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Of the Time paſſing between the Deftruftion of Jeruſalem, and 


tor Toft of the Aſſyrian Empire. 
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of ſacred and prophone hiſtory. 


HR courſe of time; which in pro- 


Of the connection 


| phane hiſtories might rather be dif- 
cerned thro” the greateſt part of his 
—l 20 way, hitherto paſſed in ſome out- 
—— wor foot-ſtps, than in any beaten 
path, having once in Greece by the 


tries by the accoumt from Nabonaſſar, left ſurer 
marks, and more 

than were the war of Troy, or any other token o 

former date; begins at length in the ruin of Jeru- 
ſalem to diſcover the connection of antiquity fore- 
ſpent, with the ſtory of nin, res. Manifeſt 
it is, that the original and progreſs Ny FO could 
ill be ſought in thoſe that were ignorant of the firſt 
creation: as likewiſe that the affairs of kingdoms 


- 
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Olympiads, and in the eaſtern coun- 
4 10 to actions 7 44 


ay, a certain year of ſome old IMHrian king 
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and empire afterwards grown up are not to be found 
among thoſe, that have no no ſtate nor policy re- 
maining of their own. Having therefor& purſued 
the ſtory of the world unto, that age, from whence 
the memory of ſucceeding accidents js with little in 
terruption of fabulous diſcourſe derived unto us, 1 
hold it now convenient brieff to ſhew, by what 

means and circumſtances the hiſtory of the N ay 

which of all other is the molt ancient, may be con- 
Joined with the following times, wherein that image 
of ſundry metals, diſcov: 


Jundry metals, diſcovered by God unto, Nehu- 
chadnezzar, did reign over the earth, hen Iracl 
was either none, or an unregarded nation. 5 
Herein I do not hold it needful, to inſiſt upon 
5 1 2 » ine py =, bu ) ; vi , 
thoſe authorities, which give, as it were by hear- 
unto 
ſome 
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che conſent and 


in what year his reign begs ] 
that the reign of Nebuchadnezzar is ry 714 
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ſome action or event, whereof the time is found ex- 
preſſed it ſeripture: for together wich the end of 


computations were blotted out; the ſucceſſion of 


7 
o 


| Bilochys and his iſſue that occupied the kingdom 
afterwards, 


of ſuch, a8 were neither conſtant in aſſigning the 
years of his beginning, nor of credit enough for o- 
thers to rely upon. Let it therefore ſuffice, that 

nſe armony, which ſome have found 
in the years of thoſe overworn monarchs, doth pre- 
ſerve their names, which otherwiſe might have been 
forgotten. Now concerning the later Kings of that 
nation, howſoever it be true that we find the names 


of all or moſt of them in ſcriptures, which are re- 
corded by prophane hiſtorians, yet hereby could we 


only learn in what age each of them lived, but not 


— 


applied to the times of Jehoiakim and Zedekiah. 
Hence have we the firſt light whereby to diſcover 


the means of connecting the ſacred and prophane 


hiſtories. For under NVebuchadnezzar was the be- 
ginning of the captivity of Juda, which ended 
when 79 Foals 
took end at the firſt of Cyrus, whoſe time being 
well ktfown, affords us means of looking back in- 


ſucceeding” The firſt year of Cyrus's reign in Per- 
fa, by general conſent, is joined with the firſt year 


of the 55th Olympiad, where, that he reigned 23 


years before his monarchy, and 7 years afterwards, 
it is apparent, and almoſt out of controverſy, Gi- 
ving therefore 408 years unto the diſtance between 
the fall of Troy, and the inſtauration of the Ohmpi- 
ads by Iphitus; we may eaſily arrive unto thoſe an- 
tiquities of Greece, which were not merely fabulous. 
As for princes ruling the whilſt in ſundry parts of 
the world, St. Auguſtine and others may be truſted 
in ſetting down their times, which they had by tra- 
dition from authors of well-approv'd faith and in- 
duſtry. | 

From Cyrus forwards, how the times are reckon- 
ed unto Alexander, and from him to the battel of 
Actium, it were (peradventure) in this place imper- 
tinent to ſet down. But ſeeing that the beginning 
and end of the Babylonian captivity are marks 
whereby we are chiefly directed, in paſſing from 
the firſt unto the lateſt years of the world, thro' any 
ſtory, with leaſt interruption, it is very expedient 
that we take ſome pains to inform our ſelves truly 
of the 70 years, during which it continued, even 

fom Nebuchadnezzar unto Cyrus. 


SE c r. II. 


A brief rehearſal of two opinions, touching the be- 
ginning of the captivity: with an anſwer to the 
cavils of Porphyry, inveighing againſt St. Mat- 
thew, and Daniel, upon whom the later of theſe 
opinions is founded. eee 


ANY commentators, and other hiſtorians 
M and chronologers find, that the captivity 
en began when Fechonias was carried priſoner 
into Babylon, 11 years before the final deſtruction 
of Jeruſalem under Zedekias. This they prove out 
of divers places in * Ezekiel, . eſpecially out of the 
14th chapter, where he makes a plain diſtinction 
between the beginning of the captivity, and utter 
deſtruction of Feruſalem by Nabuzaradan, in theſe 
words: In the five and twentieth year of our being 
in captivity in the beginning of the year, in the tenth 


« Ezck, 1. 2. & 3. 11, ij. 1 Mac. 11. e Jof. Ant. 17: © 
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e ET 15 SORTED on A one, 
4% of the month,” in the fourteenth year after that 
| „ . he end of iht city was ſmitten. In which words he beginnetk 
Vinus's line in, $ardanapalus, if not before, all ſuch 


an or ended, were it not 


s were expired; and theſe 70 years 


to the ages paſt, and forwards into the race of men 


Bock III. 


of er 
en 
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the captivity in plan terms, 11 years before the 


occupied the began in the firſt of Nabirbodonoſor, and the Ah 
ug upon the uncęrtain relations ot Foakim, Which he L F 
"the 2d of Chronicles, but more eſpecially out of St. 


of Foatim, which he endeayours to prove our af 


Matthew and Daniel, whoſe Words afford matter 


of long diſputation, but ſerve, not to make good ſo 


much as Heroaldus would "enforce. + That place of 
St. Matthew, and the whole book of Daniel, have 
miniſtred occaſion of ſcoffing and railing at the 
Chriſtian religion to that wretched man Forphyry, 
who, not underſtanding\how the ſons of king Joſias 


v 


hp Ws led by divers names, as Epiphanius hath 
e 


d at large, thought that the apoſtle had ſpoken 
he knew not what in reckoning the ſons, 3 A- 


cording to ſome ranſlations, the ſ »nephews 
of that good king, begotteh about he ho of the 
captivity. Upon Daniel alſo the fame; Porphyry 


doth ſpend the 12th of his malicious books written 
againſt the Chriſtians, affirming that theſe prophe- 
cies and viſions remembred by Daniel, were writ- 
ten long after his death, and at, or near the time of 


Antiochus Epiphanes, This fond ſuppoſition of his, 
Euſebius, Apollonius, and others, have ſufficiently 


anſwer'd. For the 70 interpreters, who \conyerted 
the Old Teftament about 100 years before Epipha- 


nes, did allo turn this book of Daniel out of” He- 
brew into Greek, as a part of ſcripture received, 
And were there no other argument to confound 
Porphyry, than that of b Alexander Macedon, it were 
ſufficient, who lived divers years before Autiochus 
Epiphanes. For Faddus the high prieſt ſhew'd that 


great conqueror, when he came towards © Feruſa- 
lem to have deſtroy'd it, this book of Daniel, 


wherein he beheld his own glory foretold, as the 
ſame was plainly expounded unto him ; which not 
only ſtay*d his hand from the harm of that city and 
people, but his aſſurance and reſolution was ſo 
confirm'd and ſtrengthned thereby, as deſpiſing 
all future peril and reſiſtance, he conquered Da- 
rius, and the eaſtern empire in a ſhorter time than 
Nabuchodonoſor had done one city, to wit, Tire in 
Phenicia. 5 

It is true indeed, that the Jews themſelves give 
leſs authority to Daniel, than to Moſes, and the 
prophets, . accounting his book among thoſe which 
they call Cetaphim, or Hagiographa, or holy wri- 


tings, which they ſay Eſdras and the ſeniors of the 


ſynagogue compiled after their return from Baby- 
lon. But firſt, that the book of Daniel (I mean 
ſo much as is found in the Hebrew) 1s canonical: 


Secondly, that it was written by Daniel himſelf, 
and not by Eſdras and the ſeniors ; we may aſſure 


ourſelves by teſtimony. of councils, and fathers. 
For in the council of Laodicea held about the year 
of our Lord 368, after the death of Jovinian the 
emperor, and after the Nicene council 43 years, 


this book of Daniel was received, verified and con- 
firmed among the other canqnical ſcriptures, as in 


the epitome of the ſame council it may be ſeen, 
and ſo doth Meliton the moſt ancient biſhop of 
Sardis number it, witneſs Euſebius in his eccleſia- 
ſtical hiſtory, the 4th book, and 25th chapter, ſo 
doth the ſame author in the catalogue of canonical 
books upon . Origen, ſo doth Hilarius in his preface 
upon the P/alms, and Epiphanius in his book of 
Weights and Meaſures, &c. To theſe I may add 
St. Jerome, Gregory Nazianzene, and others. For 
the Hagiographæ books, or holy writings, the Zews 


and Rabbins reckon to be theſe, Daniel, Pſalms, 


Proverbs, 


dank 


13 Jab, Ganticlers: Ruths- 

Bee, 125 Big» Nehe . 6 _ 

1 6 hook ol I commandment unto 
wrote 18 1 | 


An teſtimony. Yea, that 
ee op gn all — of other pro; 
N — who. citeth no apoeryphial ſcripture, in 


Matth. xxiv. 15. _—_ = 14. alledgerh Da- 
niel the prophet, 3 the laſt verſe-of his — 
chapter. Further, in John v. Chriſt: diſtribufeth 
the riſen from the dead, as in Paniel xil. 2. 
Paul deſcribeth Antichriſi out of Daniei. and 
Reuelatian is 5 an eee 25 Daniel 's 
viſions. en 


826 T. III. 


That the o years of captivity are to be numbred 
from 9 de 2 of Jerufalem ; ; not ers the 
"migration « of Jechonia. 


Avigg thus far digreſſed, in maintaining that 
authority, which mult often be cited in the 
ent argument, it is now convenient, that we 
eturn unto the differences of opuyon, concerning 
beginning of theſe 70 years. Neither will I 
ſtand to trouble my ſelf and others with laying open 
the grounds or weakneſs of that which Euſebius and 
fame few nameleſs authors, have ſometimes held in 
this point, which is lately revived by Beroaldus ; 
but will forthwith enter into conſideration of that 
opinion, which many bath ancient and late writers 
have ſocarneſt]y maintained, that it wants not much 
of being common. ö 

Four kings of Juda were carried away captives 
to * 6 firſt Manaſſes; then Jeboiabim, and 
with him among others, Daniel the prophet: third- 
ly Fechonias, and with him Ezekiel : laſtly, Zede- 
kias, at which time the city and temple were de- 
firoy'd. | To the firſt of theſe captivities the begin- 
ning of the 50 years is referr'd by none that I have 
read; to the ſecand/by few and with weak proof; 
to the third by very many and with much confi- 
dence. For beſides thoſe places of Ezekie/ already 
cited, there is a ſtrong argument gather'd out of 
Feremy xxix. 10. which may ſeem to make the mat- 
ter plain; for the prophet in comforting the people 
that were carried away with Fechonizs, uſed theſe 
words: Thus faith the Lord © after 50 years be ac- 
compliſhed at Babel, I will vifit you, and perform 
my good promiſe tawards pon, aud cauſe Jou to e 
to this place. 


But it ſtands indeed ih little a that we 


ſhould ſeek the i 38 A prophecy out of 
circumſtances, wen ge y is ſuch as doth 
ſufficiently expound it ſel had already 


in the Ath year of Jebvickim; ” Ch the judg- 
ment of God againſt the land, for the ſins and im- 
penitency of that obſtinate people, in theſe words: 
Bebold, I will ſend aud tate to me all the families 
of the worth,  ſaith-the Lord, and Nebuchadne xxai 
_ the king of Babel, my ſeruaut, and will bring ibein 

again this laud, a apainſt the inbubirants there- 
of, and againſt all theſt nations round about, and 
I deftroy them, and male them aw aftoniſhment, 

and ai hiſing, and u continua deſolatiun. More- 
over, TI 72 from them the voite of mirth; "ag 
the volte hy gladueſs, the voice of the bridegroom, anu 
the voice e the bride, the noiſe of the milliſtones, ani 
the light a ibo calle,” and this wbb Pall be | 
deſolate, and an aftoniſhment, and theft nations fball 
ſerve the ting of Babel 79 + thr And when 70 
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Lamentations;: vears. 1 J wil abt the tink: os Babel. 


. Me ſeg preſcribed: unto the captivity _ term 
of-76. years, Which. were to gommenee, 
when the - prophecy, vasuttered; nor when Jbess, | 

kim, who then feign d, Wag taken by Na 
but with he 


the time of Nec 
utter deſolation ol che city, whereof - Jeremiah 
again give notice-to thoſe that were already: in Ba- 
Wien, at ſuch, time as he ſent them the comfort] of 
deliyerancę beſorę rehearſed. And ſo did che pe- 
ple underſtand this prophecy, in thoſe times when 
law it accompliſned, beginning the 70 years 
appears 
in the end of the hiſtory of Jula, where it is ſaid 
thus: o They burnt the hoyſe of God, and brate down 


the wall of Jeruſalem, and burnt all the palaces 


thereof with fire, and all the precious veſſels thereaf, 
to deflrey all and they that were left hy the ſword; 
carried he. away to Babel, and they were 5 E 
bim and to his ſons, until the kingdom ef the Per- 
frans had rule, to fulſil tbe word of the Lard by * 
mouth of Jeremiah, until the land had ben fili of 
ſabbatiis: for all the days that ſhe lay deſolate, Jhe 
kept ſabbath, to fulfil 0 years. But in 
year of. Cyrus king of. Perſia (when: the word of the 
Lord, ſpoken by the mouth of Jeremiah, was finiſb+ 
ed) the Lord ſtirred up the. ſpirit of Cyrus,” We 
ſeldom find one piece of ſcripture {6 preciſely nd, 
plainly expounded by another, as in this 5 
to have afterwards been the fi ubject of 2 
For one can hardly deviſe, how either the deſola- 
tion could have been ex preſs d more ſenſibly than 
it was by the prophet, or the event of the prophe- 
cy have been more exactly ſet down, than it was in 
the place now laſt of all cited. If it be requiſite 
that we bring more proof in ſo eyident a caſe, the 
9th chapter of Daniel yields teſtimony —— 
unto this expoſition of Jeremia h's prophecy, that 
Jeruſalem was to lie waſte 70 years. For in the firſt 
year Darius the Made, which was the laſt of the 20, 
Daniel obtained of God the Le chat had 
hed promiſed by prayer, which he made upon con- 
deration of the time that was expired! rag he tel. 
lech us in theſe words: ® In thefirft ear of lus reign, 
1 Daniel underſtood by books the number of: the years, 
whereof the Lord hath ſpoken unto Jeremiab the 
prophet, that be wogld accompliſh 70 pears in the 
deſolation of Jeruſalem. So that howſoæver the time 
of Daniels own captivity be reckon'd from the ta- 
— of :Fehoiakim, and that the people carried away | 
with Fechonia, did account, as well they might, : 
the years of their own captivity ;. yet jt the ge- 
— deſolation of the country, wherein were few 
or none of che Lfaclites left remaining to inhabit, 
began in the 1th year of Nabuchodonufor: the great 
captivity,”..wþich by God's appointment continued 
unto the end of 70 years. This I vill not further 
ſeek to prove, hy che authority of Joſephus and o- 
thers affirming the ſame 3; foraſmuch'as that which 
already hach been produced; is enough to ſatisfy 
any — mas not aun, Ene er 
ed 7 e eee fy | 
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in they lived, nor the Jength of their reigns a- 


ny way helpful to the concordance of times, 


foregoing or ſucceeding. The conqueſts recounted 
. by *\Xenophon of Syria, Arabia (or rather ſome 
| part of it) Hhrcania, Bactria, and perhaps of ſome 


other countries, may ſeem fruits of the victories 
obtain d by .Nebuchadnezzar the great (or by ſome 
of his anceſtors) in the former part of his life, be- 
fore he betook himſelf to cafe, and to the ſumptu- 
ous building of his great Babel, for the houſe of 
his kingdom, and for the honour of his majeſty, 
where it may ſeem that he and his heirs kept a great 
ſtate, and did very little. The idle behaviour of 


the 4/jrian ſoldiers, in ſuch skirmiſhes as after- 


wards they had with the Medes, doth argue no leſs. 
For whereas under Nebuchadnezzar, they were ſo 
ſtout and induſtrious, that (to omit other proots) 
they attempted, and finiſh'd, that hardy piece of 


work, of winning the ſtrong city of Tyre, by join- 


ing it unto the continent, filling up the deep and 
broad channel of the ſea, dividing it from the main 
with a mole, or peer of earth, and other matter, 
the reparation whereof, when the ſea had waſhed it 
away, was the very greateſt of Alexander's works; 
in the times following, they became timorous, that 
they durſt not approach nearer to the enemy than 


their bows would carry, but were ready to turn their 
backs as ſoon as any, tho' inferiour in numbers, adven- 


turing within the diſtance offered to charge them. 

Now as their actions, from the end of > Neby- 
chadnezzar's wars, till the ruin of their empire, 
were not worthy to be recorded; ſo was the diſ- 
tinction of their times, and reign of their ſeveral 
kings, unworthy of the great Jabour- that hath in 
vain been taken in that buſineſs. For when it is 
granted, that the captivity of Juda, ending with 


that empire, laſted 70 years, we may as reaſonably 


forbear to ſearch into the particular continuance of 
two or three ſlothſul kings, as we are contented to 
be ignorant of the ages of the patriarchs, and their 
children, living in the Egyptian ſervitude ; reſting 
ſatisty d in both with the general aſſured ſum. 

Vet for as much as many have travelled in this 
buſineſs, upon deſire (as I take it) to approve the 
beginning and end of the 70 years, not only by the 
reigns of other princes, ruling elſewhere, but by the 
times of the AHrians themſelves :*I will not refuſe 
to take a little pains in collecting their opinions, and 
ſhewing what I think may beſt be held for likely, 
if the certain truth cannot be found. 

The opinions are many, and greatly repugnant, 
both in recounting the kings themſelves, and in 
ſetting down the years of their ſeveral reigns. The 


firſt (as I take it) the ſureſt, is theirs, who meer- 


ly follow the authority of the ſcriptures, with- 
out, borrowing any help from others. Theſe 


name only three kings, Nebuchadnezzar, Evilme- 


rodach, and Balthaſar. Neither have they only the 
filence of Daniel, who names none other, to be their 
warrant, but the prophecy of Jeremiah preciſely, 
and in a manner purpoſely teaching the very ſame. 
For God, by the mouth of that prophet, ſhewing 
that he being abſolute lord of all would diſpoſe of 
all, according to his own will, and making it known 
that he had put ſome countries here named, into the 


hands of the king of Babel, faith thus: And all 


nations ſhall ſerve him, and his ſon, and his ſons ſon, 
until the very time of his land come alſo'; then ma- 
ny nations and great kings ſhall ſerve themſelves of 
him. Theſe words expreſſing the continuance of 
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the Chaldeay- empire, and number of the kings, 
will hardly be qualify d with any diſtinction. But 
indeed 1 find no other neceſſity of qualification to 
be uſed herein chan ſuch as may grow out of mens 


deſire to reconcile the ſcriptures unto prophane au- 


thors. And this deſire were not unjuſt, if the 
conſent of all hiſtories were on the one ſide, and the 
letter of the holy text were ſingle on the other ſide. 
But contrariwiſe, the authors which are cited in 
this caſe; are ſo repugnant one to the other, and 
the proofs of their different reports are ſo ſlender 
and unſufficient, that the ſucceſſion of theſe prin- 
ces, had it not been thus delivered in ſcriptures, 
but only ſet down by ſome author of equal credit 


- 
5 
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with the reſt, might very well have found and de- 


ſerved as good belief, as any of thoſe things which 
they have delivered in this point. For ſome there 
are, who following © 7oſephus, derive that empire, 


as by deſcent from father to ſon, thro? five genera- 


tions; beginning with Nabuchodonoſor the great, 
and giving to him 43 years, to Evilmerodach 18, 
to Migliſar the ſon of Evilmerodach 40, to Laboſar- 
dach the fon of Nigliſar 9 months, and laſtly to 
Balthaſar (whom Joſephus intimates to be of the 


race of Nabuchodonoſor, without naming his father} 


17 years. And this opinion (fave that he forbears 


to reckon the years, and plainly calls Balthaſar 


the ſon of Laboſardach) St. Jerome doth follow, 
alledging Beroſus, and Joſephus as a ſectator of 
Beroſus, for his authors; tho? Beroſus, as he is cited 
by © Joſephus, reports the matter far otherwiſe. For 
he tells us that Evilmerodach the fon of Nabuchodo- 
noſor did reign but two years, being for his wick- 
edneſs and Juſt, ſlain by his fiſter's huſband Nigi- 
gliſſoroor, who occupied the kingdom after him 
tour years, and left it to his own ſon Laboſardach, 
who being an ill- conditioned boy, was at the end of 
9 months ſlain by ſuch as were about him, and the 
kingdom given to one Nabonidus, who held it by 


the election of the conſpirators, and left it unto 


Cyras after 17 years. This relation ill agrees with 
that of Joſephus, and both of them as bad with the 
ſcriptures, in number either of years, or of genera- 
tions; yet the particularities which they handle, 
have procured unto them ſome authority, ſo that 
the names which they have inſerted, are taken as 
it were upon truſt. There is a third opinion, which 
makes the three laſt kings brethren, and ſons of 
Evilmerodach; and this may well enough agree 
with the ſcripture : tho? I had rather believe! Xe- 
nophon, who ſaith that the laſt king of Babylon was 
immediate ſucceſſor to his father, But whereas the 
author of the ſcholaſtical hiſtory, who is founder of 
this opinion, placeth between him that took Feru- 
ſalem, and Evilmerodach, another Nabuchodonoſor 
plain enough it is that he hath, out of any hiſtory ſa- 
cred or prophane, as little warrant to guide him, as 
we have reaſon to follow him. Euſebius, Sulpitius 
Severus, and Theodoret, upon better ground, have 
ſuppoſed, that Evilmerodach and Baltbaſar were 
brethren and ſons of the, great Nabuchodonoſor. 
This is built on the gth chapter of Daniel, where- 
in Ballbaſar (for of Evilmerodach there is none that 


ever doubted) is often called Nabucbodonoſor's ſon. 


And ſo common grew this explication, that St. Je- 


rome called it the vulgar opinion. But che place of 
Jeremiah before cited, proves that Balthaſar . was 


not the ſon indeed, but the grand - child of that great 


* 


conqueror, tho by the phraſe very common in ſerip- 


tures, and familiar in thoſe eaſtern languages, he 
wa called che ſo . on San et 9 
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captivity, giving to 1 45 
5. to Evilmerodach 30 years, to the 3 fons 
of Evilmerodach, nephews of - (3 7 a 14 
years 3 that is, to Reg-4ſſer the eldeſt ſon 3 years, 
to Lab-4ſſer Datch the ad ſon 6 years,, and to Bal- 
tha/ar the 3d ſon 5.. 
| o this account agrering with the ſcrprres, 
both in the whole ſum of years, and in the 
number of generations, I have ſometime ſubſcrib- 
ed, as not daring to reject an appearance of truth, 
upon no greater reaſon than becauſe the author was 
of Auniuss edition. Yet could I not ſatisfy my ſelf 
herein; both for that none of the ancient, and few 
ſach of the modern writers as deſerve to be regarded, 
have conſented with this Metafthenes 3 and tor that 
making Balibaſar to ſucceed unto his brother in 
the kingdom, and not unto his father, he is whol- 
ly againſt Xenophon, whoſe hiſtory of the elder Cy- 
rus in his AHrian war I cannot lightly value 1n 
many reſpects, and eſpecially becaule it is very a- 
3 to the ſcriptures, in the taking of Babylon, | 
while the king was at his drunken feaſt. 

Secking therefore diligently into all circumſtances 
that might give any light in this obſcurity, I found 
manifeſt proof, that the time allotted unto *® Bal-, 
thaſar, — Annius's Metaſthenes, was far ſhort of 
the truth, which is enough to render all ſuſpected 
that he hath ſaid in diſtributing what part of the 
70 years he pleaſed among the reſt. . For in the 
3d year of Balthaſar, Daniel ſaw a viſion, after 
which he was ſick certain da 5, but when he roſe 
up, he did the king's buſineſs ; from which buſi- 
neſs, that he did afterwards wich himſelf, and 
lived retired, ſo long that he was forgotten in the 
court, it a ppc ars plainly, both by. the many words 
which the old queen uſed to ſet out his ſufficiency, 
and by the Rk asking of him, when he came 
into his preſence, whether he were > Daniel. Now 
to think that a man of ſuch account and place 
as © Daniel-had held, could in two years have been 
worn out of remembrance, were in my judg- 
ment a very ſtrange conceit, which rather than I 
would entertain, I can well be contented to think 


the whole ſtory (thus related) a part of Annius S 


impoſtures. 


OQiut of theſe reports of Joſe phus, Beroſus, and 
others, many new opinions are framed, by conje- 
Etures of late writers. For the endurance of the cap- 
tivity being 70 years, and theſe years extending un- 
to the firſt of Cyrus, in which courſe of time Nebu- 
chadnezzar, his ſon and grand-child, muſt have 
reigned; it hath ſeemed needful to ſupply the years 
of theſe three  deſcents, by inſerting ſome whoſe 
reigns might fill up the whole continuance of the 
captivity, "with which the time allotted, by Berofus 


and others, to Evilmerodach and Balthaſar, joined 


unto the years following the 19th of Nebuchadnez- 
Zar (wherein Jeruſalem was laid delolare) are no- 
thing even. 

Therefore Mercator, and others ene hs 


faſhion” the years of E vil merodach i 
They ſay, that the 1 8 N given, to 1 by Io 

Pbas in the 10th of his antiquities, ſhould be read 
and numbred 28 1 years, and the 2 years, that Bera- 
4 ſus bach 110 lowed to Evilmerodach ful be written 
e firſt number the figure of [1] is miſta- 


Wag Fig the figure. of, 1 Ri: 85 in the latter chere 


Hood, have been a the figure of [3] to that 
0 Was this grante Ito By that Faded 
reigned 28 Eh e 5 together with his fa. 


cher, and 23 after his death, and the * 
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1 the Jeftrudtion of Jeruſalem, make 49, then 
4 years of Nigli/ar according to Beroſus, 9 months 
of Labaſſurdach his ſon, and 17 years of Lalbonidus 
or Balthaſar, make up the number of 70 years to 
the firſt of Cyras.., "But whether by error in figures 
or in words, the numbers be utterly miſtaken, in 
all copies extant; upon how weak a foundation do 
they build; who having nothing to help them, ſave 
only the bare names of two unknown Kings, found 
in authors manifeſtly corrupted, and ſuch as if they 
had been entirely extant, were not worthy to have 
that place of Feremiah called 1 into en- in I 
of wen ee 1 th 
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THER appatitions, l little Gren i in ſubs 
ſtance from this of Mercator, I purpoſely for- 
bear to rehearſe, as falling under the ſame anſwer. 
That of 'Foſepb Sealiger I may not forget,” as deſer- 
ving to be conſider'd apart from the reſt. He gives 
to Nebuchadnezzar 44 years, to Evilmerodach 2, 
to Belthaſar 5, and to Nabonidus 17. So that from 
the 19th of Nebuchadnezzar, in which Feruſalem 
was deſtroy d, | unto the time of Cyrus, he account- 
eth only 59 years; beginning as (many do) the 
captivity 11 years ſooner, from the tranſportation 
of Fechonia. But hereof enough hath been ſaid al- 
ready. That which we are now to conſider, is his 
diſtribution of the. time running between .the 19th 
of Nebuchadnezzar, and the tall of the Chaldean 
empire: wherein. if he have erred, then is all e 
inquiſition frivolous. 
Concerning the length. of Nitbuchaduitzar 8 reign, 
I ſhall hereafter. upon better occaſion deliver my 
opinion. The time which he gives to Evilmero- 
dach is very ſhort, and more preciſely agreeing 
with Beroſus than with the ſcriptures. ' For we 
find in Jeremiah, that this Evilmerodach in the firſt 
of his reign,” ſhewing all favour to Fechonia, did 
among other things take order for him at his ta- 
ble; and that he did — eat bread before 
him all the days of bis life. His portion was a 
continual portion given him Tr the king of 4 Ba- 
bel, every day a certain, all the days of his lite 
until he died. The very ſound of theſe words 
(Which is 08 to be eſteemed, than the authori- 
ty of Bereſus, were he perfectiy extant) imports . 
a far longer time than, two years, wherein Fechonia, 
under this prince, enjoy d the comfort ſent 
by God, iwhoſe commiandment he had obey'd in 
ena, himſelf to Nebuchaduezzar. Indeed how. 
ng Jecbonia did live it cannot be proved; but 
plain it is hereby that all his remaining days he 
. u e this king. Now that he lived 
— ſo ſhort a while after this as two years, it is 
more than likely, for he was but 55 years old 
when he was ſel at liberty, having been 37 years 
in the priſon, whereinto he was caſt at the age 
of 18. years; aſter which time it ſeems plain that 
he begat Salatbiel, as well l by the age of Zorobabel, 
who 1s ſaid to have been but a young man; and 
one of Narins's pages threeſcore years after this, 


"Of Belthafar, 0 len Scaliger! gives the next 
five years, naming him alſo Laboroſaardoch, I ſhould 
zn why he calls him Nebuchadnezz0r s daugh- 


4 Jer. 52. 33, 34+ | 1 
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ters ioh, were it not t 3 3 find * 

careful th Help out Ber ity His : 

ee prov aas husband to W N * dung. 

of his fon four. of theſe years; 

by which means . — cogy one” year to 
Freya agreeing nearly witch tlie nine 
months aſſigned by Btroſus Who fon. of Wigliſar. 
But Feremjhith töld us that it was to Neburhgga- 


nes Zur, and to his ſon, and to his ſor's fon. (not 


to his: daughters ſon) that the empire was sd: 
which difficulty, if Scaler could not it, was 
well done of him, to paſs it over with filence. 


© * Nabonidus the laſt of theſe, whom others (defi - 
Jous to reconcile Beroſus to che ſcriptures) have 
judged to be all one with Balthaſar, is by Scaliger 
thought to be Darius of the Medes. But hn 
Scaliger is no firm Berofian : for Beroſus makes him 
of the ſame ſtock or race, a Babylonian. I ſpeak 
not this to . diſgrace the travel of that moſt learned 
man (for it highly commends his diligence and 
judgment, that he was not ſo wedded to any author, 
as affected with the love of truth) but to ſhew = 
he himſelf having in ſome; points diſliked tho 
writers, whom in general he approveth, might with 
greater reaſon have wholly r — them by the 
{criptures, wherein can be no error. Two things 
there are which chiefly did breed to confirm this 
opinion in Scaliger, that he whom Beroſus calls Na- 
bonidus, was the ſame whom Daniel had called: Da- 
rius of the Medes: Firſt, the phraſe ſcripture, which 
iignifies unto us, that Darius took the kingdom, 
not ſaying that he won it by force of arms. Se- 
condly, a fragment of Megafthenes found in Euſe- 
bius, wherein this Nabonidus is called the Median. 
Touching the word of 'the original, or of the 
Greek tranflation, which expreſſing no force of arms 
doth only ſignify, that Darius took or received 
the kingdom; I ſee no reaſon why we ſhould 
thereupon infer, that the next king enter'd by clec- 
tion; ſeeing Daniel relateth not the means and cir- 


cumſtances of Balthaſar's death, but only the ſwift 


accompliſhment of his own prophecy. Neither 
could it indeed have properly been ſaid (if Daniel had 
car'd to uſe the moſt expreſſive terms) that Darius of 
the Medes breaking into the city, did win the king- 
dom; ſeeing this was performed by Cyrus in the 
abſence of Darius, though by his forces, and to 
his uſe. Now concerning the fragment of Megaf- 
thenes, true it is, that in Euſebius's works printed 
at Baſil, in the year 1599, I find. only thus much 
of Megaſthenes, cited out of Alobeus; that Nabu- 
chodonaſor, was more valiant than Hercules; that 
he ſubdued all Libya, and the reſt of Af as far as 
to the Armenians; and that, as the Chalgeans re- 

port, being return'd into this Kingdom, and wrapt 
with a; divine fury, he cry'd with a loud voice, O 
Babylonians, / 2 Je of a great calamity that 
ſhall come upon you, which: neitler Bel, nor any of 
the Gods fhall avert : There will come a: Perſian, ; half 
an aſs, that ſball bring ſlavery upon ye : and that 
this and the like when he had ſpoken, he vaniſh'd. 
Of all this I believe little or nothing, faving that 
Nabuchodonoſor knew before-hand, that this em- 
pire ſhould be tranflated, as Daniel. had foretold, 
trom the: golden. head, to the ſilver breaſt. But 
that he won all Africa or Zibya, I hold it neither 

true nor probable. 0 bi! 
II Scaliger's copy of 1 Euſebjus were the more 
pertect, aut of Which Megaſthenes tells us that Na- 
buchodonoſor won both Africa and Spain, I believe 
the fragmert ſo much che leſs; and am as little 
tovel "_ the ry of 1 it, . it calls in 
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parentage was more noble on | 
than on the father's ; 3 AS. mules 25 Ae 725 
upon mares.” And thus much in anfcher of 1. — 
principal foundations wherevn this opinion is ale 
As for the concinnity and coherence which it hath 
within it ſelf, I eality allow it. But this proves 
nothing, for meer fictions have not wanted theſe 
commendations: neither can any man believe t 
one ſo judicious, induftriouſly and deeply, SE 
as "Foſeph Scaliger, would over. ſhoot Mn In ſet- 
ting down repugnancies. | 

It now remaineth to examine the agreement of 
this with the ſcriptures, from which there is no ap- 
peal. And herein it ſeems that S:aliger, welt know- 
ing his own ſufficiency, hath been little careful to 
fatisfy men that would frame arguments againf 
him. For if the rophecy of Daniel were true, 
that the kingdom of Baltha/ar was divided, and 
give to the Medes and Perfians, either we muſt 
ink that Darius of the Medes was not Nabonidus, 
or elſe we muſt bethink our ſelves what Perſign i it 
might be that ſhared the kingdom with him. For 
it is not more certain, that Salthaſer loſt his FA 
and kingdom, than that his kingdom was divided 
and given to the Medes and Perſians. Neither did 
the Medes and Perſians fall out and fight for it, as 
by ſuppoſing Nabonidus to have been Darius, they 
ſhould be thought to have done; but theſe two na- 
tions did compound the body of that empire, and 
were accounted as lords over all the ſubject pro- 
provinces, inſomuch that the Greek hiſtorians did 
commonly call thoſe wars which Darius, and af- 
ter him Xerxes, made upon Greece, the wars of the 
Medes. Yea, to clear this point, even © Daniel him- 
ſelf reſembles that king, with whom e 
fought, unto a ram with two horns, calling hi 
the king of the Medes and Per/ians. Wherefore 
the whole nation of Chronolo ers were not to have 
been condemned by Joſeph | caliger, for maintain- 
ing upon ſuch good grounds, that Darius of the 
Medes was partner with C Cyrus in his victories, and 
not a Chaldean King by him fubdued. Neither was 
PFoſephys to be the leſs regarded for affirming that 
Balthaſar was deftrayed by Darius of the Medes, 
and his nephew Cyrus, though herein he varied 
from Beroſus, and r whoſe” authority elſewhere 
he gladly citeth. r Joſephus had no reaſon to 
believe any tnan's fa ah or knowledge of thoſe times, 
half ſo well as Han s, whom 1 believe that he 
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underſtoc as Yar As was needfal 1 in this caſe. Law- 
ful it was for Tak to a alledge all authors that had any 
mention, though unperfect, of the ſame chings that 


were contaity'd 1 in the Grin of 10 Jews, to whoſe 
hiſtories thereby he procured reputation in the Ro- 
man world, here they were ſtrangers, and might 
ſcem fabulous. Even ſo do "Euſebins, and other 
Chriſtian writers ers; willing ly el nbrace the teſtimonies 
of heatheff b Raine or the truth in ſome par- 
tieulars; Vet Will th 55 cherer be tried 1 in ge⸗ 
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* That may be held as probable of the perſons and 
„ 5 of Nabuchodonoſor's ſucceſſors. 
now remains that I freely acknowledge mine 
own weakneſs, who cannot find how the 70 
years of captivity are to be divided among them 
which reigned in Babylon, tho? I find that the diſtri- 
bution made of them, in ſuch wiſe as already 1s re- 
hearſed, be ill agreeable to the holy ſcriptures. 
Wherefore I may truly ſay with Pererius, that we 
ought liberally to pardon thoſe whoſe feet have fail- 
ed them in the ſlippery ways of chronology, where- 
in both learning and diligence are ſubject to take a 
fall at one time or other, by ignorance, forgetfulneſs, 
or heedleſs reckoning. Yet will I adventure to de- 
| liver my opinion, wherein the judgment of Lyra 
and others (holding thoſe only to have reign'd over 
Chaldeans, whoſe names are found in the ſcriptures) 
appears more conformable to reaſon and account of 
time, than any of the other ſentences or conjectures 
before rehearſed. Not that I will. take upon me 
to defend Lyra's conjectures, when he ſuppoleth by 
Nigliſar and Laboſardach to be meant the ſame 
perſons which are called in ſcripture Evilmerodach 
and Balthaſar (for this can by no good colour be 
maintained) but only to ſhew that the kings by him 
cited, are likely to have occupied the whole time 
of 70 years. Firlt therefore, let us conſider the reign 
of Nebuchadnezzar, in whoſe 18th year Jeruſalem 
was taken and ſack'd, but in his 19th laid utterly 
deſolate. : 
Moſt writers have given to him 43 years of 
reign, following therein Beroſus. There are who 
have added one year more ; and ſome have made 
it up 45. To diſpute about the certainty were 
needleſs: for in ſhewing by what length of time 
the fcriptures meaſure him, we ſhall ſhew the cer- 
tain truth. | 
Manifeſt it is, that the 19th year of * Nebuchad- 
nezzar, is joined with the 11th of Zedekia ; as alſo 
that his 8th year, was the firſt year of Jechonia's 
_ captivity z the reign of Zedekia occupied all the 
mean ſpace, being of 11 years. This 1s generally 
agreed upon, ſo that it. needs no furthur proots: 
As for the beginning of his ſucceſſor > Evilmero- 
dach, it was in the 37th year of Fechonia's captivity ; 
ſo that Nebuchadnezzar after his 8th year (which 
was the firſt of Jechonia's bondage) reigned 35 whole 
years, and peradventure a good part of the 36th, 
foraſmuch as Fechonia was inlarged with ſo great 
favour, not until the end of the year, Subtracting 
therefore out of theſe 44, which Nebuchadnezzar's 
reign did well near occupy, thoſe 18 years of his 
which paſſed away before the captivity, of Juda, and 
ruin of the city, we have remaining 26 years of the 
70, that were almoſt wholly ſpent, when his ſon. 
began to reign. 


It is now to be conſidered how the remainder of 
the 70 years were divided between the kings ruling 
in Babylon until the firſt of Cyrus. A queſtion 
more difficult (as I ſaid before) than greatly need- 
ful: the whole ſum being certain, and the diſtincti- 
on of times affording no benefit in knowledge of 
their actions, who were ſlothful princes. Neither 
can any man the more juſtly ſuſpect the beginning 
or end of the whole 70 years, for that the diſtribu- 
tion of ſome part of them is only conjectural; ſee- 
ing that none who gives any other terms to their 


beginning or end, hath refuſed to follow both un- 
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likely and deſperate conjectures in dividing them! 


I will therefore be bold to do as others have done 


knowing well before: hand, that whoſoever ſhall 
diſcover my error, muſt do me the pleaſure (Which 
I could rather wiſh in a caſe more material) of ma- 
king me to underſtand the truth. volt eine 
Sl the 44 years remaining in account at Nebu- 
chadnezzar's death; we are to take away the laſt; 
which was the firſt of Darius the Mede, and then 
having authority good enough to-warrant us from 
blame of preſumption, in giving us 17 years to 
Balthaſar, we find left in our hands to beſtow up- 
on Evilmerodach 26 years. Of the year belonging 
to Darius the Mede, I have already ſpoken what 
I thought ſufficient, in delivering my opinion of 
the beginning and continuance of this captivity; 
That Baltbaſar did reign 17 years, we have the 
authority of Joſephus, before cited in expreſs words; 
we have alſo the general conſent of all, or the 
molt late writers, interpreting Beroſus's Nabonidus, 
who reigned ſo long; and Baitha/ar to have been 
one. But nothing moved me ſo much to believe 
this tradition, as firſt thoſe evident places in Da- 
niel, ſhewing that in the 3d year of Balibaſar, 
he followed the king's buſineſs, and yet was forgot- 
ten ere the end of his reign (a proof ſufficient of no 
few years paſſing under this man, eſpecially ſee- 
ing it is no where found that Daniel's employments 
took end either that year or the next.) Secondly, 
the conſideration of Cyrus's wars againſt the 4/- 
rians, which beginning with the death of this man's 
father, and being always proſperous, - could hardly 
have occupied any longer time, tho' we make large 
allowance to his deeds in the lower Alia, which 
fell out in the mid way: I have already ſhewed, 
that there appears in the ſcriptures likelihood enough 
to make it credible that the reign of Evilmerodach 
was not ſhort ; and that men of great judgment 
have found it moſt probable that he was a king 23 
years. More, I think, they would have allowed 
him, had not the deſire of fatisfying Beroſus cauſed 
them to reſt content with this. And ſurely it were 
greatly to be wiſhed, that books of ſuch antiquity, - 
as thoſe of Beroſus, were extant without corrupti- 
on; a great light (no doubt) they would yield in 
many dark paſſages of antiquity. I will yet con- 
feſs, that were his works never fo excellent, and in 
all things elſe unqueſtionably true, I would not 
therefore condeſcend unto him in ſome one point, 
wherein the ſcriptures were his open enemy. How 
much leſs ought I to obey a broken fragment of his, 
containing only 7 or 8 lines, and part even of the 
title corrupted, as they believe that follow him 
in the reſt ? The ſcriptures have told us, that God 
gave the empire to 4 Nebuchadnezzar, to his ſon, 
and to his ſons ſon: how long each of them held it, 
we find not expreſs'd ; yet would we gladly know 
it of Beroſus, or of any other that would teach us; 
provided always, that helping us in a particula- 
rity, he deſtroy not thereby the general truth. More 
words are needleſs. It is enough to ſay with others, 
that Beroſus, or Joſephus who cited him,' hath been 
wronged by the careleſneſs of ſcribes; and that it 
was as eaſy for thoſe ſcribes to err in writing 2 for 
26, as for 23, or perhaps more eaſy. For the o- 
miſſion of the 2d figure, was as likely the one way 
as the other; and the character 5 ſignifying 6, harh 
a nearer reſemblance of þ that ſtands for 2, than 
hath y which is uſed for 3. So that the numeral 
notes Þ 5 expreſſing 26, were not fafe enough from 
being miſtaken in the true copy, and might be al- 
7 nnn cle der 
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red; as ill written, if ſome crooked hand, or o- 
leer not unuſual, had omitted the firſt 

ke of the former letter, or added a daſh to the 
latter, which might cauſe them to ſeem not two dif- 
ferent figur es, but the one a correction of the other, 
which how it could be ſuppoſed in py ſtanding for 
23, I do not well perceive. As for the arithmeti- 
cal figures now in uſe, they were long after the 
time of Joſephus brought in by the Arabians, and 
therefore do not appertain to this buſineſs ; unleſs 
we ſhould gueſs that his works were corrupted in 
that unlearned age, which following the Saracen 
conqueſt, was little occupied in the ſtudies of hu- 
manity, but in a fort wholly given over to the 
doctrine of Ariſtotle. If this will ſerve to make Be- 
roſus our friend, ſo let it be; if not, I will not 
purchaſe the favour of his authority, by forſaking 


Jeremiah and Daniel; when they ſeem to be his 
oppalites. . 


SRO r. VII. 


Of the vittories which Nabuchodonoſor obtained be- 
tween the deſtruction of Jeruſalem and conqueſt of 


Egypt. | 


I T H what actions this time of 70 years was 
| ' entertained by the Babylonian kings, few 
have written, or little is remaining in record. Which 
may peradventure have been ſome cauſe that the 
time it ſelf was, and is yet ſought to be abridged, 
as not having left ſufficient matter to witneſs the 
length of it. But by ſuch an argument we might 
as well deny to many people even their being. For 
every nation (I know not whom I ſhould except) 
between the beginning and laſt end of it, hath in 
ſome flothful age rather dream'd away the time, 
than ſpent it. It is therefore no marvel, if the po- 
ſterity of Nr vel finding all things ready 
to their hand, which their hearts could have deſired, 
betook themſelves to their eaſe and pleaſures, think- 
ing perhaps, like the prodigal ſons of greedy fa- 

thers, their own wiſdom greater, which knew how 
to enjoy, than that of their anceſtors, which weari- 
ed away their days in the reſtleſs travel of purcha- 
ſing. Tho' indeed the reign of Nabuchodonoſor 
was ſo divided, that his youthful and ſtronger years 
having been exerciſed in victorious arms, no ſmall 
part of his life was remaining to 2 ſpent in eſtabliſh- 
ing what was gotten, and gathering the fruit of 
his worthy labours paſt. The 19th year of his reign 
it was, when deſtroying utterly the great and migh- 
ty city of Jeruſalem, he enrich'd himſelf with abun- 
dance of ſpoil, and terrified all tnat would offer to 
reſiſt him, by that fearful example. From that 
time forward, until his 23d year, he labour'd in 
the conqueſt of thoſe adjoining regions, which God 
had expoſed unto his ſword, and commanded to 
wear his yoke ; namely the Edomites, Moabites, 
Ammonites, Brians, Sidonians, and Egyptians, tho 
ſome of theſe were already become his followers, 
and ſerved under him, when Feru/alem was beaten 
down and burnt, But the Brians, whoſe city was 
founded on an iſland, ſafe enough from any danger 
of a land army, and whoſe fleet was ſo ſtrong that 
they needed not to fear any enemy at ſea, were nei- 
ther daunted with the fall of their neighbour cities, 
nor with the obſtinate reſolution of this mighty prince, 
imploying all his power to their ſubverſion, 
That the city of Tyre was rather well pleaſed than 
any way diſcouraged with the fall of Jeruſalem 
(which had held the ſame courſe that Tyrus did, 


a Ezek. 26. 2. 


b Jer. 25, Iſa. 23. 15. 
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and endured all that might be in the ſame quar- 
rel againſt the common enemy) it appears by the 
words which Ezekiel condemneth as the co 
voice of Tyrus ; Aba, the gate of the people is bro- 
ken, it is turned unto me; for ſeeing ſhe is deſolate, I 
all be repleniſhed. Yet at length, even in the 
19th year of Nabuchodozoſor, that great work of 
his, whereof we have already ſpoken, began to ap- 
pear above the waters, and threaten them with in- 
evitable miſchief. + gert ce 
But thoſe prophecies of b Jeremiah and of Iſaiab, 
which appoint: unto this deſolation of Tyre the ſame 
term of 70 years, that was preſcribed unto the 
reign of the Chaldeans, do plainly ſhew, that ſhe 
followed Jeruſalem, the ſame 19th year of Nabu- 
chodonoſor, in the ſame, or a very like fortune. 
The particulars, which doubtleſs were memorable in 
the iſſue of ſo great and laborious a fiege, are in 
a manner utterly loft. Thus much we find, that 
the citizens perceiving the town unable to hold out, 
embarked themſelves, and fled into the iſle of Cy- 
prus. Nevertheleſs it ſeems that this evaſion ſer. 


goods, abandon'd the er ſort unto the enemies 
fury. For not only ſuch people of Tyre as dwelt on 
the continent (who were called her daughters in the 
field) were put to the ſword ; but the like execution 
was done in the ſtreets, into which with exceſſive 
labour the ///jrian made way for his | horſes and 
chariots. Thus © Nabuchodonofor cauſed his army to 
ſerve a great ſervice againſt Tyrus, wherein every 
head was made bald, and every ſhoulder was made 
bare, yet had he no wages, nor his army ; but was 
fain to reft contented with the honour of having de- 
ſtroy'd that city, which in all mens judgments had 
been held invincible. e 
The deſtruction of theſe two great and powerful 
cities, having made the name of the Chaldeans 
dreadful in the ears of all the nations thereabour, 
Nabuchodonoſor uſed the advantage of that reputa- 
tion which he had obtain'd by victories already 
gotten, to the getting of more, and more profitable, 
with leſs pain, The kingdom of Egypt was the 
mark at which he aimed; a country ſo abounding 
in all riches and pleaſures, that it might well have 
tempted any prince, finding himlelf ſtrong enough, 
to ſeek occaſion of quarrel againſt it; and ſo far an 
enemy to the crown of Bavz/on, that had it been 
poorer, yet either it muſt have been ſubdu'd, or the 
conqueſt of Syria could ill have been eſtabliſhed. 
Nevertheleſs it was needful that before he entred 
into this buſineſs, the countries adjacent ſhould be 
reduc'd into ſuch terms, that either they ſhould 
wholly ſtand at his devotion, or at leaſt be unable 
to work him any diſpleaſure. And herein the de- 
cree of God concurr'd, as in all proſperous enter- 
priſes, with reaſon of ſtate, For the people of Mo- 
ab, Ammon, Edom, Damaſcus, Kedar, Hazor, and 
other adjoining regions, whom God for their ſins 
had condemn'd to fall under the Babylonian ſwords, 
were ſuch, as regarding only their own gain, 
ſome of them, like ravens, follow'd the Chaldean 
army, to feed upon the carcaſſes that fell by the 
cruelty thereof; others taking advantage of their 
neighbours miſeries, occupied the countries whic 
were by his victories belonging to Nabuchodonoſor 3 
all of them thinking, that when the 4/jrian had 
ſatisfy'd his fury, he ſhould be fain to forſake thoſe 
deſolate parts, and leave the poſſeſſion to thoſe that 
could lay hand upon it. Particularly the * Edomites 
and Philiſtines had ſhewed much malice to the cus 
when their city was taken, What good ſervice they 


e Ezek. 29. 18. 4 Ezek. 25. 12, 15. 
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ved only the principal men, who eſcaping with their # | 
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had done to the Chaldeans, I find not; if they 
did any, it is likely to have been with reference to 
their own purpoſes, wherein they were diſappointed. 
The * Ammonites were not contented to rejoice at 
the fall of Jeruſalem, but preſently they entred up- 
on the country of Gad, and took poſſeſſion, as if 
not the 4/hrians, but they had ſubdu'd //rael. 
Neither can I perceive what other ground that pra- 
&tice had of ®Baalis king of the Ammonites, when 
he ſent Iſinael, a prince of the blood of Juda, to 
murder Gedalia, whom the king of Babel had left 
governour over thoſe that remain d in igel, and to 

captive into the Ammonites country the people 


chat abode in Miſpab, than a deſire of embroiling 


Nabuchodonoſor with ſo many labours at once, as 
ſhould make him retire into his own country, and 
abandon thoſe waſted lands to himſelf and others, 
for whom they lay conveniently. Such or the like 
policy the Moabites did exerciſe; whoſe pride and 
wrath were made fruſtrate by God, and their diſſi- 
mulation condemn'd, as not doing right. 

All theſe nations had the art of ravening, which 
is familiar to ſuch as live or border upon deſarts; 
and now the time afforded them occaſion to ſhew 
the uttermoſt cunning of their thieviſh wits. But 
Nebuchadnezzar did cut aſunder all their devices by 
ſharp and ſudden war, overwhelming them with 
unexpected ruin, as 1t were in one night ; accord- 
ing to the prophecies of © //aiah, Feremiah, and 
Ezekiel, who fore-told with little difference of words, 
the greatneſs and ſwiftneſs of the miſery that ſhould 
come upon them. With which of them he firſt be- 
gan, I find not; it ſeems that Moab was the laſt 
which felt his hand : for ſo do many good authors 
interpret the prophecy of Iſaiab, threatning Moab 
with deſtruction after 3 years, as having reference 
to the third year following the ruin of Feruſalem 3 
the next year after it being ſpent in the Egyptian ex- 
pedition. This is maniteſt, that all the principal 
towns in theſe regions were burnt, and the people 
ſlain, or made ſlaves, few excepted, who being 
preſerv'd by flight, had not the courage to return 
to their habitations over-haſtily, much leſs to at- 
tempt any thing againſt Nabuchodonoſor, but liv'd 
as miſerable out- laws, or at leaſt oppreſſed wretches, 
until the end of the 70 years, which God had pre- 
{crib'd unto the deſolation of their countries, as well 
as of the land of Juda. | 


S8 r. VIII. 


That Egypt was conquer d, and the king therein 
reigning ſlain by Nabuchodonoſor, contrary to the 
opinion of moſt authors: who following Herodo- 
tus and Diodorus, relate it otherwiſe. 


HEN by a long courſe of victory Nabucho- 

donoſor had brought into ſubjection all the 
nations of Syria, and the bordering Arabians, in 
ſuch wiſe that no enemy to himſelf, nor friend of 
the Egyptiaus, was left at his back, that might give 
impediment unto his proceeding, or take advantage 
of any misfortune ; then did he forthwith take in 
hand the conqueſt of Egypt himſelf, upon which 
thoſe other nations had , hor been depending. 
Of this expedition, and the victorious iſſue thereof, 
the three great prophets //aiah, Feremiah, and 
Ezekiel, have written ſo plainly, that I hold it al- 
together needleſs to look after more authority, or 
to cite for proof half of that which may be alledg?d 
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out of theſe. Nevertheleſs we find many and good 
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authors, when following Herodotus and Diodorys 
Siculus, are well contented to ſtrain theſe prophe- 
cies with unreaſonable diligence unto ſuch a ſenſe, 
as gives to Nabuchodunoſor little more than the ho- 
nour of having done ſome ſpoil in Epypr, omitting 
the conqueſt of that land by the Babylonian, and re- 
ferring the death of Apries or Hophra to a chance 
long atter following, which had no coherence with 
theſe times or affairs. So prepoſterous is the delight 
which many men take in the means and ſecond 
helps conducing to their purpoſe, that oftentimes 
they prefer the commentator before the author; and 
to uphold a ſentence giving teſtimony to one clauſe, 
do careleſly overthrow the hiftory it ſelf, which 
thereby they ſought to have 'maintain'd. The re- 


2 of Herodotus and Diodorus, concerning the 


ings of Egypt, which reign'd about theſe times, 


are already rehearſed in the former book : but that 


which they have ſpoken of Apries, was ſel 

relerv'd unto this place. 4 2 airs, dl 
he was a very fortunate king, but wherein he tel- 
leth not (unleſs we ſhould underſtand that he was 
victorious in the war which he is ſaid to have made 
upon Brus and Sidon) that he reign'd 25 years, and 
was finally taken and put to death by his own ſub- 
jects 3 who did ſet up Amaſis as king, which pre- 
vaiPd againſt him, The rebellion of the Eg yprians 
he imputeth to a great loſs which they receiv*d in 
an expedition againſt the Cyrenians, by whom al- 
moſt their whole army was deſtroy'd. This cala- 
mity the people of Egypt thought to be well plea- 
ſing to their king, who had ſent them on this dan- 
gerous expedition, with a purpoſe to have them 
conſum'd, that ſo he might with greater ſecurity 
reign over ſuch as ſtay'd at home. So they who 
eſcap'd, and the friends of ſuch as were ſtain, re- 


| belPd againſt Apries, who ſent Amaſis to appeaſe 


the tumult; but Amaſis became captain of the re- 
bels, and was by them choſen king. Finally, the 
whole land conſented unto this new election; where- 
by Apries was driven to truſt unto his foreign mer- 
cenaries, the /oniansand Carians, of whom he kept 
in readineſs 3000p good ſoldiers that fought valiantly 
for him, but were at length vanquiſh'd by the great 
numbers of the Egyptian forces, amounting unto 
250000, which were all by birth and education menof 
war. Apries himſelf being taken priſoner, was gently 
intreated by Amaſis for a while, until the Kgyptians 
exclaiming upon him as an extream enemy to the 
land, got him deliver'd into their hands, and ſtran- 
gled him, yet they gave him honourable burial. Such 
1s. the report of Herodotus, with whom e Diodorus 
Siculus nearly agrees, telling us that Apries did van- 
quiſn the Cyprians and Phenicians in battel at ſea, 
took by force and demoliſh'd Sion, won the other 
towns of Phenicia, and the iſle of Cyprus, and final- 
ly periſhed, as is before rehearſed, when he had 
reign'd 22 years. This authority were enough (yet 
not more than enough) to inform us of Apries's hi- 
ſtory, if greater authority did not contradict it, But 
the deſtruction of Egypt by the Babylonian, fore- 
told by the prophets, which hath no coherence with 
theſe relations, hath greater force to compel our 
belief, than hath the traditions of Egyptian prieſts 
(which the Greek hiſtorians followed) and greater 
probabilities to perſuade thoſe that look only into hu- 
man reaſons, For * /ſaiahpropheſy*d long before 
of the ſhameful captivity of the Egyptians, whom 
the king of Aßhur ſhould carry away naked; young 
and old, in ſuch wiſe that the Jews, who fed-unto 
them for deliverance from the IHrian, ſhould" be 
Jer. 28. 27, Sc. 


e Iſa. 16. 14, 4 Herod. I. 2. & l. 4- 
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thamed of their own vain confidence in men ſo un- 
able to defend themſelves. | 

But Ezekiel and Jeremiah, as their prophecies 
were nearer to the time of execution, ſo they han- 
dled this argument more preciſely. For Exe kiel tel- 
leth plainly, that Egypt ſhould be given to Nebu- 
chadnezzar, as wages for the ſervice which he had 
done at Tyre : alſo he recounteth particularly all 
the chief cities in Egypt, ſaying, that theſe by name 
ſhould be deſtroy'd and go into captivity ; yea, that 
* Pharaoh and all his army ſhould be ſlain by the 
ſword, Wherefore it muſt needs be a violent expo- 
fition of theſe prophecies, which by applying the 
iſſue of ſuch threatnings to an inſurrection and re- 
bellion, concludes all, without any other alteration 


in Egypt, than change of the king's perſon, where 


in Amaſis did ſucceed unto Apries, by force indeed, 
but by the uniform conſent of all the people. Cer- 
tainly, if that notable place of Feremiah, wherein 
he foretelleth how the b Jews in Egypt ſhould ſee 
Pharaoh Hophra delivered into the hands of his ene- 
mies, as Zedekia had been, were to be referred unto 
the time of that rebellion whereof Herodotus hath 
ſpoken, as the general opinion hath over-ruled it, 
then was it vainly done of the ſame prophet (which 
God forbid that any Chriſtian ſhould think, ſeeing 
he did it by the appointment of God himſelf) to 
hide in the clay of a brick-kiln, thoſe very ſtones, 
upon which the throne of Nabuchodonoſor ſhould be 
ſet, and his pavilion ſpread. Yea, then was that 
prophecy no other than falſe, which expreſs'd the 
end of Pharaoh thus: © Behold, I will viſit the com- 
mon people of No, and Pharaoh and Egypt, with 
their gods and their kings, even Pharaoh, and 


all that truſt in him: and I will deliver them into 


the hands of thoſe that ſeek their lives, and into 


| the hand of Nebuchadnezzar king of Babel, and in- 


to the hands of his ſervants. The clearneſs of this 
prophecy being ſuch as could not but refute that in- 
terpretation of many other places, which referred 
all to the rebellion of Amaſis, it cauſed me to won- 
der what thoſe commentators would ſay to it, who 
are elſewhere ſo diligent in fitting all to the Greek 
hiſtorians. Wherefore looking upon Junius, who 
had in another place taken the enemies of Pharaoh 
Hophra to be Amaſis, and his followers, I found 
him here acknowledging that the Egyptian prieſts 
had notably deluded * Herodotas with lies, coin'd 
upon a vain-glorious purpoſe of hiding their own 
diſgrace and bondage. And ſurely it may well be 
thought, that the hiſtory of Nebuchadnezzar was 
better known to the Jews whom it concern'd, than 
to the Greeks that ſcarcely at any time heard of 
his name. Therefore I ſee no cauſe why we ſhould 
not rather believe 7o/ephus, reporting that Nabu- 
chodonoſor 1n the 23d year of his reign, and the 5th 
year of the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, did conquer 
Egypt, Kill the king thereof, and appoint another 
in his ſtead, than Herodotus or Diodore; who being 
meer ſtrangers to this buſineſs, had no greater rea- 
ſon to labour in ſearching out the truth, but might 
reſt contented with any thing that the prieſts would 
tell them. Now, if ſetting aſide all advantage of 
authority, we ſhould only conſider the relations of 


Joſephus, and of the Greek hiſtorians, as either of 


them might be verified of it ſelf by apparent cir- 
cumſtances, without reflecting upon the Hebrew 
prophets or Egyptian prieſts ; methinks the death 
of Apries can no way be approved, as having been 
wrought by conſent of the people, but affords great 
matter of ſuſpicion; yea, tho' no man had oppo- 
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ſed the reports of Herodotus and Diodore. For the 
great love and honour which the Egyptians did 
bear unto their kings, is notorious by the uniform 
teſtimony of all others that have handled the matters 
of that country, as well as by the report of Diodore 
himſelf, How then can we think it probable; that 
Apries having won great victories, did for one on- 
ly loſs fall into the hatred of all his people, or which 


may ſerve to perſuade us, that a king of Egypt 


would ſeek, or ſo demeam himſelf, that he might 
be thought to ſeek the deſtruction of his natural 
ſubjects? As for that army of 30000 ſoldiers Cari- 
ans and Jonians, which the king of Egypt, whom 
Amaſis took priſoner, is ſaid to have kept for his 
defence: doth it not argue that he was a foreigner, 
and one that armed himſelf againſt the Egyptian, 
wiſhing them few and weak; rather than any of 
the Pharaohs, who accounted the force of the coun- 
try, as aſſuredly their own, as the ſtrength of their 
own bodies? It were more tedious than any way 
needtul, to uſe all arguments that might be alledg- 
ed in this caſe. The very death of this ſuppoſed 
Apries, which the clamours of the people obtained 
of Amaſis, who ſought to have kept him alive, 
doth intimate thas he was ſome foreign governour, 
not a natural prince ; otherwiſe the people would 
have deſired to fave his life, and Amafis to take it 
quickly from him. I will not labour any further 
to diſprove that opinion, whereunto J ſhould not 
have yielded, tho? it ſtood upon great appearance of 
truth, conſidering that the voice of truth it ſelf cries 
out againſt it; but leave the circumſtances proving 
the conqueſt of Egypt by Nabuchodonoſor to be ob- 
ſerv'd, where due occaſion in courſe of the ſtory 


following ſhall preſent them. 


I ECT, AA. 
How Egypt was ſubdued and held by Nebuchad- 


NEZZAT, 


T is a great loſs, that the general hiſtory of the 

world hath ſuffer'd, by the ſpoil and waſte 
which time hath made of thoſe monuments, that 
ſhould have preſerved the memory of ſuch famous 
actions as were accompliſhed by this mighty prince 
Nabuchodonoſor ; wherein, whether his virtue or 
fortune were greater, it is now uncertain. That 
his victories following the conqueſt of Syria, and 
the neighbour provinces, were ſuch as did more en- 
large his dominion, than all the former wars had 
done, it may eaſily be gathered out of Ezekiel - 
who reckons up in his goth chapter (beſides the 
whole country of Egypt) Phut and Lud, with other 
nations that may ſeem to have reach'd out into 
Mauritania, as people ſubdu'd by this great Baby- 
lonian. The circumſtances of theſe wars are in a 
manner utterly loſt ; but that the victory was eaſy 
and ſwift, any man ſhall find, who will take the 
pains to confer the places, wherein the three great 
prophets touch this argument. Thus much I think 
worthy of more particular obſervation z that Pha- 
raoh, who (as 1s already noted 1n the former book) 
thought himſelf moſt ſafe in Egypt by the well defen- 
ced ſituation of his country, did very unwiſely in ſuf- 
fering his enemies to ſweep the way clean unto his 
own doors, by conſuming all his friends and adhe- 
rents in Hria. For as the labour of this buſineſs 
did more harden than weary the Chaldean army, 
ſo the confidence and vain ſecurity of the Egypt 
ans, relying upon the difficult paſſages which the 
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enemy was to make through the Arabian deſarts, 
and the much advantage which the great river of 
Nilusg would afford unto themſelves, did little avail 
them in proviſion for the war, and much aſtoniſh 
them (as may juſtly be thought) in the time of exe- 
cution: it being uſually ſeen, that the hearts of 
men fail, when thoſe helps fail, in which they had 
repoſed more confidence than in their Own virtue. 

itherto the kingdom of Egypt had: flouriſhed un- 
der the rule of the Pharaohs, about. a thouſand and 
five hundred and fourſcore years; but from this 
time forward it remained forty years without a king, 
under the ſubjection of the Babylonians ; and then at 
length it began to recover by little and little the for- 
mer greatneſs, yet ſo, that it was never dreadful 
unto others, God having ſaid of that people, J 
will diminiſh them that they ſhall no more rule the 
nations. For whereas it hath been ſaid of Pharaob : 


vam the ſon of the wiſe, I am the ſon of the an- 


cient kings; and whereas he had vaunted, < The ri- 
wer is mine, and I have made it ; the princes of 
Egypt now became fools, the river failed them, the 
king himſelf was taken and flain, and that ancient 
lineage quite extinguiſhed. This came to paſs in the 
firſt year after the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and the 
23d of Nebuchadnezzar, at which time (faith Jo- 
ſephus) He ſlew the king then reigning, placed another 
in his room, and carried captives thence to Babylon, 
the Fews whom he found in that country. Now 


concerning the time which Joſephus gives unto this 


buſineſs, and the buſineſs it ſelf, I have already ſhewn 
that it is warranted by all the prophecies which 
inſinuate the ſame. As likewiſe the laſt deſtructi- 
on of Feruſalem, and carrying away thoſe unto Ba- 
bel, who inhabited the miſerable ruin of that great 


city; which was in the fame three and twentieth 


of Nebuchadnezzar, is not improbably thought by 
good authors to have been at the return from this 
Egyptian expedition. But whertas Joſephus tells 
us that there was another King put in the room of 
Apries by Nebuchadnezzar, we muſt underſtand, 
that he was only a viceroy, and not (as ſome have 
miſtaken it) think that this was Amaſis. For to 
place the beginning of Amaſis's reign in the 23d of 
Nebuchadnezzar, were as well repugnant unto the 
prophecies before alledged, as to all chronology and 
hiſtory. Some there are, which to help this in- 
convenience imagine that there were two ſucceſſive- 
ly bearing the name of Amaſis; others that there 
were two Apries, the one ſlain by Nebuchadnezzar, 
the other by Amaſis a queſtion of ſmall impor- 
tance, becauſe the difference is only about a name, 
it being once granted that the perſon mention'd in 
ſcriptures, was deprived of life and kingdom by the 
Aſſyrians, Yet for any thing that I can perceive, 
that Apries, of whom the Greek hiſtorians wrote, 
could not be the deputy of Nebuchadnezzar, ſeeing 
that he was the grandchild of Pharaoh Neco, and 
made war (as they report) upon the Phenitians, 
who were, before the Egyptians, become ſubject un- 
to the crown of Babylon. I might add perhaps, that 
he whom Nebuchadnezzar left as governour of E- 
2)pt, was more likely to have had ſome Chaldean 
or Aſſyrian than Fg yprian name; unleſs we ſhould 
think that he had been a traitor to his natural prince, 
and ſo rewarded by the conqueror with lieutenantſhi 
the country : about which it were but frivolous to 
diſpute. Thus nuch in brief we ought to believe, 
that Nabuchodonoſor made an abſolute conqueſt of 
Egypt ; that he was not fo fooliſh as to give it away, 
any man may gueſs; that he appointed one to rule 
the country, it is conſequent unto the former, and 
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hath authority of Foſepbus; that this governour (or 
ſome ſucceſſor of his) was afterwards taken and 
ſlain by Amaſis, I fee probability enough to per- 
ſuade my ſelf ; and yet can well be content, that o- 
thers uſe their liberty, and believe what they liſt, 
As for the army which the Egyptian king Apries is 
ſuppoſed to have kept of Ionians and Carians ; I 
hold them to be none other than the gartiſons of mer- 
cenary ſoldiers which were left by the Aſjrian for 
the guard of his viceroy, and cuſtody of the new 
ſubdued province : as rr i the company return- 
ing from Cyrene and Barce, who together with the 
friends of ſuch as were ſlain in that expedition, re- 
membred before out of the Greek hiſtorians, depo- 
ſed and flew Apries, I take them to have been the 
Egyptian fugitives which then recovered their own 
country. Sure it is that this prophecy of Ezekiel 
was verified, f At zhe end of forty years will I ga- 
ther the Egyptians from the people where they were 
ſcattered, and I will bring again the captivity of E- 
gypt, and will cauſe them to return into the land of 
Pathros into the land of their babitation, and they 
ſhall be there a ſmall kingdom. If the Egyptian 
prieſts alluded hereunto in the tale which they made 
of Amaſiss obtaining the kingdom, then are they 
to be help'd with this or the like interpretation; 
if they deviſed matter that had no ſhadow of truth, 
only to keep the Greeks from knowledge of their 
country's diſgrace ; then are they little to be regard- 
ed, ſince we know the truth with them. | 


Sn + X. 


Of the ſundry accounts drawn from ſundry ats of 


Nebuchadnezzar, and of ihe deſtruction of Ni- 


neveh by him; the time of which action is un- 
certain. 


HES E victories brought the greatneſs of the 
T Aſſrian empire to the full, and from them 
was reckoned the time of Nebuchadnezzar”s reign. 
in ſundry places of ſcripture. To ſpeak any more 
of the queſtions ariſing about the ſupputation of 
Nebuchadnezzar's times, might ſeem to be the over- 
handling of one argument: yet thus much I will 
note; that whereas Daniel was carried captive in 
the 3d year of Jehoiabim's reign (which ran along 
with ſome part of Nebuchadnezzar's firſt year) and 
was kept in diet 3 years more, before he was brought 
into the king's preſence ; it could not be the 2d of 
Nebuchadnezzar's kingdom, wherein he interpre- 


ted the forgotten dream of the great image, fore- 


ſhewing the ſucceſs of monarchies, but the 24 
of his empire. The ſame or the like may be ſaid 
of divers places which refer ſundry matters unto 
their ſet years; as that of Ezekiel before cited, where 
he foretells that Egypt ſhould be given in reward 
for the ſervice done before Tyrus, dating his prophe- 
cy in the 27th year; and that of Daniel, placing the 
erection of the golden image in the 18th year: for 
theſe years held no dependance upon either the be- 
ginning of Nebuchadnexzar's kingdom, or of his 
empire, nor yet upon any of the captivities, but 
had reference to ſome memorable actions omitted 
in ſcripture, and therefore not eaſy to be found, 
nor worth the labour of uncertain ſearch. 

Of any war made by Nehuchadmezzar after ſuch 
time as he returned from the conqueſt of Egypt, 
I do not read: excepting that againſt Nineveh, 
the deſtruction whereof was fore-told by the pro- 
phet Nahum. Nineveh had long before bcen ta- 
ken by Merodach (as in due place hath been fhew- 
ed) and together with the reſt of A/jria made 
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ſubject to Babylon. Vet was it left under a peculiar 
king; who rebelling againſt the Chaldean, as Jehoi- 
akim and Zedekias, tributary kings of Juda, had 
done, taſted likewiſe of the ſame fortune, That 
the deſtruction of Nineveh followed the conqueſt of 
Egypt, it appeareth by the compariſon which Na- 
bum the prophet made between this city that was to 
fall, and the city of No in Egypt that was fallen al- 


ready. But how long after this came to pals, it is 


(methinks) impoſſible to find out. For whereas it 
is found in an Hebrew chronology, that it was in 
the firſt of Nebuchadnezzar's reign ; the place of 
Nahum laſt cited is enough to diſprove it. Where- 
as it is referred by ſome unto the firſt of his monar- 


chy, which began at the end of the Egyptian wars; 


the whole prophecy of Nahum, which went between 
the one and the other, argueth ſtrongly, that there 
was a longer ſpace of time intercurrent. So that to 
enquire into the very year of this deſtruction, or 
other circumſtances of the war, whether managed 
by Nabuchodonoſor in perſon, or by his lieutenants, 
were ſomewhat like unto the vain curioſity of 
Tiberius Ceſar, enquiring who was the mother of 
Hecuba ; or to the like idle pains which he ſhould 
take, who would ſeek to learn what woman that 
Huzzab queen of Nineveh was, whoſe wotul cap- 
tivity the ſame prophet Nahum likewiſe did fore- 
tel]. 


S2K0CT: AS... 


Of the latter time of Nebuchadnezzar; his build- 
ings, madneſs, and death. 


F the time which this great monarch ſpent in 
quiet, I think there are no monuments ex- 
tant; ſave thoſe which we find among the prophe- 
cies of Daniel. Among theſe we may reckon his 
reat works at Babylon, wherewith he pleaſed him- 
ſelf ſo well, that he broke out into theſe glorious 
words: b [s not this great Babel that I have built 
for the houſe of the kingdom, by the might of my 
power, and for the honour of my majeſiy * Surely if 
thoſe things be true that are by Joſephus rehearſed 
of him out of Beroſus and Megaſihenes, he might 
well delight himſelf with the contemplation of ſuch 
goodly and magnificent buildings. For it is faid, 
that he fortified Babylon with a triple wall; that 
beſides other ſtately works, hes raiſed thoſe huge 
arches wherewith were borne up the high orchards, 
hanging as it were in the air, and equalling the 
tops of mountains, which moſt ſumptuous frame, 
that outlaſted all the remainder of the 4/rian, and 
all the Per/iau empire, is ſaid to have been reared, 
and finiſhed in 15 days. 

But of all this, and other his magnificence, we 
find little elſe recorded, than that (which indeed is 
moſt profitable lor us to conſider) his over- valuing 
of his own greatneſs abaſed him unto a condition, 
inferiour to the pooreſt of men. And not undeſer- 
vedly fell theſe judgments of God upon him. For 
whereas God had honoured him, not only with 
many victories, and much happineſs in his own 
life, but with a diſcovery of things to come after 
him, yea, and had approved the certainty of his 
dream, by the miraculous reducing of it into his 
memory, and interpretation thereof by Daniel the 
prophet : he nevertheleſs became ſo forgetful of 
God, whoſe wonderful power he had ſeen and ac- 
knowledged, that he cauſed a golden image to be 
ſet up and worſhipped: ordaining a cruel death as 
reward unto them that ſhould dare to diſobey his 
kingly will and pleaſure, which was utterly repug- 
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nant to the law of him that is he King of kings. 
Hereof St. Ferome hath well noted; Yelox oblivio 
veritatis, ut qui dudum ſes vum Dei quaſi Deum 
adoraverat, nunc flatuam ſibi fieri jubeat, ut ne 
quaſi Deus in ſtatua adoraretur : A haſty forgetful- 
neſs of the truth, that he who ſo lately had wor- 
ſhipped (Daniel) the ſervant of God, as if he had 
been God himſelf, ſhould now command a ſtatua to 
be erected unto himſelf, wherein himſelf might be 
worthipped as God. From this impiety it pleaſed 
God to reclaim him, by the ſtrange and wonder- 
ful delivery of thoſe bleſſed ſaints out of the fiery ' 
furnace; who being thrown into it bound, for re- 
fuſing to commit idolatry, were aſſiſted by an an- 
gel; preſerved from all harm of the fire; looſen- 
ed from their bands; and finally called out with 
gracious words, and reſtored to their former ho- 
nour, by the king : who, amazed at the miracle, 
made a decree tending to the honour of God, 
which by erection of his image he had violated, 
Yet this devotion of Nebnchadnezzar was not fo 
rooted in him, that it could bring forth fruit an- 
ſwerable to his haſty zeal. Therefore was he fore- 
warned by God in a dream of the terrible judgment 
hanging over his head, which Daniel expounding, 
adviſed him to break off his fin by righteouſneſs, and 
his iniquity by mercy towards the poor, that there 
might be an healing of his error. Hereby it ſeems 
injuſtice and cruelty were the faults, for which he 
was threatened, but this threatning ſufficed not un- 
to his reformation, For that ſo great a monarch 
ſhould be driven from among men (according to 
the tenor of the dream and interpretation) yea com- 
pelled to dwell with the beaſts of the field, and 
made to eat graſs as the oxen, was a thing ſo in- 
credible in man's judgment, that eaſily it might be 
thought an idle dream, and much more eaſily be 
forgotten at the year's end. One whole year's lei- 
ſure to repent was given to this haughty prince: 
which reſpite of the execution may ſeem to have 
bred in him a forgetfulneſs of God's ſentence. For 
at the end of 12 months; walking in the royal 
palace of Babel, he was ſo overjoy'd and trar.ſport- 
ed with a vain contemplation of his own ſeeming 
happineſs, that without all fear of God's heavy 
judgment pronounced againſt him, he uttered thole 
lofty words before rehearſed, in vaunting of the 
majeſtical works which he had reared, as well be- 
ſeeming his majeſtical perſon. But his high ſpeeches 
were not fully ended, when a voice from heaven, 
telling him that his Kingdom was departed from 
him, rehearſed over yato him the ſentence again, 
which was fulfilled upon him the very ſame hour. 

That Solomon and many other princes and great 
ones, have taken delight in their own buildings, 
it cannot any way be doubted ; yet I do not re- 
member that ever I have read of any, that were 
puniſhed for rejoicing in works of this kind (tho? 
it is hard in joy, or any paſſion of the mind, to 
keep a juſt meaſure) excepting only this Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 

The like may be ſaid of David: for other (and 
ſome very godly) kings have multered all their 
forces to the very laſt man; but few or none have 
been known to have been puniſhed as David was. 
Surely I not only hold it lawful to rejoice in thoſe 
good things, wherewith God hath bleſſed us; but 
a note of much unthankfulneſs to entertain them 
with a ſullen and unfeeling diſpoſition. Yet as all 
human affections, wherein due reference to God 
is wanting, are no better than obſcure clouds, 
hindring the influence of that bleſſed light, which 
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clarifies the ſoul of man, and prediſpoſeth It unto 
the brightneſs of eternal felicity ; ſo that inſolent 
joy, which man in the pride of his vain imagina- 
tion conceiveth of his own wrath, doth above all 
other paſſions blaſt our minds, as 1t were with light- 
ning, and make us to reflect our thoughts upon our 
ſeeming inherent greatneſs, forgetting the whilſt 
him, to whom we are indebted for our very being. 
Wherefore theſe mala mentis gaudia; the evil joys 
of the mind, were not unaptly, by the prince of 
Latin poets, beſtowed in the entrance of hell, and 
placed further inward than ſorrows, cares, and fears; 
not far from the iron cabbins of the furies. And 
certainly it is no unlikely token of vengeance near 
at hand, when theſe unreaſonable fluſhes of proud 
and vain joy, do rage in a mind, that ſhould have 
been humbled with a juſt repentance and acknow- 
ledgment of ill deſerving. | 

This was verified upon Nebauchadnezzar, whole 
puniſhment was ſingular and unexampled. For he 
ran among beaſts in the fields and woods, where 
for ſeven years he lived, not only as a ſavage man, 
but as a ſavage beaſt, for a beaſt he thought him- 
ſelf ſecundum ſuam imaginationem, as * Thomas not- 
eth, and therefore fed himſelf in the ſame manner, 
and with the ſame food that beaſts do; not that he 
was changed in figure external according to Medi- 
ana, in ſo much as he appeared a beaſt to other 
men's eyes, as St. Jerome in the lite of Hilarius 
(how true God knows) ſpeaks of a woman that ap- 
peared to all other men's ſight a cow, but to Hila- 
rius only a woman 3 neither was he changed as /phi- 
genia the daughter of Agamemnon was ſaid to be, 
into a hind, nor made a monſter as © Dorotheus and 
Epiphanius dreamed: but according to St. Ferome's 
expoſition of theſe words. At the ſame time was 
my underſtanding reſtored unto me, &c. Quando di- 
cit (faith St. Jerome) ſenſum ſibi redditum, oſtendit 
non formam ſe amiſiſſe ſed mentem; when he faith 
that his ſenſe was reſtored unto him, he ſheweth that 
he had not loſt his human ſhape, but his under- 
ſtanding. Seven years expired, it pleaſed God to 
reſtore Nebuchadnezzar, both to his underſtanding, 
and to his eſtate, for which he acknowledged and 
praiſed God all the reſt of his life, © confeſſing his 
power and everlaſting being ; that he was the Lord 
of heaven and earth, and wrought without reſiſtance 
what he pleaſed in both; that his works were all 
truth, and his ways righteous. Which gave argu- 
ment to many of the fathers, and others, not to 
doubt of his ſalvation ; namely St. Auguſtine, The- 
odoret, Lyra, Carthufianus, and others. And for 
that place of Eſay the fourteenth, out of which his 
perdition may be gathered, the aforenamed authors 
apply the ſame to Balthaſar, becauſe Eſay both in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth chapter ſpeaketh of the 
king, and the deſtruction of Babylon jointly. 


STD. 
Of EVILMERO DACH. 


Aving already ſpoken what I could of the 

1 fucceſſion and years of Nebuchadnezzar*s po- 
ſterity z the moſt that may be ſaid of him, is ſaid 
of Evilmerodach, which I will not here again re- 
hearſe. 
He loſt ſome part of that which his father had 
gotten; and left his kingdom burning in a war 
that conſumed it to aſhes. . He Yoſt Egypt by re- 
bellion of the people, in the nineteenth year of 
his reign, which was forty years after his father 
had conquered it. But this agrees neither with the 
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account of Herodotus, who allows to Amaſis four 
and forty years of reign; nor with that of Dio- 
dorus, who gives him five and fifty, faying that he 
died in the third year of the threeſcore and third 
Olympiad, when Cambyſes did conquer Egypt. There 
were indeed but ſeven and thirty years, which paſſed 
between the ſecond year of the four and fiftieth 
Olympiad (which was the nineteenth of Evilmero- 
dach, and the firſt of Amaſis) and the fifth of Cam- 
byſ2s's reign wherein he won Egypt 3 of which ſeven 
and thirty years it is credibly held that Pſammenni- 
tus, the ſon of Amaſis, reigned three: ſo that Ama- 
ſis could be no longer king than four and thirty 
years. But ſceing that theſe two Greek hiſtorians 
have been abuſed by Egyptian prieſts, in the ſub- 
ſtance of that which was ſpoken of Amaſis, it is no 
marvel though they were alſo deceived in the length 
of his reign. This is the plain anſwer to this objec- 
tion. For to ſay either that the numbers were miſ- 
written, and four and forty ſet down inſtead of four 
and thirty, or that Amaſis did temporiſe a while 
with the Hrians, and not bear himſelf as abſolute 
king of Egypt, until the nineteenth of Evilmerodach 
(at which time, and not before, it hath been proved 
out of Ezekiel, that Eg ypt became again a kingdom) 
I hold it a ſuperfluous excuſe. | | 
Whether theſe Egyptian troubles did animate the 
king of the Medes to deal with Evilmerodach, as 
with a prince greater in fame, and reputation, got- 
ten by the decayed valour of his people, than in 
preſent forces; or rather (as I think) ſome foil re- 
ceived by the 4//jrian invading Media, emboldened 
the Egyptians to rebel againſt him: I will neither un- 
dertake, nor ſeek to define. *Xenophon tells, that 
the firſt ſervice of young Cyrus in war was under 
Astyages king of the Medes, his grandfather, if a 
proſperous fight againſt the Arian prince, who did 
ſet upon him; at which time Cyrus was fifteen or 
ſixteen years old. If therefore Cyrus lived three- 
{core and three years (as he is ſaid to have died well 
ſtricken in years) which is held to be the ordinary 
term of no ſhort life, then was this encounter in the 
third year of Evilmerodach's reign. Yet by the 
ſame reckoning it ſhould follow, that the war be- 
gan more early between theſe nations, for as much as 
the manner of their fight in former times, with other 
circumſtances inſinuating as much, are found in the 
ſame place of * Xenophon. And it may well be, that 
the death or deſtruction of Nabuchodoneſor gave 
courage unto thoſe that had felt him a troubleſome 
neighbour, to ſtand upon prouder terms with the 
Aſſjrians, than in his flouriſhing eſtate they durſt 
have uſed. Howſocver the quarrel began, we find 
that it ended not before the laſt ruin of the AHrian 
monarchy. For the Babylonian, being too proud 
to digeſt the loſſes which he received by the Medes 
and their allies the Perſians, drew unto his party 
the Lydians, and all the people of the leſſer 4/ia, 
with gifts and ſtrong perſuaſions, hoping ſo to over- 


whelm his enemies with a ſtrong invaſion, whom in 


- vain he had ſought to weary gut with a lingring 


war. 

Fhis happen'd after the death of Aflyages, who 
left the world in the nineteenth year of Evilmerodach, 
at which time Amaſis took poſſeſſion of Egypt. So 
that the I Hrian having his hands already full of bu- 
ſineſs, which more earneſtly did affect him, ſeems 
thereby to have given the better means unto the Egyy- 
tians, of new erecting their kingdom, which by long 
diſtance of place did fundry times find occaſion to 
rebel in after-ages, and ſet up a king within it ſelf, 
againſt the far more mighty Perſian. 


b Med. I. 2. de recta in Deum fide, cap. 7. e Dor. in Synopſi. Ep. in vit. Dan. Pan. 4. 32, 34. 
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The iſſue of theſe great preparations made by E- 
wilmerodach againſt the Medes, was ſuch as opened 
the way unto the fulfilling of thoſe prophecies, which 


were many years .before uttered againſt Babel, by 


Eſay and Jeremy. 

For the Ayrians, and their confederates, who, 
truſting in their numbers, thought to have buried 
the Medes and Perſians, under their thick ſhowers 


of arrows and darts, were encountered with an army 


of ſtout and well- trained men, weightily armed for 
cloſe fight, by whom they were beaten in open bat- 
tle, wherein Evilmerodach was ſlain. So that great 
frame of empire which Nabuchodonoſor had raiſed 
and upheld, being ſhaken and grievouſly crack'd 
under his unfortunate ſon, was left to be ſuſtained 
by his unworthy nephew: a man more likely to 
have overthrown it, when it was greateſt and ſtrong- 
eſt, than to repair it, when it was in way of falling. 


S ECT. XIII. 


A private conjecture of the author; ſerving to make 
good thoſe things, which are cited out of Beroſus, 
concerning the ſucceſſors of Evilmerodach, without 


wrong to the truth, the quality, and death of 
Balthaſar., 


Hough I have already (as it ſeems to me) 
ſufficiently proved that Badthaſar was the ſon 

and immediate ſdeceſſor to Evilmerodach, yet con- 
ſidering «arneſtly the conjectures of thoſe writers, 
which following Beroſus, inſert Nigliſar or Nirigliſ- 
ſoroor, and his fon Labaſ/ardach between them: as 
alſo that which I find in Herodotus of Nitvcris a fa- 
mous queen of Babylon, who greatly adorned and 
fortified that city; I have thought it not ſuperfluous 
hefe in this place to ſhew, by what means 1t was 
poſſible that ſome error might have crept into the 
hiſtory of thoſe times, and thereby have brought us 
to a needleſs trouble of ſearching out the truth, as 
it were by candle-light, in the uncertain fragments 
of loſt authors, which we might have found b 
day-light, had we adher'd only to the ſcriptures. 
Firſt therefore J obſerve, that the time which Be- 
roſus divides betwixt Evilmerodach, and the two 
next kings, agrees with the years in which Nebu- 
chadnezzar lived wild among brute beaſts in the o. 
pen field. Secondly, that the ſuddenneſs of this ac- 
cident, which came in one hour, could not but work 
much perturbation in that ſtate, wherein doubtleſs the 
honour of ſo noble a prince was highly regarded, 
his calamity pity'd, and his reſtitution hop'd; the 
rediction of Daniel finding reputation in that clauſe 
which promiſed his recovery, as being verified in 
that which had been more incredible. Now if we 
do in common reaſon judge, what courſe was like 
to be taken by the great ones of the kingdom, for 
ſettling the government, whilſt the king was thus 
diſtracted, we ſhall find it moſt likely, that his fon 
and heir did occupy the royal throne, with condi- 
tion to reſtore it unto his father, when God ſhould 
enable him to repoſſeſs it. In this his rule Evil- 
merodach being to ſupply the utter want of under- 
{tanding in his father, as *prozefors do the unripe- 
neſs of it in young, but reaſonable kings, might ea- 
ſily either commit the inſolencies, or fall into the 
troubles, incident to ſuch an office. That he had in 
him very ſmall ability of government, it appears by 
his ill maintaining the empire, when he held it in 
his own right. That his ſiſter Vitocris (if Nztocris 
were his filter) was a woman of an high ſpirit, it 
appears by that which Herodotus reports of her, ſay- 
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ing that ſhe was more cunning than Semiramis, as 
appear'd in her magnificent and uſeful works about 
the river of Euphrates, and her fortification of Ba- 
bylon againſt the Medes, who had gotten many towns 
from the A/jrians, and amongſt them Nineveb. 
Wherefore it were not unreaſonable to think, that 
ſuch a woman, ſeeing how the empire went to de- 
cay through her brother's miſgovernment, uſed prac- 
tices to get the rule into her own hands, and after- 
wards, as a mother, to leave it unto her ungracious 
ſon, Other time than this, wherein Nzzocris could 
have reigned, we do not find ; but we find in Be- 
roſus (as Joſephus hath cited him) that Mgliſar, who 
got the kingdom from Evilmerodach, was his ſiſter's 
husband ; which argues this to have been the ſame 
woman. As for Labaſſardach the ſon of Nigh/ar, 
if at the end of nine months reign he were for his 
lewd conditions ſlain by the nobility, as the ſame 
— reporteth, it ſeems that God prepared here 
by the way for Nebuchadnezzar's reſtitution (whoſe 
term of puniſhment was then expired) by raifing ſuch 
troubles as ſhould make him the more deſired, both of 
the princes and the people. I will not here uſe ma- 
ny words to confute that which Beroſus hath fur- 
ther ſet down of Evilmerodach, telling us that he was 
ſlain by his ſiſter's husband: for the plain words of 
ſcripture naming the year wherein he gave liberty to 
Jechonia, do plainly teſtify that he out- lived the 
three or four and fortieth year of his father's reign, 
which was the laſt of his life. 

This may ſuffice to ſhew, that they who are ſaid 
to have ſucceeded Evilmerodach in the kingdom, 
might indeed have ſo done, though not when he 
held it in his own right. Of Balthaſar, who was 
his ſon and heir, we find, that he had ſuch condi- 
tions, as God permitted to be in a king for the 
ruin of the people. He was from his young years 
of a miſchievous nature; having in his father's 
time ſlain a noble young man that ſhould have 
married his ſiſter, only for ſpight and envy to ſee 


y him kill two wild beaſts in hunting, at which him- 


ſelf having thrown his javelin had miſſed them. 
Another great lord he had gilded, becauſe a gentle- 
woman commending his beauty, faid it were a hap- 
py woman that ſhould be his wife. Such barbarous 
villanies cauſed many which had loved his father 
(as a good and gracious, though unfortunate prince) 
to revolt from him unto the enemy as ſoon as he 
was king. Neither do I find that he perform'd any 
thing worthy of record, but as a coward and a fool 
he loſt all; ſitting ſtill, and not once daring to give 
battle to them that daily took ſomewhat from him; 
yet careleſly feaſting when danger had hemm'd him 
in on every ſide, and when death arreſted him by 
the hands of thoſe whom he had wronged in his fa- 
ther's life. So the end of him was baſe and miſe- 
rable; for he died as a fool taken in unexcuſable 
ſecurity, yet had not that happineſs (ſuch as it is) 
of a death free from apprehenſion of fear, but was 
terrified with a dreadful viſion, which had ſhewed 
his ruin not many hours before, even whilſt he was 
drinking in that wine, which the ſwords of his in- 
ſulting enemies drew out of him, together with his 
lateſt blood. It is therefore in this place enough to 
ſay of him, That after a diſhonourable reign of ſe- 
venteen years, he periſhed like a beaſt, and was 
ſlain as he deſerved. The reſt that concerneth him 
in queſtion of his time, hath been ſpoken heretofore ; 
in matter of his affairs, ſhall be handled among the 
of Cyrus, to whoſe ſtory that of Balthaſar is but an 
appendix. | 


2 Herodotus, lib. 1. 
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SAE .-- 
Of the original and firſt greatneſs of the Perſians. 


Sue T.-L. 


That the Medes were chief actors in the ſubverſion 
of the Babylonian empire. 


H E line of Belochus being now. extinguiſh- 
| ed in Baltbaſar, the empire of Babylon, and 
of 4ſſyria, was joined firſt to that of Media, 
which then was governed „ #2 angie or Darius 
Medus, after whom Cyrus became lord and mo- 
narch both of AHria and of Media itſelf. | 
Of the race of. Phul Belochus there were ten kings 
beſides himſelf, and of Arbaces as many are found 
by Metafihenes. Theſe two provincial governours, 
having cut down the laſt branch of Ninus in Sar- 
danapalus, divided between them the eaſtern empire. 
Cyaxares (whom the ſcriptures call Darius Medus) 
the laſt of the race of Arbaces dying about two 
years after that the line of Belochus was ended in 
Balthaſar ; the dominions as well of the conqueror, 
as of the conquered, fell to a third family, namely, 


with the king of the Medes, the dukes thereof, the 
princes thereof, and all the land of bis dominion. 
Theſe ſcriptures Julius Africanus doth well open, 
who taking authority from Diodore, Caſtor, Thallus, 
and others, delivereth that Babylon was taken before 
Cyrus began to reign, which alſo agreeth with Stra- 
bo, where he faith, That as the Medes were ſubju- 
gated by the Perſians, ſo before that, both the Ba- 
bylonians and Afſyrians were maſter'd by the Medes. 
And therefore the reports of Faſtin and Herodotus 
are not to be received, who attribute the taking of 
Babylon to Cyrus alone. 


e 


By what means the empire was tranſlated from the 
Medes to the Perſians. 


H dn the kingdom of che Medes fell into the 
hands of Cyrus, it is a doubt not ſufficiently 
clear'd by hiſtorians: but rather their different rela- 


to Cyrus of the houſe of Achemenes, the princes of tions of his beginnings have bred the former opi- 
which blood reigning in Per/ia had formerly been , nion of thoſe who give the conqueſt of Babel to 
dependants on the Medes, and were of as little pow- the Perſian only. For ſome there are who deny 
er at home, as of fame abroad in the world. that Aba had any other ſucceſſor than Cyrus his 

Of the family of Achemenes, and line of the Per- grand- child by Mandane. Whereas Crefias on the 
an kings, we ſhall hereafter find occaſion in due contrary fide affirmeth, that Cyrus was no way de- 


place to intreat. 

The nation of the Medes deſcended from Madai 
the third ſon of Japhet; that they had kings ſoon 
after the flood, Lactantius and Diodorus have found 


ſcended from Aſtyages (whom he calleth Afygas or 
Apama) but only that having vanquiſhed him in 
battle, and confined him to Bactria, he married his 
daughter Amytis. But I find the relations of Cre- 


record; for La#antius rememembreth an ancient ſias often cited and ſeldom followed, and himſelf 


king of the Medes called Hydaſpes, and Diodore 
ſpeaketh of Pharnus with his ſeven ſons, ſlain by 
the 4/jrian in the beginning of their empire. 

But of theſe who ſucceeded Arbaces the firſt, that 
freed his nation from the AHrians; I take the liſt 
and number from Euſebius, adding Darius Meds - 
of whom I have ſpoken 1n their proper places here- 
tofore ; and they are theſe : 


Arbaces Who reigned 28 years 

 Sofarmus 30 years 
Medidus 40 years 
Gardiceas 13 years 
Diocles 53 years 
Phraortes 24 years 
Cyaxares | 32 years 
Aſtyages 38 years 
Darius Medus | 


And though the Greeks aſcribe the conqueſt of 
Babylon to Cyrus alone, yet the ſcriptures teach us 
that Darius was not only king of Media, and had 
the Perſians his followers, but that the army victo- 
rious over Balthaſar was his; as the Aſſyrian and 
Babylonian empire alſo was during his own life. For 
we find in Daniel, that Darius of the Medes took 
the kingdom being threeſcore and two years old: 
And further, what officers it pleaſed him to ſet over 
the kingdom. And ſo was it propheſied by 1/aiah 
long before: Behold I will ſtir up the Medes againſt 
them, &c. And by Jeremy, The Lord hath raiſed 
up the ſpirit of the king of the Medes, for his pur- 
poſe is againſt Babel to deſtroy it; and in the eight 
and twentieth verſe, Prepare againſt her the nations, 


ſometimes very juitly reproved of wilful untruth, 

Viginier, a diligent and learned hiſtorian of this 
age, produceth many probable reaſons that {4ſya- 
ges had no ſuch ſon as Cyaxares, or Darius Medus ; 
and to confirm his opinion the more, he citeth Dio- 
dore, Juſtin, Strabo, Plato, Ariſtotle, Iſocrates, and 
before them Caſtor, Thallus, and Phlegon, who do 
not find any ſuch ſucceſſor. Neither do Tatianus, 
Theophilus Antiochenus, Julius Africanus, Clemens 
Aleuandrinus, Fuſtin Martyr, Lactantius, Euſebius, 
St. Jerome, or St. Auguſtine, make report out of any 
faithful author by them read, that hath given other 
ſon or ſucceſſor to Aſtyages than Cyrus. 

Yet ſeeing that this manner of argument, ab au- 
thoritate negative, doth never inforce conſent ; we 
may be the bolder (all this great liſt of noble writers 
by him alledg'd notwithſtanding) to affirm, that ei- 
ther Aſlyages himſelf muſt have been Darius of the 
Medes, which cannot agree with his place in the 
courſe of time: or elſe, to give him ſome other ſuc- 
ceſſor, according to Foſephus and * Xenophon, the 
ſame whom Daniel calleth Darius. For it is ma- 
nifeſt, and without diſpute, that the king of the 
Medes commanded in chief, and was abſolute lord 
of that conqueſt, Cyrus during his life being no o- 
ther than the lieutenant of his army, and ſubject to 
his authority ; the ſtrength of both nations, to wit, 
the Medes and Per/ians, with other the vaſſals of 
Darius, being joined together to compound it. 

But it is very certain, that the honour of that 
great victory over Babylon was wholly given to Cy- 
rus, Who was the inſtrument pre-ordained and fore- 
named by God himſelf, not only for this action, 
but for the delivery of his church; a greater work 


Ia. 13. 17, b 51. 11, & 23. e Lib. 16. 4 Zon. I. 1. c. 19. Joſ. Ant. I. 10. c. 13. Xen, I. 8. ped. 
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or monarchy, how powerful ſoever. 4 
And it may well be thought, that the ſ61diers 
imployed in that ſervice did rather aſcribe the glo- 


ry to him that was the beſt man of wat, than to the 


Median, who. was greateſt in riches and power, 
All which alſo falling upon Cyrus by ſucceſſion, and 
continuing in his poſterity, did much augment the 
fame of his virtue, which among prophane hiſto- 
rians over-grew altogether the honour due to Cyax- 
ares, both becauſe he was old, and did nothing in 

on; as alſo becauſe he ſoon after quitted the 
world, and left Cyrus, who was poſſeſs'd of what- 
ſoever belonged to Darius, before the fame of any 
ſuch king or conqueror was carried far off. 

And for the Greek hiſtorians, they took all things 
from the relation of the Perſians, who gave to Cy- 
rus all the praiſe of a moſt excellent prince, mak- 
ing none his equal. Only Daniel in the firſt, fifth, 
and ſixth chapters of his prophecies, makes it plain 
that himſelf not only lived a great officer under 
king Darius, but that he continued in that eſtate 
to the firſt of Cyrus, which, being the year of Da- 
niel's death, could not have been diſtinguiſhed from 
the reign of Darius, if they had begun together 
and reigned jointly ; neither can it be ĩimagined that 
Darius held the kingdom by Cyrus's permiſſion, 
conſidering that Cyrus began after him. 


. 


Xenophon's relation of the war which the Medes 
and Perſians made with joint forces upon the Aſſy- 
rians and others. 


HES E teſtimonies of the ſcriptures, which 
FT need no other confirmation, are yet made 
more open to our underſtanding, by that which 
Xenophon hath written of theſe wars: the cauſe 
whereof, according to his report, was this. 

When the 4/Jjrian had enlarged his empire with 
victories, and was become lord of all Syria, and 
many other countries, he began to hope that if the 
Meats could be brought under his ſubjection, there 
ſhould not then be left any nation adjoining able 
to make head againſt him. For the king of the 
Medes was able to bring into the field threeſcore 
thouſand foot, and above ten thouſand horſe, to 
which the forces of Per/ia being joined made an 
exceeding ſtrong army. | 

The AHrian conſidering the ſtrength of ſuch a 
neighbour, invited Creſus king of Lydia, a prince 
very mighty both in men and treaſure, and with 
him other lords of Aſia the leſs to his aſſiſtance, 
alledging that thoſe eaſtern nations were very pow- 
erful, and ſo firmly conjoin'd by league and many 
alliances, that it would not be eaſy, no not poſſible, 
for any one nation to reſiſt them, With theſe incite- 
ments, and ſtrengthned with great preſents, he drew 
to himſelf ſo many adherents as he compounded 
an army of two hundred thouſand foot, and three- 
ſcore thouſand horſe ; of which, ten thouſand horſe, 
and forty thouſand foot were led by Creſus, who had 
great cauſe of enmity with the Meges, in regard 
of the war made by them againſt his father Ahyattes; 
but this great army was by Cyaxares king of the 
Medes, and by Cyrus general of the Perſian forces, 
utterly broken; upon which defeat, the M rian king 
being alſo ſlain, ſo many of the A{rians revolted 
as Babylon it felt could not longer be aſſured with- 
out the ſuccours of mercenaries, waged with great 
ſums of money out of Aa the leſs, Eg yt, and 
elſcwhere. 


poſſeſo d himſelf of a great part of the leſſer 4/ia, at 
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in the eyes of God, than the ſubverſion of any ſtate 


the body. 


Which new-gathered forces were alſo 
ſcattered by - Cyrus, who following his advantage, 


— 
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which time it was, as I take it, that Creſus him- 
ſelf was alſo made priſoner, 

The attempt of Babylon following ſoon after, 
the army lying before it being paid by Darius, 
whom Xenopbon calleth Cyaxares, and led by Cyrus's 
ſiſter's ſon, prevailed againſt Balthaſar, as in due 
time ſhall be ſet down. | 

Thoſe Perfians which followed Cyrus, and by 


him levied, are number'd thirty thouſand Foot-men, 


of which a thouſand were armed gentlemen, the 
reſt of the common ſort were archers, or fuch as 
uſed the dart and the fling. So far Xenophon. Of 
whom in this argument, as it is true, that he de- 
ſcribed in Cyrus the pattern of a moſt heroical 
prince, with much poetical addition: fo it cannot 
be denied, but that the bulk and groſs of his nar- 
ration was founded upon mere hiſtorical truth. _ 
Neither can it indeed be affirmed of any the 
like writer, that in every ſpeech and circumſtance 
he hath preciſely tied himſelf to the phraſe of the 
ſpeaker, or nature of the occaſion, but borrowed 
in each out of his own invention, appropriating the 
ſame to the times and perſons of whom he treated, 
Putting therefore apart the moral and political diſ- 
courſe, and examining but the hiſtory of things done, 
it will eaſily appear that Xenophon hath handled his 
undertaken ſubject in ſuch ſort, that by beautifying 
the face thereof, he hath not in any fort corrupted 


. 


The eſtate of the Medes and Perſians in times fore- 
going this great war. 


OR it is commonly agreed upon, that Ache- 

menes the fon of Perſes being governour of 
Perſia, did aſſociate himſelf with Arbaces, who 
commanded in Media in that rebellion againſt Sar- 
danapalus, and that each of them after the victory 
obtained, held for himſelf the dominion of thoſe 
countries which he had formerly ruled for the A- 
rians; as allo that they conveighed over the ſame 
honour and power to their poſterity ; which in Me- 
dia was not abſolutely regal, but with ſome reſtraint 
limited, until ſuch time as Dezoces took upon him 
the full authority and majeſty of a kingdom, From 
the death of Sardanapalus to the reign of Dezoces, 
are uſually accounted about an hundred and forty 
years, in the laſt ſixty whereof there reigned in 4/- 


ria mighty princes, namely Salmanaſſar and his 


ſucceſſors, whoſe great atchievements in Syria and 
elſewhere witneſs, that the Medes and Perſians 
found it not for their advantage to undertake any 
offenſive war againſt thoſe victorious kings, it be- 
ing alſo probable that the league continued as yet 
between theſe the ſucceſſors of Belochus, and Arba- 
Jes, who had formerly ſhared the empire. 

Now from the beginning of Deioces to the firſt 
of Aſtyages, there paſs d above ninety years, in which 
if Herodotus have written truly, that Phraortes con- 
quered Perſia, and how he and other the kings of 
Media by many victories greatly enlarged their do- 
minions, and commanded many parts of Aſia, it 
had been but an unadviſed enterpriſe of the AHrians 
and Babylonians, to have waſted themſelves againſt 
the Syrians and Eg yptians, leaving ſo able and vic- 
torious a nation on their backs. But that the Medes 
had done nothing upon the ſouth parts of Perſia, 
and that the Perſians themſelves were not maſters of 
Sufiana in Nabuchodonoſor's time, it is manifeſt in 
Daniel, who was then governour for the Babylo- 
nians in Suſa or Suſan, the chief city thereof. It is 
true indeed, that the Medians, either under Cy- 
axares or Aſtyages, or both, had quarrel with Ha- 

' ' tyaties 
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hattes the father of Creſus, which after ſome ſux 
years diſpute was compounded. _ - . 

How the affairs of Perſia ſtood in ſo many ages, 
I do not find any memory. It ſeemeth that the 
roughneſs of the mountainous country which they 
then poſſeſs d, with the confederacy w uch they con- 
tinued with the Medes, gave them more ſecurity 
than fame: For if their kings, being the poſterity 
of Achemenes, had done any memorable acts, the 
orcatneſs which they afterward obtained would not 
have ſuffer'd any forgetfulneſs thereof. But as we 
find all Xenopbon's reports, both of theſe wars and 
the ſtate of thoſe countries to be very conſonant and 
agreeable to the relation of many other good au- 
chors, ſo it appears, that the race of Achemenes held 
the principality of bh from father to ſon for 
many deſcents. And therefore we may better give 
credit to Xenophon, who affirmeth, that Cambyſes 
the father of Cyrus was king of Per/ia than to 
thoſe that make him a mean man, and ſay, that 
Aſtyages gave him his daughter Mandane in mar- 
riage, to the end that her ſon (whoſe nativity he 
feared) might be diſabled from any great undertak- 
ing by his father's ignobility. 

For what cauſe of grief could it be to Aﬀyages, 

that the ſon of his daughter ſhould become lor 
the beſt part of 4/ia ? No; it was more likely, that 
upon ſuch a prophecy his love to his grandchild 
ſhould have encreaſed, and his care been the greater 
to have married her to ſome prince of ſtrength and 
eminent virtue. | | 

Yea, the ſame Herodotus, who 1s the firſt author, 
and, as I think, the deviſer of the miſchief intended 
againſt Cyrus by his grand-father, doth confeſs, 
That the line of the Achemenidæ was ſo renowned, 
that the great king Xerxes in the height of his pro- 
ſperity did thence derive himſelf, and vaunt of it: 
which he would never have done, had they been 
ignoble, or had they been the vaſſals of any other 
king or monarch. 

For in this ſort Xerxes, in the ſeventh of Herodo- 
tus, deriveth himſelf. 


Achements 
Cambyſes 
Cyrus 
Teiſpeus 
Ariaramnes 
Arſamnes 


Hyſtaſpes 
Darius 
Xerxes. 


Of the Achemenide there were two races : of the 
firſt was Cyrus the great, whoſe iſſue- male failed in 


a Euſeb. I. 6. c. 8. de Præp. E X 
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his two ſons, Cambyſes and Smerdis: This royal 
family is thus ſet down by the learned Reineccius. 


Achemenes the ſon of Perſes, firſt king of 
Perſia. 1 
Darius. | | 
Cyrus, the firſt of that name, had Camby/es 
and Atoſſa, who, married to Pharnaces, 
king of Cappadocia, had Ariyflona and 
other daughters. | 
Cambyſes had | 
Cyrus the great; Cyrus had 5 
Cambyſes, who ſucceeded him, and Smerdis 
ſlain by his brother Camby/es. 


Of the ſecond were thoſe ſeven great princes of 
Perfia, who having overthrown the uſurped royal- 
ty of the Magi, choſe from among themſelves Da- 
rius the ſon of Hy/taſpes king. 

This kingdom of Perſia was firſt known by the 
name of Elam, ſo called after Elam the fon of Sem, 
and the people therein inhabiting Elamitæ; by Eli- 
anus, Elyme ; by Foſephus, Elymi. ' 

Suidas derives this nation ſometimes from Afar, 
ſometimes from Magog, of whom they were called 
Maguſæi; which Maguſz#i, according to * Euſebius, 
are not to be taken for the nation in general, but 
for thoſe who were afterward called the Magi, or 
wiſe men, So do the Greeks, among many other 
their ſayings of them, affirm, that the Perſians were 
anciently written Artæi, and that they called them- 
ſelves Cephenes. But that they were b Elamite, 
Moſes, and the prophets, 1/aiah, Feremiah, Eze- 
kiel, Daniel, and E/dras, in many places confirm: 
which allo St. Jerome upon Feremiah the 2 5th, up- 
on Daniel the 8th, and in his Hebrew queſtions 
approveth, ſaying, Elam a quo Elamite principes 
Perſidis; Elam, of whom were the Elamites princes 
of Perſia. pl wed 

And that city which the author of the 2d book 
of the <Maccabees calleth Per/epolis, is by the au- 
thor of the © ift called Elimais, but is now called 
Siras, being the ſame, which Autiochus, for the 
great riches thereof, twice attempted in vain, and 
to his great diſnonour. And yet this city, now 
called Siras, was not the old Perſepolis; for 
Alexander, at the requeſt of Thais the harlot, 
burat it. 

The firſt king of Perſia to us known, if we fol- 
low the current of authors interpreting the 14th 
chapter of Geneſis, was Chedorlaomer, who lived 
with Amraphel or Ninias, and joined with him in 
the war againſt thoſe Arabians, who was afterwards 
extinguiſhed by the forces of Abraham. 


b Gen, 10. If. 11. 21, 33. Jer. 26, & 29. Erek. 32. Dan. 8. Eſd. 4. 
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TACT 
Of Cyrus's name and firſt actions. 


N S touching the name of Cyrus, *Strabo ſaith, 
that the ſame was taken from a river which 
watereth Per/ia ; this great prince having 

Aeradatus for his proper name. But the great Cyrus 

was not the firſt of that name. Herodotus other- 

wiſe ; and that Cyrus ſignifieth a father in the Per- 


ſian tongue, and therefore ſo intitled by the people. 


It is true, that for his juſtice and other excellent 
virtues he was indeed called a father; but that the 
name of Cyrus had any ſuch ſignification, I think 
it be miſtaken. 

b PJutarch hath a third opinion, affirming, that 
Cyrus is as much as to ſay the ſun, in the ſame lan- 
guage. Howſoever it be, yet the prophet //aiah, 
almoſt 200 years before Cyrus was born, gives him 
that name, Thus ſaith the Lord unto Cyrus, &c. 

Before the conqueſt of Babylon, the victories 
which Cyras obtained were many and great: among 
which, the conqueſt of Lydia, and other provin- 
ces thereto ſubject, together with the taking of Cre- 


ſas himſelf, are not recounted by Euſebius, Oroſius, 


and others, but placed among his later atchieve- 
ments, whoſe opinion for this difference of time is 
founded upon two reaſons ; namely, that of the 
Median there is no mention in that laſt war againſt 
Creſus: and that the obtaining of Sardis is referr'd 
to the 38th Olympiad, and the glorious victory 
which C3rus had over Babylon, to the 55th Olympiad. 
The former of which might have been uſed (and 
was by the Greeks) to exclude the Medes from the 
honour of having won Babylon it ſelf, which in due 
place I have anſwered. The later ſeems to have 
reference to the ſecond war which Cyrus made upon 
Lydia, when it rebelled ; at which time he ſo eſtabliſh- 
ed his former conqueſt, as after that time theſe na- 
tions never offered to revolt. Wherefore I like 
better in this particular to believe with Herodotus, 
whom the moſt of chronoldgers follow, and find 
the enterpriſe of Sardis to precede that of Babylon. 


Ster, II. 


Of Creſus the king of Lydia, who made war upon 
Cyrus. | 1 80 


Have in the laſt book ſpoken ſomewhat of Cre- 

ſus, of his race and predeceſſors, as alſo of 
thoſe kings which governed Lydia in more ancient 
times: of which the firſt (to prophane authors known) 
was Lydus, the ſon of Atys: which family extin- 
guiſhed, the kingdom was by an oracle conferred 
upon Argon, deſcended from Hercules, whereof there 
were 22 generations, Candaules being the laſt, who, 
by ſhewing his fair wife naked to Gyges his favorite, 
was by the ſame Gyges (thereto urged upon peril 
of his own life by the queen) the next day ſlain. 
Which done, Gyges enjoy'd both the queen and 
kingdom of Lydia, and left the fame to Ats his 
ſon, who was father to Sadyattes, the father of Ha- 
Hyattes (who thruſt the Cimmerians out of Aja) 
and Halyattes begat Creſus which five kings, of 
a third race, enjoy'd that kingdom 170 years. Ha- 
Hattes the father of Creſus was an undertaking 


a Strab. 1, 15. 
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prince, and after he had continued a war againſt Cy- 
axares the Median, a prince very powerful, and 
maintained it 6 years, a peace was concluded upon 
equal conditions between them. | . 

Aſtyages, the ſon of Cyaxares, and grand - father 
to Cyrus, thought himſelf greatly honoured by ob- 
taining Aryenes, Creſus's ſiſter, whom he married. 

But Creſus ſo far enlarged his dominions after his 
father's death, as he was nothing inferior in territo- 
ry to any king or monarch of that age: of which 
about that time, there were four in effect of equal 
ſtrength ; to wit, the Median, the Babylonian, the 
Egyptian, and the Lydian: only Nabuchodonoſor, 
after he had joined Phenicia, Paleſtina, and Egypt 
to his empire, had thenceforward no competitor 
during his own life. 

But Creſus, notwithſtanding the men and treaſure 
en in the quarrel of the Babylonians, yet ma- 

ered olis, Doris, and Jonia, provinces poſſeſs'd 
by the Greeks in Aſia the leſs, adjoining to Lydia ; 
gave law to the Phrygians, Bithynians, Carians, 
Myſians, Paphlagonians, and other nations. And 
that he alſo inforced the Epheſians to acknowledge 
him, notwithſtanding they compaſſed their citywith 
Diana's girdle, 4 Herodotus witneſſeth. Moreover, 
© Atheneus out of Beroſus (which alſo Strabo con- 
firmeth) makes report of a ſignal victory which 
Creſus obtain'd againſt the Saceans, a nation of the 
Scythians, in memory whereof the Babylonian's al- 
lies did yearly celebrate a feaſt, which they called 
Sacea all which he perform'd in 14 years. 

And being now confident in the continuance of 
his good fortune, and envious of Cyrus's fame, 
doubting alſo, that his proſperous undertakings 
might in the end grow perilous to himſelf, he con- 
ſulted with the oracle of Apollo, whom he preſent- 
ed with marvellous rich gifts, what ſucceſs he 
might hope for againſt Cyrus, if he undertook him : 
from whom he received this riddle, Creſus pa/- 
ſing over the river Halys, ſhall diſſolve a great do- 
minion. For the devil, being doubtful of the ſuc- 
ceſs, paid him with merchandiſe of both ſides like, 
and might be inverted either way to the ruin of Per- 
fia, or of his own Lydza. | 


nl. H- 
Creſus's expedition againſt Cyrus. 


Hue Creſus being reſolved to ſtop the 
courſe of Cyrus's fortunes, if he could, deſpi- 
ſed all the arguments uſed by Sandanes to the con- 
trary, who deſired him to forethink, that he urged 
a nation inhabiting a barren and mountainous re- 
gion, a people not covered with the ſoft ſilk of 
worms, but with the hard ſkins of beaſts ; not 
fed with ſuch meat as they fancied, but content 
with what they found; drinkers of water, not of 
wine: and in a word, a nation warlike, enduring, 
valiant and proſperous; over whom if he became 
victorious, he could thereby enrich himſelf in no- 
thing but fame, in which he already excelled : and 
if by them beaten, and ſubjected, ſo great would 
his loſs appear of all things which the world hath 
in account, as the ſame could neither haſtily be told, 
nor readily conceived. 
p. 3, 4, 5. 4 Herod. I. 5. Athen. I. 14. c. 17. 

Not- 


Notwithſtanding this ſolid counſel, Creſus hav- 
—— prepared a —. army, he led the ſame to- 
wards Media, but in his paſſage he was arreſted at 
Pierium, Aa city of great ſtrength in Cappadocia ; 
which while he ſought by all means to ſurprize or 
to force, Cyrus came on, and found the Lydians en- 
camped before it. That cach was inferior to other 


in ſtrength or opinion, I do. not find: for out of 


doubt, Creſus as he excell'd any prince of that age 


in riches and ability 3 ſo was he not under any in 


itory and fame that then lived. 

"Boa Cratippus of Mitylene anſwer'd Pompey 
when he complain'd againſt the Gods, becauſe they 
favour'd a diſturber and uſurper of the common- 
wealth againſt him who fought for the Roman li- 
berty, That kingdoms and commonwealths had their 
encreaſe and period from divine Ordinance: ſo at 
chis time was the winter of Creſus's proſperity at 
hand, the leaves of his flouriſhing fortune ready to 
fall, and that of Cyrus but in the flower and firſt 
ſpring. The God of all power, and not Admetis 
Herdman, Apollo, had given date to the one, and a 
beginning of glory to the other. 

When theſe two armies were in view of each 
other, after the entertainment of divers skirmiſhes, 
the Perſians and Lydians began to join in groſs 
troops: ſupplies from both kings thruſt on upon 
the falling off and advancement of either nation: 
and as the Perſians had ſomewhat the better of the 
day, ſo when the dark veil of night had hidden each 
army from the other's view, Creſus doubting what 
ſucceſs the riſing ſun would bring with it, quitted 
the field to Cyrus, and with all ſpeed poſlible re- 


tir'd, and taking the next way into Lydia, reco- 


verd Saris his firſt city and regal ſeat, without 
any purſuit made by Cyrus to retard him. Where 
being arrived, and nothing ſuſpecting Cyrus's ap- 
proach, or any other war for that winter, he diſ- 
miſſed the ſoldiers, and ſent the troops of his ſun- 
dry nations to their own provinces, appointing them 
to reaſſemble at the end of five months, acquainting 
his commanders with his intents for the renewing of 
the war at the time appointed. 


SE r. IV. 
The conqueſt of Lydia by Cyrus. 


YRUS in the following morning finding the 

Lydians departed, put his army in order to 
purſue them, yet not ſo haſtily, and at their heels, 
as to be diſcovered. But having good intelligence 
of Creſus's proceeding, he ſo meaſured his marches, 
as he preſented not. himſelf before Sardis, till ſuch 
time as Creſus had diſpoſed his army to their win- 


tering garriſons : when being altogether unlook' d 


for, and unfeared, he ſurrounded Sardis with his 
army: wherein Creſus having no other companies 
than his citizens and ordinary guards, after four- 
teen days ſiege the ſame was enter'd by aſſault, and 
all executed that reſiſted. Creſus having now nei- 
ther arms to fight, nor wings to fly, Sardis being 
on all parts ſtrongly encompaſſed, *thruſt himſelf 
into the heap and miſerable multitude of his vaſſals, 
and had undergone the common fortune of com- 
mon perſons vanquiſhed, had not a ſon of his, who 
had been dumb all his life (*by extremity of paſſion 
and fear enabled) cried out to the ſoldiers to ſpare 
Creſus. Who thereupon being taken and impriſon- 
ed, deſpoiled of all things but the expectation of 
death, he was forthwith tied in fetters, and ſer on 
the top of a great and high heap of wood, to be con- 


ſumed to aſhes thereon, To which when the fire 


a In communi calamitate ſuam quiſque habet fortunam, Curt. 
Solin. c. 7. 
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; vocation, he firſt uſed ſilence ; but 
told them, That he had now found it true which 


389 
was ſet and kindled, remembering tlie diſcourſe 
which he had had with the Athenian law-giver, he 


thrice cried out on his name, Solon, Solon, Solon 
and being demanded what he meant by that in- 


urg'd again, he 


Solon had long ſince told him, That many men in 
the race and courſes of their lives might well be ac- 
counted fortunate, but no man could diſcern him 
ſelf for happy indeed, till his end. 

Of which anſwer Cyrus being ſpeedily inform'd, 
remembering the changes of fortune and his own 
mortality, he commanded his miniſters of juſtice 
to withdraw the fire with all diligence to ſave Cre- 
ſus, and to conduct him to his preſence: which 
done, Cyrus demanded of him who it was that had 
perſuaded him? or what ſelf- reaſon had conducted 
him to invade his territory, and to make him of a 
friend an enemy? To whom he thus anſwer'd, it 
was thy proſperous and my unproſperous deſtiny 
(the Grecian God flattering therewithal my ambi- 
tion) that were the inventors and conductors of Cre- 
ſus's war againſt Cyrus. 

Cyrus being pierc'd with Creſus's anſwer, and be- 
wailing his eſtate, though victorious over it, did 
not only ſpare his life, but entertained him ever 
after as a king and his companion, ſhewing therein 
a true effect of mercy indeed. Quæ non cauſam, ſed 
fortunam ſpectat. 

And herein is the real difference diſcerned be- 
tween that behaviour which we call Beneficium la- 
trons, & gratiam principis: A thief ſometimes ſpa- 
ring the life of him which is in his power, but 
unjuſtly : A king that giveth breath, and a conti- 
nuance of being, to him that was the cauſe and au- 
thor of his own evil. | | | 

The report made by Xenophon is, That Cyrus 
did friendly entertain Creſus at the firſt ſight, not 
mentioning that which Herodotus delivers, and is 
here already ſet down, that he ſhould have been 
burnt alive. It may well be, that Xenophon pour- 
traying (in Cyrus) an heroical prince, thought an 
intent fo cruel fitter to be forgotten than rehearſed, 
as too much miſbeſeeming a generous nature. And 
it is very likely, that nearneſs of alliance might 
withhold Cyrus (had he been otherwiſe vicious) from 
ſo cruel a purpoſe againſt his grand-mother's bro- 


ther. Howſoever it was, the moral part of the 


ſtory hath given much credit and reputation to the 
report of Herodotus (as to many the like it often 
doth) and made it paſs for current, though the 
truft repoſed in Creſus afterwards may ſeem to ar- 
gue, that Cyrus did not uſe him inhumanely at the 
2 


For as Herodotus himſelf telleth us, when Cyrus 
paſs'd with his army over Araxes into Scythia, he 
left Creſus to accompany and adviſe his ſon Camby- 
ſes, governour of the empire in his abſence, with 
whom he lived all the time of Cyrus, and did af- 
terwards follow Cambyſes into Egypt, where he hard- 
ly eſcaped his tyrannous hand. What his end was 
I] do not find. 

But in this time the races of three of the greateſt 
kings in that part of the world took end ; to wit, 
of the Babylonians, Medians, and Lydians ; in Bal- 
thaſar, Cyaxares, and Creſus. 


Sgr.. 
How Cyrus won Babylon. 


FT ER this Lydian war enſued the great con- 
1 queſt of Babylon, which gave unto Cyrus an 
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empire ſo large and mighty, that he was juſtly re- 
3 the greateſt monarch then living upon earth. 
How long time the preparations for this great ac- 
tion took up, it is uncertain; only it ſeems, that 
ten whole years did paſs between his taking thoſe 
two cities of Sardis and Babylon, which neverthe- 
leſs I do not think to have been wholly occupied 
in proviſion for the AHrian war, but rather to 
have been ſpent in ſettling the eſtate which he had 


already purchaſed. And hereunto perhaps may be 


referr*d that which Czefias hath in his fragments, of 
a war made by Cyrus upon the S$cythians, though 
related as foregoing the victory obtain'd againſt Cre- 
ſus. He telleth us, that Cyras invaded Scythia, and 
being victorious over that nation, took Amorges 
their king priſoner : but being in a ſecond battle over- 
thrown by the wife of Amorges, Sparetha, and there- 
in taken, the one king was deliver'd for the other. 

Likewiſe it may be thought that no ſmall part of 
thoſe troubles which aroſe in the lower A/a, grew 
ſoon after the departure of the victorious army, be- 
fore the conqueſt was fully eſtabliſhed. 

For after Cyrus was returned out of Aſia the leſs, 
many nations, conquered formerly by Creſus, and 
now by Cyrus, revolted from him; againſt whom 
he employed Pactias, and then Harpagus, who firſt 
reduced the Phocians under their former obedience, 
and then the reſt of the Greeks inhabiting Aſia the 
leſs, as the [onians, Carians, Eolians, and Lycians, 
who reſolvedly (according to the ſtrength they had) 
defended themſelves. But in the attzmpt upon Ba- 
bylon it ſelf, it is not to be doubted, that Cyrus em- 

loyed all his forces, having taken order before- 
hand, that nothing ſhould be able to divert him, 
or to raiſe that ſiege, and make fruſtrate the work 
upon which he did ſet all his reſt. And great rea- 
fon there was, that he ſhould bend all his care and 
ſtrength unto the taking of that city, which beſide 
the fame and reputation that it held, as being head 
of an empire thereon depending, was ſo ſtrong] 
fenced with a treble wall of great height, and ſur- 
rounded with waters unfoordable, ſo plentifully vic- 
| tualled for many years, that the inhabitants were not 
only free from all doubt and fear of their eſtate, 
but deſpiſed and derided all purpotes and power of 
their beſiegers. | 

The only hope of the Medes afid Perſians, who 
deſpaired of carrying by aſſault a city fo well forti- 
fied and man'd, was, in cutting off all ſupplies of 
victuals and other neceſſaries: whereof though the 
town was ſaid to be ſtored ſufficiently for more than 
twenty years, yet might it well be deemed, that in 
ſach a world of people as dwelt within thoſe gates, 
one great want or other would ſoon appear, and 
vanquiſh the reſolution of that unwarlike multitude, 
In expecting the ſucceſs of this courſe, the beſiegers 
were likely to endure much travail, and all in vain, 
if they did not keep ſtrict watch and ſtrong guards 
upon all quarters. ; 1 

This was hard to do, in regard of the vaſt circuit 
of thoſe walls which they were to gird in, with num- 
bers neither great enough, nor of men ſufficiently 
aſſured unto their commander: The conſideration 
whereof miniſtered unto the Babylonians matter of 
good paſtime, when they ſaw the *Lydians, Phrygi- 
ans, Cappadocians, and others, quartered about their 
town to keep them in, who having been their an- 
cient friends and allies, were more likely to join 
with them, if occaſion were offered, than to uſe 
much diligence on the behalf of Cyrus; who had, 
as it were yelterday, laid upon their necks the gal- 
ling yoke of ſervitude, Whilſt the beſieged were 
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plealing themſelves in this deceitful and: vain glad- 
neſs, which is the ordinary fore-runner of ſudden ca- 
lamity, Cyrus, whom the ordinance of God made 
ſtrong and conſtant, and inventive, deviſed, by fo 
many channels and trenches as were ſufficient and 
capable of Euphrates, to draw the ſame from the 
walls of Babylon, thereby to make his approach the 
more facile and aſſured : which when by the labour 
of many hands he had perform'd, he ſtayed the 
time of his advantage for the execution: for he had 
left certain banks or heads uncut, between the main 
river which ſurrounded the city, and hisown trenches. 

Now Balthaſar, finding neither any want or weak- 
neſs within, nor any poſſibility of approach for 
his enemies without, prepared an exceeding ſumptu.. 
ous feaſt, publick plays, and other paſtimes; and 
thereto invited a thouſand of his princes or nobility, 
beſides his wives, curtizans, and others of that 
trade, This he did either to let the beſiegers know, 
that his proviſions were either ſufficient, not only 
for all needful uſes, but even for jollity and exceſs ; 
or becauſe he hoped that his enemies, under the bur- 
then of many diſtreſſes, were well near broken; or 
in honour of Bel his moſt reverenced idol; or that 
it was his birth or coronation- day; or for many or 
all theſe reſpects. And he was not contented with 
ſuch magnificence as no prince elſe could equal, but 
(uſing Daniel's words) he lifted himſelf up againſt 
the Lord of heaven for he and his princes, wives 
and concubines, made carouſing cups of the veſſels 
of God, in concempt of whom he praiſed his own 
puppets, made of filver and gold, of braſs, iron, 
wood and ftone ; O©uanta fait ſtultitia in vaſibus 
aureis bibentes, ligneos & lapideos deos laudare ! How 
great a fooliſhneſs was it (faith St. Ferome) drinking 
in golden cups, to praiſe Gods of wood and ſtone ! 
Whulſt Baithaſar was in this ſort triumphing, and 
his brains well filled with vapours, he beheld a hand, 
which by divine power wrote on the wall oppoſite | 
unto him, certain words which he underſtood not : 
wherewith fo great a fear and amazement ſeized 
him, as *rhe joints of his loins were looſed, and bis 
knees ſmote one againſt the other. Which paſſion, 
when he had in ſome part recovered, he cryed out 
for his Chaldeans, aſtrologians, and ſoothſayers, pro- 
miſing them great rewards, and the third place of 
honour in the kingdom to him that could read and 
expound the writing: but it exceeded their art. In 
this diſturbance and aſtoniſnment, the queen hear- 
ing what had paſt, and of the king's amazement, 
after reverence done, uſed this ſpeech: There is a 
man in thy kingdom, in whom is the ſpirit of the 
holy Gods, and in the days of thy father, light and 
underſtanding, and wiſdom, like the wiſdom of the 
Gods was found in him, whom the king Nabucho- 
donoſor, thy father, the king (I ſay) thy father made 
chief of the inchanters, aſtrologians, Chaldeans, and 


ſoothſayers, becauſe a more excellent ſpirit, and 


knowledge, and underſtanding, &c. were found in 
him, even in Daniel, Sc. Now let Daniel be call- 
ed, and he will declare the interpretation. 

This queen, Joſephus takes for the grandmother ; 
©Origen and Theodoret, for the mother of Balthaſar; 
either of which may be true; for it appeareth that 
ſhe was not any of the-king's wives, becauſe abſent 
from the feaſt; and being paſt the age of dancing, 
and banqueting, ſhe came in upon the bruit of 
the miracle, and to comfort the king in his diſtrac- 
tion. And whereas Daniel was forgotten and neg- 
lected by others both of younger years and times, 
this old queen remembered well what he Had done 
in the days of Nabuchodonoſor, grandfather to this 
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Balthaſar, and kept in mind both his religion and 
divine gifts. „ ents i 

When Daniel was brought to the king's preſence, 
who acknowledg'd thoſe excellent graces wherewith 
God had inriched him, he pray'd him, together 
with promiſes of reward and honour, to read and 
interpret thoſe words miraculouſly written; to whom 
Daniel made anſwer in a far different ſtyle from that 
he uſed towards his grandfather : for, the evil which 


he foretold Nabuchodonoſor, he wiſhed that the ſame 


might befall his enemies; but to this king (whoſe 
neglect of God, and vice, he hated) he anſwered in 
' theſe words, Keep thy rewards to thy ſelf, and give 
thy gifts to another ; yet will read the writing un- 
to the king, and ſhew him the interpretation. Which 
defore he had performed, he gave him firſt the 
cauſe of God's Juſt judgment againſt him, and the 
reaſon of this terrible ſentence, whereof the king 
and all his wiſe men were utterly ignorant. Which 
being written at large in Daniel v. 18, 19, 20. hath 
this effect, that forgetting God's goodneſs to his fa- 
ther, whom all nations fear'd and obey*d, and that 
for his pride and neglect of thoſe benefits, as he de- 
prived him of his eſtate and underſtanding, ſo upon 
the acknowledgment of God's infinite power he re- 
ſtored him to both. This king, notwithſtanding, 
lifted himſelf up againſt the ſame God; and pre- 
ſuming both to abuſe thoſe veſſels dedicated to holy 
uſes, and neglecting the Lord of all power, praiſed 
and worſhipped the dead idols of gold, ſilver, braſs, 
iron, ſtone and wood : and therefore thoſe words, 
from the oracle of a true God delivered (to wit) Me- 
ne Tekel, Upharſin, gave the king knowledge, that 
God had numbred the time of his kingdom, and 
finiſhed it; that he was weighed in the ballance of 
God's juſtice, and found too light; and that his 
empire was divided, and given to the Meges and 
Perſians. 2” ; 

The very evening or night of this day, wherein 
Balthaſar teaſted and periſhed, Cyrus, either by his 
ſpies, according to Xenophon 3 or inſpired by God 
himſelf, whoſe enſign he followed in this war, found 
the time and opportunity to invite him : and there- 
fore waile the King's head, and the heads of his no- 
bility were no leſs filled with the vapours of wine, 
than their hearts with the fear of God's judgment, 
he cauſed all the banks and heads of his trenches 
to be opened and cut down with that diligence, as 
by them he drew the great river of Euphrates dry 
for the preſent, by whoſe channel running, his arm 
made their entrance; finding none to diſturb them. 
All the town lay buried (as the poet faith) in ſleep 
and wine: ſuch as came in the Perfians way were 
put to the ſword, unleſs they ſaved themſelves by 
flight, as ſome did, who ran away crying, and fill- 
ing the ſtreets with an uncertain tumult. 

Such AHrian lords as had revolted from Balrha- 
far, and betaken themſelves to the party of Cyrus, 
did now conduct a ſelected company to the king's 
palace; which having eaſily forced, they ruſhed in- 
to the chamber where the king with his princes were 
banqueting, flew both him and them without any 
mercy, who ſtruggled in vain to keep thoſe lives 
which God had newly threatned to take away. And 
now was the prophecy of Jeremiah xxvii. fulfilled, 
and that of //aiah xlvii. 200 years before this ſub- 
verſion ; who in his 47th chapter, and elſewhere, 
writeth this deſtruction ſo feelingly and lively, as if 
he had been preſent both at the terrible ſlaughter 
there committed, and had ſeen the great and un- 


teared change and calamity of this great empire; 
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yea, and had alſo heard the ſorrows and bewailings 
of every ſurviving ſoul thereunto ſubject. His pro- 
phecy of this place he beginneth in theſe words; 
Come down, and fit in the duſt, O virgin daughter of 
Babel: /t on the ground, there is no throne, &c. And 
again, Sit fill, and get thee into darkneſs, O daughter 
of the Chaldeans 3 for thou ſhalt no more be called 
the lady of kingdoms. For, tho” it cannot be doubt- 
ed, that God uſed Nabuchodonoſor, and the Chal- 
deans, to puniſh the idolatry of the Judeans; yet 
* [ſarah teacheth us in this place, that he did not 
yet forget, that the execution of his judgments was 
mix'd with a rigorous extremity. For (faith 1/aiah) 
in the perſon of God, I was wroth with my people, 
[ have polluted mine inheritance, and given them in- 
to thine hand : thou didf} fhew them no mercy, but 
thou didft lay thy very heavy yoke upon the ancient. 
1 will riſe up againſt them, ſaith the Lord of hoſts, 
and will cut off from Babel the name, and the rem- 
nant, and the ſon, and the nephew, And in the 
13th, Every one that is found, fhall be [tricken 
thorough : whoſoever joineth himſelf, ſhall fall by 
the ſword, their children alſo ſhall be broken in pie- 
ces before their eyes, their houſes ſpoiled, and their 
wives raviſhed, So as there is no hiſtorian who 
was either preſent at this victory of Cyrus, or that 
received the report from others truly as it was, that 
could better leave the ſame to poſterity after it hap- 
pen'd, than //azah had done in many places of his 
prophecies, which were written 200 years before 
any thing attempted. | 

The greatneſs and magnificence of Babylon, were 
it not by divers grave authors ſet down, might ſeem 
altogether fabulous : for, beſides the reports of St. 
Jerome, Solinus, and Oroſius, Ariſtotle in the 3d of 
his Politicks, the 2d chapter, received the report 
tor true, that one part of the city knew not that 
the reſt was taken three days after. Which is not 
impoſſible, if the teſtimony of ®Diodorus Siculus 
may be taken; who finds the compaſs thereof 
at 360 ſtadia or furlongs, which makes forty- 
five miles: the walls whereof had ſo great a 
breadth, that fix chariots might paſs in front there- 
on. And of height, according to Ctefias and Cli- 
tracus, three hundred threeſcore and five foot, gar- 
niſhed with an hundred and fifty towers. Strabo, 
in the beginning of his 16th book of geography, 
gives it a greater circuit, adding twenty-five fur- 
longs more to the former compaſs, reckoning the 
ſame at three hundred fourſcore and five furlongs, 
which make forty-eight miles and one furlong, but 
finds the wall far under that which Diodore reports: 
and ſo doth Curtius meaſure their thickneſs but at 
thirty-two foot, and their height at an hundred cu- 
bits, which is alſo very much; every cubit con- 
taining a foot and a halt of the large meaſure, tho? 
to the whole circuit of the city he gives the ſame 
with Siculus, and eight furlongs more. © Herodotus 
finds a greater content than $7rabo doth, namely, 
four hundred and fourſcore furlongs circle; the 
thickneſs of the wall he meaſures at fifty cubits, 
and the the height at two hundred of the ſame re- 
gal cubit. For entrance, it had an hundred gates 
of braſs, with poſts and hooks to hang them on of 
the ſame metal: and therefore did the prophet 
d //aiah rightly intitle Babylon, The princeſs and glo- 
ry of kingdoms. W A 

But when Cyrus had won her, he ſtripp'd her out 
of her princely robes, and made her a ſlave, divi- 
ding not only all her goodly houſes, and her whole 
territory, with all the riches therein contained, 
Her. I. 1. 
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among 
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' Phil. in bre. 


among his ſoldiers; but beſtowing the inhabitants 


themſelves as bond- ſlaves upon thoſe that had taken 


poſſeſſion of their goods. og 

' Touching the reign of Cyrus, and the time which 
he enjoy'd in reſt and pleaſure, I can ſay no more 
of it, than that it is generally agreed by all chro- 
nologers to have laſted only ſeven years: in which 
time he made ſuch conſtitutions as differ little from 


the ordinances of all wiſe kings that are deſirous 


to eſtabliſh a royal power to themſelves and their 
poſterity. | 


Set FA 
The end of Cyrus. 


HE laſt war, and the end of this great king 

Cyrus, is diverſly written. Herodotus and 
Fuſtin deliver, that after the conqueſt of 4/ia the 
leſs, Cyrus invaded the Maſſagetes, a very warlike 
nation of the Scythians, governed by Tomyris their 
queen: and that in an encounter between the Perſi- 
ans and theſe northern Nomagdes, Tomyris loſt her 
army, and her ſon Spargapiſes that commanded it: 
in revenge whereof, this queen making new levies 
of men of war, and following the war againſt Cy- 
rus, ina ſecond battel, beat the Perſian army, and 
taking Cyrus priſoner, cut off his head from his 
body, and caſt the ſame into a bowl of blood, uſing 
theſe words, Thou that haſt all thy life time thirſted 
for blood, now drink thy fill and ſatiate ihy ſelf. 

It ſhould hereby ſeem, that Cyrus, knowing the 
ſtrength and multitude of thoſe frozen nations, was 
perſuaded to abate their fury by ſome forcible inva- 
fion and depopulation, becauſe in the time of Cyax- 
ares, father to Aſtyages, thoſe Scythians invaded 
Media and Aſia the leſs, and held the fame in a ſer- 
vile ſubjection 28 years. 

This war, which Metaſthenes calleth Tomyrique, 
laſted (faith he) ſix years, and took end at the death 
of Cyrus. 

But in this particular I believe with Yiginzer, that 
this Scytbian war was rather the ſame which Cyrus 
made againſt the Sacians, before the conqueſt of Ly- 
dia, according to Cteſias before cited, who calleth 
Tomyris, Sparetha, tho? he deliver the ſucceſs of 
that war otherwiſe than Herodotus doth : the rather 
(faith * Viginier) becauſe S$rrabo in his 11th book re- 
citeth, that Cyrus ſurprized the Sacians by the ſame 
ſtratagem by which Juſtin ſaith, he defeated the 
ſon of Tomyris, And the ſame b Czefias allo re- 
porteth, that the laſt war which Cyrus made, was 
againſt Amorrheus king of the Derbicians, a nation 
(as the reſt) of Scythia; whom tho? he overcame, 


E he then received the wound of his death, which 


e ſuffered three days after. 
© Ftrabo alſo affirmeth, that he was buried in his 
own city of Paſagardes, which himſelf had built, 
and where his epitaph was to be read in his time; 
which is ſaid to have been this: O vir, quicunque es, 
& undecunque advenis, neque enim te adventurum 
ignoravi : ego ſum Cyrus qui Perſis imperium conſti- 


tui, puſillum hoc terre quo meum tegitur corpus mihi 


ne invidias ; O thou man, whoſoever thou art, or 
whenceſoever thou comeſt ; for I was not ignorant 
that thou ſhould'ſt come: I am Cyrus that founded 
the Perſian empire, do not envy unto me this little 
earth, with which my body is covered. 

This tomb was opened by Alexander, as Quintus 
Curtius, I. 1. reporteth, either upon hope of treaſure, 
ſuppoſed to have been buried with him (or upon de- 
fire to honour his dead body with certain ceremonies) 
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in which there was found an old rotten target, two 


his body lay, Alexander cauſed to be covered with 


his own garment, and a crown of gold to be ſet up- 


on it. Theſe things well conſidered, as they give 
credit to the reports of A Xenophon and Zonaras, ſo 
they derogate much from Herodotus, who leaves his 
body in the hands of Tomyris. | 

And ſurely, had Cyrus loſt the army of Perſia in 
S$cythia, it is not likely, that his ſon would fo ſoon 
have tranſported all his remaining forces into Egypt, 
ſo far off from that quarter; the Scythian nation 
then victorious, and bordering Media : neither had 
Cambyſes been able in ſuch haſte to have undertaken 
and performed ſo great a conqueſt, Wherefore I 
rather believe Xenophon, ſaying, that Cyrus died 
aged, and in peace: and that finding in himſelf, that 
he could not long enjoy the world, he called unto 


him his nobility, with his two ſons Camlyſes and 


Smerdis; or, after Xenophon, Tanaoxares : and, 
after a long oration, wherein he aſſured himſelf, and 
taught others, of the immortality of the ſoul, and 
of the puniſhments and rewards following the good 
and ill deſerving of every man in this life; he ex- 
horted his ſons by the ſtrongeſt arguments he had, 
to a perpetual concord and agreement. Many other 
things he uttered, which make it probable, that he 
received the knowledge of the true God from Da- 
niel, when he governed Suſa and Perſia, and that 
Cyrus himſelf had read the prophecy of //aiah, 
wherein he was expreſly named, and by God (for 
the delivery of his people) preordained. Which 
act of delivering the eus from their captivity, and 
of reſtoring the holy temple and city of Jeruſalem, 
was 1n true conſideration the nobleſt work that ever 


| Cyrus performed. For in other actions he was an 


inſtrument of God's power, uſed for the chaſtiſing 
of many nations, and the eſtabliſhing of a govern- 
ment in thoſe parts of the world, which was not 
long to continue. But herein he had the Grace to 
be an inſtrument of God's goodneſs, and a willing 
advancer of his kingdom upon earth; which muſt 
laſt tor ever, tho? heaven and earth ſhall periſh, 


SEC T. VII. 


Of Cyrus's decree for building the temple of God in 
Jeruſalem, 


Aving therefore ſpoken of his great victories, 
mention'd by ſundry hiſtorians, the glory of 

all which was a reward of this his ſervice done un- 
to him that was author of them and of all goodneſs: 
I hold it meet at length to ſpeak of the decree made 
in the firſt of his reign, being perhaps the firſt that 


ever he made after his poſſeſſion of the Babylonian f | 


empire: that the captive Jews ſhould return again 
into their own territory, and re-build the houſe of 
God in Feru/alem, having now endured and finiſh- 
ed 70 years captivity, by the prophets foretold. 
For the accompliſhing whereof, he gave order to 
his treaſurers to furniſh them with all things neceſſa- 

and wanting. He alſo reſtored unto them 
5469 veſſels of gold and ſilver, whereof Nabucho- 
donoſor, the grandfather of Balthaſar, had former- 
ly robbed the temple. | 

The number of the Jews which returned out of 
Chaldea under their leader © Zorobabel, the ſon of 
Salathiel, and nephew to king Feconias, and Feſus 
or Joſua the ſon of Foſadak, were about 50000 ; 
where, as ſoon as they arrived, they built an altar 
to the living God, and facrificed thereon, accord- 
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ing to their own law, and afterwards bethought 


_ themſelves how to prepare materials for the *rebuild- 


ing of the temple. : 

But no ſooner did the Jes begin to lay any one 
ſtone, than the Samaritans and other idolatrous 
nations adjoining, gave all the impediment they 
could. So did the governours of thoſe provinces 
under Cyrus altogether countenance the diſturbers, 
and in no fort favoured the Jews, nor the labours 
nor purpoſes they had in hand. And not only thoſe 
which were but provincial lieutenants, and other 
officers of leſs place, but Cambyſes himſelf; who 
having the charge of the whole empire, while Cy- 
rus was buſied otherwiſe, countermanded the build- 
ing begun. And whereas ſome authors make doubt, 
that whatſoever Cambyſes did when himſelf had ob- 
tained the empire, yet during the life of Cyrus there 
was no ſuch impediment or prohibitition: they ma 
herein reſolve themſelves out of Eſdras, that by 
the conſpiracies of the neighbouring nations, the 
was hindred all the time of king Cyras's 
life, &c. And therefore it is true, what the Jes 
themſelves affirm, as it is written in the 2d of John, 
that the temple was 46 years in ſetting up, having 
received ſo many hinderances from the firſt founda- 
tion to the ſecond of Darius. 

And if we ſeek the natural and politick courſes 
which moved Cambyſes to withſtand his father's de- 
cree, as well while he governed under him, as when 
himſelf became ſole and ſoveraign monarch, we 
ſhall find them in that epiſtle remembred by E/dras, 
written by Belemus, Mithridates, and the reſt, pre- 
ſidents and counſellors in Phenicia, wherein the 


complain that the Fews were evermore rebellious 
and troublers of kings; that their city being once 
built, they would then refuſe to pay tribute, and 
fall from the obedience of the empire, as they had 
formerly done in the times of other kings. 

But that which for that preſent ſeemed the moſt 
forcible impediment, was, that Cambyſes having it in 
his reſolution to invade Egypt, and that it was a com- 
mon opinion, that the Jeꝛus were deſcended of 
thoſe nations, becauſe they iſſued thence under Mo- 
ſes, when they conquered Judea; their city being 
once repaired and fortified, they might return to 
their old vomit, and give the ſame diſturbance to 
Cambyſes's conqueſt, which they did to Sennacherib, 
Nabuchodonoſor, and other kings of Babylon. For, 
as it is written in Ezekiel, > Egypt was the confidence 
of the houſe of Iſrael. 

But it 1s to be underſtood, as Codoman and others 
have obſerved, that Arraxerxes, to whom the coun- 
ſellors and governors of Phenicia complained a- 
gainſt the Jews, did not precede, but ſucceed Da- 
rius Hyſtaſpes, as in the 6th and 7th chapters of E/- 
dras, it is made plain: and alſo that thoſe gover- 
nours (whoſe epiſtle ſheweth as much) did not with- 
ſtand the building of the temple, but the fortifying 
and encloſing of the city, as by the reaſons given 


In the faid epiſtle, and by the king's anſwer, it is 
evident, 


Alſo in the 6th of Ezra, the 14th verſe, the 


kings are named in order as they governed, and 


Artaxerxes written after Darius ; as: And the 
built and finiſhed it (to wit the temple) by the appoint- 
ment of the God of Iſrael, and by the commandment 
of Cyrus and Darius, and Artahſhaſte kings of 


a Efd. 3- 3. 


„ oe. of 3: dee ns. 
b Ezek. 29. : BAY * 


No. 26. 


Perſia. Laſtly inthe 7th of Ezra it is written, Now 
255 theſe things, in the reign of Artahſhaſte ting of 
erſia: which was as much as to ſay, after the fi- 
niſhing of the temple in David's time. And there- 
fore Artaxerxes in the 2d of Eſdras is there named 
by anticipation, not in his own time and place. 
And thus much concerning the re-building of the 
city and temple of Jeruſalem. Which action, tho 
proſpered by the hand of God, was very ſlowly 
purſued by the men whom it moſt concerned, but 
firſt ſet on foot by Cyrus. The other ordinances 
of Cyrus, with his form and manner of government, 
are to be found in Xenophon. At his death, he be- 
queathed the empire unto his eldeſt fon Cambyſes, 
appointing Smerdis or Tanaoxares his younger ſon 
to be ſatrapa, or lieutenant of Media, Armenia, and 
Caduſia; and then died, after he had reigned (ſaith 


y Herodotus) thirty. one years, or (according to Fuſtin) 


but thirty. 


© 


Ser. 


Of Cyrus's iſue and whether Atoſſa were bis 


daughter, or (as ſome think) were the ſame with 
queen Either. 


YRUS had iſſue two ſons, Cambyſes and Smerdis, 
with three daughters, Atoſſa, Meroe, and Ar- 
tyſrona : _— addeth to theſe, Amytis. Atoſſa 
and Meroe their brother Cambyſes married; Arty- 
ona, Darius Hiſtaſpes obtained; fo did he Atoſſa, 
Cambyſes being dead: who (as ſome writers have 


ſuppoſed) inflamed both her husbands, Darius and 
Y Kerxes after him, to invade Greece, to be avenged of 


the whole nation for the cruel intent that Aman 
(whom the old tranſlation calleth a Macedonian) had 
againſt the Jews, tho' the opinion of Foſephus be 
more probable, who finds Aman to be an Amale- 
kite. But it is hard to be underſtood how Atoſſa, 
the daughter of Cyrus, ſhould have been Eſther, 
whoſe hiſtory ſeems rather to appertain to the time 
of Artaxerxes Longimanus, than of Darius the fon 


of Hyſtaſpes or Xerxes. The deſire of Atoſſa to have 


Greece brought under the yoke of Perſia, was part- 
ly grounded upon the honour which thereby ſhe 
thought her husband might obtain, partly upon a 
feminine humour of getting many brave dames, Co- 
rinthians, Athenians, and others of that nation to 
be her bond- women. Wherefore I cannot give aſ- 
ſent to the opinion of Codoman, who upon the near 
ſound of the two names, Atoſſa and Hadaſſa (by 
the latter of which Eſber was alſo called) makes 
them to have been one perſon. For tho? it be true 
that Eher concerning her parentage, a while might 
be taken for a great lady ; yet Codoman's inference 
is nothing probable, that ſhe ſhould therefore, and 
for the great affection which the king bare unto her, 
be thought the daughter of Cyrus. Certain it is, 
that Eſther did at length diſcover her kindred and 
nation; whereby, if hiſtories could be kept free 
from this error, yet the people, and eſpecially the 
nobility, muſt needs have underſtood the truth : 
who nevertheleſs did ſo well know the parentage of 
Atoſſa, that for her ſake, as being daughter of Cyrus, 


her ſon Xerxes was preferred to the kingdom before 


his elder brother, againſt whom alſo he could have 


pretended a very weak claim. But of theſe things 
more hereafter in fitter place. 


. 2. 16. Eſd. 2. 16. 1 Eſd. 5. 33. 1 Eſd. 4. 5. 1 Eſd. 4. 
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The eſtate of things from the death of Cyrus to the reign of Darius. 


| | SE r. I. | 
Of the number and names of the Perſian kings. 


ance of the Perſian empire, there are many 
opinions; as that of Metaſthenes, who hath 


O F the ſucceſſors of Cyrus, and the continu- 


numbred the Perfian kings and their times as 


followeth. | 


Darius Medus, and Cyrus jointly 2 years. 


Cyrus alone 22 | 
Priſcus Artaxerxes 20 
Darius Longimanus 37 
Darius Nothus I9 
Artaxerxes Mnemon | 55 
Artaxerxes Ochus 26 


Arſes, or Arſames | 
Darius, the laſt, conquered by Alex- 
ander 


To which Philo agreeth; which number of years 
added, make in all 191. But in this catalogue 
Metaſthenes hath left out Cambyſes and Xerxes, and 
names Artaxerxes Aſſuerus, for the immediate ſuc- 
ceſſor of Cyrus; in place (faith Melancthon) of Da- 
ius the ſon of Hyſtaſpes for Metaſthenes, as Me- 
lancthon conjectureth, doth not account Cambyſes in 
the catalogue, becauſe his reign was confounded 
with that of Cyrus. 

There is a 2d opinion, tho? ridiculous, of Sedar 

Olam, who finds but four Perſian kings from the 
beginning to the end of that empire. 
Genebrard, Schubert, and Beroaldus, have alſo a 
differing account from the Greeks ; whom never- 
theleſs Euſebius, and moſt of the Latins follow, and 
ſo doth * Krentzheim, who hath fully anſwered, and 
as I take it, refuted all the former authors varying 
from that account. For in this ſort do the Greeks 
marſhal the Perſian kings with the times of their 
reigns. 


b Cyrus in all 30 years, 
Cambyſes with the Magi 
Darius Hyſtaſpes 36 

- CNerxes | 21 
Artaxerxes Longimanus 40 
Darius Nothus 19 
d Artaxerxes Mnemon 43 
Artaxerxes Ochus 23 
Arſames 3 
Darius the laſt 6 


Which numbers put together, make in all two 
hundred and thirty. 

This account (as I have ſaid) the moſt chronolo- 
gers and the beſt learned approve. Theſe Per- 
ſian princes, being all warranted by the authority of 
the ſcriptures, as Peucer in his hiſtorical animadver- 
ſions, hath gathered the places; finding firſt Cyrus 
in 2 Chron. xxxvi. 22, 23. Ezra i. 1. and often 
elſewhere. 

Secondly, Cambyſes in the 11th of Daniel, who 
may indeed be well eſteemed for one of thoſe three 
kings in the 2d verſe named, and ſo the marginal 
commentator upon the' Geneva underſtands that 


2 Chro. Kren. fol. 135. b MelanR, gives Cyrus but 22. 
f Melanct. 4. t Alm. I. 3. c. 6. 


ſtood N them: his great 
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place; but under correction, miſtakes the matter 
greatly, when he faith in the ſame note, that Darius 
Hyſtaſpes was an enemy to the 24 0 of God, and 

avour and liberality 
to the 7eus being elſewhere proved. 

Thirdly, Is Darius Hyſtaſpes found in 1 Ezra 
iv. 5. who in the 6th verſe is alſo named Abaſſue- 
rus. | | : 

Fourthly, In the 11th of Daniel, verſe the 2d, 
Xerxes is plainly foretold and deſcribed, and the 
great war which he ſhould make againft the Greeks 
by Daniel remembred. | | 

Fifthly, Artaxerxes Longimanus in Ezra ch, iv. 
verſe 7. who is allo called Arihaſaſta, c. 4.1. 1. 
Ezra 7. and vii. 7 | 

Sixthly, Darius Nothus, Ezra iv. 24. and v. 6. 
Nehem. xii. 22. | p 

Seventhly, Artaxerxes Mnemon in Nebhem. ii. 1. 
who was father to Artaxerxes Ochus, and Arſames : 
for Darius the laſt, he was of another family, the 
line of Cyrus the great ending in Ochus, who de- 
fcended from Xerxes the ſon of Atoſſa, Cyrus's 
daughter; and the iſſue-male of Cyrus failing with 
his own ſons. 

But to proceed, Euſebius, with the Latins, follow- 
ing the Greeks, apply the beginnings and ends of 
every Perſian king with their acts, to ſome certain 
Olympiad ; as the war of Aſtyages (Cyrus's mater- 
nal grandfather) and Alyattes (Creſus's father) to the 
49th Olympiad ; the beginning of Cyrus's reign, to 
the beginning of the 55th Olympiad; the taking of 
Sardis by Cyrus, to the 58th Olympiad; the invaſion 
of Egypt by Cambyſes, to the 3d year of the 63d O- 
Iympiad; and ſo of the reſt. Which reference with 
good agreenient between ſeveral forms of computa- 
tion, add the more credit unto both. 

Again, this hiſtorical demonſtration is confirmed 
by the aſtronomical computation of S Ptolemy, who 
refers the death of Alexander the great, who died 
the 12th of November, in the beginning of the 140th 
Olympiad, to the 424th year after Nabonaſſar. And 
the Ara of Nabonaſſar began on the 26th of Fe- 
bruary : which, conferred with the Olympiad, was 
in the 9th month of the 1ſt year of the 8th Olympi- 
ad; ſo that whether we follow the accounts of the 
Olympiads, as do the Greek hiſtorians, or that of Na- 
bonaſſar with Ptolemy, we ſhall find every memora- 
ble accident to fall out right with each computation, 

For Ptolemy reckons the time anſwerable to 
224 Julian years, and 140 days from Nabonaſ- 


ſar tothe 16th of Fuly, in the 7th year of Cambyſes. 


The Greeks, and namely Diodorus Siculus, place 
the taking of Egypt by Cambyſes in the 2d or 3d year 
of the 63d Olympiad, and the beginning of Camby- 
ſes's 7th year, in the 1ſt of the 64th Olympiad - 
which 1ſt of the 64th Olympiad runs along with 
part of the 22d of Nabonaſſar. The like agreement 
1s conſequently found about the beginning and end 
of Cyras. 

Likewiſe the 2oth of Darius, who ſucceeded Cam- 


byſes, 1s according to Ptolemy the 246th of Nabo- 


zaſſar, which (obſerving the differences of Nabona/- 
ſar's Ara and the Olympiad, viz. 28 years) agrees 
with the 3d of the 69th Olympiad, wherein it is 
placed by the Greeks, In this Joſephus agrees with 


e MelanR. 26. 
the 


e Melanct. bt 20. d MelanQt, but 40. 
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zeks throughout, ſaving that he joineth Darius 
_— whom YL enophon calleth C Jaxares, with Cy- 
uus in the deſtruction of Babylon; which is true, and 
not contrary to the Greek computation, but may 
very well ſtand with it. | 8 
Laſtly, The diſagreements and confuſed accounts 
of thoſe that follow the other catalogue of the Per- 
an kings formerly rehearſed, doth give the great- 
er credit to this of the Greeks, which being con- 
ſtant in it ſelf, accordeth alſo with the computation 
of other hiſtorians, and aſtronomers, and likewiſe 
with the holy ſcriptures. 


"RFC CT. Ib 

Of Cambyſes, and the conquer ing of Egypt by him. 

E will therefore, according to the truth, give 
\ the empire of Perſia to Cambyſes, the ſon 
of Cyrus, though degenerate in all things, ſaving the 
deſire to encreaſe the greatneſs of his empire; where- 
of he was poſſeſs d in his father's time, while Cyrus 
made war in the north. Cteſias with others give 
him a longer reign than agreeth with the Grecian 
account before received. ee 

In the fifth year of his ſole reign, and in the 
third year of the threeſcore and third Olympiad, 
according to *Diodore and Euſebius, he invaded E- 
_ gypt, and having overthrown the king thereof, 
Pſammeniticus, he not only cauſed him to be ſlain, 
but alſo did put to death all his kindred and depen- 
dents, with the moſt of his children. 

Herodotus and Cteſias give for cauſe of this war 

(being no other indeed than the ambition of Cam- 
byſes) that when he ſent to Amaſis king of Egypt, 
to have his daughter in marriage, Amaſis preſented 
him with Nitetis the daughter of Apries, his prede- 
ceſſor, which Cambyſes diſdained. 
H ovſoever it were; true it is, that Cambyſes ga- 
thered an army fit for ſuch an enterpriſe and cauſed 
the ſame to march. But before they enter'd Egypt, 
Amaſis died, and left Pſammeniticus, whom Cieſias 
called Amyrteus, his ſucceſſor; who enjoyed Eg ypt 
after his father (according to the beſt copies of He- 
rodotus) but ſix months, though other chronologers 
give him ſix years. | 

But how long ſoever he held the crown, in one 
battle he loſt it, and was himſelf taken priſoner. 

It is ſaid that Cambyſes, following therein the ex- 
ample of Cyrus, did not only ſpare life to the con- 
quered king, but that he alſo truſted him with the 
government of Egypt, and that upon ſome revolt, or 
ſuſpicion thereof, he cauſed him to be ſlaughter'd. 

But the race of this king was not ſo extirpated, 
if we may believe Herodotus and Thucydides, but 
that he left a ſon called Inarus, who cauſed the E- 
2 yptians to revolt both from Xerxes and Artaxerxes. 

That P/ammeniticus, was at the firſt entreated 
gently by Cambyſes, I hold it very improbable, if 
it be true which is alſo written of him, That he ſo 
much hated Amaſis the king of Egypt, who died 
before his arrival, that he cauſed his body to be 
drawn out of the grave, and after divers indignities 
uſed, commanded the ſame to be burnt, contrary 
to the cuſtom both of the Egyptians and Perſians. 

For the Egyptians uſed to powder their dead bo- 
dies with ſalt and other drugs, to the end the worms 
might not devour them. The bPerſians durſt not 
conſume them with fire, which they eſteemed as a 
God, and therefore feared to feed it with carrion. 


Lib. 2 c. 2. Her. 1. 3. p- 83, 84, 85. 
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8 r. H 
The reſt of Cambyles's ars. 


FT E R this victory obtained in Egypt, Cam- 
J 6»y/es ſent an army into Cyprus, and conſtrain- 
ed Evelthon king thereof to acknowledge him who 
before held that iſland of the Egyptians. 

While Cambyſes yet buſied himſelf in Egypt, he 
ſo much deteſted the idolatry of that nation, as he 
cauſed the images themſelves, with the temples 
wherein they were worſhipped, to be torn down 
and defaced, This done, he directed a part of 
his army into Libya to overturn the temple of Fu- 
piter Ammon; but the devil, in defence of his ora- 
tory, raiſed ſuch a tempeſt of Sand, wherewith the 


greateſt part of the country is covered, as the Per- 


of the 


ſians were therewith choaked and overwhelmed. 


Notwithſtanding which miſadventure, Herodotus 
and Seneca report, that diſdaining to be reſiſted, he 
prepared the reſt of his army, which himſelf meant 
to conduct into thoſe parts, but that finding a be- 
ginning of thoſe incommodities, which his firſt-ſenr 
troops had try*d, he chang'd his purpoſe. For tho? 
conquering 'kings have power over men, yet the 
elements do not obey them ; according to that old 
Engliſh proverb: Go, ſaith the king ; ſtay, ſaith the 
tide. 

After his return from the attempt of Ethiopia, he 
cauſed Apis, the Egyptian bull, worſhipped by tliat 
nation as God, to be ſlain: a deed very commen- 
dable, had it proceeded from true zeal, and been 
executed as in ſervice of him that only is, and liv- 
eth. But ſoon afterwards, when in a dream it ſeem- 
ed unto him that Smerdis did fit in the royal throne 
of Perſia (which apparition was verified in Smer- 
dis the Magus) he gave it in charge to his favourite 
Praxaſpes, to murder Smerdis his brother. And 
having married his own ſiſters, contrary to the Per- 


ſian laws, he committed a moſt cauſeleſs and moſt 


deteſtable murder upon the one of them called Me- 
roe, then by himſelf with child, becauſe ſhe bewail- 
ed the death of her brother Smerdis. I find it cwrit- 
ten of this Cambyſes, That becauſe his predeceſſors 
obſerved religiouſly the ordinances of the empire, 
he aſſembled his judges and enquired of them, whe- 
ther there were any law among the Perſians that 
did permit the brother to marry his own ſiſter ; it 
being his own intent ſo to do: the judges (who had 
always either laws or diſtinctions in ſtore to ſatisfy 
kings and times) made anſwer, That there was not 
any thing written allowing any ſuch conjunction, 
but they notwithſtanding found it in their cuſtoms, 
that it was always left to the will of the Perſian 
kings, to do what beſt pleaſed themſelves ; and ſo, 
as Nauclerus terms it, invenerunt occaſionem that is 
as much as to ſay, The judges found a ſhift to 
pleaſe the king, and to ſecure themſelves. And 
yet, where it concerned not the king's private ſa- 
tisfaction, he cauſed 1 one of his judges, 
and perchance one of thoſe which favoured his in- 
ceſtuous match, to be flay'd alive, for an unjuſt 
judgment given, and his hide to be hung up over 
the judgment-ſeat. After which, beſtowing the fa- 
ther's office on his ſon, he willed him to remember 
that the ſame partiality deſerved the ſame puniſh- 
ment. 

Among other his cruelties, that which he exerci- 
ſed againſt the ſon of his beloved Praxaſpes, was 
very ſtrange and ungrateful. For when he deſired 
to be truly informed by him what the Per/ians 


b Neither did the Romans ever conſume their dead to aſhes, till the time of Sylla 


dictator, «ho cauſed his own to be devoured by that element, fearing the law called Talionis, or /ike for like, becauſe himſelf had un- 


e Her. p. 89, go, 


tombed the carcaſe of Caius Marius after his death. Her. 1. 3. Plin. I. 6. c. 54. Stra. & Jult, I. 1. pag. 87, 88. Her. I. 3. Sen. I. 7. 
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thought of his conditions, Praxaſpes anſwer'd, That 


his virtues were followed with abundant praiſe from 
all men, only it was by many obſerv'd, that he took 
more than uſual delight in the taſte of wine: with 
which taxation inflamed, he uſed this replication : 
And are the Perfans double-tongu'd, who alſo 
tell me, that I have in all things excelled my fa- 
ther Cyrus? Thou Pn ſhalt then witneſs, 
whether in this report they have done me right: for 


if at the firſt ſhot I pierce thy ſon's heart with an 


arrow, then is it falſe that hath been ſpoken; but 
if I miſs the mark, I am then pleaſed that the ſame 
be accounted true, and my ſubjects believed. This 
being ſpoken, he immediately directed an arrow 
towards the innocent child, who falling down dead 
with the ſtroke, Cambyſes commanded his body to 
be opened, and his heart being broached on the ar- 
row, this monſtrous tyrant greatly rejoicing, ſhew'd 
it to the father, with this ſaying inſtead of an epi- 
taph: Now Praxaſpes thou mayſt reſolve thy ſelf, 
that I have not loſt my wits with wine, but the Per- 
ſians theirs, who make ſuch report. 

Many other barbarous cruelties he exerciſed, till 
at the laſt, according to the phraſe of our law, he 
became felon de ſoy. For when he was inform'd, 
that Patizites, and Smerdis the Magi (Cedrenus 
writeth them Sphendanis and Cimerdius) miniſters 
of his domeſtical affairs, taking advantage of the 
great reſemblance between Smerdis the king's bro- 
ther, and Smerdis the Magus, poſſeſs d themſelves 
of the empire, he made all haſte towards Perſia; 
and in mounting haſtily on horſe-back, his ſword 
diſ-ſheathing, pierced bis own thigh, wherewith 
deadly wounded, falling into an over-late and reme- 
dileſs repentance, of the ſlaughter which he had exe- 
cuted upon his own brother, he ſoon after gave up 
his wicked ghoſt, when he had reigned 8 years, ac- 
counting therein thoſe 7 months in which the Magi 
govern'd while he was abſent. 

In Cambyſes the male-line of Cyrus failed. For 
he had no iſſue either by Azof/a or Meroe : yet Zo- 
naras out of Ferome gives him a daughter called 
Pantaptes, and a ſon called Orontes; who being 
drowned in the river Ophites by Antioch, the ſame 
was afterwards in memory of the princes death, 


called Orontes. 


He built the city of Babylon in Egypt, in the 
place where Latopolis was formerly ſeated, and that 
of Meroe in the Iſland of Nilus, calling it by the 
name of his ſiſter Meroe. 


$20 IV; 
Of the Inter-regnum between Cambyſes and Darius. 


YRUS and his two ſons being now dead, and 

the kingdom in the poſſeſſion of one of the 
Magi, the counterfeit of Smerdis, the princes, or 
fatrapa's, or provincial governours of the empire, 
(to wit Otanes, [ntaphernes, Gobrias, Megabyſus, 
Aſphatines, Hidarnes, and Darius, who were all 
deſcended from Achemenes the firſt Perſian king) 
having diſcovered the fraud of this impoſture, join- 
ed their forces together, ſurprized and rooted out 


the conſpirator with his companions and aſſiſtants, In 


* Zon, Com. 2. p. 117. 
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which action (faith Juſtin) Intaphernes, and Aſpha- 
tines were lain; but Herodotus otherwiſe, that they 
were only wounded ; for he avoweth, that all the 
ſeven princes were preſent at the election following. 

For the empire being now without a governour, 
theſe princes grew into conſultation how the ſame 
might be ordered from thenceforth. Otanes (one 
of the ſeven) did not fancy any election of kings, 
but that the nobility and cities ſhould confederate, 
and by juſt laws defend their liberty in equality, 
giving divers reaſons for his opinion, being, as it 
ſeemed, greatly terrified by the cruelties of Cam- 
byſes: As firſt, that it was not fate to give all pow- 
er to any one, ſeeing greatneſs it ſelf, even in good 
men, doth often infect the mind with many vices, 
and that liberty and freedom in all things is moſt 
apt to inſult, and to commit all manner of wicked 
outrage. Again, that tyrants do commonly uſe 
the ſervice of wicked men, and favour them moſt ; 
they uſurp upon the laws of their country, take o- 

er men's wives by force, and deſtroy whom they 
pleaſe, without judgment. 

Megabyſus was of another opinion, affirming that 
the tyranny of a multitude was thrice more intole- 
rable than that of one. For the multitude do all 
things without judgment, run into buſineſs and af- 
fairs with precipitation, like raging and over- bear- 
ing floods. 

He therefore thought it ſafeſt to make election 
of a few, and thoſe of the beſt, wiſeſt, and moſt 
virtuous, becauſe it is ever found that excellent 
counſels are ever had from excellent men. 

Darius gave the third judgment, who perſwaded 
the creation of a king, becauſe even among few 
diuturnity of concord is ſeldom found, and in great 
empires it doth ever happen, that the diſcord of 
many rulers hath enforced the election of one ſu- 
preme. It were therefore, ſaith Darius, far ſafer to 
obſerve the laws of our country, by which kingly 
government hath been ordained. 

The other four princes adhered to Darius and a- 
greed to continue the ſame imperial government, 
by God eſtabliſned and made proſperous. And to 
avoid partiality, it was accorded that the morning 
following, theſe ſeven princes ſhould mount on 
horſe-back, and on him the kingdom ſhould be 
conſerr'd, whoſe horſe, after the ſun riſing, ſhould 
firſt neigh or bray. Þ In the evening after this ap- 
pointment was made, it is faid, that Darius conſult- 
ed with the maſter of his horſe Oebarus, who, in 
the ſuburbs of the city, where the election was re- 
ſolv'd of, cauſed the ſame horſe, whereon in the 
morning Darius was mounted, to cover a mare, 
who, as ſoon as he came into the ſame place, was 
the firſt horſe that brayed. Whereupon the other 
ſix princes deſcended from their horſes, and acknow- 
ledged Darius for their lord and king. 

Plato, in the third of his laws, affirmeth, that in 
memory of the ſeven princes, whereof Darius him- 
ſelf was one, that deliver d the empire from the 
uſurpation of the Magi, he divided the whole into 
ſeven governments; Herodotus ſaith, into twenty 
ſatrapies. | 


b Her, 3. p. 100, 101, 
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\ Of DARIUS, the ſom of Hyſtaſpes. 


SECT. I. 
Of Darius's lineage. 
TY ARIUS was deſcended of the ancient Per- 
; fian kings, to wit, of the Achæmenidæ, of 
which Cyrus the great was the lineal ſucceſ- 
for, For in this ſort Herodotus deriveth him, as 


before : 


Cyrus the firſt, who had 
Theiſpius, who begat 
| Ariaramnes, who was father of 
Arſamnes, the father of 
Hyſtaſpes, the father of 
Darius, ſir named Celus, the father of Xerxes. 


Hyſtaſpes accompanied Cyrus the great in the 
wars 5 the Scythians; at which time Cyrus 
being made jealous of Darius by a dream of his 
own, cauſed him to be ſent into Perſia ; others ſay, 


to be impriſoned, from whence by the death of Cy- 


rus he was deliver'd, and made governour of the 
Perfian Magi. He afterwards followed Cambyſes 
into Eg jet; he then join'd with the reſt of the 
princes againſt the Magi, and either by the ® neigh- 
ing of his horſe, or, as others affirm, by ſtrong 
hand, he obtained the empire, which he the more 
aſſured to himſelf, by taking two of Cyrus's daugh- 
ters, and as many of his nieces for his wives. 

Hyſtaſpes, according to © Herodotus, had, beſides 
Darius, theſe three ſons, who were great command- 
ers in the war which Darius made in Aſia the leſs, 
Thrace, Macedon, and Greece; Atarnes, Artapher- 
nes, and Artabanus, who diſſuaded Xerxes from the 
ſecond Grecian war. Hyſtaſpes had alſo a daughter 
married to Gobrias, the father of Mardonius, who 
commanded the army of Darius in Macedon, and 
married the daughter of Darius Artoſoſtre, his couſin- 
german. 

Reineccius gives to Hyſtaſpes five ſons, Darius 
who ſucceeded Cambyſes, Artabanus, Artaphernes, 
Otanes, and Atarnes, with two daughters, 


83 CT. N. 
Of Darius's government, and ſuppreſſing the rebellion 
of Babylon, 


ARIUS deviſed equal laws whereby his ſub- 
D jects might be governed, the ſame being for- 
merly promiſed by Cyrus. He gave acceſs to all 
his ſubjects, and behaved himſelf ſo mildly to all 
men, that many nations deſired and offered them- 
ſelves to become his vaſſals: Only he laid divers 
payments and taxes on the people, which had not 
been accuſtomed in Cyras's time, to the value of 


fourteen thouſand five hundred and threeſcore ta- 


lents, ſaith Herodotus. 

The war which Cambyſes made afar off in Egypt, 
and the contention between the Magi and the princes 
of Perſia for the empire, gave heart to the Baby- 
lonians to recover their liberty, and to ſhake off the 
Perſian yoke ; whereof Darius being advertiſed, he 
prepared an army to recover that city and ſtate re- 


a Curt. 1. 4. Her. . 1,2. 
P- 179. p. 200, 204, and 213, 285, 286, p. 214, 254. 
b Ib. 6. 12. ih Her. I. 4. Juſt. I. 2. ft, 


No. 25 


Herodot. p. 154. p. 130. p. 101. and 202. 
e Reg. Perſar. fol. 32. 


volted. But finding the ſame a difficult work, he 


uſed the ſervice of Zopyrus, who for the love ke bare 
Darius, did cut off his own ears and noſe, and with 
other wounds yet freſh bleeding, he ſeemed to fly 
to the Babylonzans for ſuccour, to whom he accuſed 
the cruelty of Darius; who, for having given him 
advice to give over the ſiege of their city, had in 
this fort diſmember'd and deform'd him; where- 
upon the Babylonians gave him that credit, as they 
truſted him with the diſpoſition and commandment 
of their greateſt forces: which when Zopyrus had 
obtained, after ſome ſmall colourable overthrows 
given to the Perſians upon fallies, he 4 delivered the 
city into Darius's hands, who had lain before it 
twenty months. 55 


. 


Of Darius's favour to the J eus, in building the 
temple. | 


I N the ſecond year of Darius, he gave order that 
the building of the temple at Jeruſalem ſhould 
go on, and commanded that the ſame ſhould be fi- 
niſhed at his own charge, and out of the revenues 
of the crown, And whereas the governours of 
thoſe provinces, which are ſituate between Euphrates 
and the Phenician and mid-land ſea (whom e Ezra 
calleth the captains beyond the river) had hinder'd 
the work in Camby/es's time, Darius gave command- 
ment, that they ſhould not thenceforth come near 
unto Feruſalem, to give any impediment to the 
building; but that they ſhould withdraw themſelves, 
and get them far off, till all were finiſh'd and at an 
end. In the old Latin it is written, Procal recedite 
ab ills, Withdraw yourſelves far from them; in 
our Engliſh Be ye far from thence, to wit, from the 
city and temple now in building. 

He alſo made a decree which concern'd his own 
ſubjects, that f YVhoſoever ſhould thenceforth binder 
the ſetting up of the temple of God, that his houſe 
ſhould be torn down, and the d ſturber hanged on 
the gallows made of the timber therof, He alſo 
in the ſame decree maketh invocation to God; 
That hath cauſed his name to dwell there, (to) de- 


 firoy all kings and people that put their hands to alter 


and to deſiroy this houſe of God which is in Jeruſa- 
lem, &c, In four years after which decree (the Jeu 
being really furniſh*d with money and all things ne- 
ceſſary from Darius) the temple was in all finiſh'd, 
to wit, in the beginning of the ſpring, in the ſixth 
year of Darius Hyſtaſpes, and in the two and for- 
tieth after their firſt return. 


. 
Of Darws's Scythian war. 


FTER the recovery of Babylon he invaded 

the Scythians, whoſe king n Juſtin calleth 
Lauthinus, and faith, that Darius undertook this 
war againſt him, becauſe he refuſed him his daugh- 
ter in marriage. The better to convoy his army 
into Scyzbia, he built a bridge of ſmall veſſels over 
the river fer or Danubius, and gave the cuſtody 


.108, 109. Her. I. E. p. 180. p.186, 190. 
Her.1.3. © Earac, 6. Fab. 6/41. 
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off their bondage, when they 


to the /onians and Zolians, among whom was Mil- 
riades, who perſuaded the Afian Grecians to break 
down the bridge, to the end Darius might not re- 
turn thereby, and if by any other way, then not 
without great difficulty ; but the ſame was reſiſted 
by Hiſtiæus prince of Milet, a city of /onia, which 
nation, being a colony of the Greeks, * Diodorus call- 
eth traytors to their country, becauſe they joined 
themſelves to Darius. But the Scythians more ele- 
gantly termed them good ſlaves, foraſmuch as they 


would not run away from their maſter, but were 


more mindful of doing their duties, than of ſhaking 
were preſented with 
as fair an occaſion of liberty as could have been de- 
ſir d. For the great army of Darius entring the 
deſart country call'd Beſſarabia, found in it neither 
people to reſiſt them, nor any ſuſtenance to relieve 
them. For the Scythians were then, as are the Chrim 
Tartars, their poſterity, at this day, all horſe- men, 
uſing the bow and ſword. They were not plough- 
men, but graſiers, driving their herds from one 
place to another, as opportunity of paſture led them. 
Standing towns they had none, but uſed for houſes 
the waggons wherein they carried their wives and 
children. Theſe waggons they place at every ſta- 
tion in very good order, making ſtreets and lanes 
in the manner of a great town, removeable at their 
pleaſure. Neither hath the emperor himſelf, calPd 
now the great Chrim, any other city than ſuch as 
Agora (as they name it) or town of carts, When 


as therefore Darius had wearied himſelf, and waſted 


his proviſion in thoſe deſolate regions, wherein he 
found neither ways to direct him, victuals to refreſh 
him, nor any houſes, fruitful trees or living crea- 
tures, nor any thing at all, which either he him- 
ſelf might make uſe of, or by deſtroying it might 
grieve his enemies, he began to perceive his own 
folly, and the danger into which he had brought 
himſelf, Yet ſetting a good face upon a bad game, 
he ſent brave meſſages to the Scythian, bidding him 
to ceaſe his flight, and either to make trial of his 
valour and fortune in plain battle; or, if he ac- 
knowledged himſelf the weaker, then to yield by 
fair means, and become his ſubject, giving him 
earth and water, which the Perſians uſed to demand 
as a ſign that all was yielded unto them. To this 
challenge the Scythian returned an hieroglyphical an- 
ſwer; ſending a bird, a frog, a mouſe, and five 
arrows: which dumb ſhew Darius interpreting by 
his own wiſh, thought that he did yield all the ele- 
ments wherein thoſe creatures live, and his weapons 
withal into his hands. But Gobryas, one of the 
ſeven princes, who had ſlain the Magi, conſtrued 
their meaning aright, which was thus: O ye Perſi- 
ans, get ye wings like birds, or drive under the water 
or creep into holes in the earth, for elſe ye ſhall not 
eſcape our arrows. And this interpretation was foon 
verified by the Scythians themſelves, who aſſailed 
the Perſian camp, drove the horſe-men into the 
trenches, and vexed the army with continual allarms 
day and night; were ſo fearleſs of this great mo- 
narch, and ſo little regarded him, that within his 
hearing, and even in his ſight, they did not forbear 
the paſtime of courſing a hare, which they had ſtar- 
ted by chance. By this boldneſs of theirs, Darius 
was ſo diſcouraged, that he forſook his camp b 

night, making miny fires, and leaving all that were 


lick, and weak behind him, and ſo with all ſpeed 


marched away towards the river /fer. He was 
purſued hardly by the Scythians, who miſs'd him; 
yet arriving at the bridge before him, perſwaded the 


a Diod. I. 11. b Her. I. 5. 


ſus of Thrace, afterwards Lylimachia, Pto, Paul, 
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of the ſame in charge (among others of Aſia the leſs) 


Donians to depart, aſſuring them that the Perſian 
king ſhould never more be able to do them either 
good or harm. Which words had certainly been 
e true, had not Hiſtiæus the Milefian prevai- 
ed with his people, to attend the coming of Darius, 
whom the Scythians did likewiſe fail to meet, when 
they returned from fer to ſeek. him out. 


gern V. 
Some actions of the Perſians in Europe, after the 


Scythian war. 


A R IU having thus eſcaped out of Scythia, 

determined the invaſion of Thrace and Mace- 
don, in which war he emp'oyed Megabaſus, who 
matſter*d the Peonians, and tranſplanted them, and 
poſſeſs d Perinthus, Chalcedon, Byzaxtium, and other 
places, being alſo ſoon after ſubjected, and added to 
the Perſian empire by Otanes the ſon of Syſamnes. 
whom Camby/es had excoriated for falſe judgement. 
So were the cities of b Selybria, and © Cardia like- 
wiſe taken in from the Perſian, who having now 
reduced under his obeiſance, the beſt part of Thrace, 
did ſend his ambaſſadors to Amintas king of Ma- 
cedon a&joining, demanding of him by the earth 
and water, the ſoveraignty over that kingdom. 
Amintas doubting his own ſtrength, entertain'd the 
embaſſadors with gentle words, and afterwards in- 
vited them to a ſolemn and magnificent feaſt; the 
Per fians greatly deſired that the Macedonian ladies 
might be preſent : which being granted, the embaf- 
ſadors, who were well filled with wine, and pre- 
ſumed upon their greatneſs and many victories, be- 
gan to uſe ſuch embracings, and other laſcivious 


behaviour, towards thoſe noble ladies, as Alexander 


the king's ſon, great grandfather to Alexander the 


Great, diſdaining the Perſians barbarous preſump- 


tion, beſought his father to withdraw himſelf from 
the aſſembly, continuing notwithſtanding all honour- 
able reſpect towards the embaſſadors, whom withal 
he entreated that the ladies might refreſh themſelves 
for a while ; promiſing their ſpeedy return, This 
being obtained, Alexander cauſed the like number 
of well-favoured young men to cloath themſelves in 
the ſame garments, and to uſe the fame attires which 
the ladies had worn at the feaſt, giving them in 
charge, that when the Perſians offered to abuſe 
them, they ſhould forthwith tranſpierce them with 
their long knives, of which they were provided 
for that purpoſe, which was accordingly perform'd. 
Charge was ſoon after given by Darius for a ſevere 
revenge of this murder : But Alexander ſomewhat 
before the death of Amintas, gave his ſiſter Gygea 
in marriage to Bubaris, a principal commander of 
Darius's forces on that fide, who perſuaded her huſ- 
band how helpful the alliance of Macedon would 
prove for the invaſion of Attica intended, fo pre- 
vaiPd, as Alexander eſcaped that tempeſt, which 
threaten'd to fall upon him very ſuddenly ; the war 
of Aſia the leſs, called onic, falling out at the 
ſame time, 


. 


The firft occaſion of the war which Darius made up- 
on Greece, with a rebearſal of the government in 
Athens, whence the quarrel grew. 


TJ OW the better to underſtand the reaſon and 
motives of that great war, which followed 

oon after, between the Perſians and Grecians, it is 
neceſſary to make a ſhort repetition of the ſtate of 
Athens, which city endured the hardeſt and worſt 


A maritime city of Thrace of the fouth of Conſtantinople a Cardia, « city upon the Cherſone- 


brunt 
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pertinence to be large in unfolding every 


C 


t of Darius's invaſion on that ſide the ſea, with 
pe wo — ſucceſs. Neither do 1 hold it any im- 
de fire to.thoſe 

ce of ſo great a buſineſs as gave fire to. tho 
= which — could be thoroughly quenched, 
until in the ruin of this great Perfian monarchy, 
Per ſepolis the capital city of the empire, was at the 
requeſt of an Athenian harlot conſumed with a flame, 
as dreadful, as, in the — of their greatneſs, the 

had raiſed in Athens. a 

77 os therefore as out of the former books it may 
be gathered how Athens, and other parts of Greece, 
were anciently governed, the ſame being already 
ſet down, tho? ſcatteringly, and in ſeveral times a- 
mong other the contemporary occurrents of the ea- 
ſtern emperors, and the kings of Judea; ſo I thought 
it very pertinent in this place to remember again 
the two laſt changes in the ſtate of Athens. As for 
the Lacedemonians, they maintained ſtill their an- 
cient polity under kings, tho theſe alſo after ſome 
fifteen deſcents were bridled by the Ephori. 

Codrus king of the Athenians, in the former books 
remember'd, who willingly died for the ſafety of 
his people, was therefore ſo honoured by them, as 
(thinking none worthy to ſucceed him) they chan- 
ged their former government from monarchical to 
princes, for term of life, of which Medron the 
ſon of Codrus was the firſt, after whom they were 
called Medontide ; and of theſe were twelve gene- 
rations beſides Medon, to wit, 

Apeſtus | i 

Archippus, in whoſe times the Greets tranſported 
themſelves into /onia, after Troy an hundred and 
fourſcore years, according to Euſebius which 
migration all other chronologers (ſuch as follow 
Euſebius herein excepted) find in the year after 
Troy fallen one hundred and forty. | 

Ther ſippas | 

Phorbas 

Mezades 

Diogenetus, in whoſe time Lycurgus gave laws to 
the Spartans. 

Pheredus 

Ariphron 

Theiſpius, in whoſe time the Mrian empire was 
overthrown by Belochus and Arbaces 

Agamneſior 

Eſchylus, in whoſe time the Epbori (according to 
* Fuſebius) were erected in Lacedemon. 

Alcamenon, the laſt prince for life, after whoſe death 
the Athenians elected decennial governours: the 
former princes for life having continued in all 
three hundred and fixteen years. The firſt of 
thoſe that governed for ten years, or the firſt 
Archon was | 

Charops, then 

Eſymedes 

Elydicus 

FHlippomenes 

Leocrates 

Abſander 


Erixias was the laſt Archon of the decennial gover- 
nours, which, from continuing threeſcore and ten 
years, was then changed into annual magiſtrates, 
mayors, and burg-maſters, of which 7 1 was 
the firſt, according to Pauſanias: others find Leo- 
ſtratus; and then 

Anthoſlenes 

Achimedes 


Miltiades 


Dami ſias 


called Melane, 4 1 
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Solon, and others who are the leſs to be regarded, 
by reaſon of the yearly change. | 
This Solon being a man of excellent wiſdom, gave 
laws to the Athenians, which were publiſhed, ac- 
cording to Gellius, in the three and thirtieth year 
of Tarquinius Priſcus, and were in aſter- ages deri- 
ved unto the Romans, and by the Decemviri (magi- 
ſtrates in Rome created for that purpoſe) reduced in- 
to twelve tables, which were the ground of the Ro- 
man laws. But theſe goodly ordinances of Solon 
were in his own days violated, and for a while al- 
molt quite extinguiſhed, For whereas they were 
framed unto the practice and maintenance of a po- 
pular government, the ſtate of Athens was very 
ſoon changed into a monarchy by Pifflratus the 
ſon of Hippocrates ; who finding the citizens diſtract- 
ed into two factions, whereof Megacles and Lycur- 
us, two citizens'of noble families, were become the 
eads, took occaſion by their contention and inſo- 
lency to raiſe a third faction more powerful than 
the other two, and more plauſible, for that he ſeem- 
ed à protector of the citizens in general. Having 
by this means obtained love and credit, he wound- 
ed himſelf, and feigned that by malice of his ene- 
mies he had like to have been ſlain for his love to 
the good citizens; he procured a guard for his de- 
tence, and with that band of men ſurpriſing the 
ſtate-houſe, or citadel of Athens, he made himſelf 
lord of the town, Hegeſiſtratus being then gover- 
nour. But the citizens, who in every change of 
government had ſought to remove themſelves fur- 
ther and further from the form of a monarchy, 
could fo ill brook this uſurpation of Piſiſtratus, that 
he was driven, for lack of help, to fly the town, 
as ſoon as Megacles and Lycurgus (joining their 
forces) attempted his expulſion. Let, as the |build- 
ing of his tyranny, founded upon the diſſenſion of 
the citizens, was ruined by their good agreement ; 
ſo was it ſoon after well re-edified by the new break- 
ing out of the old factions. For when Megacles 
found the power of Lycurgus to grow greater than 
his own, he did (as is the uſual practice of the 
weaker ſide) call in the common enemy Piſiſtratus, 
to whom he gave his daughter in marriage ; by 
which alliance the family of the Alemæonidæ, where- 
of Megacles was chief, became very powerful, yet 
ſo, that Piſiſtratus by their power was made ma- 
ſter both of them and all the reſt. But this agree- 
ment held not long; the Al:meonide, and eſpecial- 
ly. Megacles, being incenſed againſt Piſiſtratus for 
his miſdemeanour towards his wife. Wherefore 
they practiſed with the ſoldiers of the town, pro- 
ceeding in their treaſon ſo ſecretly, and fo far, that 
Pififiratus (upon the firſt diſcovery of their intent) 
perceived no other remedy for his affairs, than to 
withdraw himſelf from Eretria, where he remained 
eleven years. Which time being expired, having 
hired ſoldiers out of many parts of Greece, he a- 
gain recovered the principality of Athens, after which 
third obtaining his eſtate, he governed Athens ſe- 
venteen years, according to Ariſtotle, and reigned 
in all thirty and three years, ſaith Elianus, but as 
Juſtin hath it, four and thirty; accounting the time 
belike as well before as after his ſeveral expulſions. 
Herodotus gives the father and the ſon ſix and 
thirty years; Ariſtotle five and thirty. But Thucy- 
dides affirmeth, that he died very old, leaving 2 
his ſucceſſors his two ſons, Hippias and Hipparchus, 
who governed the Athenians with ſuch moderation, 
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as they rather ſeem'd the lineal ſucceſſors of a na- 
tural prince than of a tyrant, But in the end, and 
ſome three years before Hippias was expell'd out of 
Athens, his brother Hipparchus was murder'd by 
Harmodius and Ariſtogiton. The cauſe why, and 
the manner how perform'd, Thucydides hath written 
at large. And, tho* Hipparchus was charged with 
unnatural luſt after Harmodius, yet Plato, in his 
dialogue entitled Hipparchus, doth greatly magnify 
him, affirming that he was a prince of as many emi- 
nent virtues as that age had any, altogether con- 
demning the murderers, and authors of that ſcandal. 
Hippias fearing that this enterpriſe upon his brother 
had more and deeper roots than were apparent, firſt 
ſought to diſcover the further intents of Harmodius 
and Ariſtogiton, by a harlot of theirs call'd Lemnia 3 
who becauſe ſhe would not reyeal her companions, 
did cut out her own tongue. Then did Hipptas, the 
better to ſtrengthen himſelf, enter into a ſtrait ami- 
ty with Aantides, tyrant of the city * Lampſacus, 
whom he knew to be greatly favour'd by Darius, 
to whoſe ſon Hypoclus he gave one of his daughters 
in marriage. But ſome three years after the death 
of his brother, doubting I know not what ſtrong 
practice againſt himſelf, he began to uſe the citizens 
with great ſeverity, which neither Piſiſtratus the 
father, nor Hippias himſelf had ever exerciſed, du- 
ring their uſurpation, till this time. And therefore 
the Athenians, fearing that this diſeaſe might ra- 
ther increaſe than diminiſh in Hippias, they ſtirred 
up Cliſtines, one of the nobleſt and beſt able of their 
city, to practiſe their delivery : who, calling to his 
aſſiſtance the baniſh'd Alemænidæ, together with an 
army of the Lacedemonians, led by Cleomenes their 
king, ſo affrighted Hippias, as by compoſition 
he gave over his eſtate, and the poſſeſſion of Athens, 
and from thence embarking himſelf, took land at 
b Sigeurm, whence he went to Lampſacus in Myſia, 
govern'd by Æantides, who preſented him to Dari- 
us, He was deprived of his eſtate, as Herodotus 
and Thucydides agree, twenty years before the battle 
of Marathon : all which time he continued, partly 
with Aautides, at other times with Artaphernes, 


lieutenant for Darius in Sardis, the metropolis of 


Lydia ; perſuading and practiſing the enterpriſe up- 
on Athens, which Darius in the end to his great 
diſhonour undertook, twenty years after Hippias had 
reſign'd his eſtate. : 

Thus far I have digreſſed from Darius, to the 
end the reader may conceive the better the cauſes 
and motives of this war: whereof the hope that 
Hippias had to be reſtored to Athens by the help of 
Darius, which made him ſollicit and perſuade the 
Perſians to conquer Greece, was one, but not the moſt 
urgent, 


S. 


Of the Tonian rebellion, which was the principal 


cauſe of the wars enſuing between Greece, and 
Perſia. 


Nother, and a ſtrong motive to this expedi- 

tion was the Ionic war, breaking out into A. 
ſia about the ſame time. The colonies tranſported 
out of Greece into Aſia, which occupied the greateſt 
part of the ſea-coaſt, having enjoyed their liberty 
about 500 years, even from the Ionic migration, to 
the time of Creſus, were by this Lydian king made 
tributaries, and afterwards as parcel of his domini- 


ons were taken in by Cyrus, and left as hereditary 


ſervants to the crown of Per ſia. 


a Lampſacus, à city of Myſia, upon the Helleſpont. Her. I. 5, Thucyd. I. 6. c. 1. 
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But as it is the cuſtom of nations halß conquer d 
(witneſs Ireland) to rebel again upon every advan- 
tage and opportunity; ſo did the Ionians, and other 
Grecians, both in Cyras's life, and after him, ſeek by 
all means poſſible to free themſelve. 
At this time found ſuch men ready to ſpur 
them into rebellion, as had by the Perſian been given 
unto them for bridles to hold them in ſubjection. 
Every one of thoſe towns had a lord to rule it, 
whom they (abhorring the government of one man) 
called their tyrants. Theſe lords were very true to 
the Perſian, by whoſe only might they held the peo- 
ple in ſubjection. And this their dutiſul affection 
they had well declared, when Darius, being in great 
extremity, they uſed all means to deliver him and 
his army (that otherwiſe had been loſt) out of the 
Scyibians hand. Of this great piece of ſervice Hiſti- 


us, the tyrant of Miletus, expected the chief thanks, 


as having been chief author of their expecting Da- 
rius, when the reſt, either perſuaded by the Sœythi- 
aus, or carried away with their own deſires, were 
ready to have abandon'd him. But it came fo to 
paſs, that Darius being more fearful of the harm 
that Hiſtiæus (being powerful and crafty) might do 
to him in the future, than mindful of the good which 
he had already received at his hand, found means to 
carry him along to Suſa, where he detain'd him 
with all kind uſage of a friend, yet kept ſuch good 


eſpial upon him, as an enemy, he could not ſtart 


away. Hiſtiæus had ſubtilty enough to diſcover the 
"wal purpoſe, which ill agreed with his own de- 
Ires. 
honourable, to rule as a prince in one fair city, 
having a ſmall territory, than to ſit and feaſt at the 
great king's table, and hear the counſels by which 
a large empire was managed; being himſelt an idle 
beholder, and enjoying with much reſtraint of li- 
berty, none other pleaſures than a private man might 
beſtow upon himſelf. 

Wherefore he bethought himſelf of raiſing of 
ſome tumults in the lower Aſia, to pacify which if 
he might be ſent, as one that had great experience 
and authority in thoſe quarters, it would afterwards. 
be in his power to ſtay at home, and either ſatisfy 
the king with excuſes, or deal as occafion ſhould 
require. Reſolving upon this courſe, he ſent very 
ſecret inſtructions to Ariſtagoras his kinſman, whom 
he had left his deputy at Miletus, adviſing him to 
ſtir up ſome rebellion. Theſe directions came ſea- 
ſonably to Ariſtagoras, who having fail'd in an en- 
terpriſe upon the iſle of Naxos, through the falſe 
dealing of a Perſian, his aſſociate, ſtood in fear of 
diſgrace, if not of ſome further ill that might befall 
him, as one that had waſted the king's treaſures to 
no good purpoſe. 


Therefore he readily embraced the counſel: and 
the better to draw the whole country of Jonia into 


the ſame courſe which he determined to run, he 
abandon'd his tyranny, and ſet Miletus at liber- 
ty. This plauſible beginning won unto him the 
hearts of the Mileſians; and his proceeding with 
other /onian tyrants (of whom ſome he took, and 


ſold as ſlaves to their citizens, others he chaſed a- 


way) cauſed the whole nation to be at his command. 
The Per/ian fleet, whereof he lately had been admi- 
ral, in the enterpriſe of Naxos, he had ſurpris'd in 
his firſt breaking out, together with the principal 
officers and captains z ſo that now he thought him- 
ſelf able to deal with the great king's forces, lying 
thereabout either by land or fea. But likely it was 
that the power of all Aſia would ſhortly be upon 


b Sigeum, @ promontory ofpoſite to the iſle of 


his 


For he thought it more pleaſant, and more 
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pieces, unleſs he were able to raiſe an army that 


might hold the field, which the Jonians alone were 
inſufficient to perform. Therefore he took a jour- 
ney to Sparta, where having aſſayed in vain with 
many arguments, and the offer of fifty talents, to 
win to his party Cleomenes, king of the Lacedemoni- 
ans; he went from thence to Athens, and with bet- 
ter ſucceſs beſought the people to lend him their 
aſſiſtance. The Athenian embaſſadors, which had 
been ſent to the Perſian king's lieutenants in the low- 
er Aſia, deſiring them not to give countenance to 
Hippias, now a baniſh'd man, and lately their ty- 
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his neck, and cruſh both him and his aſſiſtants to 


= 51 
to whom the ignorance of his great might had af- 
forded the courage to provoke him. This was 
the main ground of the war commenced 
and purſued by Xerxes, againſt Aubens To which 
the ſollicitation of Hippias, before remember'd, gave 
only ſome form and aſſiſtance; the buſineſs, ' when 
once it was thus far on foot, being like enough to 
have proceeded, tho? he had periſh'd ere it were 
advanced any further. . Peep 
Some other occurrences in this IJonian commo- 
tion extended the quarrel of Darius againſt many of 
the iſlanders, if not againſt the whole nation of the 
Greeks; for all of them gave to his rebels free har- 


rant, were a while before this return'd with ill an bour: the iſlanders moreover did help to furniſh out 


ſwers, having found very churliſh entertainment. 
So that the evil which they were to expect in all 
likelihood from the Perſian, made them willing to 
begin with him. To which purpoſe, their conſan- 
guinity with the Jonians, and the perſuaſions of A- 
riſtagoras, drew them on apace, if perhaps his trea- 
ſure were not helping. Twenty ſhips the Atheni- 
ans furniſhed for this voyage; to which the Ere- 
trians furniſh'd five more, in regard of the ancient 
kindneſs that had paſſed between the Ionians and 
them. With theſe and their own forces join'd, the 
Tonians enter'd the river Caiſtrus, which falleth into 
the ſea by Epheſus : by which advantage they ſur- 
priſed Sardis, when no enemy was heard of, or 
ſuſpected ; inſomuch as Artaphernes, who ruled as 
vice-roy in thoſe parts, had no other hope of ſafety, 
than by retreating himſelf into the caſtle, which 
the Grecians could not force: from whence he be- 
held the ſlaughter of the citizens, and the city 
flaming. 


The Perſians at length, mix d with the burgers, 


began to encourage them to defence, and recover'd 
the market-place, ſtrengthen'd by the river Pactolus, 
which ran through it ; and borrowing courage from 
deſperation, they both defended themſelves, and 
charged their enemies; who well adviſing them- 
ſelves, made all the haſte they could towards the 
ſea-ſide. But Artaphernes, having gather'd all the 
ſtrength he could, purſued the Grecians, and found 
them near Epheſus ; where ſetting reſolvedly upon 


them, he ſlaughter'd a great part of their army, the 


reſt ſaving themſelves in Epheſus. In this fight E- 
valcides, captain of the Eritreans, periſh'd ; but his 
fame and memory was by that excellent poet Simo- 
nides preſerv*d. After this overthrow, the Atheni- 
ans, which were before ſent unto Ariſtagoras, and to 
the Jonians, could by no arguments of theirs, no 
not by their tears, be perſuaded to make any ſecond 
trial of their fortunes on that fide the ſea. 

Yet the burning of Sardis made a greater noiſe 
in the world, than the late good ſucceſs which the 
Perſians had in one or two skirnuſhes, could raiſe. 
Wherefore the Jonians bravely proceeding, won a 
great part of Caria; and ſending their fleet into 
the Helleſpont, got Bizantium and other towns into 
their hands. Yea, the Cyprians, lately ſubdued by 
Cambyſes, began hereupon to take heart ; and en- 


tring into confederacy with the /onians, who were 


able to give them aid by ſea, rebelled againſt the 
Per ſians. — 
Theſe news coming to the ear of Darius, filled 
him with great indignation, and with an extreme 
hatred of the Athenians; upon whom he vowed to 
take ſharp revenge. As for the Jonians, his con- 
tempt of them, and their knowledge of his power, 
made him to think, that they would not have dared 
to attempt ſuch things, but by the inſtigation of thoſe 


No. XXVI. 


a navy of three hundred and fixty fail againſt him. 


"Theſe provocations did rather breed in him a de- 


fire to abate their pride, than any fear of harm that 
they were like to do him. For what they had done 
at Sardis was but by ſurpriſe. In every fight they 
were beaten by the Perſians, who had not yet loſt 
the fruits of their diſcipline wherein Cyrus had train- 
ed them, nor all their ancient captains. In one 
ſea-fight by the iſle of Cyprus, the [onians indeed 
had the upper-hand ; but they were Phenicians, E- 
gyptians, and Cilicians, whom they vanquiſh'd : nei- 
ther was that victory of any uſe to them; the Cypri- 
ans, in whole aid they came, being utterly beaten 
by the Per/ian army at land, and reduced into their 
old ſubjection. So had the Perfians likewiſe by 
open war and fair force overthrown the Carians 
in two battles, and reclaim'd that nation; as alſo 
they had recover'd the towns upon Helleſpont, with 
ſome Eolian and Jonian cities, when Ariſtagoras 
with his friends quitting Miletus, fled into Thrace, 
deſirous to ſet himſelf in Amphipolis, a colony of 
the Athenians. But the Edonians, on whoſe terri- 


tory belike he landed, overthrew him, and cut his 


troops in pieces. 

About the ſame time Hiſtiæus, the firſt mover of 
this inſurrection, came down into thoſe quarters; 
who having undertaken the performance of great 
matters to Darius, was glad to flee from his lieu- 
tenants, by whom his double- dealing was detected. 

But this evaſion preſerv'd him not long. For 
after many vain attempts that he made, he was taken 
in fight by the Perſians, and haſtily beheaded, leſt 
the king ſhould pardon him, upon remembrance 
of old good-turns ; as it ſeems that he would have 
done, by the burial which he commanded to be given 
to his dead body that was crucified, and by his hea- 
vy taking of his death. 

Hiſtiæus had fought to put himſelf into Miletus; 
but the citizens, doubting his conditions, choſe ra- 
ther to keep himout, and make ſhift for themſelves, 
without his help. The ſtrength of their city by 


land, which had in old time withſtood the Lydian 


kings, and their good fleet, which promiſed unto 
them the liberty of an open ſea, embolden'd them 
to try the uttermoſt, when very few friends were left 
upon that continent to take their part, But their na- 
was broken as much by threatnings as by force; 
many of their companions and fellow-rebels forſa- 
king them upon hope of pardon, and many bein 
daunted with the cauſeleſs flight of thoſe that ſhould 
have aſſiſted them. Neither was it long before the 
town itſelf, being aſſaulted both by land and fea, 
was taken by force, the citizens ſlain, their wives and 
children made ſlaves, and their goods a booty to the 
Perſians, whom for ſix years ſpace they had put to 


ſo much trouble. 
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The mar which Darius made upon Greece, with the 
battle of Marathon, and Darius's death. 


"HIS war with good ſucceſs finiſh*d by the 
1 Per/ians, and ſome attempts made on Europe 
fide with variable ſucceſs ; Darius, obſtinate in the 
enterpriſe and conqueſt of Greece (tho? at firſt he 
pretended to make the war but againſt the Atheni- 
ans and Eritreans, who jointly aſſiſted the /onians 

gainſt him, and burnt Sardis in Lydia) did now by 
85 embaſſadors demand an acknowledgment from 
them all: among whom, ſome of them not ſo well 
reſolv'd as the reſt, ſubmitted themſelves; as the * #- 

inets, and others. Againſt theſe the Athenians 
being inflamed (by the aſſiſtance of the Lacedemoni- 
ans) after divers encounters forced them to give 
pledges, and to relinquiſh the party of the Perſians. 
Cleomenes led the Lacedemonians in this war, and 
caus'd his companion king Demantus to be depog'd: 
. who thereupon fled to Darius, far the more confi- 
dent of victory, by reaſon of theſe diſcords, aliena- 
tions and civil wars among the Greeks. He therefore 
gave order to Hippagoras to prepare a fleet of ſhips, 
fit to tranſport his army over the elleſpont ; the 
fame conſiſting of an hundred thouſand foot, and 
ten thouſand horſe, The charge in chief of his ar- 


my he committed to Datis, accompanied and afliſt- 


ed by Hippias, the ſon of Piſiſtratus, expell'd out 
of Athens twenty years before, and by Artaphernes 
his brother, governour of Sardis, and the ſea- coaſt 
of Ala the leſs. Theſe commanders having their 
companies brought down to the ſea-{ide, embark*d 
themſelves in ſix hundred gallies and other veſſels ; 
and firſt of all attempted the iſlands, calPd Cyclades, 
which lay in the mid-way between Aſia the leſs and 
Greece. For (obtaining thoſe places) the Perſians 
had then nothing to hinder the tranſportation of their 
forces over the Agean lea; but on the contrary, 
they might always both relieve themſelves in their 
paſſage, and ſhroud themſelves from all ſudden tem- 
peſts and outrage. 

To this end, they firſt poſſeſs d themſelves of Sa- 
mos; ſecondly, they attempted Naxos; which iſland 
the inhabitants, deſpairing of their own forces, aban- 
don'd. So did the people of Delos, of which Apollo 
was native: which iſland Darius did not only for- 
bear to ſack, but recalling? the inhabitants, he gave 
order to beautify the places and altars of ſacrifice to 
Apollo erected. And having recover'd theſe and o- 
ther iſlands, the Pads directed their courſe for 
Eretria in Eubea, for b that city (as already hath 


been ſhew'd) had aſſiſted the /onians at the taking 


and firing of Sardis. In this iſland the Perſians took 
ground, and beſieged Eretria very ſtraitly; and at- 
ter ſix days aſſault, partly by force, and in part by 
the treaſon of Euphabas and Philagius, they took it, 
ſack'd it, and burnt it to the ground. Thus far the 
winds of proſperous fortune fill'd their fails. From 
Eubœa the Perſians paſs d their army into Attica, 
conducted and guided by Hippias, late prince of A- 
thens, and marching towards it, they encamp'd at 
Marathon, in the way from the ſea, where they 
landed, towards Athens. i 

The Athenians, finding the time arriv'd wherein 
they were to diſpute with their own virtues againſt 
fortune, and to caſt lots for their liberty, for their 
wives, their children, and their lives, put themſelves 


in the beſt order they could to make reſiſtance, and 


withal ſent away with ſpeed to the Lacedemonians 
for ſuccour, employing in that negotiation one 
Phidippides ; who paſſing through Arcadia, encoun- 
ter d in the way a familiar devil, which he ſuppos'd 
to be Pan, who will'd him to aſſure the Athenians 
of victory, promiſing that ſome one of the gods 
ſhould be preſent at the battle, to aſſiſt them and 
defend them againſt the multitude of their enemies. 
Phidippides at his return, ſeeing he could not bring 
with him any preſent ſuccours from Sparta, yet he 
thought it greatly availing to bring news from the 
gods, and promiſe of aſſiſtance from heaven, which 
no doubt (tho the device was ſomewhat likely to 
be his own, yet) it greatly encouraged the multitude 
and common people, who in all ages have been 
more ſtir d up with fond prophecies, and other like 
ſuperſtitions fooleries, than by any juſt cauſe or ſolid 
ren.. | 

The Athenians being now left to themſelves, with 
one thouſand only of the Plateans (who having 
been formerly defended by the Athenians againſt the 
Thebans, did in this extremity witneſs their thankful- 
nels and grateful diſpoſition) began to diſpute, whe- 
ther it were moſt for their advantage to defend the 
walls of Athens, or to put themſelves into the field 
with ſuch forces as they had, the ſame conſiſting of 
ten thouſand Athenians, and one thouſand of the Pla- 
teans. In the end, and after great diverſity of opi- 
nions, Miltiades, who perſuaded the trial by battle, 
prevail'd. 

The armies being now in view, and within a 
mile of each other, the Athenians diſpos'd themſelves 
into three troops; two wings or horns, as they term 
them, and the body of a battle. The Perſians, when 
they perceiv'd ſo ſmall a troop advancing towards 


them, thought the Athenians rather diſpoſſeſs'd of 


their underſtandings, than poſſeſs d with the reſo- 
lution whereof they made ſhew. So invincible and 
reſiſtleſs the Perſians eſteem'd their own numbers to 
be, and that ſmall troop gf their enemies then in 
view, rather to be deſpis'd than to be fought withal. 
But in concluſion, the victory being doubtfully bal- 
lanced for a while, ſometimes the virtue of the Gre- 
cians, and ſometimes the numbers of the Perſians 
prevail'd; the Grecians fighting for all that they 
had, the Per/ians for that they needed not: theſe 
great forces of Darius were diſorder'd, and put to 
rout, the Atbenians following their victory even to 
the ſea-ſhore ; where the Perſians, ſo many of them 
as loft not their wits with their courage, ſfav'd them- 
ſelves 1n their ſhips, 

The Perſian army conſiſted of an hundred thou- 
ſand foot, and ten thouſand horſe ; of which there 
were lain in the place ſix thouſand three hundred, 
and of the Greciaus an hundred fourſcore and twelve. 
For howſoever it came to paſs, either by ſtrange vi- 
ſions, which were afterwards call'd Pannici terrores, or 
by ſome other affright, it ſeemeth that the invading 
army, after the firſt encounter, fought with their 
backs towards their enemy, and loſt that number, 
by Herodotus ſet down, in their diſorderly retreat, 
or rather in their flat running away. As for Juſtin's 
report, That two hundred thouſand of the Perfiar 
army were ſlain, the fame hath no appearance nor 
poſſibility of truth. In this fight Hippias, the per- 
ſuader of the enterpriſe, was ſlain, faith Fuſtin and 
Cicero; but © Swidas tells, that he eſcaped, and died 
moſt miſerably in Lemnos. 

The greateſt honour of this victory was caſt upon 
Miltiades, who both perſuaded the trial by battle, 


a Herod. I. 6. I hether this city or people were of Peloponneſus in Sicyonia, or of Ægæa between Theſſalia and Macedon, I do wo 
know ; but thoſe borderers, and next the enemy, were more likely to compound than the reft far off. There is alſo à cit; call d Æginum, 


not far from ÆEgæa, Liv. 32, 33, &c. b In Herod. 
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ind behaved himſelf therein anſwerably to the coun- 
kl adich he gave. Themiſtocles had his firſt reputa- 
tion in this fight, being but young and of the firſt 


| beard. Thole of the Grecians, of mark and com- 


mend ment, that fell in the firſt encounter, were Cal- 
limachus and Stefileus. It is alſo ſaid, That Cyne- 
qrus following the Perſians to their embarking, 
Fd hands on one of their gallies, to have held it 
the ſhore ; and having his right 
hand cut off, he yer offered to arreſt it with his 
left ; of which alſo being deprived, he took hold 
of it with his teeth. This encounter happened in 
the firſt year of the threeſcore and twelfth Olym- 
piad, about the time of the war made by Corjola- 


nus againſt his fellow Romans: Alexander the ſon 


of Anintas being then king of Macedon, and Pha- 
nippus then governour of Athens, according to Plu- 
tarch, or Hybilides, after Halicarnaſſeus. 

This great fray thus parted, and the Per/ians re- 
turned back into the leſſer Aſia, Miltiades ſought 
and obtained an employment againſt the iſlanders of 
Paros, one of the Cyclades, and paſling over his 
companies in threeſcore and ten gallies, after ſix and 
twenty days aſſault, he broke his thigh, in ſeeking 
to enter it by the temple of Ceres, wherewith him- 
ſelf being made unable, and his companies diſcou- 
rag' d, he return'd to Athens where thoſe ungrate- 
ful citizens forgetting all his ſervices paſt, and that 
of all other the moſt renowned at the battel of Ma- 
rathon, did, by the perſwaſion of Xantippus, the 
father of Pericles (who envied his fame) caſt him 
into priſon, and ſet on him a fine of fifty talents; 
where his weak and wounded body being not able 
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to endure the one, nor his eſtate to pay the other, 


he aftet a few days ended his life. 


Which envy of the better ſort to each other, 
with their private factions, aſſiſted by the unthank- 
ful and witleſs people, brought them, not many 
years after, from a victorious and famous nation, to 
baſe ſubjection and flavery. Miltiades left behind 
him one ſon called Cymon, begotten on Hege ſipila, 
daughter of Olorus king of Thrace, who (faith Plu- 
tarch) was neither inferior to his father in valour, 
nor to Themiſtocles in underſtanding, but exceeded 
them both in juſtice and good government. 

Now Darius taking greater care how to recover 
his honour, than ſorrow for the loſs he received in 
Greece, gave order for new levies of men, -and all 
other warlike proviſions. But the Egyptians revolt- 
ing from his obedience (a kingdom of great ſtrength 
and revenue) greatly diſtracted his reſolution for the 
re-invaſion of Greece. The diſſenſion alſo among 
his ſons, of whom the younger being born after he 
was king, and by ſo great a mother as Atofſa, diſ- 
dained to give place to his elder brother; born be- 
fore Darius obtained the empire, greatly vexed him. 
And laſtly, death, who hath no reſpect of any man's 
affairs, gave end to all his conſultations and enter- 
priſes, and joined him to the earth of his anceſtors, 
about a year after the battel of Marathon, and after 
that he had reigned fix and thirty years. He left 
behind him five ſons, namely, Artabaſanes, born 
before he obtain'd the kingdom; Xerxes, who ſuc- 
ceeded him; Achemenes, governour of Egypt; Maſi- 
ſtes and Ariabignes. | 


2 In vita Ariſt. 


CHAP. VI. 


Of XERXES. 


Sn 0d: 
The preparations of Xerxes againſt Greece. 


ERXES received from his father, as here- 
ditary, a double war, one to be made a- 
gainſt the Egyptians, which he finiſhed fo 
ſpeedily, that there is nothing remaining in writ- 
ing how the ſame was performed : the other againſt 
the Grecians, of which it is hard to judge, whether 
the preparations were more terrible, or the ſucceſs 
ridiculous. In the conſultation for the proſecution 


of this war, which was chiefly bent againſt the Athe- 


nians, the princes of Perſia were divided in opinion. 
Mardonius, who had formerly commanded in Thrace 
and Macedon, under Darius, and had alſo Hy/aſpes 
for his grandfather, as Xerxes had, and married 
Xerxes's ſiſter Artoxoſtres, perſwaded by many ar- 
guments the European war. But Artabanus, brother 
to the late Darius, and uncle to Xerxes, maintain- 
ed the contrary counſel, laying before Xerxes the 
lamentable and ridiculous ſucceſs of the two late in- 
valions which Darius had made contrary to his 
counſel] : the one in perſon upon the Scythians, the 
other by his lieutenants upon the Greeks; in each of 
which Darius left to his enemies both his army and 
his honour, | 


He therefore beſought Xerxes to be right well 


adviſed before he did too far imbark himſelf in 


this buſineſs. For whatſoever undertaking hath de- 
liberate and ſound counſel for conductor, tho? the 
ſucceſs do not always anſwer the probability, yet 
hath fortune nothing elſe thereof to vaunt, than the 
variableneſs of her own nature, which only the di- 
vine Providence, and not any human power, can 
conſtrain, | 

But fo obſtinate was the reſolution of Xeræes in 
proſecution of his former intent, that Artabanus, 
whether terrified by viſions (as it is written of him) 
or fearing the king's hatred, which he made known 
to all thoſe that oppoſed his deſire to this war 
(changing opinion and counſel) aſſiſted the Grecian 
expedition with all the power he had. 

After the war of Egypt was ended, four years 
were conſumed in deſcribing and gathering an ar- 
my for this invaſion: which being compounded of 
all nations ſubject to the Perſi an empire, conſiſted 
of ſeventeen hundred thouſand foot, and eighty 
thouſand horſemen, beſides chariots, camels, and 
other beaſts for carriage, if we may believe © Hero- 
dotus : for of this multitude, Trogus finds the num- 
ber leſs by ſeven hundred thouſand foot-men. 

The commanders of the feveral nations were the 
princes of the blood of Perſia, either by marriage 
in the king's houſe or otherwiſe; for to theſe were 
all commandments of this nature given, ſome few 
people excepted, who had of their own leaders. 
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The charge of the whole army was beſtowed on 


e the ſon of Gobrias, by a ſiſter of Darius, 


to whom were joined ſome others of Xerxes's near- 
eſt kindred, as generals over all; ſaving that the 


charge of ten thouſand ſelect Perfians, called the 


immortal regiment (becauſe if any one of the whole 
number died or were ſlain, there was another pre- 
ſently choſen in his ſtead) was given to Hydarnes; 


the eighty thouſand horſemen were led by the ſons 


of Datis, who commanded the late army of Darius 


in Greece. | | 
The fleet of gallies were two thouſand two hun- 


dred and eight, furniſhed by the Phenicians, who 
had commanders of their own nation, and by the 


Cypriotes, Cilicians, Pamphilians, Lycians, Dorians, 
Carians, Tonians, Eolians, and Helleſpontines ; who 


' were truſted with the furniſhing of their own veſ- 
| fels, tho? commanded by the princes of Perſia, as 


by Ariabignes, the ſon of Darius and others. The 
reſt of the veſſels for tranſportation were three 
thouſand. There were alſo certain gallies furniſh- 
ed by Arteme/ia, the daughter of Lygdames, prin- 
ceſs of Halicarnaſſeus and the iſlands adjoining, 
which her ſelf commanded, Thoſe gallies by her 
prepared and furniſhed, exceeded all the reſt of the 
fleet, excepting thoſe of Zidon, in which Xerxes him- 
ſelf was imbarked. 


S232 OT. Ih 


Xerxes's army entertained by Pythius : his cutting 
off mount Athos from the continent: his bridge 
of boats over the Helleſpont : and the diſcourſe 
between him and Artabanus upon the view of the 
army. | | 


HE N this world of an army was thorough- 
ly furniſhed, he cauſed all the nations, ot 
which it was compounded, to make their rendez- 
vous, and repair at Sardis in Lydia. And when he 
had aſſembled to the number of ſeventeen hundred 
thouſand foot, as he enter'd the border of Celenas, 
he was by one Pythius a Lydian entertained, who 
out of his flocks and herds of cattel gave food to 
Ferxes and his whole army. The feaſt ended, he 
alſo preſented him with two thouſand talents of fil- 
ver, and in gold four millions, wanting ſeven thou- 


ſand of the Perſian Darici ; which make ſo many 


of our marks. ; 

The king, overcome with the exceeding liberality 
of Pythius, did not only refuſe his treaſure offered, 
but commanded that ſeven thouſand Darici ſhould 
be given him to make up his four millions, of 
which ſo many thouſands were wanting when he 
made the preſent. But ſoon after, when Pythius 
beſought him to ſpare one of his five ſons from his 
attendance into Greece (becauſe himſelf was old and 
had none whom he could ſo well truſt as his own 
ſon) Xerxes moſt barbarouſly cauſed the young man, 
for whom his father ſought exemption, to be ſun- 
dered into two parts, commanding that the one 
half of his carcaſe ſhould be laid on the right, and 
the other half on the left hand of the common wa 
by which the army marched. 

Two things he commanded to be done before 
he came to the ſea-ſide. The one was a paſſage 
for gallies to be cut behind mount Athos, making 
the fame (with the half-ifland or head-land, where- 
on it ſtood) to be an entire iſland, ſundering there- 
by from the continent of Thrace five cities, beſides 
the mountain and the Cherſoneſus, or neck of land 
it ſelf; a work of more oſtentation, than of uſe, 
and yet an enterpriſe of no great wonder, the val- 
ley which held it to the continent having but twelve 
turlongs (which make about a mile and a half) to 
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cut through, and the ditch being broad enough on- 
ly for two gallies to paſs in front. The cities fo 
evered from the main, were Dion, Olophyxus, Acro- 
thoon, Thyſus and Cleone. 3 
He alſo gave order, that a bridge upon boats 
ſhould be made over the Helleſpont between Abidus 
and Seſtos, the ſea there having a mile of breadth, 
wanting an eighth part; which after the finiſhing, 
was by a tempeſt. torn aſunder and diſſevered: 
wherewith Xerxes being more enraged than diſcou- 
raged, commanded thoſe to be ſlain that were ma- 
ſters of the work, and cauſed ſix hundred three- 
ſcore and fourteen gallies to be coupled together, 
thereon to frame a new bridge; which, by the art 
and induſtry of the Phenicians, was fo well anchor- 
ed to reſiſt both winds blowing into and from the 
Euxine ſea, as the ſame being well boarded and 
railed, the whole army of ſeventeen hundred thou- 
ſand foot, and fourſcore thouſand horſe, with all 
the mules and carriages, paſsd over it into Eu- 
rope in ſeven days and ſeven nights, without inter- 
miſſion, This tranſportation of armies did Cefar 
afterwards uſe. And Caligula, that mad emperor, 
in imitation of Xerxes's bridge, did build the like. 
The bridge finiſhed, and the army brought near 
to the ſea-ſide, Xerxes took a view of all his troops, 


_ aſſembled in the plains of Abidus, being carried up, 


and ſeated on a place over-topping the land round 
about it, and the ſea adjoining : and after he had 
gloried in his own happineſs, to behold and com- 
mand ſo many nations and ſo powerful an army 
and fleet, he ſuddenly (notwithſtanding) burſt out 
into tears, moved with this contemplation, that in 
one hundred years there ſhould not any one ſurvive 
of that marvellous multitude: the cauſe of which 
ſudden change of paſſion when he uttered to Arta- 
banus his uncle, Artabanus ſpake to the king to this 
effect: That which is more lamentable than the diſ- 
ſolution of this great troop within that number of 
years remember'd by the king, is, that the life it ſelf 
which we enjoy is yet more miſerable than the end 
thereof: for in thoſe few days given us in the world, 
there is no man among all theſe, or elſewhere, that 
ever found himſelf ſo accompaniA with happineſs, 
but that he oftentimes pleaſed himſelf better with 
the deſire and hope of death, than of living; the 
incident calamities, diſeaſes and ſorrows whereto 
mankind is ſubject, being ſo many and inevitable, 
that the ſhorteſt life doth oftentimes appear unto us 
over-long ; to avoid all which, there is neither re- 
fuge nor reſt, but in deſired death alone. 

With this melancholy diſcourſe Xerxes being 
not much pleaſed, prayed Artabanus not to over- 
caſt thoſe joys which they had now 1n purſuit, with 
ſad remembrances. And holding ſtill a doubtful 
conceit, that Artabanus utterly condemned the inva- 
ſion of Greece, againſt which he had formerly given 
many ſtrong reaſons, deſired him to deal freely with 
him, whether he were return'd to his firſt reſolution, 
that the enterpriſe of Greece could not be proſpe- 
rous; or whether, according to the change of mind 
put into him by his late viſion, he was confident of 
good ſucceſs? Artabanus, notwithſtanding that he 
aſſured himſelf of the king's reſolution to go on, 
and dared not by any new arguments to batter the 
great purpoſe it ſelf, yet he told the king, that there 
were two things which marvellouſly affrighted him, 
and which the king ſhould find, as he feared, to 
be moſt adverſe; to wit, the ſea and the land-: 
the ſea, becauſe it had no-where in that part of the 
world any port capable of ſo great a fleet; inſo- 
much, as if any tempeſt ſhould ariſe, all the conti- 
nent of Greece could hardly receive them, nor al! 
the havens thereof afford them any ſafety: and there- | 
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hen any ſuch ſhelter ſhall be wanting unto 
— he dh. him to underſtand, that in ſuch a 


ſe of extremity, men are left to the will and dif] 
firion of 8 and not fortune t6 the will and dispo 


ſition of men. The land, beſides other incommodi- 


ties, will be ſound by ſo much the more an enemy, 
by how much the unſatiate deſire of man to obtain 
more and more thereof, doth lead him forward: for 
were there no man found to give reſiſtance, yet the 
want of means to feed ſuch an army, and the famine 
which cannot be prevented, will, without any other 
violence offered, diſenable and conſume it. By theſe 
arguments Artabanus hoped to have di verted Xerxes, 
not daring perchance to utter what indeed he moſt 
feared, to wit, the overthrow of the army it felt, 
both by ſea and land, which ſoon after followed. 
Theſe cautions were exceeding weighty, if Xerxes's 
obſtinancy had not miſpriſed them. For to invade 
by ſea upon a perilous coaſt, being neither in poſ- 
ſeſſion of any port, nor ſuccoured by any party, 
may better fit a prince preſuming on his fortune, 
than enriched with underſtanding. Such was the 
enterpriſe of Philip the ſecond upon England in the 
year 1588, who had belike never heard of this 
counſel of Artabanus to Xerxes, or forgotten it. 
Now concerning the ſecond point; it is very like- 
ly that Xerxes's army, which could not have in it 
leſs than two millions of ſouls, beſides his beaſts 
for ſervice and carriage, ſhould after a few days 
ſuffer famine z and uſing Machiavel's words, Mou- 
rire ſans couſteo ; die without a knife. For it was 
impoſſible for Greece, being a ragged, ſtrait, and 
mountainous country, to yield food (beſides what 
ſerved themſelves) for twenty hundred thouſand 
ſtrangers whom they never meant to entertain, but 
with the ſharpned points of their weapons, de- 
ſtroying withal whatſoever they could not well in- 


cloſe and defend. Nay, if we may believe Herodo- 


tus, the army of Xerxes, being reviewed at Ther- 
mopylæ, conſiſted of five millions, two hundred 
eighty- three thouſand, two hundred and twenty men, 
beſides landreſſes, harlots and horſes, and was there- 
fore likely to endure a ſpeedy famine. 

The effect of Xerxes's anſwer, was, that it was 
impoſſible to provide for all things; and that who- 
ſoever ſhould enterpriſe any great matter, if he 
gave the hearing to all that could be objected of ac- 
cidental inconveniencies, he ſhould never purſue the 
fame farther than the diſpute and conſultation : 
which if his predeceſſors, the Perſian kings, had done, 
they had never grown to that greatneſs, or poſſeſs'd 
ſo many kingdoms and nations, as they now did 
and therefore concluded, that great enterpriſes were 
never undertaken without great peril. Which re- 
ſolution of Xerxes was not to be condemned, if any 
neceſſity had inforced him to that war. But ſeeing 
the many nations newly conquered, which he al- 
ready commanded, were more than could · be con- 
{trained to obedience any longer than the powerful 
proſperity of the Perſians endured, and that Greece 
were ſeparated by the ſea from the reſt of Xerxes's 
dominions (of whoſe reſolution his father Darius 
had made a dear experience) the fruit of this war 
was anſwerable to the plantation, and the ſucceſs 
and end agreeable to the weak counſel whereon it 
was grounded. Furthermore, thoſe millions of men 
which he tranſported, and yer in his own judgment 
not ſufficient (for he gathered, in marching on, 
all the ſtrength of Thrace and Macedon) were an 
argument, that he rather hoped to afright the Greeks 
by the fame of his numbers, than that he had any 
confidence in their valour and reſolution whom he 
conducted. For it is wiſely faid of thoſe unaccoun- 


table multitudes : Non vires habent, ſed pondus; & 
No. 26. | | | | 
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impedimenta potius ſunt; quam aurilium; They ate 
great in bulk, but weak in forces, and rather a lug- 
gage than an aid. -M 95 

Beſides, as it was impoſſible to marſhal ſuch a 


world of men in one army, fo the divers nations, 
ſpeaking divers languages, bred the ſame confuſion 


among the Perſian commanders when they came to 
fight, as it did to the builders of Babel, when they 
came to work. Whereas, if Xerxes had of his five 
millions compounded ten armies of fifty thouſand 
choſen ſoldiers in each, and ſent them yearly into 
Greece well victualled and furniſhed, he had either 
prevailed by the ſword, or forced them to forſake 
their territory, or brought them into obedience b 

neceſſity and famine, which cannot be reſiſted. But 
while Xerxes reſolved to cut down the banks of 
Greece and to let in a fea of men upon them, he 
was deceived both of his own hopes, and in their 
hearts whom he employed, and beaten by the Greeks 
both by land and ſea ; yea, he himſelf, conducted 
by his fear, fled ſhamefully into 4/ia. A great part 
of his army was buried in Greece: the remainder 
whereof, which winter'd in Theſſaly, and led by Mar- 
donius who perſwaded the enterpriſe, was in the 
ſummer following utterly defeated, and himſelf lain. 


Saen Ov 0 > 
Of the fights at Thermopyle and Artemiſium. 


AZ TER ſuch time as Xerxes had tranſported 
I thearmy over the Helleſpont, and landed in 
Thrace (leaving the deſcription of his paſſage along 
that coaſt, and how the river of Liſſus was drunk 
dry by his multitudes, and the lake near to PiHrus 
by his cattel, with other accidents in his marches 
towards Greece) I will ſpeak of the encounters he 
had, and the ſhameful and incredible overthrows 
which he receiv'd. As firſt at Thermopyle, a nar- 
row paſſage of half an acre of ground, lying be- 
tween the mountains, which divide Theſſaly from 
Greece, where ſometime the Phocians had raiſed a 
wall with gates which was then for the moſt part 
ruined, Atthis entrance Leonidas, one of the kings 
of Sparta, with three hundred Lacedemonians, aſſiſt- 
ed with one thouſand Tereate and Mantineans, one 
thouſand Arcadians, 2 other Peloponneſians, to 
the number of three thouſand one hundred in the 
whole, beſides one thouſand Phocians, four hundred 
Thebans, ſeven hundred Theſpians, and all the forces 
(ſuch as they were) of the bordering Locrians, de- 
tended the paſſage two whole days together, againſt 
that huge army of the Perfans. The valour of 
the Greeks appeared ſo excellent in this defence, that 
in the firſt day's fight, Xerxes is ſaid to have three 
times leaped out of his throne, fearing the deſtruc- 
tion of his army by one handful of thoſe men, 
whom not long before he had utterly deſpiſed 3 
and when the ſecond day's attempt upon the Greeks 
had proved in vain, he was altogether 1gnorant 
how to proceed further: and ſo might have conti- 
nued, had not a runagate Grecian taught him a 
ſecret way, by which part of his army might aſcend 
the ledge of mountains, and ſet upon the backs of 


thoſe who kept the ſtraits. But when the moſt 


valiant of the Perſian army had almoſt encloſed 
the ſmall forces of the Greeks, then did Leonidas, 
king of the Lacedemonians, with his three hundred, 
and ſeven hundred Theſpiuns, which were all that 
abode by him, refuſe to quit the place which they 
had undertaken to make good, and with admira- 
ble courage not only refiſt that world of men 
which charged them on all ſides; but iſſuing out of 
their ſtrength, made ſo great a ſlaughter of their 
enemies, that they might well be called vanquiſhers, 
tho? all of them were ſlain upon the place. Xerxes, 
5 K having 


having loſt in this laſt fight, together with twenty 
thouſand other ſoldiers and captains, two of his 
own brethren, began to doubt what inconvenience 
might befal him by the virtue of ſuch as had not been 


preſent at theſe battels, with whom he knew that 


. he ſhortly was to deal. Eſpecially of the Spartans he 
ſtood in great fear, whoſe manhood had appeared 
8 in this trial, which cauſed him very careful- 


ly to enquire what numbers they could bring into the 
el 


d. It is reported of Dieneces the Spartan, that when 
one thought to have terrified him by ſaying, that the 
flight of the Per ſian arrows was ſo thick as would 
hide the ſun, he anſwered thus: Jr is very good 
news, for then ſhall we fight in the cool ſhade. 

Such notable reſolution having as freely been ex- 

reſſed in deeds, as it was uttered in words, cauſed 
the Per/ian to ſtand in great doubt, when he heard 
that the city of Sparta could arm well-nigh eight 
thouſand men of the like temper, and that the other 
Lacedemonians, tho? inferiour to thoſe, were very 
valiant men. Wherefore he asked counſel of Dema- 
ratus, a baniſhed king of the Spartans, who had 
always well adviſed and inſtructed him in the things 
of Greece, what courſe was fitteſt to be taken in his 
proceedings. The opinion of Demaratus 

was, that all the land-forces ſhould aſſemble together 
to defend Iſtbmus, that ſtreight neck of ground which 
Joineth Peloponneſus to the continent, For which 
cauſe he adviſed, that three hundred ſhips well 
manned, ſhould be ſent unto the coaſts of Laconia, 
to ſpoil the country, and to hold the Lacedemonians 
and their neighbours buſted at home; whilſt Xer- 
ves, at his leiſure having ſubdued the reſt, might af- 
terwards bring his whole power upon them, who 
remaining deſtitute of ſuccour, would be too weak 
alone to make reſiſtance. To this purpoſe alſo the 
ſame Demaratus further adviſed ; that the ſaid fleet 
of three hundred ſhips ſhould ſeize upon the iſland 
then call'd Cythera, now Cerigo, which lying near 
to the coaſt of Laconia, might ſerve as a fit place 
of rendezvous upon all occaſions, either of their 
own defence, or endamaging the enemy: whereby 
thatancient ſpeech of Chilon the Lacedemonian ſhould 
be verified, that it were better for his countrymen 
to have that iſle drowned in the ſea, than ſtand ſo 
inconveniently for them as it did. What effect this 
counſel might have taken, had it been followed, it 
is not eaſy to gueſs. But a contrary opinion of A. 
chemenes, brother to king Xerxes, was preferred as 
the ſafer. For the Perſian fleet had been ſorely vex- 
ed with a grievous tempeſt, which continued three 
whole days together, wherein were loſt upon the 
coaſt of Magneſia, four hundred ſhips of war, be- 
ſides other veſſels innumerable, accordingly as Ar- 
tabanus had foreſeen, that if any ſuch calamity ſhould 
overtake them, there would not be found any har- 
bour wide enough to give them ſuccour. Therefore 
Achemenes perſuaded his brother not to diſperſe his 
fleet; for it (ſaid he) after the loſs of four hundred 
ſhips we ſhall ſend away other three hundred to ſeek 
adventures, then will the Greeks be ſtrong enough 
by ſea to encounter the reſt of the navy, which, hold- 
ing all together, is invincible. To this counſel Xer- 
xes yielded, hoping that his land-army and fleet, 
ſhould each of them ſtand the other in good ſtead, 
whilſt both held one courſe, and lay not far aſunder. 
But herein he was far deceived z3 for about the ſame 
time that his army had felt the valour of the Greeks 
by land, his navy likewiſe made a ſorrowtul proof 
of their ſkill and courage at ſea. The Grecian fleet 
lay at that time at Artemiſium, in the ſtraits of Eu- 
bea, where the Perſians thinking to encompaſs them, 
ſent two hundred fail about the iſland to fall upon 
them behind, uſing a like ſtratagem to that which 
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their king did practiſe againſt Leonidas, in a caſe 
not unlike, but with far different ſucceſs. For that 
narrow channel of the ſea, which divideth Eubæa 
from the main, was in the ſame ſort held by a navy 
of two hundred and ſeventy-one fail againſt the huge 
Perſian armada, as the ſtraits of Thermopyle had 
formerly been maintained by Leonidas, till he was 
circumvented, as this navy might have been, but 
was not. The departure of thoſe two hundred ſhips, 
that were ſent about the iſland, and the cauſe of their 
voyage, was too well known in the Perſian fleet, 
and ſoon enough diſcloſed to the Greeks, who ſet- 
ting ſail by night, met them with a counter-ſur- 
priſe, taking and ſinking thirty veſſels, inforcing 
the reſt to take the ſea z where, being overtaken 
with foul weather, they were driven upon the rocks, 
and caſt all away. Contrariwiſe, the navy of the 
Greeks were increaſed by the arrival of fifty-three 4. 
thenian ſhips, and one Lemnian, which came to 
their party in the laſt fight. As theſe new forces en- 
couraged the one ſide, ſo the fear of Xerxes's diſ- 
pleaſure ſtirr*d up the other to redeem their loſs with 
ſome notable exploit, Wherefore ſetting aſide their 
unfortunate policy, they reſolved in plain fight to re- 
pair their honour, and caſting themſelves into the 
form of a creſcent, thought ſo to incloſe the Greeks, 
who readily did preſent them battel at Artemifum. 

The fight endured from noon till night, and end- 
ed with equal loſs to both parties. For, tho? more 
of the Perſians ſhips were ſunk and taken, yet the 
leſſer loſs fell altogether as heavy upon the Grecian 
fleet, which being ſmall, could worſe bear it. Here. 
in only the Barbarians may ſeem to have had the 
worſe, that they forſook the place of fight, leavi 
the wrack and ſpoils to the enemy, who neverthele 
were fain to abandon preſently even the paſſage which 
they had undertaken to defend ; both for that many 
of their ſhips were ſorely cruſh'd in the battel, and 
eſpecially becauſe they had received advertiſement of 
the death of Leonidas at Thermopylæ. Before they 
weigh'd anchors, Themiſtocles, general of the Atheni- 
ans, engrav*d upon a ſtone at the watering- place an 
exhortation to the /onians, that either they ſhould 
revolt unto the Greeks or ſtand neutral; which per- 
ſuaſion, he hoped, would either take ſome place 
with them, or at the leaſt make them ſuſpected by 
the Perſians. 


SECT. IV. 


The attempt of Xerxes upon Apollo's temple : and 


his taking of Athens. 


HEN YXerxes had paſs'd the ſtraits of Ther- 
mopylæ, he waſted the country of the Phoci- 

ans, and the regions adjoining : as for the inhabitants, 
they choſe rather to fly, and reſerve themſelves to 
a day ot battel, than to adventure their lives into his 
hands, upon hope of ſaving their wealth, by making 
5 unto him of their ſervice. Part of his army 
e ſent to ſpoil the temple of Delphi, which was ex- 
ceeding rich by means of many offerings that had 
been made by divers kings and great perſonages ; 
of all which riches it was thought that Xerxes had 
a better inventory than of the goods left in his own 
palace. To make relation of a great aſtoniſhment 
that fell upon the companies which arrived at the 
temple to have ſack'd it, and of two rocks that 
breaking from the mount Parnaſſus, overwhelmed 
many of the Barbarians, it were peradventure 
ſomewhat ſuperſtitious. Yet Herodotus, who lived 
not long after, faith, that the broken rocks remain- 
ed even to his memory in the temple of Minerva. 
whither they rolled in their fall. And furely this 
| attempt 
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attempt of Xerxes was impious; for ſeeing he be- 
hs Apollo was a god, he. ſhould not have 
dared to entertain a covetous deſire of enriching 
himſelf by committing ſacrilege upon his temple, 
Wherefore it may poſlibly be true, that licence to 
chaſtiſe his impiety, in ſuch manner as is reported, 
was granted unto the devil, by that holy one, who 
faith, Will a man ſpoil bis gods ? and elſewhere, 
b Huth any nation changed their gods, which yet are 
no gods? Go to the iſles of Kittim, and behold, and 
ſend to Kedar, and take diligent beed, and ſee whe- 
ther there be any ſuch things. Now this impiety of 
Xerxes was the more inexcuſable, for that the Per- 
fans alledg d the burning of Cybele's temple by the 
Athenians, when they ſet fire on the city of Sardis 
in Ala, to be the ground and cauſe of the walte 
which they made in burning of cities and temples in 
Greece, Whereas indeed, in the enterpriſe againſt 
Delphos, this vizzor of holy and zealous revenge 
falling off, diſcover'd the face of covetouſneſs ſo 
much the more ugly, by how much the more them- 
ſelves had profeſſed a deteſtation of the offence 
which the Athenians had committed in that kind 
by mere miſchance. He 
The remainder of that which Xerxes did may 
be. expreſſed briefly thus: He came to Athens, which 
finding forſaken, he took and burnt the citadel and 
temple which was therein. The citadel indeed 
was defended a while by ſome of more courage 
than wiſdom, who literally interpreting Apollo's ora- 
cle, That Athens ſhould be ſafe in wooden walls, 
had fortify*d that place with boards and paliſſadoes; 
too weak to hold out long, tho? by their deſpe- 
rate valour ſo well maintain'd at the firſt aſſault, 
that they might have yielded it upon tolerable 
conditions, had they not vainly relied upon the 
prophecy ; whereof (being ſomewhat obſcure) it 
was wiſely done of Themiſtocles, to make diſcretion 
the interpreter, applying rather the words to the 
preſent need, than faſhioning the buſineſs to words. 
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How Themiſtocles the Athenian drew the Greeks to 
Fabt at Salamis. 


THE Athenians had, before the coming of 
Xerxes, remov'd their wives and children in- 

to Trezene, Ægina, and Salamis, not ſo highly 
prizing their houſes and lands, as their freedom, 
and the common liberty of Greece. Nevertheleſs 
this great zeal, which the Athenians did ſhew for 
the general good of their country, was ill requited 
by the other Greeks, who with much Jabour were 
hardly intreated to ſtay for them at Salamis, whilſt 
they remov*d their wives and children out of the 
city. But when the city of Athens was taken, it 
was preſently reſolv*d upon, that they ſhould for- 
ſake the iſle of Salamis, and withdraw the fleet to 
Iſthmus ; which neck of land they did purpoſe to 
ortify againſt the Perſians, and fo to defend Pelo- 

ponneſus by land and ſea, leaving the reſt of Greece 
as indefenſible to the fury of the enemy. So ſhould 
the iſlands of Salamis and gina have been aban- 
don'd, and the families of the Athenians (which 
were there beſtow'd as in places of ſecurity) have 
been given over into mercileſs bondage. Againſt 
this reſolution, Themiſtocles, admiral of the Athenian 
fleet, very ſtongly made oppoſition, but in vain. 
For the Peloponneſians were ſo poſſeſs'd with fear of 
loſing their own, which they would not hazard, 
that no perſuaſions could obtain of them, to regard 
the eſtate of their diſtreſſed friends and allies. Ma- 
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3 remonſtrances Themiftocles made unto them 
lure them to abide the enemy at Salamis; as firſt 
in private unto Eurybiades the Lacedemonian, admi- 
ral of the whole fleet, That the ſelf-· ſame fear, which 
made them forſake thoſe coaſts of Greece upon 
which they then anchor'd, would afterwards (if it 
found no check at the firſt) cauſe them alſo to diſ- 
ſever the fleet, and every one of the confederates to 
withdraw himſelf to the defence of his own city and 
eſtate; then to the council of war, which Eurybia- 
des upon this motion did call together (forbearing 
to object what want of courage might work in 
them hereaſter) he ſhew'd that the fight at /#hmus 
would be in an open ſea, whereas it was more ex- 
pedient for them, having the fewer ſhips, to de- 
termine the matter in the ſtraights; and that, be- 
des the ſafeguard of Ægina, Megara, and Salamis, 
they ſhould, by abiding where they. then were, 
ſufficiently defend Iſihmus, which the Barbarians 
ſhould not ſo much as once look upon, if the 
Greeks obtain'd victory by ſea: which they could 
not ſo well hope for elſewhere, as in that preſent 
place which gave them ſo good advantage. All 
this would not ſerve to retain the Peloponneſians, of 
whom one, unworthy of memory, upbraided The- 
miſtocles with the loſs of Athens, blaming Eurybia- 
des for ſuffering one to ſpeak in the council, that 
had no country of his own to inhabit. A baſe 
and ſhameful objection it was, to lay as a reproach 


that loſs, which being voluntarily ſuſtain'd for the 


common good, was in true eſtimation by ſo much 
the more honourable, by how much it was the 
greater. But this indignity did exaſperate Themiſto-- 
cles, and put into his mouth a reply ſo ſharp, as 
avail'd more than all his former per ſuaſions. He 
told them all plainly, That the Athenians wanted 
not a fairer city, than any nation of Greece could 
boaſt of; having well-near two hundred good 
ſhips of war, the better part of the Erecian fleet, 
with which it was eaſy for them to tranſport their 
families and ſubſtance into any part of the world, 
and ſettle themſelves in a more ſecure habitation, 
leaving thoſe to ſhift as well as they might, who in 
their extremity had refuſed to ſtand by them. 
Herewithal he mention'd a town in Italy, belong- 
ing of old to the ſtate of Athens, of which town he 
ſaid an oracle had foretold, That the Athenians in 
proceſs of time ſhould build it anew, and there 
(quoth he) will we plant ourſelves, leaving unto 
you a ſorrowful remembrance of my words, and of 
your own unthankfulneſs. The Peloponnefians, hear- 
ing thus much, began to enter into better conſidera- 
tion of the Athenians, whoſe affairs depended not, as 
they well perceiv'd, upon ſo weak terms, that they 
ſhould be driven to crouch to others; but rather 
were ſuch, as might entorce the reſt to yield to them, 
and condeſcend even to the uttermoſt of their own 
demands. 

For the Athenians, when they firſt embraced that 
heroica] reſolution of leaving their grounds and 
houſes to fire and ruin, if neceflity ſhould enforce 
them ſo far, for the preſervation of their liberty ; 
did employ the moſt of their private wealth, and 
all the common treaſure, in building a great navy, 
By theſe means they hoped (which accordingly fell 
out). that no ſuch calamity ſhould betall them by 
land, as might not well be counterpois'd by grear 
advantages at ſea: knowing well, that a ſtrong 
fleet would either procure victory at home, or a 
ſecure paſſage to any other country. The other 
ſtates of Greece held it ſufficient, it building a few 
new ſhips they did ſomewhat amend their navy. 


Whereby 
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Wbereby it came to paſs, that, had they been van- 
9 805 they could not have expected any other 
ortune, than either preſent death, or perpetual ſla- 
neither could they hope to be victorious 
without the aſſiſtance of the Athenians, whoſe forces 
by ſea did equal all theirs together ; the whole con- 


very; 


ſiſting of more than three hundred and fourſcore 
bottoms. Wherefore theſe Peloponneſians, begin- 
ning to fuſpect their own condition, which would 


have ſtood upon deſperate points, if the fleet of 


Athens had forſaken them, were ſoon perſuaded, 
by the greater fear of ſuch a bad event, to forget 
the leſſer, which they had conceiv'd of the Per ſi- 
ans; and laying aſide their inſolent bravery, they 
yielded to that moſt profitable counſel of abiding at 


Salamis. 


. 
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treaty nor conteſtation would ſuffice to hold them 
together. For they thought it mere madneſs to 
fight for a country already loſt, when they rather 
ſhould endeavour to ſave that which remained un- 
conquered ; propounding chiefly to themſelves 
what miſery would befall them, if loſing the victo- 
ry, they ſhould be driven into Salamis, there to 
be ſhut up, and beſieged round in a poor deſolate 
iſland. N 

Hereupon they reſolved forthwith to ſet ſail for 
Iſthmus: which had preſently been done, if the 
wiſdom of Themiſtocles had not prevented it. For 
he perceiving what a violent fear had ſtop'd up their 
ears againſt all good counſel, did practiſe another 
courſe, and forthwith labour to prevent the execu- 
tion of this unwholſome decree ; not ſuffering the 
very hour of performance to find him buſy in wran- 
gling altercation. Aſſoon as the council broke up, 
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How the Perſians conſulted about giving battle ; and 
how Themiſtocles by policy held the Greeks 10 
their reſolution ;, with the victory at Salamis there- 


upon enſuing. 


N the mean ſeaſon the Per/ians had enter'd into 
I conſultation, whether 1t were convenient to of- 
er battle to the Greeks, or no. The reſt of the cap- 
tains 3 advice as they thought would beſt 
pleaſe the king their maſter, had ſoon agreed upon 
the fight; but Artemiſia, queen of Halicarnaſſus, 
who follow'd Xerxes to this war in perſon, was of a 
contrary opinion. Her counſel was, that the king 
himſelf directly ſhould march towards Peloponne ſus, 
whereby it would come to paſs, that the Greek na- 
vy (unable otherwiſe to continue long at Salamis 
for want of proviſion) ſhould preſently be diſſe- 
ver'd; and every one ſeeking to preſerve his own 
city and goods, they ſhould, being divided, prove 
unable to reſiſt him, who had won ſo far upon them 
when they held together. And as the profit will 
be great in forbearing to give battle, ſo on the other 
ſide the danger will be more (ſaid ſhe) which we 
ſhall undergo, than any need requireth us to adven- 
ture upon; and the loſs, in cale it fall upon us, 
greater than the profit of the victory which we 
deſire. For if we compel the enemies to fly, it is 
no more than they would have done, we ſitting ſtill; 
but if they, as better ſeamen than ours, put us to the 
worſt, the journey to Peloponneſus is utterly daſh'd, 
and many that now declare for us will ſoon revolt 
unto the Greeks, Mardonius, whom Xerxes had ſent 
for that purpoſe to the fleet, related unto his maſter 
the common conſent of the other captains, and 
withal, this diſagreeing opinion of Artemiſia. The 
king was well pleaſed with her advice, yet reſolved 
upon following the more general, but far worſe 
counſel of the reſt ; which would queſtionleſs have 
been the ſame which Artemiſia gave, had not fear 
and flattery made all the captains utter that as out 
of their own judgment, which they thought moſt 
conformable to their prince's determination. So it 
was indeed that Xerxes had entertained a vain per- 
ſuaſion of much good, that his own preſence upon 
the ſhore, to behold the conflict, would work among 
the ſoldiers. Therefore he incamped upon the ſea- 
ſide, pitching his own tent upon the mount Egaleus, 
which is oppoſite unto the iſle of Salamis, whence at 
eaſe he might ſafely view all which might happen 
in that action, having ſcribes about him to write 
down the acts and behaviour of every captain. The 
near approach of the Barbarians, together with the 
news of that timorous diligence, which their coun- 

trymen ſhewed in fortifying /#hmus, and of a 

Perſian army marching apace thither, did now again 

ſo terrify and amaze the Peloponneſians, that no in- 


he diſpatched ſecretly a truſty gentleman to the Per- 


fan captains, informing them truly of the intended 


flight, and exhorting them to ſend part of their na- 
vy about the iſland, which incompaſling the Greeks, 
might prevent. their eſcape ; giving them withal a 
falſe hope of his aſſiſtance. The Per/ians no ſooner 
heard than believed theſe good news, well know- 
ing that the victory was their own aſſured, if the 
Athenian fleet joined with them, which they might 
eaſily hope, conſidering what ability their maſter 
had to recompenſe, for ſo doing, both the captains 
with rich rewards, and the people with reſtitution of 
their city and territories. By theſe means it fell out, 
that when the Greeks very early in the morning 
were about to weigh anchor, they found themſelves 
incloſed round with Perſians, who had laboured 
hard all night, ſending many of their ſhips about 
the iſle of Salamis, to charge the enemy in rear, 
and landing many of their men in the iſle of Phi- 
talea, which lieth over- againſt Salamis, to ſave ſuch 
of their own, and kill ſuch of the Grecian party, as 
by any misfortune ſhould be caſt upon the ſhore, 
Thus did mere neceſſity enforce the Erecians to 
undertake the battle in the ſtraights of Salamis, 
where they obtained a memorable victory, ſtemming 
the foremoſt of their enemies, and chaſing the reſt, 
who falling foul one upon another, could neither 
conveniently fight nor fly. I do not find any par- 
ticular occurrences in this great battle to be much 
remarkable, Sure it 1s, that the ſcribes of Xerxes 
had a weariſome task of writing down many diſ- 
aſters that befell the Perſian fleet, which ill acquit- 
ted itſelf that day, doing no one piece of ſervice 
worthy the preſence of their king, or the regiſtering 
of his notaries. As for the Greeks, they might well 
ſeem to have wrought out that victory with equal 


courage, were it not that the principal honour of ä 


that day was aſcribed to thoſe of gina, and to the 
Athenians, of whom it is recorded, That when the 
Barbarians did fly towards Phalerus, where the 
land-army of Xerxes lay, the ſhips of Ægina having, 
poſſeſs d the ſtraights, did ſink or take them, 
whilſt the Athenians did valiantly give charge upon 
thoſe that kept the ſea, and made any countenance of 
reſiſting. | 


Sr er VII. 

Of things following after the battle of Salamis; and 
of the flight of Xerxes. 5 

FT ER this victory, the Greeks intending, 
A by way of ſecurity, to determine which of the 
captains had beſt merited of them, in all this great 
ſervice; every captain, being ambitious of that 
honour, did in the firſt place write down his own 


name, but in the ſecond place, as beſt deſerving 
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hext unto himſelf, almoſt every ſuffrage did con- 
cur upon Themiftoctes. © Thus private affection yield- 


ed unto virtue, as ſoon as her own, turn was ſerved. 
The Perſſan king, as not amazed with this cala- 


| inity, began to inake few prepariion for conting- 
| Ince of war; but in 


1 which 
were beſt acquainted With his temper, ' might caltly 
diſcern gs heart, through his painted looks. 
E ** ly Mardonius, author of the war, began to 
5 a wary eye upon his maſter, fearing leſt his 


© coutiſel ſhould be rewarded according to the event. | 


Wherefore, ſing rather to adventure his life in 
par of the each than ei t away by un 
dergoing his prince's indignation, he adviſed. tf 

king to leave unto him three hundred thouſand 
men ; with which forces he promifed to reduce all 
Greece under the ſubjection of the Perſian ſcepter. 
Herewithal he forgot not to ſooth Xerxes with ma- 
ny fair words, telling him, that the cowardiſe of 
thoſe Egyptiant, Phenicians, and Cilicians, with 


fervice, did not concern his honour, who had al. 


inft which the war was principally intended. 
heſe words found very good acceptance in the 


King's ear, who preſently betook himſelf to his 


©. 


journey homewards, making the more haſte, for 
that he underſtood, how the Greeks had a purpoſe 
to fail to Helleſpont, and there to break down his 
bridge, and intercept his paſſage, True it was, 
that the Greeks had no ſuch intent, but rather wiſh- 
ed his haſty departure, knowing that he would 
leave his army not ſo ſtrong, as it ſhould have been 
Had he in perſon remained with it. And for this 
caufe did Eurybiades give counſel, that by no means 
they ſhould attempt the breaking of that bridge, 


courage, and rather to fight like men, than die like 
beafts. Wherefore Themiſtocles did, under pretence 
of friendſhip, ſend a falſe advertiſement to this ti- 
morous prince, adviſing him to convey himſelf into 
Aſia with all ſpeed, before his bridge were diſſol- 
ved: which counſel Xerxes took very kindly, and 
haſtily followed, as before is ſhewed. Whether it 
were ſo that he found the bridge whole, and there- 
by repaſſed into Aſia; or whether it were torn in 
ſunder by tem „and he thereby driven to em- 
bark himſelf in ſome obſcure veſſel, it is not greatly 
material; though the Greeks did moſt willingly em- 
brace the latter of . theſe reports. Howſoever it 
were, this flight of his did well eaſe the country, 
that was thereby diſburdened of that huge throng 


ed it. 


StcrT. VIII. 


The negotiations between Mardonius and the Athe- 
nians, as alſo between the Athenians and Lacede- 
monians, after the flight of Xerxes. 


A RDONIUS, with his three hundred thou- 
1 ſand, had withdrawn himſelf into 7 beſaly, 
whence he ſent Alexander, the ſon of Amyntas king 
of Macedon, as embaſſador to the Athenians, with 
promiſe of large amends for all their loſſes receiv- 


3 1 them to retain their li 
and laws, if they would make peace with X. 
and aſſiſt him in that war. ay * "Is 


The Athenians had now re-enter'd their city, but 


ſed che 


others of the like metal, nothing better than ſlaves, 
| who had fo ill behaved themſelves in the late ſea- 


ways been victorious, and had already fubdued the 
better part of Greece, yea, taken Athens itſelf, 


left neceſſity ſhould inforce the Perſians to take more 


of people, which, as locuſts, had before overwhelm- 


ed, and of extending their territories as far as their 


not at * 1 back their wives and children ;. 
Oo. 26. | | 
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| 409 
foraſtfiuch as they well perceived that the place 
could not be ſecure till the army of Mardonius were 


broken and defeated. Wherefore the Lacedemonians, 
underſtanding what fair conditions this embaſſador 


would propound, were perplexed with very great 
fear; left be ſhould find yy and ready ow day 
Hereupon they likewiſe very ſpeedily difpatched 
their embaſſadors for Athens, who arriving before 
the Macedonian had audience, uſed the beſt of their 
periwaſion to retain the Ahbenians firm. They al- 
Iged that neither Xerxes nor Darius had any pre- 
tence of war agzünſt the-reſt of Greece, but had on- 

ly threatened the ſubverſion of Athent, till they and 
all their confederates, arming themſelves in defence 
of that city, were drawn into the quarrel, wherein 
che Athenians,” without much © cruelty of injuſtice, 
could not leave them. We know, ſay they, that 
ye have endured great calamities, loſing the fruit 
of the grounds, and being driven to forſake the 
town, the houſes whereof be ruined, and unfit for 
your habitation;; in regard whereof, we undertake 
to maintain, as our own, your wives and children 
amongſt us, as long as the war ſhall continue, ho- 
Ping that ye, who have always procured liberty to 
others, will not now go about to bring all Greece 
into ſlavery and bondage. As for the Barbarians, 
their promiſes are large, but their words and oaths 
are of no aſſurance. It was needleſs to uſe many 
arguments to the Athenians, who gave anſwer to 
Alexander in preſence of the Spartan embaſſadors: 
that whilſt the ſun continued his courſe they would 
be enemies to Xerxes, regarding neither gold nor an 

riches, wich which he might ſeek to make Pnchate 
of their liberty. Concerning the maintenance of 
their wives and children, it was a burden which they 
promiſed to ſuſtain themſelves, only deſiring the 
"Lacedemonians, that with _— they would cauſe 
their army to march; foraſmuch as it was not 
likely, that Mardonius would long fit ſtill in The/- 
faly, having once received fach a ptory an- 
ſwer. In this their opinion of Mardoniuss rea- 
dineſs to invade Attica, they found themſelves no- 
thing deceived. For he, as ſoon as Alexander had 
returned their obſtinate purpoſe of reſiſtance, did 
forthwith lead his army towards them and their ci- 
ty ; they having now the ſecond time quitted it, 
and conveyed themſelves into places of more ſecu- 
Tity abroad in the country, where they expected the 


arrival of their confederates. 


From Athens he ſent his agent unto them with 
inſtructions, not only to perſwade them to accep- 
tance of the conditions before to them propounded, 


but with great promiſes to allure the principal of 


them to his party. His hope was, that either the 
people wearied with forſaking their houſes ſo of- 
ten, would be deſirous to preſerve them from fire, 


and to have thoſe which were already laid waſte, 


re- edified at the king's charges: or, if this affection 
took no place with them, but that needs they would 
rely upon their old confederates, whoſe ſuccours did 
very ſlowly advance forwards ; yet perhaps the lea- 


ders might be won with great rewards, to draw 
them to his 


em to his purpoſe: all which projects if they 
ſhould fail, the deſtruction of Athens would be a 


good means to pleaſe his maſter king Xer xes, who 


muſt thereby needs underſtand, that Mardonius kept 
his ground, and feared not to confront the whole 
power of Greece, in the ſtrongeſt part of their own 
country. But his expectation was beguiled in all 


berty theſe. For the Athenians ſo little regarded his of- 


fers, that when one Lycidas, or (as Demoſthenes calls 
him) Cyrcilus adviſed: the ſenate to accept the con- 
ditions, and propound them to the people; all the 
ſenators, and as many as abiding without the coun- 
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cCll-houſe heard what he had ſaid; immediately ſet 
upon him and ſtoned. him to death z not examin- 


adventured over- far. 
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ing whether it were fear or money, that had mov- 
ed him to utter ſuch a vile ſentence. Yea, the wo- 
men of 4thens, in the iſle of Salamis, hearing of 
his bad counſel, and bad end, aſſembling together, 
did enter his houſe there, and put his wife 


children to the like execution. All this bravery 


notwithſtanding, when they perceived the ſlackneſs 
of the Peloponne/ians in giving them aid, they were 


fain to betake themſelves, to Salamis again, the old 


place of their ſecurity. Remaining there, and ſee- 


ing little forwardneſs in thoſe whom it -moſt con- 


cerned to affiſt them, they ſent very ſevere meſſages 
to Sparta, complaining of their ſlackneſs, and 
threatning withal to take ſuch courſe as might 
ſtand beſt with their own good, ſeeing that the 
common eſtate of all was ſo little regarded. Theſe 
meſſengers were at the firſt entertained with dila- 
tory anſwers, which every day grew colder, when 
as the Peloponneſian wall, built athwart the //b- 
mus, was almoſt finiſhed. But as the Lacedemo- 
nians waxed careleſs. and dull, ſo the Athenians 
hotly preſſed them to a quick reſolution, giving 


them plainly to underſtand, that if they ſhould hold 


on in thoſe dilatory courſes, it would not be long 
ere the city of Athens took a new courſe, that ſhould 
little pleaſe them, All this while the Perſian fleet 
lay upon the coaſt of Aſia, not. daring to draw 
nearer unto Greece, as being now too weak at fea. 
Likewiſe the Grecian navy contained it ſelf within 
the harbours upon Europe fide ; both to do ſervice 
where need ſhould require at home, and withal to 
ſhun the danger which . might have befallen any 
part of it, that being diſtracted from the reſt had 
So mutual fear preſerved in 
quiet the iſlands lying in the midſt of the i 
ſeas. But it was well and ſeaſonably obſerved by 
a counſellor of Sparta, that the wall upon f#hmus 
would ſerve to little purpoſe for the defence of Pe- 
loponneſus, if once the Athenians gave ear to Mar- 
donius : conſidering that any doors would be opened 
into that demi-iſland, as ſoon as the enemy ſhould, 
by winning the friendſhip of Athens, become the 
maſter of the ſeas about it. The Lacedemonians 
upon this admonition, making better peruſal of 
their own dangers, were very careful to give ſa- 
tisfaction to the Athenian embaſſadors, who not 
brooking their delays, were upon point of taking 


leave, yea, as it ſeemed, of renouncing their alliance. 
Wherefore, diſpatching away five thouſand Spartans 


in the evening, under conduct of Pauſanias, they 


gave audience the next day to the embaſſadors, - 


whoſe complaints they anſwered with vehement pro- 
teſtations of their readineſs ; deeply ſwearing, that 
the army of Sparta was already far upon the jour- 
ney ; and giving them leave to take up other five 
thouſand Lacedemonians out of the region adjoining, 
to follow after them. 1 

The Athenians, though diſtaſting ſuch want of 
gravity, in a matter ſo important, were never- 
theleſs contented with the final concluſion z and 


levying the number appointed of Lacedemonian 


ſoldiers, made what haſte they could to encamp in 
Attica. The other Grecians were nothing lack in 


ſending forth companies, whoſe near approach cau- 


ſed Mardonius to forſake Attica as a rough country, 
and therefore of much diſadvantage to horſe, where- 
in conſiſted the beſt of his power. Before his de- 
parture he burnt the city ot Athens, beating down 
the walls of it, and ruining all that had formerly 


eſcaped the fury of war. . 


and him, in the country of Beotia, which Mar 
had choſen to be the ſeat. of that war. Much time 
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T. were, too long a rehearſal to ſhew all that 
1 happened in many ſkirmiſhes between the Greets 
of Beotia, which Mardonius 


3 


was ſpent before the quarrel was decided by the 


7 


ral of one rain bartl: for both partes, did fland 
ti 


upon their guard, each expe 
ſhould aſſail them. rt 


The army, of Mardonius contained about three 
hundred thouſand, which were by him choſen. out 
of Xerxes's. army; to whom were adjoined. the 
forces of ,Thebes, _ Macedon, Thefſaly, and other 
parts of Greece, that now ſiding with the Perſian, 
turniſhed his camp with fifty thouſand men. A- 


gainſt theſe the Lacedemonians, Athenians, and their 


confederates, had levied an army of one hundred 
and ten thouſand, . of which forty thouſand were 
weightily armed, the reſt were only aſſiſtants to theſe 
forty thouſand, being armed more ſlightly, as rather 
to make excurſions, and give chaſe, than to ſuſtain 


any ſtrong, charges. SEL Sq... © 
. Theſe two armies, having eleven days confronted - 
one the other, without performing any memorable 
piece of ſervice ; Mardonius, whoſe victuals began to 
fail, reſolved. to begin the fray. © The Greeks were 
promiſed the victory by an oracle, if they fought in 
the land of the Athenians, and in the plain of Ceres and 
Proſerpina, making prayers unto certain gods, demi- 
gods, and nymphs. But it was hard to find the cet- 
tain place which the oracle deſigned. For the plain 


of Ceres was indeed in the territory of Athens 3 but 


there was alſo an old temple of Ceres and Proſerpina, 
near unto the place where they lay at that time en- 
camped, as likewiſe the memorials of thoſe nymphs, 
and demi-gods, were in the ſame place, upon mount 
Citheron, and the ground ſerved well tor foot-men 
againſt horſe; only the land belonged unto the Pla- 

teans, and not unto the Athenians. $ 
_ Whilſt the Greets were perplexed about the inter- 
pretation of this doubtful oracle, the Plateau, to 
make all clear, did freely beſtow their land on that 

fide the town upon the Athenians. 7 
This magnificence of the Plateans cauſed Alex- 
ander the Great, many ages after, to re-edify their 
city, which was ruined in the Peloponneſian wars. 
All things being ready for battel; the Lacede- 
monian general thought it moſt meet, that the Athe- 
nians ſhould ſtand oppoſite that day to the Medes 
and Perſiaus, whom they had formerly vanquiſhed 
at Marathon; and that he, with his Spartaus, ſhould 
entertain the Thehans and other Greeks which follow- 
ed Mardonius, as better acquainted with their fight, 
and having beaten them oftentimes before. This be- 
ing agreed upon, the Athenians changed place with 
the Lacedemonians; which Mardonius underſtanding 
(whether fearing the Athenians, of whoſe valour 
the Medes and Perfians had felt heavy proof, or de- 
ſiring to encounter the Spartans, as thinking them 
the braveſt ſoldiers in Greece) he did alſo change the 
order of his battel, and oppoſe himſelf to Pauſa- 
nias. All the Greeks might well perceive how the 
enemy did ſhift his wings, and Pauſanias thereup- 
on returned to his former ſtation z which Mardonius 
noting, did alſo the like. Sq one whole day was 
ſpent in changing to and fro. Some attempt the 
bo aps made that day with their archers an. horſe- 
back, who did ſo moleſt the Greeks at their water- 
ing- place, that they were fain to enter into conſulta- 
tion of retiring; becauſe they could not, without 
much loſs to themſelves, and none to the enemy, 
8 lie 
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lie near to that fountaiti” which did" ſerve All tlie 
camp. Having therefore concluded among them- 
ſelves to diſlodge and part of the army being ſent 
away before day- light, Mardoniut perceived: their 
departure in the morning, and thereupon being en- 
couraged by their flight (which to him {med to 

out of meer cowardiſe) he charged them in 
the rear with great violence. It may well be fe- 


corded as a notable example of patient valour; that 


the Lacedemonians being overtaken by the enemy's 
horſe, and overwhelmed with: great flights of | 4. 
rows, did quietly fit ſtill, not making any reſiſ. 
tance or defence, tilł the facrifices for victory were 
happily ended, thoꝰ many of them were hurt and 
ſlain, and ſome of ſpecial mark” loſt, before any 
ſign of good ſucceſs appeared in the entratls. 
But, as/ſoon as Pauſanias had found in the facti- 
fice thoſe | tokens; which the ſuperſtition of that age 
and country accounted” fortunate, he gave the ſig; 
nal of batte: and thereupon the ſoldiers, who till 
then did ſit upon the was thei er, 
aroſe altogether, and with excellent courage recet- 


ved the charge of the Barbarians; tllat came throng * 


ing upon them without any fear of ſueh notable re- 
ſiſtance. The reſt of the Greet army that was in 
march, being revoked by Pauſanias, came in a- 


pace to ſuccour the Lacedemonians : only that patt - 


ofthe army, which was led by the Athenians; could 
not arrive unto the place of the great battel, becauſe 
the Thebans, and other Greeks confederated with the 
Perſians, gave them check by the way. Never- 
theleſs, the Spartans, with other their aſſiſtan 
did ſo. well acquit themſelves, that the Perfians 
were vanquiſhed, and Mardonius, with many thou- 
ſands more, ſlain in the field ; the reſt fled into the 
camp, which they had fortified with wooden walls, 
and there defended themſelves with ſuch courage as 
deſperate neceſſity enforced them unto, holding out 
the longer, becauſe the Lacedemonians were not ac- 
quainted with the manner of aſſaulting fortreſſes, 
and walls. In the mean time the Atheniaus, ha- 
ving found ſtrong oppoſition of the Thebans and 
Theſſalians, did with much labour and courage ob- 
tain victory, which having not long purſued, they 
came to help the Lacedemonians, whom they found 
wearily buſied in aſſaulting the camp, with more 
valour than ſkill. Wherefore they themſelves un- 
dertook it, and in ſhort ſpace forced a paſſage thro' 
the wall, at which breach firſt, and then on all 
ſides, the Greeks entred, with ſuch fury, and juſt 
deſire of vengeance, that of three hundred thouſand 
they are ſaid not to have left three thouſand alive, 
_ excepting thoſe who fled away with Artabazus, 

when the Per/ian army firſt fell to rout. 

If the execution were ſo great, as is reported, 


an eſpecial cauſe of it was the fooliſh retreat, or 


rather flight into the camp. For tho? it were fo, 
that the place was well fortified, and the number of 
thoſe who caſt themſelves into it, greater than any of 
the aſſailants ; yet they being of ſeveral nations and 
languages, and, having loſt their general with other 
principal commanders, it was impoſſible that th 
in ſuch a terror and aſtoniſkment ſhould make good 
that piece of ground, lying in the heart of an ene- 
my's country, againſt an army of men far more va- 
liant than themſelves, and inflamed with preſent 
victory. Therefore the ſame wall, which for a few 


hours had preſerv'd their lives, by holding out the 
enemy, did now 1mpale them, and leave them to 


the ſlaughtering fury of unpitiful victors. Artaba- 
zus fled into Thrace, telling the people of Theſſaly 
and other countries in his way, that he was ſent b 
Mardonius upon ſome piece of ſervice: for he well 


knew, that had they underſtood any thing of that 


the ground, as was their manner, 


were amongſt 


the Mileſians, whom they did ſuſpect, but would 
y not ſeem to miſtryft, © the 


4 


unto him, and ſought with his ruin to purchaſe 
favour of the vanquiſhers,” Therefore making ſo 
large marches, that many of his ſoldiers being fee- 
ble were left behind and loſt, he came to Byzanti- 
um, whence he ſhipped his men over into Aſia. 
Such Was the end of the vain-glorious expedition, 
undertaken by Xerxes againſt» the Greeks, upon hope 
of | hotioar and great conduelt ; tho? ſorting other- 
wiſe; accordingly as Artabazus had foreſeen, and 
rather wörſe; foraſmüch as it began the quarrel, 
which never ended; before the ruin of the Per ſian 
empire was effected, by that nation of the Greeks 
deſpiſed and ſought to have been brought into ſlave- 
ry. Hereby it mayiſeem, that the viſion appear 


ing to Xerxes; was from God himſelf, Who had 


formerly diſpoſed of thoſe things, ordaining the ſub- 
verſion of tie Perſia monarchy by the Greeks, who 
thus provoked, enter'd into greater conſideration 
df their Own ſtrength, and the weakneſs of their 
ee e Sh vans . e lee 
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NE fame day, on which the battel was fought 
at Platææ, there was another battel fought at 

Mycale, a promontory, or head- land, in Aſia, where 

the Perſian fleet rode. GM een 


ts, Leutychides the Spartan, with Xantippus the Athe- 


nian, admirals of the Greek navy, at the requeſt 
of ſome iſlanders and Ionians, did fail into thoſe 
parts, to deliver the Samians, and procure the Ioni- 
ans to revolt from the Perfian, Xerxes himſelf at 
this time lay at Sardis, a city in Lydia, not far 
from the ſea ſide, having left threeſcore thouſand 


under the command of Tigranes, for defence of 16 


nia and the ſea-coaſt. Therefore, when Artayntes 
and Ithramitres, admirals of the Perſian fleet, un- 
derſtood that the Greets bent their courſe towards 


them; they did forthwith draw their ſhips a-ground, 


fortifying with paliſſadoes and otherwiſe,” as much 
ground as was . needful for the encamping of all 
their land and ſea-forces. Leutychides, at his arrt- 
val, ee that they meant to keep within 
their ſtrength, and reſolving to force them out of 


411 
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great diſcomfiture, all places would have been hoſ- 
le 


1 


it, rowed with his gally cloſe aboard the ſnore, 


and called upon the Jonians (who more for fear than 


good-will were encamped among the Per ſians) ex- 


horting them in the Greek tongue to remember li- 
berty, and uſe the fair occaſion which they now had 
to recover it. Herein he did imitate Themiſtocles, 
who had done the like at Eubea ; truſting that et- 
ther theſe perſuaſions would prevail; or, it the Per- 
ſians did happen to underſtand them, that it would 
breed ſome jealoufy in them, caufing them to fight 
in fear of their own companions. It need not ſeem 


ſtrange, that this very ſame ſtratagem, which little 
or nothing availed Themiſtocles, did now ve 
ey pily ſucceed, For Xerxes being in his full ſtrength, 


ry hap- 


it was a matter of much difficulty, to perſuade 
thoſe inhabitants of Ala to revolt; Who now, in 
his declining eſtate, gave a willing ear to the ſweet 
ſound of liberty. The Per/ians likewiſe, who in 
their former bravery little regarded, and leſs fear- 
ed, any treaſon to be contrived by their ſubjects, 
were now ſo wary, that from the Samians, which 


them, they took away their arms; 


y placed far from them, 
as it were for defence of the ſtraight paſſages of My- 


cale; pretending, that theſe Mileſians did beſt 5 


\X 5 a | 1 
all others know thoſe. places. But theſe devices lit · 
tle availed them. For the Samians, perceiving, that 
they were held as traitors, took dene the heat 
of the fight, and, laying hold upon ſuch weapons as 
came to hand, aſlailed the Per/ians DO with- 
in the camp; which example the Ionians preſently 
followed, being very glad to have found e that 
durſt begin. It is ſaid, that Whilſt the Greets were 


G : 


yet in march towards the enemy's camp, a rumour ' 


ſuddenly ran in the army that Mardonius was over- 


thrown in Greece, which (tho? perhaps it was given 


dut by the captains to encourage the ſoldiers) was 
very true. For the battel of Platææ was fought in 
the morning, 
e,, wc age: 4 
The like report, of that great battel, wherein 


Paulus Aimilius overthrew Perſeus the laſt king of 


Macedon, was brought to Rom in four days, as 
Livy with others do record. And Plutarch hath 
many other examples of this kind. As that of the 
battel by the river Sagra in Italy, which was heard 
of the ſame day in Peloponneſus : that of the battel 
againſt the Tarquinians and the Latins, preſently 
noiſed at Rome: and (which is moſt remarkable) 
the victory obtained againſt Lucius Antonius, who 


was rebel to Domitian the emperor. This Lucius 


Antonius, being lieutenant of the higher Germany, 
had corrupted his army with gifts and promiſes, 
drawing the barbarous people to follow him, with 
great hope to make himſelf emperor ; which news 
much troubling the city of Rome, with fearof a dan- 
gerous war, it was ſuddenly reported that Antonius 
was ſlain, and his army defeated. 
Hereupon many did offer ſacrifice to the gods, 
and ſhew all manner of publick joy, as in ſuch caſes 
was accuſtomed. But when better inquiry was made, 
and the author of theſe tidings could not be found, 
the emperor Domitian betook himſelf to his journey 
againſt the rebel; and, being now with his army 
in march, he received advertiſement by poſt, of the 
victory obtained, and the death of Antonius : where- 
upon remembring the rumour noiſed before in Rome, 


of the ſelf-ſame victory, he found that the report 


and victory were born upon one day, tho? 20000' 


furlongs (which make about 2500 mules) aſunder. 
It is truly faid of Plutarch, that this laſt example 
gives credit unto many the like. And indeed it 
were very ſtrange, if among ſo many rumours, be- 
gotten by forgery or miſtakings, and foſtered by 
credulous imagination, there ſhould not be found (as 
happens in dreams among many thouſand vain and fri- 
volous) a few preciſely true. Howbeit we may find, 
that God himſelt doth ſometimes uſe to territy thoſe 
who preſume upon their own ſtrength, by theſe light 
means of tumultuous noiſes; as he raiſed the ſiege 
of Samaria, by cauſing a ſound of horſes and cha- 
riots to affright the Aramites; and as he threaten'd 
Sennacherib, ſaying: * Behold, I will ſend a blaſ 


upon him, and he ſhall hear a noiſe, and return to 


his own land. Wherefore it may well have been 
true, that God was pleaſed by ſuch means as this, 
to animate the Greets; who (as Herodotus notes) 
went towards the enemies with heavy hearts, being 
in great fear, leſt their own adventure ſhould by 
no means fall out well; conſidering in what danger 
they had left their own country of Greece, which was 
ready to be ſubdued by Mardonius, whilſt they 
went wandering to ſeek out enemies afar off, upon 
the coaſt of 4/ia. But the fame of the battel tought 
at Platææ being noiſed among them; every man 
deſired that his own valour, in the preſent fight, 
might be ſome help to work out the full deliverance 


a Iſa 


and this of Mycale in the evening of good 1: 


thro 
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1 
rorcl Ault it, that ti . way thro 
maſters of the Place, ſlaying ail that could not ſave 
themſelves by fight. In this fi 


ſet on purpoſe to keep them from running away 
5 as many to the ſword as fell into . habe, 


etting 


little ſervice, . for the buſineſs was diſpatched ere 


ſed in very much. diſorder, whereby the Mile 
were enabled to do. the greater . 4 — 


againſt Greece, which was now utterly braken, and 


Of the barbarous qualities of Xerxes : with a tranf- 
tion from the Perſian affairs, to matters of Gregs, 
which from this time grew more worthy of regard 


VV Eres lay at Sardis, not far from the: 

N tis battel 5 but little mind ere —— 
either this or other his great loſſes, being wholly 
glven over to the love of his brother's wife: with 
whom, when he could not prevail by. intreaty, nor 
would obtain his deſire by force, becauſe he relpect- 
ed much his brother her huſband, he thought it 
beſt to make a match between his own ſon Darins 
and the daughter of this woman; hoping by that 
means to find occaſion of ſuch familiarity, as might 
work out his defire, But whether it were ſo, that 
the chaſtity of the mother did {till reje& him, or 
the beauty. of her daughter allure him ; he ſoon at- 
ter fell in love with-his own ſon's wife, being -a vi- 
clous prince, and as ill able to govern himſelf in 

ace, as to guide his army in war. This young 
ady having once deſired the king to give her the 
garment which, he then wore, being wrought by 
his own wife; it cauſed the queen thereby to perceive 

her huſband's converſation with her, which ſhe im- 
puted not ſo much to. the beauty of her daughter- 
in-law, as to the cunning of the mother, againſt 
whom thereupon ſhe conceiv'd extream hatred. 
Therefore at a royal feaſt, wherein the cuſtom was 
that the king ſhould grant every requeſt, ſhe crav'd 
that the wife of Maſiſtes, her huſband's brother, 
the young lady's mother, might be given into her 
diſpoſition. The barbarous king, who might ei- 
ther have reform'd the abuſe of ſuch a cuſtom. or 
have deluded the importunate cruelty of his wife, 
by threatning her felt with the like to whatſoever 
ſhe ſhould inflict upon the innocent lady, granted 
the requeſt, and ſending ſor his brother, perſuaded 
him to put away the wife which he had, and take 
one of his daughters in her ſtead. Hereby it ſeems, 
that he underſtood how villanouſly that poor lady 


ſhould be intreated, whom he knew to be virtuous, 


and 
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Chap. VII. The HISTORY of the Won b. 


and whom himſelf had loved. Maſiſtes refuſed to 
put her away; alledging his own love, her deſer- 
ving, and their common children, one of which 
was married to the king's ſon, as reaſons important 
to move him to keep her. But in moſt wicked 
manner Xerxes reviled him, ſaying, That be now: 
ſhould neither keep the wife which be had, nor have 


hter whom he had promiſed unto bim. 
2 much griev'd with theſe words, but 
much more, when he returned home, he found his 
wife moſt butcherly mangled by the queen Ameſiris, 


who had cauſed her noſe, lips, ears, and tongue to 


be cut off, and her breaſts in like manner, which 
were. caſt unto dogs. Maſiſtes, enraged with this 
villany, took his way with his children, and ſome 
friends, towards Bafria, of which province he was 
governor, intending to rebel and avenge himſelf. 
But Xerxes underſtanding his purpoſe, cauſed an 
army to be levied, which cut him off by the way, 
putting him and all his company to the {word, 
Such was the tyrannical condition of the Perſian 
government; and ſuch are generally the effects of 


ſuxury, when it is joined with abſolute power. 


Vet of Xerxes it is noted, that he was a prince 
of much virtue. And therefore Alexander the great, 
finding an image of his overthrown, and lying up- 
on the ground, ſaid, that he doubted, whether, in 
regard of his virtue, he ſhould again erect it, or, 
for the miſchief done by him to Greece, ſhould let 
it lie. But ſurely whatſoever his other good quali- 
ties were, he was fooliſh, and was a coward, and 


_ conſequently mercileſs. 


Therefore we may firmly believe, that the vir- 


tue of Cyrus was very great, upon which the foun- 


dation of the Perſian empire was ſo ſurely laid, 
that all the wickedneſs and vanities of Xerxes, and 
other worſe princes, could not overthrow it, until 
it was broken by a virtue almoſt equal to that which 
did eſtabliſh it. In wars againſt the Egyptians, the 
fortune of Xerxes did continue, as at the firſt it had 
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been, very good; but againſt the general eſtate af 
Greece, neither he, nor any of his poſterity, did 
ever make offenſive war, but received many loſſes 
in Alia, to which the laſt at Mycale ſer vd but as an 
introduction; teaching the Greeks, and eſpecially 
the Athenians, that the Perſian was no better ſol- 
dier at his o.¹n doors, than in a foreign country: 
whereof good trial was made forthwith, and much 
better proof as ſoon as the aflairs of Athens were 
quietly ſettled and aſſure. ITE 46 
From this time forward I will therefore purſue 
the hiſtory of Greece, taking in the matters of Per- 
ſia, as allo the eſtate of other countries, collateral- 
ly, when the order of time, ſhall preſent; them. 
True it is, that the Perſian eſtate continued in her 
greatneſs many ages following, in ſuch. wile, that 
the known parts of the world had no other kingdom 
repreſenting the majeſty of a great empire. 
Hut this greatneſs depended only upon the riches 
and power that had formerly been acquired, yield- 
ing few actions or none that were worthy. of remem- 
brance, excepting ſome tragedies of the court, and 
examples of that exceſſive luxury, wherewith both 
it, and all, or the moſt of empires that ever were, 
have been enervated, made unweildy, and (as it were) 
fatten d for the hungry ſwords of poor and hardy 
enemies. Hereby it came to paſs, that Xerxes and 
his ſucceſſors were fain to defend their crowns with 
money and baſe policies; very ſeldom or never 
(unleſs it were with great advantage) daring to ad- 
venture the trial of plain battel with that little nation 
of Greece, which would ſoon have ruined the foun- 
dations laid by Cyrus, had not private malice and 
jealouſy urged every city to envy the height of her 
neighbours walls, and thereby diverted the fwords 
of the Greeks into their own bowels, which after 
the departure of Xerxes began very well, and might 
better have continued to hew out the way of con- 
queſt on the fide of Aſia. 


CHAP. VI. 


Of things that paſſed in Greece from the end of the Perſian war to the begin- 
ning of the Peloponneſian. 


. 
How Athens was rebuilt and fortified. 


atk FTER that the Medes and Perſians had recei- 


ved their laſt blow, and were utterly beaten 
at Mycale : Leotychides, who then com- 
manded the Grecian army, leaving the purſuit of 


the war to the Athenians, aſſiſted by the revolted 


Jones, returned with the Lacedemonians and other 


Peloponneſians to Sparta, and other places, out of 


which they had been levied. The Athenians in the 
mean wiule beſieged Seſtos, a city on the ſtraight of 
the Helleſpont, between which and Abydus, Xerxes 
had lately faſten'd his bridge of boats : where the 
inhabitants, deſperate of ſuccour, did not long diſ- 
pute the defence thereof, but quitted it to the Greeks, 
who entertained themſelves the winter following on 
that fide the Helleſpont. In the ſpring they drew 
homeward, and having left their wives and chil- 
dren, ſince the invaſion of Attica, and the aban- 


doning of Athens, in divers iſlands, and at Troezen, 


No. 26. 


they now found them out, and returned with them 
to their own places. 

And tho' the moſt part of all their houſes in A. 
thens were burnt and broken down, and the walls of 
the city overturn'd, yet they reſolv'd firſt on their 
common defence, and to fortity their city, before 
they cared to cover themſelves, their wives and chil- 
dren, with any private buildings : whereof the La- 
cedemonians being advertiſed, and miſliking the for- 
tify ing of Athens, both in reſpect that their own ci- 
ty of Sparta was unwalled, as allo becauſe the Athe- 
nians were grown more powerful by ſea, than either 
themſelves or any other ſtate of Greece, they diſpatch- 
ed meſſengers to. the Athenians to diſſuade them ; 


not acknowledging any private miſlike or jealouſy, 


but pretending, that if the Perſians ſhould return 
to invade Greece a third time, the Athenians being 
in no better ſtate to defend themſelves than hereto - 
fore, the ſame would ſerve to receive their ene- 
mies, and to be made a ſeat of war, as Thebes 
had —_ been, To this the Athenians promiſed 
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do give them latisfaction by their own ambaſſadors 


ſpeedily. But being reſolved to go on with 
chen works by the advice of Themiſtocles, they held 


the Lacedemonians in hope of the contrary, till they 
had raiſed their walls to that height, as they cared 
not for their miſlikes, nor doubted their diſturbance; 
and therefore (to gain time) they diſpatched The- 
miſtocles towards Lacedemon, giving him for excuſe, 
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many principal places, they imbarked the army 
again, and took land in Thrace, recovering from 


the Perſians by force the city Bizantium, now Con- 


ſtantinopie from whence, Pauſanias behaving him- 
ſelf more like a tyrant than a captain, eſpecially to- 
wards the Ionians lately revolted from Xerxes, was 
called back by the council of Lacedemon, and not 


only accuſed of many inſolent behaviours, but of 


that he could not deliver the Athenians reſolutions, 
till the arrival of his fellow-commiſſioners, who were 
of purpoſe retarded. But after a while, the Lace- 
demonians expectation being converted into jealouſy 
(for by the arrival of divers perſons out of Attica, 
they were told for certain, that the walls of Athens 
were ſpeedily grown up beyond expectation) The- 
miſtocles prayed them not to believe reports and vain 
rumours, but that they would be pleaſed to ſend 
ſome of their own truſty citizens to Athens, from 
whoſe relation they might reſolve themſelves, and 
determine accordingly. Which requeſt being grant- 
ed, and commiſſioners ſent, Themiſtocles diſpatched 
one of his own, by whom he adviſed the A4the- 
nians, firſt to entertain the Lacedemonians with ſome 
ſuch diſcourſe as might retain them a few days, and 
in concluſion to hold them among them till himſelf 
and the other Athenian embaſſadors, then at Sparta, 
had their liberty alſo to return. Which done, and 
being alſo aſſured by his aſſociates and Ariſtides, 
that Athens was already defenſible on all parts, 
Themiſtocles demanding audience, made the Lace- 
demonians know, that it was true, that the walls of 
Athens were now raiſed to that height, as the Aihe- 
nians doubted not the defence of their city; praying 
the Lacedemonians to believe, that whenſoever it 
pleaſed them to treat with the Athenians, they 
would know them fer ſuch, as right well under- 
ſtood what appertained to a common-wealth and 
their own ſafety, without direction and advice from 
any other: That they had in the war of Xerxes 
abandoned their city, and committed themſelves to 
the wooden walls of their ſhips, from the reſolution 
of their own counſels and courage, and not there- 
to taught or perſwaded by others: and finally, in 
all that perilous war againſt the Perſiaus, they found 
their own judgments, and the execution thereof in 
nothing inferior, or leſs fortunate, than that of any 
other nation, ſtate, or common-wealth among the 
Greeks; and therefore concluded, that they deter- 
mined to be maſters and judges of their own affairs, 
and thought it good reaſon that either all the ci- 
ties confederated within Greece ſhould be left open, 
or elſe that the walls of Athens ſhould be finiſhed 
and maintained. | 
The Lacedemonians finding the time unfit for 
quarrel, diſſembled their miſlike, both of the forti- 
fying of Atbens, and of the diviſion, and fo ſuffered 
the Athenians to depart, and received back from 
them their own embaſſadors. 
The walls of Athens finiſhed, they alſo fortified 
the port Pyreus, by which they might under covert 
imbark themſelves upon all occaſions, 
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The beginning of the Athenian greatneſs and proſpe- 
rous wars made by that ſiate upon the Perſian, 


HE Athenians having ſettled things in good 
order at home, prepared thirty gallies for the 
purſuit of the war againſt the Per/ians, to which 
the Lacedemonians added other twenty; and with 


this fleet, ſtrengthened by the reſt of the cities of 


Greece confederated, they ſet fail for Cyprus, under 
the conduct of Pauſanias the Lacedemonian; where, 


after their landing, having poſſeſs d themſelves of 


intelligence with the Medes, and treaſon againſt his 
country. In his ſtead they imployed Dozres, who 
either gave the ſame cauſe of offence, or elſe the 
Athenians, who affected the firſt commandment 
in that war, practiſed the ſoldiers to complain; 
though indeed the wiſe and virtuous behaviour of 
Ariſtides, general of the Athenian forces, a man of 
rare and incomparable ſincerity, had been able to 
make a good commander ſeem ill in compariſon 
of himſelf ; and therefore was much more available 
in rendering thoſe deteſted, whoſe vices afforded lit- 
tle matter of excuſe. Howſoever it were, the La- 
cedemonians, being no leſs wearied of the war than 
the Athenians were eager to purſue it, the one ob- 
tained their eaſe, and the other the execution and 
honour, which they deſired: for all the Greeks (thoſe 
of Peloponneſus excepted) willingly ſubjected them- 
ſelves to the commandment of the Athenians, which 
was both the beginning of their greatneſs in that 
preſent age, and of their ruin the next ſucceeding; 
For the charge of the war being now committed un- 
to them, they began to rate the confederated cities, 
they appointed receivers and treaſurers, and began 
to levy money according to their diſcretion, for the 
maintenance of the general defence of Greece, and 
for the recovering of thoſe places on Europe ſide in 
Aſia the leſs, and the iſlands, from the Perſiaus. 
This tribute (the firſt that was ever paid by the 
Greeks) amounted to four hundred and threeſcore ta- 
lents, which was raiſed eaſily by the honeſt care of 
that juſt man Ariſtides, to whoſe diſcretion all the 
confederates referred themſelves, and no man found 
occaſion to complain of him. But as the virtue of 
Ariſtides, and other worthy citizens, brought unto 
the Athenians great commodity ; ſo the deſire which 
they conceived of encreaſing their commodity, cor- 
rupted their virtue, and robbing them of the gene- 
ral love which had made them powerful, abandon- 
ed their city to the defence of her treaſure, which 
with her in the next age periſhed. For it was not 
long ere theſe four hundred and threeſcore talents 
were raiſed to ſix hundred, nor long after that, ere 
their covetous tyranny had converted their follow- 
ers into ſlaves, and extorted from them yearly thir- 
teen hundred talents. The iſle of Delos was at the 
firſt appointed for the treaſure-houſe wherein theſe 
ſums were laid up; and where, at the general aſ- 
ſembly, the captains of thoſe forces, ſent by the con- 
federates, were for form ſake called to conſultation. 
But the Athenians, who were ſtronger by ſea than 
all Greece beſides, had lock*d up the common trea- 
ſure in an iſland under their own protection, from 
whence they might tranſport 1t at their pleaſure, as 
afterwards they did. ? 
The general commander of this war, was Ci- 
mon the fon of Miltiades, who firſt took Eiona, up- 
on the river Strimon; then the iſle of Sciros, inha- 
bited by the Dolopes : they maſtered the Cariſtit, 
and brought into ſervitude the Naxii, contrary to 
the form of the confederacy : ſo did they other the 
inhabitants of Greece, if at any time they failed of 
their contribution, or diſobeyed their command- 
ments; taking upon them and uſurping a kind 


of ſoveraign authority over the reſt: which they ex. 


erciſed the more aſſuredly, becauſe they were now 
become lords of the ſea, and could not be reliſted, 
For 
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Chap. VII. The Hisroky 

many of the confederated cities and nations, 
_ of the war in their own perſons, and given 
up alrogether to their eaſe, made choice rather to 
pay their parts in money, than either in men of war, 
or in ſhips; leaving the proviſion of both to the 
Athenians. Hereby the one grew weak in all their 
ſea-defences, and in the exerciſe of the wars; the 
other greatly ſtrengthened their navy and their expe- 
riences, being always armed and employed in ho- 
nourable ſervices, at the coſt of thoſe who having 
lifted them into their ſaddles, were now enforced to 
become their footmen. Yet was the tribute-money, 


levied upon theſe their confederates, employed 


ſo well by the Athenians at the firſt (as ill proceed- 
ings are often founded upon good beginnings) 
that no great cauſe of repining was given. For 
they rigged out a great fleet of gallies, very well 
mann'd, wherewith Cimon the admiral ſcourin 
the Aſiatict ſeas, took in the city of Phaſelis; 
which having formerly pretended neutrality; and 
refuſed to relieve, or any way aſſiſt the Greeks, were 
enforced 'to pay ten talents for a fine, and fo to be- 
come followers of the Athenians, paying yearly con- 
tribution, f 

From thence he ſet ſail for the river Eurymedon 
in Pamphylia, where the Per/ian fleet rode, being 
of ſix hundred fail, or (according to the moſt ſpa- 
ring report) three hundred and fifty ; and having a 
great land- army, encamped upon the ſhoar: All 
which forces having been provided tor. advancing 
the king's affairs in Greece, were utterly defeated 


in one day, and two hundred ſhips taken by the 


Athenians, the reſt being broken to pieces, or ſunk 
ere ever they had ſwam in the Greecian ſeas. Cimon 
having in one day obtained two great victories, the 
one by ſea, and the other by land; was very ſoon 
preſented with a third. For fourſcore fail of Phe- 
nicians (who were the beſt of all ſea-men, under 
the Perſian command) thinking to have joined them- 


| ſelves with the fleet before deſtroyed, arrived upon 


the ſame coaſt, ignorant of what had paſſed, and 
fearing nothing leſs than what enſued. Upon the 
firſt notice of their approach Cimon weighed an- 
chor, and meeting them at an head-land called 
Hydra, did ſo amaze them, that they only ſought 
to run themſelves on ground; by which means pre- 
ſerving few of their men, they loſt all their ſhips. 
Theſe loſſes did fo break the courage of the Per- 
fian, that, omitting all hope of prevailing upon 
Greeee, he condeſcended to whatſoever articles it 
pleaſed the Athenians to propound, granting liber- 
ty unto all the Greeks inhabiting Aſia; and fur- 
ther covenanting, that none of his ſhips of war 
ſhould fail to the weſtward of the iſles, called Cya- 
nee and Chelidoniæ. | 

This was the moſt honourable peace that ever the 
Greeks made; neither did they in effect, after this 
tume, make any war, that redounded to the pro- 
fit or glory of the whole nation, till ſuch time as 
under Alexander, they overthrew the empire of Per- 
ſia; in which war few, or perhaps none of them, had 


any place of great command, but ferved altogether 
under the Macedonians. 


| S'2-e 7, TIE 
The death of Xerxes by the treaſon of Artabanus. 


Eſides theſe loſſes, which could not eaſily have 

been repaired, the troubles of the empire were 
at this time ſuch, as gave juſt cauſe to the Per/ian 
of ſecking peace upon any terms not altogether in- 
tolerable. For Artabanus, the uncle of Xerxes, 
perceiving that the king his maſter did eaſily take 
imall occaſions to ſhed the blood of ſuch, as in kin- 


of the WoRLB. 


arg 
dred or place were near unto him, began to repoſe 
leſs hope of ſafety in remaining faithful, than of ob-- 
taining the ſoveraignty, by deſtroying a prince that 
was fo hated for his cruelty, and deſpiſed for his 
cowardiſe and misfortunes. Having conceived this 
treaſon, he found means to execute it by Mithri- 
dates an eunuch, in ſuch cloſe manner, that (as if He 
himſelf had been innocent) he accuſed Darius the 
ſon of Xerxes, and cauſed him to ſuffer death as 5 
parricide. Whether it be true, that by this great 
wickedneſs he got the kingdom, and held it ſeven 
months; or whether intending the like evil to Ar. 
taxerxes the ſon of Xerxes, he was by him pre- 
vented and ſurprized, it were hard to affirm any 
certainty, But all writers agree upon this, that 
taken he was, and with his whole family put to 
death by extreme torments, according to the ſen- 


g tence, whereof the truth is more ancient than the 


verſe: 


Raro antecedentem ſceleſtam 
Deſeruit pede pena claudo. 


Seldom the villain, though much haſte he make; 
Lame-foooted . vengeance fails to overtake. 


S Rer. IV. 


The baniſhment of Themiſtocles : His flight to Ar- 


taxerxes newly reigning in Perſia; and his death. 


RTAXERXES being eſtabliſhed in his king. 
dom, and having ſo compounded with the 
Athenians, as the preſent neceſſity of his affairs re. 
quired, began to conceive new hopes of better for- 
tune againſt the Greeks; than he or his predeceſſors 
had ever hitherto found. For the people of Athens: 
when the Perſians were chaſed out of Greece, did 
fo highly value their own merits in that ſervice, that 
they not only thought it fit for themſelves to become 
the commanders over many towns, and iſlands of 
the Greeks, but even within their own walls they 
would admit none other form of government than 
merely democratical. Herein they were ſo inſolent, 
that no integrity nor good deſert was able to preſerve 
the eſtate of any ſuch as had borne great office, lon- 
ger than, by flattering the raſcally multitude, he waz 
contented to frame all his words and deeds to theit 
good liking. 

This their intolerable demeanor much offended 
Themiſtocles ; who, though in former times he had 
laid the foundations of his greatneſs upon populari- 
ty, yet now preſuming upon his good ſervices done 
to the ſtate; he thought that with great reaſon they 
might grant him the liberty to check their inordi- 
nate proceedings. But contrariwiſe, they were ſo 
highly offended with his often rehearſing the bene- 
hits which, they had received from him, that they 
laid upon him the puniſhment of Oſtraciſin, where- 
by he was baniſhed for ten years, as a man over- 
burthenſome to the common-wealth. 

Before the time of his return was half expired, 4 
new accuſation was brought againſt him by the La- 
cedemonians; who charged him of conſulting with 
Pauſanias, about betraying the whole country of 
Greece unto Xerxes. Hereupon Themiſtocles, finding 
no place of ſecurity againſt the malice of two ſuch 
mighty cities, was driven, after many troubleſome 
flights, and dangerous removings, to adventure him- 
felt into Perſia; where he found Artaxerxes newly 
ſettled, and was by him very honourably entertain- 
ed. But the great hope which Artaxerxes had cor- 


ceived of advancing his affairs by the counſel and 


aſſiſtance of Themiſtocles, proved altogether fruitleſs. 
For when the Athenians, in favour of IJnarus the 


Libyan (who infeſted Egypt, cauſing it to rebel 
| againſt 
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V againſt the Perſian) had ſent a fleet to ſea, landing 


an army in Egypt, and ſcowering thoſe eaſtern ſeas, 
to the great hindrance of Artaxerxes, and (for ought 
that I can underſtand) to the manifeſt breach of that 
peace, which to their great honour they had conclu- 
ded with Xerxes; then did the king lend his letters 
to Themiſtocles, requiring him to make good the 


hopes which he had given, of aſſuring the Per/ia 


eſtate againſt the Greeks. Ty 

But whether Themiſtocles perceived much unlike- 
lineſs of good ſucceſs, in leading a great army, of 
daſtardly Perſians againſt the warlike people of 
Greece ; or elle (as in favour of his virtue it is more 
commonly reported) the love of his country would 
not permit him to ſeek honour by the ruin of it: 
ſure it is, that being appointed by Artaxerxes to 
undertake the conduct of great forces againſt the 
Athenians, he decided the great conflict between 
thanktulneſs to his well-deſerving prince, and na- 
tural affection to his own ill-deſerving people, by 
finiſhing his life with a cup of poiſon. 


S.CT. V. 


How the Athenians, breaking the peace, which to their 
great honour they had made with the Perſian, were 
ſhamefully beaten in Egypt. 


TTYHEN was Artaxerxes driven to uſe the ſer- 


vice of his own captains in the Egyptian war, 
wherein it appeared well, That a uſt cauſe is a 
good defence againſt a ſtrong enemy. An Athenian 
fleet of two hundred ſail ſtrong was ſent forth un- 
der Cimon, to take in the iſle of Cyprus which 
conqueſt ſeemed eaſy both to make, and to main- 
tain, the Perſian being utterly broken at fea, and 
thereby unable to relieve the iſland. Now although 
it were fo, that a peace had been concluded, which 
was likely to have been kept ſincerely by the Per- 


fian, who had made ſo good proof of the Grecian 


valour, that he was nothing deſirous to build any 
ſhips of war (without which the Greeks could re- 


ceive no harm from him) whereof if any one ſhould 


be found failing towards Greece, the peace was im- 
mediately broken, and if not, his whole eſtate ; yet 
all the ſea-coaſt (no ſmall part of his dominions) 
expoſed to the waſte of an enemy too far over- 
matching him. Yet whether the Athenians were in 
doubt, leſt the league, which in his own worſer for- 
tunes he had made with them, he would break in 
theirs z and therefore ſought to get ſuch aſſurance 
into their hands, as might utterly diſable him from 
attempting ought againſt them; or whether the in- 
creaſe of their revenues and power, by adding that 
rich and great iſland to their empire, cauſed them 
to meaſure honour by profit; they thought it the 
wiſeſt way, to take whilſt they might, whatſoever 
they were able to get and hold, and he unable to 
defend. | 
The iſle of Cypras, lying in the bottom of the 


| ſtraits between Cilicia, Syria and Egypt, is very 


fitly ſeated for any prince of ſtate, that being migh- 
ty at ſea, doth either ſeek to enrich himſelf by 
trade with thoſe countries, or to infeſt one or more 
of them when they are his enemies. And this be- 
ing the purpoſe of the Athenians, their ambition, 
which had already devoured, in conceit, this iſland, 
was on the ſudden well-nigh choaked with a greater 
morſel, to ſnatch at which, they let Cyprus alone, 
which they might eaſily have ſwallowed and digeſted. 
For IJnarus, king of the Libyans, confining Egypt, 
having found how greatly the country was exhauſt- 
ed by the late wars, - and how weakly defended by 
very ſlender Perſian garriſons, conceived rightly, 
that if ſuch ſmall forces as the ſatrapa or viceroy 


/ 


could make on the ſudden of his own. guards, or 
levy out of the ordinary garriſons, were by him de- 
feated, the naturals of the country, not long ſince 
oppreſſed by Cambyſes, and after a revolt very late- 
ly: ſubdued by. Xerxes, would ſoon. break faith with 
him who had no other title to that kingdom than 
a good ſword, Further, he perſwaded himſelf that 
the people, unable to defend themſelves againſt the 
Perſian without his aſſiſtance, would eaſily be drawn 
to accept him the author of their deliverance, for 


king. Neither did this hope deceive him: for hav- 


ing taken and cruelly ſlain Acbemenes the viceroy, 
divers cities forthwith declared themſelves for him, 
and proclaiming him king, ſhewed the moſt of 
their endeavour for proſecution of the war. But 
he conſidering his own weakneſs, and that the means 
of the Egyprians his adherents were not anſwerable 


to their deſires, perceived well, that to reſiſt the. 


power of Artaxerxes, far greater forces than his 
and theirs were to be procured, at what price ſoever 
he obtained them. Therefore hearing of the great 
Athenian fleet, and knowing well the virtue of the 
ſoldiers therein embark'd; he invited the comman- 
ders to ſhare with him the kingdom of Egypt as a 
far greater reward of their adventure, than ſuch 
an addition as that of Cyprus could be to their eſtate. 
Whether he or they (it things had wholly ſorted 
according to their expectation) would have been 
contented with an equal ſhare, and not have fallen 
out in the partition, were perhaps a divination un- 
neceſſary. He was poſſeſſed of the people's love; 


they were of moſt power. But the iſſue of thoſe 


affairs was ſuch as left them nothing to communi- 
cate but misfortunes, which they ſhared ſomewhat 
equally, Yet had the beginnings of their enter- 
priſe very good and hopeful ſucceſs: for they enter'd 
the land as far as to Memphis, the principal city; 


and of the city it ſelf they took two parts: to the 1 
third part, which was called the Mhite Wall, they 


laid ſuch hard ſiege, that neither thoſe forces of the 


Perſians, which then were in Egypt, were ſtrong 


enough to remove them ; neither could Artaxerxes 
well deviſe what means to uſe for the recovery of 
that which was loſt, or for the preſervation of the 
remainder, The beſt of his hope was by ſetting 
the Lacedemonians upon Athens, to enforce the Athe- 
nians to look homewards to their own defence. This 
was the firſt time that the Per/ian ſought to procure 
the aſſiſtance of the Greets one againſt the other, by 


ſtirring them up with gold to the entertainment of 


private quarrels, for the good of their common 
enemy. To this purpole he ſent Magabazus to 
Sparta with much treaſure ; who, after great ex- 
pence, finding that the Lacedemonians were nothing 
forward in employing their whole force againſt the 
Athenians, whom in many conflicts of great impor- 


tance they had found to be their matches, notwith- 


ſtanding the abſence of their army in Egypt; he 
thought it his wiſeſt way to employ the reſt of his 
money and means to their relief, who had now the 
ſpace of ſix years defended his maſter's right in 
Egypt. Therefore he haſtily diſpatched another of 
his name, the ſon of Zopyrus, who arriving in 
Egypt, was firſt encounter'd by the revolted peo- 
ple; over whom he obtained victory, which 
made him maſter of the country, whilſt the Athe- 
nians lay buſted about Memphis the great city. It 
cannot be doubted, but that long abode in a ſtrange 
air, and want of ſupply, had much enfeebled the 
Athenians : ſure it is, that when Magabazus, ha- 
ving reduced the country to obedience, attempted 
the city it ſelf, whether his former ſucceſs had 


amended the courage of the Perſians, or want of 


neceſſaries made the Athenians inferior to themſelves, 
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be chaſed them out of Anni, afid 
| ſo near, às they were forced © fortify thetmictves 
Id tor one 
eighteen months ſiege turni e Part of the 
cghtocn monks wee, 2 won 2h a he 
without impediment of waters, wok their gallics 
and put all to the ſword, fave a few that fave 
themſelves by flight into Libya; the ſame enter- 
tainment had fifty other gallies, which they ſent to 
che ſuccour of the firſt two hundred. Fot thoſe 
thenians having heard nothing that their flect and 
army was conſumed, enter d by the branch of Ni- 
lus, called b Mendefinm, and fell unawates among 


the Phenician gallies army 
the Perſians recovered all Eg ypt, but * part held 
19%, 


y Amprteus, and Huarus the King of | — 
bo es and hanged. This was the end 0 
the Athenians fix years war in Egypt, and the te- 
ward of their vanity and indiſcretion to undertake 
many enterprifes at once. 


SR er. VI. 5 

Of other wars made by the Athenians for the moſt 
part with good ſucceſs, about the ſame time. 

Otwithſtanding thefe overthrows in Egypt, 

yet the Athenians in their home- wars waded 

through many difficulties, and held the reputation 


of their forces againſt the Lacedemonians, Corinthians, 


and others, rather to their advantage than other wife. 
For as they were beaten near unto Halia by the 
Corinthians and Epidaurians, ſo they obtained two 
great victories ſoon after; the one over the Pelo- 
ponnefians, near unto Cecryphalia ; the other over 
the ÆAginets, near unto Ægina; where they funk 
and carried away threeſcore and ten gallies of their 
enemies. Furthermore, they landed their forces on 
the ſudden, and beſieged Ægina, from whence they 
could not be moved, notwithſtanding that the Co- 
rinthians, to divert them, invaded Megara; where, 
after a grear fight, with equal loſs, the Corinthians, 
when they returned again to ſet up their trophy, as 
victors in the former batte], were utterly broken and 
ſlaughtered by the Athenian garriſons, and Mega- 
7ians, to their great loſs and diſhonour. 

Again, as the Athenians were diſcomfited near to 
Tanagra by the Lacedemonians, who returned: from 
the ſuccour of the Dorians againſt the Phocians (at 
which time the The/alian horſemen turned from 
their allies, the Atbenians, and foughtagainſt iem) 
ſo about threeſcore days after, the Athenians enter d 
Beotia under the conduct of Myronides, where 


beating that nation, they wan Phocis on tlie gulf 
Oeteus, and evened the walls of Tanapra to the” 
ground. Finally, they enforced Ægina to render 
upon moſt' baſe conditions; as to beat down the 
walls of their city, and to give them hoſtages for 7 


tribute; the lege whereof they had continaed; not- 
withſtanding all their other brabbles and attempts 
elſewhere. Beſides theſe victories, they ſack'd and 
ſpoiPd many. places upon the ſea- coaſt of Pelopbnne- 


N one of the race of their former Kings, 
wh 


and the Perſian army; fo as 
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Sichen, and had victory over thoſe thit fefiſted; 
theinſelhes die which, they 
Hans for five 5 


ears, and Tent Chnon into Cyprus with 
ro hundred Thips, But they were again Allured by 


made truce with the Peloponne- 


I 
held the mariſ and woody parts of ght from 
the Perſians, to whom they ſent fixty of their ſhips: 
The teſt of their army failing th Weir enterpriſe of 
Cyprus, and their fortunate hd victorious leader Ci- 
non dying there, as they cbaſted the iflind; ericonn- 
ter'd a fltet of the Phenicium and Cilicians, over 
both which nations they retürned victoridts into 
Gretce ; ds alfo thoſe returried fafe Which were 
ſent into Egypt. 9 85 


SE T. VII. 
Of Artaxerxes Longimanus, that bz aas Ahafhue- 
rus, the husband of queen Eſther; 

HESE Fg ptian troubles being ended, the 
JI rcipn of ate es continued peaceable ; 
whereof the length is by ſome reſtrained ito twen. 
ty years, but the more and better authors give him 
forty, ſome allow him four and forty. He was a 
prinee of much humanity, and noted. for many 
cxamples of gentleneſs. His favour was exceeding 
great to the eus, as appeareth by the hiſtories of 

Eſaras and Nebemias, which fell in his time. 

To prove that this was the king who give coun- 
tenance and aid to that great work of building the 
temple, it were a needleſs travail; conſidering that 
all the late drvines have taken very much pains to 


ſhew, that thoſe two prophets were licenfed by him, 


and fuccoured in that building, in ſach ſort as ap- 
pears im their writings. rp 

This was likewiſe chat king Abaſbuerus who 
married E//her. Whereof if it be ncedful to give 
proof, it may ſuffice; that 2 lived in 
Sufa, reigning frorm India to Ethiopia, and there- 
fore muſt have been a Perſfan; that he lived in 
peace, as appears by the circumſtances of the hiſto- 
ry, and uſed the counſel of the ſeven princes, the 
authority of which princes began under Darius, the 
ſon of Hyſtaſpes; wherefore he could be neither 
Cyrus nor Cambyſes. 

The continual wars which exerciſed king Darius, 
the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, together with the certainty of 
his marriages with ſundry wives, from none of 
whom he was divorced, but left his firſt wife Atoſſa, 
the daughter of Cyrus, alive in great honour, ſhe 
being mother to Xerxes the ſucceeding king; do 
manifeſtly prove that Efher was not his. Where- 
unto is added by Philo the Jeu, that at the perſuaſion 
of Murdbeheus, Fotakim' the high prieſt, the ſon 
of Jeſua, cauſed the feaſt of Purim to be inſtituted 
in memory of that deliverance. Now the timè of 


ſus, belonging to the Lacedemonians; wan upon 
the Corinthians, and overthrew the Siryonians that 
came to their ſuccour. Theſe were the undertakinigs 
of the Athenians, and their allies, , during tlie time 
of thoſe ſix years that a part of their fortes made 
war in Egypt. In the end whereof they attempted 
Theſſaly, perſwaded thereunto by Oreſtes, but were 
reſiſted” by the king Pharſalus, who had chaſed 
Oreſtes out of his dominions. They alſo landed in 


are enough to prove that the ſtory of Eſther per- 
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of Abaſuerus or Artaſaſiba is expreſſed by Nehe- 


muſt have been celebrated) came not near to Fu/a. 
Of the princes: that ſucceeded" Ataxerxes Longima- 
| ® Profopites an i/and betewern thi rivers of Tal and Pharmutlacus, two of the out-18 of Nirds, towards AIYAAdfia: b Mendefius 
ir an iflund in the "mouth of Nitas, beteween/the out/tet' called Bufiriticus , Diblcos. Har 76d bra of Nitus, ca a Mendefitim 
runneth into the ſea by the city Panæphyſis 92 et Er hg ir pe | 3 | 
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nus, to prove that none of them could be Abaſbue- 


us, it is enough to ſay, that Mardechens, having 
been carried from Jeruſalem captive with Jeconia, 
by Nebuchadnezzar, was unlikely to have lived un- 
to cheir times. 35 
But of this Artaxerxes it is true, that he lived in 
Saſa, reigned from India to Ethiopia, lived in peace, 


was contemporary with Joiachim the high prieſt: 


and further, he had happily by his lieutenants re- 
claimed the rebellious Egyptians in that ſeventh year 
of his reign; which good fortune might well give 


occaſion to ſuch a is by feaſt as is deſcribed in the 


beginning of the book of Efher. This is the ſum 
of the arguments, brought to prove the age of Eſber's 
ſtory by the learned and diligent K7entzhemins, who 
adds the authorities of Joſephus, affirming the ſame, 
and of Philo, giving to Mardocheus eighteen years 
more than Jſaac the patriarch lived; namely, one 
hundred fourſcore and eighteen years in all, which 
expire in the five and thirtieth year of this Artax- 
erxes, if we ſuppoſe him to have been carried away 
captive, being a boy of ten years old, 


SEO Tr. VIII. 


Of the troubles in Greece, foregoing the Peloponne- 
ſian war. 


UT it is fit that we now return to the affairs 

of the Greeks, who from this time forward, 
more vehemently proſecuting their civil wars, ſuf- 
fered the Per/ians for many ages to reſt in peace, 
this Egyptian expedition being come to nought. 
Soon after this, the Lacedemonians undertook the 
war, called ſacred, recovered the temple and iſle 
of Delphos, and delivered both to the inhabitants; 


but the Athenians regained the ſame, and gave it 


in charge to the Phocians. In the mean while the 
baniſhed Beotians re- enter'd their own land, and 
maſtered two of their own towns, poſſeſs'd by the 
Athenians, which they ſoon recovered again from 
them ; but in their return towards Athens, the Beo- 
tians, Eubeans, and Locrians (nations oppreſs'd by 
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the Athenians) ſet. upon them with ſuch reſolution, 
as the Atheniaus were in that fight all ſlain or taken, 
whereby the Beotians recovered their former liber- 
15 reſtoring to the Athenians their priſoners. The 
iſlanders of Eubæa took ſuch courage upon this, that 
they revolted wholly. from the Athenians, whom 
when Pericles intended to reconquer, he was adver- 
tiſed that the Megarians (who firſt left the Lacede- 
monians, and ſubmitted themſelves to Athens) being 
now weary of their yoke, had ſlain the Arhenian 
garriſons, and joined themſelves with the Corinthians, 
Sicyonians, and Epidaurians. Theſe news  haſtened, 
Pericles homeward with all poſſible ſpeed ; but ere 
he could recover Attica, the Peloponnefians, led by 
Pliſtoanax, the ſon of Pauſanias, had invaded it, 
pillaged, and burnt many parts thereof; after whoſe 
return, Pericles went on with his firſt intent, and re- 
covered Eubœa. Finally, the Athenians began to 
treat of peace with the Peloponneſians, and yield- 
ed to deliver up all the places which they held in 
the country of Peloponneſus ; and this truce was 
made for thirty years. After ſix of theſe years 
were expired, the Athenians (favouring the Mile- 
frans againſt the Samians) invaded Samos by Pericles, 
and after many repulſes, and ſome great loſſes, both 
by ſea and land, the citizens were forc'd to yield 
themſelves upon moſt lamentable conditions; name- 
ly, to deliver up all their ſhips, to break down their 
own walls, to pay the charge of the war, and to 
reſtore whatſoever had been taken by themſelves, or 
by their practice from the Athenians. In the neck 
of which followed that long and cruel Pelopon- 
neſian war, whereof I have gathered this brief fol- 
lowing ; the ſame contention taking beginning fifty 
years after the flight of Xerxes out of Greece. But 
becauſe there was no city thereof, which either in 
the beginning of this war, or in the continuance of 
it, was not drawn into the quarrel, I hold it con- 
venient now at the firſt to ſhew briefly the eſtate 
of the country at that time, and eſpecially the con- 
dition of thoſe two great cities, Athens and Sparta, 
upon which all the reſt had moſt dependance, 


CHAP. VIII. 


Of the Peloponneſian war. 


"Re. b 


Upon what terms the two principal cities of Greece, 
Athens and Sparta, flood, at the beginning of the 
Peloponneſian war. 


G 


REECE was never united under the go- 
vernment of any one prince or eſtate, until 
Philip of Macedon, and after him Alexander 


brought them rather to a union and league againſt 


the Perſian, whereof they were captains, than in- 
to any abſolute ſubjection. For every eſtate held 
their own, and were governed by laws far different 
and by their own magiſtrates, notwithſtanding the 
power of the Macedonians, to whom they did yield 
obedience no otherwiſe than as to ſuch, who were 
(perforce) their leaders in the Perſian war (deemed 
he general quarrel of Greece) and took the profit 
and honour of the victory to their own uſe and in- 
creaſe of greatneſs. But the kings which afterwards 
reigned in Macedonia, did ſo far enlarge their autho- 


rity, that all Greece was by them brought under ſuch 
obedience, as differed little from ſervitude; very few 


excepted, who could hardly, ſometimes with arms, 
and ſometimes with gifts, preſerve their liberty; 
of whom the Lacedemonians and Athenians were 
chief: which two people deſerved beſt the plague 
of tyranny, having firſt given occaſion thereunto 
by their great ambition, which wearied and weak- 
ened all the country by perpetual war. For, until 
theſe two cities of Athens and Sparta diſtracted all 
Greece, drawing every ſtate into the quarrel, on 
the one or other ſide, and ſo gave beginning to the 
Peloponneſian war (the effects whereof in true eſti- 
mation ceaſed not, before the time that Philip had 
over-maſter'd all, foraſmuch as every concluſion of 
one war afforded henceforth matter to ſome new 
diſtraction of the whole country) the wars, com- 
menced between one city of Greece and another, 
were neither great nor of 8 continuance. All 
controverſies were ſoon decided, either by the au- 
thority of the Amphifiones, who were the general 
council of Greece; or by the power of the Lacede- 
moniaus, Whoſe aid was commonly held as good as 
the aſſurance of victory. 

| Theſe 
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J Theſe Lacedemonians had lived about 400 years 
= under one form of government, when the Pelopon- 
: nefian war began. Their education was only to 
' practiſe feats of arms; wherein they ſo excelled, 
that a very few of them were thought equal to ve- 
ry great numbers of any other people. They were 
poor, and cared not much for wealth z every one 
had an equal portion of the common field, which 
= {Aced to maintain him in ſuch a manner of life as 
dier uſed. For bravery they had none, and curious 
= building or apparel they regarded not. Theit diet 
vas ſimple, their feaſts and ordinary meals being in 
common halls, where all fared alike. They uſed 
money of iron, whereof they could not be covetous 
8 nor great hoarders. Briefly, .they liv'd Uzopian-like, 
fave that they uſed no other occupation than war, 
placing all their felicity in the glory of their valour, 
Hereby it came to pals, thatin all enterpriſes, where- 
of they were partakers, the leading and high com- 
mand was granted to them, and all Greece followed 
their conduct. But the Athenians were in all points 
contrary to this : for they ſought wealth, and mea- 
fared the honours of their victories by the profit; 
they uſed mercenary ſoldiers in their wars, and ex- 
acted great tribute of their ſubjects, which were for 
the moſt part iſlanders, compelled to obey them, 
becauſe the Athenian fleet was great. 
As in form of policy, and in courſe of life, ſo 
in conditions natural, the difference between theſe 
two people was very much. The Athenians were 
eager and violent, ſudden in their concluſions, and 
as haſty in the ex<cution: the Lacedemonians very 
flow in their deliberations, full of gravity, but ver 
reſolute, and ſuch as would in cold blood perform 
what the Athenians did uſually in flagrant. Where- 
by it came to paſs that the Lacedemonians had all 
the eſtates of Greece depending upon them, as on 
men firm and aſſured, that ſought honour and not 
XX riches ; whereas the Athenians were followed by 
ſuch as obey'd them perforce, being held in ſtraight 
ſubjection. But the ſeignory of the Athenians was 
nothing large, until ſuch time as the Per an Xer- 
xes had invaded Greece, pretending only a quarrel 
X to Athens. For then the citizens perceiving - well, 
that the town of Atbens could not be defended 
X againſt his great army of 1700000 men, beſtowed 
all their wealth upon a navy, and (aſſiſted by the 
other Grecians) overthrew the fleet of Xerxes, 
whoſe land-forces were ſoon after diſcomfited by 
them, and the Greeks, who all ſerved under conduct 
of the Spartans. After theſe victories, the Atheni- 
ans being now very mighty 1n fleet, reduced all the 
iſlands of the Grecian ſeas under their obedience ; 
impoſing upon them a hard tribute, for mainte- 
nance (as they pretended) of war againſt the Perfi- 
an; tho? indeed they employ'd their forces chiefly 
to the conqueſt of ſuch iſlands, and haven towns, 
of their own countrymen, as ſtood out againſt them, 
All which was eaſily ſuffered by the Lacedemonians, 
who were in-landers, and men that home. not 
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in expeditions to be made far from home. But 
afterwards perceiving the power of the /thenians 
to grow great, they held them in much jealouſy, 
and were very apt to quarrel with them ; but much 
more willing to breed contention between them and 
other eſtates, Wherefore at ſuch time as the Thebans 
would have oppreſs d the Plateans, when they of 
| Platze repaired to Sparta for ſuccour, they found 
there no other aid, than this advice, that they ſhould 
| ſeek help at Athens. Hereby it was thought, that 

the Athenians ſhould be entangled in a long and 
tedious war with their neighbours of Thebes. But it 
| Prov'd otherwiſe ; for their force was now ſo great, 
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that all ſuch occaſions did only ſerve to increaſe their 
honour and puiſſance. 
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How Sparta and Athens entered into a war: 
N Evertheleſs many eſtates of Greece were very 

ill affected to Athens, becauſe that city grew 
very inſolent upon ſudden proſperity, and maintain- 


ing the weaker towns againſt the ſtronger, incroach- 


ed apace upon their neighbours, taking their de- 
pendants from them. Eſpecially the Corinthians 
were much inraged, becauſe the people of the iſland 


Corcyra, their colony, which had rebelled againſt 


them, and given them a great overthrow by ſea, 

was by the Athenians (who deſired to increaſe their 

fleet by adjoining that of Corcyra unto it) taken in- 
to protection, and the Corinthians thereby impeach- 

ed of that revenge which elle they would have ta- 

ken. Now, howſoever it were ſo, that theſe deal- 

ings of the Athenians were not directly againſt the 

conditions of peace agreed upon among the Greeks, 

yet were the complaints made at Sparta ſo vehe- 

ment, that (tho? with much ado) they concluded to 

redreſs by war the injurics done to their allies. 

Firſt therefore ſeeking religious pretences, they 

required the Athenians to expiate certain offences 

committed againft the gods ; whereunto having for 

anſwer, that they themſelves ſhould expiate other 

the like offences, committed in Sparta; they began 
to deal plainly, and required that the people of 
ſome towns, oppreſs'd by the eſtate of Athens, 

ſhould be ſet at liberty; and that a decree made a- 
gainſt thoſe of Megara, whereby they were forbid- 

den to enter any port of the Athenians, ſhould be 

reverſed. This laſt point they ſo earneſtly preſſed, 
that if they might obtain it, they promiſed to ab- 

ſiſt from their purpoſe of making war. 

This they deſir'd, not as a matter of any great 
importance (for it was a trifle) but only that by 
ſeeming to have obtain'd ſomewhat, they might 
preſerve their reputation without entring into a war, 
which threatned them with greater difficulties appa- 
rent, than they were very willing to undergo. 

But the Athenians would yield to nothing; for 
it was their whole deſire that all Greece ſhould take 
notice, how far they were from fear of any other 
city. Hereupon they prepared on both ſides very 
ſtrongly, all that was needful to the war; wherein 
the Lacedemonians were ſuperiour, both in number 
and quality, being aſſiſted by moſt of the cities in 
Greece; and having the general favour, as men 
that pretended. to ſer at liberty ſuch as were oppreſ- 
ſed : but the Athenians did as far exceed them in all 
proviſions, of money, ſhipping, engines, and ab- 
ſolute power of command among their ſubjects ; 
which they held, and afterwards found, of greater 
uſe in ſuch need, than the willing readineſs of 
friends, who ſoon grow weary, and are not eaſily 
aſſembled, 


 Srxcr. III. 
The beginning of the Peloponneſian war. 


HE firſt and ſecond years expedition was 

very grievous to the city of Athens. For 
the. fields were waſted; the trees cut down ; the 
country people driven to flie, with their wives, chil- 
dren, and cattle into the town; whereby a moſt 
furious peſtilence grew in the city, ſuch as before 
they had never felt, nor heard of. Hereunto was 
added the revolt of the Mytilenians, in the iſle of 
Lesbos, and the ſiege of Platææ their confederated 
city, which they durſt not adventure to raiſe, be- 
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ſides ſome ſmall gyerthrows received. The Lace- 
demonians aſſembling as great forces as they could 
raiſe out of Peloponneſus, did in the beginning of 
ſummer enter the country of Attica, and therein 
abide, until victuals began to fail, waſting and de- 
ſtroying all things round about : the goyernours of 
the Atbenians would not ſufſer the people to iſſue in- 
to the field againſt them; for they knew the va- 
lour of their enemies; but uſed to ſend a fleet into 
Peloponneſus, which waſted as faſt all the ſea-coaſt 
of their enemies, whilſt they were making war in 
Attica. So the Peloponneſians being the ſtronger by 
land, won the town of Plates, which wanted reſ- 
cue; the Atbenians likewiſe being more mighty by 
ſea, did ſubdue Myrilene, which had rebelled, but 
could not be ſuccoured from Sparta. By theſe pro- 
ceedings in that war, the Lacedemonians began to 
perceive how unfit they were to deal with ſuch ene- 
mies. For, aſter that Attica was thoroughly waſted, 
it lay not greatly in their power to do any offence 
equal to ſuch harm as they themſelves might, and 
did receive. Their confederates began to ſet for- 
ward very ſlowly in their expeditions into Attica 3 
perceiving well, that Athens was plentifully relieved 
with all neceſſaries, which came by ſea from the 
iſlands that were ſubject unto that eſtate ; and there- 
fore theſe invaders took but ſma]l pleaſure in behoid- 
ing the walls of that mighty city, or in waſting a 
forſaken field, which was to them a pattern of the 
calamities, with which their own territory was the 
while aflicted. Wherefore they began to ſet their 
care to build a ſtrong navy, wherein they had lit- 


tle good ſucceſs, being eaſily vanquiſhed by the A- 


thenians, who both had more and better ſhips ; and 
were ſo ſkilful in ſea-fights, that a few veſſels of 
theirs durſt undertake a great number of the Pe- 
loponneſians. 


| SztcmT, IV. 
Of the great loſs which the Spartans received at Pylus. 


Mong other loſſes which the Spartans had felt 
A by ſea, they received at Pylus a very fore 
blow, that compelled them to ſue for peace. A 
fleet of Athenian ſhips, bound for Corcyra, waſting 
in, that paſſage, as their manner was, the coaſt of 
Laconia, and all the half-iſle of Peloponne/us, was 
by contrary winds detained at Pylus, which is a 
ragged promontory, joining to the main, by a 
ſtraight neck of land. Before it, there lies a ſmall 
barren iſland of Jeſs than two miles compaſs, and 
within that a creek, which is a good harbour for 
ſhips, the force of weather being borne off by the 
head-land and iſle. This promontory the Athe- 
uians fortified, as well as in haſte they might; and 
what was wanting in their artificial fortification, 
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to the Lacedemonians, and as many of their bond- 
ſaves as could eſcape from them, would repair to 
Pylus; and from thence make daily excurſions into 
Laconia, which was not far off: or, if other hopes 
failed, yet would the benefit of this, haven, lying 
almoſt. in the midway between them and Corcyra, 


make them able to ſurround: all Peloponneſus, and 
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waſte it at their pleaſure. The news of theſe do- 
4 "ht Pylus, drew the Pelopoune/ians thither in all 
hafte out of Attica, which they had entered a few 
days before with their whole army: but now they 
brought not only their land-forces, but all their na-. 
vy, to recover this piece, which how bad a neigh- 
bour it might prove in time, they well foreſaw, 
little fearing the grieyous loſs at hand, which they 
there in a few days received. For when they in vaan 
made a general aſſault on all ſides, both by ſea and 
land, finding that ſmall garriſon which the Aubeni- 
ans had left, very reſolute in the defence ; they oc- 
cupied the haven, placing 420 choice men, all of 
them citizens of Sparta, in the iſland beforementi- 
oned ; at each end whereof is a channel, that leads 
into the port, but ſo. narrow, that only two ſhips 
in front could enter between the iſle and Pylus; 
likewiſe but 7 or $ ſhips could enter at once by 
the further channel, between the iſland and the 
main, Having thus taken order to ſhut up this 
new town by ſea, they ſent part of their fleet to 
fetch wood, and other ſtuff, wherewith to fortify 
round about, and black up the piece on all ſides. 
But in the mean ſeaſon, the Athenian fleet, hear- 
ing of their danger that were left at Pylus, return'd 
thither, and with great courage entering the haven, 
did break and ſink many of their enemies veſſels ; 
took five, and enforced the reſidue to run themſelves 
a-ground, 

Now was the town ſecure, and the Spartans abi- 
ding in the iſland as good as loſt : wherefore the 
magiſtrates were ſent from Sparta to the camp (as 
was their cuſtom in great dangers) to adviſe what 
were beſt for the publick ſafety ; who, when they 
did perceive that | I was no other way to reſcue 
their citizens out of the iſle, than by compoſitian 
with their enemies; they agreed to intreat with the 
Athenians about 
while with the captains at Pylas. The conditions 
of the truce were, That the Lacedemouians ſhould 
deliver up all the ſhips which were in the coaſt, and 
that they, ſhould attempt nothing againſt the town, 
nor the Athenians againſt the camp: That a certain 
quantity of bread, wine, and fleſh, ſhould be daily 
carried into the iſle, but that no ſhips ſhould paſs 
into the iſland ſecretly : That the 4:henians ſhould 
carry the Lacedemonian embaſſadors to Athens, there 
to treat of peace; and ſhould bring them back, at 
whoſe return the the truce ſhould end; which, if in 
the mean time it were broken in any one point, 
ſhould be held utterly void in all: That when the 
truce was expired, the Athenians ſhould reſtore the 
Peloponneſian ſhips, in as good. caſe, as they receiv'd 
them. The embaſſadors coming to Athens, were of 
opinion, that as they themſelves had begun the 
war, ſo might they end it when they pleaſed.: 
wherefore they told the Athenians how. great an ho- 
nour it was that the Lacedemonians did ſue to them 
for peace; adviſing them to make an end of the 
war, whilſt with ſuch. reputation they might. Bur 
they found all contrary to their expectation : for in- 
ſtead. of concluding upon. even terms, or. deſiring 
of meet recompence for loſs ſuſtained, the Atheni- 
ans. demanded. certain cities to be reſtored to them, 
which had been taken from them by. the Lagedeme- 
nians long before this war began; refuſing likewiſe 
to continue. the treaty of peace, unleſs the Spartans, 
which were in the iſle, were firſt rendred unto 
them as priſoners, Thus were the embaſſadors re- 
turn'd. without effect, at which time the truce being 
ended, it was deſired of the Athenian captains, that 
they:ſhould, according to their covenant, reſtore 
the ſhips,, which had been put into their hands. 


Whereto anſwer was made, that the condition of 


the 


"5 


ace, taking truce in the mean 


ve have aſſaulted our garriſons, and thereby are we 
. of our event to reſtore the ſhips. This 
and the like frivolous allegations which they made, 
were but meer ſhifts ; yet profit ſo far over-weigh- 
ed honour, that better anſwer none could be got. 
Then were the Lacedemonians driven to uſe many 
hard means, for conveyance of victuals into the iſle, 
which finally was taken by force, and the men that 
were in it carried priſoners to Athens; where it was 
decreed, that when the Peloponneſians next invaded 
Attica, theſe priſoners ſhowld all be ſlain. Whe- 
ther fearing the death of theſe men, or with-held 
by the troubles, which (according to the Athenians 
hope) fell upon them, the Lacedemonians were 
ſo far from waſting Attica, that they ſuffered their 
own country to be continually over-run, both by 
the Athenians, who landed on all parts of their 
coaſt, and by thoſe who iſſued out of Pylus; which 
became the rendezvous of all that were ill- affected 
unto them. 


' 1, 
9 


S Fer. V. 


How the Lacedemonians hardly, and to their great 
diſadvantage, obtained a peace, that was not well 
kept. | 


Herefore they endeavoured greatly to obtain 
peace; which the Athenians would not hear- 
ken unto. For they were ſo puffed up with the con- 
tinuance of good ſucceſs, that having ſent a few 
bands of men into Sicily, to hold up a faction there, 
and make what profit they might of the Sicilians 
rrels ; when afterwards they heard that the dif- 

f pr in that iſle were taken away, and their bands 
return'd without either gain or loſs; they baniſhed 
the captains, as if it had been merely through their 
default that the iſle of Sicily was not conquered 
which (beſides the longer diſtance) was in power to 
offend others, or defend it ſelf ; no whit inferiour 
unto Peloponneſus. Yet was this their overweening 
much abated ſhortly after, by ſome diſaſters recei- 
ved, eſpecially in Thrace, where, in a battel which 
= they loſt at Amphipolis, Cleon, and Braſidas, gene- 
X rals of the Athenian and Lacedemonian forces, were 
both ſlain ; which two had moſt been adverſaries to 
the peace. 
taught moderation; ſo the Lacedemonians, who 
not only felt the like wounds, but thro the great 
navy which they had receiv'd at Pylus, were fain 
co proceed lamely in the war, againſt ſuch as, thro? 
X commodity of their good fleet, had all advantages 
that could be found in expedition, were fervently 
deſirous to conclude the buſineſs, ere fortune by any 
new favour ſhould revive the inſolence, which was 
at this time well mortified in their enemies. Nei- 
ther was it only a conſideration of their preſent e- 
ſtate, that urged them to bring the treaty of peace 
to a good and ſpeedy effect; but other dangers hang- 
ing over their heads, and ready to fall on them, 
which unleſs they compounded with the Athenians, 
they knew not how to avoid. The eſtate of Argos, 
which had ancient enmity with them, was now, af- 
ter a truce of 30 years well nigh expired, ready to 
take the benefit of their preſent troubles, by joining 
with thoſe who alone tound them work enough. 
Argos was a rich and ſtrong city, which, tho' inferi- 
our to Sparta in valour, yet was not ſo unwarlike, 
nor held ſuch ill correſpondence with the neighbour- 
ing eſtates, that the Lacedemonians could ever far 
prevail upon it, when they had little elſe to do. 
This was a thing that in the beginning of this war 


had not been regarded : for it was then thought, 
No. 27. f . 


As the Athenians by their loſſes were 


: 
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truce was, That if any one artiele were broken, 
5 ſhould be held void; now (faid the Athenians) 
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that by waſting the territory of Ai bent with ſword 
and fire, the quarrel ſhould eaſily, nd in ſnort time, 


have been ended; whereby not only the Athenians 


ſhould have been brought to gocd order, but the 
Corinthians and others, for whoſe fake the war was 
undertaken, have been ſo firmly knit to the Ba- 
cedemonians, that they ſhould for love of them have 


abandoned the Argives to their own fortunes, But 


now the vanity of thoſe hopes appeared, in that the 
Athenians, abounding in ready money, and means to 
raiſe more, were able to ſecure themſelves by a 
ſtrong fleet, from any great harm: that the Pelo- 
ponne ſians, wanting wherewith to maintain a navy, 
could do unto theny; yea, as maſters of the ſea, to 
weary them out, as in effect already they had done, 
As for the confederates of Sparta, they could now 
endure neither war nor peace; their daily travels, 
and many loſſes had ſo wearied and incenſed them. 
Wherefore the Lacedemonians were glad to uſe the 
occaſion, which the inclination of their enemies did 
then afford, of making a final peace; which with 
much ado they procured, as ſeemed equal and eaſy 
but was indeed impoſſible to be perfermed, and 
therefore all their travel was little effectual. 

The reſtitution of priſoners and places taken be- 
ing agreed upon, it fell out by lot, that the Lace- 
demonians ſhould reſtore firſt, Theſe had won more 
towns upon the contirent from the Athenians, than 
the Athenians had from them; but what they had 
won, they had not won abſolutely. For they had 
reſtored ſome townsto ſuch of their allies, from whom 
the ſtate of Athens had taken them; ſome, and 
thoſe the moſt, they had ſet at liberty (as rea- 
ſon required) which had opened their gates unto 
them, as to their friends and deliverers, and not 
compelled them to break in as enemies. Now, con- 
cerning the towns which were not in their own 
hands, but had been rendered unto their confede- 
rates, the Spartans found means to give fome ſa- 
tisfaction, by permitting the Athenians to retain o- 
ther, which they had gotten in the war; as for the 
reſt, they 1 more than afterwards they could 
perform. The cities, which they had taken into 
protection, could not endure to hear of being aban- 
don'd; neither would they by any means yield them- 
ſelves into the hands of their old lords, the Atheni- 
ans, whom they had offended by revolting, not- 
withſtanding whatſoever articles were drawn and 
concluded, for their ſecurity, and betterance in time 
to come. This dull performance of conditions on 
the ſide of the Sparians, made the Aibenians become 
as backward in doing thoſe things which on their 
part were required; fo that reſtoring only the pri- 
ſoners which they had, they deferred the reſt, until 
ſuch time as they might receive the full ſatisfaction 
according to the agreement. But before ſuch time, 
as theſe difficulties broke out into matter of open 

uarrel, the Lacedemonians entered into a more 
firaight alliance with the Athenians; making a league 
offenſive and defenſive with them. Hereunto they 
were moved by the backwardireſs of the Argives, 
who being (as they thought) likely to have ſued for 
peace at their hands, as ſoon as things were once 
compounded between Athens and Sparta, did ſhew 
themſelves plainly unwilling to give ear to any ſuch 
motion. Thinking therefore, that by cutting from 
* all hope of Athenian ſuccour, they ſhould 
make ſure work; the Spartans regarded not the af- 
fections of other ſtates, whom they had either bound 
unto them by well-deſerving in the late war, or 
found ſo . troubleſome, that their enmity (if perhaps 
they durſt let itappear) were little worſe than friend- 
ſhip. It bred great jealouſy in all the cities of 
Greece, 8 perceive ſuch a conjunction between 5 
5 | o 
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ſo powerful ſigniories; eſpecially one clauſe threat · 
| \ning every one, that was any thing apt to fear, with 
a ſecret intent, that might be harboured in their proud 
conceits, of ſubduing the whole country, and ta- 
king each what they could lay hold on. For, be- 
ſides the other articles, it was agreed, that they might 
by mutual conſent add new conditions, or alter the 
old at their own pleaſures. This impreſſion wrought 
ſo ſtrongly in the Corinthians, Thebans, and other 
ancient confederates of Sparta, that the hate which 
they had borne to the Athenians their profeſſed e- 
nemies, was violently thrown upon the Lacedemoni- 
aus their unjuſt friends; whereby it came to pals, 
that they, who had lately borne chief ſway in Greece, 
might have been abandon'd to the diſcretion of their 
enemies, as already in effect they were, had the ene- 


mies wiſely uſed the advantage. 


VI. 


Of the negotiations, and practices, held between ma- 
ny ſlates of Greece, by occaſion of the peace that 
was concluded. 


S R Er. 


HE admiration wherein all Greece held the 

valour of Sparta as irreſiſtible, and able to 
make way through all impediments, had been ſo 
exceſſive, that when by ſome ſiniſter accidents, that 
city was compelled to take and ſeek peace, upon 
terms not ſounding very honourable, this common 
opinion was not only abated, but (as happens uſual- 
ly in things extreme) was changed into much con- 
tempt. For it was never thought that any Lacede- 
monian would have endured to lay down his wea- 
pons, and yield himſelf priſoner ; nor that any miſ- 
fortune could have been ſo great, as ſhould have 
drawn that city to relieve it ſelf otherwiſe than by 
force of arms. But when once it had appeared, that 
many of their citizens, among whom were ſome 
of eſpecial mark, being overlaid by enemies, in the 
iſland before Pylus, had rather choſen to live in cap- 
tivity, than to die in fight; and that Pylus it ſelf, 
ſticking as a thorn in the foot of Laconia, had bred 
ſuch anguiſh in that eſtate, as utterly wearying the 
accuſtomed Spartan reſolution, had made it ſit 
down, and ſeek to refreſh it ſelf by diſhonourable 
eaſe : then did not only the Corinthians and Thebans 
begin to conceive baſely of thoſe men which were 
virtuous, tho' unfortunate 3 but other leſſer cities, 
Joining with theſe in the ſame opinion, did caſt 
their eyes upon the rich and great city of Argos, of 
whoſe ability, to do much, they conceived a ſtrong 
belief, becauſe of long time it had done nothing. 
Such is the baſe condition, which thro? feoliſn envy 
is become almoſt natural in the greater part.of man- 
kind. We curiouſly ſearch into their vices, in whom 
had they kept ſome diſtance, we ſhould have diſ- 
cern'd only the virtues ; and comparing injurioufly 
our beſt part with their worſt, are juſtly plagued 
with a falſe opinion of that good in ſtrangers which 
we know to be wanting in our ſelves. 

The firſt that publiſhed their diſlike of Sparta, 
were the Corinthians, at whoſe vehement entreaty 
(tho! moved rather by envy at the greatneſs of A. 
thens daily increaling) the Lacedemonians had en- 
tered into the preſent war. But theſe Corinthians 
did only murmur at the peace, alledging as grievan- 
ces, that ſome towns of theirs were left in the Athe- 
nians hands. The Mantineans, who, during the time 
of war, had procured ſome part of the Arcadians to 
become their followers, and forſake their depen- 
dency upon the ſtate of Sparta, did more freely 
and readily diſcover themſelves ; fear of revenge 
to come, working more effectually than indignati- 
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on at things already paſt. The Argives feeling the 


of proſperous fortune that began to fill their 

ils, 1 themſelves to take as much of it as 
they could ſtand under; giving for that purpoſe 
unto 12 of their citizens, a full and abſolute com- 
miſſion to make alliance between them and any free 
cities of Greece (Athens and Sparta excepted) with- 
out any further trouble of propounding every par- 
ticular buſineſs to the mulytade. When the gates 
of Argos were thus ſet open to all comers, the 
Mantineans began to lead the way, and many cities 
of Peloponneſus following them, entered into this 
new confederacy ; ſome incited by private reſpects, 
others thinking it the wiſeſt way to do as the moſt 
did, What inconvenience might ariſe to them by 
theſe courſes, the Lacedemonians ealily difcerned 
and therefore ſent embaſſadors to ſtop the matter at 
Corinth, where they well perceived that the miſ- 


chief had been hatched. Theſe embaſſadors found 
in the Corinthians a very rough diſpoſition, with a 


gravity expreſſing the opinion which they had con- 


ceived of their preſent advantage over Sparta. They 


had cauſed all cities which had not entered yet into 
the alliance with Argos, to ſend their agents to them, 
in whoſe preſence they gave audience to the Lace- 
demonians ; the purport of whoſe embaſſy was this: 
that the Corinthians, without breach of their oath, 
could not forſake the alliance, which they had lon 

ſince made with Sparta, and that reaſon did as 4 
bind them to hold themſelves contented with the 
peace lately made, as religion enforced them to con- 
tinue in their ancient confederacy; foraſmuch as it 
had been agreed between the Spartans and their aſ- 
ſociates, that the conſent of the greater part (which 
had yielded unto peace with Athens) ſhould bind 
the leſſer number to perform what was concluded, 
if no divine impediment withſtood them. Here- 
unto the Corinthians made anſwer, that the Spartans 
had firſt begun to do them open wrong, in conclu- 
ding the war wherein they had loſt many places, 
without proviſion of reſtitution z and chat the very 
clauſe alledged by the embaſſadors, did acquit them 
from any nec of ſubſcribing to the late peace; 
foraſmuch as they had ſworn unto thoſe people 


whom they perſwaded to rebel againſt Athens 


that 
they would never abandon them, nor willingly ſuf- 
fer them to fall again into the tyrannous hands of 
the Arhenians. Wherefore they held themſelves 
bound both in reaſon and religion, to uſe all means 
of upholding thoſe, whom by common conſent 
they had taken into protection; for that an oath 
was no leſs to be accounted a divine impediment, 
than were peſtilence, tempeſt, or any the like ac- 
cident, hindering the performance of things under- 
taken. As for the alliance with Argos, they faid 
that they would do as they ſhould find cauſe, Ha- 
ving diſmiſs'd the .embaſſadors with this anſwer, 
they made all haſte to join themſelves with Argos, 
and cauſed other ſtates to do the like; fo that Spar- 
ta and Athens were in a manner left to themſelves, 
the Thebans and Megarians being alſo upon the point 
to have entered into this new confederacy. But as 
the affections were divers, which cauſed this haſty 
confluence of ſudden friends to Argos, it fo hke- 
wiſe came to paſs, that the friendſhip it ſelf, ſuch 
as it was, had much diverſity both of ſincerity and 
af continuance. For ſome there were that hated 
or feared the Lacedemanians; as the Mantineans 
and Eleans : theſe did firmly betake themſelves to 
the Argives, in whom they knew the ſame affection 
to be inveterate; others did only hate the 
concluded; and theſe would rather have followed 
the Spartans than the Argives in war, yet rather 
the dngives in war chan the Lacedemonians in 
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3 of this number were the Corinthians, who 
— that the Thebans were affected like unto 
themſelves, dealt with them to enter into the ſocie- 
ty of the Argives, as they had done: but the. dit- 
ferent forms of government, uſed in Thebes and Ar- 
205, cauſed the Thebans to hold rather with Sparta, 
that was ruled by the principal men, than to in- 


4 


eur the danger of innovation, by joining with ſuch 


as committed the whole rule to the multitude. 
This buſineſs having ill ſucceeded, the Corinthi- 
ans began to bethink themſelves of their own dan- 
ger, who had not ſo much as any truce with Athens, 
and yet were unprepared for war. They ſought 
therefore to come to ſome temporary agreement 
with the Athenians, and hardly obtained it. For 
the Athenians, who had dealt with all Greece at one 


time, did not greatly care to come to any appoint- 


ment with one city, that had ſhewed againſt them 
more ſtomach than force ; but gave them to under- 
ſtand, that they might be ſafe enough from them, if 
they would claim the benefit of that alliance, which 
Athens had lately made with Sparta and her de- 
pendants 3 yet finally, they granted unto theſe Co- 
rinthians (which were loth to acknowledge them- 
ſelves dependants of Sparta) the truce that they de- 
fired ; but into private confederacy they would not 
admit them, it being an article of the league be- 
tween them and the Spartans, that the one ſhould 
not make peace nor war without the other, 

Herein, as in many other paſſages, may clearly 
be ſeen the great advantage which abſolute lords 
have as well in peace as in war, over ſuch as are 
ſerved by voluntaries. We ſhall hardly find any 
one ſigniory, that hath been ſo conſtantly followed 
as Sparta was, by ſo many ſtates, and ſome of 
them little inferior to it ſelf, being all as free: 
whereas contrariwiſe, the Athenians had lately, and 
by compulſive means, gotten their dominion, where- 
in they demeaned themſelves as tyrants. But in per- 
formance of conditions agreed upon, the Athenians 
were able to make their words good, by excluding 
any ſtate out of their confederacy, and giving up 
ſuch 
Lacedemonians could do neither the one nor the 
other. For ſuch towns as their old allies had got- 
ten by their means in the late war, could not be re- 
ſtored without their conſent, which had them in 
preſent poſſeſſion ; and particularly the town of Pa- 
nacte, which the Thebans held, could by no means 
be obtained from them by the Lacedemonians (who 
earneſtly deſired it, that by reſtitution thereof unto 
the Athenians, as earneſty demanding it, themſelves 
might recover Pylus) unleſs _ would agree to 
make a private alliance with Thebes; which there- 
upon they were conſtrainꝰd to do, tho knowing it 
to be contrary to the laſt agreement between them 
and Athens. | oy | 

The Lacedemonians having broken one article of 
the league made between them and the Athenians, 
that by ſo doing they might enable themſelyes to 
the performance of another, were ſhamefully difap- 
pointed of their hopes by the Thehans, who did not 
give up the town of Panacte, till firſt they had ut- 
terly demoliſhed it, and made it of no worth to 
the Athenians. This was ſought to have been ex- 
cuſed by the Lacedemonian embaſſadors, who co- 
ming to Athens (whither they had ſent home all 
priſoners that had been detained at 7 hebes) hoping 
with gentle words to ſalve the matter; ſaying, that 
from henceforth no enemy to Athens ſhould neſtle 
in Panafte, for it was deſtroyed. But theſe embaſ- 
ſadors had not to deal with tame fools: for the 
Athenians told them in plain terms, that of three 
principal conditions agreed upon in their late league, 


places as were agreed upon: of which the 
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they had not performed any one, but uſed ſych baſe 


colluſion as ſtood not with their honoyr: having 
made private alliance with the Thehans ; having de- 
ſtroyed a town that they ſhould have reſtored ; 
and not having forced their dependants by war, to 
make good the covenants of the late concluded 
peace. Hereupon they diſmiſſed the embaſſadors 
with rough words, meaning with as rough deeds to 
anger thoſe that ſent them. af th 
here were at that time both in Athens and 
Sparta, many that were ill contented with the peace; 
among whom were the FEyhori, choſen for that 
year, in Sparta; and Alcibiades, a powerful young 
gentleman in Athens. But the Ephori, though de- 
firing to renew the war, yet wiſhed that firſt they 
might get from the Athenians as much as was to be 
render'd to them by covenant, eſpecially Pils, that 
had fo ſorely troubled them. Alcibiades, whoſe no- 
bility, riches and favour with the people, made him 
defire war, as the means, DDS? ig himſelf might 
procure ſome honourable employment, uſed all 
means to ſet the quarrel on foot, whilſt the Hibe- 
nians had yet both advantage enough, as not having 
render'd ought fave their priſoners, and pretence 
enough to ule that advantage of breaking the peace, 
by reaſon that the Lacedemonians (though indeed 
againſt their wills) had broken all covenants wit] 
them. Now the ſtate of Athens had fully deter- 
mined to retain Pylus, and to perform nothing that 
the Lacedemonians ſhould an might require, un- 
til they had firſt, without any longer halting, iul- 
filled all articles whereunto they were bound, even 
to the utmoſt point. This was enough to make 
them ſweat, who having already done the moſt 
that they could, had as yet got nothing in recom- 
pence, except the delivery of their citizens which 
were priſoners, But Alcbiades wiſhing a ſpeedy 
beginning of open war 45 privily to the Argives, 
and gave them to underſtand how fitly the time 
ſerved for them to aſſociate themſelves with Athens, 
which was enough to give them ſecurity againſt all 
enemies. 1 55 | | 
The Argives, upon the firſt confluence of many 
eſtates unto their ſociety, had embraced great hopes 
of working wonders, as if they ſhould have had 
the conduct of all Greece againſt the Athenians, rob- 
bing Sparta of that honour, as having ill uſed it, and 
thereby leaving their old enemies in caſe of much 
contempt and diſability. But theſe ſudden appre- 
henſions of yain joy, were ſuddenly changed into 
as yain fear; which ill agreed with the great opi- 
nion that had lately been conceived of Argos. For 
hen the Thebans had refuſed their alliance; when 
the Corinthians had ſought ſecurity from Albens; 
and when à falſe rumour was noiſed abroad, that 
Athens, Thebes, and Sparia, were come to a full 
agreement upon all points of difference ; then began 
the Argives to let fall their creſts, and ſue for peace 
unto the Lacedemonians, who needing it as much 
as they, or more, yet held their gravity, and were 
not over-haſty to accept it. At this time, and jn 
this perturbation, the meſſage of Alcibiades came 
very welcome to the Argives, which were not now 
conſylting how to become the chief of all others, 
but hoy to fave themſelves. Wherefore they ſent 


Of this buſineſs the Lacedemonigns knew not what 
to think: for well they faw, that ſuch a combi 
tion tended to their BY hurt, and therefore were 


deſirous to preyent it; but F the Jove of ths 
Athenians, che new Ephori thought that more was 


already | 
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already done, than ſtood with their honour or profit; 
others held it the wiſeſt way, having done ſo much, 
not to ſtick at a little more; but rather by giving 


full ſatisfaction to retain the friendſhip of that ſtate, 
which was more to be valued than all the reſt of 


Greece, This reſolution prevailing, they ſent away 
ſuch of their citizens as were beſt affected to the 
peace; who coming to Athens with full commiſſion 
to make an end of all controverſies, did earneſtly 
labour in the council-houſe, to make the truth of 
things appear; ſaying, that their confederacy with 
the Thebans had tended to none other end than the 
recovery of Panafte: concerning which town, or 
any other buſineſs, that it much grieved the La- 
cedemonians, to ſee things fall out in ſuch wile as 
might give to the Athenians cauſe of diſpleaſure z 
but that all ſhould be done which in reaſon might 
be required for making matters even between them; 
to which purpoſe they ſhewed that themſelves had 
abſolute commiſſion, Wherefore they deſired that 
Pylus might be reſtored unto them, and eſpecially 
for the preſent, that the negotiations with the Ar- 
gives might be called aſide. Favourable audience 
was given to this propoſition ; the rather, becauſe 
they, which promiſed amends, had power to make 
their words good. But all this fair likelihood of 
good agreement was daſh*d on the ſudden, by the 
practice of Alcibiades, who ſecretly dealing with the 
Lacedemonian embaſſadors, perſwaded them well of 
his friendſhip towards their city, and adviſed them 
to take all care, that their abſolute power to conclude 
what they pleaſed in the name of Sparta, might 
not be known to the commonalty of Athens, left 
the inſolent multitude ſhould thereupon grow per- 
emptory, and yield to nothing, unleſs they could 
draw them to unreaſonable conditions. The em- 
baſſadors believed him, and faſhioned their tale in 
the aſſembly of the people as he had adviſed them. 


Hereupon the ſame Alcibiades taking preſently the 


advantage, which their double-dealing afforded, in- 
veighed openly againſt them, as men of no ſince- 


rity, that were come to Athens for none other pur- 
poſe, than to hinder the people from ſtrengthening 


themſelves with friends, meaning to draw the 
Argives and their adherents to their own alliance, 
as (contrary to their oath) already they had the 
Thebans. The people of Athens, whom a plea- 
ſing errand would hardly have ſatisfied, or brought 
into a good opinion of the Lacedemonians (whoſe 
honeſt meanings had fo ill been ſeconded with good 
performance) were now ſo incenſed with the double- 
dealing of the embaſſadors, and the ſtrong perſwa- 
ſions of Alcibiades, that little wanted of concluding 
the league with Argos. Yet for the preſent, ſo far 
did Nicias, an honourable citizen, and great friend 
to the peace, prevail with them, that the buſineſs was 
put off, till he himſelf with other embaſſadors might 
fetch a better anſwer from Sparta. | 
It may ſeem a great wonder, how ſo poor a 
trick of Alcibiades was able to carry a matter of 
fuch importance, when the Spartan embaſſadors 
might have caſt the load upon his own ſhoulders, 
by diſcovering the truth. But the gravity. which 
was uſually found in the Lacedemonians, hinder'd 
them (perhaps) from playing their game handſom- 
ly againſt ſo nimble a witz and they might well 
have been thought untruſty men, had they profeſſed 
themſelves ſuch as would fay and unſay for their 
moſt advantage. hn 
Nicias and his companions had a ſowr meſſage 
to deliver at Sparta, being peremptorily to require 
performance of all conditions, and among the reſt, 
that the Lacedemonians ſhould take the pains to re- 
build Panacte, and ſhould immediately renounce 


_ alliance made with the Thebans; letting them 


underſtand, that otherwiſe the Athenians, without 


further delay, would enter; into confederacy with 


the Argives and their adherents. The Ephori at 
Sparta had no mind to forſake the Thebans, aſſu- 
red friends to their ſtate ; but wrought ſo hard, that 
the anger of the Athenians was ſuffered to break 
out what way it could, which to mitigate they would 
do no more, than only (at the requeſt of NVicias their 
honourable friend, who would not ſeem to have ef- 
fected nothing) ſwear anew to keep the articles of 
the league between them and Athens. Immediately 
therefore upon return of the embaſſadors, a new 


league was made between the Athenians, Argives, 


Mantineans and Eleans, with very ample. proviſion 
tor holding the ſame common friends and enemies; 
wherein, though the Lacedemonians were \ paſſed 
over with ſilence, yet was it manifeſt that the whole 
intent of this confederacy did bend it ſelf chiefly 


againſt them, as in ſhort while after was proved by 
effect, 0H 3 


At this time the Lacedemonians were in ill caſe, 
who having reſtored all that they could. unto the 
Athenians, and procured others to do the like, had 
themſelves recovered nothing of their own (priſo- 
ners excepted) for default of reſtoring all that they 
ſhould. But that which did moſt of all diſable 
them was the loſs of reputation, which they had not 
more impaired in the late war by misfortunes, than 
in ſundry paſſages between them and the Atbenians: 
to procure and keep whoſe amity, they had left 
ſundry of their old friends to ſhift for themſelves, 
Contrariwiſe, the 4thenians, by the treaty of 

had recovered the moſt part of that which they loſt 
in war; all their gettings they had retained, and 
were ſtrengthened by the acceſs of new confede- 
rates, | | | 


SEC r. VII. 


How the peace between Athens and Sparta was ill 
kept, though not openly broken. 


T was not long ere the Argives and their fellows 
had found buſineſs wherewith to ſet the Athe- 
nians on work, and make uſe of this conjunction. 
For, preſuming upon the ſtrength of their ſide, they 
began to meddle with the Epidaureans, whom it 
concerned the ſtate of Sparta to defend. So, many 
acts of hoſtility were committed, wherein Athens 
and Sparta did not (as principals) infeſt each the 
other, but came in collaterally, as to the aid of 
their ſeveral friends. 7 x # 
By theſe occaſions, the Corinthians, Beotians, Pho- 
cians, Locrians, and other people of Greece, began 
anew to range themſelves under the Lacedemonians, 
and follow their enſigns. One victory, which the 
Lacedemonians obtained .by their mere valour in a 
ſet battle near to Mantinea, againſt the Argive ſide, 
helped well to repair their decayed reputation, tho? 
otherwiſe it yielded them no great profit. The 
civil diſſenſion, ariſing ſhortly after within Argos 
it ſelf, between the principal citizens and the com- 
mons, had almoſt thrown down the whole frame of 
the new combination. For the chief citizens get- 
ting the upper hand, made a league with Sparta, 
wherein they proceeded ſo far as to renounce the 
amity of the 4:henians in expreſs words, and for- 
ced the Mantineans to the like. But in ſhort ſpace 
of time the multitude prevailing, reverſed all this, 
and aving chaſed away their ambitious nobility, 
appli. themſelves to the Athenians as cloſely as 
before. 
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Greece, and likewiſe in Macedon, to the Atbenians; 


whoſe forces and readineſs for execution prevented 
ſome things, revenged- other, and requited all with 


Ws me proſperous attempts. Finally, the Athenians 


wanting matter of quarrel, and the Lacedemonians 
growing weary, they began to be quiet, retaining 
ſtill that enmity in their hearts, which they had fut- 
ficiently diſcovered in effects, tho not yet break- 


ng out into terms of open war. 


SEtcT. VIII. 


27 Athenians ſending two fleets to ſack Syracuſe, are 


put to flight and utterly diſcomfſitted. 


URING this intermiſſion of open war the 
Athenians re-entertained their hopes of ſubdu- 


f ] ing Sicil, whither they ſent a fleet ſo mighty as 


never was ſet forth by Greece in any age before or 


after, 
This fleet was very well mann'd, and furniſhed 


Vith all neceſſaries to ſo great an expedition. All 
= which came to nought ; partly by the fractions in 
= Athens, whence Alcibiades author of that voyage, 
and one of the generals of their fleet, was driven 
XX to baniſh himſelf, for fear of ſuch judgment, as 
XX elſe he was like to have undergone among the in- 


1 1 | cenſed people; partly by the invaſion which the 


3 | Lacedemonians made upon Attica, whilſt the forces 


3 | of that ſtate were ſo far from home. 
= was added the aid of the king of Perſia, who ſup- 
= plied the Peloponneſians with money. 
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Hereunto 


Neither was the ſucceſs of things in Sic ſuch, 


as without help from Athens, could give any like- 
*X lihood of a good end in that war. 
nin the beginning, the enterpriſe had ſo well ſucceed- 
dead, that they beſieged Syracuſe, the chief city of 


For although 


the iſland, and one of the faireſt towns which the 
Gree{s inhabited, obtaining the better in ſundry bat- 
tles by land and fea ; yet when the town was re- 
lieved with ſtrong aid from Peloponneſus, it came 
to paſs that the Athenians were put to the worſe on 
all ſides, in ſuch wiſe, that their fleet was ſhut 
up into the haven of Syracuſe, and could not iſſue 
Out. 7 | 

As the Athenian affairs went very ill in Sicil, fo 
did they at home ſtand upon hard terms, for that 
the Lacedemonians, who had been formerly accuſto- 
med to make weariſome yearly yourneys into At- 
zica, which having pilled and foraged, they return- 
ed home; did now by counſel of Alcibiades (who 
ſeeking revenge upon his own citizens, was fled un- 
to them) fortify the town of Decelea, which was 
near to Athens, whence they ceaſed not with daily 
excurſions to harry all the country round about, and 
ſometimes give alarm unto the city it ſelf. 

In theſe extremities, the perverſe obſtinacy of 
the Athenians was very ſtrange ; who leaving at 
their backs, and at their own doors, an enemy lit- 
tle lets mighty than themſelves, did yet ſend forth 
another fleet into Sicil, to invade a people no lets 
puiſſant, which never had offended them. | 

It often happens, that proſperous events makes 
fooliſh counſe] ſeem wiſer than it was, which came 
to paſs many times among the Athenians, whoſe 
vain conceits Pallas was ſaid to turn unto the beſt. 
But where unſound advice finding bad proof, is ob- 
ſtinately purſued, neither Pallas nor fortune can be 
juſtly blamed for a miſerable iſſue, This ſecond 
fleet of the Athenians, which better might have 
ſerved to convey home the former, that was defea- 
ted ; after ſome attempts made to ſmall purpoſe 


againft the Syracuſans, was finally (together with 


the other part of the navy, which was there be- 


fore) quite vanquiſhed, and barr'd up in the haven 
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of Syracuſe, whereby the camp of the Aibenians, 
utterly deprived of all benefit by ſea, either for ſuc- 
cour or departure, was driven to break up and fly 
away by land; in which flight they were overaken, 
routed, and quite overthrown in ſuch wiſe, that 
ſcarce any man ,efcaped. : 
This miſchief well deſervedly fell upon the Athe- 
nians, who had wickedly condemned into exile, So- 
phocles and Pthiodorus, generals, formerly ſent into 
that iſle, pretending that they had taken money tor 
making peace in Sicil; whereas indeed there was 
not any means or poſſibility to have made war. 
Hereby it came to paſs, that Nicias, who had the 
chief command in this unhappy enterpriſe, did ra- 
ther chooſe to hazard the ruin of his country, by 
the loſs of that army, wherein conſiſted little leſs 
than all the power of Athens, than to adventure his 
own eſtate, his life, and his honour, upon the tongues 
of ſhameleſs accuſers, and the ſentence of judges 
before his tryal reſolved to condemn him, by re- 
tiring from Syracuſe, when wiſdom and neceſlity 
required it. For (ſaid he) they ſball give ſentence 
upon us, who know not the reaſon of our doings, nor 
will give ear to any that would ſpeak in ur behalf; 
but altogether hearken to ſuſpicious and vain rumours 
that ſhall be brought againſt ; yea, theſe our ſoldiers, 
who now are ſo deſirous to return in ſafety, will in 


our danger be well contented to frame their tales to 


the pleaſure of the lewd and inſolent multitude. 

This reſolution of Nicias, tho” it cannot be com- 
mended (for it is the part of an honeſt and valiant 
man, to do what reaſon willeth, not what opinion 
expecteth ; and to meaſure honour or diſhonour by 
the aſſurance of his well informed conſcience, ra- 
ther than by the malicious report and cenſure of 
others) yet it may be excuſed ; ſince he had before 
his eyes the injuſtice of his people, and had 
well underſtood that a wicked ſentence 1s infinitely 
worſe than a wicked fact, as being held a precedent 
and pattern, whereby oppreſſion beginning upon one, 
is extended as warrantable upon all. Therefore his 
tear of wrongful condemnation was ſuch, as a conſtant 
man could not eaſily have over- maſter'd; but when 
afterwards the army, having no other expectation 
of ſafety than the faint hope of a ſecret flight, he 
was ſo terrified with an eclipſe of the moon, hap- 
pening when they were about to diſlodge, that he 
would not conſent to have the camp break up till 
ſeven and twenty days were paſs'd. His timoroul- 
neſs was even as fooliſh and ridiculous, as the iſſue 
of it was lamentable. For he ſhould not have 
thought that the power of the heavens, and the 
courſe of nature would be as unjuſt as his Atheni- 
ans; or might pretend leſs evil to the ſlothful, than 


to ſuch as did their beſt. Neither do I think that 


any aſtrologer can alledge this eclipſe,” as either a 
cauſe or prognoſtication of that army's deſtruction, 
otherwiſe than-as the folly of men did, by appli- 
cation, turn it to their own confuſion. Had C. Ca/- 
ſins, the Roman, he, who ſlew Julius Ceſar, imita- 
ted this ſuperſtition of Nicias, he had ſurely found 
the ſame —— in a caſe very like. But when, he 
retiring, the broken remainder of Crafſus's army 
defeated by the Parthian archers, was adviſed, up- 
on ſuch an accident as this, to continue where he then 
was, till the ſun were paſt the ſign of Scorpio ; he 
made anſwer, ' that he ſtood not in ſuch fear of 
Scorpio, as of Sagittarius. So adventuring rather 
to abide the frowning of the heavens, than the 
nearer danger of enemies earth, he made 
ſuch a ſafe and honourable retreat, as did both ſhew 
his noble reſolution, and give a fair example to 
that good rule, BY * 
n= _— Fapiens dominabitur aſtris. 
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Thus we ſee that God, who ordinarily works by 
concatenation of means, deprives the governours of 
underſtanding, when he intends evil to the multi- 
tude ; and that the wickedneſs of unjuſt men is the 
ready means to weaken the virtue of thoſe who 
might have done them good. | 


S EC r. IX. 


Of the troubles wherein the ſlate of Athens fell, 
after the great loſs of the fleet and army in Si- 
cilia, 


THE loſs of this army was the ruin of the 
Athenian dominion, and may be well ac- 
counted a very little leſs calamity to that eſtate, than 
was the ſubverſion of the walls, when the city about 
ſeven years after was taken by Ly/ander. For now 
began the ſubjects of the Athenian eſtate to rebel; 
of whom, ſome they reduced under their obedience, 
others held out; ſome for fear of greater inconve- 
nience were ſet at liberty, promiſing only to be their 
good friends, as formerly they had been their ſub- 
jects; others, having a kind of liberty offered by th2 
Athenians, were not therewith contented, but ob- 
tained a true and perfect liberty by force. Among 
theſe troubles it fell out very unſeaſonably, that the 
principal men of Athens being wearied with the E. 
ple's inſolency, took upon them to change the form 
of that eſtate, and bring the government into the 
hands of a few. To which purpoſe conſpiring with 
the captains which were abroad, they cauſed them 
to ſet up the form of an ariſtocracy in the towns of 
their confederates; and in the mean time, ſome 
that were moſt likely to withſtand this innovation, 
being ſlain at Athens, the commonalty were ſo diſ- 
may*d, that none durſt ſpeak againſt the conſpi- 
rators, whoſe number they knew not; but every 


man was afraid of his neighbour, leſt he ſhould be 


a member of the league. In this general fear the 
majeſty of Atbens was uſurped by four hundred 
men, who obſerving in ſnew the ancient form of 
proceeding, did cauſe all matters to be propound- 
ed unto the people, and concluded upon by the 
greater part of voices: but the things propounded 
were only ſuch as were firſt allowed in private 
among themſelves; neither had the commonalty 
any other liberty, than only to approve and give 
conſent, for whoſoever preſumed any further, was 
quickly diſpatched out of the way, and no enqui- 
ry made of the murder. By theſe means were ma- 
ny decrees made, all tending to the eftabliſhment 
of this new authority, which nevertheleſs endured 
not long. For the fleet and army which then was 
in the iſle of Samos, did altogether deteſt theſe dea- 
lings of the four hundred uſurpers, and held them 
as enemies; whereupon they revoked Alcibiades 
out of baniſhment, and by his affiſtance procured 
that the ſupplies which the Perſian king had pro- 
miſed unto the Lacedemonians, were by Tiſaphernes 
his lieutenant, made unprofitable through the ſlow 
and bad performance. Alcibiades had at the firſt 
been very. well entertain'd in Sparta, whilſt his ſer- 
vices done to that ſtate was not grown to be the ob- 
ject of envy. But when it appeared that in coun- 
ſel and good performance he ſo far excelled all the 
Lacedemonians, that all their good ſucceſs was aſ- 
cribed to his wit and valour, then were all the 
principal citizens weary of his virtue; eſpecially 
Agis, one of their kings, whoſe wife had fo far 
yielded herſelf to the love of this Athenian, that 
among her inward friends ſhe could not forbear to 
call her young child by his name. Hereupon or- 
der was taken that Alcihiades ſhould be killed out 
of the way. But he diſcovering purtan trea- 


chery, conveyed himſelf unto Tiſaphernes, whom 


5 


verſation, and ſound wit, that he ſoon became the 


maſter of that barbarous vice-roy's affections, who. Wl 


had free power to diſpoſe the great king's trea- 
ſures and forces in thoſe parts. Then began he to 
adviſe Tiſaphernes, not ſo far forth to aſſiſt the 


Lacedemonians, that they ſhould quite overthrow 


the ſtate of Athens, but rather to help the wea- 


ker fide, and let them one cor ſume another, 


whereby all ſhould fall at length into the hands of 
the Per/ian. By this counſel he made way to other 
practices, wherein by ſtrength of his reputation (as 
the only favourite of fo great a potentate) he play'd 
his own garne, procuring his reſtitution, At length 
his baniſhment being repealed by the army, but not 
by the citizens (who then were oppreſſed by the 
four hundred) he laboured greatly to reconcile the 
ſoldiers to the governours ; or at leaſt to divert their 
heat another way, and turn it upon the common 
enemy. Some of the four hundred approved his 
motion, as being weary of the tyranny whereof 
they were partakers; partly becauſe they ſaw it 
could not long endure, and partly for that them- 
ſelves, being leſs regarded by the reſt. of their com- 
panions, than ſtood with their good liking, ſought 
to acquit themſelves of it as honeſtly as they might. 
But the moſt of that faction laboured to obtain peace 
of the Lacedemonians, deſiring chiefly to maintain 


both their own authority, and the greatneſs of their 


city, if they might; but if this could not be, they 
did rather wiſh to preſerve their own power, or ſaſe- 


ty at leaſt, than the good eſtate of the common- 
wealth. Therefore they made ſundry overtures of 
peace to the Lacedemonians, deſiring to compound 
in as good terms as they might, and affirming that 


they were fitter to be truſted than the wavering 


_ 
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multitude ; eſpecially conſidering that the city of | 


Sparta was governed by an ariſtocracy, to which 
form they had now reduced £bens. All theſe paſſages 
between the four hundred (or the moſt and chief of 
them) and the Lacedemonians, were kept as ſecret as 
might be. For the city of Athens hoping, without 
any great cauſe, to repair their loſſes, was not in- 
clined to make compoſition; from which upon 
juſter ground the enemy was - much more averſe, 
truſting well that the diſcord of the Athenians (not 
unknown abroad) might yield ſome fair * 


to the deſtruction of it ſelf, which in effect (though | 


not then preſently) cameto paſs. And upon this 
hope king Agis did ſometimes bring his forces from 
Decelea to Athens, where doing no good, he recei- 
ved ſome ſmall loſſes. Likewiſe the navy of Pelc- 
ponneſus made ſhew of attempting the city, but ſee- 
ing no likelihood of ſucceſs, they bent their courſe 
from thence to other places; where they obtained 
victories, which in the better fortune of the Athe- 
nians might more likely have been regarded, than 
in this their decayed eftate; Yer it ſeems, without 
any diſparagement to their wiſdom, they ſhould ra- 
ther have forborn to preſent unto the city, or to the 
countries near adjoining any terror of the war. For 
the diſſenſion within the walls might ſoon have done 
more hurt than could be received from the fleet or 
army without; which indeed gave occaſion to ſer 
the citizens at unity, though it laſted not very long. 
The four hundred, by means of theſe troubles, 
were fain to reſign their authority, which they 
could not now hold, when the people having ta- 


ken arms to repel foreign enemies, would not 


lay them down, till they had freed themſelves 
from ſuch as oppreſſed the ſtate at home. Yet 
was not this alteration of government a full refti- 
tution of the ſoveraign command unto the peo- 
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rake unto them as 
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ple, or whole body bf the city, but only to five 


Hoafind ; © which company the four hundred 


ir authority began) had pretended to 
oY 1 erein ſeeming to do 
little wrong or none to the commonalty, who ſel- 
dom afſembled in greater number. But now when 
the higheſt power was come indeed into the hands 
of fo many, it was ſoon agreed that Alcibiades and 
his companions ſhould be recalled from exile, and 
that the army at Samos ſhould be requeſted to un- 
dertake the government ; which was forthwith re- 
formed according to the ſoldiers dehire. 


-$ $+Þ 
How Alcibiades won many important vittories for 
the Athenians, was recalled from exile, made their 
general, and again depoſed. 


Is eſtabliſhment of things in the city, was 


accompanied with ſome good ſucceſs in the 
wars. For the Lacedemonians were about the ſame 
titne overthrown at ſea, in a great battel, by the 
Athenian fleet, which had remained at Samos; to 
which Alcibiades afterwards joining ſuch forces as 
he could raiſe, obtain'd many victories. Before the 
town of Abydus, his arrival with 18 ſhips gave the 
honour of a great battel to the Athenians; he over- 
threw and utterly deſtroy*d the fleet of the Lacedemo- 
nians, commanded by Mindarus, took the towns of 
Cyzicus and Perinthus, made the Selymbrians ran- 
ſom their city, and fortify*d Chry/opolis. Hereup- 
on letters were ſent to Sparta, which the Athenians, 
intercepting, found to contain the diſtreſs of the ar- 
my in theſe few words: All is loſt, Mindarus 18 
ſlain, the ſoldiers want vittuals, we know not what 
to do. 
Shortly after this, Alcibiades overthrew the La- 
cedemonians in fight by land at Chalcedon, took Se- 


hymbria, beſieged and won Byzantium, now called 


Conſtantinople, which even in thoſe days was a good- 
ly, rich, and very ſtrong city. Hereupon he return- 
ed home with very great welcome, and was made 
high admiral of all the navy. 

But this his honour continued not long ; for it 
was taken from him, and he driven to baniſh him- 
ſelf again; only becauſe his heutenant, contrary to 


che expreſs command of Alcibiades, fighting with 


the enemies in his abſence, had loſt a great part of 


the fleet. 


The ſecond baniſhment of Alcibiades was to the 
Athenians more harmful than the firſt; and the 


= loſs which they thereupon received was (tho' more 


heavy to them, yet) leſs to be pitied of others, than 
that which enſued upon his former exile. For where- 
as at the firſt, he had ſought revenge upon his own 
city; now, as inured to adverſity, he rather pitied 


J | | their fury, who in time of ſuch danger had caſt 


2 him that ſhould have repaired their weak eſtate, 
than ſought by procuring or beholding the calamity 
of his people, to comfort himſelf after injury re- 


ceived. Before they, who were inſtituted in the 


a caſtle, 


place of Alcibiades, arrived at the fleet, he preſent- 
ed battel to Lyſander the Lacedemonian admiral, 
who was not fo confident upon his former victory, 


| as to undertake Alcibiades himſelf, bringing more 


ſhips in number (notwithſtanding the former loſs of 
15) than his enemies had, and 1 2 ordered than 
they had been under his lieutenant, But when the 
decree of the people was publiſhed in the navy, 
then did Alcibiades withdraw himſelf to a town up- 
on Hielleſpont, called Bizanthe, where he had built 


A 
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3 5 S ECT. XI. 25 . 
The battel at Arginuſæ, and condemnation of the 
victorious Athenian captains by the people. 


A Frer this time the Athenians, receiving many 

\ loſſes and diſcomfitures, were driven to flic 
into the haven of Myzelene, where they were ftraight- 
ly beſieged both by land and ſea. For the raiſing 
of this 5 neceſſity enforced them to man all their 
veſſels, and to put the uttermoſt of their forces in- 


to the hazard of one battel. This battel was fought 


at Arginuſæ, where Callicratidas, admiral of the La- 


cedemonians, loſing the honour of the day, prefer- 


ved his own reputation by dying valiantly in the 
fight. It might well have been expected, that the 
ten captains, . who jointly had command in chief 
over the Athenian fleet, ſhould for that good day's 
fervice, and fo happy a victory, have received great 
honour of their citizens. But contrariwiſe they were 
forthwith called home, and accuſed, as if wilfully 
they had ſuffered many of the citizens, whoſe ſhips 
were broken and ſunk, to be caſt away, when by 
appointing ſome veſſels to take them up, they might 
have ſaved them from being drowned. Hereto the 
captains readily made a very juft anſwer ; that they 
purſuing the victory, had left part of the fleet, un- 
der ſufficient men, to ſave thoſe that were wrack'd; 
which if it were not well accompliſhed, it was, 
becauſe a tempeſt ariſing about the end of the fight, 
had hindered the performance of that, and other 
their intendments. This excuſe availed not : for a 
lewd fellow was brought forth, who faid, that he 
himſelf eſcaping in a meal-tub, had been intreated 
. by thoſe who were in peril of drowning, to defire 
of the people revenge of their deaths upon the cap. 
tains, It was very ſtrange, that upon ſuch an ac- 
cuſation, maintained with ſo ſlender evidence, men, 
that had well deſerved of their country, ſhould be 
overthrown. But their enemies had ſo incenſed the 
raſcally multitude, that no man durſt abſolve them, 
ſave only Socrates the wiſe and virtucus philoſopher, 
whoſe voice in this judgment was not regarded. 
Six of them were put to death, of whom one had 
hardly eſcaped drowning, and was with much ado 
relieved by other veſſels in the ſtorm : but the cap- 
tains which were abſent eſcaped ; for when the fury 
of the people was over-paſs'd, this judgment was 
reverſed, and the accuſers called into queſtion for 
having deceived and perverted the citizens, Thus 
the Athenians went about to free themſelves from 
the infamy of injuſtice ; but the divine juſtice was 


not aſleep, nor would be fo deluded. 


Ser. . 


The battle at Rgos-Potamos, wherein the whoje 
ſlate of Athens was ruined ; with the end of the 


THE Peloponneſian fleet under Ly/ander, the 
year next following, having ſcowred the 
ean ſeas, entered Helleſpont, where (landing ſol- 
diers) it beſieged and took the town of Lampſacus. 
Hereupon all the navy of Athens, being an hundred 
and fourſcore ſail, made thither in hafte ; but find- 
ing Lampſacus taken before their coming, they put 
in at Seftos, where having refreſhed themſelves, 
they failed to the river, called Afgos-Potamer, 
which is (as we might name it) Goats-brook, or the 
river of the Goat, being on the continent, oppoſite 
to Lampſacus ; and there they caſt anchors, not ene 


whole league off from Lyſander, who rode at 


Lampſacus in the harbour. The next day after 
their arrival, they preſented fight unto the Pelopon- 
| neſians 
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ne ſians, who reſuſs'd it 5 whereupon the Athenians 
returned again to Agos-Potamos ; and thus they 
continued five days, braving every day the enemy, 
and returning to their own harbour when 1t drew to- 
wards evening. ; 

The caſtle of Alcibiades was not far from the na- 
vy, and his power in thoſe places was ſuch as might 
have greatly availed his countrymen, if they could 
have made uſe of it. For he had waged mercena- 
ries, and making war in his own name upon ſome 

eople of the Thracians, had gathered much wealth, 
and obtained much reputation among them. He 
perceiving the diſorderly courſe of the Athenian 
commanders, repaired unto them, and ſhewed what 
great inconvenience might grow, if they did not 
ſoon fore-ſee and prevent it. For they lay in a 
road ſubject to every weather, neither near enough 
to any town where they might furniſh themſelves 
with neceſſaries; nor ſo far off as had been more 
expedient. Seſtos was the next market- town; thi- 
ther both ſoldiers and mariners reſorted, flocking a- 
way from the navy every day, as ſoon as they were 
returned from braving the enemy. Therefore Alci- 
biades willed them either to lie at Seſtos, which was 
not far off; or at the leaft, to confider how 
near their enemy was, whoſe fear proceeded rather 
from obedience to their general, than from any cow- 
ardiſe. This admonition was ſo far deſpiſed, that 
ſome of the commanders willed him to meddle 
with his own matters, and to remember that his au- 
thority was out of date. Had it not been for theſe 
opprobrious words, he could (as he told his famili- 
ars) have compelled the Lacedemonians either to 
fight upon unequal terms, or utterly to quit their 
fleet. And like enough it was that he might ſo have 
done, by tranſporting the light-armed Thracians 
his confederates, and others his followers, over the 
ſtraights, who aſſaulting the Pe/oponne/iars by land, 
would either have compelled them to put to ſea, 
or elſe to leave their ſhips to the mercy of the Athe- 
nians. But finding their acceptance of his good coun- 
ſel no better than hath been rehearſed, he left them 
to their fortune, which how evil it would be he did 
prognoſticate. ; : / 

Lyſauder all this while defending himſelf by the 
advantage of his haven, was not careleſs in looking 
into the demeanour of *the Athenians. When they 
departed, his manner was to ſend forth ſome of his 
ſwifteſt veſſels after them, who obſerving their do- 
ings, related unto him what they had ſeen, There- 
fore underſtanding in what careleſs faſhion the 
romed up and down the country, he kept all his 
men aboard after their departure, and the gth day 
gave cſpecial charge to his ſcouts, that when they 
perceived the Athenians diſembar}ing, as their cul- 
tom was, and walking towards/Seſtos, they ſhould 
forthwith retura, and hang up a brazen ſhield in 
the prow, as a token for him|to weigh anchor. 

The ſcouts performed their charge, and Ly/ander 
being in a readineſs, made all ſpeed that ſtrength of 
bars could give, to Ægos-Potamòs, where he found 
very few of his enemies aboard their ſhips, not ma- 


ny near them, and all in great contuſion, upon the 


news of his approach. 

Inſomuch that the great induſtry which the A. 
thenians then ſhewed, was in the eſcape of 8 or 9 
ſhips, which knowing how much that loſs import- 
ed, gave over Athens as deſperate, and made a 
long flight unto the iſle of Cyprus; all the reſt were 
taken, and ſuch of the ſoldiers as came in to the 
reſcue cut in pieces. Thus was the war, which had 
laſted 27 years, with variable ſucceſs, concluded 


in one hour; and the glory of Athens in ſuch wiſe 
1. that ſhe never after ſhone in her perfect 
ight. | MOTLEY 
Immediately upon this victory, Ly/ander, having 
taken ſuch towns as readily 
firſt fame of his exploit, he ſet ſail for Athens, and 
Joining his forces with thoſe of Agis and Pauſa- 
nias, kings of Sparta, ſummoned the city, which 
finding too ſtubborn to yield, and too ſtrong to be 
won on the ſudden, he put forth again to ſea; and 
rather by terror than violence, compelling all 
the iſlands, and ſuch towns of the [onians, as had 
formerly held of the Athenians, to ſubmit themſelves 
to Sparta, he did thereby cut off all proviſion of 
victuals and other neceſſaries from the city, and 
enforced the people by mere famine to yield to theſe 


conditions: That the long walls leading from the 


town to the port, ſhould be thrown down; that all 
cities ſubject to their eſtate, ſhould be ſet at liberty 
that the Athenians ſhould be maſters only of their 
own territories, and the fields adjoining to their 
town; and that they ſhould keep no more than 
twelve ſhips ; that they ſhould hold as friends or 
enemies, the ſame whom the Lacedemonians did, and 
follow the Lacedemonians as leaders in the wars. 
Theſe articles being agreed upon, the walls were 
thrown down with great rejoicing of thoſe who had 
borne diſpleaſure to Athens; and not without ſome 
conſultation of deſtroying the city, and laying waſte 
the land about it. Which advice, altho it was not 


did yield upon the 
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entertained, yet were thirty governours, or rather 


crue] tyrants, appointed over the people, who re- 
compenſed their former inſolency and injuſtice over 


their captains, by oppreſſing them with all baſe and 
intolerable ſlavery. N 


The only ſmall hope then remaining to the 4;he- MY 


nians, was, that Alcibiades might perhaps repair what 
their own folly had ruined. But the thirty tyrants 
perceiving this, advertiſed the Lacedemonians there- 
of, who contrived, and (as now domineering in eve- 
ry quarter) ſoon effected his ſudden death. 

Such end had the Peloponneſian war. After which, 
the Lacedemonians abuſing the reputation and great 
power, which they had therein obtained, grew very 
odious to Greece; and by combination of man 
cities againſt them, were diſpoſſeſſed of their high 
authority, even in that very age, in which they had 
ſubdued Athens. The greateſt foil that they took 
was of the Thebans, led by Epaminondas, under 
whom Philip of Macedon, father to Alexander the 
Great, had the beſt of his education. By theſe The- 
bans, the city of Sparta (beſides other great loſſes 
received) was ſundry times in danger of being taken. 
But theſe haughty attempts of the Thebaus came 
finally to nothing; for the ſeveral eſtates and ſig- 
niories of Greece were grown ſo jealous of one ano- 
ther*s greatneſs, that the Lacedemonians, Athenians, 
Argives, and Thebans, which were the mightieſt, 
aſſociating themſelves with the weaker party, did 
ſo counterpoiſe the ſtronger, that no one city could 
extend the limits of her juriſdiction ſo far as might 
make her terrible to her neighbours. And thus all 
parts of the country remained rather evenly balan- 
ced, than well agreeing, till. ſuch time as Philip, 


and after him Alexander, kings of Macedon (whoſe | 


forefathers had been dependants, and followers, yea, 


almoſt mere vaſſals to the eſtates of Athens and 
Sparta) found means, by making uſe of their fac- | 
tions, to bring them all into ſervitude, from which 
they never could be free, till the Romans preſenting } 
them with a ſhew of liberty, did themſelves indeed | 


become their maſters. 
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CHAP. N. 


Of matters concerning the Peloponneſian war, of ſhortly following it. 


* Fei. . ” 
| How the affairs of Perſia ftood in theſe times. 
NG the times of this Peloponneſian war, 


Artaxerxes Longimanus, having peaceably 
enjoy'd a long reign over the Perſians, left it by 


| his death either to Darius, who was called Darius 
| Nothus, or the Baſtard, whom the Greek hiſtorians 
= (lightly paſſing over Xerxes the fecond, and Sogdia- 


uu, as uſurpers, and for their ſhort reign little ro 
be regarded) place next unto him, or to Xerves the 
ſecond, who, and his brother Sogdianus after him 
(ſeeming to have been the ſons of Heſter) held the 


E | kingdom but one year between them, the younger 


ſucceeding his elder brother. It is not my purpoſe 


1 (as I have ſaid before) to purſue the hiſtory of the 


Perfians from henceforth, by rehearſal of all the 


| particulars, otherwiſe than as they ſhall be incident 


to the affairs of Greece. It may therefore ſuffice to 


gay, that Xerxes the ſecond being a vicious prince, 
chen by treachery 


periſh after a month or two, if not by ſurfeit, 
of his, as riotous, brother Sogdia- 
ung. Likewiſe of Sogdianus it is found, that bein 
juſtly Bagorazus a principal eunuch, and would 
have done as much to his brother Darius the baſtard, 
had not he foreſeen it, and by raiſing a ſtronger ar- 
my than this hated king Sogdianus could levy, ſeiz'd 


3 at once upon the king and kingdom. Darius having 


lain his brother, held the empire 19 years. Amyrtæus 
of Sais an Egyptian rebelled againſt him, and having 
partly ſlain, partly chaſed out of the land the Per- 


Fan garriſons, allied himſelf ſo firmly with the Greeks, 


that by their aid he maintained the kingdom, and 
delivered it over to his poſterity, who (notwithſtand- 
ing the fury of their civil wars) maintained it againſt 


che Per ian, all the days of this Darius, and of his 


ſon Artaxerxes Mnemon. Likewiſe Amorges, a ſub- 


4 | jet of his own, and of the royal blood, being lieu- 


tenant of Caria, rebelled againſt him; confederating 


3 himſelf with the Athenians. But the great calami- 


ty, before ſpoken of, which fell upon the Athenians 
in Sicil, having put new life into the Spartans, and 


given courage to the iſlanders and others, ſubject to 


the ſtate of Athens, to ſhake off the yoke of their 


long continued bondage: it fell out well for Dari- 
2, that the Lacedemonians being deſtitute of money, 


wherewith to defray the charge of a great navy, 
without which it was impoſſible to advance the war 
againſt the ſtate of Athens, that remained powerful 


by ſea, were driven to erave his affiſtance, which he 


granted unto them, firſt upon what conditions beſt 


pleaſed himſelf, tho? afterwards the articles of the 


league between him and them were ſet down in more 
preciſe terms, wherein it was concluded, that he 
and they ſhould make war jointly upon the Atheni- 


ans, and upon all that ſhould rebel from either of 


them, and (which was highly to the king's honour 
and profit) that all the cities of Aſia, which had for- 
merly been his, or his predeceſſors, ſhould return to 
his obedience. By this treaty, and the war enſuing (of 
wiuch I have already ſpoken) he recovered all that 
his grandfather and father had loſt in Alia. Like- 
wiſe by aſſiſtance of the Lacedemonians, he got A. 
morges alive into his hands, who was taken in the 
ay. of Jaſus; the Athenians wanting either force 
No. 27. | 


and thoſe other leſs expeditions foregoing it, 


74 
j 
| 


or courage to ſuccour him. Neyertheleſs Egypt 
ſtill held out againſt him ; the cauſe whereof can- 
not be the N gh of the Per/ian forces on the 
E of Greece; for he abounded in men, of whom 

e had enough for all occaſions, but they wanted 
manhood, which cauſed him to fight with gold, 
which effected for him by ſoldiers of other nations, 
and his natural enemies, what the valour of his own 
ſubjects was inſufficient to perform. Darius had in 
marriage Paryſatis his own lifter, who bare unto 
him (beſides other children) Artaxerxes called Mnc- 
mon, that is to ſay, the mindful, or the remember- 
er, who ſucceeded him in the kingdom ; and Cyrus 
the younger, a prince of ſingular virtue, and ac- 
counted by all that knew him, the moſt excellent 
man that ever Perſia bred after Cyrus the great. 
But the old king Darius intending to leave unto his 
elder ſon Artaxerxes the inheritance of that great 
empire, did caſt a jealous eye upon the doings of 
young Cyrus, who being lieutenant of the lower A- 
ia, took more upon him than befitted a ſubject : 
for which cauſe his father ſent for him, with intent 
to have taken ſome very ſharp courſe with him, had 


Y g not his own death prevented the coming of his youn- 
as ill as his brother, and more>cruel, he flew un- 


ger ſon, and placed the elder in his throne. Of the 
war between theſe brethren, and ſummarily of Ar- 
taxerxes, we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak ſomewhat 
in more convenient place, 


Ser. II. | 
How the thirty tyrants got their dominion in Athens. 


Hold it in this place very convenient to ſhew 
the proceedings of the Greeks, after the ſubver- 
ſion of the walls of Athens, which gave end to that 
war called the Peloponneſian war, but could not free 
the unhappy country of Greece from civil broils. 
The 30 governours, commonly called the 30 tyrants 
of Athens, were choſen at firſt by the people to 
compile a body of their law, and make a collection 
of ſuch ancient ſtatutes as were meet to be put in 
practice: the condition of the city ſtanding as it did 
in that ſo ſudden alteration. To this charge was 
annexed the ſupreme authority, either as a recom- 
pence of their labours, or becauſe the neceſſity of the 
times did fo require it, wherein the law being un- 
certain, it was fit that ſuch men ſhould give judg- 
ment in particular cauſes, to whoſe judgment the 
laws themſelves, by which the city was to be or- 
dered, were become ſubject. But theſe 30 having 
ſo great power in their hands, were more carefu] 
to hold it, than to deſerve it by faithful execution of 
that which was committed to them in truſt. 
Therefore apprehending ſuch troubleſome fellows, 

as were odious to the city, though not puniſhable 
therefore by law, they condemned them to death; 
which proceeding was by all men highly approved, 
who conſidered their lewd conditions, but did not 
withal bethink themſelves, how eaſy a thing it 
would be unto theſe 3o men, to take away the lives 
of innocents, | by calling them perturbers of the 
peace, or what elſe they lifted, when condemnati- 
on without due trial and proof had been orce well 
allowed. Having thus” plauſibly entered into a 
wicked courſe of government, they thought it beſt 
to fortify themſelves: with a ſure guard, ere they 
broke out into thoſe diſorders, which they muſt 
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needs commit for the eſtabliſhing of their authority. 


Wherefore diſpatching two of their own company 
to Sparta, they informed the Lacedemonians, that it 


was the full intent of the thirty, to keep the city 


free from all rebellious motions, to which purpoſe 
it behoved them to cut off ſuch as were ſeditious 
and therefore deſired the Lacedemonians to ſend them 
a garriſon, which they promiſed at their own coſt 
to maintain, This motion was well approved, and 


a guard ſent; the captain of which was fo well en- 
tertained by the thirty, that none of thew-miſdeeds 


could want his high commendations at Sparta. 
Hereupon the tyrants began'to take heart, and look- 
ing no more after baſe and deteſted perſons, inva- 
ded the principal men of the city, ſending armed 
men from houſe to houſe, who drew out ſuch as 
were of great reputation, and likely, or able, to 
make any head againſt this wicked form of govern- 
ment: whereby there was ſuch effuſion of blood, as 
to Theramenes (one of the thirty) ſeemed very hor- 
rible, and unable to eſcape vengeance. His diſlike 
of their proceedings being openly diſcovered, cau- 
ſed his tellows to bethink themſelves, and provide 
for their own ſecurity, and his deſtruction, leſt he 
ſhould make himſelf a captain of the diſcontented 
(which were almoſt the whole city) and redeem 
his own peace with their ruin, Wherefore they ſe- 
le&ted three thouſand of the citizens, whom they 
thought meeteſt, and gave unto them ſome part of 
publick authority, the reſt they diſarmed; and ha- 
ving thus increaſed their own ſtrength, and weaken- 
ed their oppoſites, they began atreſh to ſhed the 
blood not only of their private enemies, but of ſuch 


whoſe money or goods might enrich them, and en- 


able them for the payment of their guard. And to 
this purpoſe they concluded, that every one of them 
ſhould name one man upon whoſe goods he ſhould 
{cize, putting the owner to death. But when Thera- 
menes uttered his deteſtation of ſo wicked an intent, 


then did Critias, who of all the thirty was moſt 


tyrannical, accuſe him to the council as a treache- 


rous man, and (whereas one main privilege of the 


three thouſand was, that none of them ſhould ſuffer 
death at the appointment of the thirty, but have 
the acuſtomed tryal) he took upon him to ſtrike 
out of that number the name of Theramenes, and ſo 
reduced him under the tryal and ſentence of that or- 
der. It was well alledged by Theramenes, that his 
name was not more eaſy to be blotted out of the 
catalogue than any other man's, upon which conſi- 
deration, he adviſed them all to conceive no other- 
wiſe of his caſe, than as of their own, who were 
liable to the ſame form of proceeding ; but (every 
man chooling rather to preſerve his own life by ſi- 
lence, than preſently to draw upon himſelf the dan- 
ger, which as yet concerned him little, and perhaps 
would never corne near him) the tyrants interpreting 
ſilence as conſent, condemned him forthwith, and 
compelled him to drink poiſon. 


. 
The conſpiracy againſt the thirty tyrants, and their 
; depoſing. 

FT E R the death of Theramenes, the thirty 
| began to uſe ſuch outrage, as excelled their 
former villanies. For having three thouſand (as they 
thought) firm unto them, they 
without fear or ſhame, deſpoiling them of lands and 


goods, and cauſing them to fly into baniſhment for 
ſafeguard of their lives. 


city. For the baniſhed citizens, who were fled to 
Thebes, enter*d into conſultation, and reſolved to 


— 


robbed all others 


the! 'This flight of the- citizens 
procured their liberty, and the general good of the 
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hazard their lives in ſetting free the city of Athens. 


The very thought of ſuch a practice had been 


tfeaſbn at home, which had no other danger abroad 
than might be found in the execution, Seventy men, 
or thereabouts, were the firſt undertakers, who: with 
their captain Thraſybulus took Phyla, a place of 
ſtrength in the territory of Athens. No ſooner did 
the thirty hear of their exploit; than ſeek means to 
prevent further danger; aſſembling, the three thou- 
ſand and their Lacedemonian guard, with which 
force they attempted Pla, but were with. ſome 
loſs of their men repelled. Finding the place too 
ſtrong to be taken by aſſault, they intended to be- 
ſiege it; which purpoſe came to nought 
of ſnow that fell, and other ſtormy weather, againſt 
which they had not made proviſion. Retiring there- 


fore to the city, which above all they were to make 


good, they left the moſt of their guard, and two 
companies of horſe to weary out them which lay in 
Phyla, with a flying ſiege. But it was not long ere 
the followers of Thraſybulus were enereaſed from 
ſeventy to ſeven hundred, which adventured to give 
charge upon thoſe; guards, of whom they cut off 
above an hundred and twenty. Theſe ſmall, but pro- 
ſperous beginnings, added more to the number of thoſe 
in Phyla, who now with a thouſand men got entrance 
into Pireus, the ſuburb of Athens, lying on the port. 
Before their coming, the thirty had reſolved to for- 
tify the town of Eleuſine, to their own uſe; wherein- 
to they might make an eaſy retreat, and ſave them- 
ſelves from any ſudden peril. It may well ſeem 
ſtrange, that whereas their barbarous manner of 
government had brought them into ſuch danger, 
they were ſo far from ſeeking to obtain mens good 
will, that contrariwiſe, to aſſure themſelves of Eleu- 
/ine, they got all of the place who could bear arms 


into their hands by a train, and wickedly (tho? un- 


der form of juſtice) murdered them all. But Sce- 
leribus tutum per ſcelera eſt iter, the miſchiefs which 
they had already done were ſuch as left them no hope 
of going backward, nor any other apparent likeli- 
hood of ſafety, than by extending their cruelty un- 
to all, ſeeing few or none were left, whom they could 
truſt, When Thraſybulus and his fellows, who as 
yet were termed conſpirators, had taken the Pyreus, 
then were the three thouſand armed again by the 
tyrants, and brought to aſſault it; but in this en- 
terpriſe Thraſybulus had the better, and repelled his 
enemies, of whom altho' there were ſlain to the 
number of ſeventy only, yet the victory ſeemed the 
greater, becauſe Critias, and one other of the thirty, 
periſhed in that fight. The death of Critias, and 
the ſtout defence of Pireus, together with ſome ex- 
hortations uſed by Thraſybulus to the citizens, 
wrought ſuch effect, that the thirty were depoſed. 


Nevertheleſs there were ſo many of the three thou- 


ſand who having communicated with the thirty in 


their miſdeeds, feared to be called to a ſharp ac- 
count, that no peace, nor quiet form of government 
could be eſtabliſhed. For embaſſadors were ſent to 


Sparta, who craving aid againſt Thraſybulus, and 


his followers, had favourable audience, and a 
power ſent to their aſſiſtance, both by land and 
ſea, under the conduct of Lyſander, and his 
brother; whom Pauſanias the Spartan king did 
follow, raiſing an army of the cities confederate 


with the Lacedemonians. 


And here ap 
the jealouſy wherein ſome 


to Athens, refuſed to follow Pauſanias in this 


\ 


by means 


peared firſt 
people held the ſtate 
of Sparta. The Beotians and Corinthians, who in 
the late wars had been the moſt bitter enemies 
dition; alledging that it ſtood not with their 2 2 
to make war againſt that people, who had not hi- 
therto broken any one article of the league: but fear- 


8 
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1 in of Athens to their own demains. It is not 
co be doubted. that Pauſanias took this anſwer in 
good part. For it was not his purpoſe to deſtroy 
W choſe againſt whom he went, but only to crols the 
roceedings of Lyſander, whom he envied. There- 
ore having in ſome ſmall ſkirmiſhes againſt them 
= of Thra/ybulass party, made a ſhew of war, he fi- 
mally wrought ſuch means, that all things were com- 
pounded quietly : the thirty men, and ſuch others 
as were like to give cauſe of tumult, being ſent to 
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Sparta. be remainder. of that tyrannical faden. 
having withdrawn themſelves. to Ehuſine, were 
ſhortly after found to attempt ſome innovation; 


whereupon the whole city riſing againſt them, took 


their captains. as they were coming to parly, and 
ſlew them: which done, to avoid further inconve- 
nience, a law was made, that all injuries paſt ſhould 
be forgotten, and no man called into queſtion for 
wrongs committed. By which order, wiſely made, 
and carefully obſerved, the city returned to their 
former quietneſs. 


— 7} * 


| Ser. I. 
| The grounds of Cyrus's attempt againſt his brother. 


E | HE matters of Greece now ſtanding upon 
Y | ſuch terms, that no one eſtate durſt oppoſe it 
ſelf againſt that of Lacedemon; young Cyrus, 
brother to Artaxerxes, king of Perſia, having in 
= his father's life time very carefully proſecuted the 
XZ war againſt Athens, did ſend his meſſengers to 
X Sparta, requeſting that their love might appear no 
leſs to him, than that which he had ſhewed towards 
them in their dangerous war againſt the Athenians. 
To this requeſt, being general, the Lacedemonians 
gave a ſuitable anſwer, commanding their admi- 
ral to perform unto Cyras all ſervice that he ſhould 
require of him. If Cyrus had plainly diſcovered 
himſelf, and the Lacedemonians bent their whole 
| power to his aſſiſtance, very likely it is, that either 
che kingdom of Perſia ſhould have been the re- 
compence of his deſerts ; or that he periſhing in 
battel, as after he did, the ſubverſion of that em- 
X pire had forthwith enſued. But it pleaſed God, 
rather to ſhew unto the Greeks the ways, which 
under the Macedonian enſigns, the victorious foot- 
ſteps of their poſterity ſhould meaſure; and open- 
ing unto them the riches, and withal the weak- 
& neſs of the Perſian, to kindle in them both defire 
and hope of that conqueſt, which he reſerved to 
another generation; than to give into their hands 
that mighty kingdom, whoſe hour was not yet 
come. The love which Pary/azis the queen-mo- 

= ther of Perſia bare unto Cyrus her younger ſon, be- 
ing ſeconded by the earneſt favour of the people, 
and ready deſires of many principal men, had 
moved this young prince, in his father's old age to 
agaſpire after the ſucceſſion. But being ſent for by 
his father (as hath before been ſhewed) whoſe 
meaning was to curb this ambitious youth; he 
found his elder brother Artaxerxes eſtabliſhed fo 
ſurely by the old King's favour, that it were not ſafe 
to attempt any means of diſplanting him, by whoſe 
disfayour himſelf might eafily loſe: the place of a 
viceroy, which he held in Aja the leſs, and hard- 
ly be able to maintain his own life. The neareſt 
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caccuſtomably branch out of theſe. This man ac- 
8 companied Cyrus to his father, uſing by the way 
all fair ſhews of friendſhip, as to a prince, for 
| whom it might well be thought that queen Pary- 
| ſatis had obtained the inheritance of that mighty 


neighbour to Cyrus of all the king's deputies in the 
lower Aſia, was Tiſſanbernes, a man compounded * 
of cowardiſe, treachery, craft, and all vices which 


CHAP. X. 


The expedition of Cyrus the Hounger. 


empire. And it was very true that Pary/atis Had 
uſed the beſt of her endeavour to that purpoſe, al- 
ledging that (which in former ages had been much 
available to Xerxes, in the like diſceptation with his 
elder brother) Artaxerxes was born whilſt his fa- 
ther was a private man, but Cyrus, when he was 

crowned king. All which not ſufficing 3 when 
the moſt that could be obtained for Cyrus, was the 
pardon of ſome preſumptuous demeanour, and con- 


firmation of his place in Lydia, and the parts ad- 


joining; then did this Tiſaphernes diſcover his na- 
ture, and accuſe his friend Cyrus to the new king 
Artaxerxes, of a dangerous treaſon , intended a- 
gainſt his perſon. Upon this accuſation, whether 


true or falſe, very eaſily believed, Cyrus was ar- 


reſted, and by the moſt vehement intreaty of his 
mother very hardly delivered, and ſent back into 
his own province. 


Stem. II. 


The preparations. of Cyrus, and his firſt entry into 
| the War. 


THE form of government which the Per/ian 
T lieutenants uſed in their ſeveral provinces; was 
in many points almoſt regal. For they made war 
and peace, as they thought it meet, not only for the 
king's behoof, but for their own reputation; uſual- 
ly indeed with the king's enemies, yet ſometimes 
one with another: which was the more eaſily to- 
lerated, becauſe their own heads were held only at 
the king's pleaſure; which cauſed them to frame 
all their doings, to his will, whatſoever it were, or 
they could conjecture it to be. Cyrus therefore, be- 


ing ſettled in Lydia, began to confider with him 


ſelf, the intereſt that he had in the kingdom; the 
ſmall aflurance of his brother's love, held only by his 
mother's interceſſion ; the diſgrace endured by his late 
impriſonment ; and the means which he had by love 
of his own people, and that good neighbourhood of 
the Lacedemonians, whom he had bound unto him, 
to obtain the crown for himſelf. Neither was it 
expedient that he ſhould long ſit idle, as waiting 
till occaſion ſhould preſent it felf ; but rather enter- 
priſe ſomewhat whilſt yet his mother lived; who 
could procure a good interpretation to all his actions, 
if they were no worſe than only queſtionable. Here- 
upon he firſt began to quarrel with Ti/aphernes, and 
ſeized upon many towns of his juriſdiction, annex- 
ing them to his own province; which diſpleaſed 


not Artaxarxes at all, who (beſides that he was of 


condition fomewhar ſimple) being truly paid by Cyrus 
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well contented to ſee his brother's hot ſpirit exerciſed 


in private quarrels. But Ti/aphernes, whoſe baſe 


conditions were hated, and cowardiſe deſpiſed, al- 
though he durſt not adventure to take arms a- 
gainſt Cyrus, yet perceiving that the Mileſians 
were about to give up themſelves into the hands 
of that young prince, as many other towns of the 
lonians had done, thought by terror to preſerve 
his reputation, and keep the town in his own 
hands, Wherefore he ſlew many, and many he 
baniſhed, who flying to Cyrus, were gently enter- 
tained, as bringing fair occaſion to take arms, 
which was no ſmall part of his deſire. In levying 
ſoldiers he uſed great policy ; for he took not only 
the men of his own province, or of the countries ad- 
Joining, whoſe lives were ready at his will; but 
ſecretly he furniſhed ſome Grecian captains with 
money, who being very good men of war, enter- 
tained ſoldiers therewith, ſome of them warring in 
Thrace, others in Theſſaly, others elſewhere in Greece; 
but all of them ready to croſs the ſeas, at the firſt 
call of Cyrus, till which time they had ſecret in- 
ſtructions to prolong their ſeveral wars, that the 
ſoldiers might be held in continual exerciſe, and rea- 
dy in arms upon the ſudden. Cyrus having ſent a 
power of men to beſiege Miletus, forthwith ſum- 
moned theſe bands of the Greeks, who very readily 
came over to his aſſiſtance, being 1 3000 very firm 
ſoldiers, and able to make head (which is almoſt in- 
credible) againſt the whole power of Artaxerxes. 
With this army, and that which he had levy'd before, 
he could very eaſily have forced Miletus, and chaſed 
away Tif/apherne; out of Ajia the leſs: but his pur- 
pole was not ſo to loſe time in ſmall matters, that 
was to be employ'd in the accompliſhment of high- 
er deſigns. Pretending therefore that the Piſidians, 
a people of A/ia the leſs, not ſubject to the Perſian, 
had invaded his territory, he raiſed the ſiege of Mi- 
fetus, and with all ſpeed marched eaſtward, leav- 
ing Tif/aphernes much amazed, who had no leiſure 


to rejoice that Cyrus had left him to himſelf, when 


he conſidered that ſo great an army, and ſo ſtrong, 
was never levy'd againſt the rovers of Piſidia, but 
rather againſt the great king his maſter, For which 
cauſe taking a band of 500 horſe, he poſted away 
to carry tidings to the court, of this great prepa- 
ration. | 


S Ze r. III. 


Hod Cyrus took his journey into the higher Alia, and 
came up cloſe to his brother. 


I" HE tumult which his coming brought was 
very great, and great the exclamations of the 
queen Statira, againſt Paryſatis, the queen-mother, 


whom ſhe called the author and occaſioner of the 


war, But whilſt the king in great fear was arming 
the high countries in his defence, the danger haſted 
upon him very faſt. For Cyrus made great marches, 
having his numbers much increaſed, by the repair 
of his countrymen, tho' moſt ſtrengthened by the 
acceſs of 700 Greets, and of other 400 of the fame 
nation, Who revolted unto him from the king, 
How terrible the Greeks were to the Barbarians, he 
found by trial in a muſter, which (to pleaſe the 

ueen ot Cilicia, who had brought him aid) he made 
in Phryzia: where the Greeks by his direction ma- 


king offer of a charge upon the reſt of his army, 
which contained an hundred thouſand men; the 


whole camp (not perceiving that this was but a bra- 
very) fled amain, the victuallers and baggagers for- 
laking their cabins, and running all away for very 
tear, This was to Cyrus a joyful ſpectacle, who 
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the accuſtomable tributes out of thoſe places, was 


knew very well, that his brother was followed by 
men of the ſame temper, and the more unlikely to 
make reſiſtance, becauſe they were preſs'd to the 
war againſt their will and diſpoſitions; whereas his 
army was drawn along by meer affection and good 
will. Nevertheleſs he found it a hard matter to 
perſwade the Greeks to pafs the river of Eupbrates. 
For the very length of the way which they had 
trodden, wearied them with the conceit of the tedious 
return. Therefore he was driven, being in Cilicia, 
to ſeek excuſes, telling them, that Abrocomas, one 
of the king's principal captains, and his own great 
enemy, lay by the river, againſt whom he requeſt- 
ed them to aſſiſt him. By ſuch devices, and excef- 
ſive promiſe of reward, he brought them to Eu- 


phrates, where ſome of the Greeks conſidering, that 


who ſo paſſed the river firſt, ſhould have the moſt 
thanks, and might ſafely return if the reſt ſhould 
refuſe to follow them, they entered the fords, where- 
by were all finally perſwaded to do as ſome had 
begun; and being allured by great hopes, they 
reſolved to ſeek out Artaxerxes, whereſoever he 
was to be found, The king in the mean time ha- 
ving raiſed an army of nine hundred thouſand men, 
was not ſo confident upon this huge multitude, as 
to adventure them in tryal of a plain battle. Abro- 
comas, who with three hundred thouſand men had 
undertaken to make good the ſtraights of Syria, 
which were very narrow, and fortified with a ſtrong 
wall, and other defences of nature and art, which 
made the place ſeem impregnable, had quitted the 
paſſage, and retired himſelf towards the king's for- 
ces, not daring to look Cyrus in the face, who de- 
ſpairing to find any way by land, had procured the 
Lacedemonian fleet, by the benefit whereof to have 
tranſported his army. I do not find that this cowar- 
diſe of Abrocomas, or of his ſoldiers, who arrived 
not at the camp till five days were paſs'd after the 
battel, received either puniſhment or diſgrace ; for 
they, towards whom he withdrew himſelf, were all 
made of the ſame metal. | | 
Therefore Artaxerxes was upon the point of re- 
tiring to the uttermoſt bounds of his kingdom, un- 
til by Teribazus, one of his captains, he was per- 
ſwaded not to abandon ſo many goodly provinces to 
the enemy, who would thereby have gathered ad- 
dition of ſtrength, and (which in the ſharp diſputa- 
tion of title to a kingdom 1s moſt available) would 
have grown ſuperiour in reputation. By ſuch ad- 
vice the king reſolved upon meeting with his bro- 
ther, who now began to be ſecure, being fully per- 
ſwaded that 4rtaxerxes would never dare to abide 
him in the field, For the king having caſt up a 


trench of almoſt forty miles in length, about thirty 


foot broad, and eighteen foot deep, intended there 
to have encamped : but his courage failing him, he 
abandoned that place, thinking nothing ſo ſafe as to 


be far diſtant from his enemies, 


S 1er. IV. 
The battel between Cyrus and Artaxerxes. 


THE army of Cyrus having overcome many 

difficulties 'of evil ways, and ſcarcity of 
victuals, was much encouraged by perceiving this 
great fear of Artaxerxes; and being paſs'd this 
trench, marched careleſly in great diſorder, having 
beſtowed their arms in carts, and upon beaſts of car- 


riage ; when on the ſudden one of their vant-currors Wl 
brought news of the king's approach. Hereupon 


with great tumult they armed themſelves, and 

had ranged their battels in order upon 

the ſide of the river Euphrates, where they waited 

for the coming of their enemies, whom y l 
p £4 
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' fa 


the cloud of 


whereas it had been expected 
with loud clamours, they ſhould have ſpent 
their force upon the firſt brunt 3 and when it appear. 
ed that the fronts of the two armies were ſo unequal 
in diſtent, being all embattelled in one body and 
ſquare, that Cyrus taking his place (as was the Per- 
fian manner) in the midſt of his own, did not with 
the corner and utmoſt point thereof, reach to the half 
breadth of Artaxerxes battel, who carried a front 
proportionable to his number, exceeding nine times 
that of Cyrus: then did the Greets begin to diſtruſt 
their own manhood, which was not accuſtomed to 
make proof of it ſelf, upon ſuch exceſſive odds, It 
was almoſt incredible, that ſo great an army ſhould 
be ſo eaſily chaſed. Nevertheleſs, it quickly ap- 
peared, that theſe Perſians, having learned (con- 
trary to their cuſtom) to give charge upon their 
enemies with ſilence, had not learned (for it was 
contrary to their nature) to receive a ſtrong charge 


8 with courage. Upon the very firſt offer of onſet 
* made by the Greeks, all that beaſtly rabble of cow- 
d ards fled amain, without abiding the ſtroak, or ſtay- 


ing till they were within reach of a dart. The 


. chariots armed with hooks and ſcythes (whereof 
h Artaxerxes had two hundred, and Cyrus not twen- 
ne ty) did ſmall hurt that day, becauſe the drivers of 
r- them leaping down, fled away on foot. This baſe 
e- demeanor of his enemies gave ſo much confidence 
he to Cyrus, and his followers, that ſuch as were a- 
ve bout him forthwith adored him as king. And cer- 
ir- IF tainly the title had been aſſured unto him that day, 
ea haad not he ſought how to declare himſelf worthy of it, 
he ere yet he had obtained it, For, perceiving that Ar- 
for WM 7axerxes, who found that part of the field which lay 
all before him void, was about to encompaſs the 

| HR Greeks, and to ſet upon them in the rear, he ad- 
re- uvanced with fix hundred horſe, and gave fo valiant 
un- a charge upon a ſquadron of fix thouſand which lay 
ber- before the king, that he broke it, ſlaying the cap- 
to tain thereof, Artagerſes, with his own hands, and 
ad. putting all the reſt to flight, Hereupon his whole 
ata= Company of ſix hundred, very few excepted, began 
ala to follow the chaſe, leaving Cyrus too ill attended, 
ad- Who perceiving where the king ſtood in troup, un- 
bro- certain whether to fight, or leave the field, could 

* not contain himſelf, but ſaid, I ſee the man; and 


== preſently with a ſmall handful of men about him 
ran upon his brother, whom he ſtruck thro? the 
=X cuiraſs, and wounded in the breaſt. Having given 
this ſtroke, which was his laſt, he received imme- 
XX daately the fatal blow, which gave period at once 
to his ambition and life, being wounded under the 
eye with a dart, thrown by a baſe fellow; where- 
with aſtoniſhed, he fell dead from his horſe, or fo 
hurt, that it was impoſſible to have recovered him, 
tho? all which were with him did their beſt for his 
ſafety; not caring afterwards for their own lives, 
when once they perceived that Cyrus their maſter 
was ſlain. Artaxerxes cauſed the head and right 


8 ſhewed to his people, who now purſuing them, 
= fled apace, calling upon the name of Cyrus, and 
8 dcliring him to pardon them. But when this great 
accident had breathed new courage into the king's 
oops, and utterly diſmay'd ſuch Per/ian captains, 
as were now, even in their own eyes, no better 
| than rebels; it was not long ere the camp of Cyrus 
| was taken, being quite abandoned; from whence 


| Artaxerxes, making all ſ. arrived quickly at 
No Xivin WON JOY 


aſters received, the exploit of 7:/aphernes in break- 
ing thro* the Greeks would have yielded little com- 
fort. For Tiſſaphernes had not ſlain any one man 
of the Greeks 3 but contrariwiſe, when he gave up- 
on them, they opening their battel, drove him with 
great ſlaughter thro? them, in ſuch wiſe, that he ra- 
ther eſcaped as out of an hard paſſage, than forced 
his way thro* the ſquadron of the Greeks. © Hereof 
the king being informed by him, and that the Greeks, 
as maſters of the field, gave chaſe to all that came 
in their ſight; they ranged their companies into 
good order, and followed after theſe Greeks, intend- 
ing to ſet upon them in the rear. But theſe good ſol- 
diers perceiving the king's approach, turned their 
faces, and made head againſt him ; who not intend- 
ing to ſeek honour with danger of his life, wheeled 
about and fled, being purſued unto a certain village, 
that lay under a hill, on the top whereof he made 
a ſtand, rather in a bravery, than with a purpoſe 
to attempt upon theſe bold fellows any further. For 
he knew well that his brother's death had ſecured 
his eſtate, whom he would ſeem to have ſlain with 
his own hand, thinking that fact alone ſufficient to 
give reputation to his valour ; and this reputation 
he thought that he might now preſerve well enough, 
by ſhewing a manly look half a mile off. On the 
top of this hill therefore he advanced his ſtandard, 
a golden eagle diſplay'd on the top of a ſpear. 
This enſign might have encouraged his people, had 
not ſome of the Greeks eſpied it, who not meanin 

that he ſhould abide ſo near them, with all their 
power marched towards him. The king diſcover- 
ing their approach, fled upon the ſpur, ſo that none 
remained in the place of battle, ſave only the Greeks, 
who had loſt that day not one man, nor taken an 

other harm, than that one of them was hurt with an 
arrow. Much they wondered that they heard no 


news of Cyrus, but thinking that he was purſuing 


the army, they thought it was fitteſt for them, ha- 
ving that day done enough, to return to their quar- 
ters, and take their ſupper, to which they had good 
appetite, becauſe the expectation of the king's com- 
ing had given them no leiſure to dine. 


Ser. V. 


The hard eſtate of the Greeks after the fight 3, and 
how Artaxerxes in vain ſought to have made them 
yield unto him. 


T was now about the ſetting of the ſun, and 

they bringing home dark night with them, found 
their camp ſpoiled, little or nothing being left, that 
might ſerve for food: ſo that wanting victuals to 
fatisfy their hunger, they refreſhed their weary bodies 
with ſleep. In the mean ſeaſon Artaxerues return- 
ing to his camp, which he entred by torch-light, 
could not enjoy the pleaſure of his good fortune en- 


hand of his brother to be: forthwith ſtruck off, and / tire, becauſe he perceived that the baſeneſs of his 


people, and weakneſs of his empire, was now plain- 
ly diſcovered to the Greeks : which gave him aſſu- 
rance, that if any of theſe who had beheld the ſhame- 
ful deameanor of his army, ſhould live to carry 
tidings home, it would not be long ere with greater 
forces they diſputed with him for his whole ſignio- 
ry. Wherefore he reſolved to try all means, where- 
by he might bring them to deſtruction, and not let 
one eſcape to carry tidings of that which he had 
e „ ſeen: 
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whereunto he required their anſwer. Clearchus the 
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ſeen: to which purpoſe he ſent them a brave meſ- 
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ſage the next morning. Charging them to deliver 
up their arms, and come to his gates, to wait there 
upon his mercy. It ſeems that he was in good hope 
to have found their high courages broken, upon re- 

ort of his brother's death; but he was greatly de- 
ceived in that thought : for the Greeks being adver- 
tiſed that morning from Ariæus, a principal com- 
mander under Cyrus, that his maſter being ſlain, 


he had retired himſelf to the place of their laſt en- 


camping, about eight miles from them, whence in- 
tending to return into Ionia, his meaning was to 
diſlodge the next day, awaiting for them ſo long if 
they would join with him, but reſolving to ſtay no 
longer: they ſent anſwer back to Ariæus, that ha- 
ving beaten the king out of the field, and finding 
none that durſt reſiſt them, they would place Ariæ- 
us himſelf on the king's throne, if he would join 
with them, and purſue the victory. Before they re- 
ceived any reply to this anſwer, the meſſengers of 
Artaxerxes arrived at the camp, whoſe errand ſeem'd 
to the captains very inſolent: one told them that 
it was not for the vanquiſhers to yield their weapons; 
another, that he would die ere he yielded to ſuch a 
motion; a third aſked, whether the king, as ha- 
ving the victory, required their weapons; if ſo, 
why did he not fetch them? or, whether he deſired 
them in way of friendſhip? for then would they firſt 
know, with what courteſy he meant to requite their 
kindneſs? To this queſtion Phalinus, a Grecian, 
waiting upon T://aphernes, anſwered ; that the king 
having ſlain Cyrus, knew no man that could pre- 
tend any title to his kingdom, in the midſt whereot 
he held them faſt incloſed with great rivers, being 
able to bring againſt them ſuch numbers of men, as 
they wanted ſtrength to Kill if they would hold up 
their throats, for which cauſe he accounted them his 
priſoners. Theſe words, to them, who knew them- 
{elves to be free, were nothing pleaſant, There- 
fore one told Phalinus, that having nothing left 
but their arms and valour, whilſt they kept their 
arms their valour would be ſerviceable ; but ſhould 
they yield them, it was to be doubted, that their 
bodies would not long remain their own. Hereat 
Phalinus laughed, ſaying, this young man did ſeem 
a philoſopher, and made a pretty ſpeech ; but that 
his deep ſpeculation ſhewed his wits to be very ſhal- 
low, it he thought with his arms and his valour to 
prevail againſt the great king. It ſeems that Pha- 
linus being a courtier, and imploy'd in a buſineſs 
of importance, thought himſelf too profound a 
ſtateſman, to be check'd in his embaſſage by a book- 
iſh diſcourſer. But his wiſdom herein failed him. 
For whatſoever he himſelf was (of whom no more is 
known than that he brought an unhoneſt meſſage to 
his own countrymen, perſwading them, baſely to 
ſurrender their weapons and lives to the mercileſs 
Barbarians) this young ſcholar by him deſpiſed, 
was that great Xenophon, who, when all the princi- 
pal commanders were ſurpriſed by treachery of the 
Perſians, being a private gentleman, and having 
never ſeen the wars before, undertook the conduct 
of the army, which he brought ſafe into Greece, free- 
ing it from all thoſe, and from greater dangers than 
Phalinus could propound. Some there were who 
promiſed to be faithful to the king, as they had been 
to Cyrus, offering their ſervice in Egypt, where they 
thought Artaxerxes might have uſe of them. But 
the final anſwer was, that without weapons they 
could neither do the king good as friends, nor de- 
tend themſelves from him as enemies. Hereupon 
Phalinus delivered the king's further pleaſure, which 
was to grant them truce, whilſt they abode where 
they then were, denouncing war if they ſtirredthence ; 


general told him, they liked it. How (faith Phali- 
nus) muſt I underſtand you? as chooſing peace if 
we ſtay, orotherwiſe war, ſaid Clearchus. But whe- 
ther war or peace? quoth this politick embaſſador. 
To whom Clearchus (not willing to acquaint him 
with their purpoſe) Let our doings tell you; and 
ſo diſmiſſed him no wiſer than he came. All that 
day' the Greeks were fain to feed upon their horſes, 
aſſes, and other beaſts, which they roaſted with ar- 
rows, darts, and wooden targets thrown away by 
the enemies. | | 8 
Sr V4." 

Flow the Greeks began to return homewards. 


A T night they took their way towards Ariæus, 
to whom they came at midnight, being for- 
ſaken by 400 foot, and 40 horſe, all Thratians, who 
fled over to the king, by whom how they were en- 
tertained, I do not find. Like enough it is, that 
they were cut in pieces; for had they been kindly 
uſed, it may well be thought that ſome of them 
ſhould have accompanied 7if/aphernes, and ſerved 
as ſtales to draw in the reſt. Ariæus being of too 
baſe a temper and birth, to think upon ſeeking the 
kingdom for himſelf, with ſuch aſſiſtance as might 
have given it unto Cyrus, was very well pleaſed to 
make covenant with them for mutual aſſiſtance unto 
the laſt : whereunto both parts having ſworn, he ad- 
viſed them to take another way homeward, which 
ſhould be ſomewhat longer, yet ſafer and fitter to 
relieve them with victuals, than that by which they 
came. The next day, having made a weariſome 
march, and tired the ſoldiers, they found the king's | 
army which had coaſted them, lodged in certain 
villages, where they purpoſed themſelves to have 
encamped: towards which Clearchus made directly, 
becauſe he would not ſeem by declining them to 
ſhew fear or weakneſs. That the king's men were 
contented to remove, and give place to their bet- 
ters, it cannot be ſtrange to any that hath conſider- 
ed their former behaviour; nor ſtrange, that the 
Grectans, being weary and hungry, and ly ing among 
enemies in an unknown country, ſhould be very 
fearful; but it is almoſt paſt belief, that the noiſe 
which was heard of theſe poor men, calling one to 
another tumultuouſly, as the preſent condition in- 
forced them to do, ſhould make the Per/ians fly 
out of their camp, and ſo affright the great king, 
that inſtead of demanding their arms, he ſhould 
crave peace of them, The next day very early, 
came meſſengers from Artaxerxes, deſiring free ac- 
ceſs for embaſſadors to intreat of peace. Were it 
not that ſuch particulars do beſt open the quality of 
the perſons, by whom things were managed, I ſhould 


hold it fitter to run over the general paſſages of thoſe 


times, than to dwell among circumſtances. But 
ſurely it is a point very remarkable, that when Clear- 
chus had willed the meſſengers to bid the king pre- 
pare for battel, becauſe the Greeks (as he ſaid) want- 


ing whereupon to dine, could not endure to hear of 


truce till their bellies were full; Artaxerxes diſſem- 
bling the indignity, was contented ſweetly to ſwal- 
low down this pill, ſending them guides, who con- 
ducted them to a place where was plenty of victuals 
to relieve them. , 
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How Tiſſaphernes, ander colour of peace, betray'd all | | 
the captains of the Greeks. | 5 
Icherto the Greets relying upon their o.] 


virtue, had rather advanced their affairs, 
LAS, than 


Chap. X. 
than. brought themſelves into any ſtraights or terms 
7 But now came unto them the ſub- 
til fox Tiſſapbernes, who circumventing the chief 
commanders by fine flights, did miſchievouſly en- 
WW trap them, to the extream danger of the army. He 
told them, that his province lying near unto Greece, 
nad cauſed him greatly to deſire that their de] Iverance 
might be wrought by his procurement; knowing 
well, that in time to come, both they and their 
countrymen at home, would not be unthankful for 
ſuch a benefit. Herewithal he forgot not to re- 
hearſe the great ſervice that he had done to his 
maſter, being the firſt that advertiſed him of Cy- 
rus's intent, and having not only brought him a 
good ſtrength of men, but in the day of battel 
ſhewed his face to the Greeks, when all others turn- 
ed their backs : that he, together with the king, did 
enter their camp, and gave chaſe to the Barbarians 
that ſtood on the part of Cyrus. All this (quoth 
he) did I alledge to the king, intreating that he 
would give me leave to conduct you ſafe into Greece; 
in which ſuit I have good hope to ſpeed, if you 
will ſend a mild anſwer to him, who hath willed 
me to ask you, for what cauſe you have borne arms 
againſt him. The captains hearing this, were con- 
tented to give gentle words, which Ti/aphernes rela- 
ting to the king, procured (though very hardly as 
he ſaid) that peace ſhould be granted :. the conditions 
whereof were; that they ſhould pals freely thro? all 
the king's dominions, paying for what they took, 
and committing no ſpoil : yet that it ſhould be law- 
ul for them to take victuals by force, in any place 
that refuſed to afford them an open market. Here- 
u pon both parties having ſworn, the league was con- 
= cluded, and 7i/aphernes returning to the king to 
take leave, and end all buſineſs, came unto them 

again after twenty days, and then they ſet forward. 

ZE This interim of twenty days, which T:/aphernes did 
ſpend at the court, miniſtered great occaſion of 
X miſtruſt to his new confederates. For beſides his 
XZ 1ong abſence, which alone ſufficed to breed doubt; 


8 
e 


che brethren and kindred of Ariæus repairing daily 


. = 
' bt 

e 
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4 to him, and other Perſians to his ſoldiers, did 


X work him and them ſo with aſſurance of pardon, 
XX and other allurements, that he daily grew more 
ſtrange to the Greeks than formerly he had been. 
XK This cauſed many to adviſe Clearchus, rather to 
X paſs forward as well as he might, than to rely upon 
X covenants, and fit {till whilſt the king laid ſnares 
to entrap them. But he on the contrary perſwaded 
them to reſt contented whilſt they were well, 
and not to caſt themſelves again into thoſe difficul- 
ties, out of which they were newly freed by the 
nate treaty ; reciting withal their own wants, and the 
XX King's means, but eſpecially the oaths mutually gi- 
ven and taken, wherewith he ſaw no reaſon wh 
che enemy ſhould have clogged himſelf if he meant 
= miſchict, having power enough to do them harm by 
| a fair and open war. 

Tifſaphernes was a very honourable man (if ho- 
nour may be valued by greatneſs and place in 
court) which cauſed his oath to be the more eſtee- 
med; foraſmuch as no inforcement, or baſe reſpect 
was like to have drawn it from him. But his falſe- 
| hood was ſuch, both in ſubftance and in ſucceſs, as 
may fitly expound that ſaying, which proceeded 
from a fountain of truth, I hare a rich man a har, 
A lye may find excuſe when it grows out of fear: 
for that paſſion hath his original from weakneſs, 
But when power, which is a character of the Al- 
mighty, ſhall be made the ſupporter of untruth, the 
falſhood is moſt abominable ; for the offender, like 
proud Jucifer, advancing his own ſtrength againſt 
the Divine Juſtice, doth commit that ſin with an 
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high hand, which commonly produceth lamentable 
effects, and is followed with ſure vengeance. It 
was not long ere 7;/aphernes found means to de- 
ſtroy all the captains, whom he ſubtilly got into 
his power by a train; making the general Clear- 
chus himſelf the means to draw in all the reſt. The 
buſineſs was contrived thus: having travelled ſome 
days together in ſuch wiſe, that the Perſians did not 
encamp with the Greeks, who were very jealous 
of the great familiarity appearing between 71% 
phernes, and Ariæus; Clearchus thought it conve- 
nient to root out of Tiſapherness brains all cauſes of 


diſtruſt, whereof many had grown in that ſhort 


time. To which purpoſe obtaining private confe- 
rence with him, he rehearſed the oath of confedera- 
cy, which had paſſed between them, ſhewing how 
religiouſly he meant to keep it; and repeating the 
benefits, which the Greeks did receive by the help 
of Ti apbernes, he promiſed that their love ſhould 
appear to him not unfruitful, if he would make uſe 
of their ſervice againſt the Myſians or Piſidians, who 
were accuſtomed to infeſt his province ; or againſt 
the Egyptians, who were then rebels to the great king. 
For which cauſe he deſired him, that whereas all di- 
vine and human reſpects had linked them together, 
he would not give place to any cloſe accuſation or 
ſuſpicion, whereby might grow ſudden inconve- 
nience to either of them, upon no juſt ground. The 
faithleſs Perſian was very much delighted with this 
ſpeech, which miniſtered fair occaſion to the exe- 
cution of his purpoſe. Therefore he told Clear- 
chus, that all this was by him wiſely conſidered, 
wiſhing him further to call to mind how many ways 
he could have uſed to bring them to confuſion, with- 
out peri] to himſelf, eſpecially by burning the coun- 
try, thro* which they were to paſs, whereby they 
muſt needs have periſhed by mere famine. For 
which cauſe he ſaid that it had been great folly to 
ſeek by perjury, odious to God and man, the de- 
ſtruction of ſuch as were already in his hands: but 
the truth was, that his own love to them had mo- 
ved him to work their ſafety; not only for thoſe 
ends which Clearchus had recounted, of pleaſures 
that might redound to himſelf, and the king, by 
their aſſiſtance; but for that he might, by their friend- 
ſhip, hope to obtain what Cyrus had miſs'd. Final- 
ly, he invited the credulous gentleman to ſupper, 
and ſent him away ſo well aſſured of his good will, 
that he promiſed to bring all the captains with him 
to the ſame place, where, in preſence of them all, 
Tiſſaphernes likewiſe promiſed to tell openly, which 
of them had by ſecret information ſought to raiſe 
diſſenſion between them. Clearchus himſelf being 
thus deceived, with great importunity drew all the 
chief commanders, and many of the inferior lea- 
ders, to repair with him to the camp of Ii J aphernes, 
whither followed them about two hundred of the 
common ſoldiers, as it had been to ſome common 
fair, But being there arrived, Clearchus with other 
the five principal colonels were called into the tent, 
the reſt ſtaying without, where they had not waited 
long ere a ſign was given, upon which they with- 
in were apprehended, and the reſidue ſlain, Forth- 
with certain bands of Perſian horſe- men ſcoured 
the field, killing as many Greeks as they met; and 
riding up to the very camp of the Greciaus, who 
wondered much at the tumult, whereof they knew 
not the cauſe, till one, eſcaping ſorely wounded, in- 
formed them of all that had been done. Hereup- 
on the Greeks took arms in haſte, thinking that the 
enemy would forthwith have aſſailed their camp. 
Anon they might perceive the embaſſadors of T/- 
ſaphernes, among whom were his own brother, and 
Ariæus, followed with three hundred horſe, 2 
5 | calle 
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called for the principal men in the army, ſaying, ed to take up their lodging two or three miles fur. 
that they brought a meſſage from the king, which ther, among ſome plentiful villages, and fo to pro- 
Ariæus delivered to this effect: That Clearchus, ceed, marching towards the heads of thoſe great 
having broken his faith, and the league made, was rivers, which lay in their way, and to paſs them 
juſtly rewarded with death; that Menon and Proxe- where they were fordable. Many attempts were 
21s, two other of the five colonels, for detecting made upon them by Tiſaphernes, whom they, ſer- 
his treachery, were highly honoured and finally, ving all on foot, were not able to requite for the 
that the king required them to ſurrender their arms, harm which they received by the Perſian archers, 
which were due to him, as having belonged unto who ſhot at a farther diſtance than the Greets could 
his ſervant Cyrus. When ſome alteration had fol- reach. For this cauſe did Xenophon provide ſlings, 
lowed upon this meſſage, Xenophon told the em- wherewith he over-reached the enemy; and finding 
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baſſadors, that if Clearchus had in ſuch ſort offend- ſome horſes fit for ſervice, that were employed a- 
ed, it was well that he was in ſuch fort puniſhed : mong the carrrages, he ſet men upon them; train- 
but he willed them to ſend back Menon and Proxe- ing likewiſe his archers, to ſhoot compaſs, who had 
nus, whom they had ſo greatly honoured, that by been accuſtomed to the AY Two By theſe 
them, as by common friends to both nations, the means did he bear off the Perſians who aſſailed 
Greeks might be adviſed how to anſwer the Per- him; and ſometimes gave them chaſe with that 


an. Hereunto the embaſſadors knew not how to band of fifty horſe, which being well back'd, with 


frame any reply, and therefore departed without a firm body of foot-men, and ſeconded with troo 

ſpeaking one word more. Clearchus, and the other of the light-armed-ſhot and lingers, compelled the 
four were ſent to Artaxerxes, by whoſe command- enemy to lie a-loof. 7:/aphernes, not daring to come 
ment their heads were ſtruck off. I hold it not to handy-gripes with theſe reſolute men, did poſ- 


amiſs to prevent the order of time, annexing to this ſeſs/the tops of mountains, and places of advantage, 


perfidiouſneſs of T:/aphernes, the reward which he by{which they were to paſs. But finally, when their 


afterward received. He ſaw his province waſted valour made way through all ſuch difficulties, ge 


by the Greeks, againſt whom, receiving from his betook himſelf to that courſe, which was indeed the 
maſter convenient aid of men and money, he did ſo ſureſt, of burning the country. With great ſor- 
ill manage his affairs, that neither ſubtilty nor per- row did the Greeks behold the villages on fire, and 
jury (to which he failed not to have recourſe) avail- thereby all hope of victuals cut off. Some adviſed 


ing him; finally, the king was jealous of his cun- to defend the country, as granted by the enemy him 


ning head, and ſent a new lieutenant into thoſe parts, ſelf to be theirs ; others, to make more fires ; if ſo, 
who took it from his ſhoulders. Such was the re- perhaps the Per/fians might be aſhamed to do that 
compence of his treachery, which made him ſo which were the deſire of ſuch as made paſlage in 
miſtruſted at home, that the ſervice which he could hoſtile manner ; but theſe were faint comforts. The 
not do, he was thought upon private ends to neg- beſt counſel was, that being near unto the Carduchi, 
lect; and fo hated abroad, that he knew not which a people enemy to the Perſian, they ſhould enter in- 


way to fly from the ſtroke, all the world being ſhut to their country, paſſing over ſome high mountains 3 


againſt him. But now let us return to the proſperi- which lay between them. This courſe they follow- 
ty, wherein he triumphed without great cauſe, ha- ed, which could not have availed them, if Tiapher- 
ving betrayed braver men than himſelf, and in- ne, had begun ſooner to cut off their victuals, rather 
tending to bring the like miſchief upon the whole than to ſeek to force, or to circumvent them by his 
army. | fine wit. 


SR e r. VIII. | S.CT. 


How Xenophon heartned the Greeks, and in de- The difficulties which the Greek army found in paſſing 
ſpight of Tiſſaphernes went off ſafely. through the land of the Carduchi, | 


REAT was the heavineſs of the ſoldiers, be- Ntering upon the land of the Carduchi, they 

ing now left deſtitute of leaders, and no leſs wereencounter*d with many difficulties of ways, 

their fear of the evil hanging over their heads, which but much more afflicted by the fierce inhabitants, 
they knew not well how to avoid. Among the reſt, who, accuſtomed by force to defend themſelves 
Xenophon, whoſe learning ſupplied his want of ex- againſt the huge armies of the Perſian, were no way 
perience, finding the deep ſadneſs of the whole inferior to the Greeks in daring, but only in the art 
army to be ſuch, as hindered them from taking any of war. They were very light of foot, skilful ar- 
courſe of preventing the danger at hand, began to chers, and uſed the fling well; which weapons in 


. adviſe the under-officers of Proxenus's companies, that mountainous country, were of much uſe againſt 


whoſe familiar friend he had been, to bethink them- theſe poor travellers, afflicting them in ſeven days, 
ſelves of ſome means, whereby their ſafety might which they ſpent in that paſſage, far more than all 
be wrought, and the ſoldiers encouraged 3 ſetting the power of the great king had done. Between 


before their eyes whatſoever might ſerve to give the territory of theſe Carduchi, and the parts of f 


them hope, and above all, perſwading them in no Armenia confining them, ran Centrites, a great ri- 
wiſe to yield to the mercy of their barbarous e- ver, upon which the Greeks refreſhed themſelves 
nemies. | one day, rejoicing that they had ſo well eſcaped theſe 

Hereupon they deſired him to take upon him dangers, and hoping that the remainder would 
the charge of that regiment ; and ſo together with prove eaſy.” But the next morning they ſaw cer- 
him, the ſame night calling up ſuch as were re- tain troops of horſe, that lay to forbid their paſſage. 


maining of any account, they made choice of the Theſe were levied by the kings deputies in thoſe i 
fitteſt men to ſucceed in the places of thoſe who 2 Tifſaphernes and his companies having ta- 


were ſlain, or taken, This being done, and order ken their way towards Jonia. The river was broad 


ſet down for diſburdening the army of all ſuper- and deep, fo that it was not poſſible for ſuch as would 


fluous impediments, they eaſily comforted themſelves enter it, to make reſiſtance againſt thoſe which kept 
for the loſs of Tiaphernes's aſſiſtance, hoping to the oppoſite banks. To encreaſe theſe dangers, the 


take victuals by force better cheap than he had been Carduchi followed upon them, lay on the fide of a | 


wont to {ell them: to which purpoſe they intend- mountain, within les than a mile of the water. But 
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: theit hap to diſcover a ford, by which 
1 ——— 01 them paſſing over, did eaſily 
chaſe away the ſubjects of the Perſian; and then 
; Kade back the moſt expedite men, gave ſuccour 
to the rearward, againſt which the Carduchi being 
lightly armed, could not on plain ground make re- 
fiſtance hand to hand. Theſe Carduchi ſeem to have 
inhabited the mountains of Niphates, which are not 
far from the ſpring of Tigris; tho' Ptolemy place 
them far more to the eaſt upon the river of Cyrus in 
Media, wherein he differs much from Xenophon, 
Whoſe relation being grounded upon his own know- 
ledge, doth beſt in this caſe deſerve credit. Of the 
river Centrites (as of many other rivers, towns, 
and places, mentioned by Xenophon) I will not la- 
bour to make a conjecture, which may endure the 
ſeverity of a critick. For Ptolemy, and the whole 
nation of geographers, add ſmall light to this ex- 
dition 3 = of this laſt, I think it the ſame 
which falleth into Tigris, not much above Artaſi- 
2 garta, ſpringing out of Niphates, and running by 
LE the town of Sardeva in Gordene, a province of Ar- 
muenia the great, wherein the Greeks, having paſſed 
9 Centrites, did arrive. 
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X. 


How Teribazus, governour of Armenia, ſeeking to en- 
trap the Greeks with terms of feigned peace, 
diſappointed, and ſhamefully beaten. 


S Rer. 


Fr E army finding in Armenia good proviſi- 
| on, marched without any diſturbance about 
fifty or threeſcore miles to the heads of the river 
Tigris, and paſſing over them, travelled as far fur- 
ther without reſiſtance, till they were encountered 
by Teribazus, at the river Teleboa, which Xenophon 
commends, as a goodly water, though ſmall ; but 
Ptolemy and others omit it. Teribazus governed 
that country for the Perſian, and was in great fa- 
vour with Artaxerxes, whoſe court may ſeem to 
have been a ſchool where the art of falſhood was 
taught as wiſdom. He deſired peace of the Greeks, 
which was made upon this condition, That they 
ſhould take what they pleaſed, but not burn down 
the towns and villages in their way. As ſoon as 
he had made this league, he levied an army, and 
beſetting the ſtraits of certain mountains which the 
== were to paſs, hoped well to make ſuch benefit of 
ZE their ſecurity, as might give him the commendations 
ol being no leſs crattily diſhoneſt than Tiſaphernes. 
Yet his cunning failed of ſucceſs. For a great ſnow 
fell, which cauſed the Greeks to- make many fires, 
and ſome of his men wandered about ſeeking relief. 


his that was taken priſoner, the whole plot was re- 
vealed. Hereupon the Greeks, taking this captive 
with them for a guide, ſought him out; and co- 
ming upon his camp, did fo afright him, that be- 
fore the whole army could arrive. there, the ſhout 
which was raiſed by the vant-currors, chaſed him 
away, They took his pavilion, wherein (beſides 
many ſlaves, that were artificers of voluptuouſneſs) 

very rich furniture was left by the treacherous cow- 
ard, who returned no more to challenge it. From 


phrates, not far below the ſprings thereof, travelled 
with much difficulty through deep ſnow, being fol- 


| lowed aloof by the enemy, who durſt not approach 
them, but did cut off ſuch as they 


behind. The inhabitants of the country, through 
8 which they marched, had their wintering-houſes un- 
der ground, wherein was found great plenty of vic- 
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By the fires he was diſcovered, and by a ſoldier of 


hence the army went north. ward, and paſſing Eu- 
found ſtragling 


« Trabiſond, a Colony of the Greeks, ſituate in the bottn of the Euxine ſa 


of "the Wort D. 


tuals; and of cattel, which likewiſe did winter int 
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the ſame cellars with the bwners: Having refreſh- 


ed themſelves in thoſe parts, and taken ſufficient 


eaſe after the miſerable journey, which had conſum- 
ed many of them with extream cold; they depart- 
ed, leading with them many bond- ſlaves, and ta- 
king away (beſides other horſes and cattel) ſome 
colts that were bred up for the great king. ; 


SEC. XI. 


The paſſage of the army to Trabiſond, through the 
countries bordering upon the river of Phaſis, and 
other obſcure nations. | 8 3&0 


O without impediment they came to the river 

Phaſis, near whereunto the people called Pha- 
fiani Taochi, and Chalybes were ſeated. Theſe na- 
tions were joined together, and occupying the tops of 
a ledge of mountains, which the Greeks were to pals, 
made countenance of war: but ſome companies be- 
ing ſent by night to ſeize upon a place of equal 
height to that whereon the enemies lay, makin 
good the piece of ground which they had taken, ſe- 
cured the aſcent of the reſt; which cauſed theſe 
people to fly, every one retiring to the defence of 
his own. The firſt upon whoſe country the Greeks 
did enter were the Tacchi, who conveying all their 
proviſion of victuals into ſtrong holds, brought the 
army into much want, until with hard labour one 
place was forced, wherein great ſtore of cattel were 
taken; the people, to avoid captivity, threw them- 
ſelves headlong down the rocks, the very women 


throwing down firſt their own children, and then 


caſting themſelves upon them. Here was taken a 
great booty of cattel, which ſerved to feed them, 
travelling through the land of the Chalybes, of whom 
they got nothing but ſtrokes. The Chalybes were 
a very ſtout nation, well armed at all points, and 
exceeding fierce. They encounter'd the Greeks 
hand to hand, killing as many as they took priſo- 
ners, and cutting off their heads, which they car- 
ried away, ſinging and dancing, to the great grief 


{ 
of their companions living; who were glad, when 


after ſeven days journd they eſcaped from thoſe 
continual ſkirmiſhes, wherewith they had been vex- 
ed by theſe Barbarians. Hence travelling through | 
a good corn-country, inhabited by an obſcure na- 
tion, called the Scythini, they came to a rich town, 
the lord whereof, and of the region adjoining, uſed 
them friendly, and promiſed to guide them to a 
mountain, whence they might diſcover the Euxine 
ſea, From Gymnias (which was the name of his 
town) he led them through the territory of his ene- 
mies, deſiring them to waſte it with ſword and 
fire. After five days march, they came to a moun- 
tain called Teches, being (as I think) a part of the 
mountains called Moſchici, whence their guide ſhew- 
ed them the ſea; towards which they bent their 
courſe, and paſling friendly through the region of 
the Macrones (with whom by means of an inter- 
preter, found among themſelves, who born in that 
place had been ſold into Greece, they made a good 
peace) they arrived in the land of Colchos, wherein 
ſtands the city of * Trabi/ond, called then Trapezus, 
a colony of the Greeks. The Colchi entertaining 


them with hoſtility, were requited with the like; 


tor the army, having now good leiſure to repoſe 
themſelves among their friends the Trapezuntians 
did ſo ſpoil the country thirty] days together, for- 
bearing only the borderers upon Trabi/ond, at the 
citizens requeſt, 122 9 
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How the aring began at Trabiſond to provide a fleet» 


awherewith to return home by ſea : how it came in- 
to the territory of Sinope, and there proſecuted the 
ſame purpoſe. PR On 


Aving now found a haven-town, the ſoldiers 


their tedious land- journeys into an eaſy navigation. 


To which purpoſe Cheriſophus, a Lacedemonian, one 


of the principal commanders, promiſed by means of 
Anaxibius the Lacedemonian admiral, who was his 
friend, that he would provide veſſels to embark 
them. Hori thus concluded, they likewiſe . took 
order for the ſtaying of ſuch ſhips as ſhould pals 
that way, meaning to uſe them for their navigation. 
Leſt all this proviſion ſhould be found inſufficient 
for the tranſportation of the whole army, Xenophon 
perſwaded the cities adjoining to clear the ways, and 
make an eaſy paſſage for them by land; whereun- 
to the ſoldiers were utterly unwilling to give ear, 
being deſirous to return by ſea: but the country, 


fearing what inconvenience might grow by their 


long ſtay, did readily condeſcend to Xenophor's re- 
queſt. Two ſhips they borrowed of the Trapezun- 
zians, which they manned and ſent to ſea ; the one 
of them failed directly into Greece, forſaking their 
companions who had put them in truſt to bring 
ſhips into the port of Trabiſond: the other took mer- 
chants and paſſengers, whoſe goods were ſafely kept 
for the owners, but the veſſels were ſtay'd to in- 
creaſe the fleet. After long abode, when victuals 
began to fail, by reaſon that all the land of the 
Colchi, near unto the camp, was already quite waſt- 
ed, they were fain to enibark their ſick men, with 
the women, children, and ſuch of the baggage as 
might beſt be ſpared, in thoſe few ſhips which 
they had already provided. The reſt of the ar- 
my took their way by land to Ceraſus, a Greek 
town, where the fleet likewiſe arrived. Here the 
army being muſtered, was found to conſiſt of eight 
thouſand and ſix hundred men. From hence they 
paſſed through the country of the * Mo/ynaci, who 
were divided into factions. The ſtronger party 
deſpiſing their friendſhip, cauſed them to join with 
the weaker, whom they left maſters of all. 
The next place of their abode was b Cotyora, a 
Greek town likewiſe, and a colony of the Sinopians, 
as Trarezus and Ceraſus were; but the entertain- 
ment which they here found was very churliſh, hav- 
ing neither an open market afforded to them, nor 
the ſick men that were among them admitted into 
any houſe. Hereupon the ſoldiers enter*d the town 
by torce, and (committing no outrage) beſtowed 
thoſe which were ſick in convenient lodgings, ta- 
king into their own hands the cuſtody of the gates. 
Proviſion for the army they made by ſtrong hand, 
partly out of the territory of the Paphlagonians, 
partly out of the lands belonging to the town. 
Theſe news were unwelcome to *© Sizope, whence 
enbafſſadors were ſent to the camp, who complain- 
ing of theſe dealings, and threatening to join with 


the Papblagoniaus, if redreſs could not otherwiſe 


be had, were roundly anſwered by Xenophon, that 
mere neceſſity had enforced the army to teach thoſe 
of Cotyora good manners in fo bad a method; let- 
ting 8 OY, that he feared not to deal with 

em and the Paphlagonian at once, though perhap 
the Papllagonian 8 be . N oh Simope i 
ſelf ; to which, if cauſe were given, they would lend 


2 Moſynaci @ nation of Pontus Ca ocius. 
ſyria, a colony of the Mileſians. 1 | 
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were deſirous to take ſhipping, and change 


better adviſed, promiſing all friendſhip that the ſtate 
of Sinope conld ſhew ; and commanding the town 
of Cotyra to relieve the ſoldiers as well as they 


might. Further, they promiſed to aſſiſt them with 


ſhipping, letting them underſtand how difficult the 


paſſage by land would prove, in regard of the ma- 
ny and great rivers, as Thermodon, Iris, Halys, 


and Parthenius, which croſſed their way. This 
good counſel, and the fair promiſes accompanyin 
it, were kindly accepted by the army, which wel 
perceived, 
no coſt, to be freed from fuch a neighbourhood, 
It was therefore'decreed, that- they would paſs the 
reſt of the way by ſea ; provided, that if there ſhould 
want ſuch number of veſſels as might ſerve to em- 
bark every one of them, then would they not 
put from the ſhore. | 


S x ec T. XIII. 


Of diſſenſion which aroſe in the army; and how it | 


was embarked. 


Itherto the danger of enemies, and miſeries of 
weather and wants, had kept the company 
in firm unity; which now began to diſſolve and to 
thaw, by the neighbouring air of Greece, warmi 
their heads with private reſpects to their ſeveral ends 
and purpoſes. Whilſt they, who were ſent as agents 
from the camp, remained at Sinope; Xenophon con- 
ſidering the ſtrength and valour of his men, and the 
opportunity of the coaſt whereon they lay, thought 
it would be an honourable work to build a city in 
thoſe parts, which were ſoon like to prove great 
and wealthy, in regard both of their own puiſſance, 
and of the great repair of the Greeks into that quar- 
ter. For this cauſe he made ſacrifice, according 
to the ſuperſtition of his time and country, divining 
of his ſucceſs by the entrails of beaſts. The ſooth- 
ſlayer whom he employ'd, had received a great re- 


ward of Cyrus, for conjecturing aright, that Artax- 


erxes would not give battel in ten days: he there- 
fore having preſerved his money carefully, was de- 
ſirous to be ſoon at home, that he might freely en- 
joy his gettings. By him the purpoſe of Xenophon 
was divulged, which was interpreted according to 
the diverſity of mens opinions; ſome approving the 
motion, but the greater part rejecting it. They 
of Sinope and Heraclea, being informed of this con- 
ſultation, were ſore afraid, left the poverty of the 
ſoldiers, who had not wherewith to maintain them- 
ſelves at home, ſhould give ſucceſs to the project. 
Which to prevent, they promiſed to ſupply the ar- 
my with a ſufficient fleet, and likewiſe offered mo- 
ney to ſome of the captains, who thereupon under- 
took to give the ſoldiers pay, if they would preſently 
ſet ſail for Greece. One of theſe captains being a ba- 
niſned man, deſired them to follow him into Troas 3 
another offercd to lead them into Cherroneſus. Xeno- 
phon, who only deſired the common good, was plea- 
ſed greatly' with theſe propoſitions, and profeſſed 
openly that he would have them to ſet forward, 


and hold together in any caſe, puniſhing him as a 


traitor that ſhould forſake the army, before ſuch 
time as they were arrived at their journey's end. 
Silanus the ſooth-ſayer, who had uttered Xenophon's 
purpoſe, was hereby ſtay'd from outrunning his 


fellows, and driven to abide with his wealth. a- 
mong poor men, longer than ſtood with his good 
liking. Alſo the other captains were much trou- 


b Cotyora, @ port-town in the ſame region. © Sinop? a port. torun in Leucc- 
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that the city of Sinope would ſpare for 
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SS found themſelves in great danger of their men 
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_y 


bor themſelves, that they 


one ſufficient man, he might the more convenient] 
procure the good of them all, they determined to 


| | that the money promiſed to them, and 


| bed and afraid, wheti they perceived. = 
them to 


N ſufficient for their navi 


the ſoldiers, came not. For the people of Sinope 


he voyage, and that Xenophon, whom 
wed, kad perfiraded them to this reſolution, 
thought it the Witt way to furniſh them with a 
navy whilſt they were in good readineſs to depart, 
but to keep the money to themſelves. The captains 
therefore who being diſappointed by theſe towns, 


whom they had deceived with fair hopes, repente 
much of their haſty offers, and ſignifying as much 
to Xenophon, pray'd him to make propoſition to 
the army, of taking the ſhips, and failing to Pha- 
fis, where they might ſeize upon lands, and plant 
themſelves in ſuch wiſe as ſhould ſtand beſt with 


I | their good liking. But finding him cold in the 


buſineſs, they began to work the principal of their 


reſt. This news becoming publick, bred a ſuſpi- 
cion of Xenophon, as if he had won the reſt of the 
captains to his purpoſe, and meant now to carry 
the army quite another way from their own home. 
Wherefore aſſembling the companies, he gave them 
ſatisfaction, and withal complained of ſome diſor- 
ders, which he cauſed them to redreſs. A genera 
inquiſition was likewiſe made of offences commit- 
ted ſince the death of Cyrus 3 which being puniſhed, 
all things were in quiet. Shortly after came em- 
baſſadors from Corylas, lord of the Paphlagonians, 
who ſending preſents deſired peace of the Greeks : 
the embaſſadors were friendly entertained, and peace 
concluded, which needed not to have been ſought, 
for that the Greeks having now their fleet in a rea- 
dineſs, did ſoon weigh anchors, and ſet fail for 
Harmene the port of Sinope, whether Cheriſophus 
came, bringing with him a few gallies from the ad- 


pay as ſoon as they came into the parts of Greece. 


SECT, XIV. 


Another great diſſenſion and diſtraction of the army. 
Hou the mutincers were beaten by the Barbarians, 
and reſcued-by Xenophon. 


HE nearer they approached to Greece, the 
greater was their deſire to make proviſion 
might not return home 
empty-handed. Wherefore truſting well, that if the 
charge of the army were abſolutely committed to 


make Xenophon ſole commander of all; in whoſe 
favour, as well the captains as the common ſoldiers 
were very earneſt and violent. But he, either fear- 


ing to diſpleaſe the Lacedemonians, who were jea- 


lous of him already (being incenſed by . that fugi- 
tive who forſook the army at Trabizond; flying 
with one of their two ſhips) or moved by ſome to- 
kens appearing to him in the entrails, that threaten- 


hement contention, that this honour was laid upon 
Cheriſophus a Lacedemonian. 


duct of a voluntary army, wanting pay, 


was, by right or by wrong to get wealth whereſoe- 


or of foe. -Cheriſophus had been general but fix 
or ſeven days when he was depoſed, for having been 
unwilling to rob the town of Heraclea, which had 


— — 


and Heraclea, knowing that the army was now re- 


— 


own followers, hoping by them to draw in all the 


ed ill ſueceſs to his government, procured with ve- 


e 2. It ſeems that Xeno- 
Phon, conſidering the vexations ineident to the con- 


duct of: did wiſely 
in yielding to ſuch tokens as forbad him to accept 
it: eſpecially, knowing ſo well their deſire, which 
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ſent preſents to the camp, and been very beneficial 
unto them in lending ſhips for their tranſportation: 
Two days they had failed by the coaft of %, when 
being paſs'd thoſe great rivers, which would have 
given impediment to their journey by land, they 
touched at Heraclea, where conſulting how to take 
their way onwards, ' whether by land or ſea, one ſe- 
ditious man began to put them in mind of ſeeking 
to get ſomewhat for themſelves ; telling them that 
all their proviſion would be ſpent in three days, 

and that being now come out of the enemies coun- 

try, victuals and other neceſſaries could not be had 

without money; for which cauſe he gave advice to 
ſend meſſengers into the town of Heraclea, giving 
the citizens to underſtand what their wants were, and 
demanding of them three thouſand pieces of money, 
called Cyzicens, which ſum amounteth to two thou- 
ſand and five hundred pounds ſterling, or thereabouts. 
This motion was greatly applauded, and the ſum 
raiſed to ten thouſand Cygicens at leaſt: which to 
require, they thought Cheri/ophus, as being gene- 
ral, the fitteſt man; others had more defire to ſend 
Xenophon : but in vain, for they both refuſed it, and 
renounced the action as diſhoneſt, Left therefore 
either of theſe ſhould fail in managing the buſineſs 
which agreed not with his diſpoſition, others of 
more impudence and leſs diſcretion were ſent, who 
in ſuch wiſe delivered their inſolent meſſage ; that 
the citizens taking time to deliberate upon their re- 


queſt, brought what they could out of the fields in- 


to the town, and ſhutting the gates, did forthwith 
man the walls. When the ſoldiers perceived them 
ſelves ro be diſappointed of their ravenous purpoſe, 
they fell to mutiny, ſaying, that their leaders had 

etray'd them: and being for the more part of them 
Arcadians, and Acheans, they torlook immediately 
Cheriſophus and Xenophon, chooſing new leaders out 
of their own number. Above four thouſand five 


hundred they were, all heavily arm'd, who electing 


miral Anaxibius, who promiſed to give the army ten captains, failed unto the port of Calpas, which 


is the mid-way between Heraclea and Bizantium, 
with purpoſe to aſſail the Bythinians on the ſudden, 
With Cheriſopbus there abode two thouſand and one 
hundred, -of whom, one thouſand and four hundred 
were armed weightily : Xenophon had two thouſand 
foot, three hundred whereof were lightly armed, 
and forty horſe,” which ſmall band had done good 
ſervice already, and could not have been ſpared 
now. Cheriſophus had agreed with Cleander go- 
vernour of Bizantium, to meet him at the mouth 
of the river Calpas, whither Cleander promiſed to 
bring ſome gallies to convey him over into Greece; 


y for which cauſe he took his way thicher by land, 
leaving to Xenophon ſuch ſhipping as he had, who 


paſſing ſome part of the way by ſea, landed upon 
the confines of Heraclea, and Thracia Aſiatica, in- 
tending to make a cut thro* the mid-land count 

to the Propont. The mutineers, who had landed at 
Calpas by night, with purpoſe to take ſpoils in Bi- 


thynia, divided themſelves into ten companies, eve- 


ry captain leading his own regiment into ſome vil-. 
lage, five or ſix miles from the ſea : in the greater 
towns were two regiments quartered, and Jo was 
that part of the country ſurpriſed on the ſudden, 
and ſacked all at one time. The place of rendez- 
vous was an high piece of ground, where ſome of 
them arrived, finding no diſturbance ; others, not 
without much trouble and danger; two companies 
were broken and defeated, only eight men eſcaping, 


Bs £ the reſt were all put to the ſword. For the Thra- 
ver it might be found, without all regard of friend 


cians, which hadflip'd at firſt out of the ſoldiers hands, 


did raiſe the country, and finding the Greeks loaden 


with booty, took the advantage of their diſorder, 
cutting in pieces thoſe two regiments: which one, 
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449. 
they attempted the reſt, encompaſſing the hill 
on they encamped. One great advan 
cians had, that being all light- armed, they could at 
pleaſure make retreat from theſe Arcadians and A. 
cheans : who wanting the aſſiſtance of horſe, and 
having neither archers nor ſlingers among them, 
were driven to ſtand merely upon their defence, 
bearing off with great danger, and many wounds 
received, the darts and arrows of the Barbarians, 
till finally they were driven from their watering 
place, and enforced to crave parley. Whatſoever 
the articles of compoſition were, the Thracians 
yielded to all; but pledges of aſſurance they would 
give none, without which the Greeks well knew, 
is all promiſes of ſuch people, eſpecially incenſed, 
were nothing worth. In the mean time Xenophon, 
holding his way quietly thro? the inland region, did 
enquire of ſome travellers, whether they knew ought 
of any Grecian army paſſing along thoſe parts: 
and receiving by them true information of the de- 
ſperate caſe into which theſe gallants had fooliſhly 
thrown themſelves, he marched directly towards 
the place where they lay, taking with him for guides, 
them who gave him the intelligence. His horſe- 
men he ſent before to diſcover and to ſcour the 
ways; the light-armed footmen took the hill-tops 
on either hand ; all of them ſetting fire on whatſo- 
ever they found combuſtible, whereby the whole 
country ſeemed to be on a light flame, to the great 
terror of the enemies, who thought that ſome huge 
army had approached. That night he encamped 
on a hill, within five miles of the Arcadians, en- 
_ creaſing ſtill the number of his fires, which 
he cauſed haſtily to be quenched ſoon after ſupper. 
The enemies perceiving this, thought certainly that 
he would have fallen upon them in the dark, which 
cauſed them in all haſte to diſlodge. Early the 
next morning Xenophoy coming thither in very good 
order, to have given battel, found that his advice 
to affright the Thracians, had taken full effect; but 
he marvelled that the Greeks were alfo departed, 
concerning whom he learned by enquiry, that they 
removed at break of day, and perceived by ſigns, 
that they had taken the way to the port of Calpas, 
in which journey he overtook them. They em- 
braced him and his with great joy, confeſſing that 
they themſelves had thought the ſame which the 
enemies did, looking that he ſhould have come by 
night, wherein finding themſelves deceived, they 
were afraid leſt he had forſaken them, and there- 
fore haſtened away to overtake him, and join with 
him. So they arrived at the haven of Calpas, 
where it was decreed, that whoſoever from thence- 


forth made any motion to disjoin the army, ſhould 
ſuffer death, 7 


where - 


S e. XV. 


Of divers pieces of ſervice done by Xenophon ; and 
how the army returned into Greece. The occaſions 


of the war between the Lacedemonians and the 
Perſian. 


| 1 E haven of Calpas lay under a goodly head- 

land, that was very ſtrong, and abounding 
with all kind of grain and fruits, except olives. 
There was alſo timber for building and ſhipping, 
and a very convenient ſeat for a great city, All 
which commodities that might have allured the ſol- 
diers to ſtay there and to plant, cauſed them to 


haſte away, fearing leſt Tenophon ſhould find ſome 


device to have ſettled himſelf and them in that 


place. For the greater part of them had good means 


to live at home, neither did they ſo much for hope 
of gain follow Cyrus in that war, as in regard of 


the Thra- the 
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rl . 
his honour, and the love which they bare unto him: 

e poorer {ort were ſuch as left their parents, wives 
and children, to. whom. (tho? failing of the riches, 
which they had hoped to purchaſe) they were now 
defirous to return. But whether Xenophox found ad- 
vantage by their own ſuperſtition, to make them 
ſtay, which they greatly ſuſpected ; or whether the 
ſigns appearing in the entrails, did indeed . forbid 
their departure: ſo long they were inforced to abide 
in the place till victuals failed, neither would the 
captains lead them forth to forage the country, un- 
til the ſacrifices ſhould promiſe good ſucceſs. Che- 
riſophus was dead of an ague, and his ſhips were 
gone, being returned to the Heracleans, of whom 
they were borrowed. His followers were joined to 
the reſt of the army, which the greater it was, the 
more proviſion it needed, and the ſooner felt want. 
For which cauſe, he that was choſen colonel into 
the place of Cheriſophus, would needs adventure to 
gratify the ſoldiers with the ſpoil of ſome villages 
that ſtood near at hand ; in which enterpriſe he found 
ill ſucceſs, the whole country lying in wait to en- 
trap him, and an army of horſe being ſent by Phar- 
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nabazus, the ſatrapa or viceroy of Phrygia, to the 


aſſiſtance of theſe Bithynian Thracians, which troops 
falling upon the Greeks that were ſcattered abroad 
in ſeeking booty, ſlew five hundred of them, and 
chaſed the reſt to a certain mountain there by. 'The 
news of this overthrow coming, to Xenophon, he led 
forth a part of the army to the reſcue of thoſe that 
e and brought them ſafe to the camp, up- 


on which the Bithynians made an offer that night, 


and breaking a Corps du garde, ſlew ſome, purſu- 
ing the reſt to the very tents. This new courage 
of the enemy, together with the preſent condition 
of the army, ſo diſheartned and unfurniſhed of ne- 
ceſſaries, cauſed the Greeks to remove their camp to 
a place of more ſtrength ; which having intrench'd, 
and committed to the defence of ſuch as were leaſt 
able to endure travail, Xenophon with the firmeſt 
and beſt able men went forth, both to bury thoſe 
which were lately ſlain, and to abate the pride of 
the Thracians, and their aſſiſtants, In this journey 
his demeanour was very honourable. For having 
given burial to the dead, the enemy was diſcover'd, 
lying on the tops of the hills adjoining, to whom 
(notwithſtanding that the way was very rough and 
troubleſome, ſo that fome thought it a matter of 
too great danger, to leave at their backs a wood 
ſcarce paſſable) he marched directly, telling his men 
plainly, that he had rather follow the enemy with 
half the number, than turn his back to them with 
twice as many, and letting them further know, that 
if they did not charge the Barbarian, he would not 
fail with the greater reſolution to purſue them ; from 
whom, if they could ſafely retire to the camp, yet 
what ſhould they do there, wanting victuals to ſu- 
ſtain them in the place, and ſhips to carry them 
away ? wherefore he willed them rather to fight well 
that day, having eaten their dinners, than another 
day faſting ; and not to regard the uneaſy return, 
which might ſerve to ſtay cowards from running 
away, but to wiſh unto the enemy a fair and eaſ 

way, by which he might fly from them. The 


perſwaſions were followed with ſo valiant executi- 


on, that both Perſiaus and Bithynians being chaſed 
out of the field, abandoned the country forthwith, 
removing their families, and leaving all that could 


not ſuddenly be convey*d away to the diſcretion of 


the Greeks, who at good leiſure gather'd the harveſt 


of theſe bad neighbours fields. This was the laſt 
fight which they had on the fide of Aſia, For they 


were not only ſuffered quietly to enjoy the ſpoil of 
the country, but when the opinion grew common 
$1785 | 2 3 | 3” in 
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* ee nee Ger ern 
in thoſe parts, that it was the intent of Xexophoys to 
p a N on the port of Calpas, embaffadors 
were ſent from the neighbour-people, to deſire 
friendſhip, and make offer of their beſt affiſtance. 
But the ſoldiers had no mind to ſtay. — Wherefofe 
entering further into Bitbynia, _ they took a great 
booty; which the carried away to IC a+ : 
city near unto Chalcedon, where they ſold it. Phar- 
yabazus, lieutenant in Phrygia to Artaxerxes, did 
greatly fear, leſt their long ſtay in that country. might 
breed in them a defire to viſit his province, where 
they mighthave found great wealth, and little pow- 
er to guard it. Therefore he ſent to the Lacede- 
m01ian admiral, entreating him with much inſtance 
and large promiſes to waft them over into Europe; 
to whom Anaxibius the admiral condeſcending, pro- 
miſed to give the ſoldiers pay, as ſoon as they arri. 
ved at Bizantium, So' were they carried out of 
Ala at the entreaty of the Perſian, who in the 
height of his pride, had thought them ſo ſurely im- 
priſoned with mighty rivers, that he not only de- 
nied to permit their quiet departure, but willed 
them to ſurrender their arms into his hands, and ſo 
to yield their lives to his diſcretion. How diſcour- 
teouſly they were intreated by Anaxibias; and how 
to requite his injurious dealings, they ſeized upon 
Bizantium, which by Xenophon's perſwaſion they 
forbare to ſack, I hold it ſuperfluous to relate. 


| For the reſidue of their doings appertain little to 
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the feneta} "courſe of things. But this expedition; 
as in all ages it was glorions, fo did it Both diſco- 
ver the ſecrets of Aſia, and ſtir up the” Greeks to 
think upon 19 88 enter priſes than ever their fore“ 
fathers had unglertaken, Likewiſe it Was the only 
remarkable action which tlie time afforded. For 
the Roman wars did hitherto extend no further than 
to the next neighbouring towns of ral; and in 
Greece all things e Rajet the Laredemonians 
ruling inſolently, but without diſturhance. True it 
is, that the ſeeds of the war ſhortly following, 
which the Lacedemonians. made upon Artaxerxes, 
were already fown, before theſe companies return'd 
out of the high countries of Afa. Fer the towns 
of Jonia, which had ſided with young Cyrus againſt 
Tifſapbernes, if not againſt the great king, prepa- 
red to rebel, which 577 thought ſafer than to fall 
into the hands of 7:/aphernes, Who was now ap- 
pointed Iieutenant, boch of his old province, and of 
all that had belonged to Cyrus, Wherefore the 75. 
nians beſought the Lacedemonians to fend them aid, 
whereby to recover their liberty; and obtained their 
Pw ²˙ w io a : 
For a power was ſent over, under conduct of 
Thimbro a Spartan, who beſtowed his men in fuch 
towns as had already revolted, to ſecure the ci- 
ties and their fields, but not to make any offenſive 
War. 3 


8 


SLOT, 1; 


How the Lacedemonians took courage by example of 
Xenophon's army, to make war upon Artaxerxes. 


3 1 T ſeems that the Lacedemonians did well per- 


ceive in how ill part Artaxerxes took their fa- 
vour ſhewed unto his brother, and yet were 
timorous in beginning an open war againſt him, 
thinking it ſufficient to take all care that no advan- 
tage might ſlip, which could ſerve to ſtrengthen 
their eſtate, by finding the Perſian work beyond 


the baſeneſs of thoſe effeminate Afiaticłs, and re- 
had gotten, upon terms of extreme diſadvantage; 


then was all Greece filled with deſire of undertaking 
upon this huge unweildy empire, thinking it no 


| hard matter for the joint forces of that whole nati- 


on, to hew out the way to S/, whereof one hand- 


| ful had opened the paſſage to Babylon; and further, 


finding no power that was able to give them re- 
ſiſtance, in all that long journey of 34255 furlongs, 
ſpent in going and returning, which make of Eng- 
liſþ miles about 4281, a very painful march of one 
year and three months, Nevertheleſs the civil diſ- 
traction wherewith Greece was miſerably torn, and 
eſpecially that hot fire of the Theban war, which, 
kindled with Perſian gold, brake forth ſuddenly 


into a great flame, drew back out of Aja the power 


| of the Lacedemonians, to the defence of their own 
cltate ; leaving it queſtionable whether Age/lays, 
having both the ſame, and far greater forces, could 
have wrought proportionable effects. Sure it is, 
hed in 55 whole ſpace of two years, Which he ſpent 

4 0 e 


the ſea, But when Xenophon's army had revealed 


hearſed the many victories which they themſelves 


n ee ee 


Of the affairs of Greece, uilſt they were maudged by the Lacedemonians. | 


in 4/a, his deeds procured more commendation of 
magnanimity and fair behaviour, than of ſtout cou- 
rage, and, great, or profitable atchievements. For 
how highly ſoever it pleaſed. Xenophon, who was 
his friend, and follower in this, and in other wars, 
to extol his virtue; his exploits being only a few 
incurſions ito the countries lying near the ſea, car- 
ry no proportion to Xenophon's own journey, which 
T1 know not whether any age hath parallelled : the 
famous retreat of Cenon the Briton with Gooo men 
from Aguileia, to his own country, thro? all the 
breadth of 7zaly, and length of France, in deſpight 
of the emperor Theodoſius, being rather like it than 
equal, But of Ageſilaus, and his wars in 4/a and 
Greece, we ſhall oy more in due place, 


; r 
The proſperous beginnings of the war in Alia. 


FF" Himbro receiving Xenophons men, began to 
1 fake in towns, and to entertain all ſuch as 
were willing to revolt from the Perſian, who were 
many, and ſome of them ſuch, as had been highly 
beholden to the king; who ſeem to have had no 
other cauſe of diſcontent, than that they were to live 
under the government of Tiſſaphernes, whom all 
others did as vehemently hate, as the king his ma- 
ſter did love him. The managing of the war be- 
gun by Thimbro, was Tor his oppreſſions taken out 
of his hands, and committefl to Dercyllidas à Spar- 
70% who behaved himiclf 3s a good man of ar, 
and a wiſe, commander. For whereas the rule of 
the low countries of Aia was divided between Phar- 


nabazus and Tifſaphernes, who did ill agree; 
. is Wan,  Pharnabazus 
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| Pharnabazus being the worthier man, but the other 
»y his prince's favour the greater, and having the 
chief command in thoſe Wars againſt the Greeks ; 
Dercyllidas, who did bear a private hatred to Phar- 
nabazus (knowing well that Ti/aphernes was of a 
miſchievous nature, and would not be forry to ſee 
his corrival throughly beaten, tho' to the king's 
loſs) made an appointment with 7ifaphernes, and 
forthwith entered Æolis, which was under the juriſ- 
diction of Pharnabazus, which province, in few 
days, he brought into his own power. 
That country of Æolis had about the ſame time 
ſuffered a violent alteration, which gave eaſy ſuc- 
ceſs eo the attempts of Dercyllidas. Cenis, a Dar- 
danian, had been deputy to Pharnabazus in thoſe 
arts ; after whoſe death, his wife Mania procured 
us office, wherein ſhe behaved her {elf ſo well, that 
ſhe not only was beloved of the people under her 
government, but enlarged her territory, by the con- 
queſt of certain towns adjoining 3 and ſundry times 
gave aſſiſtance to Pharnabazus in his wars againſt 
the My/ians and Perſians. For ſhe had in pay ſome 
companies of Greeks, whoſe valour by her good 
uſage did her great ſervice. But ſomewhat before 
the arrival of Dercyllidas in thoſe parts, a ſon-in- 
law of hers, called Midias, whom ſhe truſted and 
loved much, being blinded with ambition, found 
means to ſtifle her, and kill her ſon of 17 years old; 
which done, he ſeized upon two of her principal 
towns, wherein her treaſure lay, hoping to have 
been admitted into poſſeſſion of her whole eſtate, 
Being denied entrance by her ſoldiers that lay in 
garriſon, he ſent meſſengers with preſents to Phar- 
nabazus, deſiring him to make him governour in 
the place of Mania. His preſents were not only 
rejected by Pharnabazus, but revenge of his foul 
treaſon threatened ; whereby the wicked villain was 
driven into terms of almoſt utter deſperation. In 
the mean time came Dercyllidas, to whom the 
towns of Mania, that held againſt Midias, did 
quickly open their gates. One only town ſtood 
out four days (againſt the will of the citizens, who 
were covetous of liberty) the governour ſtriving in 
vain to have kept it to the uſe of Pharnabazas. 
Now remaining only two cities, Gergethe and Scep- 
fis, which the traytor held, who tearing all men, 
as being loved of none, dent embaſſadors to Dercyl- 
lidas, deſiring leave to ſpeak with him, and pledges 
for his ſecurity : upon the delivery of which he 
iſſued out of Scepfis, and coming into the camp, 
made offer to join with the Greeks upon ſuch con- 
ditions, as might ſeem reaſonable. But he was 
plainly told by Dercyllidas, that other conditions 
there were none, than to ſet the citizens freely at li- 
berty. And preſently upon theſe words they march- 
ed toward Scepis. When Midias perceived that it 
was in vain to ſtrive againſt the army, and the 
townſmen, who were all of one mind, he quietly 
went along with Dercyllidas ; who remaining but 
a few hours in the city, did a facrifice to Minerva, 
and then leading away the garriſon of Midias, he 
left the city free, and departed towards Gergethe. 
Midias did not forſake his company, but followed 
him, earneſtly entreating that he might be ſuffered 
to retain Gergethe : but coming to the gates, he was 
bidden to command his ſoldiers that they ſhould be 
opened; for (quoth Dercyilidas) I muſt here like- 
wiſe do a ſacrifice to Minerva. The traytor not 
daring to make denial, cauſed his mercenaries to 
open the gates, whereby Dercyllidas, taking poſ- 
ſeſſion of the place, tendered pay to the garriſon, 
who did not refuſe to ſerve under his enſigns. This 
done, all the goods of Mania were ſeized upon, as 
belonging to one that had been ſubject to Pharna- 
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murderous wretch was ſent away naked, not know- 
ing in what part of the yorld he might find any" 
Place to hide his deteſted head. Dercyllidas, ha- 


4— 
ving in 8 days taken 9 cities, purpoſed for the caſe 
of his confederates, to winter in Bithynia, t6 which 
end he took truce with Pharnabazas, who had not 
any deſire of war. That winter, and the ſummer 
enſuing, the truce being re- continued held; in 
which time, beſides the waſting of Bithynia, the 
neck of land joining Cherries to the main was 
fortified, being 4 or 5 miles in breadth, by which 
means 11 towns, with much good land belonging 
to them, were freed from the incurſions of the wild 
Thracians, and made fit and able to victual the 
camp. Likewiſe the city of Aierne was taken, 
which was of great ſtrength, and very well ftored 
with proviſion, - After this, Dercyllidas had com- 
mand from Sparta, to divert the war into Caria, 
where was the ſeat of Tiſapbernes; for that hereby 
it was thought not uneaſy to recover all the towns of 
ſonia : Pharax, the admiral of the fleet (which was 
a yearly office) being appointed to join with him. 
Tho? it was manifeſt that Tiaphernes had neglect- 
ed Pharnabaxus in time of neceſſity, yet was he 
not in his own danger requited with the like. For 
Pharnabazus having reſpect to the king's ſervice, 
came to aſſiſt his private enemy 7i/apheries, and ſo 
paſſing into Caria, they thruſt garriſons into all pla- 
ces of ſtrength 3+ which done, they march'd to- 
wards /onia, hoping to find the towns ill manned 
tor reſiſtance. As theſe Perſſans were deſirous to 
keep the war from their own doors, ſo was Der- 
cyllidas willing to free his confederates the Jonians 
from the ſpoil and danger of the war, by transfer- 
ring it into Caria. For which cauſe he paſſed the 
river Meander, and not looking to have been fo 
toon encountered, marched carelefly thro? the coun- 
try; when on the very ſudden the whole army of 
Tifſaphernes and Pharnabazns was diſcovered, con- 
lifting of Perfians, Carians, and ſome mercenary 
Greeks, who were all marſhalled in very good or- 
der to preſent battel. The odds was too apparent, 
both in numbers of men, and in readineſs, as allo in 
advantage of ground: for the Perſian had a great 
multitude of horſe, the Greet very few and feeble, 
being to fight in an open plain. Therefore all the 
lenians, together with the iflanders and others, of 
ſuch places as bordered upon the king's dominions, 
did either betake themſclves to preſent flight; or, 
abiding a while for ſhame, did plainly diſcover by 
their looks, that they meant not to be more bold 
than wiſe, Only Dercyllidas with his Pelopunnefians, 
regarding their honour, prepared to endure the fight; 
which muſt needs have brought them to deſtruction, 
if the counſel] of Pharnabazus had been followed, 
who percetving the opportunity of ſo great a victory, 
was not willing to let it ſlip. But Ti/aphernes, who 
naturally was a coward, ſeeing that countenance of 
reſiſtance was made, began to conſider what ſtrang 

defence the ſoldiers of Xezophon had ſhewed, and 
thinking that all the Greeks were of thelike reſoluti- 
on, held it the wiſeſt way to crave parley ; the con- 
cluſion of which was, that a truce ſhould be made, 
to laſt until Tiſaphernes might receive anſwer from 
the king, and Dercyllidas trom Sparta, concerning | 
the demands propounded in the treaty z which | 
were on the one part, that all the Greeks in As 
might enjoy their own liberty and laws; but con- 


: 


trariwiſe on the other ſide, that the Lacedemonians | 


ſhould depart Afia, and leave the towns to the 
king's pleaſure, This, treaty was of none effe&; 
only it ſerved to free the Greeks from the preſent B 
danger, and to gain time unto 7i/aphernes, yu 
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Chap. Xl. The HisTORy 


® 


Hon the Lacedemonians took revenge upon the Eleans 
The diſcontents of the Corin- 
thians and Thebans, conceived againſt the ftate of 


for old diſpleaſure. 


Sparta. 


found none able to withſtand them in Greece, 


began to call the Eleans to account for ſome diſ- 


ces received by them during the late wars, when 
eiſure was wanting to the requital of ſuch petty 
juries. Theſe Eleans being preſidents of the Oùm- 
pian games, had ſet a fine upon the city of Sparta; 
for non-payment of which, they forbad them to 
come to the ſolemnity, and publickly whip'd one of 


them, that was a man of note, for preſuming to 


contend againſt their decree; Likewiſe they hin- 
dered Agis, king of Sparta, from doing facrifice to 
Jupiter; and in all points uſed great contempt to- 
ward the Spartans, who now had no buſineſs that 
could hinder them from taking revenge: and there- 
tore ſent a peremptory meſſage to the Eleans, com- 
manding them to ſet at liberty the cities which they 
held in ſubjection. This was the uſual pretence 
which they made the ground of all their wars; 
though little they cared for the liberty of ſuch towns, 
which they cauſed afterwards to become followers, 
and little better than mere vaſſals to themſelves. 


In their late wars with Athens, the ſtrong oppoſition 


which they found cauſed this goodly title of liber- 
ty to work very ſlowly: but having now to do with 
a ſtate of great ſpirit and ſmall force, it gave pre- 
ſent ſucceſs to their deſires. TWo years together 
they ſent an army into the country of the Eleans : 
the firſt year an earthquake (held in thoſe times a 
prodigious ſign, and which did always forbid the 
proſecution of any enterpriſe in hand) cauſed them 
to retire; the ſecond year, all the towns of the Eleans 
did haſtily revolt, and the city it ſelf was driven to 
ſubmiſſion; conſenting, both to ſuffer their old ſub- 
jects freely to enjoy their liberty, and to have her 
own walls thrown down. Only the preſidentſhip 
of the Olympian games was left unto them; which 
it was not to be doubted that they would, in time 
coming, uſe modeſtly, finding themſelves to ſtand 
at the mercy of Sparta. In this expedition all the 
Greeks were aſſiſtant to the Lacedemonians, except- 
ing the Corinthians and Beotians, whoſe aid having 
been of as much importance in the late Peloponne- 
ſian war, as the force of Sparta it ſelf, they could 
not ſmother their diſlike of their unequal diviſion 
ban mut the victory; which gave to Sparta the 
command of all Greece; to Thebes and Corinth, on- 
ly ſecurity againſt Athens; but ſuch a ſecurity as 
vas worſe than the danger. For when the equal 
greatneſs of two mighty eſtates did counterpoiſe 
cach the other, it was in the power of theſe neu- 
tral common-wealths to adhere to either, as the 
condition of their affairs required: but when to re- 
venge injuries, they had by mortal hatred proſecu- 
ted the war to extremity, leaving the one city na- 
ked of power and friends, the other mightily in- 
creaſed in both, it was then (if not neceſſary to obey 


the greatneſs which themſelves had made, yet) foo- 
liſn and dangerous to provoke it. Nevertheſeſs, it thi 


was not the purpoſe of the Spartans to take occa- 
ſion of any quarrel, which they could not finiſh at 


toward whom chey bent all their care and forces. 


of the Won. 
| deſired to avoid the war by procraſtination, Wiek OE 
he durſt not adventure to finiſh by tryal of a bat - 


”% 


The age of Ageſilaus into Aſia. Eis war with 
* e 7 | 


' N the mean ſeaſon the Lacedemonians, who. 


in- 


his confederate cities on that ſide of the ſea, 


Alaus perceiving by that 
et h at be 
pleaſure, till ſuch time as they had by victory or wit 
cCompoſition made ſome good end with the Perfian, ſible care 

which mears having enabled himfel, wh 
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hernes. Hot T iſſaphernes was put to 
death, and the war diverted into another province; 
thro perſwaſion and gifts of Tithrauftes bis ſuc- 
ceſſor. How careleſs the Perſian lieutenants were 
of the king's good: Don” © 8 
A GESILAUS, newly made king of Sparta; 
4 was deſirous to have the honour of the vic- 
tory, which, not without cauſe, he expected upon 
thoſe of fie ; and therefore procuring a great army 
to join with that of Dercyllidas, he took his way 
in great pomp to Aulis in Beotia, a haven lying 
oppoſite to the iſland of Eubœa, in which place 
Agamemnon (leading the power of all Greece to the 
war againſt Troy, many ages before) had embark d 
his men. In imitation of Agamemnon he meant al- 
ſo to do facrifice in Aulis, which the Thebans, lords 
of that country, would not permit ; but faying, 
that the performance of ſuch ceremonies in that 
place belonged unto their officers z they were ſo un- 
able to conceal their malice, that ſending ſome com- 
panies of horſe, they threw down his ſacrifice from 
the altar. It was not then convenient time for 
Ageſilaus to entangle himſelf and his country in a 
new war; therefore, waiting better opportunity of 
revenge, he quietly ſwallowed the contumely, and 
followed his main intendment. Having landed his 
men at Epheſus, he was entertained by Tiſaphernes 
with a treaty of peace, wherein Ageſilaus peremp- 
torily requiring. that the Perſian ſhould reſtore to 
liberty all the Greek towns in Aſia, was promiſed 
that the King, being firſt informed of his demand, 
ſhould ſend anſwer to his good liking, if he would 
in the mean while make truce. Truce was there- 
fore made, which Tiſſaphernes had ſought only to 
win time of making proviſion for the war, and get- 
ting ſupply of men and money from Artaxerxes; 
whilſt Ageſilaus was buly in ſettling the eſtates of 
The 
end of this long vacation from war, was at the co- 
ming down of the forces which Artaxerxes had 
ſent; at what time Ageſilaus received a plain meſ- 
ſage from Ti/aphernes, that either he muſt forth- 
with depart out of Aſa, or make good his abode 
by ſtrong hand. Ageſilaus returning word that he 
was glad to hear that his enemies had by perjury de- 
ſerved vengeance from heaven, prepared to invade 
them; and ſending word to all the towns which lay 
between him and Caria, that they ſhould provide 
victuals, and other neceſſaries for his army, did eaſi- 
ly make Tri/aphernes believe, that his intent was to 
invade that province wherein Tiſaphernes dwelt, and 
which was unfit for horſe, in which part of his 


forces the Per/ian had moſt confidence. Therefore 
Tifſapbernes beſtowing all his companies of foot in 


Caria, enter'd with his horſe into the plains of Me- 
ander, hoping thereby to ſtop the paſſage of a hea- 


vy foot- army, not ſuffering them to paſs into that 


country which was fitteſt for their ſervice. But the 


Greeks left him waiting there in vain, and marched 


directly into Phrygia, where they took great ſpoil 


without reſiſtance, till ſuch time as the horſe- mien of 
of Pharnabazus met him, who in a ſmall ſkirmiſh 
having the better. of the Greeks, were the occaſion 


that Ageſilaus returned to, Epheſus. Although in 
this Eat fight. only twelve men were loſt, yet Age- 
 tryal how hard” it would 
) prevail, and hold the maſtery of the field, 
without a greater ſtrength of horſe, : 725 all poſ- 

> encreaſe that part of his forces. By 
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b laſted, he enter'd vppn the country of Ti apbernes, 
as ſoon as the ſeaſon of the year 

and not only took 4 great booty, | but finding 
horſe-men of--73/aphernes[iff the plain of Meander, 
without aſſiſtance of their infantry, he gave them 
battel, and had a great victory, taking their camp, 
in which he found great riches. The blame of 
this loſs fell heavy upon TI apbernes, who either 
upon cowardiſe had abſented himſelf from the bat- 
tel, or following ſome other buſineſs, was then at 
Sardes. For which cauſe his maſter having him in 
diſtruſt, and thinking that peace might be the ſooner 
had, which lie much deſired; if the man, fo odious 


to the whole nition of the Greeks, were taken out 


of the way, he {ſent into thoſe parts Trithrauſtes, a 
Per/ian, to cut off the head of 7:apheynes, and 
ſucceed him in the government. f 
of this baſe and cowardly politician, who little ca- 
red to offend heaven, when by perjury he could ad- 
vance his purpoſes on earth, failed at the laſt thro 
too much over-weening of his own wiſdom, even in 
that part of cunning wherein he thought himſelf 
moſt perfect. For eren that by his great ſkill 
in ſubtil negotiation he ſhould one way or other 
circumvent the Greeks, and make them weary of 
Aſia ; he did not ſeek to finiſh the war, and, ac- 
cording to his maſter's wiſh, bring all things ſpee- 
dily to quiet; but rather to temporiſe till he might 
find ſome opportunity of making ſuch end as belt 
might ſtand with the king's honour and his own. 
Wherein it ſeems that he much miſtook his prince's 
diſpoſition, who, though he had highly rewarded 
him for the aid which he did bring- in his time of 


danger, yet would he much more gladly have ta- 


ken it, if he could have found ſuch means whereby 
the danger it ſelf might have been avoided : as not 
loving to have war, whilſt by any conditions, (ho- 
nourable or not) he might obtain peace. And this 
appeared well by the courſe which Tithrauſtes took 
at his firſt poſſeſſion of the low countries. For he 
ſent embaſſadors to Ageſilaus in very friendly ſort, 
letting him know, that the man who had been au- 
thor of the war, was now taken out of the way 3 
and that it was the king's pleaſure to let. the Greeks 
enjoy their own laws and liberty, upon condition 
that they ſhould pay_ him the tribute accuſtomed, 
and the army be forthwith diſmiſſed. The anſwer 
to this propoſition, was by Ageſilaus referrd to the 
counſel of Sparta; in the mean ſeaſon he was con- 
tent to transfer the war into the province of Phar- 
nabazas, at the requeſt of Tithrauſtes, who bought 
his departure wich thirty talents. _ | 

This was a ſtrange manner of war, both on the 
offenſive and on the defenſive part. For Ageſilaus, 
having entertained great hopes of vanquiſhing the 
great king, was contented to forbear his ſeveral pro- 
vinces, at the entreaty of the licutenants: and thoſe 
lieutenants being employed by the king to maintain 
his eſtates againſt all enemies (wherein if they fail- 
ed, they knew that their heads might eaſily be ta- 
ken from their ſhoulders) were little offended at an 
loſs that fell on their next neighbour-princes, whic 
were ſubject likewiſe to the ſame crown of Per ſia, 
ſo long as their own government could be preſerved 
free ſrom waſte and danger. The caule of this diſ- 
order on the Per/ian ſide, I can aſcribe to nothing 
ſo deſervedly, as to the corrupted eſtate of the court, 


fure, were able by partial conſtruction to counte- 
nance or diſgrace the actions of ſuch as had the ma- 
Nag 52 ; 
ner of the king's (which was ſo uſual that it might 
be called a rule) to reward or puniſh the provincial 
governour, according to the benefit or loſs, which 


would permit, 
oh wid 


*. 


Such was the end 


the ma- try would yield great 
of things abroad; and to that fooliſh man- * thr B/ 
changed an honourable friend into a hot chemy, Wl 
Who afterwards fequited their unthankfulneſs with Wl 
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the country given in charge unto each of chem re- 
ceived, during the time of his rule. Whereby ir 
came to paſs, that as every one was deſirous to 
make his own territory yield a large increaſe of the 
king's treaſure; ſo ho man was careful to aſſiſt his 
borderers, if loſs or danger might thereby grow to 
himſelf and his; but ſat ſtill as an idle beholder, 
when perhaps hy Joining their forces, it had not 
been uneaſy to recompenſe the ſpoil of one coun- 
try, by conquering another, or defending a third 


from far greater miſeries. 


| Wg er. V. | 
The war and treaty between Ageſilaus aud Pharna- 


Fo bazus. 
A GESILAUS, having thus compounded with 


Tithrauſtes, enter'd Phrygia, burning and 
waſting the country without refiftance. Hie took 


the palace of Pharnabazus, and by his lieatenant- 
drove him out of his camp. Theſe actions, toge- 
ther with his honourable behaviour, which added 
much to their luſtre, were more glorious than pro- 
fitable. For he did not win cities and places of 
ſtrength, which might have encreafed his power, 
and given aſſurance to the reſt of his proceedings: 
but purchaſed fame and high reputation, by which 
he drew unto him ſome that were diſcontented and 
ſtood upon bad terms with the great king, whom he 
loft again as eaſily, by means of ſome Might inju- 
ry done to them by his under-captains. Pharna- 
bazus did not encloſe himſelf in any town for fear 
of being beſieged, but kept the field, lying as near 
as he could ſafely to the enemies, with whom it 
was not his purpoſe to fight, but to make ſome good 
end by compoſition, which he found not uneaſy to 
do. For the pleaſures, by him formerly done- to 
the ſtate of Sparta, in the times of their moſt ne- 
ceſſity, had been ſo great, that when he (obtaining 
parly) did ſet before their eyes his bounty towards 
them, and his love (which had been ſuch, that be- 
ſides many other hazards of his perſon, he had for 
the reſcue of their fleet, when it was driven to run 
aſhoar at Abidus, adventured to ride into the ſea, as 
far as he could find any ground, and fight on horſe- 
back againſt the Athenians) together with his faith, 
which had never been violated in word or deed: 
they knew not how to excuſe their ingratitude, 
otherwiſe than by telling him, that -having war with 
his maſter, they were inforced againſt their will 
to oftend him, Ageſilaus did make a fair offer to 


him, that if he would revolt from the king to 


them, they would maintain him againſt the Perſian, 
and eſtabliſh him free prince of the country where- 
in he was at that time only deputy to Artaxerxes. 
But Pharnabazus told him plainly, that if the king 
his maſter did put him in truſt to make war againft 
them, he would not fail to do the beſt that he could 


as their enemy; if the charge were taken out of 


his hand, and he commanded to obey another, he 
would then ſhift ſide, and betake himſelf to their 


alliance. The iſſue of this parly was, that the 


army ſhould no longer abide in Phrygia, nor a- 


in return into it, whilſt employment could be 
ound elſewhere, The excuſe made by Apefiians, 


and the withdrawing of his forces out of thoſe 
Parts, were not ſufficient to appeaſe Pharnabazus, 
wherein eunuchs, concubines, and miniſters of plea- ne ha 
ceffary buſineſs elſewhere ; but” becauſe his coun- 


whom he had not invaded for want of more ne- 


try woul at booty ; and for the hire of 
thirty talents, By this means the Lacedemoniuns Wl 


fufl revenge. 
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The greut commot ions raiſed in Greece by the The- 
bans and others, that were hired with gold from 
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N che mean while Tithrauftes, perceiving that 
Avefilaus meant nothing leſs than to return into 
Greece, and let Artaxerxes reſt quietly in Afia, took 
a wiſe courſe, whereby the city of Sparta was not 
her great hopes of ſubverting the empire, but was 
beaten , out of all that had been gotten by many 
hte victories, and ſaw her dominion reſtrained un- 
to the narrow bounds of her own territory. He 
ſent into Greece fifty talents of ſilver, to be em- 
ployed in railing war againſt the Lacedemontans z 
which treaſure was, by the ſubtle practice of him 
that was put in truſt with it, in ſuch wiſe diſperſed, 
among the principal men of the Thebans, Argives, 
and Corinthians, that all thoſe eſtates having tor- 
merly borne ſecret hate to that of Sparta, were now 
deſirous of nothing ſo much as of open war. And 
Jeſt this great heat of the incenſed multitude ſhould, 
for want of preſent exerciſe, begin to faint, and 
vaniſh away in idle words, occaſion was found out 
to thruſt the Lacedemonians into arms, that they 
themſelves might ſeem authors of the quarrel. 
Some land there was in the tenure of the Locrians, 
to which the Thebans had in former time laid claim 
but the Phocians, either having the better title, or 
finding the greater favour, had it adjudged unto 
them, and received yearly money for it. This 
money the Locrians were either hired or perſuaded 
to pay now to the Thebans, who readily accepted it. 
The Phocians, not meaning ſo to loſe their rent, 
made a diſtreſs by ſtrong hand, recovering a great 
deal more than 5 own; which the Thebans (as 
in protection of their new tenants) requited with an 
invaſion made upon Phocis, waſting that country 
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nings of profeſſed hoſtility between Thebes and Spar- 
ta, and the firſt breaking out of their cloſe enmi- 
ty, that had long time, tho' hardly been conceal- 
ed. For when the Phocian embaſſadors came to 
Sparta, complaining of the violence done by the 
Thebans, and requeſting ſuccour, they had very fa- 
vourable audience, and ready conſent to their ſuit; 
it being the manner of the Lacedemonians, to defer 
the acknowledgment of injuries received, until oc- 
caſion of revenge were offered, and then to diſcover 
their indignation in cold blood. At this time they 
had very good opportunity to work their own 
wills, having no other war to diſturb them in 


offend or trouble them. Wherefore they ſent Ly- 
ander to raiſe all the countries about Phocis, and 
with ſuch forces as he could levy, to attend the 


as hath been ſhewed before, had two kings) who 
ſhould follow him with the ſtrength of Peloponne- 
ſus. Lyſander did as he was appointed, and bein 
of great reputation in thoſe parts, he drew the Or- 
chomenians to revolt from Thebes. Pauſanias like- 
wile raiſed all Peloponneſus, except the Corinthians 
(who refuſed to aſſiſt him in that enterpriſe) mean- 
ing to join with Ly/ander, and make a ſpeedy end 
of the war, The conſideration of ſo great a dan- 
ger approaching ſo ſwiftly, cauſed the Thebans to 
ſeek what help they could abroad, foraſmuch as 
their own ſtrength was far too little to make reſiſt- 
ance againſt ſuch mighty preparations. It was not 
unknown to them, that many followers of the Lace- 


* were otherwiſe affected in heart than they 
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only driven to look to her own, and give over 


in the manner of open war. Such were the begin- 


Greece, and hearing out of Aſia no news that could | 


coming of neee king of Sparta (for Sparta, 


when e of each part had gotten the 
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daurſt utter in countenance but the god Wäſhes of! 


the moſt which could be expected from them was? 


that they ſhould do as little hurt as they co: by 
which manner of tergiverſation, the Corinthians" 
did at that preſent caſt themſelves into the diſplea- 
ſure of the Spartans, to the no great benefit of 
Thebes. | Wherefore it was thought tſie ſafeſt courſe 
to procure the aſſiſtance of ſome eſtate, that might? | 
preſently declare itſelf on their ſide, Which would 


cauſe many others to follow the example, and make 


their party ſtrong. To this end they ſent embaſſa- 
dors to Athens, excuſing old offences, as either not 
committed by publick allowance, or donè in time 
of the general war, and recompenſed with friend- 
ſhip lately ſhewn in their refuſal of aſſiſting Pauſa- 
nias, when he came in behalf of the thirty tyrants, 
againſt the good citizens of Atbens. In regard of 
which, and for their own” honour's fake, they re- 
queſted them of aid in the preſent war, offering to 
do the beſt that they could for the reſtoring of A. 
thens to her former eſtate and dignity. Thraſjbu- 
lus and his friends, who; perſecuted by the thirty, 
had been well entertained at Thebes, procured now 
the city to make a large requital of the courteſy 
which they had received. For it was decreed, that 

the ſtate of Athens ſnhould not only refuſe to aid the 
Lacedemonians'in this wary! but that it- ſhould aſſiſt 

the Thebaus, and engage itſelf in their cauſe. Whilſt 
Pauſanias lay ſtill, waiting the arrival of his con- 
federates, Lyſander, being deſirous to do ſomewhat 
that might advance the buſineſs in hand came to 
Haliartus, where, tho“ Pauſanias did not meet 
him, as had been appointed, yet he attempted the 
town, and was ſlain in fight by the Thehans, who 
came haſtily to the reſcue. As this victory did en- 
courage the Thebans, ſo the coming of \Pauſanias 
with his great army did again amaze them, with 
preſentation of extreme danger; but their ſpirits 
were ſoon revived by the ſtrong ſuccour which 
was brought from Athens; in conſideration of 
which, and of the late battle, Pauſanias durſt not 
hazard a new fight with them, but receiving the 
bodies of thoſe that were ſlain, by compolition, 
departed out of their territory; for which, either 
cowardiſe or indiſcretion, he was, at his return 

to Sparta, condemn'd as a traytor, and driven to 
fly into Tegea, where he ended his days in baniſh- 
ment. * eb 1 0443. 1 Ole 
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How Ageſilaus was called out of Aſia to help his 
country. A viftory of the Spartans, Conon, 
the Athenian, aſſiſted by Pharnabazus, overcomes 

the Lacedemonian fegt, recovers the maſtery of 
the ſeas, and rebuilds the walls of Athens. 


Hs good fucceſs, and the confederacy made 

with Athens, gave ſuch reputation to the The- 
bans, that the Argives, Corinthians, Eubeans, Locri- 
ans, and Acarnanes, did forthwith fide with them, 


g andi raiſing a ſtrong army, determined to give bat- 


tle to the Lacedemonians, as near as they might to 
their own doors; conſidering that the force of Spar- 
ta itſelf was not great, but grew more and more by 
the adjunction of their confederates.” The magi- 
ſtrates of Sparta percetving the danger, ſent for A. 
geſilaus, who readily obeyed them, and promiſing 
his friends in Afa to return ſpeedily to their aſſiſt- 
ance, paſſed the ſtreights of Helleſpont into Europe. 
In the mean time the cities of the new league had 
given battle to the Lacedemoniant, and the remain- 
der of their aſſociates, but with ill ſucceſs: For 
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from the chaſe in ſome difarder, were broken and 
defeated by the Lacedemonians, who ing them 
in good order, won from them the honour which 
they had gotten by forcing the left wing of the La- 
cedemoniaus, and made the victory of that day en- 
tirely their own. The report of this battle meeting 
hipolis, were by him ſent over in- 


to Alia, where it is not likely that they 
m . ao his ny who ur his 
departure ſeen the Spartan beaten, and Ly/an- 
der the admiral lin- The fame man, whoſe en- 
deavour had brought the Athenians into order, by 
advancing the ſea- forces of the Lacedemonians with 
money, and all manner of fupplies, was now the 
occaſion that the power of Atbens grew ſtrong at 
ſea, when the city was deſpoiled of her old repu- 
tation, and ſcarcely able to maintain an army by 
land for her own defence. Pharnabazas conſider- 
ing how much it imported the king his maſter, to 
have the Greeks divided into ſuch factions, as might 
utterly diſable them from undertaking abroad, 
thought it the ſafeſt way for himſelf, during theſe 
| brouls, to take ſuch order, that he ſhould not need 
any more to ſeek peace by entreaty, and comme- 
moration of old benefits, at their hands, who un- 
provoked had ſold his love for thirty talents. To 
which purpoſe he furniſhed Conon the Athenian with 
eight ſhips, who had eſcaped, when the fleet of A. 
thens was ſurpriſed by Ly/ander at ÆAgos-Potamos; 
giving him the command of a great navy, where- 
with he requited the loſs received at Agos- Potamos, 
by repaying the Lacedemonians with the like deſtruc- 
tion of their fleet at Cuidus, After this victory Co- 
non ſailed to Aibens, bringing with him, partly as 


the liberality of Pharnabazus, partly as the fruit of 


his victory, fo ſtrong a navy, and fo much gold, 
as encouraged the Athenians to rebuild their walls, 
and think more hopefully upon recovering the fig- 
niory which they had loſt. _ 


S ECT. VIII. 


Of ſundry ſmall victories gotten on each part. The 
9 loſe all in Aſia. The Athenians 


recover ſome part of their old dominion. 


| Evertheleſs the Lacedemonians, by many victo- 

. N\ ries at land, maintained for ſome years the 
honour of their eſtate, endangered very greatly by 
this loſs at ſea, For Ageſilaus obtained the better 
with his horſemen, from the Theſſalians, who were 
accounted the beſt riders in Greece : He waſted Bo- 
otia, and fought a great battle at Coronea againſt 
the Thebans, and their allies, whom he overthrew ; 
and by his marſhal Gy1is foraged the country of Lo- 
ris : Which done, he return'd home. 

The gain of theſe victories was not great, and the 
reputation of them was, by many loſſes, much de- 
faced, For the Thebans did, in the battle of Coro- 
nea, vanquiſh the Orchomenians, who ftood oppo- 
ſite unto them, and 1 eee to mount = 
licon, opening way periorce w laus charge 
them in their —__ from the 2 Likewiſe 
Gylis was ſlain, with a great part of his army, by 
the Locrians; and ſome other exploits by the Lace- 
demonians, F againſt the Corintbians, were 
repay d with equal damage recerv'd in the parts ad- 
joining; many towns being eaſily taken, and as ca- 

fily .recoverd. The variety of which inter- feats 
vas ſuch, that the Thebavs themſelves were drawn, 
by the loſs of the haven of Corinth, to ſue for 
peace, but could not get audience, till ſuch time as 
the news came of a great v1 obtained by Ipbi- 
crates, general of the Athenian forces at Lechæum ; 


whereupon the Theban embaſſadors being ſent for; 

and willed to do their meſſage, required only in 

ſcarn, to have a ſafe conduct given them, that they 
might enter into Corinth. From this time forward 
the war was made for a while only by incurſions, 
wherein the Acheans, confederates of Sparta, felt 
moſt loſs; their Whole ſtate being endanger d by 
the fcarnanians, who held with the contrary fide, | 
until Aeſilaus 1 invaders with equal or 
greater calamities, ght upon their own lands, 
which did ſo afflict the Aearnanians, that they were 
driven to fue for peace. But the affairs at fea were 
of moſt conſequence, upon which the fucceſs of all 
depended. For when the towns of 4/a perceiv'd, 
that the Lacedemonians were not only entangled in 
an hard war at home, but almoſt difabled to paſs 
the ſeas, having Joſt their fleet at Cnidus ; they 
ſoon gave ear to Pharnablagus, who promiſed to al- 
low that they ſhould uſe their own laws, if they 
would expel the Spartan governours. Only the 
city of Abydos did ftand firm, wherein Derc;llidas 
lay, who did his beſt to contain all the towns 


about Helteſpont, in the alliance of the Lacedemo- 


#ians ; which he could not do, becauſe the Atbenian 
fleet under Thraſibulus took in Byzantinm, Chalce- 
don, and other places thereabout, reducing the iſle 
3 to their ancient acknowledgment of A. 
ens. | | 


SZ e . IX. 


The baſe conditions offered unta the Perſians by the 
Lacedemonians. Of ſundry fights, and other 
paſſages in the war. The peace of Antalcidas. 


BOUT this time the Spartans began to per- 

"A cerve, how uneaſy a Nog: it 0 be 
maintain the war againſt men as good as themſelves, | 
aſſiſted with the treaſures of Perſia; wherefore they 
craved peace of 4riaxerxes, moſt baſely offering, 
not only to renounce the Greeks inhabiting 4/ia, 
and to leave them to the king's diſpoſition, but 
withal to ſet the iflanders, and every town in Greece, 
as well the little as the great, at full and abſolute. | 


liberty, whereby they ſaid that all the principal 


eſtates of their country would fo be weakened, that 
no one, nor all of them, ſhould be able to ſtir 
againft the great king. And fure it was, that the 
power of the country being ſo broken, and rent in. 
to many ſmall pieces, could neither have diſquieted 
the Perfian, by an offenſive war, nor have made 
any good defence againft him, but would have left 
it eaſy for him, in continuance of time, to have 
taken the cities one after another, till he had made 
himſelf maſter of all. The Spartazs were not ig- 
norant of this, but were ſo carried with envy, that 
perceiving how the dominion of the ſeas was like 
to return to Athens, they choſe rather to give all 
from themſelves and others, and make all alike 
weak, than to permit that any of their own nation 
ſhould grow ſtronger than themſelves, who fo Jate- 
ly had commanded all. Yet this great offer was 
not at the firſt accepted, both in regard that the | 
other eſtates of Greece, who had in the king's be- 
half join'd together againft the Lacedemonians, did | 
by their ſeveral embaſſadors oppoſe themſelves un- 

to it ; and for that it was thought ſafeſt for Arta- 
erxes, rather to weaken the Lacedemoniaus yet more, | 
than by interpoſing himſelf to bring friends and foes | 
on the ſudden to an equality. Eſpecially Strutbas, 
whom Artaxerxes had ſent as his lieutenant into 
the low countries, did ſeek to repay the harm 
done by Ageſilaus in thoſe parts: which his intent 
appearing plain, and all hope of the peace being | 
thereby cut off, Thimbro was ſent into Aſia, to make 
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3 u upon Sprarbas t and others wete appointed 65 
1 — 
y d bout all che iſles and towns on the firm land 
27 grew almoſt to the manner of piracy and robbery, 
85 3 affording many ſkirmiſhes, but ſew great actions 
It A worthy of remembrance. Thimbro was lain by 
y 4 Strutbas, and in his place Dipbridas was ſent, who 
e, demeaned himſelf more wanly. Dercyilidas was 
Ir removed from his charge at Alydus, becauſe he had 
S, not impeached 7hraſybulus in his 2 about 
re Helle/pont 3 Anaxibinus, who ſucceed him, was 
re ſurpriſed and flain in a ſkirmiſh by Ipbicrates the 
lt  _trhorian. Thraſybulus, departing from Lesbos 
d, MR towards Rhodes, was flain by the way at A/per- 
in 4; the city of Rhodes had long before join- 
iſs ed with the Lacedemonians, who erected there (as 
ey was their manner) an Ariſtocracy, or the govern- 
al. ment of a few the principal citizens; whereas con- 
ey nuariwiſe, the Athenians were accuſtomed to put the 
he Y | ſoverajgnty into the hands of the people, each of 
4as them ſeeking to aſſure themſelves, by erecting in 
ns the towns of their confederates a government like 
no- ano their own: which doing (where more eſpecial 


= cauſe did not hinder) cauſed the nobility to favour 
== Sparta, and the commons to incline to Athens. 
The people of gina roved upon the coaſt of Atti- 
ea, which cauſed the Athenians to land an army in 
Angina, and beſieged their town; but this ſiege be- 
ing raiſed by the aſſiſtance of the Lacedemonian 
XE Acer, the iſlanders began anew to moleſt Attica, 
= which cauſed the Atbenians to man their ſhips again, 
mat returned beaten, having loſt 4 of 13. The 
Joss of theſe ſhips was ſoon recompenſed by a vic- 
X tory which Chabries the Athenian gencral had in 
= gina; whereupon the iſlanders were fain to keep 
== home, and leave to tlie 4themans the ſeas free. It 
may well ſeem ſtrange that the city of Athens, ha- 


v 
hey ving but newly raiſed her walls, having not by any 
ing, 8 forrunare important battle ſecured her eſtate 
4a, from dangers by land; but only depending upon 
but the aſſiſtance of ſuch confederates, as carried unto 
zece, different ends, had often diſcovered themſelves irre- 
lite. ſolute in the common cauſe, would fend a fleet and 
cipal an army to Cyprus, in defence of Evageras, when 
that the maſtery of the ſeas was ſo ill affured, that an 
ſtir MW iffand lying in the eye of Piræus, had ability to vex 
t the the coaſt of Attica. But as the over-weening of that 
tine city did cauſe it uſually to embrace more than it 
ieted could compaſs ; fo the inſolency and ſhameleſs in- 
made juſtice of the people, had now | bred in the chief 
e left | commanders, a deſire to keep themſelves far out of 
have WR fight, and to ſeek employments at ſuch diſtance as 
made might ſecure them from the eyes of the envious, 
t ig- and from FUSES judgments, out- of which few 
that or none eſcaped. For which cauſe Timotheus did 


hab away much part of his time in the iſle of Lef- 

sS > Iphicrates in Thrace, and Chabrias did now 
carry away into Cyprus a greater force than his 
country well could have ſpared ; with which he re- 
turned not when the” buſineſs in Cypras came to an 


aroſe neither thanks to himſelf, nor profit to bi 
city, tho* honour both to him and it. The Arbe- 
nians being thus careleſs of 


Chabrias was gone to Cyprus, even within their 
own haven, For Teleutias, a Lacedemonian, being 
made governour of gina, conceived a ſtrong hope 
of ſurpriſing the navy of . Athens, as it lay in Bi- 
us; thinking aright, that it was an ha 


mat- 
ter to encounter with ten ſhips prepared for the 


fight, than with twenty lying in harbour, whoſe 
mariners were aſleep in their cabins, or drinking in 


taverns. Wherefore he faild by night unto the 


| | | b | bo | 
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end, but ſought new adventures in Egypt, whereby 
his 


things at hand, had a 
- notable blow given unto them, ſhortly after that 
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mouth of the port, which entering ät che break of 


day, he found (according to his e on) moſt 
of the men on ſhore, and few or none leſt aboard to 
make reſiſtance; by which means he took many 
ſhips laden with merchandiſes, many fiſher-men, 


paſſengers, and other veſſels y alſo three or four gal- 


lies, having ſunk or broken, and made unſervicea- 
ble, as many of the reſt as the time would ſuffer. 
About this ; Pharnabazus,” the lieutenant of 
Phrygia, had one of the king's daughters given to 
him in marriage, with whom he lived about the 
court; and many officers that favoured the Lacede- 
monians were placed in the lower Aa; by whoſe 
aſſiſtance, the fleet of Sparta grew victorious abou: 
Helleſpont; in ſuch wiſe, that perhaps they ſhould 
not have needed the peace, which they themſelves 
procured- by Antalcidas, from the great king, the 
conditions whereof were ſuch as are mentioned be- 
fore, giving freedom to all the cities of Greees, and 
dividing the country into as many ſeveral ſtates as 
there were petty boroughs in it. Thus Artaxerxes, 
having bought his own peace with money, did like- 
wiſe by his money become arbitrator and decider of 
controverſies between the Greets, diſpoſing of their 
buſineſs in ſuch wiſe as ſtood beſt with his own 
good. The tenor of Artaxerxes's decree was, that 
all Alia and Cyprus ſhould be his on; the iſles of 
Lennos, [mbrus, and Scirus be ſubject to Atbens; 
all other Greet towns, as well the little as the great, 
be fer at liberty; and that whoſoever ſhould re- 
fuſe this peace, upon them the approvers of it 
ſhould make war, the king aſſiſting them by land 
and fea, with men, and ſhips, and treaſure. The 
Athenians were ſo diſcouraged by their loſſes at ſea z 
the Lacedemonians by revolt of their confederates, 
and the neceſſity of maintaining many garriſons, 
tor which they wanted money; and other ſtates by 
the miſeries of the war, whereof they ſaw no end 
that all (excepting the YWeban) did confent unto 
'theſe articles. This was called the peace of Anta. 
cidas : whereof the Latedembnians taking upon them- 
ſelves the execution, did not only compel the A.- 
gives to depart out of Corinth (which under pretence 
of defending. they held by garrifons, lately thruſt 
into it, not as patrons; but as lords) and the The- 
bans to leave Bzotia tree, of which province Thebes - 
had always held the government: the Thebans them- 
ſelves being alſo comprehended under the name of 
Beotians, but cauſed the Martizeans to throw 
down their own city, and to dwell in villages ; al- 
ledging, that they had formerly been accuſtomed ſo 
to do, tho purpoling indeed to chaſtiſe them, as ha- 
ving been ill affected to Sparta in the late war, By 
theſe courſes the Lacedemonians did hope that all 
the ſmall towns in Greece would, when occaſion 
ſhould require it, willingly follow them in the wars, 
as authors of their liberty; and that the great cities 
having loſt all their dependants, would be unable to 
make oppoſition, 


S RCT. X. 


The war which the Lacedemonians made upon Olyn- 
thus. They tate Thebes by treaſon, and Olyn- 
Lr 

HILST theſe wars, which ended without 

either victory or profit, conſumed the riches 
and power of Greece, the city of Olynthus in Thrace 
was grown fo mighty, that ſhe did not only com- 
mand her neighbour-towns, but was alſo become 
terrible to places far removed, and to Sparta it ſelf, 
Great part of Macedonia, together with Pella, the 
principal city of that kingdom, was taken by 
the Olynthians, who following the uſual pretence 
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over which king Amyntas did tyrannize, had 
almoſt no driven him cut of his dominions, and 


taken all to themſelves. The citizens of Acautbus 


and of Apollonia, being neareſt unto the danger of 
thoſe incroaching neighbours, acquainted the Lace- 
demonians with their fear, affirming that this do- 
minion of the Olynthians would be too ſtrong for 
all Greece, if continuance of time: ſhould give it 
reputation, which only it wanted; wherefore they re- 
queſted aſſiſtance, but in ſuch terms as did ſound of 
compulſion; proteſting that either they muſt war 
upon Ohuthus, or become ſubject unto her, and 
fight in her defence. Hereupon was made a haſty 
levy of men, two thouſand being preſently ſent 
away with promiſe to be ſeconded by a greater ar- 
my. Whilſt theſe two thouſand gave ſuch begin- 
ning to the war, as agreet with their ſmall num- 
ber, the body of the army following them ſurpriz- 


ed the cittadel of Thebes, which was _—_— into 


the hand of Phebidas the Lacedemonian, by ſome 
of the magiſtrates, who ſought to ſtrengthen their 
faction by the ſlavery of their country. The The- 
bans were ill affected to Sparta, but had not in 
any one point violated the peace lately made be- 
tween them; which cauſed the Lacedemonians to 
doubt whether this act of Phebidas were more wor- 


thy of reward or of puniſhment: in concluſion, pro- 


fit ſo far over-weighed honeſty, that the deed was 
approved, many principal citizens of Thebes con- 
demned to death, many driven into baniſhment, 
and the traytors rewarded with the government of 
the city; by whoſe authority, and the force of the 
garriſon, the Thebans were compelled to ſerve the 
Lacedemonians, in all, and more than all that they 
could require. This acceſs of power having ſtreng- 
thened the Lacedemonians, cauſed them to entertain 
the greater forces about Olynthus, which (notwith- 
ſtanding the loſs of one great battel, and ſome other 
dilaſters) they compelled at length by famine to 


render it ſelf to their obedience. 


S ECT, XI. 


How the Thebans recovered their liberty, driving out 
the Lacedemonian garriſon. 


FT ER this Oljathian war, which endured 

almoſt three years, it ſeemed that no eſtate 
in Greece was able to make head againſt that of 
Sparta but it was not long ere the Zhehans found 
means to ſhake off their yoke, and gave both exam- 
ple and means to others to do the like. One of 
the baniſhed men found by conterence with a ſcribe 
of the Theban magiſtrates coming to Athens, that 
the gyranny wherewith his country was oppreſſed, 
pleaſed him no better than it did thoſe who for 
fear of it were fled from home. W hereupon a plot 
was laid between theſe two, that ſoon found very 
good ſucceſs, being managed thus. Seven of the 
baniſhed men forſook Athens privily, and enter'd 
by night into the fields of Thebes; where ſpending 
the next day ſecretly, they came late in the even- 
Ing to the gates like huſband-men returned from 
work, and fo paſſed undiſcovered unto the houſe 
of Charon, whom Phyllidas the fcribe had drawn 
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of the Laredamoniam, to ſet at liberty the places into the conſpirac 
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The day following, a ſo- 
lemn feaſt being then held iir the city, Phyilidas 
_ the governours, who were inſdlent and 
luſtful men, that he would convey unto them that 
night the moſt beautiful dames of the town, with 
whom they ſhould take their pleaſure. Having 
cheared them with ſuch hope, and plenty of good 
wine, he told them when the time of performance 
(which they urged) came, that he could not make 
good his promiſe, unleſs they would diſmiſs their 
followers ; becauſe the gentlewomen, who attended 
without in a chamber, would not endure, that any 
of the ſervants ſhould- ſee their faces. Upon this 
occaſion the attendants were diſmiſſed, and the con- 
ſpirators, attired like ladies and their maids, brought 
into the place; who taking advantage of the go- 
yernours looſe behaviour, ſlew them all upon the 
ſudden with daggers, which they brought hidden 
under their garments. Then preſently caſting off 
their diſguiſe, they went to other places, where feign- 
ing themſelves to come to the governours upon buſi- 
neſs, they got admittance, and likewiſe flew thoſe that 
were of the Lacedemonian faction. By the like de- 
vice they broke into the priſon, ſlew the goaler, 
and ſet at liberty ſuch as they thought meet; and 
being followed by theſe deſperate men, proclaimed 
liberty, making the death of the tyrants known. The 
captain of the caſtle hearing the ſudden proclamation, 
thought the rebels to be ſtronger than indeed they 
were: the citizens contrariwiſe miſtruſted, that it 
was a practice to diſcover ſuch, as would be for- 
ward upon occaſion of revolting. But as; ſoon as 
day-light revealed the plain truth, all the people 
took arms, and beſieged the caſtle, ſending haſtily 
to Athens for ſuecour. The garriſon alſo ſent for 
aid unto the towns adjoining, hence a few broken 
troops coming to the reſcue, were defeated on the 
way, hy the horſe, men of Theles. On the other 
ſide, the baniſhed Thebans did not only make ſpeed 
to aſſiſt their country men, but procured ſome Athe- 
nians to join with them, and thereby came ſo 
ſtrong into che city, that the caſtle was yielded 
more through fear than any, neceſſity, upon condi- 
tion that the ſoldiers might quietly depart with 
their arms; for which compoſition the captain at 
his return to, Sparta was put to death. When the 
news of the doings at | Thebes; and the ſucceſs ar- 
rived at Hharta, an army was raiſed forthwith, and 
all things prepared as earneſtly for the recovering 
of that city, as if ſome part of their ancient in- 
heritance had been taken from the Lacedemonians, 
and not a toyn perfidiouſly, uſurped by them, re- 
ſtored to her own liberty. Cleambrotus, one of the 
kings, was ſent on this expedition; who, having 
wearied his followers with a toilſome winter's jour- 
ney, returned home without any good or harm done ; 
leaving Syhodriag with part of his army, at Theſ- 
pies, to infeſt the Thebans — oh doing chem ſome 
diſpleaſures, made large amends by a fooliſh EEE 
upon the haven, of Athens, which tailing to take, | 

waſted the country adjoining, and drove away cat- 
tel, cauſing by. this outrage the thenians;to enter 
with all their power into the war, out of which they 
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blueeld, 
Aud ſ greatly blemiſ that eſtate ; but when it was put of Leuctra being one of the moſt famous that ever 
nin execution by inſufficient over-weening men, it were fought between the Greeks, was not ſo nota- 
ſeldom failed to bring upon them, inſtead of profit ble for any circumſtance foregoing it, or for the 
Ws unjuſtly expected, both ſhame and-lofs. And ſo it managing of the fight it ſelf, as for the death of 


= jected, as the beginning found it proud and ty- 
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MMantine. 
E oe gen Foe pts bearing a vehereny hated unto thoſe 
by : 3 +4 theths ined} 67 er againſt Spar- Ol Je 65, 0! by om 8 Was wn bac out of 
% N e made Jabs for themſelves Ala into Greece, and diſappointed of all the glory 
and others, out of which the T hebans were ec. or he had hoped to atchieve by the Perſian war, 
of The battel of 1.eudtra, and beginning of the ©, now paſſionately urge that point of ſetting 
Theban greatueſs. Abul 5: the Beotians at libe ing it as obſtinate- 


| rty, and find 
ly refuſed, he daſh'd the name of the Thebans out 


ſolution, and of much gravity in all their other king of Sparta, lay in Phocis, who received 
proceedings, but one diſhonourable rule they command from the governours of Sparta forthwith 
that all reſpects withſtanding the commodity to enter upon the land of the Thebans with all his 
be neglected ; . the practice of power, which he did; and was there ſlain at Leuctra, 

by the beſt and wiſeſt of them, and with him the flower of his army. This battel 


of Sparta. were to 


befel them in theſe enterpriſes of Phebidas, upon the the king, and many citizens of Sparta; but eſpe- 
caſtle of Thebes, and Sphodrias upon the Pireus. cially, for that after this battel (between which and 


For howſoever Ageſilaus did ſpoil the country about the concluſion of the general peace, there paſſed but 
= Thebes, in which he ſpent two ſummers, yet the di- twenty days) the Lacedemonians were never able to 
== ligence of the Thebans repaired all, who by the recover the ſtrength and reputation which had for- 


good ſucceſs of ſome attempts grew ſtronger than merly made them redoubted far and near ; whereas 


they were at the firſt. contrariwiſe the Thebans, whoſe greateſt ambition 
The Athenians likewiſe began to look abroad, had in former times confined it ſelf unto the little 


Y ſailing to the iſle of Corcyra, where they ordered region of Beotia, did now begin to undertake the 
8 things at their pleaſure, and, having in ſome fights leading and command of many people and eſtates, 


at ſea prevailed, began, as in the Peloponneſian war, in ſuch wiſe, that ſoon after they brought an army 
to ſurround Peloponneſus with a navy; afflicting ſo of threeſcore and ten thouſand ſtrong unto the gates 
the Lacedemonians, that had not the Thebans by of Sparta. So much do the afflictions of an hard 
their inſolency wearied their friends, and cauſed war valiantly endured, advance the affairs of the 


= them to ſeck for peace, it had been very likely that diſtreſſed, and guide them into the way of conqueſt- 


the courſe of this war ſhould have ſoon come to a by ſtiffening that reſolution with a manly temper, 
good end, which nevertheleſs being proſecuted by which wealth and eaſe had through luxury, rechleſ- 


oreat eſtates) left the city of Sparta as much de- and effeminate., 


rannous. But the Athenians perceiving how Thebes * IR CT, 


II; 
encroach'd every day upon her weak neighbours, Ew the Athenians root 
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of the flouriſhing eſlate of Thebes, from the battel of Leuctra to the battel of 


HE Lacedemonians were men of great re- of the league. At the ſame time Cleombrotus, the 


the Thebans (who oppoſed at once both theſe two neſs, and many other vices or vanities, made ruſty 


not ſparing ſuch as had been dependants upon Athens, 


and finding themſelves, whilſt engaged in ſuch a 


war, unable to relieve their complaining friends, 


reſolved to ſettle the affairs of Greece, by renewing 
that form of peace which Antalcidas had brought 
from the Perſian, Wherefore they ſent meſſengers 
to Thebes, peremptorily ſignifying, that it was their 


upon them to maintain the 
peace of Greece, New troubles hence ariſing, Epa- 


minondas invadeth and waſteth the territory of 
Lacedemon. 


* H E Athenians refuſing to take advantage of 
this overthrow fallen upon their old enemies 
and new confederates the Lacedemonians; did ne- 


intent to finiſh the war;; to which purpoſe they will- vertheleſs finally give them to underſtand, that their 


ed the Thebans to ſend embaſſadors along with them dominion was expired, and therefore their pride 


to Sparta; who readily condeſcended, tearing other- might well be laid away. For, taking upon them- 


wiſe that they ſhould be left out of the treaty of ſelves the maintenance of the peace lately conclu« 
peace, which came to pals, being ſo wrought by the ded, which Ageſilaus (perhaps of purpoſe to make 


| Ccouragious wildom of Epaminondas, who underitood benefit of quarrels that might ariſe) had left unper- 


far better than his countrymen, what was to be fect, they aſſembled the deputies of all the eſtates 


feared or hoped, In this treaty the Lacedemonians confederated at Athens; where the general liberty 


and Athenians did ſoon agree; but when the The- of all towns, as well ſmall as great, was ratified, 
bans offered to ſwear to the articles in the name of under the ſtile of the Athenians, and their aſſociates. 
the Beotians, Ageſilaus required them to ſwear in Hereupon began freſh garboils. The Mantineans 


as that of Laconia to the S har 


their own name, and to leave the Beotigns tree, 
whom they had lately reduced under their obedience. 
Whereunto Epaminondas made anfwer, that the ci- 
ty of Sparta ſhould give example to Thebes, by ſet- 
ting the Laconians free; for that the ſigniory of Beo- 
71a did by as good right appertain to the Thebans, 
ran,. This was well 
and truly ſpoken ; but was heard with no patience: 

c N 
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claiming power by this decree to order their affairs 
at their own pleaſure did (as it were) in deſpight of 
the Spartans, who had enforced: them to raiſe their 
town, re-edify it, and ally themſelves with ſuch 


of the Arcadians as ſtood worſt affected to Sparta. 


'The Arcadians, a {trong nation, conſiſting of many 
cities, were diſtracted with factions; ſome deſiring 
ns 
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ſome to weaken and keep them low; yet all pre- 
tending other ends. The Lacedemonians durſt not 
give impeachment to the Mantineans; nor take up- 

on them to correct their ill-willers among the Ar- 
cadlians, till ſuch time as the factions broke out in- 
to violence, and each part called in foreign help. 
Then was an army ſent from Sparta, as it were in 


defence of the people of Tegea, againſt the Manti- 
means, but indeed againſt them both. Agefilaus had 
the leading of it, but effected nothing. The The- 
bans had by this time fubdued the Phocians, and 
were become head of the Locrians, Acarnians, Eu- 
beans, and many others; with the power of which 
countries, they enter'd Peloponneſus in favour of the 


Arcadians, who had, upon expectation -of their co- 
ming, abſtained from giving battel to Ageſilaus. 


The army of the Spartans being diſmiſſed, and E- 


paminondas joined with the Arcadians, the region 
of Laconia was invaded and ſpoiled: a thing ſo 
ſtrange, that no oracle could have found belief if 
any had foretold it. Almoſt fix hundred years were 
ſpent, ſince the Dorians, under the poſterity of Her- 
cules, had ſeized upon Laconia, in all which time, 
the ſound of an enemy's trumpet was not heard in 
that country: ten years were not fully paſt fince 
all Greece was at the devotion of the Spartans : but 
now the region which neither Xerxes with his huge 
army could once look upon, nor the mighty forces 
of Athens, and other enemy-ſtates had dared to 
ſet foot on, ſaving by ſtealth, was all on a light 
fire, the very ſmoak whereof the women of Sparta 
were aſhamed to behold. All which indignity not- 
withſtanding, the Lacedemonians did not iſſue out 
of Sparta to fight, but fought how to preſerve the 
town, ſetting at liberty as many of their Heilotes 
or ſlaves, as were willing to bear arms in defence 
of the ſtate, and ſomewhat pitifully entreated the 
Athenians to give them ſuccour. From Corinth 
and ſome towns of Peloponneſus they received ſpeedy 
aſſiſtance; the Athenians came forward more ſſow- 
ly, ſo that Epaminondas returned without battel, ha- 
ving rebuilt the city of Meſſene, and peopled it 
anew by calling home the ancient inhabitants, whom 
the Lacedemonians many ages before had chaſed 
away into other countries, poſſeſſing their territo- 
ries themſelves. | 
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The compoſition between Athens and Sparta for com- 
mand in war againſt the Thebans; who again in- 
wade and ſpoil Peloponneſus. The unfortunate 
preſumption of the Arcadians, 


HIS journey therefore utterly defaced the re- 
putation of the Spartans, in ſuch wiſe that 

they did no longer demand the conduct of the ar- 
my which was to be raiſed, nor any manner of 
precedence: but ſending embaſſadors from Sparta, 
and from all the cities which held league with it, 
unto Athens, they offered to yield the admiralty to 
the Athenians, requeſting that they themſelves might 
be generals by land. This had been a compoſition 
well agreeing with the ſituation and quality of theſe 
two cities; but it was rejected, becauſe the mari- 
ners and others that were to be employed at ſea, 
were men of no mark or eſtimation, in regard of 
thoſe companies of horſe and foot whereof the land 
army was compounded, who being all gentlemen 
or citizens of Athens were to have ſerved under the 
Lacellemonians. Wherefore it was agreed that the 
authority ſhould be divided by time, the Athenians 
ruling five days, the Lacedemonians other five, and 
ſo ſucceſſively that each of them ſhould have com- 
mand of all, both by land and ſea. It is manifeſt, 
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that in this concluſion vain ambition was more re- 
garded than the common profit, which muſt of ne- 


: ceſſity be very ſlowly advanced, where conſultation, 


reſolution, and performance are ſo often to change 
hands. This appeared by a ſecond invaſion of Pe. 


 Toponneſus, wherein the Thebans ſound their enemies 


ſo unable to impeach them, that having fortified 
Iſthmus from ſea to ſea, as in former times they 
had done againſt Xerxes, they were driven out of 
their ſtrength by Epaminondas, who foraged the 
country without reſiſtance, But as the articles of 
this league between Athens and Sparta did, by di- 
viding the conduct in ſuch manner, diſable the ſo- 
ciety, . and make it inſufficient to, thoſe ends for 
which it was concluded; ſo the example ot it wrought 
their good, by filling the enemies heads with the 
like vanity. For the Arcadians conſidering their 
own numbers which they brought into the field, 
and having found by many tryals that their people 
were not inferior to others in ſtrength of body, in 
courage, or in good ſoldierſhip, thought it good 
reaſon that they ſhould in like manner ſhare the go- 
vernment with their friends the Thebaus; and not al- 
ways continue followers of others, by enecreaſing 
whoſe greatneſs, they ſhould ftrengthen their own: 
yoke. Hereupon they began to demean themſelves 
very inſolently, whereby they grew hateful to their 
neighbours, and ſuſpected of the Thebans in an ill 
time. For a motion of general peace having been 
made (which took not effect, becauſe the city of 
Meſſene was not abandoned to the Lacedemonians) 
the next enterpriſe of the Spartans and their friends 
was upon theſe Arcadians, who relying too much 
upon their own worth, were overthrown in a great 
battel, their calamity being as pleaſing to their con- 
federates as to their enemies. | 


„ 


The great growth of the Theban eſate. Emba ſſages 
„, the Greeks to the Perſian; with the reaſons 
why he moſt favoured the Thebans. Troubles in 
the Perſian empire. The fruitleſi iſſue of the em- 


baſſages. | 


' HE Thehans eſpecially rejoiced at the Arca- 
dians misfortune, conſidering, that, without 

their aid, the ſucceſs of all enterpriſes proved fo ill; 
whereas they themſelves had by their own power 


accompliſhed very well whatſoever, they took in 


hand, and were become not only victorious over 
the Lacedemonians, but patrons over the Theſſa- 
lians, and moderators of the great quarrels that had 
riſen in Macedonia, where compounding the diffe- 
rences about that kingdom, as pleaſed them beſt, they 
carried Philip the ſon of Amyntas, and father of 
Alexander the Great, as an hoſtage unto Thebes. 
Having therefore obtained ſuch reputation that little 
ſeemed wanting to make them abſolute commanders 
of all Greece, they ſought means of alliance with 
the Per/fian king, to whom they ſent embaſſador 

the great and famous captain Pelopidas, whole re- 
putation drew Artaxerxes to grant unto the Thebans 
all that they deſired ; whereof two eſpecial points 
were, that Meſene ſhould remain free from the 
Lacedemonians, and that the Athenians ſhould for- 
bear to ſend their ſhips of war to ſea 3 only] the lat- 
ter of theſe two was ſomewhat qualified with refe- 
rence to farther advice. The other ſtates of Greece 
did alſo ſend. their embaſſadors at the ſame time, of 
whom few or none received much contentment.” 
For the king having found by long experience, how: 
far it concerned him to maintain a ſure party in 
Greece; did upon many weighty INS 5 
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WE were not able to vanquiſh them, { 
Ws giſcretion brought them on their knees. Lhe , 
—_ 7:m:0ian being victorious over Athens, had no 
WE ſooner |: | NN 
WT they undertook the conqueſt of 4%, from which, 
WF tho' by the commotion raiſed in Greece with Per- 
= /: gold, they were called back; yet having re- 


new'd their power, and ſettled things in Greece, it 


| folve 


vous misfortunes notwithſtanding) they had endur'd 
Ws : terrible war, wherein the Lacedemonians being 
= follow'd by moſt of the Greeks, and ſupply'd with 
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to bind the Thebdini firmly unto him ® juſtly 
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expecting, that their greatneſs ſhould. be on that 
fide his own ſecurity. The Athenians had been an- 
cient enemies ro his crown, and, having turg'd the 
profit of their victories , upon the Per /ign, to. the 
purchaſe of à great eſtate in Greece, maintain d their 
in ſuch puiſſant manner, that (ſundry. grie- 


Wt NY 


treaſure, and all ſorts of aid, by Darius Nathus, 
The Lace- 


abliſhed their dominion at home, than 


was not unlikely that they ſhowuld upon the next 


= advantage have purſued the ſame enterpriſe, had 

not they been impeached by this Theban War. But 
che Thebans contrariwiſe had always diſcovered a 
good affection to the crown of Perſia. They had 


—= fided with Xerxes, in his invaſion of Greece; with 


Darius and the Lacedemonians, againſt Athens; and 


= finally, having offer'd much contumely to Age/ilaus, 


when. he put to ſea, they drew him home by 


making war on the confederates of Sparta. Be- 
des all theſe their good deſervings, they were no 
ſea-men, and therefore unlikely to look abroad, 
Ws whcreunto if perchance they ſhould 

fte, yet were they diſabled by the want of good 
= haven towns, which they could not ſize upon with- 
cout open breach of that peace, whereof they in- 
= tended to become the executors, giving liberty to 


ve any de- 


all cities that had at any time been frecr. Where- 


8 fore Artaxerxes did wholly condeſcend unto the re- 
= queſts of Pelopidas, as far forth as he might without 
giving open defiance to the reſt of Greece; and by 


that means he purchaſed his own quiet, being never 
afterwards moleſted by that nation in the lower A- 


J. The ill means, which the Greeks had to diſturb 
Atlaxerats, was very beneficial to the eſtate of Per- 
7 ſhortly after theſe times, in that great rebellion 
A | of all the maritime provinces. For had then the 


affairs of Greece been ſo compoſed, that any one 


city might, without impeachment of the reſt, have 
tranſported an army to aſſiſt the revolting /atrape, 


or viceroys of Caria, Phrygia, Lydia, Myfta, Lycia, 


= Pi, Pampbilia, Cilicia, Syria, and Phenicia, 
BS Hunan reaſon can hardly find the means, by which 


che empire could have been preſerv'd from that 
a ruin, which the divine council had defer'd unto 


the days of Alexander. But this great conſpiracy 


of ſo many large and wealthy provinces, wanting a 


ſſador 


firm body of good and hardy ſoldiers, was in ſhort 


ſpace diſcuſs'd and vaniſh'd like a miſt, without 


effect: theſe effeminate Afiatics, wearied quickly 
with the travels and dangers incident to war, for- 
faking the common cauſe, and each man ſtriving 


| to be the firſt that, by treaſon to his company, 
| thould both redzem the former treaſon to his prince, 
and purchaſe withal his own promotion with in- 


creaſe of riches. Of this commotion, which in 
courſe of time follow'd ſome actions not as yet re- 
lated, I have rather choſen to make ſhort mention 
in this place, than hereafter to interrupt the narra- 
tion of things more important; but for that it was 
likely a ſudden ſtorm, raſhly commenced, idly fol- 
low'd, and fooliſhly laid down, having made a 


| great noiſe without effect, and having ſmall refe- 


rence to any other action regardable; as alſo be- 
Cauſe in the whole reign of Artaxerxes, from the 


till their own in- 
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baſſadors of Greece, both found and left him; but 


with them, being altogether to his own advantage, 
did ſeem to promiſe, if not the perpetuity, a long; 


endurance of the fame felicity to him and his; cr 


(at the leaſt) a full ſecurity of danger from Greece, 
whence only could any danger be fear'd. But ſuch 
toundations of eternity, laid by mortal men in this 
tranſitory world, like the tower of Babel, are either 
ſhaken from heaven, or made vain and unprofita- 
ble, ere the frame can be raiſed to full height, by 
confuſion of tongues among the builders. Hereof 
was found a good example in the Thebans, and 
other eſtates of Greece, that had ſent embaſſadors 
to the Perſian. For whereas it had been concluded, 
that all towns, as well the little as the great, ſhould 
be ſet at liberty, and the Thebans made protectors 
of this common peace, who thereby ſhould become 
the Judges of all controverſies that might ariſe, and 
leaders 1n war of all that would enter into this con- 


federacy ; the king's letters being ſolemnly pub- 


liſn'd at Thebes, in the preſence of embaſſadors, 
drawn thither from all parts of Greece; when an 
oath was required for obſervation of the form of 
peace therein ſet down, a dilatory anſwer was made 
by the embaſſadors, who ſaid that they were ſent to 
hear the articles, not to {ſwear unto them. Hereby 


the Thebans were driven to fend unto each of the c1- 


ties to require the oath, but in vain, For when the 
Corinthians had boldly refuſed it, ſaying, That they 
did not need it; others took courage by their exam 
ple to do the like, diſappointing the Thebans of their 
glorious hopes, to whom this negotiation with 4r1a- 
Exe gave neither addition nor confirmation of 
greatneſs, but leſt them as it found them, to rely up- 

on their own ſwords. 


| ot. . 
How all Greece was divided, between the Athenians 


and Lacedemonians on the one fide, and Thebans 


on the other. Of the great tumults riſing in 
Arcadia. | Fre. 


THE condition of things in Greece at that time 
1 did ſtand thus. Athens and Sparta, which 
in former times had commanded all that nation, and 
each upon envy of the other's greatneſs drawn all 
their followers into a cruel inteſtine war, by which 
the whole country, and "eſpecially the eſtate of theſe 
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| two cities, was. brought very low, did now conjoin 


ers, lying 1 
countrymen, as people deſirous of innovation. 
This was done: but the uproar thereby cauſed was 
o great, that the priſoners were forthwith, enlarged, 
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their forces | againſt the Thehans, who ſought to 


make themſelyes lords of all.” The Eleans, Corin- 


 thians, and Achaians, followed the party of theſe 


ancient governing cities; either for the old . rage 


tion of them, and benefits received; or in diflike of 
thoſe who by ſtrong hand were ready to become 


rulers, to which authority they could not ſuddenly 
aſpire without ſome injury and much envy. The 
city of Thebes abounding with men whom. neceſſity 
had made warlike, and many victories in few years 
had filled with' great ſpirits, and being ſo mighty 
in dependants, that ſhe had reduced all the conti- 
nent of Greece without Peloponneſus (the region of 
Attica, and very little part beſide excepted) under 
ſuch acknowledgment, as wanted not much of mere 
vaſſalage, did hope to bring all Peloponneſus to 
the like obedience, wherein already ſhe had ſet 
good footing by her conjunction with the ſtates of 
Argos, and of Arcadia, The Argives had been al- 
ways bad neighbours to the Spartans, to whom 
they thought themſelves in ancient nobility ſuperiors ; 
but 1 4 5 under them in valour, having been of- 
ten beaten out of the field by them, and put in dan- 
ger of loſing all; which cauſed them to ſuſpect and 
envy nothing more than the greatneſs and honour 
of Sparta; taking truce with her when ſhe was at 
reſt, and had leiſure to bend her whole force againſt 
them; but firmly joining with her enemies whenſo- 
ever they found her entangled in a difficult war. 
As the Argives were, in hatred of Sparta, ſure 
friends of Thebes, ſo the Arcadians, tranſported with 
a great opinion of their own worthineſs, had for- 
merly renounced and provoked againſt them their 
old confederates and leaders, the Lacedemonians, 
and were now become very doubtful adherents to 
the Thebans. In which regard it was thought con- 
venient by Epaminondas, and the ſtate of Thebes, 
to. ſend an army into Peloponneſus, before ſuch time 
as theſe wavering friends ſhould fall further off, 
and become either neutral, or, which was to be 


feared, open enemies. And ſurely great cauſe there 


was to ſuſpect the worſt of them, conſidering that 
without conſent of the Thebans, they had made 
peace with Athens, which was very ſtrange, and 
ſeemed no leſs to the Atheniaus themielves, who 
holding a firm league with Sparia at the ſame time 
when the Arcadiaus treated with them, did never- 
theleſs accept this new confederacy, not relinquiſhing 
the old, becauſe they found that, howſoever theſe 
Arcadians were enemies to the Lacedemonians, they 
ſhould hereby be drawn ſomewhat further from their 
alliance with Thebes, which without them was un- 
likely to invade Peloponneſus with a ſtrong army. 
But this did rather haſten, than by any means ſtay, 
the coming of Epaminondas ; who finding the way 
ſomewhat more clear for him (becauſe the city of 
Coriuth, which lay upon the iſthmus, and had been 


- adverſe to Thebes, was now, by miſeries of this 


rievous war, driven to become neutral) took oc- 
caſion hereby, and by ſome diſorders among the 
Arcadians, to viſit Peloponneſus with an army, con- 
fiſting of all the power of Thebes. A great tumult 
had riſen in Arcadia about conſecrated money, 
which many principal men among them had laid 
hands on, under pretence of employing it to pub- 
lick uſes. In compounding the diiterences grown 
upon this occaſion, ſuch as had leaſt will to render 
account of the money which had come into their 
hands, N the captain of ſome Theban ſoldi- 
Tegea, to take priſoners many of their 
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ken arms, with much ado farce Pacifed. When 
complaint of the captains proceedings came to 
Thebes, Epaminondas turned all the blame upon 
them who had made the For with Athens, letting 

d be ſhortly among them, 


nd the Arcadiant; who had in great numbers ta- 


a ſupremacy, as they would in no wiſe communi- 
cate with the powerful city of hens, till other 
hope of ſecuring their own eſtate could not be 
thought upon) did now very gently yield to the Ar- 
cadians, that the command 'of the army in chief 
ſhould be given, for the time, to that city, in 
whoſe territory it lay. 


. VI. 
A terrible. invaſion of Peloponneſus by Epami- 
| nondas. | 


Ertain it is, that the condition of things did 

at that time require a very firm conſent, and 
uniform care of the common ſafety. For beſides 
the great forces raiſed out of the other parts of 
Greece, the Argives and Meſſenians, prepared with 
all their ſtrength to. join with Epaminondas; who 
having lain a while at Nemea, to intercept the A. 
thenians, received there intelligence, that the army 
coming from ens would paſs by ſea ; whereup- 
on he diſlodged, and came to Tegea, which city, 
and the moſt of all Arcadia beſides, forthwith de- 
clared themſel des his. The common opinion was, 
that the firſt attempt of the Thebaxs, would be up- 
on ſuch of the Arcadians as had revolted; which 
cauſed the Lacedemonian captains to fortify Manti- 
nea with all diligence, and to fend for Ageſilaus 
to Hparta, that he bringing with him all that fmall 
force of able men, which remained in the town, 
they might be ſtrong enough to abide paminondas 
there. But Epaminondas held fo good efpial upon 
his enemies, that had not an unknown fellow brought 
haſty advertiſement of his purpoſe to Ageſelaus, 
who was then well onward in the way to Manti- 
nea, the city of Sparta had ſuddenly been taken. 
For thither with. all ſpeed and ſecrecy did the The- 
bans march, who had ſurely carried the city, not- 
withſtanding any defence that could have been made 
by that handful of men remaining within it; but 
that Ageſilaus in all- flying haſte got into it with his 
companies, whom the army of his confederates 
followed thither to the reſcue as faſt as it was able. 
The arrival of the Lacedemonians and their friends, 
as it cut off all hope from Epaminondas of taking | 
Sparta, ſo it preſented him with a fair advantage 
upon Mantinea. It was the time of harveſt, bs 
: 3 made 
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ta. | made it very likely, that the Mantineans, finding 
hen che war to be carried ſrom their walls into another 
: to aarter, would uſe the commodity of that vacation, 
pon WW by fetching in their corn, and turning out their 
ung Wl cattel into their fields, whilſt no enemy was near 
em, chat might impeach them. Wherefore |he' turned. 
nick away from Sparta to Mantinea, ſending his horſe- 
end: men before him, to ſeize upon all that might be 
ords found without the city. The Mantineans (accord: 
not Wl ing to the expectation of Epaminondas) were ſcat- 
long tered abroad in the country; far more intent upon 
repa- WW their harveſt-buſineſs, than upon the war, whereot 
upon they were ſecure, as thinking themſelves out. of 
ſettle diſtance. By which preſumption it fell out, that 
88 to great numbers of them, and all their catte], being 
with unable to recover the town, were in a deſperate 
cched caſe; and the town it {elf in no great likelihood of 
adors holding out, when the enemy ſhould have taken all 
o the cheir proviſion of victuals with ſo many of the 
to be people, as had not aver-dearly been redeemed, by 
mfort chat city's returning to ſociety with Thebes, But at 
more. the ſame time, the Athenians coming to the ſuccour 
hom of their confederates, whom they thought to have 
pro- found at Mantinea, were very earneſtly entreated 
ufici- by the citizens to reſcue their goods, and people, 
Drero- from the danger whereinto they were fallen, if it 
) ſuch vere poſſible by any couragious adventure to de- 
muni- liver thoſe who otherwiſe were given as loſt, The 
other Tbebans were known at that time to be the beſt ſol- 
ot be diers of all the Greeks; and the commendation of 
e Ar- good horſeman-ſhip had always been given to the 
chief WR The/alians, as excelling in that quality all other na- 


y, in WW tions; yet the regard of honour ſo wrought upon 
the Athenians, that for the reputation of their city, 

= which had entered into this war, upon no neceſlity 

of her own, but only in deſire of relieving her diſ- 
needed friends, they iſſued forth of Mantinea, not 
Pan I a biding ſo long as to refreſh themſelves, or their 
8 horſes with meat; and giving a luſty charge upon 
s did che enemy, who as bravely received them, after a 
t, and long and hot fight, they remained maſters of the 
beſides field, giving by this victory a ſafe and eaſy retreat 
arts of to all that were without the walls. The whole power 
4 with of the Beotians arrived in the place ſoon after this 
. who bdattel, whom the Lacedemonians and their aſſiſtants 
the J. were not far behind, 1 
hereup- 
ith de- 
on was, 
| be up- 
, which 
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The great battel of Mantinea. The honourable death 
of Epaminondas, with his commendation. 


Paminondas, conſidering that his commiſſion 
vas almoſt now expired, and that his attempts 


Mali che impreſſion of terror, which his name had wrought 


hl Wl ine Former, mould den nit, we 
a 55 S by ſome notable act he ſhould abate their courage 
550 7 in their firſt growth, and leave ſome memorable 


character of his expedition; reſolved to give them 


al upon battel, whereby he reaſonably hoped both to ſettle 
brought | the doubtful Acfections of his __ aſſociates, and 
eſlaus, to leave the Spartans as weak in ſpirit and ability 
. Hoh as he found them, if not wholly to bring them into 
5 8 755 ſubjection. Having therefore warned his men to 


prepare for that battel, wherein victory ſhould be 


2: Th rewarded with lordſhip of all Greece; and finding 
en my gde alacrity of his ſoldiers to be ſuch, as promiſed 
it 3 <2 8 the accompliſhment of his own defire; he made 
with ſhew of declining the enemy, and intrenching him- 
N delt in a place of more advantage, that fo by taking 
vas wr tom them all expectation of fighting that day, he 
friend i might allay the heat of their valour, and afterwards 
f ca tſtrike their ſenſes with amazement, when he ſhould 
a ; Pp upon them unexpected. This opinion decei- 
5 0. 29. Wee 
made * 
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of ſurpriſing Sparta and Mantinea having failed, 


455 
ved him not: for with very much tumult, as in ſo 
great and ſudden a danger, the enemy ran to arms, 
neceſſity enforcing their reſolution, and the conſe= 
quence of that day's ſervice urging them to do a 
well as they might. The Theban army cone 
of 30000 foot, and 3000 horſe; the Lacedemonians 
and their friends were ſhort of this number, both 
in horſe and foot, by a third part. The Mantine- 
ans (hecauſe the war was in their country) ſtood in 
the right wing, and with them the Lacedemonians - 
the Athenians had the left wing, the 4cheats; Ele- 
ans, and others of leſs account, filled the body of 
the army. The Thebans ſtood in the left wing of 
their own battel, oppoſite to the Lacedemonians, 
having by them the Arcadians ; the Eubeans, Lo- 
crians, Sicyonians, Meſſeniant, and Theſſalians with 
others, compounding the main battel; the Argjves 


held the right wing, the horſemen, on each part- 


were placed in the flanks, only a troop of the Ele- 
ans were in rear. Before the footmen could join, 
the encounter of the horſe on both ſides was very 
rough, wherein finally the Thebars prevailed, not- 
withſtanding the valiant reſiſtance ot the Atbenians: 
who not yielding to the enemy either in courage or 
ſkill, were over-laid with numbers, and ſo beaten 
upon by Theſalian ſlings, that they were driven to 
forſake the place, and leave their infantry na- 
ked. But this retreat was the leſs diſgraceful, be- 
cauſe they kept themſelves together, and did not 
fall back upon their own footmen; but finding the 
Theban horſe to have given them over, and withal 
diſcovering ſome companies of foot, which had 
been ſent about by Epaminondas, to charges their 
battel in the rear, they broke upon them, routed 
them, and hewed them all in pieces. In the mean 
ſeaſon the battel of the Athenians had not only to 
do with the Argives, but was hardly preſſed by the 
Theban horſemen, in ſuch wiſe that it began to open, 
and was ready to turn back, when the Elean ſqua- 
dron of horſe came up to the relief of it, and reſto- 
red all on that part. With far greater violence did 
the Lacedemonians and Thebans meet, theſe contend- 


ing for dominion, the other for the maintenance of 


their ancient honour ; ſo that equal courage and 
equal loſs on both ſides made the hope and appear - 
ance of victory to either equally doubtful 3 unleſs 
perhaps the Lacedemonians being very firm abiders, 


might ſeem the more likely to prevail, as having 


borne the firſt brunt and fury of the onſet, which 
was not hitherto remitted ; and being framed by 
diſcipline, as it were by nature, to excel in, pati- 
ence, whereof the Thehans, by practice of a few 
years, cannot be thought to have gotten a habit ſo 
ſure and general, But Epaminendas perceiving the 
obſtinate ſtiffneſs of the enemies to be ſuch, as nei- 
ther the bad ſucceſs of their own horſe, nor all the 
force of the Beotian army, could abate ſo far, as to 
make them give one foot of ground ; taking a 
choice company of the moſt able men, whom he 
caſt into the form of a wedge, or diamond, by 
the advantage of that figure againſt a ſquadron, and 
by his own exceeding virtue, accompanied with 
the great ſtrength and reſolution of them which 
followed him, did open their ranks, and cleave 
the whole battel in deflight of all rehſtance, Thus 
was the honour of that day won by the Thehans, 
who may juſtly be ſaid to have carried the victory, 
ſeeing that they remained maſters of the ground 
whereon the battel was fought, having driven the 
enemy to lodge farther off. For that which was 
alledged by the Athenians, as a token that the vic« 
tory was partly theirs, the ſlaughter of thoſe merce- 
naries upon whom they lighted by chance in their 
own r. finding them behind their army, 
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and the retaining of their dead bodies; it was a 
ceremony regardable only among the Greeks, and 
ſerved merely for oſtentation, ſhewing that by the 
fight they had obtained ſomewhat, which the ene- 
my could not get from them otherwiſe than by re- 
queſt. But the Thebans arrived at the general im- 
mediate end of battel ; none daring to abide them 
in the field: whereof a manifeſt confeſſion is expreſ- 
ſed from them, who forſake the place which they 
had choſen or accepted, as indifferent for tryal of 
their ability and proweſs. This was the laſt work 
of the incomparable virtue of Epaminondas, who 


being in the head of that warlike troop of men, 


which broke the Lacedemonian ſquadron, and forced 
it to give back in diſarray, was furiouſly charged 
on the ſudden by a deſperate company of the Spar- 
tans, who all at once threw their darts at him alone; 
whereby receiving many wounds, he nevertheleſs 
with a ſingular courage maintained the fight, uſing 
againſt the enemies many of their darts, which he 
drew out of his own body ; till at length by a 
Spartan, called Anticrates, he received ſo violent a 
ſtroke with a dart, that the wood of it broke, leav- 
ing the iron and a piece of the trunchion in his 
breaſt, Hereupon he ſunk down, and was ſoon 
conveyed out of the fight by his friends; having by 
his fall ſomewhat animated the Spartans (who fain 
would have got his body) but much more enflam- 
ed with revengeful indignation, the Thebans, who 
raging at this heavy miſchance, did with great 
laughter compel their diſordered enemies to leave 
the field; though long they followed not the chaſe, 
beingewearied more with the ſadneſs of this diſaſ- 
ter, than with all the travel of the day. FEpami- 
nondas being brought into his tent, was told by the 
phyſicians, that when the head of the dart ſhould 
be drawn out of his body, he muſt needs die. Hear- 
ing this, he called for his ſhield, which to have loſt 
was held a great diſhonour : it was brought unto 


him, -He bad them tell him which part had the 


victory, anſwer was made, that the Beotians had 
won the field. Then ſaid he, it is fair time for me 
to die; and withal ſent for /:/idas and Diophantes, 
two principal men of war that were both flain ; 
which being told him, he adviſed tha Thebans to make 
peace, whilſt with advantage they might, for that 
they had none leit that was able to diſcharge the 
office of a general. Herewithal he willed that the 
head of the weapon ſhould be drawn out of his 
body; comforting his friends that lamented his 
death, and want of iſſue, by telling them that the 
victories of Leuctra and Mantinea were two fair 
daughters, in whom his memory ſhould live. 

So died Epaminondas, the worthieſt man that ever 
was bred in that nation of Greece, and hardly to be 


matched in any age or country: for he equalled all 


others in the ſeveral virtues, which in each of them 
were ſingular. His juſtice, and ſincerity, his tem- 
perance, wiſdom, and high magnanimity, were no 
way inferior to his military virtue; in every part 
whereof he ſo excelled, that he could not properly 
be called a wary, a valiant, a politick, a bountiful 
or an induſtrious, and a provident captain; all theſe 
titles, and many other, being due unto him, which 
with his notable diſcipline, and good conduct, made 
a perfect compoſition of an heroick general. Nei- 
ther was his priyate converſation unanſwerable to 
thoſe high parts, which gave him praiſe abroad. 
For he was grave, and yet very affable and cour- 
teous; reſolute in publick buſineſs, but in his own 
particular eaſy, and of much mildneſs; a lover of 
his people, bearing with mens infirmities, witty and 
pleaſant in ſpeech, far from inſolence, maſter of 
his own affections, and furniſhed with all qualities 
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that might win and keep love. To theſe graces 
were added great ability of body, much eloquence 
and very deep knowledge in all parts of philoſophy 
and learning, wherewith his mind being enlighten- 
ed, reſted not in the ſweetneſs of contemplation, 
but broke forth into ſuch effects as gave unto Thebes 
which had evermore been an underling, a dread- 
ful reputation among all people adjoining, and the 
higheſt command in Greece. LAM 
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Of the peace concluded in Greece after the baitel of 
Mantinea, The voyage of Ageſilaus into Egypt. 
His death and qualities; with an examination of 
the compariſon made bel een him and Pompey the 
Roman. CES "i Fs 


HIS battel of Mantinea was the greateſt that 

| ever had been fought in that country, be- 
tween the naturals, and the laſt. For at Marathon 
and Platea, the populous armies of the barbarous 
nations gave rather a great fame, than a hard tryal 
to the Grecian valour ; neither were the practice of 
arms and art military ſo perfect in the beginnings 
of the Peloponneſian war, as long continuance and 
daily exerciſe had now made them. The times fol- 
lowing produced no actions of worth or moment, 
thoſe excepted which were undertaken againſt fo- 


reign enemies, proving for the moſt part unfortu- 


nate. But in this laſt fight, all Greece was inte- 
reſſed, which never had more able ſoldiers, and 
brave commanders, nor ever contended for victory 
with greater care of the ſucceſs, or more obſtinate 
reſolution. All which notwithſtanding, the iſſue 
being ſuch as hath been related, it was found beft 
for every particular eſtate, that a general peace 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed, every one retaining what he 
preſently had, and none being forced to depend up- 
on another. The Meſſenians were by name com- 
priſed in this new league, which cauſed the Lacede- 
monians not to enter into it. Their ſtanding out 
hindered not the -reſt from proceeding to conclu- 
ſion ; conſidering that Sparta was now too weak to 
offend her neighbours, and therefore might well be 
allowed to ſhew that anger in ceremonies which had 
no power to declare it felt in execution. This 
peace, as it gave ſome breath and retreſhing to all 
the country, fo to the cities of Athens and Sparta 
it afforded leiſure to ſeek after wealth by foreign 
employment in Egypt, whither Ageſilaus was ſent 
with ſome ſmall forces to aſſiſt, or indeed, as a 
mercenary, to ſerve under Tachos king of Egypt, 
in his war upon Syria. Chabrias the Athenian, who 
had before commanded ynder Acoris king of Eg pts 
went now as a voluntary, 'with ſuch forces as he 
could raiſe by entreaty, and offer of good pay, to 
the ſame ſervice. "Theſe Egyptian kings deſcended 
from Amyriens of Sais, who rebelled againſt Da- 
rius Nothus, having retained the country notwith- 
ſtanding all inteſtine diſſenſions and foreign inva- 
ſions, during three generations of their own race, 
were ſo well acquainted with the valour of the. 
Greeks, that by their help (eaſily procured with 
gold) they conceived great hope, not only to aſſure 
themſelves, but to become lords of the provinces 
adjoyning, which were held by the Perfian. 
erg the iſſue of this great enterpriſe ' might have 
been, had it not fallen by domeftick rebellion, it 
is uncertain. But very likely it is, that the rebel- 
lion it ſelf-had ſoon come to nothing, it Ageſilaus 
had not proved a falſe traytor, joyning with Nec- 
tanebus, who roſs againſt his prince, and helping 
the rebel with that army which the money of Ta- 
chos had waged. This falſhood Ageſilaus _ 


ed, 45 tending to che good. of his own Country; 
— it rd N he grudged becauſe 
the king took upon himſelf the conduct of the ar- 
my, uling his ſervice. only as lieutenant, who had 
made full account of being appointed the general. 
Howſoever it came to pals, Tachos being ſhame- 
fully betrayed by them, in whom he had repoſed 
his chief confidence, fled unto the Perfan, who 


upon his ſubmiſſion gave him gentle entertainment; 


and Nef#anebus (who ſeems to have been the ne- 
85 & Tachos) reigned in his ſtead. At the 
ſame time the citizens of Mendes had ſet up ano- 


ther king, to whom all, or molt of the Egyßptians 


yielded their” obedience. But Ageſilaus fightin 
with him in places of advantage, prevailed ſo far, 
that he left Nefanebus in quiet poſſeſſion of the 
kingdom; who in recompenſe of his treaſon to the 
former king Tachos, and good ſervice done to him- 
ſelf rewarded him with two hundred and thirty ta- 
lents of filver, with which booty ſailing homewards, 
he died by the way. He was a prince very tempe- 
rate and valiant, and a good leader in war ; free 
from covetouſneſs, and not reproached with any 
blemiſn of luſt 3 which praiſes are the leſs admira- 
ble in him, for that the diſcipline of Sparta was 
ſuch as did endue every one of the citizens (not 
carried away by the violent ſtream of an ill nature 

with all, or the chief, of theſe good qualities. He 
was nevertheleſs very arrogant, perverſe, unjuſt, 
and vain-glorious, meaſuring all things by his own 
will, and obſtinately proſecuting thoſe courſes whoſe 
ends were beyond hope. The expedition of Xenv- 
phon had filled him with an opinion, that by his 
hand the empire of Perſia ſhould be overthrown 
with which conceit being tranſported, and finding 
his . proceedings interrupted by the Thehans, and 
their allies, he did ever after bear ſuch hatred un- 
to Thebes, as compelled that eſtate by mere ne- 
ceſſity to grow warlike, and able, to the utter diſ- 
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honour of Sparta, and the irreparable loſs of all 
her former greatneſs. The commendations given 


to him by Xenophon his good friend; have cauſed 


Plutarch to lay his name. in the balance againſt 


Pompey the Great; whoſe actions (the ſolemn gra- 


vity of carriage excepted) are very diſproportiona- 
ble. Yet we may truly ſay, That as Pompey made 
great wars under ſundry climates, and in all the 
provinces of the Roman empire, exceeding in the 
multitude of employments all that were before him ; 
ſo Ageſilaus had at one time or other ſome quarrel 
with every town in Greece; had made a war in 
Alia, and medled in the buſineſs of the Egyyp- 


g tians, in which variety, he went beyond all his 


predeceſſors: yet not winning any countries, as 
Pompey did many, but obtaining large wages, which 

ompey never took. Herein alſo they are very like, 
each of them was the laſt great captain which his 
nation brought forth in time of liberty, and each of 
them ruined the liberty of his country by his own 
lordly wiltulneſs. We may therefore well ſay, Si- 


milia magis omnia quam paria; The reſemblance 
was nearer than the equality. 


| Indeed the ireedayn 
of Rome was loſt with ' Pompey, falling into* the 


hands of Cze/ar, whom he had enforced to take 
arms; yet the Roman empire ſtood, the form of 
government only being changed: but the liberty 
of Greece, or of Sparta it ſelf, was not forfeited 
unto the Thebans, whom Ageſilaus had compelled to 
enter into a victorious war; yet the ſigniory, and an- 
cient renown of Sparia was preſently loſt : and the 
freedom of all Greece being wounded in this The- 
ban war, and after much blood loſt, ill healed by 
the peace enſuing, did very ſoon upon the-death - 


of Azefilaus give up the ghoſt, and the lordſhip of 


the whole country was ſeized by Philip king of Ma- 
cedon, whoſe actions are now on foot, and more to 
be regarded than the contemporary paſſages of 
things, in any other nation, 


The End of the Third Book. 
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Mer. 
What kings reigned in Macedon before Philip. 


HE Greeks, of whom we have al- 
ready made large diſcourſe, not as 
Fal yet wearied with inteſtine war, nor 
El made wiſe by their vain contention 
dor ſuperiority, do till, as in for- 
mer times, continue the invaſion and 

vaſtation of each other. 

Againſt Xerxes, the greateſt monarch of that part 
of the world, they defended their liberty with as 
happy ſucceſs as ever nation had, and with no leſs 
hahour than hath ever been acquired by deeds of 
arms. And having had a tryal, and experience, 

more than fortunate, againſt thoſe nations, they ſo 
| ded what might come from them, who 
had ſo often forfeited the reputation of their forces, 


But the glory of their Perfian victories, wherewith 


as whatſoever could be ſpared from their own diſ- 
traction at home, they tranſported over the Hel- 
leſpont, as ſuffictent to entertain and buſy them 
withal. | 

But, as it commonly falleth out with every man 
of mark in the world, that they under-fall and pe- 
riſh by the hands and harms which they leaſt fear; 
ſo fared it at this time with the Greeks, For of 
Philip of Macedon (of whom we are now to ſpeak) 
they had ſo little regard, as they grew even then 
more violent in devouring each other, when the 
faſt growing greatneſs of ſuch a neighbour-king 
ſhould, in regard of their own ſaſeties, have ſerved 
them for a ſtrong argument of union and accord. 


dey 


1 #? 
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Macedonians, becauſe thoſe kings and ſtates, which 
ſat nearer them than they did, had in the time of 
Amyntas, the father of Philip, ſo much weakened 
them, and won upon them, that they were not (as 
the Grecians perſwaded themſelves) in any one age, 
likely to recover their own, much leſs to work a- 
ny wonders againſt their borderers. And indeed it 
was not in their philoſophy to conſider, that all 
great alterations are ſtorm-like, ſudden and violent 
and that it is then over-late to repair the decayed 
and broken banks, when great rivers are once ſwol- 
ten, faſt running, and inraged. No, the Greeks 
did rather imploy themſelves, in breaking down 
thoſe defences which ſtood between them and this 
inundation, than ſeek to rampare and re-enforce 
their own fields, which by the level of reaſon they 
might have found to have lain under it. It was 
therefore well concluded by Oroſius, *Grecie civi- 


tates dum imperare ſingulæ cupiunt, imperium omnes 


perdiderunt ; The cities of Greece loſt their com- 
mand, by ſtriving each of them to command all. 
The kingdom of Macedon, ſo called of Macedon, 
the ſon of Oſiris, or, as other authors affirm, of 
Jupiter and Ethra, is the next region towards the 
north which bordereth Greece; it hath to the eaſt, 
the Egean ſea; it is bounded on the north and north- 
weſt, by the Thracians and Iihyrians; and on the 
ſouth and ſouth-weſt, by Theſſaly and Epirus. 
Their kings were of the family of Temenus, of 
the race of Hercules, and by nation Argives; who 
are liſted as followeth. About ſome ſix years after 
the tranſlation of the 4/jrian empire, Arbaces then 
governing Media, Caranus of Argos, commanded 
by an oracle to lead a colony into Macedon, de- 
parted thence with many people, and as he was 
marching through that country, the weather being 
rainy and tempeſtuous, he eſpied a great herd of 
goats, which fled the ſtorm as faſt as they could, 
haſting them to their known place of covert. 
Whereupon Caranus calling to mind, that he had 
alſo by b another oracle been directed to follow 
the firſt troop of beafts, that ſhould either lead 
him or fly before him, he purſued theſe goats to 
the gates of Edeſſa, and being undiſcovered by the 
inhabitants, by reaſon of the darkneſs of the air, 
he enter'd their city without reſiſtance, and pofleſs'd 
it. _© Soon after this, by the overthrow of Ciſſeus, 
Caranus became lord of the reſt of Macedon, and 
held it eight and twenty years. Cenus ſucceeded 
Caranus, and reigned twelve years. Tyrimas fol- 
lowed Cenus, and ruled eight and twenty years. 
Perdiccas the firſt, the ſon of Tyrimas, governed 


one and fifty years: a prince, for his great valour, 


and many other virtues, much renowned. 4Solinas, 
Pliny, Juſtin, Euſebins, Theophilus, Antiocbenus, 
and others affirm, that he appointed a place of bu- 
rial for himſelf, and for all the kings of Macedon 
his ſucceſſors, at Egæ; aſſuring them that the king- 
dom ſhould ſo long continue in his line and race, as 
they continued to lay up their bodies in that ſepul- 
chre; wherein it is ſaid, that becauſe Alexander the 
great failed, therefore the poſterity of the Temenide 
failed in him: a thing rather deviſed after the effect, 
as I conceive, than foretold by Perdiccas. 

© Argeus ſucceeded unto Perdiccas, and ruled eight 
and twenty years. | a 


2 Oroſius, I. 3. c. 12. 
© Euſeb. in Chiron. f Fuſeb Faſtin. Ammian. The. 
8. Plut. Euſeb. Juſt, &c, i Plat, in Gorg. Ariſt, in Pol. 5. 
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they were pamper'd and made proud, taught them 
to 2 all nations but themſelves, and the ra- 
ther to value at little the power and purpoſes of the 


d Paul. Dion. Chuſ. . Antioſ. 6. 1 
t. &c. Aimon. I. 


of the Wen b. 


Philip the firſt, his ſucceſſor, 
„ ee eee, Aer r e 
Europus followed Philip, and governed fix and 
twenty years: in whoſe infancy the Hyrians inva- 
ded Macedon, and having obtained a great victory, 
they purſued the ſame to the great danger of that 
ſtate.  Whereupon the Maredenians gathering new 
forces, and reſolving either to recover their former 
loſs, or to loſe at once both their kingdom and their 
king, they carried him with them in his cradle in- 
to the field, and returned victorious ; for they were 
either confident that their nation could not be beaten 
(their king being preſent) or rather they perſwaded 
themſelves that there was no man ſo void of ho- 
nour and compaſſion, as to f abandon their natural 
lord, being an infant, and no way (but by the hands 
of his ſervants) able to defend himſelf from deſtruc - 
tion. The like is reported by Aimonius, of Clota- 


$o+'2 


4 | 3 
reigned twenty 


rus the ſon of Fredegunda. 


Alcetas ſucceeded Eropus, and ruled nine and 
twenty years. DOES | 
Amyntas the firſt ſucceeded Alcetas, and reigned 
fifty years; he lived at fuch time as Darius Hy- 
ſtaſpes, after his unproſperous return out of Scythia, 
ſent Magabazus with an army into Europe, who, 
in Xerxes's name required Amyntas to acknowledge 
him for his ſupreme lord, by yielding unto him 
earth and water. But his embaſladors, as you have 
heard before, were, for their inſolent behaviour to- 
wards the s Macedonian ladies, ſlain by the direction 
of Alexander, who was the ſon of Amyntas and 
his ſucceſſor. WAS: 

Alexander ſurnamed the rich, the ſon of Amyn- 
tas, governed Macedon three and forty years. He 
did not only appeaſe the wrath of Mazabazus, for 
the ſlaughter of the Perſian embaſſadors, by giv- 
ing Gygea his ſiſter, to Bubares of the blood of Per- 


ſia, but by that match he grew ſo great in Xerxes's 


grace, as he obtained all that region between the 
mountains of Olympus and Hemus, to be united to 
the kingdom of Macedon. Yet could not theſe be- 
nefits buy his affection from the Greeks. For Xer- 
xes being returned into Aſia, and Mardonius made 
general of the Perſian army, h Alexander acquainted 
the Greeks with all his intents and purpoſes againſt 
them. He had three ſons, Perdiccas, Alcetas, and 
Philip. „ Ri 9 
Perdiccas the ſecond, the ſon of Alexander, lived 
in the time of the Peloponneſian war, and reigned 
in all eight and twenty years. The wars which he 
made were not much remarkable: the ſtory of them 
is found here and there by pieces, in Thucydides's 


firſt ſix books. He left behind him two ſons; Per- 
diccas, who was very young, and Archelans, who 
was baſe born, oo no rr ri oz 


Perdiccas the third, being delivered to the cuſto- 
dy and care of Archelaus, was at ſeven years of 
age caſt into a well and drowned by his falſe guar- 
dian: who excuſing this fact to Cleopatra the mo- 
ther of the young king, ſaid, that the child in fol- 
lowing a gooſe haſtily fell thereinto by mifadven- 
ture. But Archelaus ſtayed not here: for having 
thus diſpatched his brother, he ſlew both his uncle 
Alcetas, the ſon of Alexander the rich, and Alex- 
ander the ſon of this Alcetas, his couſin· german, 
and enjoyed the kingdom of Macedon himſelf four 

This Archelaus, of whom both Plato and Ariſ- 
totle make mention, though he made himſelf king 


c Euſeb. in Chron... «4 Sol. c. 14. Plin. J. 4. c. 10. 
3. c. 82. 85 Her, Euſeb. Juſtin. Kc. ; Her. I. 
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by wicked murder, yet he performed many things 
— to the bt of * It 1 faid, 
That he ſought by all means to draw Socrates unto 
him, and that he greatly loved and honoured Eu- 
ripides the Tragedian. He had two ſons, Arche- 
laus and Oreſtes. 7 "it E 

Archelaus the ſecond ſucceeded his father, and 
having reigned ſeven years, he was ſlain in hunting, 
either by chance or of purpoſe, by Cratæus. 

Oreſtes his younger ſon was committed to the 
education of Aropus, of the royal blood of Mace- 
don, and had the ſame meaſure which Archelaus 
had meaſured to his pupil; for Æropus murdered 
him and uſurped the kingdom, which he held ſome 
ſix years: the ſame who denied paſſage to Agefilaus 
king of Sparta, who deſired after his return from 
the Aſian expedition, to paſs by the way of Mace- 
don into Ereece. 

This uſurper left three ſons, Pauſanias, Arge- 
us, and Alexander. Pauſanias ſucceeded his fa- 
ther Aropus, and having reigned one year, he was 
driven out by Amyntas the ſon of Philip, the ſon of 
the firſt Perdiccas, the ſon of Alexander the rich; 
which Philip was then preſerved, when Archelaus 
the baſtard flew his brother Perdiccas, his uncle 
Acetas, and his fon Alexander. This Amyntas 
reigned (tho? very unquietly) 24 years; for he was 
not only infeſted by Pauſanias, aſſiſted by the 
Thracians, and by his brother Argens; incouraged 
by the //hyrians; and by the ſaid Argæus, for two 
years diſpoſſels'd of Macedon but on the other 
ſide, the Olynthians, his neighbours near the Æge- 
an Sea, made themſelves for a while maſters of Pel- 
Ja, the chief city of Macedon. 

Amyntas the ſecond had by his wife Eurydice the 

[ihrian, three ſons 3 Alexander the ſecond, Perdic- 
cas the third, and Philip the ſecond, father of 
Alexander the great; and one daughter called Eu- 
r30nue or Exione he had alſo by his ſecond wife 
Gygea, three ſons ; Archelaus, Argeus, and Mene- 
laus, afterwards ſlain by their brother Philip. He 
had more by a concubine, Ptolemy, ſurnamed 
Alorites, of the city Alorus, wherein he was born. 

Alexander the ſecond reigned not much above 
one year, in which time he was invaded by Pauſa- 
nias, the fon of Æropus, but detended by Iphicra- 
tes the Athenian, while he was at that time about 
Ampbipolis. He was alſo conſtrained (for the pay- 
ment of a great ſum of money) to leave his young- 
eſt brother Philip in hoſt 
who had ſubjected his father Amyntas to the pay- 
ment of tribute. After this, Alexander being invi- 
ted by the 4levade againſt Alexander the tyrant of 
Pheres m Theſſaly, having redeemed his - brother 
Philip; to draw the Thebans to his aſſiſtance, en- 
tred into confederacy with Polopidas, being at 
that time in the ſame country, with whom he alſo 
left Philip, with divers others principal perſons for 
the gage of his promiſes to Pelopidas. But Eury- 
dice his mother falling in love with her ſon-in-law, 
who had married her daughter Euryone or Exione, 
practiſed the death of Alexander her ſon, with a 
purpoſe to confer the kingdom on her paramour, 
which Ptolemy Alorites did put in execution: by 
means whereof he held Macedon for three years, 
but was foon after ſlain by Perdiccas the brother 
of Alexander. D Diodore hath it otherwiſe of Phi- 
lig's being made pledge; and faith, That Amyntas 
his father delivered him for hoſtage to the /Hyrians, 
by whom he was conveyed to Thebes, there to be 
kept: others report that Philip (while his father was 
yet living) was firſt engaged to the Thebans, and 


a Dicd. Polyzn. Plut. in Demet. b Diod. l. 


with the Ihrians, 


delivered for hoſtage. a ſecond time by Alexander 


his brother. 


Perdiccas the third, after he had ſlain, Alorites 
his baſe brother, governed Macedon five years, and 


was then ſlain in battel againſt the //hyrians, ac- 


cording, to Diodorus; but © Juſtin affirmeth, that 
he periſhed by the 
as Alexander dil. 
er. H. . W 

The beginning of Philip's reign, and how be deliver- 
ed Micedon from the troubles wherein he found 

it entangled. a> 38 


Hilip the ſecond, the youngeſt ſon of Amyntas 

by Eurydice, having been inſtructed in all 
knowledge requiſite unto the government of a 
kingdom, in that excellent education which he 
had under Epaminondas, * making an eſcape from 
Thebes, returned into Macedon, in the firſt year of 
the hundred and fifth Olympiad; which was after 
the building of Rowe three hundred fourſcore and 
thirteen years: and finding the many enemies and 
dangers wherewith the kingom was invironed, he 
took on him, not as king (for Perdiccas left a ſon, 
tho? but an infant) but as the protector of his ne- 
phew, and commander of the men of war. Yet 
his fruitful ambition ſoon overgrew his modeſty, 
and he was eaſily perſuaded by the. people to ac- 
cept both the title of king, and withal the abſolute 
rule of the kingdom. And to fay the truth, the 
neceſſity of the ſtate of Macedon at that time re- 
quired a king both prudent and active. For, be- 
ſides the incurſions of the /il5rians and Pannonians, 
the king of Thrace did ſet up in oppoſition Pauſa- 
nias; the Athenians, Argæus; ſons of the late 
uſurper Aiopus.: each of theſe labouring to place 
in Macedon a king of their own election. Theſe 
heavy burthens when Philip could not well bear, 
he bou 
by fair promiſes unloaded himſelf of ſo many of 
the reſt, as he ran under the remainder happily 
enough, For, notwithſtanding that his brother 
Perdiccas had his death accompanied with four 
thouſand Macedonians, beiides theſe that were 
wounded and taken priſoners ; and that the Pan- 
nonians were deſtroying all before them in Mace- 
don: and that the Athenians with a flect by ſea, 
and three thouſand foldiers by land under Mantias, 
did beat upon him on all ſides and quarters of his 


country: yet after he had practiſed the men of war 


of Pannonia; ard corrupted them with gifts; and 
had alſo bought the king of Thrace from Pauſa- 
nias, he forthwith made head againſt the Athenians 
his ſtiffeſt enemies; and, for the firſt, he preven- 
ted their recovery of Amphipolis, a city 6n the 
frontier of Macedon and did then purſue Argæus 
the ſon of MAropus, ſet againſt him by the Athe- 
nians, and followed him ſo hard at the heels in 
his retreat from Ages, that he forced him to abide 
the battel: which Argæus loſt, having the great- 
eſt part of his army ſlain in the place. Thoſe of 
the Athenians, and others which remained unbro- 


ken, took the advantage of a ſtrong piece of 


ground at hand, which tho? they could not long 
defend, yet avoiding thereby the preſent - fury ot 
the ſoldiers, they obtained of the vanquiſhers life 
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practice of Eurydice his mother, 


ght off the weightieſt by money, and 


1 


and liberty to return into Attica. Whereupon a 


peace was concluded between him and the Atbe- 
he 


nians for that preſent, and for this clemency 
was greatly renowned and honoured by all the 
Greeks, | 1 
15 & 16. 


e Juſt. I. . © Diod. 1. 16. 
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SEEN I® (oo ti 
The good ſucceſs which Philip had in many enter- 
priſes. | 
OW had Philip leiſure to look northward, 


and to attend the [/lyrians and Peonians, 
his irreconcilable enemies and borderers; both 
which he invaded with ſo proſperous ſucceſs, as 
he ſlew Bardillas, king of the [{lyrians, with ſe- 
ven thouſand of his nation, and thereby recovered 
all thoſe places, which the /Ilyrians held in Mace- 
Jon; and withal, upon the death of the king of 
Pannonia, he pierced that country, and, after a 
main victory obtained, he enforced them to pay 
him tribute. This was no ſooner done, than 
(without ſtaying to take longer breath) he haſted 
ſpeedily towards Lariſſa, upon the river Peneus 
in Theſſaly, of which town he ſoon made himſelf 
maſter; and thereby he got good «footing in that 
country, whereof ' he made uſe in time following. 
Now altho' he reſolved either to ſubdue the The/- 
ſalians, or to make them his own againſt all o- 
thers, becauſe the horſemen of that country were 
the beſt, and moſt feared in that part of Europe; 
yet he thought it moſt for his ſafety to cloſe up the 
entrances out of Thrace, leſt while he invaded 
Theſſaly and Greece towards the ſouth, thoſe am- 
ple nations, lying towards the north, ſhould either 
withdraw him, or over-run Macedon, as in former 
times. He therefore attempted Amphipolis, ſeated 
on the famous river of Strimon, which parteth 


Thrace from Macedon, and won it. He alſo re- 


covered Pydna ; and (to the north of Amphipolis) 


the city of Crenides (ſometime Datus) and called 


it after his own name Philippi to the people 
whereof St. Paul afterward directed one of his 
epiſtles. This place, wherein Philippi ſtood, is 
very rich in mines of gold, out of which, great: 
ly to the advancement of Philip's affairs, he drew 
yearly 1000 talents, which make 600000 French 
Crowns. $29 


And that he might with the more eaſe diſbur- 


den the Thracian ſhores of the Athenian garri- 


ſons, to which he had given a great blow by the 
taking in of Amphipolis, he entered into league with 
his father's malicious enemies, the Ohntbians; 
whom the better to faſten unto him, he gave them 
the city of Pydna, with the territory, meaning no- 
thing leſs than that they ſhould enjoy it, or their 
own eſtate many years. i tot 
Now that he might by degrees win ground 
upon the Greeks, he took the fair occaſion. to deli- 
ver the city of Pheres in Theſſaly, from the ty- 
ranny of Lycophron and Tifiphonus. Who, after 
they had conſpired with Thebe the wife of Alexan- 
der, who uſurped upon the liberty of that ſtate, 


_ they themſelves (Alexander being murthered) held 


it alſo by the ſame ſtrong hand and oppreſſion that 
Alexander did, till by the aſſiſtance of Philip they 
were beaten out, and-Pheres reſtored to her former 
liberty. Which act of Philip did for ever after 
faſten the Theſalians unto him, and, to his ex- 
ceeding great advantage, bind them to his Service. 


| S Rr. IV. weil 
Of the Phocian war, which firſt drew Philip into 
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ABOUT time, Gewit, in the: Second 
year of the hundred and ſixth Olympiad, 
years after the battel of Mantinea, and about 


eight 
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eight year of \Artaxerxes Ochusg 1: began that 
war, called Sacred. Now, as all oceaſions con- 
cur towards the execution of eternal provuidence 
and of every great. alteration in tlie world, there 
is ſome preceding preparation, thoꝰ not at the firſt 
eaſily. diſcerned; ſo did this revengeful hatred by 
the Thebans, Theſſalians; and Locriant, conceived 
againſt the Phocians, not only teach Philip how 
he might with half a hand wreſt the ſword out of 
their fingers; but the Greeks theinſelves beating 
down their own defences, to give him an eaſy pat- 
ſage, and beating themſelves, to give him victory 
without peril, left nothing unperformed towards 
their own ſlavery, ſaving the title and impoſition. 
Of this war the Thebans (made over-proud by 
their victory at LeuFres) were the inflamers. For 
at the council of the Amphyctiones, or of the ge- 
neral eſtates of Greece, in which, at that time, 
they ſwayed moſt, they cauſed both the Lacedemo- 
nians and Phocians to be condemned in greater 
ſums of money than they could well bear; the 
one for ſurpriſing the caſtle of Cadmea in the time 
of peace; the other for ploughing up a piece of 
ground belonging to the temple of Delphos. The 
Phocians being reſolved not to obey this edict, 
were ſecretly ſet on and incouraged by the Lacede- 
monians: and for refuſal were expoſed as Sacrile- 
gers, and accurſed to all their neighbour-nations, 
tor whom it was then lawful to invade and deſtroy 
them at their pleaſures. . | AVIS 

The Phocians, perſuaded thereunto by Philomelus, 
a captain of their own, caſt the ſame dice of ha- 
zard that Ceſar after many ages following did; 
but had not the fame chance. Yet they dealt well 
enough with all the enemies of their own nation. 
And the better to bear out an ungracious quarrel, 
of which chere was left no hope of compoſition, 
they reſolved to ſack the temple it ſelf. For ſee- 
ing, that for the ploughing of a piece of Apollo's 
ground, they had ſo much offended their neigh- 
bour-god, and their neighbour-nations, as worſe 
could not befall them than already was intended; 
they reſolved to take the gold with the ground, 
and either to periſh for all, or to prevail againſt all 
that had commiſſion to call them to account. The 
treaſure which they took out of the temple in the 
beginning of the war was 10000 talents, which in 
thoſe days ſerved them to wage a great many men, 
and ſuch was their ſucceſs in the beginning of the 
war, as they won three great battels againſt the 
Thebans, Theſſalians, and Locrians, but being bea- 
ten in the fourth, their leader Philomelss caſt im- 
ſelf headlong over the rocks. 

In the mean while the cities of Cher/oneſus, both 
to defend themſelves againſt their bad neighbour 
Philip, who encroached upon them, and to draw 
others into their quarrel, rendred themſelves to the 
Athenians. Philip prepareth to get them into his 
hands, and at the ſiege of Aſethone loſt one of his 
eyes. It is ſaid, that he that ſhot him did pur- 
poſely direct his arrow towards him, and that it 
was written on the ſhaft thereof: * 4fter Philippo, 
Aſter to Philip; tor ſo he was called, that gave 
him the wound. This city he evened with the ſoil. 

The tyrant . Zycophron before-mentioned, while 
Philip was buſied on the border of Thrace, and the 
Theſſalians engaged in the holy war, entred Theſ- 
ſaly with new forces, being aſſiſted by Onomarchus, 
commander of the Phocian army, in place of Phi- 
lomelus. For hereby the Phorians hoped fo to en- 
tertain the Theſſalians at home, as they ſhould not 
find leiſure to invade them. Hereupon was Philip 


T4 * « 


the 


460 The Histoxy of the Waryp. Book IV: 
the ſecond time called into Theſſaly ; but both the By the ſpoil of this place he greatly enriched him- 
Theſſalians and Macedonians '(Philip'being preſent) ſelf, and had treaſure ſufficient to buy in other ci- 
were utterly overthrown by Onomarchus; and ties withal, which he daily did. For ſo was he ad- 
great numbers of both nations loſt. From Theſſaly, viſed by the oracle in the beginning of his under- 
Onomarchus drew ſpeedily towards Bœotia, and taking, That be ſhould make his aſſaults with filver 


with the ſame victorious army brake the forces of ſpears: Whereupon b Horace well and truly ſaid, 


the Beotians, and took from them their city of 
Corones. But Philip, impatient of his late miſad- ———Diffidit urbium | 
venture, after he had 9 his army, returned Portas vir Macedo, & ſabruit æmulos 
with all ſpeed into Theſſaly, there to find again the Feges muneribus. — g 
I . Kenn Sat ons erin 

4 in 1 FT 
the field twenty thouſand foot, and five hundred ann * 
horſe. All this great preparation ſufficed not; for And it is true that he won more by corruption 
Onomarchus was by Philip ſurmounted, both in and fraud, than he did by force. For, as he had in 
number and good fortune, his army overturned, alf the principal cities of Greece his ſecret workers 
ſix thouſand ſlain, and three thouſand taken ; of (which way of conqueſt was well followed by Phi. 
which number, luimſelf being one, was among lip the ſecond of Spain: ) fo when in the contenti- 
others hanged by Philip. Thoſe that fled were in on between the competitors for the kingdom of 
part received by the Atbenian gallies, which failed Thrace, he was choſen the arbitrator, he came not 
along the coaſt, commanded by Chares; but the to the council accompanied with piety and juſtice, 
oreateſt number of thoſe that took the ſea, were but with a powerful army, and having beaten and 


therein devoured ere they recovered them. Tyco- ſlain both Kings, gave ſentence for himſelf, and 
phron was now again driven out of Theſſaly, and made the kingdom his own. | 


| Pheres made free as before. | : 
1 5 IONS! To VI. ; 
Of the Olynthian war. The ambitious practices of angie From doped ind 
Philip. HE war ſtill continuing between the Phocians 


ROM hence Philip reſolved to invade Phocis and the aſſociates of the holy war, the Beoti- 
it ſelf, but the Athenians did not favour his aus, finding themſelves unable to ſubſiſt without ſome 
entrance into thoſe parts; and therefore with the preſent aid, ſent unto Philip for ſuccour, who wil- 
help of the Lacedemonians they retrench'd his paſ- lingly yielded to their neceſſities, and fent them 
ſage at the ſtreights of Thermopylis. Whereupon ſuch a er of men as were neither ſufficient 
he returned into Macedon, and after the taking of to maſter their enemies, nor to aſſure themſelves; 
Micyberne, Torone, and other towns, he quarrelled but yet to enable them to continue the war, and to 
with the Olynthians, whom not long before waſte the ſtrength of Greece. They alſo ſent to 
he had wooed to his alliance, and bought his peace Artaxerxes Ochas tor ſupply of treafure, who lent 
of them. For the Olynthians were very ſtrong, them thirty talents, which makes an hundred and 
and had evermore both braved and beaten the Ma- fourſcore thouſand crowns; but when with theſe 
cedonians. It is ſaid, that Philip having put to ſupplies they had ſtill the worſt in all their attempts 
death Archelaus his half-brother (for Amyntas had againſt the Phocians, who held from them three of 
three ſons by Eurydice the mother of Philip, and their ſtrongeſt cities within Beotia it ſelf; they then 
three other ſons by Gygea : but Philip's elder bro. beſought Philip of Macedon that he would affift | 
thers by the ſame mother being dead, he determin- them un perſon, to whom they would give an en- 
ed to rid himſelf alſo of the reſt) the two younger trance into their territory, and in all things obey 
held themſelves within Olynthus ; and that the re- his commandments in that war, 
ceiving of them by the Olynthians was the cauſe of Now had Philip what he longed for; for he 
the war, Fuſtin affirmeth. But juſt quarrels are knew himſelf in ſtate to give the law to both; and 
ballanced by juſt princes z for to this king all things ſo quitting all his other purpoſes towards the north, | 
were lawful that might any way ſerve his turn; he marched with a ſpeedy pace towards Beotiaz | 
all his affections and paſſions, how diverſe ſoever where being arrived, Phallecus, who commanded 
in other men, were in his ambition ſwallowed up, the Phociaz army, fearing to ſhock with this victo- 
and thereinto converted. For he neither forbare rious king, made his own peace, and withdrew 
the murder of his own brothers, the breach of himſelf with a regiment of eight thouſand ſoldiers 
faith, the buying of other mens fidelity; he eſ- into Peloponneſus, leaving the Phoczans to the mer- 
teem'd no place ſtrong where his aſs loaden with cy of the conqueror; and for concluſion, he had 
gold might enter; nor city or ſtate unconquerable, the glory of that war, called Sacred, which the 
where a few of the greateſt, to be made greater, Grecians with ſo many mutual flaughters had con- 
could loſe the ſenſe of other mens ſorrow and ſub- tinued for ten years; and, beſides the glory, he 
jection. And becauſe he thought it vain to prac- poſſeſs d himſelf of Orchomene, Coronea, and Cor- 
tiſe the winning of Olyntbus, till he had incloſed fia, in the country of the Beotians, who invited 
all the power they had within their own walls, he him to be victorious over themſelves. He brought 
enter'd their territory, and by the advantage of a the Phocians into ſervitude, and waſted their cities, 
well-compounded and trained army, he gave them and gave them but their villages to inhabit, reſer- | 
two overthrows ere he ſat down before the city it ving to himſelf the yearly tribute of threeſcore ta- 
ſelf : which done, he bought Euthicrates and La/- lents, which make thirty ſix thouſand French crowns 
thenes from their people, and from the ſervice of He alſo hereby (beſides the fame of piety for ſer- 
their country and common-weal ; by whoſe treaſon vice of the gods) obtained the ſame double voice in 
he enter'd the town, flew his brothers therein, ſack'd the council of the Amphyctioncs, which the Phocians 
it, and fold the inhabitants for ſlaves by the drum. had, with the ſuperintendency of the Pytbian games 
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forfeited by the Corinthians, by being partakers in could keep back ; nor other diſſuaſton tlian a maſ- 


the Phocian ſacrilege. 
How Philip with ill ſucceſs attempted pon Perin- 
by the lieutenant of his army Parmenio, 


flaughtered many thouſands of the Hahyriaus and 


Dardanians, and brought the Thracians to pay him 
the tenth part of all their revenues. But his next 
enterpriſe againſt the Perintbians ſtaid his fury. 
Perintbus was à city of Thrace ſeated upon Propon- 
tis, in the mid-way between Seſtos and Byzantium; 
a place of great ſtrength,: and a people reſolved to 


defend their liberty againſt. Philip, where the Atbe- 
nians encouraged and aſſiſted them . | Philip fat 


down before it with a puiſſant army, made many 
fair breaches, gave many furious aſſaults, built ma- 
ny over-topping and commanding towers about it. 
But he was repelled with equal violence. For 
whereas Philip thought by his continual aſſaults to 
weary them, and waſte both their men and muni- 


tering power could hold thence. He therefore 
eommanded his army forthwith to march; the 
ſame being compounded of thirty thouſand foot, 
and two thouſand horſe; and with as much ex- 
pedition as could be made, he enter'd Phocis, won 
Platæa, and brought into ſubjection all that re- 
einn eee O eren nie - 2851 
I be reſt; and eſpecially the Auhenian, although 
they had good cauſe to fear chat a great part of 
this ſtorm would fall on themſelves, yet were they 
diſſuaded by Demoſthenes from accepting ſuch rea- 
ſonable conditions of peace as Philip offered, and 
rather made choice (having drawn the Thebans to 
join with them) to leave the enjoying of their eſtates 
and their freedom to the chance of one battel; 
than to hold it either by compoſition, or by the 
grace of Philip. But this their orator's eloquence 


y coſt them dear. It is true, that he could far more 


eaſily mind them of the virtue of their anceſtors; 
than make them to be ſuch as: they were. He 
might repeat unto. them (with words moving paſ- 
ſion) the wonders they wrought at Marathon, but 
he could not transforni the Macedonians into Per- 


tion, they were ſupplied, not only from the Perſian ſiant, or draw from the dead, a Miltiades, an Ari- 
with men and money, and ſuccoured from Byzan- ſtides, a Themiſtocles, or a Cimon, or any of thoſe 


tium, which ſtood upon the ſame ſea- coaſt, but 
they were relieved from Athens, Chio, and Rhodes, 
by the conduction of Phocion, with whatſoever was 
wanting to their neceſſity, But becauſe thoſe of 
Byzantium, by reaſon of their neighbourhood, and 
the eaſy. paſſage by water, gave them often and 


ready help, Philip removed with the one- half of 


his army and beſieged it, leaving fifteen thouſand 


foot before Perintbus, to force it if they could; 


but to be ſhort, he failed in both attempts (as all 
princes commonly do that undertake divers enter- 
priſes at one time) and returned into Macedon with 
no leſs diſhonour than loſs: whereupon he made an 
overture of peace with the Athenians, and greatly 
defired itz to which tho* Phocion perſwaded them 
in all he could, and that by the occaſion offered 
they might greatly advantage their conditions, yet 
Demoſthenes with his eloquence prevailed in the re- 
fuſal. In the mean while, Philip having. digeſted 
his late affront, and ſupplied his expence by the 
taking of an hundred and threeſcore and ten mer- 


chants ſhips, he gathered new forces, and being ac- 


companied with his ſon Alexander, led them into 
Scythia ; but he was alſo unproſperous in this en- 
terpriſe: for the Tyiballi, a eople of Mefia, ſet on 
him in his return, wounded him, and took from 


gathered. 


him the greateſt part of the ſpoils which he had 


| . . 
How Philip, overthrowing the Greeks in the battel 
of Chæronea, was | choſen captain-general — 
Greece. The death of Philip. 7 ern 


| MON theſe northern nations (part of 
h which he ſuppreſs'd, and part quieted) he 
T8 ſome eight years; and in the ninth year, after 
he end of the holy war, he was to his great advan- 
tage invited again by the Grecians to their aſſiſtance. 


For the citizens of Amphiſſa having diſobeyed the 


decree of the Amphyctianes, in which Philip had a 
double voice, and who, by reaſon that the Thebans 
and Locrians gave countenance and aid to the Am- 
phiſſenians, the reſt were not of themſelves. able 
to conſtrain them, they beſought Philip to come in 


that Philip was not long in reſolving upon this en- 
= he needed no drawing on, whom nothing 
O. 29. R 


famous commanders, whoſe great virtues they had 
paid with the greateſt ingratitude that ever nation 
did. A Phocion they had, but by the ſtrength of 
a contrary faction he was at this time in diſgrace, 
and not employed: in ſo much as when the armies 
of Philigggnd the confederates encounter'd, although 
ſome thouſand of the Ashenians did abide the killing, 
and the like number well near of the Thebans died 
with them; yet the want of worthy men on that 
ſide to hold up the reſt, and to draw them on, 
and the many choice captains of the Macedonians, 


encouraged by a king of a growing fortune, as it 


gave to Philip ſo ſhining a victory, that Alexan- 
der by the light thereof found his way (in de- 
ſpight of all the nations interjacent) into Perſſa, 
India, and Egypt; ſo it cut to the ground, and 
gave end and date to all the Grecian glory: yea, 
their liberty (faith Curtius) with their large domi- 
nion won with ſo many difficulties, continued for 
ſo many ages, and fo often defended againſt the 
greateſt kings, was now loſt in a moment, and for 
ever. loft. 6 _ e 
Now this adviſed king (never paſſionate to his 
diſadvantage) to the end he might obtain the ſo- 
veraignty over all Greece, #nd be acknowledged 
for their captain-general againſt the Per/jans, with- 
out any further hazard or trouble, was content to 
let go thoſe Athenians that were taken at this bat- 
tel of Cheronea, as he alſo forbore to attempt any 
thing againſt their city: but in Thebes (which lately 
by the virtue of | Epaminondas triumphed over the 
reſt) he lodged a garriſon of Macedonians. And 
being ſoon after (according unto the long defire 
which he had nouriſhed of this ſoveraignty) by the 
general ſtates of Corinth, ſtiled the firſt comman- 
der of all the Grecians, and contribution of men 
and money granted him, he compounded an army 
of great ſtrength, and under the commandment of 
Attalus and Parmenio, tranſported the fame over 


the Helleſpont into Aſia, to begin the war. Of his 


enterpriſe. againſt Pera, he ſought the ſucceſs from 
the oracle at Delphos, from whence he received 
ſuch another convertible riddle, as Cyeſus did when 


he attempted Cyrus, and was in like ſort miſtaken 
- 5 15 In the expoſition. * * nee | 
perſon to their aſſiſtance. Now you muſt think 


But as it is hard to diſcern and withſtand the flat- 
teries of our own appetites, ſo did Phil's ambi- 
tious defire to invade Per/ia abuſe his judgment fo 


far, 
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fended it ſelf againſt the 
and had bred up for him, ſo man 


Fidyl that the death, wherewith- himſelf was threa- 

tened, he underſtood to be delivered of his enemy, 

whom he intended preſently toanvade. | — 82 bogs 
or 


1 Aſia, he | 
marriage of his daughter Cleopatra with Aleuander, 


king of Epirus; to which feaſt and paſtimes thereat 
appointed, he invited all his friends and allies, with 
the principal perſons of the Grecian cities, from 

vhom he received much honour and many rich pre- 
ſents; but this was indeed the feaſt of his funeral. 
For having refuſed to do juſtice to one Pauſanias, 


a gentleman of his guard, whom Attalus (greatly 


favqured by Philip) had firſt made drunk, and then 
left to be carnally abuſed by divers baſe: perſons, 
this Pauſanias grew into ſo great deteſtation of the 
king's partiality in ſo foul a fact, as when 8 
was paſſing towards the theatre, he drew. a fw 

from under his long garment and wounded him to 
death, when he had lived ſix and forty years, and 
reigned five and twenty. Juſtin reports it, that 
Ohmpias encouraged Pauſanias to murder the king 
her huſband, which after his death ſhe boldly a- 


vowed, by the honour ſhe did unto Pauſanias, 
in crowning his dead body, in conſecrating his 


ſword unto Apollo, by building for him a monu- 
ment, d other like graces. | 


Sz er. IX. 


What good foundations of Aueh greatneſs were 


laid 5 Philip. Of bis laudable qualities, and 


* 0 W although he were then wes Im the 

N world, when he had maſtered all oppoſition 
on that ſide of the fea, and had ſeen the fruits of his 
hopes and labours changing colour towards ripeneſs 
and perfection, yet he was herein happy, that he 
lived to ſee his ſon Alexander at mans eſtate, and 
had himſelf been an eye-witneſs af his rauen 
and ſingular valour in this laſt battel. 

The foundation of whoſe future greatneſs he had 
laid ſo ſoundly for him, with ſo plain a pattefn of 
the buildings which himſelf meant to erect, as the 
performance and finiſhing was far more eaſy to A. 
lexander, though more glorious, than the beginnings 
were unto Philip, though leſs famous. For beſides 
the recovery of Macedon it ſelf, in competition be- 
tween him and the ſons of Eropus, the one aſſiſted 


by the Thracians, the other by the Athenians ; and 


beſtdes the regaining of many places paſfefsd by 
the lllyrians, the cruſhing of all thofe northern 
kings his neighbours, the overthrow of Olyuthus, 
a ſtate that deſpiſed the power of his father, the 
many maritime cities taken, of great ſtrength and 
ancient freedom, and the ſubjection of that famous 
nation of Greece, which for ſo many ages had de- 
greateſt kings of - the 
world, and won upon them: he left unto his on, 
choice com- 
manders, as the moſt of them both for their va- 
lour and judgment in the war, were no leſs worthy 
of crowns, than himſelf was that wore a crown: 
for it was ſaid of Parmenio (whom Alexander, 
ungrateful to ſo great virtue, impiouſly wants nt 


that Parmenio had performed many things 


lenging eternal fame, without the. king; but the 


king, without Parmenio, never did any thing wor- 


thy of renown; as for the reſt of his captains, 


though content to obey the ſon of ſuch a oa 
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yer/did they bet üftef Aru death endyre to 
acknowledge any man ſuperiour to chemſelves. 

Of this prince it is hard to judge, whether his 
ambition had taught him the exerciſe of more vi- 
ces, than nature and his excellent education had 
enriched him with virtues. For beſides that he 


was valiant, wiſe, learned, and maſter of all his 
affections, he had this favour of piety,” that he ra- 
ther laboured to ſatisfy "thoſe that were grieved, 
than to ſuppreſs theth Whereof (among many 

other) we find a good example in his dealing with. 
Arcadion and Nicanor , whom when for their evil 
ſpeech of Philip, his familiars perſwaded him to 
put to death; he anſwered them, that firſt it 
ought to be conſidered, whether the fault were in 
them that gave him il language, or in himſelf: 
ſecondly, that it was in every man's ow power to 
be well ſpoken of; and this was ſhort TEA proved 

for after Philip had relieved their neceſfitics, there 


was none within his kingdom that did him more 


honour than they did. Whereupon he told thoſg 
that had perſwaded him to uſe violence, that he 
was a better Phyſician, for evil 1 than they 
were. 

His epiſtles to n his ſon are remembred 
by Cicero and Gellius; and by Dion and Chryſo/- 
tom exceedingly commended. His ſtratagems are 
gathered by Polyenus and Frontinus, his wiſe fay- 
ings by Plutarch. And albeit he held Macedon 
as in his own right all the time of his reign, yer 
was he not the true and next heir thereof: for A- 
myntas the ſon of his brother Perdicras (of whom 
he had the protection during his infancy) had the 
right. This Amntas he married to his daughter 
Cyna, who had by him 2 daughter called Eyrydice, 
who was married to Philip's baſe fon Arideus, her 
uncle by the mother's ſide: both which Olympias, 
Phitip's firſt wife, and mother to Alexander the 
great, put to death; Arideus by extream tormengg, 


 Enrydice the ſtrangied. 


Philip had by this Olympias, the daughter of 
Neoptolemus, king of the Moloſſians (of the race 
of Achilles) Alexander the great, and Cleopatra. 
Cleopatra was married to her uncle Alexander, king 
of Epirus, and was after her brother Alexander 3 
death ſlain at Sardis, by the command of Anti- 
gonus. 

By Audata, an Ihrian, his ſecond wiſe, he had 
Ona, married as is ſhewed before. 

By MNicafpolis, the fiſter of Jaſon, tyrant of 


Pheres, he had Theſſalonica, whom Caſſander, af, 


ter he had taken Pidna, married; but ſhe was af. 
APWY by her father-in-law, Antipater, put 0 
cat 

By Cleopatra, the niece of Attalus, he had Ca- 
ranus, whom others call Philip him, O“ ympias, 
the mother of Alexander the great, to be 
roaſted to death in a coppe Others lay this 
murder to Alexander ell. 7 By the ſame e- 
patra he had likewiſe a daughter, called Europa, 
whom Ohmpias alſo murdered at the mother's breaſt. 

By Phila and Meda he had no iſſue. 

He had alſo two concubines, Ar ſince, whom, 
after he had gotten with child, he married to an 
obſcure man, called Lagus, who bear Ptolemy, 
king of Egypr, called the ſon of Lagas, but eſtee- 
med the ſon of Philip by Philinna, his ſecond con- 
cubine, a-publick dancer, he had Aridens, of whom. 
we ſhall have much occaſion to ſpeak hereafter. 
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A brief rehearſal of Alexander's doings, before be 


TEX AND E N, afterwards called the 
great, ſucceeded unto Philip his father; be- 


ing a prince no leſs valiant by nature, than 
by education; well inſtructed, and enriched in all 
ſorts of learning and good arts. He began his 
reign over the acedonians four hundred and ſeven- 
teen years after Rome built, and after his own birth 
twenty years. The ſtrange dreams of Philip his 
father, and that one of the gods, in the ſhape of a 
ſnake, begat him on Olympias his mother, I omit 
as fooltſh tales; but that the temple of Diana (a 
work the moſt magnificent of the world) was burnt 


upon the day of his birth, and that ſo ſtrange an 


accident was accompanied with the news of three 
ſeveral victories, obtained by the Macedonians, it 


was very remarkable, and might with the reaſon'of 


thoſe times be interpreted for ominous, and fore- 
ſhewing the great things by Alexander afterwards 
performed. Upon the change of the king, the 
neighbour-nations, whom Philip had oppreſs d, be- 
gan to conſult about the recovery of their former li- 
berty, and to adventure it by force of arms. Alex- 
ander's young years gave them hope of prevailing, 
and his ſuſpected ſeverity increaſed courage in thoſe 
who could better reſolve to die, than to live ſlaviſn- 
ly. But Alexander gave no time to thoſe ſwelling 
humours, which might ſpeedily have endangered 
the health of his eftate. For after revenge taken up- 
on the conſpirators againſt his father, whom he ſlew 
upon his tomb ; and the celebration of his funerals, 
he firſt faſtened unto his own nation, by freeing them 
from all exactions and bodily ſlavery, other than 
their ſervice in his wars; and uſed ſuch kingly auſte- 
rity towards thoſe that contemned his young years, 
and ſuch clemency to the reſt that perſwaded them- 
ſelves of the cruelty of his diſpoſition, as all affecti- 
ons being paſſed at home, he made a preſent jour- 
ney into Peloponneſus, and ſo well exerciſed his ſpi- 
rits among them, as by the council of the ſtates of 
Greece, he was, according to the great deſire of his 
heart, elected captain-general againſt the Per/ians, 
upon which war Philip his father had not only re- 
folved (who had obtained the fame title of general 
commander) but had tranſported under the lead- 
ing of Parmenio and Attalus, a part of his army, 
to recover ſome places on Aſia Ge, for the ſafe 
deſcent of the reſt. 1 24.3 

This enterpriſe againſt the Perſian occupied all 
Alexander's affections; thoſe fair marks of riches, 
honour, and large dominion, he now ſhot at 
both ſleeping and waking : all other thoughts and 
imaginations were either grievous or hateful. But 
a contrary wind ariſeth; for he receiveth advertiſe- 
ment that the Athenians, Thebans, and Lacedemo- 
nian, had united themſelves againft him, and, by 


aſſiſtance from the Per ſtan, hoped for the recovery 


of their former freedom. Hereto' they were per- 


ſwaded by Demoſthenes, himſelf being thereto per- 


iwaded by the gold of Pera; the device he uſed 
was more ſubtle than profitable, for he cauſed it 
to be bruited that Alexander was Nlain in a battel *A> 
gainſt the 773balles, and brought into the Ami 
à companion whom he had corrupted to affirm, 
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that himſelf was preſent and weunded in the battel. 
There 1s indeed a certain doctrine of policy (as po- 
licy is now adays defined by falſhood and Per 
that deviſed rumours and lies, if they ſerve the 
turn, but for a day or two, are greatly available. 
It is true, that common people are ſometimes mock'd 
by them, as ſoldiers are by falſe alarms in the 
wars ; but in all that J have obſerved, I have found 
the ſucceſs as ridiculous as the invention. For as 


thoſe that find themſelves at one time abuſed b 


ſuch like bruits, do at other times neglect their du. 
ties, when they are upon true reports, and in oc- 
caſions perillous, ſummoned to aſſemble; fo do all 
men in general condemn the venters of ſuch trum- 
pery, and for them fear upon neceſſary occaſions to 
entertain the truth it ſelf. This labour unlooked 
for, and loſs of time, was not only very grievous 
to Alen ander, but by turning his ford from the 
ignoble and effeminate Heraus againſt which he 
had directed it, towards the manly and famous 
Grecians, of whoſe aſſiſtance he thought himſelf af- 
ſured, his preſent undertaking was greatly diſorder- 
ed. But fie that cannot endure 15 100 apainft the 
wind, ſhall hardly attain the port which he pur- 
poſeth to recover: and it hp fs becomdth the wor- 
thieſt men to oppoſe misfortunes, than it dbth the 
weakeſt children to bewail them, m 
Fe therefore made fuch expedition towards theſe 

revolters, 45 that himſelf, with the army that fol- 
lowed him, brought them the firſt news, of his pre- 
paration. Hereupon all. ſtagger, and the Athegi- 
ant, as they were the firſt that moved, ſo were 
they the firſt that fainted,” ſeeking by their embaſ- 
ſadors to pacify the king, and to be received again 
into his grace. Alerander was not long in refol- 
ving; for the Perſians perſwaded him to pardon 
the Greciant. Wiſe men are not eaſily drawn from 
great purpoſes by ſuch occaſſons as mayxeafily be 
taken off; neither hath any king ever brought to 
effect any great affair, who hath entangled himſelf 
in many enterpriſes at once, not tending to one and 


the ſame certain end, | 

And having now quieted his borderers towards 
the ſouth, he reſolved to aſſure thoſe nations which 
lay on the north- ſide of Macedon, to wit, the Thra- 
ctans, Triballes, Peones, Getes, Agriant, and other 
favage people, which had greatly vexed with in- 
curſions, not ——_— of his predeceflors, but 
even Philip his father: with all Which, after divers 
overthrows given them, he made peace, or elſe 
brought them into ſubjection. Notwithſtanding 
this good ſucceſs, he could not yet find the way 
out of Europe. There is nothing more natural to 
man than liberty; the Greeks had enjoy'd it over- 
long, and loſt it too late to forget it; they there- 
fore ſhake'off the yoke once again. The The- 
bans, who had in their citadel a garriſon of a 
thouſand Macedons, attempt to force it; Alexan- 
aer | hafteth''to their ſuccour, and preſents him 
felf with thirty thouſand foot, all old ſoldiers, 
and three" thouſand horſe, before the city, ' and 
gave the inhabitants ſome days to reſolve, being 
even heart-fick with the defire of palfing into A. 
So unwilling indeed he was to draw Blood of the 


7 


 Grecians,-by whom lie hoped to ferve himſelf elſe 


they would only deliver into his hands Phenix and 
Prothytes, 
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ene 
Prothytes, the ſtirrers up of the. rebellion, But 
they, oppoſing the mounting fortune of Alexander, 
(which all reſiſtance before it, like the break 


ing · in of the ocean- ſea) inſtead of ſuch an anſwer, 
as men beſieged and abandoned ſhould have made, 


demanded Philotas and Antipater to be delivered 


unto them; as if Thebes alone, then laid in the 
ballance of fortune with the kingdom of Macedon, 
and many other provinces, could either have even- 
ed the ſcale, or ſwayed it. Therefore in the end 
they periſhed in their obſtinacy. For while the 
Thebans oppoſe the army aſſailant, they are charg- 
ed at the back by. the Macedonian garriſon, their 
city taken and razedto.the ground, ſix thouſand ſlain, 


and thirty thouſand ſold for ſlaves, at the price of 


440 talents. This the king did, to the terror of 
the other Grecian cities. r 

Many arguments were uſed by Cleadas, one of 
the priſoners, to perſuade Alexander to forbear the 
deſtruction of Thebes, He prayed the king to be- 
lieve, that they were rather miſled by giving haſty 
credit to falſe reports, than any way malicious; 
for being perſuaded of Alexander's, death, they 
rebelled but againſt his ſucceſſor. He alſo be- 
ſought the king to remember, that his father Phi- 
lip had his education in that city; yea, that his 
anceſtor Hercules was born therein : but all perſua- 
ſions were fruitleſs ; the times wherein offences are 
committed, do greatly aggravate them. Let for 
the honour he bare to learning, he pardoned all 
of the race of Pindarus the poets and ſpared, and 
ſet at liberty Timoclea, the faſter of Theagenes, who 
died in defence of the liberty of Greece againſt his 


father Philip, This noble woman being taken by 


a Thracian, and by him raviſhed, he threatned to 
take her life, unleſs ſhe would confeſs. her trea- 
_ ſure ; ſhe led the Thracian to a well, and told 
him that ſhe had therein caſt it ; and when the 
Thracian ſtooped to look into the well, ſhe ſudden- 
ly thruſt him into the mouth thereof, and ſtoned 
eng 5 1 
Now, becauſe the Athenians had received into 
their city ſo many of the Thebans, as had eſcaped 
and fled unto them for ſuccour, Alexander would 
not grant them peace, but upon condition to deli- 
ver into his hands both their orators, which per- 
ſuaded this ſecond revolt, and their captains ; yet 
in the end, it being a torment unto him to retard 
the enterpriſe of Perſia, he was content that the 
orators ſhould remain, and accepted of the baniſh- 
ment of the captains, wherein he was exceeding 
ill adviſed, had not his fortune, or rather the pro- 
vidence of God, made all the reſiſtance againſt 
him unprofitable ; for theſe good leaders of the 
Grecians betook themſelves to the ſervice of the 
Perſian, whom after a few days he invadeth. 


Scr. IL 


How Alexander paſſing into Aſia, fought with the 
Perſians upon the river of Granicus. 


HE N all was now quieted at home, Alex- 

ander, committing to the truſt of Antipa- 
ter, both Greece and Macedon, in the firſt of the 
ſpring did; paſs the Helleſpont, and being ready to 
oe embark, he threw a dart towards the Afan 
ſhore, as a token of defiance, commanding his 
ſoldiers not to make any waſte in their own terri- 
tory, or to burn or deface thoſe Dung which 
themſelves were preſently, and in the future, to 
poſſeſs. He ha his army, conſiſting of two 
and thirty thouſand foot, and five thouſand horſe, 
all old ſoldiers, near unto Troy, where he offer'd a 
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+, But before he left his own 


ned the army of Macedon, and had ſo c 


had of their own numbers, of which every 
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ſolemn ſacrifice upon Achilles's tomb, his maternal 


anceſtor, ey 
\. coaſt, he put to 
death, without any offence given him, all his mo- 


ther- in-law's kinſmen, whom Philip his father had 
greatly advanced, not ſparing ſuch of his on as 


he ſuſpected. He alſo took with him many of his 
tributary princes, of whoſe. fidelity he doubted; 
thinking by unjuſt cruelty, to aſſure all things, 
both in the preſent and future. Vet the end of 
all fell out contrary to the policy which his ambi. 
tion had commended unto him, tho agreeing very 


well with the juſtice of God; for all that he had 


planted, was ſoon after withered, and rooted" up; 
thoſe whom he moſt truſted, were the moſt; traite- 
rous; his mother, friends, and children, fell by 
ſuch another mercileſs ſword as his own, and all 
manner of confuſion followed his dead body to the 
e,, , Foot voter 
When the knowledge of Alexander's landing on 
Ala ſide was brought to Darius, he ſo much. ſcer- 
| | 1 on 
ble an opinion of. Alexander himſelf, as haying ſti- 
led him his ſervant in a letter which he wrote un- 
to.him, reprehending his diſloyalty. and audacity 


(for Darius entituled himſelf king of kings, and 


the kinſman of the gods) he gave order withal to 
his lieutenants of the leſſer Aſia, that they ſhould 
take Alexander alive, whip him with rods, and 
then convey him to his preſence: that they ſhould 
ſink his ſhips, and ſend the Macedons taken priſo- 
ners beyond the Red ſea, belike into Ethiopia, or 
ſome other unhealthful part of Africa,  __ - 
In this fort did this glorious king, confident in 
the glittering but heartleſs multitude which he 
commanded, diſpoſe of the already-vanquiſhed 
Macedonians but the ill deſtinies of men bear 
them to the ground, by what ſtrong confidence ſo- 
ever armed. The great numbers which he gather- 
ed together, and brought in one heap into the 
field, gave rather an exceeding advantage to his 
enemies, than any diſcouragement at all. For, 
beſides that they were men utterly unacquainted 
with dangers ; men, who by the name and counte- 
nance of their king, were wont to prevail againſt 
thoſe of leſs courage than themſelves ; men, that 
took more care to embroider with gold and ſilver 
their upper garments, as if they intended the inya- 
ſion but of the ſun-beams, than they did to arm 
themſelves with iron and ſteel againſt the ſharp 
pikes, ſwords, and darts of the hardy Macedon:- 
ans I ſay, beſides all theſe, even the opinion they 
one in 
particular hoped that it would not fall to his turn 
to fight, filled every one of them with the care of 
their own ſafety, without any intent at all to ha- 
zard any thing but their own breath, and that of 
their horſes, in running away. The Macedonians 


as they came to fight, and thereby to enrich them- 


ſelves with the gold and jewels of Perſia, both 
which they needed, ſo the Perfians, who expected 
nothing in that war but.blows and wounds, which 
they needed not, obeyed the king, who had pow- | 
er to conſtrain them in aſſembling themſelves for 
his ſervice ; but their own fears and cowardice, 
which in time of danger had moſt power over 
them, they only then obeyed, when their rebelli- 
on againſt ſo ſervile a paſſion did juſtly and vio- 
lently require it. For faith Yegetius : Quemadmc- 
dam bene exercitatus miles prælium cupit, ita form:- 
dat indoctus; nam ſciendum eſt in pugnd uſum am- 
plius prodeſſe quam vires; As the woll- practiſed 
ſoldier deſires to come to battel, ſo the raw one 
fears it: for we muſt underſtand, that in fight it 
; mor. 


cohqueſt of an empire fo well peo | 
Heh bf men, or the: ſucceſs he Tan 
to be wonder'd at. For at the river of Granick, 
which ſevereth the territory of Yen from Propontse, 
the Per ſiaus ſought to mY his Palins, taking the 
higher ground and ban of the river to defend, 
which Alexander was forced (as it were), to climb 
up unto, and ſcale from the level, of the water ; 
great reſiſtaànce (faith Curtius) Was made by the 
Perſians, yet in the end Alexander prevailed. But 
it ſeems to me, 0 

ſoot-· men faid to be lain, were rather kill'd in the 
back in running away, than hurt in the boſoms by 


reſiſting. For had, thoſe twenty thouſand foot. 


d two hundred and fiſty horſe- men, or, after 
7 thouſand — five hundred horſe- 
men, died with their faces towards the Macedonians, 
Alexander could not have bought their lives at ſo 

ſmall a rate as with the loſs of four and thirty f 
all ſorts of his own.,,, And if it were alſo true, 


that Plutarch doth report, how Alexander encoun- 


ter'd two of the Perſian commanders, Spithridates 


and Rheſaces, and that the Perſian horſe- men 
fought, with great fury, tho in the end ſcattered, z 
and laſtly, how thoſe Grecians in Darius's pay, 
holding themſelves. in one body upon a piece of 


ound of advantage did (after mercy was refuſed 
it ought to the laſt; how doth it then 


them) fight 6 . 
reſemble truth, that ſuch reſiſtance having been 
made, yet of Alexander's army there fell but 
twelve foot· men, and two and twenty horſe- men. 


; tabs od SECT. III. 0 
A digreſſon concerning the defence of hard paſſages: 
Of things following the battel of Gramek. © 
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FEE winning of this paſſage did greatly en- 


courage the Macedouiaus, and brought ſuch 
terror upon all thoſe. of the leſſer 4/ia, as he ob- 
tained all the kingdoms thereof without a blow, ſome 
one or two towns excepted. For in all invaſions, 
where the nations invaded have vnce been beaten 
upon a great advantage of the place; as in defence 


of rivers, ſtreights and mountains, they will ſoon 


have perſuaded themſelves, that ſuch an enemy, 
upon equal terms and even ground, can hardly _ 
reſiſted. It was therefore Machiavel's counſel, that 
he, which reſolveth to defend a paſſage, ſhould with 
his ableſt force oppoſe the aſſailant. And to ſay 
truth, few regions of any great circuit are ſo well 
fenced, that armies of ſuch force as may be thought 
ſufficient to conquer them can be debarred all en- 
trance by the natural difficulty of the ways. One 
paſſage or other is commonly left unguarded: if 
all be defended, then muſt the forces of the country 
be diſtracted, and yet likely ſome one place will 
be found that is defended very weakly. How of- 
ten have the Alps given way to armies breaking 
into Italy? Yea, where ſhall we find that ever 
they kept out an invader? Yet are they ſuch, as 
(to ſpeak briefly) afflict with all difficulties thoſe 
that travel over them; but they give no ſecurity 
to thoſe that lye behind them: tor they are of too 
large extent. The towns of Lombardy perſuaded 
themſelves that they might enjoy their quiet, when 
the warlike nation of the Swzzers had undertaken 


to hinder Francis the French king from deſcendi 
No. XXX. ho 


that the victory then gotten was ex- 


rus in Cilicia, and thoſe of | Thermopyle, have ſeldom, 
been attempted, perhaps becauſe they were thouglit 
impregnabſe but how ſeldom (if ever) have they 
been attempted in vain? Xerxes, and, long after 


him the Romans, ſorced the entrance of Thermopy- 


le, Cyrus. the younger, and after him Alexander, 


found the gates Of Giliuia wide Open 5 HO.  ftrong- 
ly. ſoever they had been locked and barred, yet 
were thoſe countries open enough to 8 fleet that 
ſhould. enter on the haekſide, Ihe defence of = 
vers, how hard a thing it is, we find examples in 
all hiſtories that hear good witneſs. The deepeſt 
have many fords ; the ſwifteſt and broadeſt may 

be paſſed by boats, in caſe it he found a, matter of” 
difficulty. to make a bridge. He that hath men 
enough te defend all the length of his own bank, 
hath alſo enough to beat his enemy; and may 
therefore do better to let him come over, to his 
loſs, than by ſtriving in vain to hinder the paſſage, 
as a matter tending 0 his Own diſadvantage, fill 
the heads of his ſoldiers wich an opinion that 
they are in an ill caſe, having their means of ſafe- 
guard taken from them, by tbe ſkill or valour of 
ſuch as are too good for them. Certainly if a ri- 


ver were ſufficient defence againſt an army, the iſle 


of Mona, now called Anglejey, which is divided 
from north -Males by an arm of the ſea, had been 
ſafe enough againſt the Romans invading it under 
conduct of Julius Agricula. But he wanting, and 
not meaning to ſpend the time in making veſſels 
to tranſport his forces, did aſſay the fords; where- 
by he ſo amazed the enemies attending for ſhips 
and ſuch like pruviſion by fea, that ſurely believ- 
ing nothing could be hand or invincible to men, 
which came ſo minded to war, they humbly in- 
treated for peace, and yielded the iſland; Yet the 
Britons were men ftout enough; the Perſans ve- 
It was therefore wiſely done of Alexander, to 
pals the river of Granick, in face of the enemy; 
not marching higher to ſeek an eaſier way, nor la- 
bouring to convey his men over at by ſome fafer 
means. For having beaten them upon their own 
ground, he did thereby cut off no leſs of their re- 
putation than of their ſtrength, leaving no hope of 
ſuccour to the partakers and followers of ſuch un- 
able protectors. 1100 
Soon aſter this victory he recovered Sardis, Ephe- 
ſus, the cities of the Tallians and Magneſia, which 
were render d unto him. The inhabitants of which, 
with the people of the country, he received with 
great grace, ſuffering them to be governed by 
their own laws. For he obſerved it well; No- 
vum imperium inchoantibus utilis clementiæ fama ; 
It is commodious unto: fuch as lay the foundation 
of a new ſoveraignty to have the fame of being 
merciful. He then by Parmenio won Miletus, and 
by force maſter d Halicarna ſſus, hic, Hecauſe it 
reſiſted obſtinately, he razed to the ground,” From 
whence he enter'd into Caria, where 44a the 
queen, who had been caſt out of all that” ſhe held 
(except the city of Alinda) by Dariws's: lieute- 
nants, preſented her ſelf unto him, and adopted 
him her ſon and ſucceſſor; ' which lea nder ac- 
e cepted 


SR 


gia : for all the province of Aſia the leſs, bordering 
While he gave order 
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and Pamphylia, and obtained all the ſea-coaſts, and 


ſubjecting unto him Piſdia, he directed himſelf to- 
wards Darius (who was ſaid to be advanced towards 
him with a marvellous army) by the way of Phry. 


upon the ſea, his firſt victory laid under his feet. 
| r the government and: 
ſetling of Zycia, and Pamphylia, they ſent Cleander 
to raiſe ſome new companies in Peloponneſus, and 
marching towards the north, he enter'd Celenas, 


ſeated on the river Meander, which was abandoned 


unto him, the caſtle only holding out, which alfo 
after forty days was given up: for ſo long time he 
gave them to attend ſuccour- from Darius. From 
Celenas he paſs'd- on through Phrygia towards the 
Euxine fa, till he came to a city called Gordium, 
the regal feat, in former times, of king Midas. 
In this city it was that he found the Gordian knot, 
which when he knew not how to undo, he cut it 
aſunder with his ſword: for there was an ancient 
prophecy did promiſe to him that could untie 
it, the lordſhip of all Aſia; whereupon. Alexander, 
not reſpecting the manner how, ſo it were done, 
aſſumed to himſelf the fulfilling of the prophecy, 
by hewing it in pieces. 0099 09.7%; bf 

But before he turned 


from this part of Alia the 


leſs towards the eaſt, he took care to clear the ſea- 


coaſt on his back, and to thruſt the Perſians out 
of the iſlands of Lesbos, Scio, and Coos, the charge 
whereof he committed unto two of his captains, 
giving them ſuch order as he thought to be moſt 
convenient for that ſervice; and delivering unto 
them fifty talents to defray the charge; and with- 
al, out of his firſt ſpoil gotten, he ſent threeſcore 
talents more to Antipater his lieutenant in Greece, 
and Macedon. From Celenas he removed to Ancyra, 
now called Anguri, ſtanding on the ſame river of 


Sangarius, which runneth through Gordium : there 


he muſter'd his army, and then enter'd Paphlagonia, 
whoſe people ſubmitted themſelves unto him, and 
obtained freedom of tribute: where he left Catus 
overnour, with one regiment of Macedonians late- 
5 ry 
Here he underſtood of the death of Memnon, 
Darius's lieutenant, which heartned him greatly to 
paſs on towards him, for of this only captain he 
had more reſpect than of all the multitude by Da- 
rius aſſembled, and of all the commanders he had 
beſides. For ſo much hath the ſpirit of ſome one 
man excelled, as it hath undertaken and effected 
the alteration of the greateſt ſtates and common- 
wealths, the erection of monarchies, the conqueſt 
of kingdoms and empires, guided handfuls of men 
againſt multitudes of equal bodily ſtrength, con- 


triv*d victories beyond all hope and diſcourſe of 


reaſon, converted the fearful paſſions of his own 
followers into magnanimity, and the valour of his 
enemies into cowardiſe; tuch ſpirits have been ſtir- 
red up in ſundry ages of the world, and in divers 
parts thereof, to erect and caſt down again, to eſ- 
tabliſh and to deſtroy, and to bring all things, per- 
ſons and ſtates to the ſame certain ends, which the 
infinite ſpirit of the univerſal, - piercing, moving, 
and governing all things hath ordained. Certainly 
the things that this king did were marvellous, and 
would hardly have been undertaken by any man 
elſe : and though his father had determined to have 
invaded the leſſer Aſia, it is like enough that he 


would have contented himſelf with ſome part there- 


of, and not have diſcovered the river of Indus, as 
this man did. The ſwift courſe of victory, where- 
with he ran over ſo large a portion of the world, in 
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ceptod in ſo gracious part, as he leſt the whole king 
dom to her diſpoſing. He then entered into Lycia 
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mere length of tedious Journeys could make, were 
like the Colon of Rhides, not ſo much tö be ad- 


r 


as were alſo the forces and power of command, by 
which it wrought. But he that would find the ex- 


would not have yielded one foot to any other. Such 
as theſe are do feldom live to obtain great em- 
Pires; for it is a work of more labour and longer 
time, to maſter the equal forces of one hardy and 
well- ordered ſtate, than to tread down and utterly 
ſubdue a multitude of ſervile nations, compound- 
ing the body of a groſs unweildy empire. Where- 
tore theſe parvo potentes men; that with little have 
done much upon enemies of like ability, are to be 
regarded as choice examples of worth; but great 
conquerors, to be rather admired for the ſubſtance 
of their actions, than the exquiſite managing: ex- 
actneſs and greatneſs concurring ſo ſeldom, that I 
can find no inſtance of both in one, ſave only that 
brave Roman Ceſar. Pe | leads > 
Having thus far digreſſed, it is now time that 
we return unto our eaſtern conqueror, who is travel- 
ing haſtily towards Cilicia, with-a deſire to reco- 
ver the ſtreights thereof before Darius ſhould ar- 
rive there. But firſt making a diſpatch into 
Grecce, he ſent to thoſe cities, in which he repoſed 
molt truſt, ſome of the Perſian targets which he 
had recovered in his firſt battel; upon which, by 
certain inſcriptions, he made them partakers of his 
victory, Herein he well adviſed himſelf; for he 
that doth not'as well impart of the honour which 
he gaineth in the wars, as he doth of the ſpoils, 
ſhall never be long followed by thoſe of the better 
ſort, For men which are either well born or well 
bred, and have more of wealth than of reputation, 
do as often fatisfy themſelves with the purchaſe of 
glory, as the: weak in fortune, and ſtrong in cou- 
rage, do with the gain of gold and filver. 

The governour of Cilicia hearing of Alexander's 


coming on, left ſome companies to keep the 
ſtreights, which were indeed very defenſible ; and 


withal, as Curtius noteth, he began over-late to 
prize and put in execution the counſel of Memnon 

who in the beginning of the wars adviſed him to 
waſte all the proviſtons for men and. horſe, that 
could not be lodged in ſtrong places, and always 
to give ground to the invader, till he found fome 
ſuch notable advantage as might aſſuredly promiſe 
him the obtaining of victory. For the fury of an 
invading army 1s beſt broken by delays, change of 
diet and want, eating ſometimes too little and 
ſometimes too much, ſometimes repoſing them- 
ſelves in beds and oftener upon the cold ground. 
Theſe and the like ſudden: alterations bring many 
diſeaſes upon all nations out of their own countries. 
Therefore, if Darius had kept the Macedonians but 
a, while from meat and ſleep, and refuling to give 
or take battel had 28 them with his light horſe, 
as the Parthians aſterwards did the Romans, he 
might perchance have ſaved his own life and _ 
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Wb Alexander to the Macedonians, in the third 
and laſt fatal battel, that they were to fight with all 
the ſtrength of Per/is at once. . ? 


"Xerxes, when he invaded Greece, and fought a- 
broad, in being beaten, loſt only his men; but 


Darius being invaded by the Greeks, and fighting 


at home, by being beaten, loſt his Kingdom; Pe- 


eg. though the Lacedemonians burnt all in Attica 
"= of Athens, Vet could not be drawn to 
hazard a battel: for the invaded ought evermore to 
fight upon the advantage of time and place. Be- 
cauſe we read hiſtories to inform our underſtand- 
ing by the examples therein found, we will give 
ſome inſtances. of thoſe that have periſhed by ad- 
venturing in their own countries to charge an 
inyading army. The Romans, by fighting with 
Hannibal, were brought to the brink of their de- 
ſtruction: 1 DILS N e 
Pompey was well adviſed for a while, when he 
gave Ceſar ground, but when by the importunity 


of his captains he adventured to fight at Phar/alia, pail 


he loſt the battel, loſt the freedom of Nome, and 
his own life. 305 e e 
Ferdinand, in the conqueſt of Naples, would needs 


S fight a battel with the French to his confuſion, tho? 


it was told him by a man of ſound judgment, that 
thoſe counſels which promiſe ſurety in all things are 
honourable enough. 1 57k 

The conſtable of France made fruſtrate the migh- 
ty preparation of Charles V, when he invaded Pro- 
vence, by waſting the country, and forbearing the 
fight; ſo did the duke of Alva weary the French in 
Naples, and diſſolve the boiſterous. army of the 
prince of Orange in the low countries. 

The Leigers, contrary to the advice of their ge- 


nian, invading their country, and could not 
perſwaded to linger the time, and ſtay their ad- 


vantage; but they loſt eight and twenty thouſand 


upon the place. Philip of Valois ſet upon king 
Edward at Crefſy, and king John (when the En- 
gliſb were well near tired out, and would in ſhort 
time by an orderly purſuit have been waſted to no- 
thing) conſtrained the black prince with great fury, 
near Poitiers to join battel with him: But all men 
know what lamentable ſucceſs theſe two French 
kings found. Charles V. of France made another 
kind of Fabian warfare; and though the Engliſh 

burnt and waſted many places, yet this king held 


his reſolution to forbear blows, and followed his ad- out of divers nations: Juſtin muſters them at three 


vice which told him, That the Engliſh could ne- 
ver get his inheritance by ſmoke; and it is re- 
ported by Bellay and Herrault, that king Edward 
was wont to ſay of Charles, that he won from him 
the duchy of Guienne without ever putting on his 
armour, 
But where God hath a purpoſe to deſtroy, wiſe 
men grow ſhort-lived, and the charge of things is 
committed unto ſuch as either cannot ſee what is for 
their good, or know not how ta put in execution 
any found advice. The courſe which Memnon had 
propounded muſt, in all appearance of reaſon, have 
brought the Macedonian to a great perplexity, and 
made him ftand ftill a while at the ſtreights of Ci- 
licia, doubting whether it were more ſhametul to 
return, or dangerous to proceed. For had Cappa- 
docia and Paphlagonia been waſted whilſt Alexan- 
der was far off, and the ſtreights of Cilicia been 
defended by Arſenes, governour of that province, 
with the beſt of his forces; hunger would not have 
ſuffered the enemy to ſtay the tryal of all means 
that might be thought upon of forcing that paſ- 
ſage; or if the place could not have been maintain- 
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neral, would needs fight a battel with the 2 


ed, yet might Ci kei at better leiſure have been ſo 


throughly ſpoiled, that the heart of his army ſhould 
have 9h broken, . by ſeeking out . — 
painful travel. ne JETS ile e 

But Arſenes leaving a ſmall number to defend 
the ſtreights, took the beſt of his army with him, 
to waſte and ſpoil the country, or rather, as may 
ſeem, to find himſelf ſome work, by pretence of 
which he might honeſtly run further away from 
Alexander. He ſhould rather have adventured his 
perſon in cuſtody of the ſtreights, whereby he 
might perhaps have ſaved the province; and in 
the mean time, all that was in the fields would 
have been conveyed into ſtrong towns. So ſhould 
his army, if it were driven from the place of ad- 
vantage, have found good entertainment within 
walled cities, and himſelf with his horſemen have 
had the leſs work in deſtroying that little which 
was left abroad. Handling the matter as he did, 
he gave the Cilicians cauſe to wiſh for Alexander's 
coming, and as great cauſe to the keepers of the 
age not to hinder it. For cowards are wiſe in 
apprehending all forms of danger. Theſe guar- 
dians of the ſtreights, hearing that Arſenes made 
all haſte to join himſelf with Darius, burning down 
all as he went, like one deſpairing of the defence, 
began to grow circumſpect, and to think that ſure- 
ly their general, Who gave as loſt. the country be- 


hind their backs, had expoſed themſelves unto cer- 


tain-death, as men that were good for nothing elſe 
but to dull the 332 el W herefore not 
affecting to die for their prince and country (which 
honour they ſawꝭ that e himſelf od well 
forbear) they . ſpeedily followed; the footſteps of 
their general, gleaning after his harveſt. Thus A- 
lexauder without labour got both the entrance of 
Cilitia, abandoned by the cowardiſe of his enemies, 
and the whole province that had been alienated from 
the Perſian ſide by their indiſeretion. | | 


e: Hon Swe rr, I 
Of the unwarlike army levied by Darius againſt Alex- 
ander. The unduviſed courſes which Darius took 
in this expedition: He is vanquiſhed at Iſſus; 
where bis mother, wife, and children are made pri- 
 ſoners. Of ſome things following the battel of Iſſus. 


N the mean ſeaſon Darius approached, who (as 
Curtius reports) had compounded an army of 
more than two hundred and ninety thouſand ſoldiers, 


hundred thouſand foot, and an hundred thouſand 
horſe; Plutarch at ſix hundred thouſand. 

The manner of his coming on, as Curtius de- 
ſcribes it, was rather like a maſker than a man of 
war; and like one that took more care to ſet out 
his glory and riches, than to provide for his own 
ſafety, perſwading himſelf, as it ſeemed, to beat 
Alexander with pomp and ſumptuous pageants. For 
before the army there was carried the holy fire 
which the Perſians worſhipped, attended by their 
prieſts, and after them three hundred and threeſcore 
and five young men, anſwering the number of the 
days of the year, covered with ſcarlet; then the 
chariot of Jupiter, drawn with white horſes, with 
their riders cloathed in the fame: colour, with rods 
of gold in their hands; and after it, the horſe of 
the fun. Next after theſe followed ten ſumptuous 
chariots, inlaid and garniſh'd with ſilver and gold; 
and then the vant - guard of their horſe, compounded 
of twelve ſeveral nations, which the better to avoid 
confuſion, did hardly underſtand each other's lan- 
guage, and theſe, marſhalled in the head of the reſt, 
being beaten, might ſerve very fitly to diſorder all 
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that followed them; in the tail of theſe harſesthe - 
regiment of foot marched, with the Per/fiaxiicalled | 


to pay the Macedonians. In this ſort came the 
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immortal, becauſe if any died, the number was may · game · king into the field, incumbered withi a 


preſently ſupplied: and theſe were armed with 
chains of gold, and their coats with the ſame 
metal embroidered, whereof the ſleeves were gar- 
niſhed with pearls, baits either to catch the hun- 
gry Macedonians withal, or to perſwade them that | 
it were great incivility to cut and to deface ſuch 
glorious garments. But it was well ſaid, Kumptu- 
oſe inductus miles, ſe birtute | ſuperiorem aliis non 
exiſtimet, cum in præliis oporteat fortitudine animi, 
& non veſtimentis muniri, quoniam -hoſtes oeſtibus 
non debellantur ; Let no man think that he exceed- 
eth thoſe in valour, whom he exceedeth in gay gar- 
ments; for it is by men armed with fortitude of 
mind, and not by the apparel they put on, that 
enemies are beaten. And it was perchance from 
the Roman Papyrius that this advice was borrowed, 
who, when he fought againſt the Samnites in that 
fatal battel, wherein they all ſwore either to prevail 
or die, thirty thouſand of them having. apparelled 
themſelves in white garments,' with high creſts and 
great plumes of feathers, bad the Roman ſoldiers to 
lay afide all fear: Non enim criſtas vulnera facere, 
E per pitta atque aurata ſcuta tranſire Romanum pi- 
lum; For theſe plumed creſts would wound no- 
body, and the Roman pile would bore holes in 
painted and gilded ſhields, © © © 

To ſecond this court-like company, fifteen thou- 
ſand were appointed more rich and glittering than 
the former, but apparelled like women (belike to 
breed the more terror) and theſe were honoured 
with the title of the king's kinſmen. Then came 
Darius himſelf, the gentlemen of his guard- robe 
riding before his chariot, which was ſupported with 
the gods of his nation, caſt and cut in pure gold; 
theſe the Macedonians did not ſerve, but they ferved - 
their turns of theſe, by changing their maſſy bodies 
into thin portable and current coin. The head of 
his chariot was ſet with precious ſtones, with two 
little golden idols, - covered with an open-winged 
eagle of the ſame metal: the hinder part being 
raiſed high whereon Darius fat, had a covering of 
ineſtimable value. This chariot of the king was 
followed with ten thouſand horſemen, their lances 
plated with filver, and their heads gilt ; which 
they meant not to embrue in the Macedonian blood, 
for fear of marring their beauty. He had for the 
proper guard of his own perſon two hundred of the 
blood royal, blood too royal and precious to be 
ſpilt by any valorous adventure (I am of opinion 
that two hundred ſturdy fellows, like the Switzers, 
would have done him more ſervice) and theſe were 
back*d with thirty thouſand footmen, after whom 
again were led four hundred ſpare horſes for the 
king, which if he had meant to have uſed, he 
would have marſhalled ſomewhat nearer him. 

Now followed the rearward, the ſame being led 
by Siſpgambis the king's mother, and by his wife, 
drawn in glorious chariots, followed by a great 
train of ladies their attendants on horſeback, with 
fifteen waggons of the king's children, and the 
wives of the nobility, waited on by two hundred 
and fifty concubines, and a world of nurſes ,and 
eunuchs, moſt ſumptuouſly apparelled : by which 
it ſhould ſeem that Darius thought that the Mace- 
donians had been comedians or tumblers ; for this 
troop was far fitter to behold thoſe ſports than to be 
preſent at battels. Between thefe and a company of 
ſlight-armed ſlaves, with a world of valets, was 
the king's treaſure, charged on ſix hundred mules, 


a Liy. 


the needy are always adventurous, ſo plenty is wont 


moſt unneceflary train of ſtrumpets, attended with 
troops of divers nations, ſpeaking divers languages, 
and for their numbers impoſſible to be marſhalled'; i 
gold and in garments, as the ſame could not but 
have encouraged the nakedeſt nation of the world 


againſt them. We find it in daily experience, that | 


all diſcourſe of imity, of national virtue, of 


religion, of liberty, and whatſoever elſe hath been 


wont to move and encourage virtucus men, hath 
no force at all with the common ſoldier, in compa- 
riſon of ſpoil and riches. The rich ſnhips are board- 
ed upon all diſadvantages, the rich tons are ſu- 
riouſty aſſaulted, and the plentiful countries willing! 
ly invaded. Our Exgliſb nation have attempted 


many places in the Indies, and run upon the Spa-! 


niards headlong, in hope of their royals of plate, 

and piſtolets, which had they been pur to it upon 
the like difadvantages in Ireland, or in any poor 
country, they would have turned their pieces and 
pikes againſt their commanders, conteſting that they 
had been brought without reaſon to the butchery 
and ſlaughter. It is true, that the war is made 
willingly, and for the moſt part with good ſucceſs; 
that is ordained againſt the richeſt nations; for as 


to ſhun peri]; and men that have well to live, do 
rather ſtudy how to live well, I mean wealthily, 
than care to die (as they call it) honourably. Cay 
ou il iy a rien & gagner que des coups volontiers, ii 
n va pat; No man makes haſte to the market, 
where there is nothing to be bought but blows. - ©: 
Now, if 4lexander had beheld this preparation 
before his conſultation with his ſoothſayers, he 
would have fatisfy*d himſelf by the outſides of the 
Perſians, and never have looked into the entrails of 
beaſts for ſucceſs. For leaving the deſcription of 
this ſecond batte! (which is indeed .no-where well 
deſcribed, neither for the confuſion and haſty run- 
ning away of the Aſians could be) we have enough 
by the ſlaughter that was made of them, and by 
the few that fell of the Macedomians, to inform us 
what manner of tefiftance -was made. For if it be 
true that threeſcore thouſand Perfian footmen were 
ſlain in this battel, with ten thouſand of their horſe- 
men: or (as Curtius faith) an hundred thouſand 
footmen, with the ſame number of horſemen, and 
beſides this ſlaughter, forty thouſand taken priſo- | 
ners, while of Alexanders army there miſcarried * 
but two hundred and fourſcore of all forts, of which 
numbers Arianus and other hiſtorians cut off almoſt 
the one half: I do verily believe that this ſmall 
number rather died with the over- travel and pains- 


taking in killing their enemies, than by any ſtrokes 


received from them. And ſurely, if the Per/ian na- 
tion (at this time degenerate, and the baſeſt of the 
world) had had any favour remaining of the ancient 
valour of their forefathers, they would never have 
ſold ſo good cheap, and at ſo vile a price, the mo- 
ther, the wite, the daughters, and other the king's 
children, had their own honour been valued by 
them at nothing, and the king's ſafety and his 
eſtate at leſs. Darius by this time found it true 
what Charidemus, a baniſhed Grecian of Athens, had 
told him, when he made a view of his army about 
Babylon, to wit, that the multitude which he had 
aſſembled of divers nations, richly attired, but 

rly armed, would be found more terrible to the 
inhabitants of the country, whom in paſſing by 
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they 
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the miſetable ſacceſs like to follow. 
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ny would devaer, thin to the Miteldonians, Them ſides wit his multirude ; und witha) they-counſl- 
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they meant to affail ; who being all old and obe- led him to divide that his huge army into parts, not 


nt folders, embattled in Frol Ach 
they call their Phalanx, well covered with armour 
for defence, and furniſhed with weapons for offence 
of great advantage, would make fo little account 
of his delicate Prr/ians, loving their eaſe and their 
palate, being withal ill armed and worſe diſciplined, 
Fe excepr it would pleaſe Kim dc entertain (having 
fo great abundance of treaſute to do it withal) a 
ſufficient number of the ſame Grecians, and ſo to 
encounter the Macedonians with men of equal cou- 
rage, he would repent him over-Jate, as taught by 

But thia diſcourſe was ſo unpleaſing to Darius 
(who had been accuſtomed to nothing ſo much as 


to his own praiſes, and to nothing ſo little as to 


hear truth ;) as he commanded that this poor Gre- 
:ian ſhould be preſently ſlain: Who, while he was 
aſundring in the tormentors hands, uſed this ſpeech 
to the king, that Alexander, againſt whom he had 
given this counſel,” ſhould aſſuredly revenge 
his death; and lay deſerved puniſhment upon Darius 
tor deſpiſing his advice, © AN WW: 
It was the ſaying of a wiſe man: Deſperata ejus 
principis ſalus eſt, cujus aures ita formate ſunt, ut 
aſpera que utilia, nec quicquam niſi jucundum accipi- 
at ; That prince's ſafety is in a deſperate caſe, 


1s ſquadrons, Which 


jewels, and honour, 


committing the whok to one ſtroke of fortune, 
whereby he might have fought many battels, and 
have brought no greater numbers at once than might 
have been well marſnalled and conducted. But this 
counſel was fo contrary to the cowardly affections 
of the Perſians, as they perfwaded Darius to envi- 
ron the Grecians which gave the advice, and to cut 
them in pieces as traytors. The infinite wiſdom of 
God doth not werk always By ore and the fame 
way, bat very often in the alteration of kingdoms 
and eſtates, by taking underſtanding from the gover- 
nours, ſo as they can neither give nor diſcern of 
counſels. For Darius, khat Would needs fight with 
Alexander upon a ſtraightened piece of ground, near 
anto che eity of u, Where he could bring no 
more hands to fight than Hleuander could (who by 
the advice of Parmenio Maid there, as in a place of 
beſt advantage) was utterly overthrown, his treaſure 
loſt,” his wife, mother, and children (whom the 
Grecians his followers had perſwaded him to leave 
in Babylon, or elſewhere) taken priſoners, and all 
their train of ladies 11 K -of their rich garments, 
is true, that both the queen, 
with her daughters, who had the good hap to be 
brought to Alexander's preſence, were entertained 
with all reſpect due unto their birth, their honours 


whoſe ears judge all that is profitable to be too preſeryed, and their jewels and rich garments re- 
ſharp, and will entertain nothing that is unpleaſant. ſtored unto them; and tho' Darius's wife was a 
For liberty in counſel is the life and eſſenee of moſt beautiful lady, and his daughters of excellent 
counſel; Libertas conſilii eſt ejus vita, & tſſentia, form, yet Alexander maſtered his affections towards 
aua erepta conſilium vaneſcit. + ..- them- all: only it is reported out of Ariſtobulus 
Darius did likewiſe value at nothing the advice the hiftorian,' that he embraced the wife of the vali- 
given him by the Grecian ſoldiers that ſerved him, ant Memnon, her huſband lately dead, who was ta- 
who intreated him not to fight in the ſtraights: ken flying from Damaſtus by Parmenio, at which 
but had they been counſellors and directors in that time the daughters of Ochus, who reigned before 
war, as they were underlings and commanded by Darius, and the wives and children of all the nobi- 
others, they had with the kelp of a good troop of lity of Perſia in effect, fell into captivity ; at which 
horſemen been able to have 


Alexander, without any aſſiſtance of the Per ſian 


footmen. For when Darius was overthrown with 


all his cowardly and confuſed rabble, thoſe Greci- 
ans, under their captain Amynias, held firm, and 
marched away in order, in deſpight of the van- 


 quiſhers, Old ſoldiers are not eafily difmay'd : 


we read in hiſtories ancient and modern, what 
brave retreats have been made by them, tho' the 
reft of the army m which they have ſerved, hath 
been broken, | _ NEL. 
At the battel of Ravenna, where the Imperialifis 
were beaten by the French, a ſquadron of Spaniards, 


old ſoldiers, came off unbroken and undiſmay'd  - 


whom when Gaſton de Foix, duke of Nemures, and 
nephew to Levis the twelfth, charged, as holding 


the victory not entire by their eſcape, he was over- 


turn'd and ſlain in the place. For it is traly faid 
af thoſe men, who, by being acquainted with dan- 
gers, fear them not: that, Neglecto periculo immi- 
nentis mali opus ipſum quantumvis difficile aggredi- 
untur; They go about the buſineſs it ſelf, how 
hard ſoever it be, not ſtanding to conſider of the 
danger, which the miſchief hanging over their heads 
may bring: and as truly of thoſe that know the 
wars but by hearſay: Quod valentes ſunt & præva- 
tentes ante pericula, in ipfis tamen periculis diſcedunt; 


They have ability enough, and to ſpare, till dan- 


| gers appear; but when peril indeed comes, they 


gone. ah 
Theſe Grecians alſo, that made the retreat, ad- 


viſed Darius to retire his army into the plain of changed his ſpade imo a cepter, fo as he 
Meſopotamia, to the end that Alexander being en- held both a begger and a king in one and the fame 
tered into thoſe large fields, and great champions PS. Dh | 


he might hays environed the Macedonians on all 


No. 30. 


oppoſed the fury of time alſo Darius's treaſure 8 loft at us) was 


ſeized, amounting to ſix thoutand and two hundred 
talents of coin, and of bullion five hundred talents, 
with a world of riches beſides. | b 

Darius himſelf leaving his brother dead, with 
divers others of his chief captains (caſting the crown 


from his head) hardly eſcaped. 

After this overthrow given unto Darius, all Phe- 
nicia (the city of Tyre excepted) was yielded to Alex- 
ander, of which Parmerio was made governour. 

Aradus, Zidon, and Byblos, maritimate cities 
of great importance, of which one Srrato was King 
(but hated of the people) acknowledged Aleuan- 
der. Good fortune' followed him fo faſt that it 
trod on his heels; for Antigonus, Alexander's lieu- 
tenant in Aſia the leis, overthrew the Cappadoctans, 
Paphlagonians, and others lately revolted; Ariſto- 
demus, Darius's admiral, had his fleet partly ta- 
ken, and in part drowned by the Macedonians new- 
ly levied; the Lacedemonians that warred againft 
Antipater were beaten ; four -thouſand - of thoſe. 
Greeks which made the retreat at the laſt battel, for- 
faking both the party of Darius and of Alexander, 
and led by Amyntas into Egypt, to hold it for them- 
ſelves, were buried there; for the time was not yet 
come to "divide Kinda... 3. 

Alexander, to honour Ephiſtion, whom he loved 
moſt, gave him power to diſpoſe of the kingdom 


of Zion. A man of a moſt poor eſtate, that la- 


boured to ſuſtain his hte, being of the royal blood, 


was commended by che people unto him, who 


was be- 
hour. 
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ken; 
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It was a good deſire of this new king; when 


ſpeaking to Alexander, he wiſh'd that he could. 


bear. his proſperity with the ſame moderation, and 
quietneſs of heart, that he had done his adverſity; 
but ill done of Alexander, in that he would not 
perform in himſelf that which he commended. in 


another man's deſire ; for it was a ſign that he did 


but accompany, and could not govern, his feli- 
While he made ſome ſtay in thoſe. parts, he re- 
ceived a letter from Darius, importing the ranſom 
of his wife, his mother, and his children, with 
ſome other conditions of peace; but ſuch as rather 
became a conqueror, than one that had now been 
twice ſhamefully beaten, not vouchſafing, in his di- 
rection, to ſtile Alexander King. It is true, that 
the Romans, after that they had received an over- 
throw by Pyrrbus, returned him a more ſcornful 
anſwer upon the offer of peace, than they did before 
the trial of his force. But as their fortunes were 
then in the ſpring, ſo that of Darius had already 
caſt leaf; the one reſolved, well armed, and diſci- 


plined nation; the other cowardly and effeminate. 


Alexander diſdained the offers of Darius, and ſent 

him word, that he not only directed his letter to a 

king, but to the king of Darius himſell. 
1 V+ Hoyt 

' How Alexander beſieged and uon the city of Tyre. 


X LEXANDER, coming near to the city of 

Tre, received from them the preſent of a 
golden crown, with great ſtore of victuals, and 
other preſents, which he took very thankfully, re- 
turning them anſwer, that he deſired to offer a ſa- 
crifice to Hercules, the protector of their city, from 
whom he was deſcended. But the Tyrians like not 
his company within their walls, but tell him, that 
the temple of Hercules was ſeated in the old city 
adjoining, now abandoned and deſolate. To be 
ſhort, Alexander reſolved to enter it by force, and 
though it were a place in all mens opinion impreg- 
nable, becauſe the iſland, whereon 1t was built, was 
eight hundred furlongs from the main; yet with 
the labour of many hands, having great ſtore of 


ſtone from the old Tyre, and timber ſufficient from 


Libanus, he filled the paſſage of the ſea between 
the iſland and the main; which being more than 
once carried away by the ſtrength oi the ſea upon a 
ſtorm of wind, ſome time by the BHriaus fired, and 
ſome time torn aſunder; yet with the help of his 


navy, which arrived (during the ſiege) from Cy- 


prus, he overcame all difficulties, and prevailed, 
after he had ſpent ſeven months in that attempt. 
The 73rians, in the beginning of the ſiege, had bar- 
barouſly drowned the meſſengers ſent by Alexander, 
perſuading them to render the city, in reſpect where- 
of, and of the great loſs of time and men, he put 
eight thouſand to the ſword, and cauſed two thou- 


ſand of thoſe that eſcaped the firſt fury, to be hang- 


ed on croſſes on the ſea-ſhore, and reſerved for 
ſlaves (faith Diodore) thirteen thouſand 3 * Arianus 
reckons them at thirty thouſand. Many more had 
died, had not the Zidonians, that ſerved ® Alexander, 
conveyed great numbers away by ſhipping unto their 
ow city. 3 
Happy it was for Apollo that the town was ta- 

or one of the Tyrians having dreamt, that 
this god meant to forſake the city, they bound 
him faſt with a golden chain to the idol of Her- 
cules ; but Alexander, like a gracious prince, looſen- 
ed him again. 


0 Arian. d juſt. 1. 18. 
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Elis true, that it was a notable enterp 


i % F 


iſe and 


difficult ;; but great. things. are made greater. For 


_ 
% 


Vabuchodonoſor had taken, it before, and filled up 
the. channel that lay between the illand and the 


main. th ws 9 Wn yt 11 2 = 17 8 OY «a; * 
The government of this territory he gave to 
Philotas, the ſon of Parmenio,z Cilicia he commit- 
ted to Socrates and Andromachus, lieutenant under 


* 


Parmenio; Epheſlion hadl the charge of the fleet, 


and was directed to find Alerander at Gaza towards 


— 
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How Darius offered conditions of peace to Alexander. 
Alexander wins Gaza; and deals pracioufly' with 
„ ß 


y \ #4 
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35 the mean while Darius ſends again to Alexan- 
der, ſets before him all the difficulties of paſſing 
on towards the eaſt, and layeth the loſs of the laſt 
battel to the ſtraitneſs of the place: he hoped. to 
terrify him, by threatning to encompaſs him in 5 
plain countries; he bids him to conſider, how impoſ- 
ſible it was to paſs the rivers of Eupbrates, Tigris, 
Araxes, and the reſt, with all ſuch other fearful 
things: for he, that was now filled with nothing but 
fear, had arguments enough of that nature to pre- 
ſent unto another. All the kingdoms between the 
river of Alys and the Helle/pont, he offered him 
in dower with his beloved daughter. But Alexan- 
der anſwered, that he offered him nothing but his 
own, and that which victory and his own virtue 
had poſſeſs'd him of: that he was to give condi- 
tions, and not to receive any; and that he having 
paſſed the ſea it ſelf, diſdained to think of reſiſtance 
in tranſporting himſelf over rivers. It is ſaid, that 
Parmenio, who was now old and full of honour 
and riches, told the king, that were he Alexander, 
he would accept of Darizs's offers; to which Alex- 
ander anſwered, that ſo would he if he were Par- 
menio. | 1 A 

But he goes on towards Egypt, and coming be- 
fore Gaza, Betis, a faithful ſervant to Darias, 
ſhuts the gate againſt him, and defends the town 
with an obſtinate reſolution, at the ſiege whereof. 
Alexander received a wound in his ſhoulder, which 
was dangerous, and a blow on his leg with a ſtone : 
He found better men 1n this place than he did at 
the former battels ; for he left ſo many of his Ma- 
cedonians buried in the ſands of Gaza, that he was 
forc'd to ſend for a new ſupply into Greece. Here 
it was that Alexander firſt began to change condi- 
tion, and to exerciſe cruelty. For after that he had 
enter'd. Gaza by aſſault, and taken Betis (whom 
© Foſepbus calls Babemeſis) that was weakened with 
many wounds, and who never gave ground to the 
aſſallants, he bored holes through his feet, and 
cauſed him to be drawn about the ſtreets, whilſt 
he was yet alive; who being as valiant a man as 
himſelf, diſdained to aſk him either life, or remiſ- 
ſion of his torments. And what had he to counte- 
nance this his tyranny, but the imitation of his an- 
ceſtor Achilles, who did the like to Hector? It is 
true, that cruelty hath always ſomewhat to cover 
her deformity. | | 
From Gaza (faith 4 Joſephus) he led his army 
towards Feruſalem, a city, for the antiquity and 
great fame thereof, well known unto. him while he 
lay before Tyre - He had ſent for ſome ſupply thi- 
ther, which 7addus the high prieſt, being ſubject 
and ſworn to Darius, had refuſed him. The Jews 
therefore fearing his revenge, and unable to reſiſt, 


committed 


— 
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"red che care of | their eſtates and "ſafety to 
Jadlus, who, being taught by God, iſſued out of 
the city covered with his pontifical robes, to wit, 
an upper garment of purple, embroidered with gold, 


with his miter, and the plate of gold wherein the 


name of God was written, the prieſts and levites in 


their rich ornaments, and the people in white gar- 
ments, in a manner fo unuſual, ſtately, and grave, 
as Alexander greatly admired it. Joſepbus reports 


ir, that he fell to the ground before the high prieſt, 


as reyerencing the name of God, and that Parmeniv 
reprehended him for it: howſoever it was, I am of 
opinion, that he became ſo confident in his enter- 


priſe, and fo aſſured of the ſucceſs after the Pro- F 
phecy of Daniel had been read unto him, wherein 


nd 


he ſaw himſelf, and the conqueſt of | Perſia, o di. 


rectl WW 
cba ith or daunt him. He confeſſed to Par- 
menio (faith Joſephus) that in Dio, à city of Matedon, 


when his mind laboured the conqueſt of Aſia, he 


ſaw in his ſleep ſuch a perfon as Jaddus, and fo ap- 
parelled, profeſſing one and the ſame God, by 


eee eee 
had in hand, with aſſurance of victory. T 


parition, formerly appfehended only by the light 


bis phantaſy, he now beheld with his bodily eyes; 


pointed at, as nothing thenceforth could dif- 


his ap- 


d a” | f * . * i E | ** 
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wherewith he was ſo exceedingly pleaſed and em- : 


bold ed, as contrary to the practice of the Pheni- 
cians (who hoped to have ſack d and deſtroyed Je- 


tiſalem) he gave the Jews all, and more than they 


defired, both of liberty and, immunity, with per- 


miſſion to live under their own laws, and to exerciſe 
and enjoy their own religion. TEST ON 


| r 
Alexander wins Egypt, and makes a journey to the 
| temple of Hammon. 


ROM Jeruſalem Alexander turned again to- 

wards Egypt, and entered it, where Darius's 
lieutenant, IAflaces, received him, and delivered into 
his hand the city of Memphis, with eight hundred 
talents of treaſure, and all other the king's riches. 
By this we ſee that the king of Perſia, who had 
more of affection than of judgment, gave to the 
valianteſt man he had but the command of one city, 


and to the verieſt coward the government of all 


Egypt. When he had ſet things in order in Egypt, 
he began to travel after Godhead, towards Jupiter 
Hammon; fo fooliſh had proſperity made him. He 
was to paſs over the dangerous and dry ſands, where, 
when the water which he brought on his camel's 
back was ſpent, he could not but have periſhed, 
had not a marvellous ſhower of rain fallen upon 
him, when his army was in extreme deſpair. All 
men that know Egypt, and have written thereof, 
affirm, that it never rains there ; but the purpoſes 
of the mighty God are ſecret, and he bringeth to 
paſs what it pleaſeth him; for it is alſo ſaid, that 
when he had loſt his way in thoſe vaſt deſarts, that 


a flight of crows flew before the army; who making 


faſter wing when they were followed, and fluttering 


ſlowly when the army was caſt back, guided them 


over thoſe pathleſs ſands to Jupiter's temple. 


* Arianas, from the report of Ptolemy, the ſon . 


of Lagus, ſays, that he was led by two dragons, 
both which reports may be alike true; but many of 


thoſe wonders and things prodigious, are feigned by 
thoſe that have written the ſtory of Alexander; as, 


that an eagle lay hovering directly over his head at 


the battel of Iſus; that a ſwallow flew about his 
head when he ſlept, and could not be affrighted from 


fe 


_ 
him,” till it had wakened him, at Halicarnaſſens, 
fore-ſhewing the treaſon of Eroput, practiſed. by 

Darius to have ſlain him; that from the iron bars, 
of which the Brians made their defenſive engines 
when Alexander befieged them, there fell drops of 
blood; and that the like drops were found in à loaf 
of bread, broken by a Macedonian ſoldier, at the 
ſame time; that a turf of earth fell on his ſhoulder, 
when he lay before Gaza, out of which there flew 
a bird into the air. The Spaniards, in the conqueſt. 
of the Ne. Indies, have many ſuch pretty tales; tell- 


ing how they have been aſſiſted in battel, by the pre- 


ſence of our lady, and by angels riding on White 
horſes, with the like Romiſh miracles, which I think 
themſelves do hardly believe. The ſtrangeſt things 
that J have read of in this kind, being certainly 
true, was, that the night before the battel of No- 
vara, all the dogs which followed the French army, 
ran from them to the Si r, leaping and fawn- 
ing upon them, as jt they had been bred and fed 
by them all their lives; and in the morning follow- 


ing, Trivulzi and Tremoville, generals for Lewis 


the twelfth, were by. theſe /mperial Switzers utterly 
broken and put to ruin, 


* 


The place of this idol of Jupiter Hammon is ill 
deſcribed by Curtius; for he bounds it by the 4ra- 
bian troglodites on the ſouth, between whom and 
the territory of Hammon, the region Thebazs, or 
the ſuperior Egypt, with the mountains of Libya, 
and the river of Nis, are interjacent, and on the 
north he joins it to a nation, called Na//amones, 
who bordering the ſea-ſhore, live (faith he) up- 
on the ſpoils of ſhipwrack' ; whereas the temple 


or grove of this idol hath no ſea near it by two 


hundred miles and more, being found on the ſouth | 
part of * Libya; theſe Naſſamones being due weſt from 
it, in the ſouth part of Marmarica.  _ 

When Alexander came near the place, he ſent 
ſome of his paraſites before him to practiſe the 
prieſts attending the oracle, that their anſwer might 
be given in all things agreeable to his mad ambi- 
tion, who affected the title of Jupiter's ſon. And 
ſo he was ſaluted ſon of Jupiter, by the devil's pro- 
phet, whether prepared before to flatter him, or 
rather (as ſome think) defective in the Greek 
tongue; for whereas he meant to ſay O-pai-dion, he 
laid O-pai-dios ; that is, O ſon of Jupiter, inſtead of, 
O dear ſon For which grammatical error he was 
richly rewarded, and a rumour preſently ſpread, 
that the great Jupiter had acknowledged Alexander 


for his own. 


He had heard that Perſeus and Hercules had for- 
merly conſulted with this oracle ; the one, when 
he was employed againft Gorgon ; the other, a- 
gainſt Anteus and Buſiris; and ſeeing theſe men 
had derived themſelves from the gods, why might 
not he? By this it ſeems, that he hoped to make 
his followers and the world fools, though indeed 
he made himſelf one, by thinking to cover from 
the world's knowledge his vanities and vices ; and 
the better to confirm his followers in the belief of 
his deity, he had practiſed the prieſts to give an- 
ſwer to ſuch as conſulted with the oracle, that it 
ſhould be pleaſing to © Jupiter to honour Alexander 
as his ſon. | 
Who this Ammon was, and how repreſented, 
either by a boſs carried in a boat, or by a ram, or 
a ram's head, I ſee that many wife men have trou- 
bled themſelves to find out; but, as Arianus ſpeaks 
of Diomſius, or Liber Pater (who lived, faith 


St. Auguſtine, in Moſes's time) Ea gue de diis veteres 


fabulis ſuis conſcripſtre, non ſunt nimium curios? per- 


Arian, I. 3. b Ptol. Afiz Tab. 3. Curt. I. 4. > 


veſtizands ; 
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_  veſtiganda ,, We muſt. not over-curiouſly, ſearch in. 


knowledged none for his children ſave 
He gave the charge of the ſeveral provinces of 
| Egypt to ſeveral governours, following the rule of 


\\ 


to fables which the ancients have ritten of 
their gods. 

But this is certain and notable, that after the go-. 
ſpel Began, to be preached. in the world, the devil 
in this and. in all other idols became chleſs. For 
that this Hammon was neglected 1 mn time of 77. 
berius Caſar, and in the time of Trajan altogether 
forgotten, $rabo and Plutarch witnels. ,, 

There is found. near this temple a fountain, cal- 
led Fun ſolis (though Prolemy in his third African 
table ſets it farther off) that at midnight it is as hot 
as boiling water, and at. noon as cold as any ice, 
to which I cannot but give credit, becauſe I have 
heard of ſome other wells of like nature, and be- 
cauſe it is reported by St. Auguſtine, by Diodore, 


Herodotus, Pliny, Mela, Solinus, Arianus, Curtius, 


and others; and indeed our baths in England are 
much warmer in the night than in che MP cc © 


82 0 1. VIII. 


Hew Alexander marching a 
.: ſed very unskilfully by the enemy. 


ROM the temple of Hammon he returned to 
Memphis, where among many other learned 
men he heard the philoſopher P/ammones, who, be- 


like underſtanding that he affected the title of Ju- 
piter?s ſon, told him, that God was the father-Kking 


and, refining the pride of 
this haughty king, brought him. to ſay, that God 


of alt men in general; 


was the Father of all mortal men, but that, he ac- 
good men. 


his maſter * Ariſtotle, That à great. dominion. fhould 
not be continued in the hands of any ane: whom 
therein the Roman emperors alſo followed, not da- 
ring to commit the government of Egypt to any 
of their ſenators, but to men of meaner rank and 
degree. He then gave order for the founding of 
Alexandria upon the weſtermoſt branch of Nilus. 
And having now fettled (as he could) the eſtate of 
Egypt, with the Kingdoms of the leſſer Ala, Phe- 
nicia, and Syria (which being but the pawns of 
Darius's ill fortune, one happy victory would rea- 
dily have redeemed) he led his army towards Eu- 


_ phrates, which paſſage, though the ſame was com- 


mitted to Mazeus to defend, yet was it abandoned, 

and Alexander without reſiſtance paſſed it. From 
thence he marched towards Tigris, a river for the 
ſwiftneſs thereof called by the Perſians, the arrow. 

Here, as Curtius and reaſon it ſelf tells us, might 
Darius eaſily have repelled the invading Macedo- 
nian for the violent courſe of the ſtream was 
ſuch, as it drove before it many weighty ſtones, 

and thoſe that moved not, but lay in the bottom, 

were ſo round and well poliſhed by continual rol- 
ling, that no man was able to fight on fo ſlippery 
a footing z nor the Macedonian footmen to, wade the 
river, otherwiſe than by joining their hands and in- 
rerlacing their arms together, making one weighty 
and entire body to reliſt the {wift paſſage and furious 
race of the ſtream, Beſides this notable help, the 
channel was fo deep towards the eaſtern ſhore, where 
Darius ſhould have made. head, as the foot-men 
were enforced to litt their bows. and arrows and 
darts over their heads, to keep them from being 
moiſtened and made unſerviceable by the waters. 
But it was truly and underſtandingly ſaid of Homer, 


Talis eft hominum tergeſtrium. mens, 
Qualem quotidie ducit pater virorumq; Deorumgz 
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gainſt Darius, Was 5 are "a ever. 


| op ortunuty is already loſt F 
It is true, that he ſet all Proviſions | a fire where. ? 


ander being now in ſight, were by his horſe-men 
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The minds 22 men ate ever ſo affected. 
As by God's 5 Will they, daily are drefted. 


" And. it cannot be Aenied, that” 3 all” REY F 
the; world by be ſurfcit of miſgovernment have, 
been ſubject . and ſometimes mor. 
e empire of. Perſia at this 
time brought it fel into a burning, aad. conſuming. 


fever, and thereby become frantick and without un- 


derſtanding | foreenivg maniſeftly the diſſolution 
and GEE thereof, W ; 

But Alexander hath: ow. T 92 eaſtern. 
ſhores of Tigris, without any other difficulty than 
121 of the nature of the place; where Mazeus (who 
and it) p reſented himſelf to Macedonians, fol 
lowed, 1155 certain companies. of hotlemen, as AX, 


with uneven. forces he durſt have chart ed n on 


even ground, when as with a multi e far exceed- 
ing them he forſoak. the advantage, Shich BO Var, 
lour of his enemies could eaſily have overcome. 2 
it. 8 commonly ſeen, that l and cowardly men 
* tho 


with the em ſerve themſelves over 


779 Tri, thinking thereby greatly to have diſtreſſed 


them; but the execution of counſel is fruitleſs 
when unſeaſonable. E. or now was Alexander ſo well 
furniſhed with carriages, as nothing was wanting to 
the competency of the army which he conducted. 
Thofe things alſo. which he fought to waſte, 4lex- 


ſaved and recovered. This Mazens might have 

done ſome days before at good leiſure; or at this 

time with ſo great a ſtrength of horſemen, as the 

Matedonians durſt not have purſued them, leaving 

3 ſtrength of their foot out of ſight, and * be⸗ 
ind. 
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The new proviſions of Darius. Aceidents foregoing 
the battel of Arbela. + 


ARIUS, upon Alexander's firſt return out 4 
Egypt, had aſſembled all the forces, which 


thoſe regions next him could furniſh, and now al- 


ſo were.the Arians, Scythians, Indians, and other 
nations arrived; nations (faith Curtius) that rather 
ſerved to make up the names of men, than to make 
reſiſtance. Arianus hath. numbered them with their 


leaders, and finds of foot-men of all forts ten hun- 
dred thouſand, and of horſe four hundred thouſand, 


beſides armed chariots, and ſome few elephants. 
Curtius, who muſters the army of Darius at two 
hundred thouſand foot, and near fifty thouſand 


horſe, comes (I think) nearer to the true number; 


and yet ſeeing that he had more confidence in the 
multitude than in the valour of his vaſſals, it is like 
enough that he had gathered together of all ſorts 
ſome three or four hundred denied with which he 


hoped in. thoſe fair plains of Afpria to have over- 


borne the few. numbers of the invading army. But 
it is a rule in the philoſophy of the war, 

In mnt prelio non tam multitudo, & virtus in- 
docta, quam ars & exercitum ſolent preftare vilto- 
riam; In every battel ſkilt and practice do more 


towards the victory, than maids and rude au- 


dacity. 

While Alexander gave reſt to his army after hols: 
paſſage over Tigris, there happened an eclipte of the 
moon, of which the Macedonians, not knowi 
cauſe and reaſon, were greatly affrighted. All 
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were ignorant (as the multitude always are 

2 Nd. L 1 5 Ng of their 3 or 
ſtruction, inſomuch 45, they hy. nat aplx to 
— 51 but to {peaks it bal at for the am- 
dition of one man, a man that diſdained Philin for 
his father, and would needs be called the fon of 
upiter, they ſhould all periſh ; for he not only en- 
orced them to make war againſt worlds of enemies, 
but againſt rivers, mountains, and the heavens theme 
Ives. - li „ J 6 
Hereupon Alexander being ready to march ſor- 
ward, made a halt; and, to quiet the minds of the 
multitude, he called before him the Egyptian aſtro- 


the moon was a certain preſage of good ſucceſs; 
for that it was natural they never imparted to the 
eommon people, but reſerved the knowledge to 
themſelves, ſo as a ſorry almanack-maker had been 
no ſmall foql in thoſe days. 5 

Of this kind of ſuperſtitious obſeryvation Ce/ar 
made good uſe, when he fought againſt Arigviſtus 
and the Cermaus: for they being perſwaded by the 


of the moon, they ſhould certainly loſe the battel, 


not give it; wherein having their minds already 
beaten by their own ſuperſtition, and being reſo- 
lutely charged by the Romans, the whole army in 
effect periſhed. : 
Theſe Egyptians gave no other reaſon than this, 
that the Grecians were under the aſpect of the ſun, 
the Perſians of the moon; and therefore the moon 
failing and being darkened, the ſtate of Perſa was 
now in danger of falling, and their glory of being 
obſcured. This judgment of the Egyptian prieſts 
being noiſed through all the army, all were ſatisfi- 
ed, and their courage redoubled. It is a principle in 
the war, which, though deviſed ſince, was well ob- 
ſerved then: Exercitum terrore plenum dux ad pug- 
nam non ducat; Let not a captain lead his army to 
the fight, when it js poſſeſſed with matter of terror. 
It is truly obſerved by Curtius, that the people ape 
led by nothing ſo much as by ſuperſtition z; yea, 
wie find it in all ſtories, and gften jn eur qwn, that 
ſuch inventions, deyiſed tales, dreams and pro- 
ecies, the people of this land have been carried 
head- long into many dangerous tumults and inſur- 
rections, and ſtill to their own loſs and ruin. 
As Alexander drew near the Perſſan army, cer- 
tain letters were ſurpriſed written by Darius to the 
Erecians, perſwading them for great ſums of mo- 


by the advice of Parmenio, he ſuppreſſed, 
At this time alſo Darius fair wife, oppreſſed 
with ſorrow, and wearied with travel, died. Which 
accident Alexander ſeemed no leſs to bewail than 
Darius, who upon the firſt bruit ſuſpected that 
ſome diſhonourable violence had been offered her; 
but being ſatisfied, by an eunuch. of his own that at- 
tended her, of Alexander's kingly reſpe& towards 
her, from the day of her being taken, he deſired the 
immortal Gods, that if they had decreed to make a 
new maſter of the Perſian empire, then it would 
pleaſe them to confer it on ſo juſt and continent an 
enemy as Alexander, to whom he once again, be- 


fore the laſt tryal of battel, offered theſe conditions 
of peace. iN 


liver up and reſign all Aja the leſs, and with 


for the ranſom of his mother, and his other daugh- 
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logers, which followed him thence, that by them ed 
the ſoldiers might be aſſured that this defection of 


caſting of lots, that if they tought before the change | 
Geſar forced them to abide it, though' they durſt 


ney, either to kill or betray Alexander. But theſe, 


That with his daughter in marriage he would de- 


Egypt, all thoſe kingdoms between the Phenician ſea, 
and the river of Euphrates z that he would pay him 


ters, thirty thouſand talents, and that for the perfor- 


» 
pak 
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mange thereof, he, wopld,. leave his ſon Qcchus in 
hoſtage : to this they ſought, to perſwade Hex 
der by ſuch arguments. ag they bad, Alexander 
ca 


the embaſfadors to be removed, aqviſed 


with his Council, but heard no man ſpeak but Har- 


menio, the very right hand of his good fortuge; 
who perſwaded him to accept of theſe fir cogcli- 
tions. He told him, that the empire herween Ku- 
phrajes and Helleſpont was a fair addition to Mace- 
don; that the retaining of the Perſian ptiſopers 
was a great cumber, and the treaſure offered tor 
them of far better uſe than their perſons, with di- 
vers other arguments; all which Alexander reject- 
And yet it is probable, that if he had fol- 


lowed his advice, and bonnded his ambitzan within 


thoſę limits, he might have lived as famous for 


virtue as for ſortupe, and left himſelf à ſucceſſor 
of able age to have enjoyed his eſtate, Which after- 
ward, indeed, he much enlarged, rather to the 


greatning of others than himſelf; who, to aſſure 


themſelves of what they had uſurped upon his iſ- 
tues, left not one of them to draw breath in the 
world within a few years affer. The truth is, that 
Alexander, in going ſo far inta the eaſt, left behind 
him the reputation which he brought out ot Mace- 
don; the reputation of a juſt and prudent. prince; a 
prince temperate, adviſed, and grateful: and, being 
taught new leſſons by abundance of proſperity, be- 
came a lover of wine, of his own flattery, and of 


extreme cruelty, Yea, as Seneca hath obſerved, 


the taint of one unjuſt laughter, amongſt many, de- 


faced and withered the flouriſhing beauty of all his 


great acts and gloriqus victories obtajned. But 
the Perſian embaſſadors ſtay his anſwer, which was 
to this effect: that whatſoever he had beſtawed on 
the wife and children of Parius, proceeded from 
his own natural clemency and magnanimity, with- 
gut all reſpect to their maſter ; thanks to an ene- 
my was improper; that he made no wars againſt 
adverſity, but againſt thoſe that reſiſted him; not 
againſt women and children, but againſt armed 
enemies: and although by the reiterated practice of 
Darius to corrupt his ſoldiers, and by great ſums 
af money to perſwade his friends to attempt upon 
his perſon, he had reaſon to doubt that the peace 


offered was rather pretended than meant; yet he 


could not (were it otherwiſe and faithful) reſolve in 
haſte to accept the ſame, ſeeing Darius had made 
the war againſt him, not as a king with royal and 
overtforce, but as a traytor by ſecret and baſe 
practice : that for the territory offered him, it was 
already his own, and if Darius could beat him 
back again over Euphrates, which he had already 
paſsd he wayld then believe that he offered: him 
ſomewhat in his own power: ctherwiſe he pro- 
pounded to himfelf for the reward of the war which 
he had made, all thoſe kingdoms as yet in Darius's 
poſſeſſion, wherein, whether he were abuſed by his 
own hopes or no, the battcl which he meant to 
fight in the day following ſhould determine. For 


in concluſign, he told them, that he came into Aja 
to give, and not to receive; that the heavens 


could nat hold two ſuns: and therefore if Dg- 

rigs could be content to acknowledge Alexander 

for his ſuperior, he might perchance be perſwaded 

to give him conditions fit tor a ſecond pepſon and 
| S RZer. X. 


The batte! of Arbela, and that it could not be fo 
ſtrongly fought as report hath made it. 


AJITH this anſwer the embaſſagors return; 
| Darius prepares to fight, and ſends. Magus 
to defend a paſſage, which he never yet dared fo 
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much as to hazard. Alexander conſults with his 
captains ; Parmenio perſwades him to force Darius's 
campt by night, ſo that the multitude of enemies 
might not move terror in the Macedonians, being 
but few. Alexander diſdains to ſteal the victory, 
and reſolves to bring with him the day. light, to 
witneſs his valour. But it was the ſucceſs that made 
ood Alexander's reſolution, tho? the counſel given 
y Parmenio was more ſound: for it is a ground in 
war, Si pauci neceſſario cum multitudine pugnare co- 
gantur, conſilium eſt noctis tempore belli fortunam 
zentare. Notwithſtanding, upon the view of the 
multitude at hand, he ſtaggers and entrenches him- 
ſelf upon a ground of advantage, which the Per- 
an had abandoned: and whereas Darius, for fear 
of ſurpriſe, had ſtood with his army in armour all 
the day, and forborn ſleep all the night; Alexan- 
der gave his men reſt and ſtore of food, for reaſon 
had taught him this rule in the war: In pugna mi- 
lites validius reſiſtunt, fi cibo potuque refefti fuerint, 
nam fames intrinſecus magis pugnat, quam ferrum 
exterius; Soldiers do the better ſtand to in fight, 
if they have their bellies full of meat and drink; 
for hunger within fights more eagerly than ſteel 
without. | | % 
The numbers which Alexander had, faith Aria- 
nus, were forty thouſand foot, and ſeven thouſand 
horſe; theſe belike were of the European army 
for he had beſides both Syrians, Indians, Egyptians, 
and Arabians, that followed him out of thoſe regi- 
ons. He uſed but a ſhort ſpeech to his ſoldiers to 
encourage them, and I think that he needed little 
rhetorick ; for by the two former battels upon the 
river of Granick and in Cilicia, the Macedonians 
were beſt taught with what men they were to en- 
counter. And it is a true ſaying; Victoria victo- 
riam parat, animumque victoribus auget, & adver- 
ſariis aufert; One victory begets another, and puts 
courage into thoſe that have already had the bet- 
ter, taking ſpirit away from ſuch as have been 
beaten. 

Arianus and Curtius make large deſcriptions of 
this battel, fought at Gaugamela; they tell us of 
many changes and re- changes; that the victory in- 
clined ſometimes to the Perſians, ſometimes to the 
Macedonians ; that Parmenio was in danger of be- 
ing overthrown, who led the left. wing; that A. 
lexander's rear-gard was broken, and his carriages 
loſt ; that for the firſt and valorous encounters on 
both ſides, Fortune herſelf was long unreſolved on 
whom to beſtow the garland : and laſtly, that A. 
lexander in perſon wrought wonders, being charged 
in his retreat. But, in concluſion, Curtius delivers 
us in account but three hundred dead Macedonians, 
in all this terrible days work; ſaying, that Epheſti- 
on, Perdiccas, and others of name, were wounded. 
Arianus finds not a third part of this number ſlain; 
of the Per/ians there fell forty thouſand (faith Cur- 
Py thirty thouſand, according to Arianus nine- 
ty thouſand, if we believe Diodore, But what can 
we judge of this great encounter, other than that, 
as in the two former battels, the Perſians upon the 
firſt charge ran away, and that the Macedonians 
purſued? for if of theſe four or five hundred thou- 
fand Aſians brought into the field by Darius, every 
man had caſt but a dart, or a ſtone, the Macedoni- 
aus could not have bought the empire of the eaſt 
at ſo caly a rate, as ſix or ſeven hundred men in 
three notorious battels, Certainly, if Darius had 
fought with Alexander upon the banks of Euphrates, 
and had armed but fifty or threeſcore thouſand of 
this great multitude, only with ſpades (for the moſt 
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of all he had were fit for no other re it had 
been impoſſible for Alexander to have paſs'd that 
river ſo eaſily, much leſs the river of Tigris. But, as 
a man whoſe empire God in his providence Had 
determined, he abandoned all places of advantage; 
and ſuffered Alexander to enter ſo far into the bow- 
els of his Kingdom, as all hope and poſlibility of 
eſcape by retreat being taken from the Matedonians, 
they had prefented unto them the choice, either of 
death or victory; to which election Darius could 
no way conſtrain his own, ſeeing they had many 
large regions to run into from thoſe that invaded 


them. 
. 8 þ 6, 422 


Of things following the battel of Arbela. | The vield- 
ing of Babylon and Suſa. 


Arius, after the rout of his army, recovered 
Arbela the ſame night, better followed in his 
flight, than in the fight. He propounded unto 
them that ran after him his purpoſe of making a 
retreat into Media, perſwading them that the Ma- 
cedonians, greedy of ſpoil and riches, would rather 
attempt Babylon, Suſa, and other cities, filled 
with treaſyre, than purfue the vanquiſhed. This 
miſerable reſolution his nobility rather obeyed than 
approved. A 
Alexander, ſoon after Darius's departure, arrives 
at Arbela, which, with a great maſs of treaſure and 
princely ornaments, was rendered unto him: for 
the fear which conducted Darius took nothing with 
it but ſhame and diſhonour, He, that had been 
twice beaten, ſhould rather have ſent his trea- 
ſure into Media, than brought it to Arbela, ſo near 
the place where he did abide the coming of his ene- 
mies; if he had been victorious, he might have 


brought it after him at leiſure; but being overcome, 


he knew it impoſſible to drive mules and camels 
laden with gold from the purſuing enemy, ſeeing 
himſelf, at the overthrow he had in Cilicia, caſt 
the crown from his head to run away with the 
more ſpeed. But errors are then beſt diſcerned, 
when moſt incurable ; Ez preterita magis repreben- 
di poſſunt, quam corrigi ; It is eafier to reprehend, 
than amend what is paſs'd. | 

From Arbela Alexander took his way towards 
Babylon, where Mazenus, in whom Darius had moſt 
confidence, rendered himſelf, his children, and the 
city. Alſo the captain of the caſtle, who was 
keeper of the treaſure, ſtrewed the ſtreets with 
flowers, burnt frankincenſe upon altars of ſilver as 
Alexander paſſed by, and delivered unto him whatſo- 
ever was committed to his truſt. The Magi (the 
Chaldean aſtrologers) followed this captain in great 
ſolemnity to entertain their new king: after theſe. 
came the Babylonian horſemen, infinite rich in at- 
tire, but exceeding poor in warlike furniture, Be- 
tween theſe (though not greatly to be feared) and 
himſelf, Alexander cauſed his Macedonian footmen 
to march. When he entered the caſtle, he admired 
the glory thereof, and the abundance of treaſure 
therein found, amounting to fifty thouſand talents 
of ſilver uncoined. The city it ſelf I have elſewhere 
deſcribed, with the walls, the towers, the gates, and 


the circuit, with the wonderful. place of pleaſure a- 


bout two miles in circuit, ſurrounded with a wall of 
fourſcore foot high, and on the top thereof (being 
under-borne with pillars) a grove of beautiful and 
fruitful trees, which it is faid that one of the kings 
of Babylon cauſed to be built, that the queen and 
other princeſſes might walk privately therein. In 
this city, rich in all things, but moſt of all in vo- 


luptuous 


= lapti jous pleaſures, 


the king reſted himſelf and the 
whole army four and thirty days, conſuming that 
| time in banqueting, and in all ſorts of effeminate 
exerciſe,, which ſo much ſoftened the minds of the 
Macedonians, not acquainted till now with the like 


cLelicacies, as the ſevere diſcipline of war, which 


taught them the ſufferances of hunger and thirſt, of 


e forgotten, than neglected. i 
1 Here it was that thoſe bands of a thouſand ſol- 


them, who thereupon were ſtiled Chiliarchi. This 
new order Alexander brought in, was to honour thoſe 
captains which were found by certain ſelected judges 
to have deſerved beſt in the late war. For before 
this time the Macedonian companies conſiſted but 
of five hundred. Certainly the drawing down of the 
footbands in this latter age hath been the cauſe (ſaith 
the marſhal Monlact) that the title and charge of a 
captain hath been beſtowed on every Picque Beuf 
or ſpurn-cow for when the captains of foot had a 
thouſand ſoldiers under one enſign, and after that 
five hundred, as in the time of Francis the firſt, 
the title was honourable, and the kings were leſs 
charged, and far better ſerved. King Henry the 


of any of his good ſhips, but to men of known va- 
lour, and of great eſtate ; nay, ſometimes he made 
two gentlemen of quality commanders in one ſhip: 
but all orders and degrees are fallen from the repu- 
tation they had. 

While Alexander was yet in Babylon, there came 
to him a great ſupply out of Europe, for Antipater 
ſent him fix thouſand foot, and five hundred horſe ; 
out of Macedon, of Thracians three thouſand foot, 
and the like number of horſe; and out of Greece, 
four thouſand foot, and four hundred horſe ; by 
which his army was greatly ſtrengthened : for thoſe 
that were infected with the pleaſures of Babylon, 
could hardly be brought again, De guitter la plume 
pour dormir ſur Ia dure ; To change from ſoft beds 
to hard boards. 

He left the caſtle and city of Babylon with th 

territories about it in charge with three of his own 
captains, to wit, Agathon, Minetus, and Appolido- 
rus ; to ſupply all wants a thouſand talents: but 
to grace Mazeus, who rendered the city unto him, 
he gave him the title of his lieutenant over all, and 
took with him Bagiſtines that gave up the caſtle, 
and having diſtributed to every ſoldier a part of the 
treaſure, he left Babylon, and entered into the pro- 
vince Satrapene from thence he went on towards 
Suſa in Perſia, the ſame which Ptolemy, Herodo- 
tus, and Elianus call Memnonia, ſituate on the ri- 
ver Euleus, a city ſometime governed by Daniel 
the prophet. Abulites alſo, governour of this fa- 
mous City, gave it up to the conqueror with fifty 
thouſand talents of ſilver in bullion, and twelve 
elephants for the war, with all other the treaſures 
of Darius, In this ſort did thoſe vaſſals of for- 
tune, lovers of the king's proſperity, not of his 
* perſon (for ſo all ambitious men are) purchaſe their 
own peace and ſafety with the king's treaſures, 
And herein was Alexander well adviſed, that what- 
ſoever titles he gave to the Per/ians, yet he left 
all places of importance in truſt with his own cap- 
tains; to wit, Babylon, Suſa, and Perſepolis, with 
other cities and provinces by him conquered 3 for 
if Darius (as yet living) had beaten the Macedoni- 
ans but in one battel, all the nobility of Perſia would 
have returned to their natural lord. Thoſe that are 
traitors to their own kings, are never to be uſed 
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paintul travel, and hard lodging, began rather to 


diers were erected, and commanders appointed over 


eighth of England never gave the commandment. 
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alone in greut Enterpriſes by thoſe princes that en- 
tertain them, nor ever to be truſted with the de- 
fences of any frontier town, or fortreſs of weight; 
by the rendering whereof they may redeem their 
liberty and eſtates loſt. Hereof the French had 
experience, when Don Pedro de Navarra, being ba- 
niſhed out of Spain, was truſted with  Fonterabe; 


in the year 1523, 5 5 * 
While Alexander ſpoiled Arbela, Mazeus might 
have furniſhed the king from Babylon, and while he 
ſtaid four and thirty days at Babylon, Abulites might 
have holpen him from Suſa and while he feaſted 
there, Tiridates from Perſepolis might have reliey'd 
him, for the great maſs of treaſure was laid up in 
that city. But who hath ſought out and friended 
fearful adverſity ? it is certain, that benefits bind 
not the ambitious, but the honeſt : for thoſe that 
are but greedy of themſelves, do in all changes of 
fortune only conſult the conſervation of their own 
greatneſs. 


The government of Su/a, with the caſtle and 


treaſure, he committed to his own Macedonians, 


making Abulites, who rendered it unto him, his 
lieutenant, as he had done Mageus and others, in 
giving them titles, but neither truſt nor power; 
for he left three thouſand old ſoldiers in garriſon to 
aſſure the place, and Darius's mother and her chil- 
dren to repoſe themſelves. 

It is ſaid, that Charles the fifth, having promiſed 
Charles of Bourbon the government of Marſeilles, 
if he could have forc'd it, and whereof he made 
ſure account, told ſome of his neareſt counfellers, 
that he meant. nothing leſs than the performance 
of that promiſe, becauſe he ſhould thereby have 
left the duke (revolted from his maſter) very well 
wherewithal to have recovered his favour. 


SzeT. XII. | 
How Alexandet came to Perſepolis, ard burnt it. 


ROM Suſa Alexander leadeth his army toward 
Perſepolis, and when he ſought to paſs thoſe 
mountains which ſunder Sſiana and Per ſia, he was 
ſoundly beaten by Ariobarzanes, who defended 
againſt him thoſe ſtreights, called Pyle Perfidis, or 
Suſeide ; and after the loſs of many companies of 
his Macedonians, he was forced to ſave himſelf by 
retreat, cauſing his foot to march cloſe together, 
and to cover themſelves with their targets from the 
ſtones tumbled on them from the moun ain- top. 
Yet in the end he found out another path, which a 
Lycian, living in that country, diſcovered unto 
him, and came thereby ſuddenly in view of Ariobar- 
zanes, who being inforc'd to fight upon even ground, 
was by Alexander broken, whereupon he fled to 
Perſepolis, but (after that they of Perſepolis had re- 
fuſed to receive him) he returned and gave a ſe- 
cond charge upon the Macedonians, wherein he was 
ſlain. In. like manner did king Francis the firſt, 
in the year 1515, find a way over the Alps, the 
Sewitzers undertaking to defend all the paſſages, 
who, if their footmanſhip had not ſaved them upon 
the king's deſcent on the other ſide, they had been 
ill paid for their hard lodging on thoſe hills. 
Four thouſand Greeks, faith Curtius (Fuſtin 
numbers them but at eight hundred) having been 
taken priſoners by the Perfians, preſented them- 
ſelves to Alexander now in fight. of Per ſepolis. Theſe 
had the barbarous Perſans ſo maimed and defaced, 
by cutting off their hands, noſes, ears, and 
other members, as they could no way have been 
known to their countrymen, but by their voices; 


D iodore /peaketh of more than 40 thouſand talents in bullion, and of 9 million of gold. Sub dorriea ſorma excuſi. 
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to each of theſe Alexander gave three hundred 
crowns, with new garments, and ſuch lands as they 
liked to live upon. | 5 
 Tiridaves, one 
hearing of Alexander's approach, made him know 
that Perſepolis was ready to receive him, and prayed 
him to double his pace, becauſe there was a deter- 
mination in the people to ſpoil the king's treaſure, 
This city was abandoned by many of her inhabi- 


tants upon Alexander's arrival, and they that ftaid, 


followed the worſt counſel ; for all was left to the 
liberty of the ſoldiers, to ſpoil and kill at their plea- 
ſure. There was no place in the world at that time, 
which, if it had been laid in the balance with Per/e- 
polis, would have weighed it down. Babylou, in- 
deed, and Su/a, were very rich; but in Perſepa- 
lis lay the bulk and main ſtore of the Perfians. For 
after the ſpoil that had been made of money, cu- 
rious plate, bullion, images of gold and ſilver, and 

ther jewels, there remained to Alexander himſelf 
one hundred and twenty thouſand talents. He left 


the ſame number of three thouſand Macedonians in 


Porſepolis, which he had done in Sſa, and gave 


the ſame formal honour to the traytor Tiridates, 


that he had done to Abwlites 3 but he that had the 
truſt of the place was Nicarides, a creature of his 
own. The body of his army he left here for thirty 
days, of which the commanders were Parmenio and 


Craterus, and, with a thouſand horſe, and certain 


troops of choſen foot, he would needs view in 
the winter-time thoſe parts of Perſia which the 
ſnow had cover'd, a fruitleſs and fooliſh enterpriſe ; 


but, as Seneca ſays, Non ille ire vult, ſed non poteſt 
fare; He hath not a will to go, but he is unable to 


ſtand ſtill, It is ſaid and ſpoken in his praiſe, that 
when his ſoldiers cried out againſt him, becauſe they 


could not endure the extreme froſt, and make way, 


but with extreme difficulty, through the ſnow, that 
Alexander forſook his horſe, and led them the way. 
But what can be more ridiculous than to bring other 
men into extremity, thereby to ſhew how well him- 
ſelf can endure it ? His walking on foot did no 
otherwiſe take off their wearineſs that followed him, 
than his ſometimes forbearing to drink did quench 
their thirſt that could leſs endure .it. For mine 
own little judgment, I ſhall rather commend that 
captain that makes careful proviſion for thoſe that 
follow him, and that ſeeks wiſely to prevent ex- 
treme neceſſity, than thoſe witleſs arrogant fools, 
that make the vaunt of having endured equally with 
the common ſoldier, as if that were a matter of 
oreat glory and importance. 

We find in all the wars that Ce/ar made, or the 
beſt of the Roman commanders, that the proviſion 
of victuals was their firſt care. For it was a true 
ſaying of Coligni, admiral of France, That who ſo 
Will ſhape that beaſt (meaning war) muſe begin with 
His belly. 

But Alexander is now returned to Perſepolis, where 
thoſe hiſtorians that were moſt amorous of his vir- 
tues, complain, that the opinion of his valour, of 
his liberality, of his clemency towards the van- 
quiſhed, and all other his kingly conditions, were 
drowned in drink ; * that he ſmothered in carou- 
ſing cups all the reputation of his actions paſt ; and 
that, by deſcending, as it were, from the reverend 
throne of the greateſt king, into the company and 
familiarity of baſe harlots, he began to be deſpiſed 
both of his own and all other nations. For being 
perſuaded, when he was inflamed with wine, by the 
infamous ſtrumpet Thais, he cauſed the moſt ſump- 
tuous and goodly caſtle and city of Perſepolis to be 


a Curt. I. 5. 


of Darius falſe-hearted grandes, the perſuaong of Others, which by bis proper 


tue and force he had obtained; and that it 


b Sen. Epiſt. 84. 
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conſumed with fire, notwithſtanding all the argy- 


ments of Parmenie to the contrary, who told him, 
that it was a diſhonour to deſtroy thoſe. things by. 


would 
be a moſt ſtreng perſuaſion to the Aſiaus, to think Wl 
hardly of him, and thereby alienate their hearts: Wl 
For they might well believe that he, which. demoliſh. Wl 
ed the goodlieſt ornaments they had, meant nothing Wl 
lefs than (after ſuch vaſtation) to hold their poſ- 
ſeſſion: b Fere vinolentiam crudelitas ſeguitur; Cruel 
ty doth commonly follow drunkenneſs : For fo it 
fell it out ſoon after, and often, in Alexander. 


aaa ic roche 
The treafon of Beſſus again Darits, Darius'; 
920 2177 Bo: robes. 


Ald ka this time he received a new ſupply 
find 


| of foldiers out of Cilicia, and goes on to 
Darius in Media. Darius had there com- 
pounded his fourth and laſt army, which he meant 
to have increaſed in Bactria, had he not heard of 
Alexander's coming on, with whom (truſting to 
ſuch companies as he had, which was numbred ar 
thirty or forty thouſand) he determined once again 
to try his fortune. He therefore calls together his 
captains and commanders, and propounds unto them 
his reſolution, who being deſperate of good ſucceſs, 
uſed ſilence for a while. Artabazus, one of his 
eldeſt men of war, who had ſometime lived with 
Philip of Macedon, brake the ice, and proteſtin 
that he could never be beaten by any adverſity of 
the king's, from the faith which he had ever ow'd 
him, with firm confidence, that all the reſt were 
of the ſame diſpoſition (whereof they likewiſe aſ- 
ſured Darius by the like proteſtation) he approved 
the king's reſolution. To only, and thoſe the 
greateſt, to wit, Naburzanes and Beſſus, whereof 
the latter was governor of Bafria, had conſpired 
againſt their maſter, and therefore adviſed the king 
to lay a new foundation for the war, and to purſue 
it by ſome ſuch perſon for the preſent, againſt whom 
neither the gods nor fortune had in all things deelar'd 
themſelves to be an enemy: This preamble Nabur- 
Zanes uſed, and in conclufion, adviſed the election 
of his fellow-traytor Beſſus, with promiſe that, the 
wars ended, the empire ſhould again be reſtored to 
Darius. The king, ſwollen with diſdain, preſs'd 
towards Naburzanes to have ſlain him; but Beſſus, 4 
and the Bafrians, whom he. commanded, being WW 
more in number than the reft, with-heJd him. In 
the mean while, Naburzanes withdrew himſelf, and 
Beſſus followed him, making their quarter apart 
trom the reſt of the army. Ariabazus, the king's 
faithful ſervant, perſuaded him to be adviſed, and 
ſerve the time, ſeeing Alexander was at hand; and 
that he would at leaſt make ſhew of forgetting the 
offence made ; which the king, being of a gentle 
diſpoſition, willingly yielded unto. Beſus makes 
his ſubmiſſion, and attends the king, who removes 
bis army. Patron, who commanded a regiment 
of four thouſand Greeks, which had in all the for- 
mer battels ſerved Darius with great fidelity, and 
always made the retreat in ſpight of the Maceds- 
nigns, offered himſelf to guard his perſon, proteſt- 
ing againſt the treaſon of Beſſus; but it was not 
his deſtiny to follow their advice, who from the be- 
ginning of the war gave him faithfu] counſel z but 
he inclined ſtill to Beſſus, who told him, that the 
Greeks, with Patron their captain, were corrupte 
by Alexander, and practiſed the diviſion of his faith- 
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rvines. Beli had drawn unto Him thifty 
188 of the mM promiſing them all th 

things, by which the lovers of the world and them- 
ſelves are wont to be allured, to wit, riches, fafe- 

onour. by BY 

on te day following Darius plainly diſcover'd 
the purpoſes of Beſſas, and being overcome with 
paſſion, as thinking himfelf unable to make head 
againſt theſe ungrateful and unfietufal traitors, he 
pray'd Arrabazus, his faithful ſervant, to depart 
from him, and to ide for himſelf, In like 
ſort, he diſcharged the reſt of his attendants; all, 
ſave a few of his eunuchs; for his guards had vo. 
juntarily abandoned him. His Perſſans being moſt 
baſe cowards, durſt not undertake his defence againſt 
the Battrians, notwithiſtanding that they had four 


AJ oufand Greets to join with them, who had been 


able to have beaten both nations. But it is true, that 
him which forfakes himſelf, no man follows. It 


had been far more mar-like and king: like, to have 


died at the head of thoſe four thoufand Greeks, 
which offered him the diſpoſition of their lives, 
(to which Artabazus perfwaded Him) than to have 


lain bewailing himfelf on the ground, and ſuffer- 


ing himſelf to be bound like a ſlave by thoſe am- 
bitious monſters that laid hands on him, whom 


neither the conſideration of his former great eſtate, 


nor the honours he had given them, nor the truſt 
repoſed in them, nor the world of benefits beſtow- 
ed on them, could move to pity : no, nor his pre- 
ſent adverfity, which above all things ſhould have 
moved them, could pierce their viperous and un- 
grateful hearts. Vain it was indeed to hope it, for 
infidelity hath no compaſſion. : 

Now Darius, thus forſaken, was bound and Iaid 
in a cart, covered with hides of beaſts, to the 
end that by any other ornament he might not be 


diſcovered ; and to add deſpight and deriſion to 


his adverſity, they faſtened him with chains of 
gold, and ſo drew him on among their ordinary 
carriages and carts. For Beſſus and Nabarzanes 
perſwaded themſelves to redeem their lives and 
the provinces they held, either by delivering him 
a priſoner to Alexander, or if that hope failed, to 
make themſelves kings by his ſlaughter, and then 
to defend themſelves by force of arms. But they 
failed in both. For it was againſt the nature of 
God, who is molt juſt, to pardon fo ſtrange villany, 
yea, though againſt a prince purely heatheniſh, and 
an idolater. | | | 
Alexander, having knowledge that Darius was re- 
tired towards Bafria, and durſt not abide his 
coming, haſted after him with a violent ſpeed 
and becauſe he would not force his foot-men be- 
yond their powers, he mounted on horſeback cer- 
tain ſelected companies of them, and beſt armed, 
and with ſix thoufand other horſe, rather ran than 
marched after Darias. Such as hated the treaſon 


of Befjus, and fecretly forſook him, gave know- 


ledge to Alexander of all that had happened, in- 
forming him of the way that Beſus took, and how 
near he was at hand ; for many men of worth dail 
ran from him. Hereupon Alexander again doubled 
his pace, and his vanguard being diſcovered by 
Beſſus's rear, Beſſus brought a horſe to the cart 
where Darius lay bound, perſwading him to mount 
thereon, and to ſave himſelf, But the unfortunate 
king refuſing to follow thoſe that had betray'd him, 
they caſt darts at him, wounded him to death, and 
wounded the beafts that drew him, and ſlew two 
poor ſervants that attended his perſon. This done, 
they all fled that could, leaving the reſt to the 


mercy of the Macedonian ſwords. 
No. 30, 
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© Polyſtratts,” > Macedbmau, being By pittſiiit of 


the vanquiſhed preß'd with thirſt, as he was re- 


freming himfelf wih ſorhe water thar le lad aifts- 
ver'd, eſpying 4 cart with a team of wounded beafts 
Bteathing for life, and not able to move, fearched 
the fame, and therein found Darius bathing in his 
own blood. And by a Perſian captive which fol- 
lowed this Polyſtratus, he underſtood that it was 
Darius, and was informed of. this barbarous trage- 
dy; Darius alfo ſeemed g comforted (H dy- 
mg men, ignorant of the living God, can be com. 
forted) that he caſt not out his laſt forrows unheard ; 
but that by this Macedenian, Alexander might know, 
and take vengeance on thoſe traitors, which had 
dealt no leſs unworthily tha cruelly with bim, 
recommending their revenge to Alexander by this 
meffenger, which he beſought him to purſue, not 
becauſe Datius had deſir d it, but for his own h- 
nour, and the ſafety of all that did, or ſhould after 
wear crowns. He alſo, having nothing elſe to pre- 
ſent, rendered thanks to Alexander for the Kingly 

ace uſed towards his wife, mother, and children, 

firing the immortal gods to ſubmit unto him the 
empire of the whole world. As he was thus ſpeak- 
mg, impatient death preſſing out his few 1 
ſpirits, he deſired water, which Polyſtratus preſente 
him; after which he lived but to tell him, that of 
all the beſt things which the world had, which were 
lately in his power, he had nothing remaining but 
his laſt breath, where with to deſire the gods to re- 
ward his compaſſion. 


S ECT. XIV. | | 
How Alexander purſued Beſſus, and took into his 
| grace Darius s captains. 


T was now hoped by the Macedonians, that 
. their travels were near an end, every man pre- 
paring for his return. When Alexander had know- 
ledge thereof, he was greatly grieved ; for the bounded 
earth ſufficed not his boundleſs ambition. Many ar- 
guments he therefore uſed to draw on his army far- 
ther into the eaſt; but that which had moſt ſtrength 
was, that Beſſus, a moſt cruel traitor to his maſter 
Darius, having at his devotion the Hyrcanians and 
Bactrians, would, in ſhort time (if the Macedonians 
ſhould return) make himſelf maſter of the Per ſian 
empire, and enjoy the fruits of all their former 
travels. In concluſion, he won their conſent to go 
on; which done, leaving Craterus with certain re- 
giments of foot, and Amyntas with ſix thouſand 
horſe, in Parthenia, he enters, not without ſome op- 

ſition, into Zyrcania z for the Mardons, and other 
55 nations, defended certain paſſages for a 
while. He paſſed the river of Zioberis, which 
taking beginning in Parthia, diſſolves it ſelf in the 
Caſpian ſea: it runneth under the ledge of moun- 
tains which bound Parthia and Hyrcania, where, 
hiding it ſelf under-ground for three hundred fur- 
longs, it then riſeth again, and followeth its formex 
courſe, In Zadracarta, or Zeudracarta, the ſame 


y city which Ptolemy writes HAyrcania, the metropohs 


of that region, he reſted fifteen days, banqueting 
and feaſting therein. | 

Phataphernes, one of Darius's greateſt com- 
manders, with other of his beſt followers, ſubmit 
themſelves to Alexander, and were reſtored to their 
places and governments. But of all others, he 
graced Artabazus moſt highly, for his approved 
and conſtant faith to his maſter Dariuz.  4riabazus 
brought with him ten thouſand and five hundred 
Greeks, the remainder of all thoſe that had ferved 
Darins : he treats with Alexander for their pardon, 

6 E : | | before 
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before they. Weg arrived ; but in the end they 
ſurrender themſelves ſimply without promiſe or 
compoſition, He pardons all but the Lacedemonians, 
whom he impriſoned, their leader having ſlain him- 
ſelf: he was alſo wrought (though to his great dif- 
honour) to receive Nabarzanes, that had joined 
with Beſſus to murder Darius. 


S Ee r. XV. 


Of Thaleſtris, Queen of the Amazons; where, by 
way of digreſſion, it is ſbewed, that ſuch Amazons 
have been, and are. 


ER E it is ſaid, that Thaleſtris, or Minos hea, 

a queen of the Amazons, came to viſit him, 

and her ſuit was (which ſhe eaſily obtained) 
that ſhe-might accompany him till ſhe were made 
with child by him; which done (refuſing to fol- 
low him into India) ſhe returned into her own 
country. . 
Plutarch citeth many hiſtorians, reporting this 
meeting of Thaleſtris with Alexander, and ſome 
contradicting it. But, indeed, the letters of 
Alexander himſelf to Antipater, recounting all 
that befell him in thoſe parts, and yet omitting 
to make mention of this Amazonian buſineſs, may 


Juſtly breed ſuſpicion of the whole matter as forged. 


Much more juſtly may we ſuſpect it as a vain tale, 
becauſe an hiſtorian of the ſame time reading one 


of his books to Lyſimachus (then king of Thrace) 


who had followed Alexander in all his voyage, was 
laugh'd at by the king for inſerting ſuch news of 
the Amazons, as Lyſimachus himſelf had never 
heard of. One that accompanied Alexander, took 
upon him to write his a&s; which to amplity, he 
told how the king had fought ſingle with an ele- 
phant, and ſlain it. The king hearing ſuch ſtuff, 
caught the book, and threw it into the river of 
Indus, ſaying, that it were well done to throw the 
writer after it, who, by inſerting ſuch fables, diſ- 
paraged the the truth of his great exploits. Yet, as 
we believe and know that there are elephants, 
though it were falſe that Alexander fought with 
one ; ſo may we give credit unto writers, making 
mention of ſuch Amazons, whether 1t were true or 
falſe that they met with Alexander ; as Plutarch 
leaves the matter undetermined. Therefore I will 
here take leave to make a digreſſion, as well to 
ſhew the opinions of the ancient hiſtorians, coſmo- 
graphers, and others, as alſo of ſome modern diſco- 
verers, touching theſe warlike women ; becauſe, not 
only Strabo, but many others of theſe our times, 
make doubt, whether or no there were any ſuch 
kind of people. 
north parts of Aſia the leſs. Pomp. Mela finds two 
regions filled with them; the one on the river 
Thermodoon, the other near the Caſpian ſea; b Quas 
(ſaith he) Sauromatidas appellant; which the people 
call Sauromatidas. The former of theſe two had 
the Cimerians for their neighbours; Certum eſt (faith 
Vadianus, who hath commented upon Mela) illos 
proximos Amazonibus fuiſſe z it is certain that the 
Cimerians were the next nations to the Amazons. 
© Ptolemy ſets them farther into the land north- 
wards, near the mountains Hippaci, not far from 
the pillars of Alexander. And that they had do- 
minion in Aſa it felt toward India, Solinus and 
Pliny tell us; where they governed a people called 


the Pandeans, or Padeans, ſo called after Pandea the 


daughter of Hercules, from whom all the reſt de- 
rive themſelves. © Claudian affirms, that they com- 


b Ther. I. 1. 


a Solin. c. 275 & 65. 
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hiod, I. 2. s Mar. I. 22. c. 7. 


* Fulius Solinus ſeats them in the 


ce Ptol. I. 6. Aſiæ Tab. 2. Plin. 1. 6. c. 20. 
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manded many nations: for he ſpeaks (largely per- 
haps as a poet) thus: e 


Medis levibuſque Sabæis | | 
Imperat hic ſextus : Reginarumqne ſub armis, 
Barbariæ pars magna jacet. 


Over the Medes, and light Sabeans, reigns 
This female ſex: and under arms of queen, 
Great part of the Barbarian land remains. 


Diodorus Siculus hath heard of them in Libya, 
who were more ancient (ſaith he) than thoſe which 
kept the banks of Thermodoon, a river falling into 
the Euxine ſea near Heraclium. | 

Herodotus doth alſo make report of theſe Ama- 
Zons, whom he tells us that the Scythians call Aor- 
patas, which is as much as Viricidas, or men-killers. 
And that they made incurſion into Aſia the leſs, 
fack*'d Epheſus, and burnt the temple of Diana, 
Manethon and Aventinus report, which they per- 
formed forty years after Troy was taken. At the 


ſiege of Troy it ſelf we read of * Penthe/ilea, that 


ſhe came to the ſuccour of Priamus. 
8 Am. Marcellinus gives the cauſe of their inha- 
biting upon the river of Thermodoon, ſpeaking con- 
fidently of the wars they made with divers na- 
tions, and of their overthrow. | 
Plutarch, in the life of Theſeus, out of Philocho- 
rus, Hellanicus, and other ancient hiſtorians, re- 
rts the taking of Antiopa, queen of the Amaæons, 
Y Hercules, and by him given to Theſeus, though 


ſome affirm, that Theſeus himſelf got her by ſtealth 


when ſhe came to viſit him aboard his ſhip. But 
in ſubſtance there is little difference; all confeſſing, 
that ſuch Amazons there were. The ſame author, 
in the life of Pompey, ſpeaks of certain companies 
of the Amazons, that came to aid the Albanians 
againſt the Romans, by whom, after the battel, ma- 
ny targets and buskins of theirs were taken up: 
and he faith farther, that theſe women entertain the 
Gelz and Lelages once a year, nations inhabiting 
between them and the Albanians. 

But, to omit the many authors, making mention 
of Amazons that were in the old times, Iran. Lo- 
pez, who hath written the navigation of Orellana, 
which he made down the river of Amazons from 
Peru, in the year 1542. (upon which river, for the 
divers turnings, he is ſaid to have failed ſix thou- 
ſand miles) reports from the relation of the ſaid 
Orellana, to the council of the Indies, that he both 
ſaw thoſe women, and fought with them, where 
they ſought to impeach his paſſage towards the 
eaſt fea. 

It is alſo reported by Ulricus Schmidel, that in 
the year 1542, when he failed up the rivers of Pa- 
ragna and Parabol, that he came to a king of 
that country, called Scherues, inhabiting under the 
tropic of Capricorn, who gave his captain Ernan- 
do Rieffere a crown of ſilver, which he had gotten 
in fight from a queen of the Amazons in thoſe 
parts. 

Ed. Lopez, in his deſcription of the kingdom of 
Congo, makes relation of ſuch Amazons, telling us, 
that (agreeable to the reports of elder times) they 
burn off their right breaſt, and live apart from 
men, fave at one time of the year, when they feaſt 
and accompany them for one month. Theſe 
(faith he) poſſeſs a part of the kingdom of Mono- 
motapa in Africa, nineteen degrees to the ſouth- 
ward of the line: and that theſe women are the 


f 4 Claud. de cap. Proſerpinæ. 
h Hiltor, Ind. part 1. c. 28. | 
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ſtrongeſt guards of this emperor, all the Eaſt- Indian 

Is know. ; | 
1 produced theſe authorities, in part, to 
juſtify mine own relation of theſe Amazons, becauſe 
that which was delivered me for truth by an an- 
cient Caſicque of Guiana, how upon the river of 
Papamena (ſince the Spaniſh diſcoveries called Ama- 
Zons) that theſe women ſtill live and govern, was 
held for a vain and unprofitable report. 


SxrcT. XVI. 


| How Alexander fell into the Perſian luxury : and 


how he further purſued Beſſus. 


OW, as Alexander had begun to change his 

conditions after the taking of Per/epolts : ſo 
at this time his proſperity had ſo much over-wrought 
his virtue, as he accounted clemency to be but 
baſeneſs, and the temperance which he had uſed 
all his life-time, but a poor and dejected humour, 
rather becoming the inſtructors of his youth, than 
the condition and ſtate of ſo mighty a king, as the 
world could not equal. For he perſwaded himſelt, 
that he now repreſented the greatneſs of the Gods; 
he was ples ſed that thoſe that came before him, 
ſhould fall to the ground and adore him ; he wore 
the robes and garments of the Perſians, and com- 
manded that his nobility ſhould do the like ; he 
entertained in his court, and camp, the ſame ſhame- 
leſs rabble of curtiſans, and ſodomitical eunuchs, 
that Darius had done, and imitated in all things 
the proud, voluptuous, and deteſted manners of the 
Perſians, whom he had vanquiſhed. So licentious 
is felicity, as notwithſtanding that he was fully per- 
ſwaded that the Gods, whom he ſerved (deteſting 


the vices of the invaded) aſſiſted him in all attempts 


againſt them, he himſelf, contrary to the religion he 

rofeſſed (which how idolatrous ſoever it were, 
could not be but fearful unto him by negleCting it) 
became by imitation, and not by 1gnorance or edu- 
cation, a more foul and fearful monſter than Da- 
rius, from whoſe tyranny he vaunted to have de- 
livered ſo many nations. Yea thoſe, that were 
deareſt and neareſt unto him, began to be aſhamed 
of him, entertaining each other with this, and the 


like ſcornful diſcourſe, that Alexander of Macedon 


was become one of Darius's licentious courtiers; 
that by his example the Macedonians were in the 


end of ſo many travels more impoveriſhed in their 


virtues, than enriched by their victories ; and that 
it was hard to judge whether the conquerors, or the 
conquered were the baſer ſlaves. Neither were theſe 
opinions fo reſerved, but that the noiſe of them came 
to his ears, He therefore with great gifts ſought 
to pacity the better ſort, and thoſe of whoſe judg- 
ments he was moſt jealous; and making it known 
to the army that Beſ/us had aſſumed the title of a 
king, and called himſelf Artaxerxes; and that he 
had compounded a great army of the Bafrians, 
and other nations, he had arguments enough to per- 
ſwade them to go on, to the end that all already 
gotten might not with themſelves (fo far engaged) 
be caſt away. And becauſe they were peſtered with 
the ſpoils of ſo many cities, as the whole army 
leemed but the guard of their carriages (not much 
unlike the wartare of the French) having command- 


ed every man's fardels to be brought into the mar- 


ket-place, he, together with his own, cauſed all to 
be conſumed with fire. Certainly, this cocid not 
but have proved moſt dangerous to him, ſeeing the 
common ſoldiers had more intereſt in theſe things, 
which they had bought with their painful travels, 
and with their blood, than in the king's ambition; 


had not (as Seneca often obſerved) his happy te- 
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merity overcome all things. As he was in his way 
news came to him that Satribarzanes, whom he 


had eſtabliſhed in his former government over the- 


Arians, was revolted ; whereupon leaving the way 


of Bactria, he ſought him out; but the rebel hear- 


ing of his coming, fled to Beſſus with two thou- 
ſand horſe. He then went on towards Beſſus, and 
by ſetting a great pile of wood on fire with the 
advantage of a ſtrong wind, won the paſſage over 
a high and inacceſſable rock, which was defended 
againſt him with thirteen thouſand foot. For the 
extremity of the flame and ſmoke forced them 
from the place, otherwiſe invincible. I ſaw in the 
third civil war of France certain caves in Langue- 
doc, which had but one entrance, and that very nar- 
row, cut out in the mid-way of high rocks, which 
we knew not how to enter by any ladder or ent 
gine, till at laſt by certain bundles of ſtraw let 
down by an iron chain, and a weighty ſtone in the 


midft, thoſe that defended it were ſo ſmothered, 


as they render'd themſelves with their plate, mo- 
ney, and other goods therein hidden. There were 
alſo, ſome three years before my arrival in Guiana, 
three hundred Spaniards well mounted, ſmothered 
to death, together with their horſes, by the country 
people, who did ſet the long dry graſs on fire to 
the eaſtward of them (the wind in thoſe parts be- 


ing always eaſt) ſo as, notwithſtanding their flying | 


from the ſmoke, there was not any one that eſca- 
ped. Sir John Borrowes allo, with an hundred Eu- 
gliſh,* was in great danger of being loſt at Mar- 


garita, in the Meſt- Indies, by having the graſs 


fired behind him, but the ſmoke being timely diſ- 
covered, he recovered the ſea-ſhore with the loſs of 


fixteen of his men. I remember theſe things, but 


to give caution to thoſe that ſhall in times to come 
invade any part of thoſe countries, that they al- 
ways, before they paſs into the land, burn down the 
graſs and ſedge to the eaſt of them; they may 
otherwiſe, without any other enemy than a handfut 


of ſtraw ſet on fire, die the death of honey-bees, 


burnt out of the hive. 


_ SECT, . 
A conſpiracy againſt Alexander. The death of Phi- 


Iotas and Parmenio. 

LEXANDE R was, after he parted hence, 
A no- here reſiſted, till he came into Aria, to 
the eaſt of Badria, where the chief city of that pro- 
vince, called Artacoana, was a while defended a- 
gainſt him, by the revolt of Satribarzanes, but in 
the end he received the inhabitants to mercy. At 
this place his army was re- enforced with'a new ſup- 
ply of five thouſand and five hundred foot, and 
near five hundred horſe, out of Greece, Theſſaly, 
and other places. His journey out of Perſia into 
theſe parts, is very confuſedly deſcribed. For ha- 
ving (as all his hiſtorians tell us) a determination 
to find Beſſus in Bactria, he leaves it at the very 
entrance, and takes the way of Hyrcania; from 
thence he wanders northward towards the obſcure 
Mardi, upon the Caſpian ſea, and thence over the 
mountains Coronus into Aria and Drangiana. 


At this time it was that the treaſon of Dim nus 


broke out, of which Philozas the ſon of Parmenio 
was accuſed, as acceſſary, if not principal. This 
Dimnus, having (I know not upon what ground) 
conſpired with ſome others againſt the life of Alex- 
ander, went about to draw Nicomachus, a youn 


man whom he loved, into the ſame treafon; The 


youth, altho' he was firſt bound by oath to ſecrecy, 


when he heard ſo foul a matter uttered, began to 


proteſt againſt it ſo vehemently, that his friend was 
| like 
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like to have ſlain him for ſecurity of his own life. 
So conſtrained by fear, he made ſhew as if he had 
been won by perſwaſion, and by ſeeming at length 
to like well of the buſineſs, he was told more at 
large what they were, that had undertaken it. 
There were nine or ten of them, all men of rank; 
whoſe names Dimnus (to countenance the enterpriſe) 
reckoned up to Nicomachus. Nicomachus had no 
ſooner freed himſelt from the company of this trai- 
tor Dimnus, than he acquainted his own brother 
Ceballinus with the whole hiſtory : whereupon it 
was agreed between them, that Ceballinus (who 
might with leaſt ſuſpicion) ſhouid go to the court 
and utter all. Ceballinus, meeting with Philotas, 
told him the whole buſineſs, deſiring him to ac- 
Juaint the king therewith ; which he promiſed to 

o, but did not. T'wo days paſſed, and Philotas 
never brake with the king about the matter; but 
{till . excuſed himſelf to Ceballinus by the King's 
want of leiſure. This his coldneſs bred ſuſpicion, 
and cauſed Ceballinus to addreſs himſelf to another, 
one Metron, Keeper of the king's armory, who 
forthwith brought him to Alexander's preſence. 
Alexander, finding, by examination what had paſſed 
between Ceballinus and Philotas, did fully perſwade 
himſelf that his concealment of the treaſon, argued 
his hand to have been in the buſineſs. Theretore, 
when Dimnus was brought before him, he asked 
the traitor no other. queſtion than this: herein 
have 1 ſo offended thee, that thou ſhouldeſt think 
Philotas more worthy to be king than I? Dimnas 
perceiving, when he was apprehended, how the mat- 


ter went, had ſo wounded himſelf, that he lived no. 


longer than to give his laſt groan in the king's pre- 

ſence, Then was Philotas called, and charged with 
the ſuſpicion which his ſilence might juſtly breed. 
His anſwer was, that when-the practice was revealed 
unto him by Nicomachus, he judging it to be but fri- 
volous, did forbear to acquaint Alexander therewith- 
al, until he might have better information. This 
error of his (if it were only an error) aitho* Alex- 
ander, for the notorious ſervices of his father Par- 
menio, of his brother Nicanor lately dead, and of 
Philotas himſelf, had freely pardoned and given 
him his hand for aſſurance; yet by the inſtigation 
of Craterus, he again ſwallowed his princely pro- 
miſe, and made his enemies his judges: Curtius 
gives a note of Craterus in/ this buſineſs; how he 
perſwaded himſelf, that he could never find a bet- 
ter occaſion to oppreſs his private enemy, than by 
pretending piety and duty towards the king. Here- 
of a poet of our own hath given a note as much bet- 
ter, as it is more general in his Philotas. 


See how theſe great men cloath their private hate, 
In theſe fair colours of the publick good; 
And to effect their ends, pretend the ſtate, 

- As if the ſtate by their affection ſtood ; 
And arm'd with power and princes jealouſies, 
Will put the leaſt conceit of diſcontent | 
Into the greateſt rank of treacheries, 
That no one action ſhall ſeem innocent: 
Yea, valour, honour, bounty, ſhall be made 
As acceſſaries unto ends unjuſt ; : 
And even the ſervice of the ſtate muſt lade 
The needſull'ſt undertaking with diſtruſt ; 
So that baſe vileneſs, idle luxury, 
Seem. ſafer far, than to do worthily, c. 


Now, although it were ſo that the king, follow- 
ing the advice of Craterus, had reſolved the next 
day to put Philotas to torment, yet in the very 
evening of the fame night in which he was ap- 
prehended, he called him to a banquet, and dil- 


courſed as familiarly with him as at any other 


time, But, when in the dead of the night Philotas 
was taken in his lodging, and that they Which 
hated him began to bind him, he cried out upon 
the king in theſe words: O Alexander, tbe mialice 
of mine enemies hath ſurmounted thy mercy, and 
their hatred is far more conſtant than the word of # 
king. Many circumſtances were urged againſt him 
by Alexander himſelf (for the kings of Macedun 
did in perſon examine the accuſations of treaſon) 
and this was not the leaſt (not the leaſt offence, in- 
deed, _ the king's humour, who defired to be 
glorified as a god.) That when Alexander wrote 
unto him concerning the title given him by Jupiter 
Hammon ; he anſwer' d, that he could not but re- 
Joice that he was admitted into that ſacred fellow- 
ſhip of the gods; and yet he could not but withal 
grieve for thoſe that ſhould live under ſuch a one 
as would exceed the nature of man. This was 


«Claith Alexander) a firm perſwaſion unto me, that 


his heart was changed, and that he held my glory 
in deſpight. See what a ſtrange monſter flattery is, 
that can perſwade kings to kill thoſe that do not 
praiſe, and allow thoſe things in them, which are, 
of all others, moſt to be abhorred. Philotas was 
brought before the multitude to hear the king's ora- 
tion againſt him: he was brought forth in vile gar- MY 
ments, and bound like a thief; where he heard him- KM 
ſelt, and his abſent father, the greateſt captain of Mi 
the world, accuſed, his two other brothers, Hector 
and Nicanor, having been loſt in the preſent war. 
He was ſo greatly oppreſs'd with grief, that, for a 
while, he could utter nothing but tears; and ſorrow ,, 
had ſo waſted his ſpirits, that he ſunk under thoſe 
that led him. In the end, the king aſked him in 
what language he would make his defence: he an- 
ſwered, in the ſame wherein it had pleaſed the king 
to accuſe him, which he did, to the end that the 
Perſians, as well as the Macedonians, might under- 
ſtand him. But hereof the king made his advantage, 
perſwading the aſſembly, that he diſdained the lan- 
guage of his own country; and ſo withdrawing 
himſelf, left him to his mercileſs enemies. 3 
This proceeding of the king's, Philotas greatly 
lamented, ſeeing - A king, who had ſo ſharply in- 
veighed againſt him, would not vouchſafe to hear 
his excuſe, For, not his enemies only were embol- 
dened thereby againſt him ; but all the reſt having 
diſcovered the king's diſpoſition and reſolution, con- 
tended among themſelves which of them ſhould ex- | 
ceed in hatred towards him. Among many other 
arguments which he uſed in his own defence, this 
was not the weakeſt, that when Nicomachus de- 
ſired. to know of Dimnus what men of mark and 
power were his partners in the conſpiracy (as ſeem- 
ing unwilling to adventure himſelf with mean and 
baſe companions) Dimnus named unto him Deme- 
trius of the king's chamber, Nicaner, Amyntas, 
and ſome others; but ſpake not a word of Philotas, 


who, by being commander of the horſe, would 


greatly have valued the party, and have encouraged 
Nicomachus. Indeed, as Philetas ſaid well for him- 
ſelf, it is likely that Dimmus, thereby the better to 
have heartned Nicomachus, would have named him, 
though he had never dealt with him in any ſuch 
practice. And for more certain proof that he knew 
nothing of their intents that practiſed againſt the 
king, there was not any one of the conſpirators, being 
many, enforc*'d by torments, or otherwiſe, that coul 
accuſe him; and it is true, that adverſity being ſel- 
dom able to bear her own burden, is, for the moſt 
part, found fo malicious, that ſhe rather deſires to 
draw others (not always deſerving it) into the ſame 
danger, than to fpare any that it can accuſe. Yet 
| | | = 
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his proſeſs' d enemies, Craterus, Cenus, Epi 
Philotas accuſed his on ſe ft; 


2 


nd others 2 | 
5erfiraded that they would have. 


ſoever beſt pleaſed their 
mercileſs than death it ſelf. 


cum in ſua cauſa quiſque torquetur : & cum quæri- 


incerto ſcelere certiſimas penas - non quia illud com- 
What ſhall we ſay to it, when one is put to torture 
in his own caſe; and tormented, whilſt yet it is in 

ueſtion whether he be guilty ; and being innocent, 


is no certainty 3 not becauſe he is known to have 


know that he hath not committed it. 

It had been enough for Alexander's ſafety, if Phi- 
lotas had been put to death without torment, the 
reſt would not much have grieved thereat, becauſe 
he was greatly ſuſpected. But Hemolaus, who af- 
terwards conſpired againſt him, made the king's 
cruelty and delight in blood the greateſt motive of 
his own ill intent. Therefore b Seneca, ſpeaking of 
Alexander, faith thus, Crudelitas minime bumanum 
malum eſt, indignum tam miti animo; ferina iſta 
rabies eſt ſanguine gaudere & vulneribus, & abjecto 

homine, in GA ee animal tranſire; Cruelty is not 
a human vic; it is unworthy of ſo mild a, ſpirit. 
It is even a beaſtly rage to delight in blood and 
wounds, and caſting away the nature of man, to 
become a ſavage monſter. 5 
For the concluſion of this tragedy, Curtius makes 
a doubt, whether the confeſſion that Philotas made, 
were to give end to the torments which he could 
no longer endure, or that the ſame was true indeed: 
For (faith he) in this caſe, they that ſpeak truly, or 
they that deny falſly, come to one and the ſame end. 
Now while the king's hands were yet in blood, he 
commanded that Lynceſtes, ſon-in-law to Antipater, 
— who had been three years in priſon, ſhould be ſlain : 
The fame diſpatch had all thoſe that Nicomachus 
had accuſed. Others there were that were ſuſpected, 
becauſe they had followed Philotas; but when the 
had anſwer*d for themſelves, that they knew no way 
ſo direct to win the king's favour, as by loving 
thoſe whom the king favoured, they were diſmiſs d. 
But Parmenio was yet living; Parmenio, who had 
ſerved with great fidelity, as well Philip of Mace- 
don, the king's father, as himſelf; Parmenio, that 

firſt opened the way into Aſia; that had depreſsd 
Attalus, the king's enemy; that had always, and 
in all hazards, the leading of the king's vanguard, 
that was no leſs prudent in counſel, than fortunate 


and, to ſay the truth, he that had made the pur- 
chaſe for the king of the empire of the eaſt, and 
of all the glory and fame he had : That he might 
not therefore revenge the death of his ſon, though 
not upon the king (for it was unlikely that he 
would have diſhonoured his fidelity in his eldeſt 
age, having now lived threeſcore and ten years ;) 
yet upon thoſe, that, by the witchcraft of flattery, 
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at the laſt, howſoever it were, to avoid the extrem. 
ty of reſiſtleſs and unnatural, torments, deviſed by 
, e 
3 being ving Cleander an 
have {lain him forthwith. 
But he failed even in that miſerable hope, and Juffer- 
ing all that could be laid upon fleſh and blood, he 
forced to deliver, not what he knew, but what- 
their cars, that were far more 


tur utrum fit nocens cruciatur : & innocens luit pro x7,9y Alexander ſubdued the Bactrians, Sogdianss 


miſiſſe detegitur, ſed quia non commiſiſſe neſcitur; 


mer aſſured puniſhment for a fault, of which there 


committed the offence, but becauſe others do not 


in all attempts; a man beloved of the men of war, 


had poſſeſs d themſelves of his affection, it was re- 
ſolved that he ſhould be diſpatch d. Polydamas 
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was employ'd in this bufineſs; a man, whom, of all 
others, Parmenio truſted moſt, and loved beſt ; 
who (to be ry finding him in Media, and hia- 

and other murtherers with him, ſlew 
him walking in his gatden, whilſt he was reading 
the King's letters. © Hic exitus Parmenionis fuit, 


6 #5. 


militia domique clari viri; multa ſine rege proſperd; 


rex fine illo nihil magnæ rei geſſerat;, This was the. 


end of Parmenio (faith Curtius) who had performed 


WOT many notable things without the king; but the 
Of this kind of judicial proceeding St. Augu/<. 

un greatly complaineth, as a, matter to be be- 
wailed, faith he, with fountains of tears. Quid 


King, without him, did never effect any thing wor- 
thy of praiſe. | 


SRT. XVIII. 


and other people. How Beſſus was deliver d into 
Bis hands. ' How he fought with the Scythians. 


VV. went on with his army, and brought un- 
der his obedience the Araſpians; or Evergitans; he 
made Emenides (ſometime Darius's ſecretary) their 
governor ;.. then he ſubdued the Arachoſians, and 
left Menon to command over them. Here the army, 
ſometimes led by Parmenio, finds him, conſiſting of 
twelve thouſand Macedons and Greeks, with whom 
he paſſed through ſome cold regions with difficulty 
enough, At length he came to the foot of the 
mountain Taurus, towards the eaſt, where he built 
a city, which he honoured with his own name, and 
peopled it with ſeven thouſand of his old-Macedons, 
worn with age and with travels of the war. The 
Arians, who, ſince he left them, were revolted, he 
ſubdued. again, by the induſtry and valour of Ca- 
ranus and Erigius; and now he reſolves to find out 
the new king Beſſus in Bactria. Beſſus, hearing 
of his coming, prepares to paſs over the great river 
of Oxus, which divides Bactria from Sogdiana ; 
Artabazus 1s made governor of Bafria, abandon'd 
by Beſſus; the Macedonian army ſuffereth for want 
of water, inſomuch as when they came to the river 
of Oxus, there died more of them by drinking in- 
ordinately, than Alexander had loſt in any one bat- 
tel againſt the Per/ians. And it may well be; for 
(as Chytus did afterwards object unto him) he fought 
againſt women, not againſt men, and not againſt 
their perſons, but their ſhadows. He found on the 
banks of this great river no manner of timber, or 
other materials, to make either boats, bridges, or 
raff; but was forced to ſow together the hides that 


y covered his carriages, and ſtuff them with ſtraw, 


and on them in ſix days to pals over his army 
which Beſſus might eaſily have diſtrels'd, if he had 
dared but to behold the Macedonian army afar off. 
He had formerly. complained againſt Darius, for 
neglecting to defend the banks of Tigris, and 
other paſſages ; and yet now, when this traiterous 
ſlave had ſtiled himſelf king, he durſt not perform 
any thing worthy of a ſlave. And therefore thoſe, 
who were neareſt unto him, and whom he moſt 
truſted, to wit, Spitamines, Dataphernes, Catanes, 
and others, the commanders of his army, moved 
both by the care of their own ſafety, and by the 
memory of Beſus's treaſon and cruelty againſt Da- 
rius, bound him in the like manner that he had 
done his maſter; but with this difference, that he 
had the chain cloſed about his neck like a maſtiff 
dog, and ſo was dragged along to be preſented to 


his enemy. 


In the mean while, Alexander was arrived at a 
certain town inhabited with Greeks of Miletum, 
brought thither by Xerxes, when long before he fe- 
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HEN theſe things had an end, Alexander . 


wy out. of Greece, hah Cn had 6-308, 
forgotten, their,” country lan gage. Theſe moſt” po 
cruelly. (after they had recerved [him with great joy). 1 
he, put to the 85 and deſtroyed. their city. At, 
this place he received Beſſus,” and, having reward. 
ed. Spitamencs, with the reſt that deli vered K pin, he. 
gave the traitor into the hands of Oxatres, » Darius's 
brother, to be tormented. © = 

But while he now thought himſelf ſecüte, ſome 
twenty thouſand mountainers aſſaulted his camp; 
in repelling whom, he received a ſhot in the leg, 
the 11895 
was carried in a horſe· litter, ſometimes dy the horſe- 
men, ſometimes by the. foot. 


Soon after he came unto  Maracanda, which 


Petrus Perondinus takes to be Samarchand, the re- 
gal city of the great Tamerlain. It had in com- 

aſs threeſcore ad ten furlongs (Curtius ſaith.) 
Here he received the embaſſadors of the & exthians. 
(called Avians) who offered to ſerve him. 

The Ba@rians are ſhortly again, with: the Sop- 
dians, ſtirred to rebellion by the ſame Syitamenes 
and Catanes, who had lately delivered into his hands 
the traitor Be. Many cities were reſolvedly de- 
fended againſt him; all which, after victory, he 
defaced and raſed, killing all therein. At one of 
theſe he received a blow on the neck, which ſtruck 
him to the ground, and much diſabled him for many 
days after. In the mean while, Syiramenes had re- 
covered Maracanda, againſt whom he employed 
Menedemus, with three thouſand foot afſd eight hun- 
dred horſe. 

In the. heat of theſe eaniles, Alexander marched 
on (if we may believe Curtius and others) till he 
came to the river of Tanais ; upon whoſe bank he 
built another Alexandria, threeſcore furlongs in com- 
paſs, which he beautified with houſes within ſeven- 
teen days after the walls were built. The building 


of this city is ſaid to have been the occaſion of a 


00 between him and the Scythians ; the Scythian 


king perſwading himſelf, that this new town was 


fortified on purpoſe to keep him under. I do not 
well underſtand why the Scyihians, offering war in 
ſuch terrible manner, that Alexander was judged by 
his own ſoldiers to counterfeit ſickneſs for very fear, 
ſhould hogs. je make ſuit for peace: neither find 
I the reaſon why Alexander (not intending the con- 
queſt of thoſe northern defarts, but only the defence 
of his own bank) ſhould refuſe to let them alone; 
with whom he *could not meddle further than they 


ſhould agree to ſuffer him. Yet hereof is made a 


great matter, and a victory deſcribed; in purſuit 
of which, the Macedons ran beyond the bounds and 
monuments of Hacchus's expedition, 

The truth is, that Curtius and Trogus have greatly 
miſtaken this river, which they call Tanais; for it 
was the river of [axartes, that runs between Sog 
diana and S:ythia, which Alexander paſsd e over, + 
Menedemus was employed 1 in the recovery of ITED 
cand. But Tanais, which divides Aſia from Egrope, 


is'near two thouſand miles diſtant from any part of 


Bactria or Sogdiana, and the way deſart and un- 
known. So that Alexander had (beſides Iaxartes) 
the great river of Volga, and many others, to ſwim 
over, ere he could recover Tanais, which (from the 
place where he was) he could hardly have diſcover'd 
with the'army that followed him, if he had em Yar © 
ed all the time that he lived'in Afi in tha Gel. 
Wherefore 1 it is enough to * that the 56 115 
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miles, which 


ad ſticking in the fleſh 3 ſo that He 


ſoners. 
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he Mida, its ſaid; to hav ve 
been fin,” and one thouſahd one hundred hurt! in 
this fight, Which might eaſily. be, in paſſing A 
great river, defendedt againft them by good ar- 
chers. Of $7 cythidn horſes one rhouſan eight hun. 
dred were due Rt into the camp, and many pri- 
by 2k forbidden by 1 hiſtorians, and 
indeed it is hardly poſſible 50 ſet down the numbers 
of ſuch as periſh” in battel; yet Ceſar commonly 
did it. And where tlie diligence of the victors hath. 
beEn ſo inquiſitive into the e preatrieſs of their own 
ſucceſs, that writers have been able to deliver ſüch 
particulars by credible report; I hold it not unlaw⸗ 
fulto ſet down what we find; eſpecially when it 
ſerves to give light to. the. buſinels in hand. The 
ſmall number which the Macedonians loſt; the omil- 
ſion of the number which they flew (a thing, not 
ufual in Curtius, who forbears nothing that may ſet 
out the greatneſs of Alexander) and the little booty 
that was gotten, do make it probable, that this War 
was no better than the repulſion of a few 1 roy! 
Tartars (the like being yearly performed by. the 
Muſcovite, without any boaſt) and therefore better. 
omitted by ſome hiſtorians: than ſo highly extolled 
as a great exploit by others. | 

While Alexander was aſſuring himſelf of thoſe 
Scythians bordering upon [axartes, he received the 
ill news that Menedemus was ſlain by Spitamenes, 
the army (by him led) broken, and the greateſt, | 
numbers ſlain, to wit, two thouſand foot, and 
three hundred 'horſe. He therefore, to appeaſe the 
rebellion, and to take revenge. of Spitamenes, 
makes all the haſte he can; but Spitamenes flies into 
Bafria. Alexander kills, burns, and lays waſte all 
before him'; not ſparing the innocent children, 
and ſo departs, leaving a new governour in that 
province. 

To repair this loſs, he received a oreat ſupply of 
nineteen thouſand ſoldiers out of Greece, Lycta, 
and Syria; with all. which and the old army, he 
returns towards the ſouth, and. paſſeth the river 
of Oxus 3 on the ſouth ſide whereof he built fix 
towns near each other for mutual ſuccour. But he 
finds a new ſtart- up- rebel, called Arimazes (a Sog- 
dian) followed with thirty thouſand ſoldiers that 
defended againft him a ſtrong piece of ground on 
the top of a high hill; whom, when Alexander 
had ſought in vain to win by fair words, he made 
choice of three hundred young men, and promiſed 
ten talents to the firſt, nine to the ſecond, and fo 
in proportion to the reſt, that could find a way to 
creep up to the top thereof. This they performed 
with the loſs of ſame two and thirty of their men, 
and then made a ſign to Alexander, that they had 
performed, his commandment, Hereupon he {ent 
one 1 to lg wee 1 1 to in the 
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ill give you an/example in af place of 


own. iin ; . : : 
5 iſland of Sure, joining to Guernſty; and of 


a ment, was in queen Mayy's time ſur- 


prized by. the Thenab and ;could.\neverihave been 
recovered; again by force, havui Attel: and corn 
, gu upon the plate to feed ſocH¹hõÿ; men as 
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85 acceſſible, that It might be held againſt the great 


Fer by a ſtratagem of a gentleman of the 
8 in this ſort regained. He an- 
chored: ih the road with o hip of ſinall-burdeny 
and pretznding the death of his merchant, beſoughs 
che Henehß being ſome-thirty: in number, that they! 
might bury their merchant in hallowed ground, and 
in the chapel of that iſle, offering-a:preſent to the 
Fre of ſuch commodities as they had Om board 
whereto (on condition that they ſhould» not come 
aſhore with any weapon, no, not ſo much as with a 
knife) the Frenchmen-yielded; Then did the T 
mings put a coffim into their boat, not filled with g 
dead carcaſs, but with ſwords, targets, and harque- 
buſſes: The French received them at their landing; 
and ſearching all of them ſo narrowly; that they 


their coffin up the rocks with great difficulty; ſome 


part of the French took the Flemmiſh boat androwed 
aboard their ſhip, to fetch the commodities pro- 
miſed, and what elſe they pleaſed; but being 
entered, they were taken and bound. The Fl. 2 
mings on the land, when they had carried their coffih 
into the chapel, ſhut the door to them; and taking 


their weapons out of the coffin, ſet upon the French": 
they run to the cliff, and cry to their company 


aboard the Flemmings to come to their ſuccour ; but 
finding the boat charged with Flemings, yielded them- 
ſelves and the place. Thus a fox-tail doth ſome- 
times help well to piece out the lion's ſkin, that elſe 
would be too ſhort. | | 


[ 


Sz e T. XIX. 
How Alexander ſlew his on friends. 


FT ER theſe Sogdian and S$:9thian wars, we 
read of Alexander's killing of a lion, and 
other frivolous matters, and that he committed the 
government of Maracanda, and the country about 
it, to Clytus ; and how he flew him ſdon after, for 
valuing! the virtue of Philip the father, before that 
of Alexander the ſon; or rather, becauſe he objected 
to the king the death of Parmenio, and derided the 
oracle of Hammon; for therein he touch'd him to 
the quick, the ſame being delivered in publick, and 
at a drunken banquet. Clyt43, indeed, had deſerved 
as much at the king's hands as any man living had 
done, and had, in particular, ſaved his lite, which 
the king well remember'd, when he came to him: 
ſelf, and when it was too late. Yet, to ſay the 
truth, Clytas's infolency was intolerable. As he, in 
his cups, forgat whom he offended; ſo the king 
in his (for neither of them were themſelves) forgat 
whom he went about to ſlay-z for the grief whereof, 
he tore his own face, and lamented ſo inordinately, 
that, but for the perſwaſions of Caliſthenes, it is 
thought he would have ſlain himſelf. 
Wine begat fury, fury matter of repentance ; 


but preceding miſchieſs are not amended by ſucceed- 


ing bewailings. Omne vitium ebrietas & incendit, 


& detegit ; obſtantem malis conatibus verecundiam 


removet ; ubi poſſedit animum nimia vis vini, quic- 
quid mali latebat, emergit : non facit ebrietas vitia, 


ſeq protrahit. Drunkenneſs both kindles and lays 


open every vice; it removes out of the way that 
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eine gers thb maſtdry, all the ill that before 
lay hidden breaks out: drunkenneſs; indeed, rather 


had lately revolted from Alexander, was mlirdeèred 
by his wife, and his head preſented to Alexander. 
Sitamenes being. taken away, the Dahans alſo 
ſcized upon. his fellow -conſpirator Daraphernet; and 
delivered him up. So A{exaader,. being now freed 
from all theſe petty rebels, Saks of the provinces 
whicho hb patch over; Etsch on whit his wing 
into Cann where it fired” fo ruth hunger, 
back. om, ee and ſtorm, that he" loft; 


in one tempeſb, a thouſind” of his train. From 
hence he? invaded the Saban, and deſtroyed their 
country. Thbm came he. into the territory of Co 
tanss, who ſulbmitted hinelFunto him; feaſted him 
greatly; ahd. preſented him with thürty beautiful vir- 
ins, among whem Ro#ake; afterwards" his wife, 
was one; Which, although all the Marevofans dif. 
dained, et. nohs of them dufſt uſe any fred of 
ſpeech after CHyiuus's denth. From hence he directed 
his | courſe towards India, having ſo intreaſed his 
numbers, that they amounted” to an hundred and 
twenty thouſand armed men | 

In the mean while he would'nceds be honoured as 
a god; whereto, tliat he migkt allure the Matedo- 
mans, he employed two pernicious paraſſtss, Hagis 
and Cleo, whom Califtbenes oppoſed”: For, among 
many other honeſt arguments uſed to the aſſembly, 
he told Cleo, that he thought that Alexander would 
diſdain the gift of godlicad from his vaſſals; that the 
opinion of ſanctity, though it did ſometimes follow 
the death of thoſe, who, in- their life-time, had done 
the greateſt things; yet it never accompanied any 
one, as yet, living in the world. He further told 
him, that neither Hertules nor Bacchus were deified 
at a banquet, and upon drink (for this matter was prot 
pounded by · Cleo at a caroiifing feaſt ;) but that, for 
the more than manly acts by them performed while 
they lived, they were in future and ſucceeding ages 
numbered among the gods. Alexander ſtood behind 
a partition, and heard all that was ſpoken, waiting 
but an opportunity to be revenged on Caliſtbenes, 
who, being a man of free ſpeech, honeſt, learned, 
and a lover of the king's honour, was yet ſoon after 


tormented t6 death; not for that he had betrayed the 


king to others,” but becauſe he 'never would- conde- 
{cend to betray the king to himſelf, as all his deteſtable 
flatterers did. For in a conſpiracy againſt the king, 
made by one Hermolaus, and others (which they con- 
feſſed ) he cauſed Caliſthenes, without confeſſion; ac- 
cuſation, or trial, to be torn aſunder upon the rack: 
This deed, unworthy of a king, Seneca tlius cen- 
ſureth. Hee eſt Alexandri crimen æternum, quod nul- 
la virtus, nulla bellorum felicitas redimet. Nam quo- 
ties quis dixerit, occidit Peiſarum multa millia; op- 
ponitur, & Caliſthenem ; quoties dictum erit, occidit 
Darium; oppouitur, & Caliſthenem. Quoties difttum 
erit, omnia oceand tenus vicit, ipſum quoque tentavit 
novis claſſibus,” & imperium ex anguld Thrabiæ uſque 
ad orientis terminos protulit, dicetur, fed Caliſthe- 
nem occidit. - Omhiia licet © antiqua ducum regumque 
exempla tranſierit, ex his que fecit mhil tam magnum 
erit quam” ſcelus Caliſthenes : This is the eternal 
crime of Alexander, which no virtue nor felicity of 
his in war ſhall ever be able to redeem. For as often 
as any man ſhall ſay, he ſle many thouſand Perſiaus; 
it Hall be replied, he did fo, and he flew Califthenes. 
When it' ſhall be ſaid, heſlew Darius; it ſhall be re- 
plied, and Caliſthenes. When it ſhall be ſaid, he 
won as far as to the very ocean, thereon alſo he ad- 
ventured With unuſual havies, and extended his eri“ 
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pire from a corner of Thrace to the utmoſt bounds of 


reproach... - , 


es ſo much to his glory, as, Caliſthenes to his 
%Y . „ 
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CCC 
Of Alexander's Journey into India. The Bartel be- 
t tween bim and Porus. 7 


\ N [1 TH: the army before remember'd, of one 
Y .y {hundred and twenty thouſand foot and horſe, 
Alexander did enter the borders of India, where 
ſuch of the princes? as ſubmitted themſelves unto 
him he entertained lovingly, the reſt he conſtrain- 
ed; killing man, woman, and child, where they 
reſiſted; He then came before Nz/a, built by Bac- 
chus, which after a few days was render'd unto 
him. From -thence he removed to a hill at hand, 
which on the top had -goodly gardens filled with 
delicate fruits and vines, dedicated to Bacchus, to 
whom he made feaſts for ten days together. Now, 
when he had drunk his fill, he went on towards De- 
dala, and from thence to Acadera, countries ſpoiled 
and abandoned by the inhabitants, by reaſon whereof, 
victuals failing, he divides his army: - Ptolemy led 
one part, Cenon another, and himſelf the reſt. - They 


take many towns, whereof that of greateſt fame 


was Mazage, which had in it three hundred thou- 
ſand men ; but after ſome reſiſtance, it was yielded 


unto him by Cleophe the queen, to whom again he 


reſtored it; at the ſiege of this city he received a 
wound in the leg. After this Nora was taken by 
Poly/perchon, and a rock of great ſtrength by him- 
ſelt: he won alſo a paſſage upon one Eryx, who 
was ſlain by his company, and his head preſented 
to Alexander. This is the. ſum of Alexander's do- 
ings in thoſe parts, before ſuch time as he arrived 
at the river Indus. Coming to Indus, he found 
there Epheſtion, who (being ſent before) had pre- 
pared boats for the tranſportation of his army, and 
ere Alexander's arrival had perſwaded Omphis, king 
of that part of the country, to ſubmit himſelf to 
this great conqueror. Therefore, ſoon upon Alex- 
ander's coming, Omphis preſented himſelf with all 
the ſtrength of his country, and ſix and fifty ele- 
phants unto him, offering him his ſervice and al- 
liſtance. He made Alexander know that he was 
an enemy to the next two great kings of that part 


of India, named Abiaſares and Porus, wherewith 


Alexander was not a little pleaſed, hoping by this 
diſunion to make his own victory by far the more 
eaſy. He preſented Alexander with a crown of 
gold, ſo did he the reſt of his commanders, and 
withal fourſcore talents of ſilver coin, which Alex- 
ander not only refuſed, but, to ſhew that he was co- 
vetous of glory, not of gold, he gave Omphis a 
thouſand talents of his own treaſure, beſides other 
Perfian rarities. Abiaſares having heard that 


Alexander had received his enemy Ompbis into his 


protection, reſolved to make his own peace alſo; 
tor knowing that his own ſtrength did but equal 
that of Omphis, and that there was no other diffe- 
rence between them, than that which the change of 
war gave, he thought it an ill match when Alex- 
ander, who had already beaten under foot all the 
greateſt princes of Aſia, ſhould make himſelf a 
party and head of the quarrel. So had Alexander 
none now to ſtand in his way but Perus, to whom 
he ſent a commandment, that he ſhould attend him 
jo the border of his kingdom, there to do him ho- 

age. But from Porus he received this manly an- 


ſwer, that he would ſatisfy him in his firſt de- 


over the river Hydaſpes, and to find Porus at his 


F 
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the orient; it ſhall be ſaid withal, but he killed Ca- that well accompanied; but for any other acknow.. 
liſtbeneß. Let him have ;outgone all the ancient ex- 
amples of captains and kings, none of all his acts 
m 


ſword. ſ To be hort, Alexander reſolves to paſs 


: 


own home! Porus attends him on the farther bank. 


phants, three hundred armed chariots, and a gra 


troop of horſe. If Darius had done the like on 


Tigrit,, Alexander had ſurely ſtaid ſomewbat longer 
ere he had ſeen India. The river was four furlengs 


and ſwift. ,-It had in it many iſlands, among which 


there was one well ſhadowed with wood, and of 


good capacity. Alexander ſent Ptolemy: up the 
river with a great part of the army, ſnhrowding the 
reſt from the view of Porus, who by this device 
being drawn from his firſt incamping, ſets himſelf 
down. oppoſite to Prolemy, ſuppoſing that the whole 
army. of Macedon meant to force their paſlage there. 


In the mean while Alexander recovers. the farther 


ſhore without reſiſtance. He orders his troo 
and advanceth towards Porzs; who at firſt r | 
believes that Abiaſares his confederate (but now the 
confederate of fortune) had been come over Hdaſ⸗ 
pes. to his aid than that Alexander had paſs d it. 
But he finds it otherwiſe, and ſends his brother 
Hagis with four thouſand horſe, and a hundred 
armed waggons to entertain him. Each waggon 


I) 


had in it four to fight, and two to guide it; but 


they were at this time of little uſe: for there had 
fallen ſo much rain, and thereby the fields were ſo 
moiſten'd, as the horſes could hardly trot. The 
Scythians and Dahans had the vant-guard, who ſo 
galled theſe Indians, as they broke their reins, and 
other furniture, overturning the waggons and thoſe 
in them. Perdiccas alſo gave up the Indian 
horſe-men, and the one and the other were forced 
to recoil, Porus moves forward with the groſs of 
his army, that thoſe of his vant-guard ſcattered 
might recover his rear: Alexander, being followed 
with Epheſtion, Ptolemy, and Perdiccas, took on 
him to charge the /:4ian horſe- men on the left 
wing, commanding Ceuus or Cenon to invade the 
right ; Antigonus and Leozatus, he. directed to break 
upon Poras's battel of foot, ſtrengthened with ele- 


phants, Porus himſelf being carried upon one of 3 


them of the greateſt ſtature. By theſe beaſts the 
Macedonian foot were moit offended ; but the arch- 
ers and darters, being well guarded wich the long 


and ſtrong pikes of the Macedonians, ſo galled them, 


as being enraged, they turned head, and ran over 
the foot that followed them. In the end, and af- 
ter a long and doubtful fight, by the advantage of 


weapon, and by the courage and ſkilfulneſs of the 


Macedonian Captains, the victory fell to Alexander, 
who allo tar excceded Porus in number: for, beſide 
the Macedonians, and other eaſtern and northern 
nations, Porus was affailed by his own confederate 
and country people. Yet for his own perſon he ne- 
ver gave ground otherwiſe than with his ſword to- 
wards his enemies, till being weakened- with many 
wounds, and abandoned by his army, he became 
a priſoner to the conqueror, from whom again he 
received his eſtate with a great enlargement. 


Rec ' Szcer. XXI. 1 

How Alexander finiſhed his expedition, and return- 
| ed out of India. 
Forbear to trouble my ſelf and others with. a 


trivolous diſcourſe of ſerpents, apes, and. pea« 
cocks, which the Macedonians found in theſe . 5 


travels: or of thoſe petty wars which Alexander 


made 
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efthrow of Porus; and bis fal- than he was. He enlarged his camp, made grea- 
ing down the river of Indus. The deſcriptions of ter trenches, greater cabins for the ſoldiers, greater 
places about che head and branches thereof are bet- horſe-ſtalls, and higher mangers than his horſes 
ter Kaown unto us in this age, by means of our late could feed in. He cauſed all furniture of men 
navigations into thoſe parts, than they were in any and horſes to be made larger than would ſerve for 
former times. The magnificence and riches of uſe ; and ſcattered theſe armours and bridles about 
thoſe - kings we could in no ſort be perſwaded to his camp to be kept as reliques, and wonder'd at 
believe, till our own experience had taught us, that by the ſavages. Proportionable to theſe, he raiſed 
| there were many ſtranger things in che world, than up twelve great altars to be the monument of his 
are to be ſeen between London and hiane. Journey's end. This was a ready way to increaſe 
© Oar great traveller Mandevile, who died in the the fame of his bigneſs; to his greatneſs it could 
year 1372, and had ſeen ſo much of the world, add nothing, ſave a ſuſpicion that it was leſs than is 
and of the Eaſ- Indies, we account the greateſt thought, ſeeing he ſtrove ſo earneſtly to make it 

fabler of the world; yet had he another reputa- thought more than it was. MY ? 
tion among other nations, as well able to judge This done, he returned again to the bank of 
as we; witneſs the monument made of him in 
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made between the Of 
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the convent of the friers * Guillimins in Liege, 


where the religious of that place keep ſome things 


of his, Comme pow honorable memoire de fon ex- 
 cellence for an boucurable memory of tis excellency, 
ſaith Guichardine. EROS 

The countries towards the ſprings of Indus, and 


Aceſines, and there determined to ſet up his fleet 
where Aceſines and Hydaſpis encounter, where, to 
teſtify by a ſurer monument how far he had paſt 
towards the eaſt, he built by thoſe rivers two ci- 


ties; the one he called Nicæa, and the other Ba- 
cephalon, after the name of his beloved horſe Buce- 


phalus @1 Her ©; again he received a fourth Supply 


of ſix thouſand Thracian horſemen, ſeven thouſand 
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There thoſe may rivers of Hydaſpes, Zaradris, 
Aceſines, and the reſt, fall into the main ſtream, 
are now poſſeſs*d by the great Mogor, the ninth 
from Tamberlain, who commands all that tract 
between Perfia and Indus towards the welt, as alſo 
a great extent of country towards Ganges. In the 
mouth of Indus, the Aſcenſian, a ſhip of London, 
ſuffered ſhipwrack in the year 1609, and ſome of 
the company travelled over land till they came to 
Agra, the fame great city (as I take it) which our 


foot; and from his lieutenant at Babylon five and 
twenty thouſand armors, garniſhed with filver and 
gold, which he diſtributed amongſt has ſoldiers: 
About theſe rivers. he won many towns, and com- 
mitted great flaughter: on thoſe that. reſiſted : It is 
then written of him, that aſſaulting a city of the 
-Oxidracans, he leapt from the top of the wall into 
it, and fought, I know not how long, againſt all 
the inhabitants; tales like thoſe of Bevis of South- 
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later coſmographers call 
old Dionyſopolis. | NEE 

Philokraius, in the life of Apollonius Tyanens, 
ſpeaking of the expedition of Bacchus and Hercules 
into the Eaſt-Indies, tells us, that thoſe two great 
captains (whom Alexander ſought by all means to 
out-fame) when they endeavoured to ſubject unto 
them the Oxydracæ, a people inhabiting between 
the rivers of Hyphaſis and Ganges, they were beaten 


from the aſſault of their cities with thunder and 


lightnings. This may well be underſtood by the 
great ordnance that thoſe people had then in uſe. 


For it is now certainly known, that the great kings 


of the uttermoſt eaſt, have had the uſe of the can- 
non, many hundreds of years ſince, and even ſince 
their firſt civility and greatneſs, which was long 
before Alexander's time. But Wlexander ipierc'd 


not ſo far inte*the eaſt. It ſufficed, that having 


already over- wearied his army, he diſcovered the 
reſt of India by fame. The Indian kings whom 
he had ſubdued, informed him, that a prince cal- 
led Aggramenes, who! commanded many nations 
beyond the river of Ganges, was the 'pawerfulleſt 
king of all thoſe regions, and that he was able to 
bring into the field two hundred thouſand foot, 


three thauſand (elephants, twenty thouſand horſe, 


and twp thouſand armed chariots. With this fe- 
Port, though Alavandar were more inflamed than 
ever to proceed in this diſcovery and conqueſt, yet 
all the art he had could not perſwade the ſokdiers 
to wander over thoſe great deſarts beyond Huuus 
and Ganges, more terrible unto them than the great- 
eſt army that the eaſt could gather. Vet at the laſt 


contented they were, after many perſwaſive ora- 


N. agras being named of 


amptun, frivolous and incredible. Finally, he paſt 


down the river with his fleet, at which time alſo 
the news came unto him of a rebellion in Bactria, 
and then of the arrival of an hundred. embaſſadors 
from a king of India, who ſubmitted himſelf unto 
him. He feaſted theſe embaſſadors upon a hun- 
dred beds of gold, with all the ſumptuoſity that 
could be deviſed, who ſoon after their diſpatch re- 
turned again with a preſent of three hundred horſe, 
one hundred and thirty waggons, and to each four 
horſes, a thouſand targets, with many other things 
rare and rich. Ne £2140 ccni 

Their entertainments ended, he ſailed towards the 
ſouth, paſſed through many obſcure nations, which 
did all yield unto him either quietly, or compelled 
by force: among theſe he built another Alexan- 
ria. Of many places which he took in this paſ- 
ſage, Samus Was one, the inhabitants whereof fought 
againſt him with poiſoned ſwords, with one of 
Which Ptolemy (afterwards King of Egyyt) was 
wounded, and cured by an herb which Alexander 
dreamt that he had ſeen in the mouth of a ſerpent. 

When he came near the out-let of Indus (be- 
ing ignorant of the tides of the ſea) his gallies, as 
they were on a ſudden ſhuffled one upon another 
-by the flood, ſo on! the ebb they were left on the 
dry ground and on the ſandy banks of the river, 
wherewith the Macedonian were much amazed; 
but after he had a ſew days obſerved well the 
courſe of the fea, he paſsd out of the river's mouth 
ſome fei miles, and, after ſacrifices offered to NMNep- 
tune, returned: and, the better to inform himſelf, 
he ſent Nearchus and Oneficritus, to diſcover the 


coaſt towards the mouth of 'Euphrates. /Arianus, 
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tions, to follow him towards the ſourh, to diſcover 
ſuch part of the ocean ſea, as Mas nearer at hand, 
whereunto the river of IJudus was their infallible 


in the beginning of his! ſixth book, hath written this 
paſſage down the river Indus at length, wich the 

| manner of the veſſels, in which he tranſported his 
guide, Alexander, ſeeing that it would: be no other- army, the commanders that were uſed; therein, and 
wile, deviſed a pretty trick, wherewith he hoped ether the marvellous proviſions made. 

to beguile poſterity, and make himſelf / ſeem greater ii SAT A 0 8110 „ 
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Near the out- lets of this river he ſpent ſome 
part of the winter, and in eighteen days march from 
- thence recovered Gedrofia, in which paſſage his ar- 
my ſuffered fuch miſery for want of tood, that of a 
hundred and twenty thouſand foot, and twelve 
thouſand horſe, which he carried into India, not 
the fourth part returned alive. 


| 8 ECT, XXII. 
Of Alexander's rjot, cruelty, and death. 


TR OM Gedrofia Alexander led his army in- 
to Carmania, and ſo drawing near to Per- 
fa, he gave himſelf wholly to feaſting and drink- 
ing, imitating the triumphs of Bacchus. And 
though this ſwiniſh vice being hateful enough in 
itſelf, yet it always inflamed this king to cruelty. 
for (ſaich Curtius) the hangman followed the feaſt, 
for Aſpaſtes, one of his provincial governors, be 
-commanded to be ſlain ; ſo as neither did the exceſs 
F voluptuouſneſs qualify his cruelty, nor his cruelty 
Hinder in ought bis voluptuouſneſs. | 
While he refreſhed his army in theſe parts, a 
new ſupply of five thouſand foot, and a thouſand 
horſe was brought him by Cleander and his fel- 
lows, that had been employed in the killing of 
Parmenio. Againſt theſe murderers great com- 
plaint was made by the deputies of the provinces in 
which they had commanded ; and their offences 
were ſo outragious, as Alexander was perſwaded, 
that, had they not altogether deſpaired of his re- 


turn out of India, they durſt not have committed 


them. All men were glad of the occaſion, re- 
membring the virtue of him whom they had 
flaughtered. The end was, that Cleander and the 
other chief, with ſix hundred ſoldiers by them em- 
ployed, were delivered over to the hangman : eve- 
ry one rejoicing that the ire of the king was at laſt 
executed on the miniſters of his ire. ls 
Nearchus and Oneſicritus were now returned from 
the coaſt, and made report of an iſland rich in 
gold, and of other ſtrange things; whereupon they 
were commanded to make ſome farther diſcovery : 
which done, that they ſhould enter the mouth of 
Euphrates, and find the king at Babylon. 
As he drew near to Babylon, he viſited the ſe- 
pulchre * of Cyrus in e es now called Che- 
quera ; Where he was preſented with many rich 
gifts by Or/ines, one of the princes of Perſia, of 
the race of Cyrus. But becauſe Bagoas, an Eunuch, 
in eſpecial favour with the king, was neglected, he 
not only practiſed certain looſe fellows to witneſs 
againſt Or ſines, that he had robbed Cyrus's tomb, 
for which he was condemned to die; but he aſſiſt- 
ed the hangman with his own hands in tormenting 
him. At which time alſo Alexander cauſed Phra- 
dites to be: ſlain, ſuſpecting his greatneſs. Cœpe- 
rat (faith Curtius) eſſe præceps ad repreſentanda ſup- 
plicia, item ad deteriora credenda; be began head- 
longly to ſhed blood, and to believe falſe reports. It 
is true, that he took a way to make all men weary 
of his government, ſeeing cruelty is more fearful 
than all the adventures that can be made a- 
gainſt it. | ke ly -F Y Wer 
At this time it is faid that Calanus the philoſo- 
pher burnt himſelf, when he had lived threeſcore 
and thirteen years. Whether herein he followed 
the cuſtom of his country, being an Indian, or 


grapple: princes, tho? jealous, do not ſtand in doubt 
of every man ill- affected, tho? valiant ; but there is 
a kind of kingly courage, compounded: of hardi- 
[neſs and underftanding, which is many times fo 
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death, he promiſed to meet him ſhortly after at By. 
'bylon. VJ 4 
From Paſargada he came to Suſa, where he 


married Statira, Darins's eldeſt daughter, giving 


her youngeſt ſiſter to his beloved Epheſtion, and 
fourſcore other Perſian ladies to his captains, There 
were fix thouſand gueſts invited to the feaſt; to each 
of which he gave a cup of gold. Here there came 
unto him three thouſand young ſoldiers out of his 
conquered .' provinces, whereat the Macedonians 
greatly murmured. Harpalus, his treaſurer in Ba. 
bylon, having laviſhly conſumed the, monies in his 
keeping, got him going with five thouſand talents, 
and fix thouſand hired ſoldiers, but he was reject- 
ed in Greece, and there ſlain. Alexander greatly 
rejoiced at the fidelity of the Greeks, whom Har- 
palus with theſe forces and treaſures could not ſtir: 
yet he ſent commandment that they ſhould” again 
receive their baniſhed men, whereunto (fearful of 
his indignation) all ſubmitted themſelves (except the 
Athenians) though they refolved that it was a manifeſt 
preparation towards their bondage. After this, there 
followed a marvellous diſcontentment in his army, be- 
cauſe he had reſolved to ſend into Macedon all thoſe 
old ſoldiers which could no longer endure the tra- 
vel of war, and to keep the reſt in Aa. He uſed 
many orations to ſatisfy them, but it was in vain 
during the tempeſt of their fury. But afterwards, 
as whales are drawn to the land with a twine thread, 
when they have tumbled a while, ſo are the in- 
conſiderate multitude eaſily conducted when their 
firſt paſſions are evaporate. With ſuch as were li- 
cenſed to depart, he ſent Craterus, to whom he 
gave the lieutenantſhip of Macedon, Theſſaly, and 
Thrace, which - Antipater had held from his firſt 
departure out of Hurope, who had beaten the re- 
bellious Greeks in his abſence, diſcharged the truſt 
committed unto him with great fidelity, and ſent 
him ſo many ſtrong ſupplies into Aſia from time to 
time. Certainly, if Alexander had not taken coun- 
ſe] of his cups, he would have caſt ſome better co- 


Tour on this alteration, and given Antipater a ſtron- 


ger reaſon for his remove, than to have employ- 


ed him in the conduction of a new ſupply to be ; 


brought him to Babylon, the war being now at an 
end. For Antipater ſaw nothing in this remove, but 
the king's diſpoſition to ſend him after Parmenio and 


the reſt. With this Antipater, the king, notwith- 


ſtanding his great courage, had no great appetite to 


fearful unto them, as they take leave both of law 
and religion, to free themſelves thereof. 
After he had 'fent for Antipater, he made a jour- 


ney into Media to ſettle things there; where Epbe- 
ſtion, whom he favoured moſt of all men, dies. 


The king, according to the greatneſs of his love, 
laments his loſs, hangs his phyſician, and beſtows 


upon his monument twelve thouſand talents; after 
[which he returns to Babylon. Thither Antipater 
came not, but ſent ; and not to excuſe himſelf, but 
to free himſelf. For if we believe Curtius (whom 
Plutarch and others gainſay) Antipater, by his 


_ ſons, Caſſander, Philip, and Jolla, who waited on 
Alexander's cup, gave him poiſon, Theſſalus (who 
was of the conſpiracy) having invited him to # 
drinking feaſt of purpoſe. For after he had taken 


ſought to prevent the grief and incommodity of a carouſe in Hercules's cup, a draught of drink 
elder age, it is uncertain: but in this the hiſtorians ſtronger than Hercules himſelf, he quitted the world 


agree, that foreſceing and foreſhewing Alexander's within a few days. | 


2 Arianus hath a far different deſcription of Cyrus's tomb. 


» 


Certainly 


2 
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ertainly the Princes of the world have ſeldom 
"NA by Eng their miniſters over-great, 
and thereby ſuſpicious to themſelves, For he that 
doth not acknowledge fidelity to be a debt, but is 
ſwaded that kings ought to purchaſe it from their 
Pets will never pleaſe himſelf with the price 
given Ihe only reſtorative, indeed, that ſtrengthens 
it, is the goodneſs and virtue of the prince, and his 
liberality makes it more diligent ; ſo as proportion 
and diſtance be obſerved. | It may be, that Artipa- 


Jer, having commanded two or three kin g Jem 


ve years, knew not how to play any other 
oe; ; —_—_ than Ceſar did, after he had {o long 
2 time governed the Gauls, where he utterly forgot 
the art of obedience. . A moſt cruel and ungrateful 
traitor Autipater was, if Curtius do not belie him: 
for though he feared ſome ill meaſure upon his re- 
move (the tragedies of Parmenio, Clytus, and Ca- 
lifthenes, having been fo lately acted ;) yet he knew 


nothing to the contrary, but that the king had re- 


ſolved to have given him ſome other great govern- 
ment in {/fa-: the old ſoldiers thence returned, ha- 
ving perchance deſired to be governed by Craterus, 
whom they had followed in all the former war. 


S ECT. XXIII. 
Of Alexander's perſon and qualities. 


v Owſoever it were, Alexander's former cruelties 

cannot be excuſed, no more than his vanity 
to be eſteemed the ſon of Jupiter, with his exceſſive 
delight in drink and drunkenneſs, which others 
make the cauſe of his fever and death. In that he 


lamented his want of enterprizing, and grieved to 


conſider what he ſhould- do when he had conquered 
the world, Auguſtus Ceſar found juſt cauſe to de- 
ride him, as if the well-governing of ſo many na- 
tions and kingdoms, as he had already conquered, 


could not have offer'd him matter more than abun- 


dant, to buſy his brains withal. That he was both 
learned, and a lover of learning, it cannot be doubt- 
ed. Sir Francis Bacon, in his firſt book of the ad- 
vancement of learning, hath proved it ſufficiently. 
His liberality I know not how to praiſe, becauſe it 
exceeded proportion. It is ſaid, that when he gave 
a whole city to one of his ſervants, he, to whom it 
was given, did, out of modeſty, refuſe it, as diſ- 
proportionable to his fortune : to whom Alexander 
replied, that he did not enquire what became him to 
accept, but the king to give: of which Seneca; 


Animoſa vox videtur & regia, cum fit ſtultiſima- 


2 L. 2. de Ben. c. 1. b Natural. Quzft. 1-3. q. 1. 
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#ihil enim per ſe quenquant decet. Refert quid, cui, 
quando, quare, ubi, Sc. fine quibus fatti ratio non 
conſtabit; habeatur perſonarum & dignitatum pro- 
portio, & tum fit ubique virtutis modus, æque peccat 
quod excedit, quam quod deficit; It ſeems a brave 
and royal ſpeech, whereas indeed it is very fooliſh; 
for nothing, ſimply conſider'd by it ſelf, becomes a 
man. We muſt regard what, to whom, when, why, 
where, and the like; without which confiderations, 
no act can be approved. Let honours be propor- 
tion'd unto the perſons ; for whereas virtue is ever 
limited by meaſure; the exceſs is as faulty as the 
defect: 8 aa oo | 

For his perſon, it 15 very apparent, that he was 
as valiant as any man; a diſpoſition, taken by it 
ſelf; not much to be admired, for I am confident, 
that he had ten thouſad in his army as daring as 
himſelf, Surely, if adventurous natures were to ke 
commended ſimply, we ſhould contound that virtue 


with the hardineſs of thieves, ruffians, and maſtiff 


dogs. For certainly, it is no ways praiſe-worthy 


but in doing good things, and in the performance 


of thoſe lawful enterprizes, in which we are em- 
ployed for the ſervice of our kings and common- 
weals. ROE 8 
If we compare this great conqueror with other 
troubles of the world, who have bought their 


glory with ſo great deſtruction, and effuſion of 


blood, I think him far inferior to Ceſar, and many 
others that lived after him, ſeeing he never under- 
took any warlike nation, the naked Scythians ex- 
cepted, nor was ever encountered with any army, 
of which he had not a moſt maſtering advantage, 
both of weapons and of commanders, every one of 
his father's old captains, by far, exceeding the beſt 
of his enemies. But it ſeemeth, fortune and deſtinies 
(if we may uſe thoſe terms) had found out and pre- 
pared for him, without any care of his own, both 
heaps of men, that willingly offered their necks to 
the yoke, and kingdoms that invited and called in 
their 'own "conquerors. For concluſion, we will 
agree with Seneca; who, ſpeaking of Philip the 
father, and Alexander the ſon, gives this judgment 
of them. b Quod non minores futre peſtes mortalium 
quam inundatio, qua planum omne perfuſum eſt, quam 
conflagratio qua magna pars animantium exaruit; 
That they were no leſs plagues to mankind, than an 
overflow of waters drowning all the level; or ſome 
burning drought, whereby a great part of living 
creatures is ſcorched up. 


/ 


pl e 


The Reign of 


— "BD ie ne 
Of the queſtion about ſucceſſion to Alexander. 


F HE death of Alexander left his army (as 
Demades, the Athenian, then compared it) 

in ſuch caſe, as was that monſtrous giant Po- 
Iyphemus, having loſt his 0 J eye. For, that 
which is 


might well 


verified of the Macedonians: their 


force was intolerable, but for want of good guidance, 
ineffectual, and harmful chiefly to themſelves, The 


rted in fables of that great Cyclops, 
a leſſon ſoon taught unto ſpirits refl 
own worth, when the reverence of a greater object 


ARIDEAUS. 


cauſes whereof (under the divine ordinance) were, 
pare the uncertainty of title to ſucceſſion in the 

ingdom of Macedon, partly the ſtubborn pride of 
Alexander himſelf, who, thinking none worthy to 
be his heir, did refuſe to eſtabliſh the right in any 
one, leaving every one to his own fortune; but 
_— the great ambition of his followers, who 
all had learned of their maſter to ſuffer no equals z 


ecting upon their 


It 
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488 The History: 


It hath formerly been ſhewed, that Philip (the, 


father of Alexander) governing in Macedon as pro- 
tector, aſſumed unto himſelf the kingdom, not 
rendring it unto Amyntas (the ſon of his elder bro- 


ther Perdiccas) when he grew to man's eſtate; 


but only beſtowing upon him in, marriage a daugh- 
ter of his own-: by which bond, and much more 
by his own proper ſtrength, he aſſured the crown unto 
himſelf; Amyntas never attempting ought againſt 
Philip, tho' (with price of his life) he did againſt 


| Alexander in the beginning of his reign. Where- 


fore Eurydice, the ſole iſſue of his marriage, ought 
in reaſon to have been acknowledged queen after 
Alexander , as having better title thereto, chan ei- 
ther he or Philip had, when they lived, unleſs, per- 
adventure, ſome law of that nation forbad the reign 
of women. But the excellent virtue of theſe two 
princes had utterly defaced thb right of all preten- 
ders, not claiming from their own bodies: and ſo 
great were their conqueſts, that Macedon it ſelf was 
(in regard of them) a very ſmall appendix, and 
no way deſerving to be laid in balance againſt the 
demand of their poſterity, had they left any able 
to make challenge of the royal ſeat. _ | 

Alexander, having taken many wives, had iſſue 
by none of the principal of them. Barſine, the 
daughter of Artabazus a Perſian, had born unto 
him a young ſon : and Roxane, the daughter of 
Oxyartes (whom he had more folemnly married) 
was left by him great with child. But the baſeneſs 
of the mothers, and contempt of the conquered na- 
tions, was generally alledged in bar of the plea 
made for them, by ſome that would (perhaps) have 
wrought out their own, ends, under the name of 
Alexander's children. 5 8 

Cleopatra, a ſiſter of Alexander, widow to 
the king of Epirus, and Arideus his baſe brother 
(fon to Philip by a concubine of no.account) who 
had married the lady Eurydice before mentioned, 
were next in courſe. Of Cleopatra there was no 
ſpeech, which may give ſuſpicion, that either law 
or cuſtom had made that ſex uncapable of the ſo- 
veraignty 3 Arideus (beſides his baſtardy) was nei- 
ther tor perſon nor quality fit to rule as king; y 
upon him the election fell, but ſlowly, and (as hap- 
peneth often) for Jack of a better: when the coun- 
ſellors having over-laboured their. diſagreeing wits 
in deviſing what was beſt, were content for very 
wearineſs to take what came next to hand. . 

Ptolemy (ſoon after king of Egypt) concurring 
with them who rejected all mention of the half- 
Perſian brood,- king Alexander's children, was of 
opinion, that the rule of all ſhould be given to 
the captains, that going for law which by the greater 
part of them ſhould be decreed : ſo far was he 
from acknowledging any one as true heir to the 
Crown. | 
This Prolemy was called the fon of Lagus, but 
reputed of Philip: who having uſed the company 
of Arſinoe, Ptolemy's mother, delivered her in mar- 
riage to Lagus, being great with child. Therefore, 
whether it were ſo, that he hoped well to work his 
own fortune out of thoſe diſſenſions, which are in- 
cident unto the confultations of many ambitious 
men, equal in place, forcing them at length to re- 
deem their quiet with ſubjection to one, deſerving 
regard by his blood, and truſt for his even carriage; 
or whether he deſired only to get a ſhare to him- 
ſelf, which could not have come to paſs had all been 
given to one: plain enough it is, that he thought 
not on preferring Aridæus before himſelf; and 
therefore gave ſuch counſel as fitted his on and 


other men's purpoſes. Yea, this device of his took 


place indeed, tho? not in form as he had propound- 


of p the F2 


the ſoldiers, who greedy of ſpoil thronged about 


„ 
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ed it: For, it was in effect all one, to have aſſem. 
bled at Alexander's empty chair, as Prolemy had 
conceived the form of their conſultations, or to 
ſet in the chair ſuch a king as Aridæus, no wiſer 
than the chair it ſelf. Alſo the controverſies ari- 
ſing were determined by the greater part of the 
captains z by the greater part, if not in number, 


yet in puiſſance. e ee cad 
But as theſe counterfeit ſhews of diſſembling af. 
pirers, do often take check by the plain dealing of 
them, who dare to go more directly to work : fo 
was it like to have fared with Prolemy and the reſt, 
when Ariſtonus, another of the captains, interpreted 
the very words of Alexander; ſaying, that he left 
his kingdom to the worthieſt, as deſigning Perdic- 
cas, to whom (lying at the point of death) he deli. 
vered his ring. It ſeemeth good in reafon, that 
Alexander ſhould be diſpoſer of his own purchaſes; 
and thoſe tokens, of Alexander's purpoſe appeared 
plain enough, ſo long as no man would interpoſe 


another's conſtruction: every one being uncertain 
how the ſecret affections of the reſt might be in- 
clined, Many therefore, either out of their love, 
or becauſe they would not be of the lateſt, urged 
Perdiccas to take upon him the eſtate royal. He 
was no ſtranger to the royal blood; yet his birth 
gave him not ſuch reputation, as the great favour - 
of his dead king, with whom he had been very in- 
ward, and that eſpecially fince the death of Epheſti- 
on (a powerful minion) into whoſe place he was 
choſen, For his own worth he might well be com- 
mended, as a good man of war, and one that had 
given much proof of his private valour. But very 
turly he was: which quality (joined with good for- 
tune) carried a ſhew of majeſty: being check'd 
with miſadventure, it was called by a true name 
Pride; and rewarded with death. 
In the preſent buſineſs a fooliſh over-weening did 
him as great harm, as it had been great happineſs 
to have ſucceeded Alexander. For not content to 
have the acclamation of the ſoldiers approving the 
ſentence of Ariſtonus, he would needs counterfeit 
modeſty ; thinking that every one of the princes 
would have entreated him to take the weighty bur- 
den of an empire, which would be the leſs envious, 
the more ſolemnity he uſed in the acceptance. It is 
truly faid, he that feigneth himſelf a ſheep, may 
chance to be eaten by a wolf. Meleager (a man by 
nature envious, and bearing a particular hatred to 
Perdiccas) took advantage of his irrefolute behavi- 
our, and very bitterly inveighed againſt him. In 
concluſion he pronounced, that whoſoever was heir 
to the crown, the ſoldiers ought to be heirs to the 
treaſure ; and therefore he invited them, who were 
nothing ſlow, to ſhare it. This diſturbed all the 
conſultation, The captains were left alone, far 
enough from agreeing, and not able to have brought 
any concluſion to good effect without conſent of 


* 


Meleager. 


S rer. II. 
The election of Aridæus, with the troubles there- 
about ariſing the firſt diviſion of the empire. 


; Yay this uproar, mention was made of Ari: 


deus by ſome one, and entertained with good 
liking of many, until at laſt it grew to the voice of 
the army. Meleager, having withdrawn himſelf 
tumultuouſly- from the company of the lords, was 
glad of fo fair an occafion to make himſelt great: 
therefore he produced Aridæus, commended him to 
the ſoldiers, who called him by his father's name 
Philip, and brought him into the palace, 3 
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king. Maoy of the. nobles withſtood this cle&tion, 
but in vain; for they could not reſolve; what courle 
to fallow, rejecting this. Only Enten, 2 bot. 
headed man; took upon him to proclaim the ſon of 
Alexander by Roxana, according to the counſe] which 
Perdiccas at firſt had given, appointing Perdiccas 
and Leonatus his protectors: but this child was not 
yet born, which made that attempt of Python vain, 
Finally, Perdiccas, with fix, hundred men, and 
Ptolemy, with the king's pages, took upon them to 
defend the place where Alexander's body lay: but 
the army, conducted by Meleager, who carried the 
new king about whither he liſted, eaſily brake jn 
upon them, and inforced them to accept Arideus 


ſor their ſoveraign lord, Then, by the interceſſion 


of the ancient captains, a [reconciliation was pro- 
pounded and admitted, but on neither ſide faithfully 

Leonatus, who was of royal blood, a goodly 
aa ys and valiant, iſſued out of Babylon, being 


ollowed by all the horſe, which conſiſted (for the th 


moſt ny cd the nobility. Perdiccas abode in the 
City (but 


that ſhould happen among the infantry. The king 
(who was governed by Meleager) commanded, or 
gave leave to have Perdiccas made away; which 
attempt ſucceeded ill, being neither ſecretly carried, 


nor committed to ſure executioners. Their coming 


was not unexpected, and they were by Perdiccas re- 


buked with ſuch gravity, that they departed honeſter 


than they came; being ſorry for their bad enter- 


prize. Upon the news of this attempt, the camp 
was in an uproar, which the King ſeeking to pacify, 
wanted authority, as having newly gotten the crown 
by them, and holding it by their courteſy. The 
matter it ſelf afforded no good excuſes, and his in- 
diſcretion made them worſe. He ſaid, that no harm 
was done, for Perdiccas was alive: but their excla- 
mations were againſt the tyrannous enterprize, which 
he imputed to Meleager ; abandoning the ſureſt of 
his friends to the rage of the multitude, who were 
not appealed, until the king, by offering to reſign 
his eſtate unto them, renewed, out of their pity, 


that favourable afſection, which had moved them to 
{et him up at the firſt, | | 


Perdiccas, having now joined himſelf with Leo- 


natus, kept the fields, intending to cut off all pro- 
viſion of victuals from the city. But, after ſundry 
embaſſies paſſing between the king and the nobles 
(they requiring to have the authors of ſedition given 


up into their hands; the king, that Meleager might 


be joined with Leonatus and Perdiccas, as à third in 
government of the army) things were compounded 
according to the king's deſire. Meleager ſhould 
have done well to conſider, that ſuch men as had 
one day demanded his head, were not like, the ddy 
following, to give him a principal place among 
them, without any. new occaſion offered, had not 


Tome purpoſe of treachery lurked under their great 


facility, General peace was renewed, and much 
love proteſted, where little was intended. The face 
of the court was the fame which it had been in 
Alexauder's time : but no longer now did the ſame 
heart give it life; and windy ſpirits they were 
which moved in the arteries. Falſe reports were 
given out by appointment of Perdiccas, tending to 
his own diſgrace z but in ſuch terms, as might ſeem 


to have proceeded from Meleager, who, finding 
Part of tue drift, but not all, took it as an injury 


do. e to himſelf; and (as deſirous of a true friendſhip) 
No, 31. 
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ding upon his guard) that he might be 
ready to take the opportunity of any commotion 
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deſired of Perdiccas, that ſuch authors of diſcord 


. 


might be puniſhed. Perdiccas (as a lover of peace) 


did well approve the motion; and therefore agreed, 
that a general muſter. ſhould be made, at which 
time the diſturbers of the common quiet ſhould re- 
ceive their puniſhment (as was the manner for ſol- 
diers offending) in preſence of the army. The plot 
was miſchievouſly laid: Had Meleager given way 
to ſeditious rumours, he muſt needs have incurred 
the general hatred of all, as a ſower of diſſenſion; 


and thereby, with publick approbation, might have 


been cut off, as having often offended in that kind; 
his prince being too weak a patron, Now, ſeeking 
redreſs of theſe diſorders, he haſtened his own ruin, 
by a leſs formal, but more Ipeedy way. This kind 
of muſter was very ſolemn, and practiſed with many 
ceremonies, as for cleanſing of the army. The 
horſemen, the elephants, the Macedonian foot, the 
mercenaries, were each, according to their quality, 
ſet in array, apart from others, as if they had been 
of ſundry forts, met at adventure; which done, 
e manner was to ſkirmiſh (as by way of exerciſe) 
according to direction of their ſeveral captains. 
But at that time the great battel of Macedonian 
pikes, which they called the Phalanx, led by Melea- 
ger, was on purpoſe beſtowed in a ground of diſ- 
advantage; and the countenance of the horſe and 
elephants beginning to give charge upon them, was 
ſuch, as diſcovered no jeſtiug paſtime nor good in- 
tent. Kings were always wont to fight among the 
horſemen ; of which cuſtom Perdiccas made great 
uſe that day, to the utter- confuſion of his enemies : 
tor Arideus was always governed by him, which, 
for the preſent, had him in poſſeſſion. Two or 
three days before, he had ſought the death of Her- 
diccas, at the inſtigation of Meleager; now he rides 
with Perdiccas up and down about the footmen, 
commanding them to deliver unto the death all ſuch 
as Perlliccas required. Three hundred they were 
who were caſt unto the elephants, and by them ſlain, 
in the preſence of the king, who ſhould have de- 
tended them, and their affrighted companions. 
But theſe three hundred were not the men whoſe 
puntſhment Meleager had expected ; they were ſuch 


as had followed him, when he diſturbed the firſt 


conſultation that was held about the election of a 
new king, and ſome of them his eſpecial friends, 
Having therefore kept himſelf quiet a-while, as un- 
willing to give offence to them who had the advan- 
tage ; when he ſaw their proceedings tend very 
maniteſtly to his deſtruction, he fled away into a tem- 
ple, which he found no ſanctuary; for thither they 
ſent, and flew him, . 

The army being thus corrected, was led into the 
city, where a new council of the princes was held, 
who, finding what manner of man their king was, 
divided all the provinces of the empire among them- 
ſelves; leaving to Arideus the office of a viſitor, 
and yet making Perdiccas his protector, and com- 
mander of the forces remaining with him, Then 
were the funerals of Alexander thought upon, whoſe 


body, having been ſeven days neglected, was open- 


ed and embalmed by the Egyptians ; no ſign of 
poiſon appearing, how great ſoever the ſuſpicion 
might be. The charge of his burial was commit- 
ted to Arideus ; one of the captains, who was two 
years preparing of a great and coſtly ſhew, making 
a ſtately chariot, in which the corps was laid ; many 


coarſes of his friends being laid in the ground, before 


that of Alexander was beſtowed in Alexandria, a 
city of his own building in Egypt: 
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Tobe beginning of the Lamian war. 
TAJ HILST theſe things were in doing, or pre- 


ſently after, Antipater and Craterus, two prin- 


cipal noblemen, and inferior to none of Alexander's 
followers, if not greater than any of the reft, were 
buſied in Greece with a war, which the Athenians 
more bravely than wiſely had begun in Alexander's 
life, but now did proſecute more boldly than be- 
fore, upon the courage which they had taken by 
his death. Alexander, not long before he died, had 
commanded, that all the baniſhed Greeks (few ex- 
cepted) ſhould be reſtored unto their former places. 
He knew the factious quality of the Grecian eſtates, 
and therefore thought ſo to provide, that in every 
city he would have a ſure party. But it fell out 
otherwiſe ; for he loſt the hearts of many more than 
he won, by this proud injunction : his pleaſure, in- 
deed, was fulfilled z yet not without great murmur- 
ing of the whole nation, as being againſt al] order 
of law, and a beginning of open tyranny. The 


Athenians, greatly decayed in eſtate, but retaining 


more than was needful, of their ancient ſpirits, for- 
bad the execution of this decree in their dominions; 
ſo did alfo the Etolians, who were valiant men, and 
inhabited a region well fortified by nature; yet nei- 
ther of them took arms, but ſeemed to bear them- 
ſelves, as men that had done no more than they 
might well juſtify by reaſon: nevertheleſs, to pre- 
vent the worſt, the Athenians gave ſecret inſtruc- 
tions to Leoſihenes, a captain of theirs, willing him 
to levy an army, but in his own name, and to 
keep it in a readineſs for their uſe, This was no 
hard thing for Leoſt henes to do, great numbers of 
Greek ſoldiers being lately returned from the Aſian 
war in poor eſtate, as defrauded of their pay by the 
captains. Of theſe he gathered up eight thoufand, 
when the certain news were brought of Alexander's 
death; at which the city of Athens declared it 
ſelf, and more honourably than wiſely, proclaim- 
ed open war againſt the Macedonians, for the liberty 
of Greece. Hereupon Leofthenes drew in the Eto- 
lians, and ſome other eſtates ; gave battel to the Beo- 
tians, who ſided with Antipater, and overthrew 
them; growing fo faſt in reputation, and fo ſtrong 
in adherents, that Antipater (arming in all haſte, 
yet ſuſpecting his own ſtrength) was forced to ſend 
into Aſia to Craterus for ſuccour. 

Nothing is more vain than the fears and hopes of 
men, ſhunning or purſuing their deſtinies afar off, 
which deceive: all mortal wiſdom, even when they 
ſeem near at hand, One month was ſcarcely paſſed, 
ſince nothing ſo heavily burthened the thoughts of 
Autipater, as the return of Craterus into Macedon z 
which he then feared as death, but now defired, as the 
moſt likely aſſurance of his life. Craterus, whom Alex- 
auler held, as of all men, the moſt aſſured unto him, 
was ſent into Macedon, to convey home the old ſol- 
diers (that was the pretence) and to ſucceed Anti- 
pater in the government of Macedon and Greece. 
The ſuſpicions were ſtrong, that he had a privy 
charge to put Antipater to death; neither did that 
which was commonly publiſhed, ſound much bet- 
ter; which was, that Antipater ſhould be ſent unto 
the king, as captain of the young ſoldiers, newly 
to be levied in Europe. For Alexander was much 
incenſed againſt him by his mother Olympias ; and 

would ſometimes give out. ſpeeches, teſtifying his 
own jealouſy and hatred of him ; but yet he ſtrove 
to {mother it, which in a cruel prince betokeneth 
little good. Few of Alexander's lieutenants had 
eſcaped with life; moſt of them, indeed, were mean 
perſons in regard of thoſe who followed him in his 


of, the 
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Iadian | ition, and were therefore (p haps) re- 
moved, to make Ph for their betters. * Bur i b the 
king's rigor was ſuch, as could find rebelſious pur. 
poſes (for ſo he interpreted even lewd government) 
in bafe perſons; little might Autipater hope for, 
who, having ſat viceroy ten years in the ſtrongeſt 
part of the empire, was called away to the pre. 
ſence of ſo fell a maſter, and the envy of a court, 
wherein they had been his inferiors, which would 
now repine to fee him their equal. Therefore, whe- 
ther his fear drew him to prevention, working firſt 
the king's death by poiſon, given by his ſon Tolaus, 
Alexander's cup-bearer; or whether it brake not 
forth until opportunity had changed it into the paſ- 
ſion of revenge, which was cruelly performed by 
his ſon Caſſanuler; great cauſe of much fear he had, 
which I note in this place, as the ground of effects 
to be produced in very few years. 

At the preſent Craterus was ſent for, and all the 
captains of companies lying near ſollicited to make 
hafte. Not without cauſe; for ii Maredon, there 
could not, at that time, be raiſed more than thirteen 
thouſand foot, and ſix hundred horſe; which muſter 
was of raw ſoldiers, all the force of the country being 
emptied into Ha. The Theſſalians, indeed, who 
had long ſtood firm for Philip and Alexander, who 
alſo were the beſt horſemen of Greece, furniſhed him 
with very brave troops, that might have done 
great ſervice, had their faith held out, which they 
changed for the liberty of Greece. With theſe 
forces did Antipater, in Tpeſſaly, try the fortune of 
a battel with Leoſthenes; rather (as may ſeem) fear- 
ing the increaſe of his enemies power, and rebellion 
of the Greeks (were they not check'd at the firſt) 
than preſuming on his own ſtrength. For Leofthenes, 
had of Athenians, Etolians, and mercenaries, two 
and twenty thouſand foot, beſides the affiſtance of 
many petty ſignories, and of ſome 7/lyrians, and Thra- 
cians : of horſe he brought into the field about two 
thouſand and five hundred; but over- ſtrong he was 


that way alſo, when once the Theſ/alians had re- 


volted unto him. So Antipater loſt the day; and 


his loſs was ſuch, that he neither was able to keep 
the field, nor to make a ſaſe retreat into his own 
country: therefore he fled into the town of Lamia, 
which was well fortified, and well provided ot all 
things neceſſary to bear out a ſiege. Thither did 
Leoſt henes follow him, preſent him battel again, and 
upon refuſal cloſe up the town with earth-works, and 
a wall. There will we leave him for a while, tra- 
velling in the laſt honourable . enterprize that ever 
was undertaken by that great city of 4thens. 


SEC. IV. 
How Perdiccas employed his Army, 


ING Arideus living under the rule of Per- 

diccas, when all the princes were gone each 
to his own province, kept a naked court; all his 
greatneſs conſiſting in a bare title, ſupported by 
the ſtrength of his protector, who cared not for 
him, otherwiſe than to make uſe of him. Per- 
diccas had no province of his own peculiar, neither 
was he like to be welcome to any whom he ſhould 
viſit in his government. A ſtronger army than any 
of the reſt he had, which he might eaſily hope, in 
that unſettled condition of things, to make better 
worth to him than many provinces could have been. 
The better to accompliſh his deſires, he cloſely ſought 
the marriage of Cleopatra, the ſiſter of Alexander; 
yet about the ſame time, he either married Nicea, 
the daughter of Antipater, or made ſuch love to 
her as blinded their eyes, who did not ſomewhat nar- 
rowly ſearch into his doings. 
Ariarathes, 
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ſtood, following the example of his forefathers, 
even. from Pbarnaces I. that reigned in Cappadv- 
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ia, who married Aoſſa, ſiſter to the great Ons. 
Some of his anceſtors had (indeed) been oppreſſed 
by the Per/fians, but what fortune took from them 
at one time, virtue reſtored at another, and their 
faithful princes had much increaſed, all. But: now 
in the fatal period of ſo great an empire, with much 
wiſdom, and (Darius being ſlain) with ſufficient 
honour, he might have acknowledged the Macedo- 
nian in the Per/ian's room. This he did not, nei- 
ther did Alexander call him to account, being oc- 
cupied with greatax cares. But Perdiccas, who had 
no greater huſineſs wherein to entertain his army, 
found it expedient both.fpr the honour of the em- 
pire, to take in that inland kingdom, ſurrounded 
with provinces of the Macedonian conqueſt, and for 


his own particular to have one opportune place of 


ſure retreat, under the government of a ſtedfaſt 
friend. Therefore he enter'd Cappadocia, fought 
with Ariarathes, who drew into the field thirty 
thouſand foot, and fifteen thouſand horſe (a ſtrong; 
army, had it not encounter'd a ſtronger, and better 
trained) won the victory, and thereby the whole 
kingdom. But with much cruelty did he uſe the 
victory: for having taken Ariarathes priſoner with 
many others, he crucified him, and as many of his 
kindred as he could light upon: and fo delivered 
that province to Eumenes, whom of all men living 


he truſted moſt. 


Another part of his forces he had committed to 
Python, rather as to the moſt honourable of ſuch 
as remained about him, than as to the moſt aſſured. 
Python was to ſubdue the Greeks, rebelling in the 
high countries of Aa. About twenty thouſand 
foot, and three thouſand horſe they were (all old 
ſoldiers) who, planted in colonies by Alexander, to 
bridle the barbarous - nations, were ſoon weary of 
their unpleaſant habitations, and the rude people 
among whom they lived: and therefore took ad- 
vantage of the preſent troubles to ſeek unto them- 
ſelves a better fortune. Againſt theſe Python went, 
more deſirous to make them his own, than to de- 
ftroy them: which intent of his Perdiccas diſcover- 
ing, did both give him in charge to put all thoſe 
rebels to the {word, giving the ſpoils of them to 
his ſoldiers, and further enjoined it unto Python's 
captains (his own creatures) that they ſhould ſee 
this command executed. Theſe directions fer uſe 
of the victory might have proved needleſs ; ſo un- 
certain was the victory itſelf, A captain of the 
rebels commanding over three thouſand, corrupted 
by Python, did in the heat of the fight (which was 
very doubtful) retire without neceſſity to a hill not 
far off. This diſmayed the reſt, and gave the day 
to Python, who being far enough from Perdiccas, 


offered compoſition to the vanquiſhed, granting 


unto them their lives and liberty, under condition 
of laying down their arms; and hereupon he gave 
them his faith. Being maſter of theſe companies, 


he might well have a good opinion of his own 


power: all power being then valued by ſtrength in 
tollowers, when as none could vaunt himſelf as free 
lord of any territory. He had thirteen thouſand 
toot, and eight thouſand eight hundred horſe, be- 
ſides theſe new companions, whom needleſs fear 
without great loſs had cauſed to leave the field: 
but in true eſtimation, all the greatneſs whereof | 
Python might think himſelf aſſured, was (and ſoon 
appeared to be) inherent in Perdiccas. For by his 
command were ten thouſand foot, and eight thou- 
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ſand horſe, of "thoſe which followed Python, le- 


vied ; the rulers of the provinces carefully obeying 


the letters of Perdiccas, by which they were enjoin- 


ed to give aſſiſtance to that buſineſs: and by virtue 


of the precept given unto them by Perdiccas, did 
the Macedomam cut in pieces all thoſe poor men 
who had yielded themſelves, leaving Python as 
naked as he came forth to return unto. his great 
A LO od SH ea 
Now was Perdiccas mighty above the mighty, 
and had fair leiſure to purſue his hopes of marriage 
with Cleopatra, and thereby to make himſelf lord 
of all : but this muſt be ſecretly carried for fear of 
oppoſition. © How it ſucceeded” will appear when 
the Lamian war taketh ending. 
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The proceſs of the Lamian war. 


* E left Antipater Hardly beſieged, want- 


ing means to free himſelf without ſuc- 


cours from his friends in Afa. Thoſe helps 


not appearing ſo ſoon as he expected, he came to 
parley with Leofthenes, and would have yielded un- 
to any terms of reaſon, wherewith men poſſeſſed 
with hope of victory do feldom limit their deſires. 
Leofthenes willed him without further circumſtance 
to ſubmit himſelf to diſcretion. This was too 
much for him that had once commanded over them, 
who now required of him ſuch a diſhonourable 
compoſition. Wherefore, knowing that the extre- 
mities, from which as yet he was far enough, could 
bring no worſe with it, Antipater prepared for the 
defence, and the other for winning the town, 
which felt great want of victuals. In this lingrin 
war, the Etolians (whether weary: of fitting ſtil 
at a ſiege, or having buſineſs which they pretended 
at home) took their leave, and returned into their 
own country. Their departure left the trenches ſo 
thinly manned; that Antipater found means to ſal- 
ly out upon his enemies to their great loſs; for 
many were flain, and Leofthenes himſelf among 
them, ere he could be repulſed into the town. Yet 
hereby the Macedonians were nothing relieved ; 
their victuals waſted, and they were not ſtrong 
enough to deal with the Greeks in open fight. Cra- 
terus was long in coming.  Lyfimachus, who was 


neareſt at hand in Thrace, had too much work of 
his own, leading no more than four thouſand foot, 


and two thouſand horſe, againſt Seazbas their king, 
who brought into the field above four times that 
number; and though Iyſimachus, not without loſs, 
had gotten one victory, yet the enemy, abound- 


ing in multitude, felt not the blow fo much as might 


abate his courage. Therefore Leonatus was earneſt- 
ly ſollicited by Antipater's friends, to make all 


haſte to the reſcue. He had the government of 


Phrygia the leſs, and was able to raiſe an army of 
more than twenty thouſand foot, and two thou- 
ſand five hundred horſe, whether levied out of his 


province, or appointed unto hin out of the main 


army, it is uncertain, Certain it is, that he was 
more willing to take in hand the journey into 
Greece, than Antipater was to have him come. For 
Cleopatra had written unto him, defiring his pre- 
ſence at Pella, the chief city of Macedon, and very 
kindly offering herſelf to be his wife; which let- 
ters he kept not ſo cloſe as had been requiſite, and 
therefore brought himſelf into great ſuſpicion, that 
ſoon ended with his life. Antiphilus, choſen gene- 
ral by the Athenians, in place of Leofthenes, hear- 
ing of this, forſook the ſiege of Lamia, -and took 
the ready way to theſe great conquerors of Aſia, 


with purpoſe to give them an evil welcome home, 


before 
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before Antipater. 
had (notwithſtar £tol 
e advantage 0 y the odds 
of two thouland 1 0 2 60 in other CES he was 
ual to him; in I thought He de 

in the fortune of that day he proved he 
won a great victory (chiefly by virtue * 
ſalians) which appeared the greater by the end of _ 
Leonatus himſelf? who Sheng valiantly, was driven 
into a piece of mariſh ground, where he 
death, which he deſperately had ſought among the 
Indians, but it waited for him at home, not far 
from the Place of his nativity. He was the firſt of 
Alexa nder s Captains which died in battel, hut all, 
or moſt of the reſt ſhall follow him the fame way. 
After this day the Athenians did never any thing 
ſuitable to their ancient glory. The vanquiſhed 
Macedonians were too weak to renew the fight, 
and too proud to fly. They betook themſelves to 
high grounds, unfit for ſervice on horſeback, and 
ſo abode in the ſight of the enemy that day; the day 
following, Antipater with his men came into their 
camp, and took the charge of all. The Athenians 
perceiving their ſtrength to be at the greateſt, and 


un leſt that of the enemies ſhould increaſe, did 


earneſtly ſeek to determine the matter quickly by 
another battel, But ſtill Antipater kept himſelf on 

round of advantage: which gave more than rea- 
Dnable confidence to the Greeks, many of whom 
departed to their homes, accounting the enemy to 
be yanquiſhed. This yretchleſneſs (incorrigible in an 
army of voluntiers) was very inexcuſable ; ſeeing 
that the victories by land were very much defaced 
by loſſes by ſea, wage the Athenians, labouring to 


hve. ma themſel ves "PE again . maſters, were 
put to the worlt. 


But now the fatal cap xy the Greece came on, 
of which ſhe never ola delivered unto this 
day. Craterus, with A ſtrong army, having made 
great marches from Cilicia, palled over into Eu- 
rope, and coming into The/aly, joined himſelf with 
Antipater. The forces of Leonatus, Antipatgr, and 


Craterys, being joined in one, contained forty thou- 


ſand weightily armed, three thouſand light-armed 
men, and five thouſand horſe, of which numbers 
the Greeks wanted a thouſand and five hundred in 
horſe, in foot eighteen thouſand. Carefully there- 
fore did Antiphilus labour to avoid the neceſſity of 
a battel, until ſuch time as the towns confederate 
ſhould return unto the camp thoſe bands which had 
ſtraggled from it. But thoſe companies were fo 
flow in coming, and Antipater ſo urgent upon the 
Greeks, that compelled they were to put the matter 
in hazard without further attendance. Like enough 
it is, that with a little more help they had carried 
away the victory; for the Theſ/alians had the up- 
per hand, and held it, until ſuch time as they 
perceived "their battels (overlaid with multitude) re- 
tire unto the higher ground, which cauſed them 
alſo to fall back. So the Macedonians became lords 
of the field, having little elſe to boaſt of, conſider- 
ing, that with the loſs of an hundred and thirty 
men, they had purchaſed only the death of ſome 
five hundred enemies. Yet hereof was great uſe 
made, For the Greeks, as not ſubje& unto the 
full command of one general, and being every one 


deſirous to preſerve his own eſtate and city, con- 


cluded to make a treaty of peace with Autipater; 


who being a ſubtle artificer, and well underſtand- 
ing their aptneſs to diviſion, refuſed to hearken to 
any general compoſition, but willed every city to 
deal apart for itſelf. The intent of his device was 
ſo apparent, that it was rejected; the Greeks chu- 
ſing r to abide the coming of their aſſiſtants, 
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1 Amidator andi rutenus beſieging and winning. ſome 
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| 5 from attending any longer upon other 


found his 


manners, and virtue; but all theſe ornaments con- 


towns in Theſah, which the army of the conſede. 
ated means and caurageito relieve, 'wearied 


mens unlikely hopes, 
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of the Peace granted to Athens by Antipater. | 
Demoſthenes 5 death. 2 


TH E T hefſalians falling off, all See hoon 
followed ſeverally, and ſued for peace; the 
gentle conditions, given to the moſt forward, invi- 
725 quch as were ſlack. Only he —— = 
4 ay held out. Little fayour pw lager 
for, having been authors of this t 
—— not great; the ſeat of the war ae 
from them. But che celerity of Antipater confound. 
ed all their imaginations, who ſat ſtill at Arbent, 
deviſing upon courſes of proſecuiing the war 10 
come, which came to their doors before their con. 
ſultation could find iſſue. 'He was ready to enter 
upon cheir frontiers ; they had no ability to reſiſt, 
and were as heartleſs as friendleſs. All that remain- 
ed was to fend embaſſadors deliring peace upon 
ſome good terms: neceſſity enforcing them to have 
accepted even the very worſt, Phocion, with De- 
wades the Qrator, and Xenocrates the philoſopher, 
were chief of this embaſſage ; Phocion as the moſt 
honourable, Demades as à ſtrong perſwader (both 
of them well reſpected by Antipater) and Xens- 
crates as one admired for wiſdom, gravity of 


fiſting in ſpeculation, and therefore of les regard, 
when their admiration was to coſt much in real 
effects. 

Antipater calling to mind the pride of Leof. 
thenes, required of the 4:henians that they ſhou 
wholly ſubmit themſelves to his pleaſure 3 which 
being (perforce) granted, he commanded them to 
defray the charges of the war paſt, to pay a tine, 
and entertain a garriſon, Further, he abrogated 
the popular eftate, committing the government of 
the city to thoſe of moſt wealth, depriving of the 
right of ſuffrage all ſuch as wanted a convenient 
proportion of riches. 

About nine thouſand they were, all men of good 
ſubſtance, to whom the adminiſtration of the com- 
mon- wealth was given, a number ſufficient ' to re- 
tain the name and form of a Democracy. But the 
raſcal multitude of beggarly perſons, accuſtomed 
to get their livings out of the common troubles, 
being now debarred from bearing offices and giv- 
ing their voices, cry'd out that this was a meer 
Oligarchy, the violent uſurpation of a few incroach- | 
ing upon the publick right. Theſe turbulent fel- 
lows (of whom king Philip had been wont to fay, 
that war to them was peace, and peace war) Anti- 
pater planted in Thrace, and gave them lands to 
manure, leaving as few of them as he could to 
moleſt the quiet of Athens. 

To the fame end (yet withal for fatisfying his 
own ſuſpicions and hatred) he cauſed Demoſthenes 
and Hyperiges, famous orators, with ſome others 
to be ſlain. Had the death of theſe two, eſpecially 
of Demoſtbenes, been forborn, the reſt of his pro- 
ceedings in this action might well have paſſed for. 
very mild: whereas now all ſuch, as either de» 
lighted with the orations of Demoſthenes, or have 


. ſurrender'd their judgments. to authors juſtly ad- 
miring him, as the moſt eloquent of all chat ever 
did ſpeak and write, condemn him utterly, cal- 
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- + him a bloody tyrant. Such 33 and repu- 
3 the how arts find in | civil nations, 
that the evil done to a man, famous in one of 
them, is able to blemiſh any action, how good ſo- 
ever otherwiſe it be, or honourably carried. 

Demoſthenes had taken ſanctuary in the temple 
of Neptune, in the iſle of Calauria ; there did Ar- 
chias (ſent with foldiers by Amipater for the pur- 
poſe) find him, and gently perſwade him to leave 
the place, but not 10 prevailing, he threatned vio- 
lence. Then Demoſthenes, entreating a little re. 
ſpite, as it had been to write ſomething, ſecretly 
took poiſon, which he had kept for ſuch a neceſſi- 
ty, and fo died, rather chuſing to do the laſt exe. 


cution upon himſelf, than to fall into the hands of 


ſuch as hated him. Only this act of his (commen- 
dable, perhaps, in a heathen _—_ argued ſome 
valour in him, who was otherwiſe. too much a 
coward in battel, howſoever valiant in perſwading 
to enterprizes, wherein the way to very honoura- 
ble ends was to be made through paſſages exceed- 
ingly dangerous. He loved money well, and had 
great ſums given him by the Perſian, to incourage 
him in finding work for the Macedonians at home. 


; | Neither did he ill (methinks) in taking from the 


Perſians which loved not his country, great re- 


wards, for ſpeaking ſuch things as tended to his 


country's good; which he did not ceaſe to procure, 
when the Perſians were no longer able to give him 
recompence. Such as in tender contemplation of 
his death can endure no honourable, though true 


mention of Antipater, may (if they can) believe 


Lucian, who tells us, that it was Antipater's pur- 
poſe to have done him great honour. Sure it is, 
that he was a ſtedfaſt enemy to the Macedonians; 
therefore diſcretion required that he ſhould be cut 
off. | 5 

The matters of Athens being thus ordered, the 
chief command was left in the hand of Phocion, a 
virtuous man, and loyer of his country, yet apply- 
ing himſelf to the neceſſity of the times, by. which 
commendations he had both at other times done 
the city much good, and now. procured this peace, 
which (though grievous to freemen, yet favourable 


to the vanquiſhed) he endeavoured carefully to 
preſerve. 1 | 


S Er. VII. 


Ho Craterus and Antipater were draw from their 
Etolian wars into Aſia. The grounds of the firſt 
civil war between the Macedonian lords, 


O Antipater with Craterus returned into Mace- 
» donia, where they ſtrengthened their friendſhip 
with a new alliance, Craterus taking Phila, the 
daughter of Antipater, to wife. 555 
Shortly after they went againſt the E tolians, 
whoſe poverty was not ſo eaſily daunted, as the 
luxurious wealth of the more powerful ſtate of Athens 
had been. Their country was rough and moun- 
tainous, having many places of great faſtneſs, into 
which they conveyed fach of their goods as they 
moſt eſteemed, and of their people as were leaſt 
fit for war, with the reſt they fortified the ſtrong- 
eſt of their cities, and ſo abode the coming of 1 0 
Macedonians, whom they manfully reſiſted. With 
great obſtinacy did the Macedonians contend againſt 
the difficulties of the places, which the Erolians 
made good as long as their victuals held out. But 
when Craterus had ſhut up all paſſages, and utter- 
ly debarred them of il, then were they put to 
a miſerable choice, either to deſcend from their 
ſtrong holds and fight upon equal ground with un- 
WM numbers, or to endure the miſeries of hun- 
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ger and cold; igainſt which they could make no 
long reſiſtance, or to yield themſelves to the Ma- 
cedonians; who, incenſed by the loſs of many good 
ſoldiers, were not like to leave fo ſtubborn ene- 
mies in places which might give confidence to re- 
bellion. In caſes of extremity, much fineneſs of 
wit apprehending all circumſtances of anger com- 
monly doth more hurt, than a blunt conſideration 
of that only, which at the preſent is in hand. 
Theſe Erolians did not as yet want meat, but 
their enemies daily moleſted them, wherefore as yet 
they thought upon nothing but fighting. Fortune 
was gracious to their courage. For ſuch news 
came out of Alia into the Macedonian camp, as 
made Antipater and Craterus think every hour a 
month till they had rid their hands of theſe Eto- 
lians, giving them whatſoever conditions they would 
aſk, yet with purpoſe to call them to ſevere ac- 
count; yea, to root them out of Greece by death, 
or by captivity, when once they ſhould have ſet- 
tled the affairs of Aſia, as they hoped and deſired. 
But of mens purpoſes God is the diſpoſer: in 
whoſe high counſel it was ordained, that this poor 
nation ſhould continue a troubleſome bar to the 
proceedings of Macedon and Greece, and (when 
time had ripened the next - monarchy ) an, open 
gate to let the Roman conquerors into thoſe and: 
other provinces, Likewiſe concerning, the matters. 
of Aſia, the reformation intended by Antipater and 
Craterus was ſo far from taking effect, that it 
ſerved merely, as an introduction to all the civil 
wars enſuing. | 

The. grounds of the Afatic expedition, which 
did fer the world in an uproar, were theſe. Anti- 
pater and Craterus were of Alexander's captains the 
mightieſt in reputation: the one, in regard of his 
ancient precedency, and the preſent rule which he 
bare in the parts of Europe; the other, as of all 
men the buſt beloved, and; moſt reſpected, both of 
Alexander and of the whole army. Next unto 
theſe had Perdiccas been, whom the advantage of 
his preſence at the king's death did make equal, or 
ſaperior to either of theſe, if not to both together. 
The firſt intents of Perdiccas were to have conſort- 
ed with theſe two, and to have been with them a 
third partner in the government of all: to which 
purpoſe he entertained the diſcourſe of marriage 
with one of Antipater's daughters. But feeling in 
ſhort ſpace the ſtrength of that gale of wind which 
bore him up, he began to take wind, and ſoar 
quite another way. Arideus was a very {imple 
man, yet ſerved. well enough to wear the title of 
that majeſty, whereof Perdiccas being, adminiſtra- 
tor, and hoping to become proprietary, the prac- 


je tice was more ſevere than had been in the days of. 


Alexander : the deſire to ſeem terrible being "a. 
familiar with weak princes and their ambitious of- 
ficers, who know no other means of preſerving 
themſelves from contempt, and of giving ſuch a. 
fiery luſtre to their actions, as may dazzle the eyes 
of the beholders. How cruelly the poor Greeks in 
the higher Aſja were all put to the ſword, and how 


tyrannouſly the king and princes of Cappadecia were 
crucified, hath already been ſhewed. The Piſidians 
were the next who felt the wrath of theſe counter- 
feit Alexanders. One city of theirs was, utterly ra- 
zed, the children ſold for ſlaves, and all the reſt 
maſſacred, The Iſaurians, by this example grown 
deſperate, when after two or three days trial they 
found themſelves unable to continue the defence, 
lock*'d themſelves into their houſes, and ſet the 
town on fire, into the flame whereof the young men 
did throw themſelves, after that they had a while 
repelled the Macedonians from the walls. 

1 | Theſ⸗ 
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Theſe exploits being performied, the army had 


no other work than to ſift the aſhes of the burnt 


city for gold and filver ; but Perdiccas had buſineſs 


of greater importance ' troubling his brains. No- 


thing was more contrary to his ends, than to fit 
ſtill without employment, letting his ſoldiers grow 
idle about him, whilſt others grew great, and took 
deep root in their ſeveral provinces. He purpoſed 
therefore to tranſport his forces into Europe, under 
pretence of bringing the king into Macedonia, the 
ſeat of his anceſtors, and head of the empire. The 
king's preſence would make the offices of his vice- 
roys (during the time) actually void; Antipater 
with Craterus being once in caſe of private men, 
and only Perdiccas holding authority, the match 
with Cleopatra might eaſily be made. So ſhould 
greatneſs meet with a good title, and what more 
could be wiſhed ? Some impediment the power of 
Ptol»my might give, who held Egypt well fortified 
with men, but much better with love of the people; 
yet, if the buſineſs proſpered in Macedonia, like 
enough it was that either Prolemy would follow of 
himſelf, or be driven to come to reaſon. Antigo- 
nus likewiſe then governing in Phrygia, a bots. 
headed man, and ill affected to the ſide, was to be 
looked into and made away, for fear of further 
trouble. So thought Perdiccas, and was deceived 
in ſo thinking. Antigonus was as good a man of 
war, of as deep a judgment, as high a ſpirit, and 
as great undertaking, as any of Alexander's cap- 
tains. His employments had been leſs than ſome 
of theirs, which made him alſo the leſs reſpected; 
but his thoughts were as proud as theirs ; for he 
valued himſelf by his own worth, not by the opi- 
nions of other men ; with careful attention had he 


watched Perdiccas, and ſounded the depth of his 


purpoſes, which it was now high time to diſcover, 
For Perdiccas, having with a jealous eye pryed into 


the demeanour of Antigonus, and finding him no 


way fit for his turn, cauſed him to be charged with 
ſuch accuſations as might ſuffice to take away his 
life, eſpecially by a judge that ſought his death. 
This device Autigonus would not ſeem to perceive, 
but prepared himſelf in ſhew to make anſwer, in- 
deed to make eſcape, which eaſily he did, put- 
ting himſelf and his fon Demetrius aboard of ſome 
Athenian gallies that carried him to Antipater, la- 
den with ſuch tidings as finiſhed the Erolian war 
before mentioned. 

As the coming of Antigonus made Craterus and 
Antipater manifeſtly perceive their own danger: fo 
his flight gave Perdiccas to underſtand that his in- 
tentions were laid open, and muſt now be juſtified 
by the ſword. Therefore he prepared as faſt as he 
could, not only for defence, but (as having on his 
{ide the king's name) to meet with them at home, 
who were nothing ſlack in providing to encounter 
him. Prolemy being advertiſed of theſe procedings, 
and conſidering how nearly they concerned him, ſi- 
ded with Autipater. To his government of Egypt 
he had annexed the dominion of Cree, not with- 
out conſent of the chief citizens; and now in the 
midſt of theſe garboils he celebrated the funeral of 
Alexander with great ſolemiity, purchaſing thereby 
to himſelf much good will and many partakers, 
notwithſtanding the terrible report of the king's ar- 
my coming againſt him. ; 


SecrT. VIII. 
Perdiccas's voyage iato Egypt, and his death. 


WIERDICCAS, uncertain which way to bend 
his main power, at length reſolved to ſet up- 
on Ptolemy; leaving Eumenes to keop to his ule, 


were devoured by crocodiles ; a miſerable Ipecta- 


of the Won Db. Book IV. 
againſt Craterus and Antipater, the parts of Aſia 
bordering upon Europe. ret, © 9904 off 
It may ſeem ſtrange, that he did not rather make 
head againſt thoſe who were to come out of Grecce 
with a great number, and of more able men than 
Ptolemy could bring. Perhaps he thought to make 
a quick end with Prolemy; or believed that Crate. 
rus would not be ready for him ſoon enough. Sure 
it is that he took a bad courſe, and made it worſe 
with ill handling. | 
Piolemy by his ſweet behaviour allured many to 
his party, without help of any bad arts. Perdiccas 
contrariwiſe was full of infolency, which never 
failed to be rewarded with hatred ; that is truly Wl 
defined, An affectation founded upon opinion of 
an unjuſt contempt. The whole ſtory of his pro- 
ceedings in Egypt is not worth relating: for he 
did nothing of importance; but (as a wilful man) 
tired his followers, and waſted them in hard en- 
terpriſes without ſucceſs. His moſt forcible at- 
tempt was upon a little town called the Camels 
Hall thither he marched by night, with more 
haſte than good ſpeed ; for Prolemy preventing him, 
did put himſelf into the place, where behaving him- 
ſelf not only as a good commander, but as a ſtout 
ſoldier, he gave the foil to Perdiccas, cauſing him 
to retire with loſs, after a vehement, but vain aſ- 
ſault continued one whole day. The night follow- 
ing, Perdiccas made another journey (which was 
his laſt) and came to the diviſions of NMilus, over 
againſt Memphis. There with much difficulty he 
began to paſs over his army into an iſland where 
he meant to encamp. The current was ſtrong, the 
water deep, and hardly fordable. Wherefore he 
placed his elephants above the paſſage, to break 
the violence of the ſtream, and his horſemen be- 
neath it, to take up ſuch as were carried away by 
ſwiftneſs of the water. A great part of his army 
being arrived on the further bank, the channel be- 
gan to wax deep; lo that whereas the former com- 
panties had waded up to the chin, they who ſhould 
have followed could find no footing. Whether 
this came by riſing of the water, or flitting away of 
the ground (the earth being broken with the feet 
of ſo many men, horſe, and elephants) no reme- 
dy there was, but ſuch as had paſs'd muſt re-paſs 
again, as well as they might : for they were too 
weak for the enemy, and could not be relieved 
by their fellows. With great confuſion therefore 
they committed themſelves to the river, wherein 
above two thouſand of them periſhed, a thouſand 
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cle even to ſuch as were out of danger; ſuch as 
were ſtrong and could ſwim recovered the camp, 
many were carried down the ſtream, and driven to 
the contrary bank, where they fell into the hands 
of their enemies. 

This misfortune exaſperated the ſoldiers a- 
gainſt their general, giving liberty to their 
tongues, which long time had concealed the e- 
vil thoughts of their hearts. While they were 
thus murmuring, news came from Prolemy, which 
did ſet them in an uproar. Prolemy had not only 
ſhewed much compaſſion on thoſe who fell into his 
hands alive, but performed all rights of funeral to 
the dead carcaſes, which the river had caſt upon 
his ſide ; and finally, ſent their bones and aſhes 
to be interred by their kinſmen or friends. This 
did not only move the common ſoldiers, but 
made the captains fall to mutiny, thinking it 
unreaſonable to make war upon ſo virtuous and 
honourable a perſon, to fulfil the pleaſure of a 
lordly ambitious man, uſing them like ſlaves, The 
ſedition growing ſtrong, wanted only a heads 

whic 
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++ is quickly found. Pylbon Was there, ho in- 
ho hed Perdiciin; for the diſgrace which he 
had ſuffered by his procurement after the victory 
n the rebellious Greeks. Python had lived in 


honourable place about Alexander 3 he was in the 


viſion of the provinces made governour of Media; 


ollowed Perdiccas, and being in all things 
NM excepted) equal to him, had ne- 
vertheleſs been ſcornfully uſed by him, which now 
ited. 
pr 2 1250 a good part of the horſe, which con- 
ſiſted of the gentry (che footmen having declared 
themſelves before) he entered the tent of Perdiccas, 
where, without further circumſtance, they all ran 
upon him, and flew him. Such end had the proud 
miſgoverning authority of Perdiccas. He might 
have lived as great as any, could he have ſuffered 
any as great as himſelf; yea, perad venture, maſter 
of all, had he not been too maſterly over thoſe 
which were already his. N 
The next day Ptolemy came into the camp, where 
he was joyfully received; he excuſed himſelf of 
things paſt, as not having been author, or given 
cauſe of the war, and was eaſily believed: the favour 
of the army being ſuch towards him, that needs 


they would have made him protector in the room of 


Perdiccas. But this he refuſed. It was an office 
fit for one, that would ſeek to increaſe his greatneſs 
with his trouble. Ptolemy was well enough already; 
wherefore for his own quiet he forbare to accept 1t, 
and for their well-deſerving of him, he procured 
that honourable charge to Python, and to Arideus 
the captain, who having had ſome companies of ſol. 
diers to furniſh with their attendance the ſolemnities 
of Alexander's funerals, did with them adhere to 
him againſt Perdiccas. 5 

In the midſt of theſe buſineſſes came news of 
two great victories obtained by Eumenes; which 
news, had they arrived two or three days ſooner, 
had been entertained with joyful acclamations; and 
would have given ſuch reputation to Perdiccas, as 
had cauſed both his private maligners to continue 
his open flatterers, and his open enemies to have 
accepted any tolerable compoſition. But theſe 
good tidings coming in ill time, when death had 
ſtopped the ears which would have given them 
welcome, found bad acceptance, as ſhall be ſhewed 
hereafter. | 


"SEO T: IX; 
Victories of Eumenes in the lower Aſia. 


Efore we proceed 1n the relation of things, hap- 
B pening about the perſon of the king, it is 
meet that we ſpeak of thoſe buſineſſes in the lower 
Aſia, which were handled by Eumenes with no- 
table dexterity, whilſt Perdiccas was occupied in 
the Egyptian wars, Alcetas, the brother of Per- 
diccas, and Neoptolemus, had received command 
from Perdiccas to be aſſiſtant to Eumenes, and to 
follow his directions. But Alcetas made flat anſwer, 
that he would not; alledging the back wardneſs 
of his men to bear arms againſt ſo great a perſon 
as Antipater, and a man ſo much honoured as Cra- 


zerus. Neoptolemus was content to make fair ſnew, 


but inwardly he repined at the precedency given 
to Eumenes, as thinking himſelf the better man. 
Eumenes diſcovering, 


heart, wiſely diſſembled with him, in hope to win 
him by gentle behaviour and ſweet language, that 
commonly are loſt, when beſtowed upon arrogant 
creatures, Yet, the better to fortify himſelf, that 
he might ſtand upon his own ſtrength, he raiſed 


Drawing together a hundred of the 


through the counterfeited 
looks of Neoptolemus, the miſchief lurking in his 
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out of the countries under his juriſdiction; about 
ſix thouſand horſe, giving many privileges to ſuch 
as were ſerviceable, and training them well up. Not 
without great need: for when upon advertiſement of 
the great preparations made by. Craterus and Anti- 
pater (who had newly paſſed the 7Je/leſponr) for the 
invaſion of his provinces, he willed Neoprolemas to 
come to him with all his power; Neeptolemus did 
indeed advance, but in hoſtile manner; tho* unpro- 
voked, preſented him battel. Neoptolemus had ſe- 
cretly covenanted with Antipater to lay open the 
way for him to the conqueſt of Aſia, which now 
intending to perform, he was ſhamiefully diſappoint- 
ed. For tho? his footmen, being all Macedonians; 
had much the better, and prevailed far upon Eume- 
nes's battels; yet were his horſe driven out of the 
held, and himſelf compelled, with a few of them, 
to run away, leaving naked the backs of his Mace- 
donian footmen, to be charged by Eumenes, who 
forced them in ſuch wiſe, that caſting down their 
pikes, they cry*d for mercy, and gladly took their 
oath to do him faithful ſervice. Antipater and 
Craterus endeavoured with many goodly promiſes 
to draw Eumenes into their ſociety, who contrari- 
wile offered himſelf, as a means of reconciliation, 
between Perdiccas and Craterus, whom he dearly 
loved; profeſſing withal his hatred to Antipater, 
and conſtant faith to the cauſe which he had under- 
taken to maintain. | 

Whilſt theſe negotiations were on foot, Neopto- 
lemus came with his broken crew to Antipater and his 
aſſociates, vilifying Eumenes, and calling him a 
Scribe (at which fooliſh railing they laugh'd) but 
extolling the virtue of Craterus, as well he might, 
with high commendations; aſſuring them, that if 


Craterus did but once appear, or that his voice were 


but heard by any Macedonian in Eumenes's camp, 
the victory was won, for they would all forthwith 
revolt unto him. Earneſtly therefore he deſired 
them to give him aid againſt Eumenes, and eſpeci- 
ally requeſted that Craterus might have the leading 
of the army to be ſent. Their own affections did ea- 
ſily lead them to condeſcend to his motion; and 
good hope there was, that the reputation of Crate- 
rus might prevail as much, as the force which he 
drew along. For he had in the midſt of 4Jexander's 
vanities, when others (imitating their king) betook 
themſelves to the Perſian faſhions of garments and 
cuſtoms, retained the ancient Macedonian form of 
behaviour and apparel ; - whereby he became ver 

gracious with the common ſoldiers, who beheld theſe 
new tricks of Aſia with diſcontented eyes, as reproach- 
ful and derogatory to the manners of their native 
country. So Antipater took the way towards Cilicia, 
to hold Perdiccas at bay, and to join with Pzolemy, 
Craterus uled great celerity, to have taken Eumenes 
revelling (as he hoped) according to the common 
faſhion of captains after a great victory. But he 
had a wary and well-adviſed enemy to encounter, 
who kept good eſpial upon him, and with much 


. wiſdom foreſaw all that was to be feared, and the 


means of prevention, which his courage did not fail 
to execute. | | 
Eumenes was not ignorant, that Craterus was able 

to defeat him without battel, yea, without ſtroke z 
him therefore he feared more than the army follow- 
ing him (yet the army following him was ſuch. as 
much exceeded his own in footmen, but was inferiour 
in horſemen) and thought it more uneaſy to keep 
the Macedonians from revolting to him, than from 
knowing him. Hereupon he took in hand a ſtrange 
piece of work, which deſperation (of all courſes 
elſe) taught him, and wiſe managing, proſperouſly 
accompliſhed, He gave out reports, that Neopro- 
lemus 
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The HISTORY of: the WorLD. Book, IV. 


lemus was returned with ſuch company. as he could. mation. or note. Otherwiſe it is not unlikely, chat. 


join with him. Having animated his men 


hated among them (as having been vanquiſhed by 


ſome of them, and forſaken by others in plain field, 
whilſt they valiantly fought in his quarrel) he took 


great care to keep, them from receiving any intelli- 
gence of the enemies matters. Peremptorily he. 


commanded, that no meſſenger nor trumpeter ſhould. 


be admitted ; and not herewith ſatisfied, he placed 
againſt Craterus no one Macedonian, nor any other 
that much would have regarded him had he been 
known: but Thracians, Cappadocians, and Perſians, 
under the leading of ſuch, as thought more highly 
of none, than of Perdiccas and himlelt, To het. 
alſo he gave in charge, that without ſpeaking or 
hearkening to any word, they ſhould run upon the 
enemy, and give him no leiſure to ſay or do any 
thing, but fight. The directions which he gave 
to others, he did not fail to execute in his own per- 
ſon: but placing himſelf in the right wing of his 


battel, oppoſite to Veoptolemus, who (as he under- 


ſtood conducted the left wing on the contrary ſide, 
he held the Macedonians arranged in good order, 
and ready to charge the enemy as ſoon as the 
diſtance would give leave. A riſing piece of ground 
lay between them, which having aſcended, the ar- 
mies diſcovered each other: bur that of Eumenes 
every way prepared for the fight, the other wearied 
with long journies, which over-haſtily they had 
made, ſeeking the deceitful iſſue of frivolous hopes. 
Then was it high time for Craterus (having failed 
in ſurpriſing them as enemies) to diſcover himſelf 
to his old friends and fellow-ſoldiers, of whom he 
could ſee none. Phœnix, a Tenidian, and Artaba- 
245, a Perſian, had the leading of that ſide, who 
mindful of their inſtructions, began to give upon 
him with ſuch countenance, as told him his error; 
which to redeem, he bad his men fight and win 
the day, and take the ſpoil to themſelves. But 
the bear whoſe ſkin he ſells, , is not yet caught. 
The ground whereon the battel was fought gave 
moſt advantage to the horſe, who encountered ve- 
ry roughly on all parts; eſpecially about Eume- 
nes and {\eoptolemus, Who as ſoon as they had diſ- 
covered one another, could not contain themſelves, 


but with great rage met body to body, and letting 


looſe their bridles, grappled fo violently together, 
that their horſes-ran from under them, leaving both 
of them tumbling on the ground. Neoprulemws 
roſe firſt up, but Eumenes had his ſword firſt 
drawn, wherewith he houghed the other, cauſing 
him to fall down and fight upon one knee. In 
this conflict they received many wounds, but We- 
optolemus giving flight ones, took ſuch as were deadly, 
by which he died in the place, and was there (be- 
ing half-dead, half. alive) ſtripped by his mortal 
enemy, whoſe revilings he requited, lying even at 
the laſt gaſp, with one wound in the groin, dange- 
rous, had it not wanted force. The death of Ne- 
optolemus cauſed his followers to run away upon the 
ſpur, and ſeek ſhelter behind the battels of their 
foot. They were nothing hotly purſued: for Eu- 
menes pained himſelf to carry ſuccour to his left 
wing, which he ſuſpected much to be diſtreſſed, 
but found accompanied with the fame fortune, that 
had aſſiſted him when he fought in perſon. Cra- 
terus had gallantly borne himſelf a while, and ſuſ- 
tained the impreſſion of Ar;abazus and Phenix, 
with more courage than force ; holding it, nothing 
agreeable with his honour to retire and protract the 
fight, when he was charged by men of little eſti- 


ther together, and had gotten Pigres (a captain 
of no great eſtimation, who, lay not far off) to 


he might have either. carried the day, or preſerved 
himſelf to. a better adventure by giving ground, as 


1en againſt the reſt (when he and Neoptolemus were ſlain) did. 
Neoptolemus, whom he knew to: be deſpiſed and , . 


But whilſt he fought to preſerve; his reputation, he 
loft his life by the, fall A his horſe, 85 his fine 
from his horſe, through force of a wound received; 
upon which accident.he was. trampled under foot by. 
many that knew him not, and. ſo periſhed un- 
known, till it was too late ta know it. Eumenes, 
coming to the place where he lay, made great la- 
mentation, as having. always loved. and honoured 
raterus, Of, whoſe. death he. was now. become the 
inſtrument. The vanquiſhed army. entertained a. 
treaty of peace with Eumenes, making ſhew, of wil. 
lingneſs to become. his followers ; but their intent. 
was only to refreſh themſelves, which (by his per- 
miſſion) having done, they ſtole away by night, 
and fled towards Antipatcr. 8 
This battel fought within ten days of the for- 
mer, won to Eumenes more reputation than good 
will: for his own ſoldiers took the death of Crate- 
rus heavily; and the armies lying further off 
were enraged with the news. But other matters. 
there were which incenſed men againſt him, be- 
ſides the death of Craterus, whereot it manifeſtly. 
appeared, that he was as ſorry as any that pretend- 
ed greater heavineſs. His army wanted pay. This, 
was a great fault; which he wiſely amended, by, 
giving to them the ſpoil of ſuch towns as were, ill-. 
affected to him. So he redeemed the love of his. 
own men, who of their mere motion appointed un- 
to him a guard for defence of his perſon. Others, 
were not ſo eaſy to be reconciled. They, who had 
been traytors to Perdiccas, hated him for his faitk- 
fulneſs, as greatly as they thought that he would 
hate them tor their falſhood ; neither found rhey 
any fairer way of excuſing their late revolt, than by, 
accuſing and condemning, the ſide. which they had, 
forſaken, Wherefore they proclaimed Eumenes a 
traytor, and condemned him to die: but it was an 
eaſter matter to give that ſentence, than to put it 
in execution. | 


Ser. XX 


Quarrels between Eurydice the queen, and Python 
the protector. Python reſigns bis office, into 
which Antipater is choſen. 


P YTHON and Arideus being choſen protectors 
of king Arideus, and the children of Alexander, 
took the way to Aſia the leſs, conducting the army 
through ria. Of theſe two Python was the 
greater in reputation, yet far too weak to ſuſtain ſo 
important a charge, For Eurydice, wife to king, 
Arideus, was come to her huſband, a lady of a 
maſculine ſpirit, well underſtanding what ſhe was 
or ſhould be, and thinking her ſelf able to ſup- 
port the weight, which fortune had laid upon, her. 
fooliſh huſband, being due to her ow: title: Her 
mother Cyna, ſiſter to Alexander by her tather, king 
Philip, was married (as hath been ſhewed) to Amęn- 
tas, who was right heir to the kingdom of, Mace- 
don, being the only ſon of king Perdiccas, Philip's 
elder brother. * 
This Cyna was a warlike woman; fhe had led 
armies, and (as a true ſiſter of Alexander) fighting 
hand to hand with Ceria queen of the Phrygianss 
a virago like unto her ſelf, had ſlain her. She 
brought up this Eurydice in the fame unwoman- 
ly art of war, who now among the ſoldiers be- 
gan to put in practice the rudiments of her educa- 
tion, to the ſmall contentment of Py;boy, that 


could not brook her too curious ling in his 


char ge. 


7 


change. Whether it were ſo that Python had ſome 
ſe to advance the ſon of Alexander by Roxa- 


1a, to the kingdom (as once he had ſought to do ;) 
„b rhether che queen did fuſpect him of ſome ſuch 


with him, quarrel ſhe did, which diſturbed 

* d N againſt Eumenes. The army ha- 
ving ſhaken off ſuch a rank-rider as Pergiccas, 
would not afterwards be reined with a twined thread. 
Python, bearing himſelf upon his office, took upon 
him to give directions in the king's name, which 
the queen did oftentimes controul, uſing the ſame 
name, with more authority, and better liking of the 
ſoldiers. Python, ſeeing this, would needs reſi 
his office, whether upon wearineſs of the contenti- 
ons daily growing, or on purpoſe to bring the 
geen into envy, it 1s uncertain, Perhaps he thought, 
hat now being the far worthieſt man in the camp, 
he ſhould be intreated to retain the place, and have 
his authority confirmed, or (as might be) increaſed, 
were it but for want of a fit ſucceſſor. Eurydice 
was nothing ſorry at this courſe ; for now ſhe thought 
to manage the affairs of the empire at her own will, 


rector. But the ſoldiers diſappointed both her and 
Python of their contrary expectations; chooſin 
Antipater, the only powerful man of Alexander's 
captains then living, into the room of Python. 
Hereat the queen fretted exceedingly, and began to 
deal earneſily with the Macedonians, that they ſhould 
acknowledge no lord fave only the king their ſove- 


raign. Yet ſhe failed of her purpoſe, being hin- 
der'd (as may ſeem) by three things: the apparent 


weakneſs of her husband, the growth of Alexan- 
ders children, who (though born of outlandiſh wo- 


army near at hand arrived in few days at the camp, 
and enforced Eurydice to hold her ſelf content. An- 
tipater was of ſuch power, that he needed not to 
work by any cloſe devices, as Perdiccas had done 
he had no concurrents, all the governours of pro- 
vinces that remained alive acknowledged him their 


| better; yea, many of them he diſplaced out of 


hand, putting others in their room. This done, 


he took the king, queen, and princes along with 


him into Macedonia, leaving Antigonus general of 
the royal army: to whom for his good ſervices done, 
and to be done againſt Eumenes, he gave the rule 
of Sufiana, beſides his former provinces, and com- 


mitted into his hands the government of Alia du- 
ring that war, 5 


Ser. . 


Antigonus lieutenant of Aſia, wins a battel of Eu- 
menes, and beſiegeth him in Nora: he vanquiſheth 
other followers of Perdiccas. 


ERE begins the greatneſs of Antigonus, 
whoſe power in few years over-growing the reſt, 
wanted little of ſpreading it ſelf over the whole 
monarchy. He was to make war upon Eumenes, 


| DAlcetus the brother, and Attalus the brother-in-law, 


to Perdiccas: work enough to keep his army em- 
ployed in the publick ſervice, till ſuch 58 as he 
might find occaſion to make uſe of it in his own 


| buſineſs, The firſt of theſe which he undertook. 


was Eumenes, with whom Alcetus and Attalus re- 
tuſed to join, having unſeaſonably contended with 
him in time of common danger about the chief place. 
Eumenes had an army ſtrong in number, courage, 
and all needful proviſions z but obedient only at diſ- 
cretion. Therefore Antigonus tryed all ways of cor- 
rupting his ſoldiers, tempting firſt the whole army 


No. XXXII. 
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intent; or whether only deſire of rule cauſed her to 


being freed from the troubleſome aſſiſtance of a pro- 


men). were bred in the Macedonian camp; and the 
mightineſs of Antipater, who commanding a great 
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with lettets; which practice Failing by the ctiining 
of Eumenes (who made ſhew as if he himſelf hac 


| 
Un 


) ſcattered abroad thoſe letters to try the faith of his 


men) he dealt . wich ſuch captains, as he 
thought moſt eaſie to be won. Of theſe captains 
one rebelled, breaking out too haſtily before any 
help was near him, yet looking ſo careleſly to him- 
ſelf, that he and his were ſurpriſed, when he 
thought his enemies far off. Another follower of 
Eumenes (or rather of good fortune, which he 
thought now to be in company with Antiponus ) 
kept his treachery ſecret, reſerving it for the time 
of execution, Upon confidence of the treaſon, 


gn which this falſe man Apollonides had undertaken, 


Antigonus preſented battel to Eumenes; in the heat 
whereof, Apollonides, general of the horſe to Eu- 
menes, fled over to the contrary ſide with ſuch as 
he could get to follow him: but was cloſely follow- 
ed by ſome, whoſe company he deſired not. Eu- 
menes, perceiving the irrecoverable miſchief which 
this traiterous practice brought upon him, purſued 
the villain, and cut him off before he could thruſt 
himſelf into the troops of Antigonus, and boaſt of 
his treachery. This was ſome comfort to Eumenes 
in the loſs of that battel, which diſabled him utter- 


g ly to keep the field, and left it very hard for him 


to make a ſafe retreat, Yet one thing he did, which 
much amazed his enemies, and (though a matter of 
ſmall importance) cauſed Antigonus himſelf to ad- 
mire his high reſolution. It was held no ſmall part 
of the victory to get poſſeſſion of the dead bodies. 
Eumenes, whilſt Antigonus held him in chace, tur- 
ned out of the way, and fetching a compaſs retur- 
ned to the place where the battel had been fought; 
there he burned 1 ing to the manner of the 
time) the bodies of his own men, and interred the 
bones and aſhes of the captains and common ſol- 
diers apart, raiſing up heaps of earth as mountains 
over them, and ſo went his way. As this bold ad- 
venture bred in the Macedonians (returned to their 
camp) great admiration of his brave ſpirit ; ſo the 
news which Menander (who was ſet to look unto 
their carriages) brought and publiſhed among them, 
enticed them to love him as their honourable friend. 
He had found. Menander in an open plain, careleſs, 
as after an aſſured victory, and loaded with the ſpoils 
of many nations, the rewards of their Jong ſervice, 
all which. he might have taken: but fearing leſt 
ſuch a purchaſe ſhould prove a heavy burthen to him, 
whole chief hope conſiſted in ſwift expedition, he 
gave ſecret warning to Menander to flie to the moun- 


tains, whilſt he detained his men (whom authority 
could not have reſtrained) by this ſleight, ſetting 


them to bait their horſes. The Macedonians extol- 
led him for this courteſie, as a noble gentleman, 
that had forborn when it lay in his power to ſtrip 
them out of all their wealth, and make their chil 
dren ſlaves, and to raviſh their wives: but Antigo- 
nus told them, that he had not forborn to do this 
out of any good will to them; but out of mere 
ſubtilty had avoided thoſe precious fetters, which 
would have hinder'd his ſpeedy flight. He told 
them true: for Eumenes did not only think all car- 


riages to be over-burdenſome, but the number of 


his men to be more troubleſome than available, in 


his intended courſe, Wherefore he ſent them from 
him as faſt as he could, wiſhing them to ſhift for 
themſelves ; and retaining only five hundred horſe, 
and two hundred foot. When he had wearied An- 


tigonus a while in following him up and down, he 


came to Nora; where again, keeping no more a- 
bout him, than neceſſity required to make good the 
place, he rovingly diſmiſſed all the reſt. Nora 
was a little fortreſs in the borders of Lycaonia and 

6 K 8 Cappadocia, 
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had ſtirred in the quarrel of Perdiccas, prevailing 
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Cappadocia, ſo ſtrongly ſituated, that it ſeemed. 
impregnable, and ſo Well victualled and ſtored with 
all neceſſaries, that it might hold out for many years. 
Thither did Antigonus follow him, with more de- 
fire to make him his friend, than to vanquiſh him in 
war. To this purpoſe he entertained parley with him, 
but in vain, For whereas Autigonus offered him 
pardon, and his love; Eumenes required reſtitution 
of his provinces, which could not be granted with- 
out. Antipater's conſent. Then was Norg cloſed up ; 
where Antigonus leaving ſufficient ſtrength for con- 
tinuance of the ſiege, took his journey into Piſidia, 
againſt Alcetus and Attalus, with whom he made 
ſhort work. He came upon them unexpected, and 
ſeized on paſſages, which wanted not men, but ſuch 
a captain as Eumenes, to have defended them. Al- 
cetus and Attalus, as they had been too ſecure before 
his coming, ſo were they too adventurous in fight- 
ing at the firſt ſight, upon all diſadvantages ; and 
their folly was attended with ſuitable event. Atta- 
lus, with many principal captains, was taken; A.- 
cetus fled to the city of Termeſus, where the love of 
the younger ſort toward him was ſo vehement, that, 
ſtopping their ears againſt all perſwaſions of the an- 


cient men, they needs would hazard their lives and 


their country in his defence, Yet this availed him 
nothing; for the governors of the town, having ſe- 
cretly compounded with Antigonus, cauſed the 
young men to ſally out; and uſing the time of 
advantage, they with their ſervants did fet upon 
Alcetus, who unable to reſiſt, flew himſelf. His 
dead body was conveyed to Antigonus, and by 
him barbarouſly torn, was caſt forth without bu- 
rial. When Antigonus was gone, the young men 
interred the carcaſe with ſolemn funerals, having 
once been minded to fet on fire their own town, 
in revenge of his death, Such favour had he pur- 


chaſed with courteous liberality ; but to make an able 
general, one virtue, how great ſoever, is inſuffi- 


cient. | 
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Ptolemy wins Syria and Phenicia, The death of 
Antipater, 


HILST theſe things were in doing, the 
reſt of the princes lay idle, rather ſeeking 
to enjoy their governments for the preſent, than to 
confirm or enlarge them. Only Prolemy looking 
abroad, won all Syria and Phenicia: an action of 
great importance, but not remarkable for any cir- 
cumſtance in the managing. He ſent a lieutenant 
thither with an army, who quickly took Laomedon 
priſoner, that ruled there by appointment of Anti- 
Pater, and formerly of Perdiccas, but (as may ſeem) 
without any great ſtrength of ſoldiers, far from aſſi- 
ſtants, and vainly relying upon the authority which 
had given him that province, and was now occu- 
pied with greater cares, than with ſceking to main- 
tain him 1n his office, | 
Antipater was old and ſickly, deſirous of reſt, 
and therefore contented to let Antigonus purſue the 
diſpatch of thoſe buſineſſes in Ia. He had with 
him Polyſperchon, one of the moſt ancient of Alex- 
ander's captains, that had lately ſuppreſſed a dan- 
gerous inſurrection of the Etolians, which nation 


mma. 4 


far at the firſt, but ſoon loſing all that they had 


gained, whilſt Antipater was abroad in his Cilician 


expedition. In this Poly/perchou Antipater did re- 
poſe great confidence; ſo far forth, that (ſuſpect- 
ing the youth of his own ſon Caſſander of inſuffi- 
ciency in ſo great a charge) he bequeathed unto 
him on his death-bed the government of Macedon 


and Greece, together with his office of protector. 
ſhip. So Antipater died, being fourſcore years old, 
having always travelled in the great affairs of 
mighty princes, with ſuch reputation, that Alexan- 
der in all his greatneſs was jealous of him, and the 
ſucceſſors of Alexander did either quietly give place 
unto him, or were unfortunate in mak ing oppoſitions. 
In his private qualities he was a ſubtle man, tem- 
perate, frugal, and of a, philoſophical behaviour; 
not unlearned, as having been ſcholar to Ariſtotle, 
and written ſome hiſtories He had been much 
moleſted by Olympias, Alexander's mother, whom 
after the death of her ſon he compelled to abſtain 
from coming into Macedonia, or intermedling in 
matters of eſtate ; yea, at his own death he gave 
eſpecial direction, that no woman ſhould be per- 
mitted to deal in the adminiſtration of the empire. 
But this precept was ſoon forgotten; and yet, ere 
long, by ſorrowful experience approved to have 
been ſound and good. 


S1 e r. XIII. 


Of Polyſperchon, who ſucceeded unto Antipater in 


the protectorſbip. The inſurrection of Caſſander 
againſt him. | 


Olyſperchon was very ſkilful in the art of war, 
having long time been apprentice in that oc- 
cupation; other qualities, requiſite in ſo high an 
office as he underwent, either nature had not given 
to him, or time had robbed him of them. He 
managed his buſineſs more formally than wiſely, 
as a man of a ſecond wit, fitter to aſſiſt than to 
command in chief. At the firſt entrance upon the 
ſtage, he called to council all his friends, wherein, 
for weighty conſiderations (as they who weighed 
not the contrary reaſons held them) the queen O- 
Iympias was revoked out of Epirus into Macedon, 
that the preſence of Alexander's mother might coun- 
tenance and ſtrengthen their proceedings. For the 
condition of the times requiring, that the governors 


ol provinces abroad ſhould keep greater armies than 


were needful or eaſy to be retained about the perſon 
of the king in Macedonia, it ſeemed expedient, that 
the face of the court ſhould be filled with all ma- 
jeſty, that might give authority to the injunc- 
tions from thence proceeding, and by an awful re- 
gard contain within the bounds of duty ſuch as could 
not by force have been kept in order, being ſtrong, 
and lying too far off. | 
Such care was taken for prevention of imaginary 
dangers and out of ſight, whilſt preſent miſchief 
lay unregarded in their boſoms. Caſſander, the fon 
of Antipater, was not able to diſcover that ſufficien- 
cy in Poly/perchoz, for which his father had repoſed 
in him ſo much confidence: neither could he diſcern 


ſuch odds in the quality of himſelf and Polyſperchon, 


as was in their fortune, He was left captain of 
one thouſand, which office, by practice of thoſe 
times, was of more importance than the title now 
ſeems to imply. He ſhould thereby have been as 
camp-maſter, or lieutenant-general to the other, a 
place no way ſatisfying his ambition, that thought 
himſelf the better man. Therefore he began to 
examine his own power, and compare with the 
forces likely to oppoſe. All that had relied on his 
father were his own aſſured, eſpecially ſuch as com- 
manded the garriſons beſtowed in the principal ci- 
ties of Greece. The like hope was of the mag]- 
ſtrates, and others of principal authority in thoſe 
Common-weals, whoſe forms had been corrected 
by Antipater, that they would follow the ſide, and 
draw in many partakers: it concerned theſe men 


in their own particular, to adhere unto the cap- 
\ tains 
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tains by whom their faction was upheld, ind by 


the raſcal multitude, covetous of regaining 
n Lied wer which they had formerly ex- 
erciſed over the p 1Zens in 
order, obeying their betters perforce. Beſides theſe 
helps, Caſſander had the ſecret love of queen Eu- 


rydice, who had in 50 b render d him ſuch cour- 


teſy, as was due only to her husband. But neither 


the queen's favour, nor all his other poſſibilities, 


gave him confidence to break out into open rebel- 
lion, becauſe he ſaw Poly/perchon much reverenced 
among the Macedonians, and ſtrong enough to 
ſuppreſs him before 'he could haye made head, 
Therefore he made ſhew of following his pleaſures 
in the country, and calling many of his friends 
about him, under pretence of hunting, adviſed with 
them upon the fafeſt courſe, and moſt free from 
all ſuſpicion. The neceſſity was apparent of raiſing 
an army, before the buſineſs was ſet on foot; and 


to do this, opportunity preſented him with fair 


means. Prolemy had by fine force, without any 
commiſſion; annexed Syria to his government of 
Egypt and Cyrene this was too much either for the 


king to truſt him with, or for him to part with. 
Antigonus, upon the firſt news of Antipater's death, 


began to lay hold upon all he could get, in ſuch 
ſort, that he manifeſtly diſcovered his intent of 
making himſelf lord of all Aa. Theſe two 
therefore ſtood in no need of a civil war; which 
Caſſander well noted, and preſumed withal, that 
the friendſhip which had paſſed between his 
father and them, would avail him ſomewhar. 
Whereupon he ſecretly diſpatched meſſengers to 
them both, and within a little while conveyed him- 
ſelf on a ſudden over the Helleſpont, that he might 
in perſon advance the buſineſs with greater ſpeed. 
Much perſwaſion is needleſs in winning a man to what 
he defireth. Antigonus coveted nothing more than 
to find Polyſperchon work by raiſing ſome commo- 
tions in Greece. Yet (as formalities ' muſt not be 
neglected) Caſſander did very earneſtly preſs him, 
by the memory of his father, and all requiſite 
conjurations, to aſſiſt him in this enterprize ; telling 
him, that Prolemy was ready to declare for them, 
and urging him to a ſpeedy diſpatch. Antigonus, 


on the other ſide, repayed him with the fame coin; 


laying, that for his own ſake, and his dead father's, 
whom he had very dearly loved, he would not fail 
to give him all manner of ſuccour. Having thus 
feaſted one another with words, they were nothing 
flack in preparing the common means leading to 
their ſeveral ends, ap 5 


/ 


SECT, XIV. 


The unworthy courſes held by Polyſperchon for the 


keeping down of Caſſander. 


ES REAT neceſſity there was of timely provi- 
ſion. For Poly/perchon needed no other in- 
ſtructions to inform him of Caſſander's drift, than 
the news of his departure. - He was' not ignorant 
of the ready diſpoſition which might be found in 
Antigonus and Prolemy to the ſtrengthning of re- 
bellion ; and well he knew that one principal ho 

of Caſſander was repoſed in the confidence of ſuch 
as ruled in the Grecian eſtate, Therefore (loving 
to work circumſpectly) he called another council, 
wherein it was concluded, that the popular form of 
government ſhould be erected in all the cities of 
Greece, the garriſons withdrawn, and that all. ma- 
giſtrates and principal men, into whoſe hands An- 
7ipater had committed the ſupreme authority, ſhould 
forthwith be either lain or baniſhed, This was a 


'of the WorkL D. 


principal citizens, were kept in 


499 
ſure way to diminiſh the number of Ca/ſander's 
friends, and to raiſe up many enemies to him in 
all quarters. Yet hereby was diſcloſed both an un- 
thankful nature in Poly/perchon, and a factious ma- 
lice in his adherents. ' For how could he be excu- 
ſed of extreme ingratitude, that for hatred of the 
ſon went about to diſhonour the father's actions, 
whoſe only bounty had enabled him to do it? or 
what could be ſaid in their defence, who ſought to 
deſtroy many worthy men, friends to the ſtate, by 
whom the Greeks were held reſtrained from ſtirring 
againſt the Macedonians ; and in oppoſition to their 
private enemy, gave the rule of things to baſe com- 
panions, and ſuch as naturally maligned the em- 
pire? But as in man's body, through ſinews newly 
iſſuing from one branch, a finger is more vexed 
by inflammation of his next neighbour, than by 
any diſtemper in the contrary hand: fo in bodies 
politick, the humours of men, ſubdivided in fac- 
tion, are more enraged by the diſagreeable quali- 
ties of ſuch as curb them in their neareſt purpoſes, 
than they are exaſperated by the we oppoſi- 
tion of ſuch as are divided Rom them in the main 
trunk. Hereby it comes to paſs, that contrary re- 
ligiogs are invited to help againſt neighbour princes ; 
bordering enemies drawn 1n to take part in civil 
wars, and ancient hatred called to counſel againſt 
injurious friends. Of this fault nature is not guil- 
ty; ſhe hath taught the arm to offer itſelf unto 
manifeſt loſs in defence of the head: they are de- 
praved affections, which render men ſenſible of their 
own particular, and forgetful of the more general 
good, for which they were created. 

The decree, whereby the Greeks were preſented 
with a vain ſhew of liberty, ran under the king's 
name; but ſo, as one might eaſily diſcern, that 
Polyſperchon. had guided his pen. For the mam 
point was, that they ſhould follow ſuch directions 
as Polyſperchon gave, and treat with him about all 
difficulties. In tne reſt it contained ſuch a deal of 
kindneſs, as proceeding on a ſudden from thoſe 
who had kept them in hard ſubjection, might well 
appear to have ſome other root than the pretended 
good will, and was of itſelf too baſe and unfit for 


a king to uſe toward his conquered ſubjects, and 
often ſubdued rebels. | 


Stc 5 XV. 


Of the great commotions raiſed in Athens by Polyſ- 
perchon's decree. The death of Phocion. 


Evertheleſs the Athenians, with immoderate 

Joy, entertained this happy ſeeming procla- 
mation, and ſought how to put it in execution 
without further delay. But Nicanor, captain of the 
garriſon, which kept one of their havens, called 
Munychia, in the lower of the town, would 
needs take longer time of deliberation, than was 
pleaſing to their haſty deſires. 
Micanor, as a truſty follower of Caſſander, was 
by him ſhifted into the place, and Menillus (that 
was captain there before) diſcharged, when Anti- 
pater was newly dead. His coming to Athens was 
no way grateful to the citizens, who ſoon after 
hearing the news of Antipater's death, cry'd out 
upon Phocion, faying, that he had ſufficient intelli- 
gence of that accident, and might by advertiſing 


them in due time, have put into their hands a 


fair opportunity of thruſting out the Macedonians. 
But theſe exclamations argued no more than a de- 
fire to ſhake off the Macedonian yoke. Far more 
grievouſly would they have been offended, had 
they known the inſtructions which Cafander had 


given 
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155 to Nicanor, and his reſolution to follow them. 
t 


. 
% 


was concluded, that he ſhould not only retain 


Munychia, any injunction to the contrary notwith- 
ſtanding ; but that he ſhould find means to thruſt 


ſome companies into Pirexs, and fortify that alſo, 
which was the principal haven, againſt the high- 


town. How to accompliſh this, he rather wanted 
ſome reaſonable pretence, than good ability. But 
the Athenians were not long in giving hum ſufficient 
cauſe to do that, which he would have done with- 
out any cauſe given. They deſired him to come 
unto their council, aſſembled in the Pireus, there 
to conſider of the king's proclamation z whither 
upon Phocions word and ſafe conduct he came, 
and earneſtly preſſed them to hold with Caſſander 
in the war which was ready to break forth. Con- 
trariwiſe they urged him firſt of all, to make them 
maſters of their own, which how to uſe they might 
conſult afterwards. Each of them refuſing to con- 
deſcend unto the other's demand ; the Athenians 
(who did always meaſure juſtice by profit, yet ſel- 
dom thrived by that courſe) practiſed with Dercyl- 
lus, a captain following Poly/perchon, and then ly- 
ing near at hand, that he ſhould enter into the 
town, and take Nicanor priſoner. But Phocion, who 
then governed in Athens, a man very unlife to 
the reſt of the citizens, being nothing pleaſed with 
ſuch a trick of politic diſhoneſty, did quietly ſuf- 

fer him to depart and fave himſelf. 3 
Nicanor hereupon began to deviſe upon taking 
Pireus ; not as following now the project of C . 
7 E 


ſander, but proſecuting his own juſt revenge. 


levied as many ſoldiers as he could, and drew them 
cloſely inte Munychia; which done, he iſſued into 
Pireus, took it, and intrenched himſelf therein: to 
the exceeding diſcomfort of the Athenians, who, 
lately impatient of his keeping the one haven, ſaw 
him now maſtet of both. Alexander, the ſon of 
Polyſpherchon, came thither ſhortly after, with an 
army. Then were the citizens in great hope of re- 


covering all, and addreſſed themſelves unto him; 


who made fair ſhews, intending mere miſchief, 
which they perceived not, being blinded with the 
vain epiſtles of his father, and of Oùmpias the old 
queen. Olympias, taking upon her to command, 
before ſhe durſt well adventure to return into Ma- 
cedon, had peremptorily charged Nicanor to reſtore 
to the Athenians the places which he held: but he 
would firſt conſider more of the matter. Poly/per- 
chon had further ordained, that the iſle of Samos 
ſhould be rendered unto them : a goodly offer, had 
it accorded with his power and meaning. He was 
(indeed) fo far from purpoſing to let them have 
Samos, that as yet he did not throughly intend to 
let them have themſelves. The commodity of their 
havens was ſuch, as he would rather get into his 
own hands, than leave in theirs ; yet rather wiſhed 
in theirs, than in Caſſander s. His fon Alexander, 
not ignorant of this, made fair ſhew to the Aibe- 


nians, and ſpent much labour in communing with 


Nicanor, but ſuffered not them, for whom he ſeem- 
ed to labour, to intermeddle with the buſineſs. 


Hereupon the citizens grew jealous, and the diſ- 


pleaſure they conceived againſt him they poured 
out upon Phocion, depriving him of his office. This 
was done with much tumult: baniſhed men and 
ſtrangers, thruſting themſelves into the aſſembly of 
the citizens, who diſtracted with ſundry paſſions, 
growing out of their preſent misfortunes, thought 
every one that beſt could inveigh againſt things 
paſt, a moſt likely man to find ſame remedy for 
the evil threatning them. In this hurliburly was 
Alexander deviſing how he might came to ſome 
good point of compoſition with Nicanor, and held 


ſander held them faſt locked up: fi 


} 
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much privy conference with him; which he could 
not ſo ſecretiy carry, but that his negotiation Was 
diſcovered, whereby the uproar in the town was ſo 
far increaſed, that Phacion with many of his friends 
were accuſed, and driven to ſeek ſafeguard of their 
lives by flight. So they came to Alexander, who 
entertained them gently, and gave them his letters 
of commendation to his father, defiring him to take 
them into his protection. CE 
Poly/perchan was in the country of Phocis, ready 
to enter with an army into Aitica. Thither came 
Phocion with his companions, hoping well that the 
letters which they brought, and their own deſerts 
(having always been friends to the Macedonians, as 
far as the good of their country gave leave) ſhould 


be enough to get patronage to their innocency. Be- | ZE 


ſides all this, Dinarchus a Corinthian, Polyſperchon's 
familiar friend, went along with them (in an evil 
hour) who promiſed to himſelf and them great fa- 
vour by means of his acquaintance, But Polyſperchon 
was an unſtable man, very earneſt in what he took 
in hand; yet, either for want of judgment in fol- 
lowing them, or of honeſty in holding the beſt of 
them, eaſily changing his intended counſes, and do- 
ing things by the halts, which made him common- 
ly fail of good ſucceſs. For fear of Caſſander, he 
had offered wonderful kindneſs to the Arbenians ; 
this had cauſed them to love him: out of their 
love he gathered hope of deceiving them, which 
made him to change his mind, and ſeek how to 
get into his own hands thoſe keys, with which Caſ⸗ 
diſappointed of this purpoſe, and ſuſpected as a falſe 
diſhonourable man, he ſtood wavering between the 
contrary allurements of profit and reputation, To 
keep the Athenians — at his devotion, would 
indeed have done well: but the effecting of this 
began to grow deſperate; and many towns of im- 
portance in Greece began to caſt their eyes upon his 
proceeding in that action. Wherefore he thought 
it the wiſeſt way to redeem their good opinion, by 
giving all contentment unto the popular faction, 
which was then grown to be maſter of that city, 
And in good time tor this purpoſe were the Atheni- 
an ambaſſadors come, treading (as one may ſay) 


upon Phocion's heels, whom they were ſent to accuſe. 


Theſe had ſolemn audience given to them in the 
king's preſence, who was attended by many great 
lords, and for oftentation's ſake was glorified with 
all exterior ſhews of majeſty ; yet all too little to 
change Arideus into Alexander : for he did nothing 
there, but either laugh or chafe, as he ſaw others 
do. For beginning of the buſineſs, Polyſperchon com- 
manded that Dinarchus ſhould be tortured and lain: 
this was enough to teſtify his hearty affection to the 
commonalty of Athens, in that he ſpared not his 
old acquaintance for their ſake ; whole ambaſſadors 
he then bad to ſpeak. When their errand was 
done, and anſwer to it made by the accuſed, who 
had no indifferent hearing, Phocion and the reſt 
were pronounced guilty of treaſon ; but to give 
ſentence, and do the execution upon them, was (for 
honour's ſake) referred unto the city of Atbens, be- 
cauſe they were burgeſſes. Then were they ſent 
away to Athens, where the raſcal multitude, not 
ſuffering them to ſpeak for themſelves, condemned 
them to die. So they periſhed being innocent. 
But the death of Phocion, a man very conſpicuous, 
made the fortune of the reſt to be of the leſs re- 
gard. Five and forty times had he been choſen go- 
vernour of the city, never ſuing for the place, but 


ſent for when he was abſent : ſo well was his inte- 


grity known, and fo highly valued, even of ſuch 
as were no pretenders to the ſame virtue. He was 
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ons were not very great, yet were they of good 
importance, and never unfortunate. Never did 
the city repent of having followed his counſel: nor 
any private man of having truſted his word. Phi- 
lip of Macedon highly eſteemed him ſo; and much 
more did Alexander, who (beſides other ſigns of 
his love) ſent him two hundred talents of ſilver, 
and offered to beſtow upon him of four cities in 
Afia any one which he would chooſe. But Pho- 
gion refuſed theſe and other gifts, howſoever impor- 
tunately thruſt upon him; reſting well contented 
with his honeſt poverty : wherein he lived above 
fourſcore years, and then was compelled by the un- 


ed df rl: 55 | . 
a good commander in war, wherein tho” his acti- 


juſt judgment of wicked men to drink that poyſon, 


which by juſt judgment of the righteous God fo 
infected the city of Athens, as from that day for- 
wards it never brought forth any worthy man re- 
ſembling the virtue of their anceſtors. 


S e r. I. 
Of Polyſperchon's vain expedition againſt Cal- 
ſander. 


O long after theſe things were done, Caſ- 
ander with ſuch forces as Antigonus lent him, 
entered into Pireus; which news drew Polyſperchon 
head-Jong into Attica, with a great army, but ſo 
ill victualled, that he was fain to depart without 
any thing done. Only he had given ſome impedi- 
ment to the enemy; who not contented with de- 
fending what he held, began to look out, and make 
new purchaſes abroad. Finding therefore himſelf 
unable to drive Caſſander out of Athens, he left his 
ſon Alexander, with ſuch number of men, as ex- 
ceeded not the proportion of victuals, to withſtand 
his further incroaching. The greateſt part of his 
army he carried into Peloponneſus, to make the coun- 
try ſure to himſelf, wherein Caſſander had many 
friends. | T5 

His doings in Peloponneſus were ſuch, as they had 
been in other parts of Greece. Firſt, he began to 
fight with edicts, reſtoring the Democracy, or po- 
pular form of government. He commanded that 
the principal citizens, that had by Antipater been 
made rulers, ſhould be either ſlain or driven into 
exile, This decree took immediate effect in moſt 
places: the vulgar fort being very ready to ſeal the 
charter of their freedom and authority with the 
blood of thoſe who had kept them in ſubjection. 
Yet many cities there were which delighted in the 
rule of the chief citizens, and many which wiſhed 
well to Caſſander; eſpecially they of Megalopolis, 


on whom Polyſperchon meant to inflict an exempla- 


ry puniſhment of diſobedience to him, which he 
termed rebellion. Megalopolis had in- it fifteen 
thouſand ſerviceable men, well furniſhed with ne- 


ceſſaries, and reſolved to endure the worſt. And 


need there was of ſuch reſolution. For Polyſper- 
chou coming thither with all his power did fo 
much, that he overthrew, by a mine, three of 
their bulwarks, and all the ſpace of wall between 
them. But the defendants manfully repelled the 


Macedonians which came up to the breach; and 


at the ſame time, with great labour, they raiſed up 
an inner wall, to bear out the next aſſault. The 
aſſailants having failed to carry the town at the firſt 
attempr, took much pains to clear the ground, 
and make fair way for their elephants, whoſe vio- 
lence was likely to overthrow all that came in their 
way. But the townſmen perceiving their drift, 
Prepared boards driven through with long nails, 
which they uſed as gall-throps, beſtowing them 


lightly, covered with the points upwards, in the 
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way by which the beaſts were to paſs: Neither 
did they ſet any to encounter them in front, but 
appointed certain. light-armed men to beat upon 
their ſides with arrows and darts, as they were in- 
ſtrufted by ſome that had learned the manner of 
that fight in the Alan wars. Of theſe proviſions 
they made happy uſe in the next aſſault. For by 
them were the elephants (wherein the enemy chiefly. 
truſted) either ſorely hurt, or driven back upon the 
Macedonians, whom they trampled under feet. Po- 
Iyſperchon came as ill furniſh'd for long abode to 
Megalopolis, as before to Athens. Therefore being 
neither able to diſpatch the buſineſs quickly, nor to 
take ſuch leiſure as was requiſite, he forſook the 
ſiege, with ſome loſs, and much diſhonour, lea- 
ving ſome part of his army to lie before the town 
for his credit, jou | | 

After this, he ſent Clitus his admiral to ſea, to 


join with Arideus that was come out of Phyygia, and 


to cut off all ſuccour which might come to the ene- 
my out of 4fia. Caſſander alſo ſent his whole fleet 
under Nicanor, who taking along with him ſome 
ſhips of Autigonus, came to the Propontis, where 
he fought with Clitus and was beaten. But Antigo- 
nus hearing of the overthrow, gathered together 
the ſhips that were eſcaped, and manning them ve- 
ry well, ſent out Nicanor again, aſſuring him of 
the victory, as well he might. For he ſent out ſuf- 
ficient numbers of light-armed men, whom he 
cauſed to be wafted over the ſtraights in ſmall veſ- 
ſels by night; theſe before day-light ſetting upon 
Clitus, drove his men, that lay ſecurely on the land, 
headlong into their ſhips; in which tumult, Nica- 
nor arriving, did aſſall them fo luſtily, that few or 
none eſcaped him. 5 

This loſs at ſea, together with his bad ſucceſs 
by land, brought Holyſperchon into great contempt. 
He had a good facility in penning bloody decrees ; 
but when the execution was referred to his own 
ſword, he could find the matter more difficult. 
Wherefore the Athenians perceiving that he had 
left them to ſhift for themſelves, and was not 
able to give them protection againſt the enemy 
which lay in their boſoms, came to agreement 
with Cafſander, accepting a governour of his ap- 
pointment ; and reſtoring all things to the ſame 
ſtate wherein Antipater had left them. The like 
inclination to the party of Caſſauter, was found in 
very many cities of Greece, which daily and wil- 
lingly reyolted unto him ; as to an induſtrious man, 
and likely to prevail in the end. Thus was the 
whole country fet in a combuſtion, uneaſy to be 
quenched ; which preſented unto Antigonus an op- 
portunity that he neglected not, of making himſelf 
lord of 4fia. 


Sz er. XVII. 


Antigonus ſeeks to make himſelf an abſolute lord 
and thereupon treats with Eumenes, who diſap- 
pointeth him. Phrygia and Lydia won by Anti- 
gonus. 


NTIGONUS had in Anti pater lite time a 

firm reſolution, to make unto himſelf the ut- 

moſt benefit that he might of the army committed 
to his charge. And in fair ſeaſon for advance- 
ment of his purpoſes came the news of Antipater's 
death; even then, when all the buſineſs in Piſi- 
dia was diſpatched, and no more imployment for 
the army remaining, fave only the continuance 


of the ſiege of Nora; a ſmall wars of it ſelf, but 


as hard as a greater matter; and requiring few 


men, but much time ; when time of all things was 
moſt 1 * Eumenes lay in that fort of Nora, 


/ 


able 
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able 25 make the place good, and hoping that the 


mutability, to Which the preſent ſtate was mani- 
feſtly ſubject, would in continuance of ſome years 


(which he might abide) work more for him, than 


his enemies in that ſpace could work againſt him. 
His moſt fear was, that for want of exerciſe in that 
narrow caſtle, his men and horſes might grow fick- 


ly and unſerviceable: which made him to practiſe 


many devices of keeping them in health and luſty. 
But when he had continued ſhut up in this manner 
about a year, his hopes came to good paſs, and he 
was eaſed of his cares by Autigonus himſelf, whoſe 
forces held him beſieged. 

Antigonus knowing the great ſufficiency of Eu- 
menes, and conſidering his fidelity ſhewed unto Per- 
diccas, thought that he could not find in all the 
world a fitter man than him, to employ in mana- 
ging thoſe high deſigns, wherein he doubted not 
that he ſhould be withſtood by the mightieſt 
princes of the empire. He ſent therefore to Eu- 
menes by one that was friend to them both, ac- 


quainting him with ſome part of his intent, and 


promiſing to make him a greater lord than ever 
he had been, and the next man to himſelf, if things 
fell out as he deſired, in regard whereof he required 
only his friendſhip, and thereupon ſent him an 
oath to take; which done, he might at his good 
pleaſure iſſue ſately out of Nora, and enjoy his perfect 
liberty. Eumenes peruſing the form of the oath, 
perceived the meaning of Antigonus, which was 
rather to make him his follower than his fellow. 
For whereas, in a few words, it mentioned the 
king and princes of the blood, rather to keep the 
Decorum, than upon any loyal intent; the binding 
words and ſum of all the reſt were ſuch as tied him 
faſt only to 4»/igo.us, omitting all reſervation of 
duty to the king or any other. This he liked not, 
holding it unſcemly to become a ſworn man to 
him, with whom he had fought ſor the maſtery ; 
and being aſſured that his voluntary aſſiſtance, which 
way ſoever he gave, would be more acceptable, 
and far more honourable than the courſe propound- 
ed. Yet would he not therefore break off the ne- 
gotiation, and wait for ſome better occaſion of en- 
largement, which might perhaps be long in com- 
ing; but ſeeming to be well agreed with Antigo- 
aus, he prepared to give up his hold and depart. 
As for the oath itſelf, when he came to take it, he 
made ſhew of diſlike, in that it was not ſolemn 
enough tor ſuch perſonages as they were, who could 
not be too ceremonious in teſtifying their allegiance. 
The Macedonians which lay encamped before Nora, 
liked his words, and gave him leave to put in 


Olympias, and the children of Alexander, binding 


himſelf to them and their adherents, as well as to 
Antigonus, and fo he departed. 

Autigonus had taken upon him, as ſoon as he 
came down to the ſea- ſide, to remove ſome of the 
governors of the provinces, behaving himſelf accord- 
ing to the authority which he had received of 
Antipater, to exerciſe in the time of war. Nei- 
ther did he want ſufficient pretence whereby to 


Juſtify his proceedings. For, if Poly/perchon might 


lawfully hold the protectorſhip, which the old man 
doting on his death-bed bequeathed unto him as 
a legacy, without conſent of the princes or ſol- 
diers, why might not he himſelf as well retain the 
lieutenantſhip of Aſia, that was granted unto him 
for the general good of the ſtate, in preſence of 
the whole army, by the king, and by Antipater, 
who had power to ordain what ſhould ſeem con- 
venient whilſt he lived, not to diſpoſe of things 
that ſhould happen after his death? To give a 
fair colour to his ambition, this was enough: if 
any were not herewith ſatisfied, he had three- 


50> The Hisrtory of the Worry. Book IV; 


ſcore thouſand ſootmen, ten thouſand horſe, and 
thirty elephants in a readineſs to anſwer them. 
I The firſt that 2 7550 his drift, and provided 
to reſiſt him, was Arideus, governor of Phrygia, 


who. fortified the towns of his own province, 5 q 


_ fought to have won CyYgicus, a fair haven town, 


and ſeated very conveniently for him, but was fain 
to go away without it. Hereupon Antigonus took 
occaſion to command him out of the country, 
Arideus was lo far from obeying him, that he ſent 
forces to relieve Ewumenes. Nevertheleſs, finding 
that he was unable of himſelf to make long rch. 
ſtance, he took ſuch companies as he could draw 
along with him, and ſo paſſed over into Europe, 
to complain at the court. The like fortune had 
Clitus, who ruled in Lydia, and ſought the like 
remedy of his fortune, with ſome hope at the firſt 
(for both of them were entertained with very good 
words) which quickly vaniſhed, and grew deſpe- 
rate, when they were beaten at fea, as hath already 
been declared, | 


' SxcerT. XVIII. 


Antigonus purſues Eumenes. Eumenes having au- 
thority trom the court, raiſeth great war againſt 
Antigonus, in defence of the royal houſe. 


A Ntigonus having thus gotten into his hands 
| all, or moſt of Aſia the leſs, was able to 
have enter'd Macedon, and ſeized upon the court; 
which that he forbore to do, it proceeded (as 
may ſeem) for ſome of theſe reaſons. It would 
have bred as much jealouſy in Caſſa der, as fear 
in Pulyſperchon, which might have brouglit them 
to terms of reconciliation ; it would aſk more time 
than he could ſpare ; and the envy which followed 
the protectorſnip was ſuch, as he that had power 
enough without the office, ought rather to ſhun 
than to purſue, Beſides all this, it was mani- 
teſt that &umenes would not only refuſe to take 
his part, but would make war upon him in de- 
tence of the royal houſe, to which it was found 
that Antigouus did not ſtand well affected. Againſt 
him therefore he bent his courſe, and with an 
army of twenty thouſand foot, and four thoy- 
ſand horſe, made great haſte toward C licia, hop» 
ing to ſuppreſs him before he ſhould be able to 
make head, 

Eumenes was one of thoſe few that continued 
faithful to their dead maſter, which being well 
known in the court, he had commiſſion ſent unto. 
him from thence to raiſe an army, and make war 
upon Antigonus, taking of the king's treaſures as 
much as he ſhould need. Other letters alſo there 
were directed to all the governours of provinces, 
requiring them to give aſſiſtance to Eumenes, and 
be ordered by his direction: eſpecially to the cap- 
tains of the old ſoldiers, called the Argyraſpides, 
or ſilver ſhielded bands, commandment was given 
to be at his appointment. He had of his own tol- 
lowers gathered together two thouſand foot, and 
five hundred horſe, before his authority was given 
him; but now he purpoſed with, all the ſtrength 
that he could make, to fight with Autigonus in de- 
fence of the royal blood. O/ympias had- written to 
him, deſiring him to bring help to her and to her 
nephew the ſon of Alexander, and in the mean time 
to give her his advice in that which Poly/perehon 
required of her, for ſhe was deſirous to return into 
Macedon, but ſuſpected his ambition, as not con- 
tained within lawtul bounds. Eumenes therefore 
counſelled her to remain in Epirus, till ſuch time as 
he could bring the war to a good iſſue ; which done, 
he ,promiſed that his faith and care ſnould not be 
wanting to the ſeed of Alexander. 


Strange 


" 


ps one could be found among the noble- 
men, in whom Alexander's mother, wives and chil- 
dren, might repoſe firm confidence, ſaving 10 
this Eumenes, a {ſtranger to the Macedonian bloo . 
born at Cardia, a city of Thrace. His reputation 
was no more than his own virtue had made it; his 
followers obeyed at their own diſcretion, and com- 
pelled he was to travel as far as Perſia, to gather 
together an army ſufficient to reſiſt the enemies that 
purſued his heels. 0 


R - 


SECT. XIX. 


the princes of Macedon flood affefted mutually. 
3 tates Arideus and Eurydice, whom ſhe 
cruelly puts to death. 


OW, foraſmuch as in this preſent war, all 
the rulers of the provinces did intermeddle ; 
and great alterations happened, not only in the 
parts of Aſia, but Macedon itſelf, which brought a 
new face unto the ſtate, a 
royal houſe of Philip and Alexander: I hold it con- 
venient in this place, before we enter into the par- 
ticulars of the war itſelf, to ſhew briefly how the 
great ones did mutually ſtand affected, and by what 
paſſions they were drawn into thoſe courſes which 
overthrew moſt of them, and out of their ruins 
built the greatneſs of a few : as likewiſe to what 
extremity the faction brake out in Macedon itſelf, 
about the main controverſy of the title to the crown, 
whereupon all other quarrels were or ſhould have 
been depending. | 
E . Arideus the king, being ſimple and fearful, did 
3 only what he was bidden. 1 . HY 
3 | Polyſperchon, deſirous to continue long in office, 
had a purpoſe to advance the ſon of Alexander by 
Roxana to the kingdom, and become goyernor to 
a king of his owa making. W 

Eury1ice the queen diſcovering plainly this in- 
tent, and meaning nothing leſs than to let her huſ- 
band ſerve as a ſtale, keeping the throne warm, 
till another were grown old enough to fit in it, 
grew acquainted with Caf/ander, who hated the 
memory of Alexander, and was therefore the fitter 
for her turn, | : 

Caſſander held freſh in mind the danger where- 
in his family had been through Alexander's malice, 
together with the indignity offered to. himſelf by 
Alexander, who knocked his: head againſt a wall, 
for deriding one that adored him after the Per/ian 
manner. The diſpleaſure hereof, and the pleaſure 
which he took in the amorous queen, made him 
reſolve both to ſuppreſs the lineage which he hat- 
ed, and to maintain his beloved miſtreſs, either by 
ſupporting her weak husband, or by taking her to 
be his own wife. | | 
The reſt of the lords held it a thing indifferent 
who reigned over all, fo as they might reign in their 
leveral countries, and eftabliſh their authority in 
ſuch wiſe, that it might not be taken from them. 
Among theſe, Prolem) and Antigonus were well 
enough already, if their ambition would have ſuf- 
tered them to ſee it. 


. 


PP 


had ſome good hope to encroach upon their neigh- 
bours. Again theſe, Peuceſtos — ſome ts 
with much ado hardly made reſiſtance, until ſuch 
time as Eumenes came to them, who pounded 
to himſelf great matters, which he int ag to ac- 
r % Rt 9 
Oh mpias, the old queen (as it is common with 
ſtep-dames) hated the children of her husband by 
his other wives. It was thought that the had gl- 
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Pytho and Seleucas lying far off, and being ſtrong, 
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ven poiſon to Arideus; which, failing to take away | 
his life, had much impaired both his body and wits; 
Now ſhe, conſidering that Eumenes was too full of 
buſineſs, to come home fo ſoon as ſhe wiſhed that he 
ſhould, and that Caſſander daily prevailed in Greece ; 
thought it the beſt way to join with Poly/perchon, 
and ſet up, as king, her nephew Alexander, the 
ſon of Roxana, removing Arideus, before Caſſander 
were able to defend him. To this intent, ſhe pro- 
cured men among her kindred in Epirus, and fo 
took her way towards Polyſperchon z who, joining 
with her, enter'd into Macedon. 

Eurydice, hearing this news, wrote very earneſtly 
to Caſſander, praying him to ſet aſide all other bu- 
ſineſs, and come to ſuccour her. She her ſelf, by 
entreaty, gitts and promiſes, drew to her party. as 
many of the Macedonians as ſhe could, until ſhe 
thought her own ſide ſtrong enough; and then, 
taking her huſband with her, went boldly forth 
againſt O/ympias, and the traitor Polyſperchon. 

| Theſe two queens met armed, as if the matter 
ſhould have been determined by their own hands, 
which ended without any ſtroke ſtricken, by the 
revolt of thoſe who followed Eurydice. For as ſoon 

as the Macedonians beheld Olympias ;, calling to mind 
her former eſtate, and the victorious reigns of her 
huſband and fon, they refuſed to lift any weapon 
againſt her. Eurydice, finding her ſelf thus for- 
faken, fled towards ./mphipolis ; but was intercepted, 
and made prifoner with her huſband, 


, 


Olympias, having obtained this victory without 
blood, thought that all things would ſucceed as eaſi- 
ly, and that upon the ſame conſiderations for which 
they had refuſed to bear arms againſt her, the Ma- 
cedonians would not ſtick to maintain her, whatſo- 
ever her proceedings were. Having therefore ſhut 
up Arideus and his wife in a cloſe room, where they 
could ſcarce turn round, ſhe fed them through a 
little hole; till, after a while, it came in her head 
(for fear leſt the people ſhould have commiſeration 
of him, that had reigned almoſt fix years and a 
half) to put them to death. So ſhe delivered Ari- 
deus to ſome barbarous Thracians, who took away 
his life by cruel torments: to Eurydice ſhe ſent a 
word, a halter, and a cup of poiſon, willing her to 
chuſe the inſtrument of her own death, who, pray- 
ing that the like preſents might one day be ſent to 
Olympias, yielded her neck to the halter, having 
ſpent her laſt curſes not in vain. Nicanor, the bro- 
ther of Caſſander, and a hundred the chief of his 
friends, did Olympias then chuſe out, all whom ſhe 
commanded to be lain. . His brother [ulaus, that 
was already dead and buried, ſhe accuſed of poiſon 
given to Alexander; and thereupon cauſed his tomb 
to be thrown down, and his bones to be ſcattered 
abroad. The Macedonians, wondering at this fury, 
began to condemn themſelves, and the folly of Poh- 
ſperchon, who had, quite contrary to Antipater's 
charge given on his death-bed, called this outragious 
woman to the government of the empire. 


e 
How Caſſander was revenged upon Olympias. 


+4 
The great expedition of Caſſander. Olympias ſhuts 
ver ſelf into Pydna, where Caſſander befieged 
her. Eacides, king of Epirus, coming to ſuccour 
Olympias, is forſaken, and baniſhed by bis own 
ſubjefts. " tin lt pes 


4 SSSANDER, at that time, lay before Te- 
ea, in Pelepanneſus;, whither, when all theſe 
ill tidings were brought to him, he never ſtaid to 

take 
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take the city, nor to give order for the ſtate of to the relation of another. All the hope of the be. 
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things in that country, though Alexander, the fon 
of Polyſpercon, were there with an army; but com- 
pounding with them of Tegea, he willed his aſſo- 
ciates to look to themſelves as well as they could, 
till his return; and fo in all haſte he todk his journey 
towards Macedon, carried headlong with the greedy 
deſire of juſt revenge. The Etolians had taken 
the ſtreights of Thermopyle, in favour of the queen 
and Polyſperchon, to hinder-his paſſage ; but he, not 
willing to miſpend any time in dealing with them, 
got together as many ſhips as he could, great and 
{mall, with which he tranſported his army into The/- 
/aly. There he divided his companies, appointing 


ſome under Callas, a ſubtil captain, to hold Poly/per- 


chon buſted, who then lay encamped near to Perbebia 
with the reſt he marched directly againſt Olympias. 
She, having once prevailed by the reſpect given to 
her dignity, took more care now to appear majeſti- 
cal, to make her ſelf ſtrong. To this end, ſhe 
made a ſolemn progreſs to Pydna, a ſea-town, and 
well fenced, having in her company all the flower 
of the court, eſpecially the great ladies, among 
whom was Roxana, and her young ſon Alexander, 
heir to the great Alexander by his grandmother's 
deſignment 3 who, during his minority, kept the 
ſoveraign power in her own hands, But all this 


pomp ſerved to little uſe, againſt the violence of 


the enemy, that ſoon preſented himſelf before the 


walls; only it fed the beſieged with a vain hope of 


ſuccour, that would, from all parts, arrive, to reſcue 
perſons of their quality. And hereof there ſoon 
appeared fair likelihood, which as ſoon vaniſhed, 
and went away in ſmoak, 

For Eacides, king of Epirus, made great haſte 
to bring ſuccour to Ohympias, his couſin, with whom 
Deodamin, his daughter was alſo ſhut up. Never- 
theleſs, his ſubjects were nothing forward in this 
expedition; but finding certain paſſages taken in the 
way by Caſfander's men, they called upon him to re- 
tire, and quit the enterprize. The king's importu- 
nity, urging them to proceed, and the obſtinate re- 
fuſal of the army, brake out at length into ſuch 
terms, that when he had raged in vain againſt the 
multitude, his authority, with which he thought to 
have prevailed upon them, was, by them, taken 
from him, and he compelled to forſake his king- 
dom, and to wander up and down in foreign coun- 
tries, a bariſhed man; his people joining with the 
enemy, againſt whom he had led them forth to 
war. 

Pydna, in the mean time, was cloſed up ſtreightl 
both by ſea and land; ſo that neither any could iſſue 
out of the city, nor any relief be conveyed into it; 
but it held out as long as any food was left, no me- 


morable ſervice being done there, whilſt great actions 
were managed abroad. 


+, II. 


A continuation of Olympias's tory, Polyſperchon 
defeated, Extreme famine in Pydna. Olympias 
yields to Caſſander. 


N OW, though order of time require it, that 
N we ſhould rehearſe the doings of Eumenes 
and Auligonus in this place, leaving Olympias yet a 
While to the hour of her deſtiny, which grows the 
taſter upon her, becauſe ſhe may diſcern it coming; 
yet that we may not be compelled to interrupt the 
courſe of our narration, by inſerting her tragedy in 
the midſt of things, not manifeſtly coherent with it, 
we will here (as elſewhere we have done, and elſe- 
where muſt) continue to end one hiſtory, that we 
may not be therewith diſtracted, when we ſhall come 


ſieged, remaining in Polyſperchon, was in like man- 
ner diſappointed, as their former truſt had been, 
which was repoſed in the ſuccours of the Epiroz. 
For Callas, who was ſent againſt him, found the 
means ſo corrupt the greateſt part of his army with 
money, leaving him within a little while ſo ſlenderly 
accompanied, that he was fit for no other buſineſs of 
war, than a ſwift retreat, When famine had ſo far 
prevailed in the city, that the horſes were killed 
as a precious food, many men feeding on the dead 
carcaſes of their fellows, and ſaw- duſt being given 
to the elephants for provender ; ſome of the ſoldiers 
obtaining the queen's leave (who could not deny it;) 
others, without aſking leave, yielded themfelves to 
the enemy, and were by him gently relieved, and 
ſent abroad into the country. The news of the 
queen's affairs, diſperſed by theſe men, did ſo af- 
right her well-willers, that ſuch as had reſerved 
themſelves to the event, came in apace, and ſub- 
mitted them to Caſſander. At length, when the 
mortality was To great in the town, that the living 
were even poiſoned with the noiſome ſcent of the 
dead, Olympias bethought her ſelf of ſtealing away 
by ſea in a galley that ſhe had ; wherein her ſucceſs was 
as bad as in the reſt. For God had appointed this 
town, by her choſen as a place of refuge, to be unto 
her as a houſe of torment, and a goal, out of which 
ſhe ſhould not be delivered, but unto an evil death. 
Being therefore utterly broken with miſeries, which 
daily afflicted her, and the other ladies, unaccuſtomed 
to ſo wretched a kind of life, ſhe offered compoſi- 
tion; and, with much labour, hardly obtained of 
Caſſander (who, having fetch'd her galley out of 
the haven, accounted himſelf as good as maſter of 
her body) a grant of her own lite. Immediately, 
upon her apprehenſion, Pella, the chief city of the 
kingdom, was yielded to Caſſander. Amphipolis 
did ſtand out; for Ariſtonus, to whom Oh mpias 
had given charge of ſuch forces as were left abroad 
in the country, taking courage from the ſucceſs of 
ſome petty ſervices wherein he had prevailed, began 
to promiſe himſelf great unlikelihoods. But Olym- 
pias, to win Caſſander's favour, very earneſtly re- 
quired him, upon his faith to her, that he ſhould 
give it up. He did fo, and preſently after was 
killed by his private enemies, that were ſet on by 
Caſſander, who partly hated him upon old reſpects, 


partly doubted him as a man likely to ſeek inno- 
vation, 


+ HE | 
The death of Olympias, and her conditions. 


HEN Olympias had now heard ſorrowfſul 
tidings of all her friends, ſhe her ſelf was 

called into queſtion, and accuſed in an aſſembly of 
the Macedunians, for the murthers (they were fo 
ſtiled in her affliction, which in time of proſperity 
ſhe called juſtice) by her committed. There was ſhe 
(being not heard, nor called to ſpeak) condemned 
to die. The ſuit was commenced and proſecuted 
againſt her, by the kindred of thoſe whom ſhe had 
ſlain ; but it was at Caſſander's inſtigation, who (o 
haſten the execution) ſent her word, that he would 
furniſh her with a ſhip, and other neceſſaries, to 
ſave her ſelf by flight; which when ſhe refuſed, | 
ſaying, that ſhe would plead for her ſelf, and tell | 
her own tale, he diſſembled no longer, but ſent | 
unto her ſuch men as hated her moſt, who took | 
away her miſerable life. She was daughter and ſiſter 
unto two kings of Epirus, wife and mother unto 
two the mightieſt kings of that or many other ages, 
a ſtout lady, and of unreproveable chaſtity 3 — 
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her ambition was boundleſs, her hatred unappeafable, 
and her fury, in revenge, moſt unwomanly. Her 
ryerſe conditions, made her huſband ſeek other 


lines and concubines, which cauſed her to hate 


both him and them. She was thought privy to her 


huſband's death; after which, very cruelly, ſhe ſlew | 


is late wife Cleopatra, having firſt murdered one 
1 two children in her arms, and, with a beaſtly 
fury, broiled the other alive in fire, in a copper ba- 
ſon. For theſe things, her ſon Alexander (other- 
wiſe loving her well) forbad her to meddle in the 
government of Macedon. But God, more ſevere 
unto cruel tyrants, than only to hinder them of their 
wills, permitted her to live and fulfill the reſt of 
her wickedneſs (which was his juſtice upon the adul- 
teries of Philip, and the oppreſſion done by him 
and others;) after all which, he rewarded her ma- 
lice, by returning it upon her own head. 


+, IV. 
Caſſander celebrates the funeral of Arideus and Eury- 
dice; and ſeeks to make himſelf king of Macedon. 


FT ER her death, Caſſander gave honoura- 
ble burial to Arideus and Emnrydice, among 


of the Won b. 
their progenitors, kings of Macedon. And looking 
further into his own poſſibilities of greatneſs, he 
married the lady Theſſalonica, whom he had taken 
at Pydna, being the daughter of king Philip, by 
another of his wives, that by her he might have ſome 
title to the crown. For the ſame end, he committed 
Roxana and her young ſon to cloſe priſon, removing 
thereby ſome part of his impediment. And, the 
better to increaſe his fame, and purchaſe love, he 
built a city, called by his own name, Caſſandria, 
that ſoon grew to be very great and powerful. He 
re- edified likewiſe Thebes in Greece, and reſtored it 
unto the old inhabitants, after it had lain twenty 
years waſte, being utterly raſed by Alexander. By 
theſe means, eſpecially by the reſtoration of Thebes, 
whereunto all Greece voluntarily contributed, he 
grew ſo ſtrong, that few remained enemies unto 
him; and they, with much labour, hardly could 
reſiſt him. Leaving him therefore daily prevailing 
in Greece, we will return to them who contended in 


Aſia tor leſs titles, but larger provinces, with greater 


forces, 


CHA 5 


Of the great lordſhip which ANT16GoNus got in Aſia. 


S EC r. 1. 


The Journey of Eumenes into Perſia, His wiſe 
dealing with thoſe that joined with him. 


UMENES, having joined unto his company 
the Argyraſpides, made haſte into the eaſtern 
parts, to take poſſeſſion of thoſe countries, 

according to his commiſſion, and ſtrengthen himſelf 
againſt Antigonus. He took his journey through 
Celoſyria and Phenicia, hoping to reclaim thoſe 
provinces, uſurped with the reſt of Syria (as hath 


been ſhewed) by Prolemy, to the king's obedience. 


But to effect this, his haſte of paſſing forward was 
too great, his army too little, and the readineſs of 
the people to return to their due obedience, none at 
all. Beſides all which impediments, one inconve- 
nience troubled him in all his proceedings, making 
them the leſs efſectual. The captains of the Argy- 
raſpides were ſo froward, that they ſcorned to repair 
to him, and take his directions; and their fideli 
was ſo unſteady, that he might have more eaſily 
dealt with open traitors. It was not expedient, 
that he, being general, ſhould weaken his authority, 
by courting them, neither lay it in his power to keep 

them in order by compulſion. Therefore he feign- 
ed, that Alexander had appointed unto him, in a 
dream, a place for their meeting; namely, in a rich 
pavilion, wherein an empty throne was placed, as 
if Alexander himſelf had been preſent at their con- 
ſultations. Thus he freed himſelf from their vain 
Pride; but of their faith he could have no aſſurance. 

Yet when Ptolemy requeſted them, and Antigonus 
bribed them to forlake him, they continued (though 
not without conſidering of the matter) to take his 
part. So he marched on, ſending betore him the 
| King's warrant, which Pytho and Seleacus refuſed to 

obey ; not as rejecting the king's authority, but ex- 
epting againſt the perſon of Eumenes, as a man 


N to die by the Macedonian army, for the 
. 32. +4 TH 


death of Craterus. Eumenes, knowing well that 
he was not to rely upon their aſſiſtance, who ſtood 
otherwiſe affected than his affairs required, and 
were not to be dealt with by perſwaſion, ſought 
paſſage by ſtrong hand through the country of Ba- 
bylon, in ſuch wiſe, that Seleucus, having in vain 
aſſayed to hinder him, by opening the ſluices of 
Euphrates, was glad at length to grant him friendly 
way, as deſirous to be rid of him. Thus he came 
to Peuceſtes, and the reſt of the eaſtern lords, who 
were glad of his company, becauſe of the differences 
between Pytho, Seleucus, and themſelves. Yet the 
contention about ſuperiority grew very hot among 
them ; every one finding matter enough to feed his 
own humour of ſelf-worthineſs. But the former 
device of aſſembling in one pavilion, made all quiet ; 
the concluſion ever being ſure to follow that which 
Eumenes propounded, who was both wiſeſt in giving 
advice, and beſt able to reward, by means of the 


tf authority given him, to take what he pleaſed of 


the king's treaſures. By theſe means he won to 
himſelf many of thoſe who had moſt power to do 
good or hurt, 


S er.. 


How Antigonus, coming 10 ſet upon Eumenes, was 
| driven off with loſs. 


Nrtigonus, hearing that Eumenes lay in the 
rovince of Suſa, had an earneſt defire to 

follow him, and drive him further from the king's 
treaſures, which were kept there. To which end, 
as ſoon as he had made himſelf ſtrong enough, he 
removed out of Meſopotamia, where he had win- 
tered ; and taking to him Pytho and Seleucus, with 
their men, he marched directly againſt the ene- 
mies, with intent to give them battel. Euymenes 


had fortified the caſtle of Suſa, and was retired 
back toward Per/ia, keeping the river of Tigris be- 
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tween him and his purſuers. The paſſages 
river were well guarded, and good eſpial kept up- 
on Antigonus, to obſerve which way he took. Be- 
fore he came to Tigris itſelf, he was to paſs over 
Coprates, a great river, and not fordable, which 
he ſought to do by ſmall veſſels, whereof he had 
no great ſtore, A great part of his army had got- 
ten over, when Eumenes, who kept a bridge upon 
Tigris, came with a thouſand hore, and four thou- 
ſand foot, to ſee their demeanor ; and finding them 
out of order, charged them, broke them, and 
drove them headlong back into Coprates, wherein 
moſt of them were drowned ; very few eſcaping 
with life, except four thouſand that yielded them- 
ſelves priſoners, in ſight of Antigonus, that was not 
able to relieve them. This loſs made Antigonus 
glad to fall off; and the heat of that country in 
the dog-days breeding diſeaſes in the army, by 
which many periſhed, cauſed him to remove as far 
as into Media. So he took Python with him (leav- 
ing Seleucus to beſiege the caſtle of Suſa) and ſeek- 
ing to go the neareſt way, paſſed through ſavage 
nations, that continually vexing him with ſkirmiſhes, 
ſlew great numbers of his men before he could ar- 
rive in Media, with his troops that were quite heart- 
broken. 


S207; HL. 


Of Eumenes's cunning. A battel between bim and 
Antigonus. 


FT E R his departure, Eumenes with his aſ- 
ſociates fell into conſultation about the re- 
mainder of their buſineſs. Fain he would have had 
them to enter upon thoſe provinces, which Anti- 
gonus had left behind him; to which alſo the cap- 
tains of the Argyraſpides or Silver. ſhields were very 
inclinable, as deſiring to draw nearer to Greece. 
But Heuceſtes and the reſt, whoſe dominions lay in 
the high-countries, had more care of their own par- 
ticular eſtates, and would needs march eaſtward. 
T heſe carried it, for the army was not ſtrong enough 
to divide itſelf into parts. 

When they came into Perſia, Peuceſtes ruling 
there, feaſted them royally, and ſought by all 
means to vin the ſoldiers love to himſelf. Eume- 
nes, perceiving whereunto thoſe doings tended, ſuf- 
fered him a while to keep good cheer, till the time 
of war drew near. Then did he feign an epiſtle, 
directed as from Orontes, governor of Armenia, to 
Peuceſies himſelf: the purport whereof was, that 
Olympias had vanquiſhed Caſſunder, and ſent over 
a great army under Polyſperchon, to join with Eu- 
menes. Theſe news, as they filled the camp with 
vain joy, ſo they wrought in all mens minds a 
great willingneſs to obey Eumenes, by whom was 
the likelieſt appearance of their preferment, where- 
in they dealt wiſely, he being far the moſt ſufh- 
cient commander, as they found ſoon after. For 
when Antigonus, coming out of Media, drew near 
unto them, Eumenes by ſome miſchance was fallen 
ſick, and fain to be carried in a litter; the arm 
marched in very bad array, and was likely to have 
been forced to take battel in that diſorder. But 
Eumenes, when the reſt of the captains were amazed, 
was carried about the army in his litter, and upon 
the ſudden did caſt his men into ſo good form, 
that Antigonus, perceiving him afar off, could not 
refrain from giving him deſerved commendations. 
Yet he did not ceaſe to promiſe great rewards to 
the captains, and all ſorts of men, if they would 
forſake Eumenes: which hopes deceiving. him, he 
came to the trial of a battel. Eumenes had more 
elephants than Antigonus, otherwiſe he was inferior 
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of the 


in number both of horſe and foot by a third part. 
The battel was fought with variable ſucceſs, and 
great loſs on both ſides, continuing a great part of 
the day, and of the night following, yet the vic. 
tory was uncertain, For Eumenes could not force 
his men to lie far from their carriages, by which 
means Antigonus (who had a more abſolute com- 
mand over Tis 

they fought, had in P power the dead bodies, 
which was accounted the ſign of victory; for he 
buried his own, and gave leave to his enemies, crav- 
ing it, to do the like; but a greater ſign of victo- 


ry had Eumenes, for he abode ſtill in the ſame 


place, and not only buried his men very honoura- 
bly at great leiſure, but held the country round 
about, whereas Antigonus was glad (having tarried 


but one day) to ſteal away by night, and return 
into Media, from whence he came. 


S EO r. IV. 


Of divers fratagems practiſed by Antigonus ayd 
Eumenes, one againſt the other. 


H Us did the war continue doubtful, and 
1 was protracted to a greater length, each part 
having ſtout ſoldiers, and ſkilful generals ; but the 
ſide which had hitherto prevailed, being hindered 
by the equal authority of many, from purſuing all 
advantages to the beſt, Antigonus grew daily 
weaker in men and reputation; ſo- that to repair 
himſelf, he could find no way fafer, than to put 
all to adventure. He knew that his enemies la 
in their wintering places, quartered far aſunder; ſo 
that if he could ſuddenly come among them, he was 
likely to put them in great diſtreſs. Between him 
and them the way was not long, being only nin&days 
Journey ; but very bad, through a rough. dfy wil- 
derneſs, hardly paſſable. Another way fairer, and 
leading through a country well peopled, but re- 
quiring twenty-five days journey, he torſook, part- 
ly for the length, partly and chiefly, becauſe he 
would come undiſcovered. So therefore taking his 
Journey in the dead of winter, he forbad unto his 
men the uſe of fire by night, becauſe he would 
not have them deſcried afar off. This command- 
ment had been well obſerved four or five days, when 
continuance of time (as commonly) breeding negli- 


gence, and the cold weather pinching them, they 


were bold to cheriſh themſelves, being near to their 


way's end. The light of theſe fires gave notice of: 
their coming, which being reported to Peuceſtes, 


and other captains, they were fo aſtoniſhed with the 


ſudden danger, that in all haſte they betook them- 
ſelves to flight. But Eumenes, meeting with the 
news, began to hearten his affrighted companians, 
promiſing to make Antigonus march leiſurely, and 


willing them to abide and draw up their men to- 


gether. They could ſcarce believe him, yet they 
were content to be ruled, and did as he Pe 
who failed not in making his word good. He 
took with him ſome companies of the readieſt men, 


wherewith he occupied certain tops of mountains, 


looking toward the camp of Antigonus : there he 


choſe a convenient ground to incamp upon, and 


made great ſtore of fires in ſundry places, as if the 
whole army had been preſent. This was a for- 


. rowful ſpectacle to Antigonus, who thought him- 


ſelf prevented of his purpoſe, and began to fear leſt 
he ſhould be compelled to fight, whilſt his men 


were tired with a long and painful journey, There- 


fore he reſolv*d to turn aſide, and take the way to 
ſuch places as might better ſerve to refreſh his ar- 
my. This he did with great care and circumſpec- 
tion at the firſt, as knowing how ready 1 
woul 


. 


) incamping on the ground whereon 
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would be upon all advantages. But after a vertiſed by Eudamus, to whom he had done many 


ile. conſidering that no enemy ſtirred about 
—_— began to pauſe and think in himſelf, that 
ſomewhat or other was not fallen out according 


to his opinion. To be the better informed in 


matter, he cauſed ſome inhabitants of that de- 
= to be taken, and brought before him ; of 
whom he learned, that they had ſeen no other 
army than his thereabouts, but only a few men that 
kept fires on the hill- tops It vexed him exceed- 
ingly to find that he had been ſo deluded, therefore 
he went againſt theſe troops with great fury, mean- 
ing to take ſnarp vengeance on them for having ſo 
deceived him. But by this time ſufficient ſtrength 
was arrived there, which could not be forced with- 
out much buſineſs and long time. All the army 
was come, ſave only Eudamus, captain of the ele- 
phants, who, beſides thoſe beaſts, had no more 
than four hundred horſemen in his company. An- 
tigonus hearing of this ſupply coming to his ene- 
mies, ſent above two thouſand horſe, and all his 
light-armed footmen to cut it off by the way. Eu- 
damus being fallen into this danger, was fain to 
place his elephants round about his carriages, and 
{o to defend himſelf as well as he could; for his 
horſemen, overlaid with multitudes, were quick- 
ly broken, and driven to run away upon the ſpur. 
Neither knew they, who fat upon the elephants, 
which way to turn them; for on all ſides they receiv- 
ed wounds, and were not able to requite them with 
the like. In this extremity there appeared brave 
troops of horſe and foot, that came unexpected to 
the reſcue, and charging the aſſailants upon the 
back, drave them to ſeek their own ſafety by ſpee- 
dy flight. Theſe were ſent by Eumenes, who, 
though he knew not what his adverſary meant to 
do, yet he knew very well what was fitteſt for him 
to do; and therefore playing both games himſelf, 
provided the remedy. | 


SECT. V. 


The conſpiracy of Peuceſtes and others againſt Eu- 
menes's /ife. 


Y theſe means Eumenes won great honour, and 
was by the whole army acknowledged a moſt 
expert general, and well worthy of the chief com- 
mand. But Peuceſtes and the other captains, con- 
ſcious of their own inſufficiency, were ſo tranſported 
with envy, that they could no longer contain 
their vile thoughts, but held communication, as 
upon a neceſſary point, how they might find means 
to murder him. | 
Surely it is great injuſtice to impute the miſchief 
contrived againſt worthy men to their own proud 
carriage, or ſome other ill deſerving: for, though 
it often happen, that ſmall vices do ſerve to coun- 
terpoiſe great virtues (the ſenſe of evil being more 
quick and laſting than of good) yet he ſhall bewra 


a very fooliſh malice,. that, wanting other teſtimo- 
ny, will think it a part of wiſdom to find good 
reaſon of the evils done to virtuous men, which 
oftentimes have no other cauſe than virtue it- 
lelf. Eumenes, among many excellent qualities, 
was noted to be of ſingular courteſy, of a very fweet 
converſation among his friends, and careful by all 
gentle means to win their love that ſeemed to 
bear him any ſecret ill affection. It was his mere 
virtue that overthrew him, which even they that 
fought his life acknowledged, For they concluded 
that he ſhould not be flain before the battel were 
fought with Antigonus, wherein they confeſſed that 
it ttood beſt with their ſafety to be governed b 

us direction. Of this treaſon he was quickly ad- 


m and by ſome others of whom he uſed to 
orrow money when he needed not, to the end 
that they ſhould be careful of his good for fear of 
loſing their own. Conſidering therefore, and diſ- 
courſing with himſelf of the villainy intended againſt 
him, he made his laſt will, and burnt all his wri- 
tings that contained any matter of ſecret; which 
done, he revolved many things in his mind, bein 
doubtful what courſe were beſt to follow. All the 
nobles of the empire ſtood ill- affected to the royal 
blood, excepting thoſe which were with him, that 
were more in number than in worth. How thi 

at that time ſtood in Macedon and Greece, either 
he knew not, or knowing the truth, knew nothin 
that might encourage him to ſcek their help that 
needed his. To make his own peace with Anti- 
gonus, had been againſt his faith to O/mpias and 
the princes that had committed this great power 
into his hands. For which cauſe alſo it may be 
thought, that he forbare either to loſe the battel 


willingly, or to fly into Cappadocia, and make 


ſhitt for himfelf among his old friends. At length 


he reſolved to do his beſt againſt the common ene- 


my, and afterwards to look to himſelf as well as 
he might. 


SST. vo 
The laſt battel between Antigonus and Eumenes. 


FH E foldiers, eſpecially thoſe old bands 'of 

the /ilver-ſhields, finding Eumenes perplex- 
ed, and not knowing the cauſe, entreated him not 
to doubt of the victory, but only to bring them 
into the field, and ſet them in array; for the reſt, 
they alone would take ſufficient order. The like 
alacrity was generally found in the common ſol- 
diers faces; but the chief commanders were ſo miſ- 


. chievouſly bent againſt him, that they could not 


endure to think upon being beholden to him for 
the victory; yet he ordered the battel ſo well, that, 
without their own great fault, they could hardly 
fail of getting the upper hand. 

Before the armies came to joining, a horſe-man 
from the ſide of Eumenes, proclaimed with a loud 
voice to the followers of An:igonus, that their wic- 
kedneſs in fighting againſt their own fathers, would 


now be puniſhed as it well deſcrved. This was 


not ſpoken in vain, for the filve:-/h:e/ds were men of 
threeſcore or ſeventy years old, and ſtrengthned more 
by continual exerciſe than decayed by age, and ex- 
celling in courage, as having paſſed through grea- 
ter dangers than any like to be preſented in that 
fight. Therefore Antigonus's men (who had often 
been beaten by them, and were now to try their 
laſt hope with theſe reſolute warriors, the moſt an- 
cient and beſt regarded of all Alexander's ſoldiers) 
grew very penſive, and advanced heavily, ſuſpect- 


y ing their own cauſe, and fearing that the threatnings 


uttered would prove true. 


Antigonus was now again far the ſtronger in 


horſe, which gave him cauſe of great hope; the 
ground on which they were to fight, being a 
plain levelled field. Placing therefore himſelf and 
his ſon Demetrius in the right wing, and commit- 
ting the left wing to Python, he did ſet forward 
courageouſly againſt the enemies, that were ready 
to give him a ſharp entertainment. 

Eumenes took unto him Peuceſtes, with the reſt of 
the lords, and ſtood in the left wing of his battel, 
in the face of Autigonus, meaning both to prevent 
the traitors, his companions, of all means to make 
head againſt him on the ſudden, and (withal ) 


to give proof of his own valour, which per- 
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haps he ſhould no more do, in the face of all his 


enemies. In the right my >, oppoſite unto Python, 
he beſtowed the weakeſt o 


his horſe and elephants, 
under one 15 an honeſt man; and (which was 
enough at ſuch a time) obedient; commanding 
him to protract the fight, and make a, leiſurable re- 
treat, e ing the event of the other ſide. 

So they joined very fiercely; Antigonus labour- 
ing to make himſelf maſter of all; Eumenes, to die 
an honourable death, or to win ſuch a victory upon 
his open enemies, as might give him leiſure and op- 
portunity to deal with his falſe friends. : 

The toot-men of Antigonus being, even in their 
own opinions, far inferior to thoſe whom they muſt 
encounter, were, at the firſt brunt, preſently de- 
feated by the /iIver-ſhields, who ſlew above five thou- 
ſand of them, loſing, of their own, not one man. 
But in horſe, Eumenes was ſo over-matched, that 
he could not repel Antigonus, who preſſed him very 
hard; but was fain to ſtand wholly upon defence. 
Yet his courage wrought ſo well by example among 
his followers, that the enemy could not win one foot 
of ground upon him, until ſuch time as Peuceſtes, 
with one thouſand five hundred horſe withdrew 
himſelf out of the battel, leaving his companions 
fighting to defend his back. | ; 

Then did Eumenes deſperately ruſh amongſt his 
enemies, labouring to break open the way unto An- 
tigonus himſelf. And though he failed of his purpole ; 
yet, with great ſlaughter, he did ſo beat upon them 
which came in his way, that the victory hung a 
long time in ſuſpence, uncertain which way to 
incline. 

The ground, whereon they fought, being of a 
flight ſandy mould, through the trampling of 
horſes, men, and elephants, did caſt up ſuch a 
cloud of duſt, as hindered the proſpect; ſo that no 
man could ſee what was done a little from him. 
Antigonus, finding this advantage, diſpatched away 
ſome companies of horſe, that paſſed, undiſcovered, 
beyond Eumenes's battels, and came to his carriages, 
which lay about half a mile from the place of fight, 
ſlenderly guarded (for that the whole body of the 
army lay between them and danger) and therefore 
eaſily taken. Had Peuceſtes retired himſelf no fur- 
ther than unto the carriages, he might not only have 
defended them; but, peradventure, have ſurprized 
thoſe which came to ſurprize them; and ſo have done 
as good a piece of ſervice as a better man. But he 
was gotten ſomewhat further, to a place, where, out 
of danger, he might e the event; and Eu- 
menes was ſo ver- laboured both in body and mind, 
that he could not poſſibly give an eye to every place, 


being not well able to continue where he was. 


It happened ſo, that the elephants meeting toge- 
ther, thofe of Antigonus had the better hand; 
whereupon Eumenes, finding himſelf every way 
over-charged, began to give back, and withdrew 
himſelf- and his companies, in good order, to the 
other ſide of the battel, where Philip (as he was 
directed) had, by fighting and retiring together, 
kept that wing from loſs. The Antigonians had 
felt ſo much of Eumenes that day, that they were 
well contented to let him depart quietly, and wiſh- 
ed not to ſee him come again ; as fain he would 
have done. 

The loſs of the carriages was reported unto him, 
as ſoon as he had any leiſure to hear how cg 


went; whereupon he preſently ordered his men for 


a freſh charge, and ſent for Peuceſtes, that was not 
far off, requeſting him to bring in his men, and 
renew the fight ; whereby he truſted, not only to 
recover their own goods, but to enrich themſelves 
with the ſpoils of the enemies. Peuceſtes not only 
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refuſed to join with him, but immediately withdrey 
himſelf into a fafer place, where he might be fur. 
ther from ſuch dangerous temptations. * 

Buy this, the night grew on; and both armies, 
wearied with fighting, were deſirous to return into 
their camps. Yet Antigonus conceived hope of do. 
ing ſomewhat more; and therefore, taking half hi al 
horſe-men, he waited upon Eumenes a part of hi; 
way homewards, but found no opportunity to of. 
fend him : the other half he commutted to Pythoy, 
willing him to ſet upon the /lver-ſbields in their re. 
treat; which yet he forbare to do, becauſe it ap- 
peared too full of danger. So the battel ended, 
wherein Antigonus had not fo much the better in 
horſe, as the worſe in foot; but the ſpoil which he 
got, by ſurprizing his enemies carriages, made 
amends for all his other loſſes. 


S 10 1. VII. 
How Eumenes was betrayed to Antigonus, and 


ſlain. 


E. IME NES, coming into his camp, and find- 
ing the filver- ſbields extremely diſcontented 
with their misfortune, began to chear them up, and 
put them in hope of recovering all with advantage; 
for their brave demeanor that day had fo cruſhed 
the enemy, that he had no power left where with to 
abide them in open field, and was much leſs able to 
draw their carts after him, through that great wil. 
derneſs, over the high mountains. 

But theſe perſwaſions availed nothing. Peuceſſes 
was gone ; the other captains would needs return 
into the high countries; and the ſoldiers had no de- 
fire either to fly or to fight, but only to recover i 
their goods. Wherefore Teutamus, one of the two 
captains of the filver-ſhields (who had in former 
times readily conſented unto traiterous motions, in 
hope of gain; but was letted by his partner, Anti- 
genes) finding, as he thought, a fit occaſion of ma- 
king himſelf great, and winning the love of thoſe | 
bands, dealt ſecretly with Antigonus, requeſting him 
to reſtore unto thoſe old foldiers their goods, which 
he had taken, being the only reward of their ſer- 
vices in the wars of Philip and Alexander. | 

Antigonus, as a ſubtil man, knew very well, that 
they which requeſted more than they had reaſon to 
expect, would alſo, with a little entreaty, perform 
a great deal more than they promiſed; and there- 
fore he lovingly entertained the meſſengers, filling 
them with hopes of greater matters than they deſired, 
if they would put Eumenes into his hands, by whom 
they were ſeduced to make war againſt him. This 
anſwer pleaſed them ſo well, that they forthwith de- 
viſed how to deliver him alive. Wherefore coming 
about him, as at other times, to do their duty; and, 
pretending more joy of their victory, than ſorrow 
of their loſs, which they ſaid they would redeem 
by another fight; in the midſt of this goodly talk, 
they leaped upon him, caught hold of his ſword, 
and bound him faſt. So they hauled him away, 
and, ſtopping their ears againſt all perſwaſions, 
would not yield ſo far as to looſen one of his hands, 
and let him kill himſelf ; but brought him alive 
(that was their own general, under whom they had 
obtained many victories) as it had been in triumph, 
into the a of their enemies. 

The preſs of men, running out of the camp to 
lee him, was fo great, that Antigonus was forced to 
ſend a guard of horſe-men and elephants, to keep 
him from being ſmothered, whom he could not 
ſuddenly reſolve either to kill or ſave. Very few 
they were that ſued for his life; but of theſe, De- 
merrius, the ſon of Antigonus, was one ; the reſt 

h were 
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deſirous to be rid of him quickly ; thinking, 
_ that if he were ſaved, he would ; ſoon. be 
the chief in reputation, for his great ability, So, 
after. long deliberation, : Autigonus concluded, that 
it was the ſafeſt way to put him to death; which 
intending to have done by famine (perhaps, becauſe 
he would keep it a-while in his own power to reverſe 
this ſentence, as deſiring (if it might be) to have 
him live his friend) haſte of other buſineſs made him 
do it by the ſ ore. N 
To this end came all the travels of that worthy ge- 
neral, Eumenes, who had, with great wiſdom, fideli- 
ty, and patience, laboured in vain, to uphold the 
tamily, which God had purpo 


ſed to caſt down, 
He is reckoned among the notable examples of for- 
tune's mutability z but more notable was his go- 
vernment of himſelf in all her changes. Adverſity 


never leſſened his courage, nor proſperity his cir-- 


cumſpection. But all his virtue, induſtry, and wit, 
were caſt away, in leading an army, without full 
power to keep it in due obedience. Therefore it 
was not ill anſwer'd by Gaſpar de Colligny, admiral 


of France, in our days, to one that foretold his 
death, which enſued ſoon after, in the maſſacre 'of 
paris; That rather than to lead an army of volun- 


tiers, he would die a thouſand times. 

Antigonus himſelf gave to the body of Eumenes 
honourable funeral; and rewarded the treaſon wrought 
againſt him with deſerved vengeance. One chief 
captain of the /ilver-ſbields he burnt alive; many of 
the other captains he ſlew ; and to the whole multi- 
tude of the filver-ſbields, that had betrayed fo wor- 
thy a commander, he appointed a leader, that ſhould 
carry them into far countries, under pretence of wars; 
but with a privy charge, to conſume them all, as 
perjured wretches, letting none of them return alive 
unto his friends and kindred, or ſo much as once 
behold the ſeas that beat upon the ſhoars of Greece 
and Macedon, | 


S Er. VIII. 
How Antigonus flew Python, and occupied Media. 


Hos he removed governors of provinces, and made 
himſelf lord of Perſia, carrying away Peuceſtes, 


= HE two armies being joined thus in one, 
were carried into Media, where they ſpent the 
reſt of the winter; the common ſoldier idly ; the 
principal men intentively bent unto the buſineſs en- 
ſuing. Python began to conſider his own deſerv- 
ings 3 for that the whole war had been chiefly main- 
tained by the ſtrength and riches of his province. 
Beſides, he thought himſelf as good a man as An- 
zigonus, unleſs it were in the ſoldiers opinion, which 


He judged eaſy to be purchaſed with gifts ; and 


therefore ſpared not to aſſay them with great libe- 
rality. But, in following this courſe, he was driven 
by neceſſity to truſt many, of whom he ſtumbled 
upon ſome, that were unſecret; and others, bear- 
ing him no fincere affection. Thus was his pur- 
poſe diſcovered to Antigonus, who (nothing like to 
Python) diſſembled his indignation, and rebuked 
the informers, as breeders of diſſenſion between him 
and his honourable friend, unto whom he meant to 
commit the government of all thoſe countries; his 
own buſineſs calling him into the lower 4fa. Theſe 
reports, coming daily to his ears,. did finely delude 
Python. By his greatneſs with Alexander; his au- 
thority in that province where they lay, whereof he 
Was governor 3, and the love of the Kaders which 
he had bought with money, he was ſtrong enou 
to maintain, even an offenſive war. But, what need 
had he to uſe the ſword, when he was likely, with- 
On CO to obtain more than his own aſking ? 
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ſtore of money, made up 


him thus; but o 
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therefore he came, as ſoon as he was ſerit for; to take 
his farewel of Autigonus, and to divide the provinces 
with him, that meant nothing leſs than to yield to 
taken, and accuſed, condemned to die, and flain 
out of hand. For Antigonus, having begun with 
Eumenes, his ancient friend, was not afterwards re- 
ſtrained by, any. conſideration of old acquaintance, 
from cutting down indifferently all that ſtood in 
his way; but ſwam eareleſly through the blood, 
wherein at the firſt he doubtfully wadet. 
When this buſineſs was ended, he appointed a 
new governor in Media, to order the province 
and a captain, to ſuppreſs all commotions ; thihk- 
ing, belike, that the power and authority, ſo di- 
vided, would hardly agree in one againſt him, from 
whom both were derived. 
— After this; he marched into Pera, where he was 
entertained, as abſolute lord of Aſia there began 
he to ſhew how well he underſtood his own mighti- 


{neſs} + For he placed and diſplaced, at his pleaſure, 


governors in all provinces ; leaving none 1n office, 


that were not his own creatures, except ſuch as lay 
too far off to be diſlodged eafily. . Biba 


Penceſtes, who ruled in Per/ia, thought with good 
cheer to redeem old offences; but was deceived, 
having to do with one that could not be taken with 
ſuch baits: he was carried away, and feaſted with 
oodly words of promiſe, that never took effect. 
Thus he, that envied the virtue of his friend, was 
driven to flatter (in vain) the fortune of his enemy; 
after which, he lived a moſt contemptible life, till 
he died obſcurely, a man forgotten. 
NES S Er. IX. 
How Seleucus was chaſed out of Babylon, by Anti- 
gonus. The great riches of Antigonus. 


ELEUCUS was the next in this viſitation ; one 
that had, from time to time, continued in the 
ſame tenor of good-will to Autigonus, and now gave 
proof of his hearty affection towards him, by ma- 
ting the captain of the caſtle of Suſa to meet him 
on the way, rendering unto him that ſtrong piece, 


and all the treaſures therein beſtowed. This offer 


was ſo great, that Antigonus (though having in his 
hands the keeper of the place) could hardly believe 


it; but uſed him with exceſſive kindneſs, for fear 


ſo good a mood ſhould change. In that caſtle he 
found all the treaſures of Alexander, with the eee 
of the Perſian kings; which, added to his former 
twenty-five thouſand 
talents. Having all this, he might well account 
himſelf a happy man, if riches were ſufficient 
to happineſs. But large dominion was the mark 
at which he aimed ; therefore he proceeded, with 
intent to leave no country behind his back, that 
ſhould not acknowledge him for ſoveraign lord. 
Coming to Babylon, he was entertained by Seleuct's 
with all poſſible demonſtration of love, and honour'd 
with preſents, beſeeming the majeſty of a king. All 


this he accepted with great gravity, as being due to 


him, and began to require an account of the reve- 


nues of that province. This demand Seleuius held 


unreaſonable, ſaying, that it was not needful for him 


to render unto any man an account of that province, 


which was given unto him, in reſpect of his many 
good ſervices to the ſtate, But whether he ſpake 


reaſon or no, it ſufficed, that Antigonus was pow- 


erful ; who urged him daily to come to a reckon- 


gh ing. Manifeſt it was, that neither want of money, 


nor any other neceſſity, moved Antigonus to preſs 
nly the deſire to pick matter of 

againſt him, whercof it was likely that he 
N «gin him, whe as Hcy that 


510 


done. Therefore, taking with him only fifty 


horſe, he conveyed himſelf away, and fled into 


Ptolemy's dominions, deſiring him to protect him 


from the violence of ſuch a man, as went about to 
oppreſs all that in former times had been his 
betters, or at leaſt his equals. Amigonus was glad 
of his flight; for now all thoſe countries were 
rg unto him without battel, whereas to 
ght with Seleucus for them he wanted all pre- 
tence, and to kill him it was not his defire, hav- 
ing received many benefits of him, and thoſe not 
intermixed, as commonly it happens, with any in- 
Vet it is reported, that the Chaldeans 


juries. 
b. ought a ſtrange prophecy to Antigonus, bidding 


The HISTORY F the Won bd. 
ſhould find ſuch iffue as Pyrbon and: Peuceftes had 
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him to look well to himſelf; and know, that if Se. 
leucus did eſcape his hands, he ſhould recover Baby. 
lon, yea, win all fa, and kill Autigonus in bat. 
tel. Eaſy believers may give credit to this tale. 
Had it been true, methinks, Antigonus rather ſhould 


have hanged thaſe Chaldeans, for giving him no 


warning kill it was too late, than ſent purſuers (as 
they ſay that he did) after him, whom the deſtinies 
preſerved for ſo great purpoſes. When he had 
ſettled things at Babylon, he took his 3 into 
Cilicia, where he winter d. There he took up ten 
thouſand talents more of the king's treaſures, and 
caſting his accounts, found his yearly income to 
afnount unto eleven thouſand talents 7 
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Of the great civil war betaucen Alexander's captains: and how they aſſinmed the 
name and ſtate of kings. | 


Se cr. I. 


The combination of Ptolemy, Caſſander, and others, 
againſt Antigonus. Their demands, and his an- 
ſaver. 


d : "HESE great riches, and the reſt ot his power, 
| made Antigonus dreaded, envied, and ſuſ- 

pected, whereby he quickly was embarked 
in a new war. Ptolemy, Caſſander, and Lyſima- 
chus had privily combined themſelves together, in- 
tending to hinder his further growth, and bring 
him to more reaſon, than of his own accord he 
ſeemed like to yield unto, Of their practices he 
had ſome notice ; the good entertainment given un- 
to Seleucas, giving him ſufficient cauſe of miſtruſt, 
Therefore he ſent embaſſadors to them ſeverally, 
entreating them to continue firm in their love to- 
wards him, that would be ready to requite them 
with the like. The cold anſwers which they made 
occaſioned his haſty preparation againſt the moſt 
forward of them, which was Pzolemy, it being like- 
ly that a good army ſhould prevail more than a 
fair meſſage. Therefore, as ſoon as the ſeaſon of 
the year would permit, he took the way towards 
Syria, and was encountered by embaſſage from 
them all. Theſe told him, that their lords did 
much rejoice at his victory obtained againſt Eu- 
menes their common enemy, and the honour that he 
had thereby gotten. In which war, foraſmuch as 
they being his confederates, muſt have endured great 
loſs, with hazard of their whole eſtates, if the con- 
trary faction had prevailed, they held it very juſt, 
that all ſhould be partakers in the fruits of that 
voyage, wherein they had been all adventurers. 
Wherefore they deſired him, that making between 
them all an equal diviſion of the treaſures that 
were in his hands (a thing eaſy to be done) he 
would alſo take ſome convenient order ſor enlarg- 
ing their dominions, according to the rate of his 
new purchaſes. This might beſt be to every one's 
liking, if he would make over Cappadocia, with 
Lycia, to Caſſander; and Phrygia, bordering upon 
the Helleſpont, to Lyſimachus; for whereas his own 
dominions were ſo much extended eaſtward by his 
late victory, he might well ſpare ſome of thoſe welt- 
ern provinces, to thoſe that were ſeated in the welt. 
As for Ptolemy, he would Not. Crave any new additi- 


them that ſo curiouſly ſearch into my doings, 
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on, but reſt contented within his own territories, 
Provided always, that Seleucus their common friend, 
and partner in the late war, might be reſtored to 
his own, out of which he had been driven fo injuri- 
ouſly, that all of them were forced to take it deep} 
to heart; requiring amends, with his friendly con- 
ſent unto their demands, which otherwiſe they muſt 
labour to obtain with armed hands. LY 
Antigonus knew, that after many loſſes received, 
he ſhould yet be able to redeem peace whenſoever 
he liſted, with theſe, or perhaps with eaſier con- 
ditions. Neither was he ſo weak, to give away 
quietly any part of his ſtrength into the hands of ſuch 
bad friends, for fear only leſt it ſhould be taken 
from him perforce. Rather he hoped that he ſhould 
be able to find them work, more than enough to 
defend their own. Therefore, he roundly anſwered 
the embaſſadors, that it was no part of his meaning 
to communicate with other men the profit of that 
victory, which he alone, without other mens help, 
had obtained. Tho? indeed they had already fuf- 
ficiently gained by him, it they could fee it, having 
by his means kept their governments, whereof the 
were like to be diſpoſſeſſed by Polyſberchon, and 
the council of eſtate in Macedon. But what mar- 
vel was it, if they conſidered not how he had ſaved 
them, ſeeing one of them had forgotten the time, 
when coming to him as a fugitive and begging 
ſuccour, he was by his mere bounty relieved, and 
enabled to get all that he now held? Ca/ſander did 
not (ſaid he) in thoſe days command me to ſurren- 
der provinces, and give him his equal fhare of my 
treaſures ; but (for his father's ſake) deſired me to 
pity him, and help him againſt his enemies ; which 
I did, by lending him an army and fleet, on con- 
fidence whereot he now preſumes to threaten me. 
As for Seleucus, how can he complain of wrong, 
that durſt not ſtay to plead his right? I did 
uſe him well ; but his conſcience told him that he 
had deſerved ill: elſe he would not have fled. Let 


conſider well their own, which ſome of them can 
hardly juſtify, I am now in the way to Syria, 
meaning to examine Pzolemy's proceedings; and, 
after him, to deal with others, if they continue 
to provoke me. N 
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this anſwer, nothing was thought upon 


| | Antioonus, perceiving that he ſhould be ; | 1 Sf ig ' 
but war,  Antigonus, Per Jn mean ſeaſon all poſſible care was taken 
O 


znvaded from Europe, as ſoon as he were entered 
4 Syria, left his nephew Prolemy to guard the 
ſea-coaſts, and hinder Caſſander from landing in 
Aja : giving him alſo in charge, to drive out of 
Cappadocia ſome that were already ſent over to mo- 
teſt him. Likewiſe he. diſpatched meſſengers into 
Greece and Cyprus, not unfurniſhed: of money, to 
draw friends to his ſide, and raiſe up troubles to 
his enemies. Eſpecially he laboured to make him - 
ſelf the ſtrongeſt by ſea; to which purpoſe, he ra- 
ther haſtened than foreſlowed his journey into Hy- 
ria, that he might get poſſeſſion of mount Liba- 
nus, which afforded many excellent commodities 
for building of a navy. Therefore, having erect- 
ed beacons, and laid poſt-horſes throughout all 
Alia to give ſwiſt advertiſement of all 'occurren- 
ces, he invaded Syria, that was not held againſt 
him by any power ſufficient to maintain the 
field. | 

Ptolemy lay in Egypt, the ſtrength and heart of 
his dominion, where he was beloved and honour- 
ed of all the people as their natural lord; his 
other provinces he kept with a few garriſons, 
better ſerving to contain the people within obe- 
dience than to confront a foreign enemy. So An- 
tigonus took many cities and places of that coun- 
try, and began to ſet great numbers of artificers 
on work in making ſhips, which was one of his 
moſt earneſt cares. In theſe buſineſſes he conſumed 
a year and three months, not idly; for he took 
Joppe and Gaza, which were yielded unto his diſ- 
cretion, and well uſed. The ſtrong city of Tyrus 
held out long, but was compelled in the end, by 
famine, to render itſelf upon compoſition that Pro- 
lemy's ſoldiers might depart with their arms, which 
was permitted. 

Ptolemy was not aſleep while theſe things were 
in doing, though he kept himſelf within the bounds 


of Egypt, as indeed it behoved him to do. His 


forces were not able to ſtand againſt Antigonus in 
plain field, but likely they were to increaſe, which 
made him willing to protra& the time. Never- 
theleſs by ſea (where his enemy was as yet unrea- 
dy) he ſent his fleet into all quarters, whereof Se- 


leucus had the chief command. | 


Seleucus paſſed with an hundred fail along the 
coaſt of Syria, in the full view of Antigonus and his 
army, to their no little diſcomfort. He landed in 
Cyprus, which was then governed by many petty 
lords, of whom the greateſt adhered to Pzolemy ; 
the reſt were, by the factors of Antigonus, bought 
for him with gold, but now redeemed by the Egyp- 
tian with ſharp ſteel. 

The fame commodity of aid by ſea encouraged 
the preſident of Caria (called alſo Cafſander, but 
not the ſon of Antipater, howſoever by the pain- 
ful and learned writer Reinerus Reineccius, he is by 
ſome over- ſight counted for the ſame) to declare 
tor Ptolemy and his confederates, and buſily employ 
in their quarrel all his forces, which he had hither- 
to kept in good neutrality, and thereby enjoyed 
reſt; but now he threw himſelf into dangerous war, 
chuſing rather to undergo trouble at hand, than to 
fall under certain ruin, though ſomewhat further 
diſtant, which would have overwhelmed him, if 
Autigonus had beaten all the reſt,» 
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How each patty ſought to win the ali tante of 


Greece. Antigonus's declaration againſt Caſſan- 


der. Alexander, the ſon of Polyiperchon, re. 


volterb from Antigonus, who had ſet him up. 


on both ſides, to aſſure unto them the people 
Greece, whoſe aid, which way ſoever it inclin- 


ed, was of great importance. Herein, at the firſt, 
Antigonus ſped ſo well by large effuſion of his trea- 
ſure, that he drew to him the Lacedemonians, and, 


other Peloponnefians, of whom he waged eight thou- 
land, and cauſed Polyſperchon (who had a good 


while made hard ſhifts) to rouſe himſelf again, and 
taking upon him the title of captain of Peloponne- 


ſas, to make head againſt Caſſunder. 


Theſe hopeful beginnings encouraged him to 
proceed further in the ſame kind. Whetefore; to 


make Cafſander the more odious, he called toge- 


ther both his own ſoldiers, and all the Greeks and 
Macedonians that were to be found thereabouts. To 
theſe he declared, that Caſſander had very cruelly 
ſlain Olympias, mother to the great Alexander; 
and not herewith contented, had ſhut up in cloſe 
priſon the poor lady Roxana, Alexander's wife, and 
his ſon begotten on her body. That all this pro- 
ceeded from a deſire to make himſelf king over the 


Macedonians ; which well appeared, by his enfor- 


cing the lady heſſalonica, daughter to king Philip, 


a match unfit for a man of no greater parentage 


than he, to join with him in marriage. That in 
mere deſpite of thoſe dead princes, Philip and A.- 
lexander, he had planted the Olynihians, rooted out 
by —_ in a new city by him built, and called 
by his own name Caſſandria; and had re-edified 


the city of Thebes, which for the great treaſon of 


the inhabitants, was levelled with the ground by 
the victorious hand of Alexander. For theſe rea- 
{ons he required them to make a decree, that Ca/- 
ſander ſhould reſtore to abſolute liberty the lady 
Roxana and her ſon, and ſhould yield obedience to 
the lord heutenant-general of the empire (by which 
name Antigonus himſelf was underſtood) or elſe 
ſhould be reputed a traitor and open enemy to the 
ſtate. Furthermore, he propounded, that all the 


cities of Greece ſhould be reſtored into freedom ; 


this he did, not becauſe he was careful of their 
good, but for the need which he had of their aſſi- 
ſtance. Tg | 

Theſe things being decreed; Antigonus was per- 
ſwaded, that not only the Greeks would adhere unto 
him, as to their Joving patron, and fall off from 
Caſſander ; but that the rulers of provinces, who 


had hitherto ſuſpected him as a man regardful of 


nothing but his own benefit, would correct their 
opinion, and think him the moſt faithful of all 
others to the royal blood. But concerning his loy- 
alty to the young prince, the world was too wiſe 
to be deceived with vain ſhews. His undertaking 
for the liberty of the Greeks was more effectual, 
and got eaſy belief, in regard of his preſent hatred 
to Caſſander. Yet herein alſo Ptolemy ſtrove to be 
as earneſt 'as he, making the like decree, in hope 
to win to himſelf that valiant nation, which afford- 
ed men far more ſerviceable in war than were to be 
found in any province of the empire. 
And this indeed was the point at which both 


ſides aimed. Wherein Antigonus, thinking to make 


all ſure, deceived himſelf, not without great coſt. 
For he gave to Alexander, the ſon of :Poly/perchon, 


five hundred talents, willing him to ſer the war on 


foot in Peloponneſus, whereby it might appear, that 
on 
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on his- ſide was meant nothing elſe than what was 
openly pretended. 

In Peloponneſus, Caſſander's men had, with much 
bloodſhed, grievouſly afflicted the contrary faction; 
and he himſelf perceiving, that they were more 
eaſily ſpoiled as enemies, than retained as friends, 
thought it the beſt way to niake what uſe he could 
of them, that were not long like to continue his, 
Finally, perceiving that Alexander came furniſhed 
with plenty of gold, wherewith he was able, not only 
to win the doubtful, but to corrupt ſuch as might 
ſeem beſt aſſured: he thought it a good part of 
wiſdom to ſurrender upon fair conditions that 
which he could not aſſure himſelf to hold any long 
time by force. Therefore he ſent one to deal with 
Alexander, about the matters in controverſy ; let- 
ting him know, that Antigonus was very ſkilful in 
ſetting men together by the cars, not caring who 
prevailed, but only deſiring to have them weary 
themſelves whilſt he was buſy elſewhere, that ſo at 
length he might find opportunity to ſet upon the 
ſtronger. If therefore Alexander were ſo wile, as 
to keep in his purſe the five hundred talents which 
he had, and without ſtroke ſtricken, to receive the 
whole lordſhip of Peloponneſus, it ſhould be freely 
put into his hands by Caſ/ander ; provided, that he 
ſhould from thenceforth renounce all confederacy 
made with Antigonus, and enter into a ſure and 
faithful league with Prolemy, Caſſander, and the 
reſt of the confederates z otherwiſe, he might well 
perſwade himſelf, that the country which his fa- 
ther could not keep, when he was indeed the lieu- 
tenant of the empire, ſhould not 1n haſte be won 
by him, that was only the factor of a proud inju- 
rious man, fo ſtiling himſelf, but not acknowledged 
by others. | 

Alexander had lived a while with Antigonus ſince 
the beginning of theſe wars, among whoſe follow- 
ers it was not hard to diſcover the intent (which he 
did not carry very ſecret) of making himſelf ab- 
ſolute lord of all: Therefore he was ſoon en- 
treated to accept ſo good an offer, and did not 
{tick to enter into that league, whereby he was to 
become a free lord, and ſubject unto no man's con- 
troul. 

Howbeit, this his honour continued not long ere 
he loſt both it and his life together, by treaſon of 
the Sicyonians; who thinking thereby to have made 
themſelves free, were ſoon after vanquiſhed in bat- 
tel by Crate/ipol:s, Alexander's wife, a diſcreet and 
valiant lady. She, in revenge of her husband's 
death, crucified thirty of the citizens taken in flight; 
and having by ſeverity taught them obedience, did 
afterwards continue her army in good order, and 
governed thoſe places that ſhe held with the 
love and commendation of her. ſubjects and neigh- 
bours. 


SECT. IV. 


The Ftolians riſe again// Caſſander in favour of 


Antigonus, and are beaten. A fleet and land- 
army of Antigonus utterly defeated by Ptolemy's 
lieutenant. In what term the war ſtocd at this 
zime. Antigonus draws near to Greece. 


Ntigonus, when he found that with ſo much 

money he had only bought an enemy, be- 
gan to raiſe troubles to Cafſander and his other ad- 
verſaries in Greece, by ſtirring up the Etclians 
againſt them; likewiſe he laboured to win to his 
party the iſlands in the Greet ſeas, by whoſe aſſi- 
{tance he might be the better able to deal with 
Ptolemy, that greatly prevailed by reaſon of his 
ſtrong fleet. But neither of theſe attempts had the 
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ſucceſs which he expected. The Etolians, a fac. 
tious nation, and always. envying the greatneſs. of 
their neighbours, were often in commotion, but ſo 
that commonly their gains equalled not their loſſes. 
re won ſome of their own countries, forti. 

d the Acarnaniam againſt them, and cempelled 
Glaucias, king of the 7//yrians, whom he van- 
quiſhed in battel, to forſake their ſide, and bind 
himſelf to bear no arms againſt Caſſandess 
friendz. ee Rein enen eh 

On the other fide, as many petty iſlands were 
drawn to join with Antigonus; fo the fleet of the 
Rhodians under Theodatus, who was admiral to 
Antigonus, paſſing along the coaſt of Aſia toward 
Cyprus, with an army under conduct of Perilaus, 
marching on the ſhore for mutual aſſiſtance, was 
quite overthrown- by Prolemy's navy. - Polyclytus, 
who in Prolemys behalf had been ſent into Pelopon- 
neſus againſt Alexander, finding no need of his ſer- 
vice in that country, becauſe A/exander was come 


over to their ſide, returned homewards, and by the 


way heard of the courſe which theſe Antigonians 
held, whom he very cunningly ſurprized. He rode 
with his fleet behind a cape, which the enemies 
were to double; his land- forces he placed in am 
buſh, whereinto Perilaus falling, was taken priſo- 
ner with many of his men, and many were ſlain, 
making little reſiſtance, Theodatus, the admiral, 
perceiving this, made all haſte to help his fellows 
that were on land ; but whilit he, with all his fleet, 
were intentive only to that buſineſs, Poſyclytus ap- 
peared at their backs, who, as ſoon as he perceiv- 
ed their diſorder, haſtened about the cape, and 
charging them behind, ſuffered not one of them to 
eſcape him. Theſe ill tidings cauſed Autigonus to 
deal with Ptolemy about ſome compoſition. Firſt, 
he ſent embaſſadors ; afterwards they met in per- 
ſon. But Antigonus would not yield unto the de- 
mands of Prolemy, ſo the parly was vain, 

Hitherto each party ſeemed to have indifferent- 
ly: ſped in the war, and thereby to have equal cauſe 
of hope and fear. This late victory, with the good 
ſucceſs of his affairs in Cyprus, did ſeem to make 
amends to Ptolemy for his loſſes in Syria. Like- 
wiſe the revolt of Alexander from Antigonus did 
equal the confederacy made between the Ezolians 
and him; as alſo thoſe petty ſkirmiſhes that had 
been in Aſia the leſs, to Ant gos us advantage, 
were ſufficiently recompenſed by others of like re- 
gard, but adverſe to him, and by the troubles 
brought upon his eſtates in thoſe parts by the two 
Caſſaniers, 

Contrariwiſe, An igonus valued the loſs of his 
men, money, and ſhips, no otherwiſe than as the 
paring of his nails that were left long enough, and 
would eaſily grow again; but the enlargement of 
his territory, by addition of Hria, he prized at a 
higher rate, as if thereby he had fed upon a limb 
of Ptolemy's enemy, and ſtrengthened the body of 
his own empire. Concerning other accidents, where- 
of the good were hitherto ſufficient to counterpoiſe 
the bad, he meant to proceed as occaſion ſhould 
direct, waich commonly is not long wanting to 
them that want no money. 

That which moſt moleſted him, was the at- 
tempts of his enemies upon / the leſs; wherein, 
though as yet they had gotten little, yet had he 
cauſe to fear, leſt the people, being tied unto him 
by no bond of allegiance, might upon ſrall occa- 
ſion revolt from him, to men of as konourable re- 
putation as he himſelf, To prevent this, and to 
be nearer to Greece, he held it expedient for him 
to be there in perſon, where his ahairs did ſeem to 
proſper the worſe, by reaſon of his abſence. 8 
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ie left part of his army in Syria, under his 
— ugh whom, being then but two and 
eventy years 01d, he appointed many ancient cap- 
rains as afliſtants, of, Prater "as JireStors 3 the Teſt 
he carried with him into©Phrygia,” where he meant 
n 1219 
ee „ 
Hot Lyſimachus and Caſſander vanquiſhed ſome ene+ 
mies, raiſed againſt them by  Antigonus. The 
good ſucceſs of Antigonus in Aſia and Greece: 
2 ith the rebellion of many cities againſt Cal- 
ſander. TY 07 yn! 
HE coming of Antigonus into thoſe parts 
wrought a-great alteration in the proceſs of 
his buſineſs thereabouts. For his enemies had ſhort 
leiſure to think upon moleſting him in Aſia they 
themſelves were held over- hardly to their own 
work on Europe ſide. - Seuthes, a king of the Thra- 
cians, joining with ſome towns that rebelled againſt 
Lyfimachus, brought alſo the bordering Scyzh:ans 
into the quarrel. All theſe relied upon Antigonus, 
who was to help them with money and other aid. 
The Etoljans' likewiſe took courage, and roſe againſt 
Caſſander, having Eacides, lately reſtored to the 
kingdom of Epirus, their aſſiſtant, But Lyſima- 
chus gave unto his rebels no time to confirm them- 
ſelves. He ſuddenly preſented himſelf before two 
of the cities that had rebelled, and compelled them, 
by fear, to return to their former duty. He fought a 
battel with the Scythians and wild Thracians, and 
drove them out of the country. Finally, he over- 
came Seuthes; and, following the heat of his victory, 
ſlew Pauſanias in battel, whom Antigonus had ſent 
over with an army; and all his men he did either 
put to ranſom, or fill up with them his own 
bands. The like ſucceſs had Philip, Caſſander's lieu- 
tenant, againſt the Ezolians. For he waſted their 
country; fought with the Epirotes that came to help 
them; and, after the victory, fought: again with 
their forces joined in one, overthrowing them, and 
killing Eacides, that unfortunate king. Finally, he 
drove the Etolians out of moſt of their country, 
and forced them to ſeek their ſafety among the wild 
mountains, Of the Epirotes, he ſent as priſoners 
to Caſſander, the principal authors of the king's re- 
ſtitution, and of the preſent war. 
Yet theſe actions required ſome time, and wea- 
ried Antigonus's adverſaries with painful travel; af- 
ter which, they remained only ſavers. Antigonus him- 
ſelf, at fair leiſure, won all Caria the whilſt, and ſent 
armies into Peloponneſus, and other parts of Greece, 
beſtowing liberty upon all the cities he took out of 
Caſſander's hands. The whole country of Pelopon- 
neſus (excepting Sicyon and Corinth) with the iſle 
of Eubeag and many places of the firm land, were 
by thoſe means won to be his in true and vehement 
affection, ready to do or ſuffer any thing for him 
that had made ſo evident a demonſtration of his rea- 
dineſs to give them the liberty in deed, which others 
had E in idle words. Many ſtates, deſirous of 
the fame benefit, would fain have ſhewed their good- 
will ; but they were kept in by Cafſander's garri- 
ſons, who was too wile to truſt them looſe. There- 
tore Antigonus made ſhew as if he would paſs over 


der to repair thither in all haſte, with the beſt of 
his ſtrength, leaving many good towns of Greece 
lo weakly guarded, that well they might take cou- 
rage to help themſelves, if any foreign ſuccour a 

Þeared. The aid which they deſired, was not long 
wanting. The lieutenants of Antigonus, taking the 


advantage of Cafſander's departure, entered the 
No. XxX ; 3 
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into Macedon ; by which terror, he forced Caſſan- i 
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country; drove his garriſons. out of divers cities; 

forced the governor of Athens to enter into league 

with their Jord; won the citadel of Thebes, and ſet 
the people at liberty. This laſt action was ſome- 
what remarkable; for Thebes had not long before 
been raiſed out of her old ruins, by the mere, power 
of Caſſander; of which act he was acculed by Au- 
tigonas, as if it had been ſome heinous crime, Yet 
now the ſame Antigonus winneth the city, arid the 
love of the inhabitants, only by expelling him that 
was their founder. So much are men readier to 
thank the increaſer, than the author of their good; 
and rather to look forward upon thoſe hopes, which 
vainly they extend beyond all meaſure, than back- 
ward upon their miſerable nullity, that held them 
incapable of being any thing. 


SECT: yi." 


Vifories of Ptolemy by /ea, A great baitel at Gaza, 
which Ptolemy and Seleucus won, againſi Deme- 
trius, 7he ſon of Antigonus. 


Is the preſence or nearneſs of Antigonus gave 
life to his affairs in the lower Ja, and 
Greece,; ſo the deſigns of his enemies, taking the 
advantage, of his abſence, ruined the very founda- 
tions of thoſe great works in the eaſtern parts, 
wherewith in the year preceding he had over- 
topped them, The iſle of Cyprus, whoſe princes 
wavered between contrary affections, 1nclining one 
while to Antigonus, another while faintly regarding 
their covenant with Prolemy, was viſited by an 
Egyptian fleet, wherewith Ptolemy, in his own per- 
ſon, eaſily reduced them to a more ſettled order, 
putting ſome to death, carrying others away priſo- 
ners, and leaving a lieutenant, of his own appoint- 
ment, governor of the whole country. With the. 
ſame fleet he ran along the ſea-coaſts, waſting a 
great part of Caria and Cilicia, with the ſpoils of 
which he enriched his followers, and returned loaden 
to Cyprus. Demetrius, the lon of Antigonus, hear- 
ing frequent reports of the miſeries wherewith his 
tather's ſubjects were oppreſſed, made all haſte out 
of Syria to. the reſcue, taking only his horſe and 
light- armed foot with him, becauſe the buſineſs 
required expedition. But in vain did he tire him- 
ſelf, and his followers, in haſty ſeeking of one, that, 
by launching out into the deep, could, in a few 
minutes, delude the labour of ſo many days, if need 
had ſo required, Anſwerable to the vanity of this 
expedition, was the ſucceſs. For Ptolemy was gone, 
before Demetrius came into Cilicia. Neither was it 
certain, whether having lightened his ſhips of their 
burthen in Cyprus, he would return upon thoſe 
maritime countries; or make towards Syria, where 
his coming was expected. He was indeed gone in- 
to Egypt, and there, with Seleucus, was deſcribing 
a royal army, which he levied with all convenient 
ſpeed, for the recovery of $yria. This was more 
than Demetrius knew. Therefore he was fain to 
chuſe, out of uncertainties, the moſt likelihood, 
and return the way that he came, with all his com- 
panies, which were fitter for ſervice in the open field, 
than to be beſtowed in garriſons among the Cici- 
Hans. He had ſcarce refreſhed his men and horſes 
in Syria, when the news arrived of Ptolemy's com- 
ing with a puiſſant army to give him battel. 
Hereupon, he called to counſel his principal friends, 
who adviſed him to give way to the time, and ex- 
pect ſome better opportunity in the future ; being 
a young man, and weakly furniſhed with means to 
refiſt ſuch ancient and famous generals, as Prolemy 
and Seleucus. This. counſel ſeemed rather to pro- 
ceed from the cold temper of thoſe aged men that 
6 0 gave 
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gave it, than from any nceſlity growing out of the 
preſent buſineſs, For Demetrius, conſidering him- 
{elf to be the ſon of e and now general 
of his father's army, thought his own title weighty. 


enough to be laid in ballance againſt the bare names 


of thoſe two great commanders, Neither. found 
he much reaſon that ſhould move him to diſtruſt his 
forces, as inſufficient. His men were better exerciſed 
than the enemies, and promiſed as much as could 
be required, Therefore, Feu himſelf, that 
ſuch odds of number, and of great fa 
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me, would ra- 


ther ſerve to adorn his victory, than hinder him in 


obtaining it, he reſolved to put the matter to trial, 
without expecting the advantage of more help. So, 
animating his ſoldiers with hope of ſpoil and rewards, 
he abode the coming of the enemies at Gaza, with 
purpoſe to encounter them, as ſoon as they had 
finiſhed their weariſom journey over the deſarts of 
Arabia. a; | 

Ptolemy and Seleucus, iſſuing out of ſo rich a pro- 
vince as Egypt, came ſo well provided of all neceſ- 
ſaries, that their army felt not any great grievance 
of the evil way, when battel was preſented them, 
which confidently they undertook, In all things 
elſe they had the odds of Demetrius; of elephants 
they were utterly unprovided : but how to deal with 
thoſe beaſts they were not ignorant. They had pre- 
pared a kind of pallifado, faſtened ſtrongly together 
with chains, and ſharpened in ſuch a manner, that the 
elephants could not ſeek to break upon it, without re- 
ceiving much hurt. The reſt of their forces, which 
(beſides that they had advantage in multitude) were 
heartened with many fortunate ſervices, by them 
performed that year, whilſt the enemies had wearied 
themſelves, either with vain journeys, or long and 
dulling expectation, they diſpoſed in ſuch order, 
as beſt anſwered to the form, wherein Demetrius 
was embattelled. The fight began, and was main- 
tained with equal courage for a long time, each 
party ſtriving more to win honour, than to ſatisfy 
any other paſſion, as having little cauſe of hatred 
or revenge. But after ſome continuance, the greater 
number holding better out, the error of Demetrius, 
who, upon no neceſſity, would*needs fight a battel 
at diſadvantage, began to appear by his loſſes. He 
had committed himſelf to fortune, having more to 


loſe by her than he could get: but in this fight ſhe 


was idle, and left all to be decided by ſtrong hands; 
unleſs it may be faid, that the terror brought upon 
his men, by the loſs of his elephants, was bad luck. 
Thoſe beaſts were in that kind of war hardly to be 
reſiſted on plain ground ; and therefore, at the firſt, 
they made great ſpoil amongſt Prolemy's men. Af- 
terwards, ſecking to break through the palliſado, 
they were ſorely hurt, and every one of them taken. 
This diſaſter cauſed' the horſemen of Demetrius to 
faint: they had laboured hard, and prevailed little; 
till now, perceiving that all muſt lye upon their 
hands, who were ill able to make their own places 
good, they began to ſhrink, and many of them 
to provide for their ſafety by timely flight; which 
example the reſt quickly follow'd. When De- 
znetrius had ſtroven ſo long in vain to make his men 
abide, that he himſelf was likely to be loſt, he was 
fain to give place to the ſtronger, making a violent 
retreat as far as to Azotus, which was about thirty 
miles from the place of battel. A great part of his 
carriages was in Gaza, Whither ſome of his com- 


any turned aſide, hoping to ſave ſuch goods, as, in 


ſte, they could pack up. This fooliſh covetouſ- 
neſs was their deſtruction, and the loſs of the town: 


for whilſt they, forgetful of the danger, had filled 


the ſtreets with ſumpter horſes, and ſtopped up the 
gates, thronging, ſome to get in and fetch, others 
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of Syria; a, province, more eaſy in thoſe times to 


to carry out, what they had already loaden, P tolemy's 
army brake in without reſiſtance, taking them wick 
their goods and. the city altoge er, w wie 
This victory reſtored unto. Ptolamy the belt part 


get, than to keep; and opened the way to all the 
greatneſs of Seleucus for between Gaza and Pheni- 
cia, no place offered reſiſtance. In Celo/5ria and 
Phenicia, ſome towns held out a while; but were 
ſoon taken in by Prolemy, Among theſe, were the 
great cities of Tyrys and Sidon; of which Sidon was 
given up by the inhabitants; Tyrus by the garriſon, 
falling to mutiny againſt their captain; who, truſt. 
ing to the ſtrength of it, had made great vaunts; 


but was pardoned by Pzolemy, and honourably en- 


tertained, in reſpect of his fidelity. 


Pho | au Se Fart YH Rin 01 Iu 
How Seleucus recovered Babylon, and made hiniſelf 
lord of many countries in the higher Aſia.” The 
ra of the kingdom of the Greeks, which began 
with the dominion of Seleucus. ' 
| 4425 10 . Nene e a | 
| HILE Ptolemy followed his buſineſs with 
ſuch proſperity, Seleurut took leave of him, 
and went up to Babylon, to try his own fortune; 
which he found fo favourable; that, recovering firſt 
his own province, he became at length maſter of the 
better part of Alexander's purchaſes, © 
This expedition of Seleucus was very ſtrange, and 
full of unlikelihoods. His train conſiſted of no 
more than eight hundred foot, and two hundred 
horſe 3 a number too ſmall to have been placed as 
garriſon in ſome one of thoſe main great cities, 
againſt which he carried it into the higher Aa. 
But little force is needful, to make way into ftr 
places, for him that already ſtands poſſeſſed of their 
hearts which dwell within the walls. The name of 
Seleucus was enough, whom the Babylonians had 
found ſo good a governor, that none of them would 
find courage to reſiſt him; but left that work to 
Antigonus's own men, wiſhing them ill to ſpeed. 
Some of the Macedonians, that were in thoſe coun- 
tries, had the like affection ; others made a counte- 
nance of war, which, by eafy compulſion, t 
left off, and followed new enfigns. This added 
courage to the people, who came in apace, and 
ſubmitted themſelves joyfully to Seleucus. In a de- 
fection ſo general, it was not a ſafe courſe for 
the Antigonians, to thruſt themſelves into the towns 


of moſt importance ; for every man of them ſhould 


have been troubled with daily enemies in his own 
lodging. It remained, that they ſhould iſſue forth 
into the field, and try the matter by fight; but the 
treaſon of one principal man, who revolted to the 
enemy with more than a thouſand ſoldiers follow- 
ing him, ſo diſmayed the reſt, that they did no 
more than ſeek to make good one ſtrong place, 
wherein were kept the hoſtages and priſoners that 
Antigonus held for his ſecurity in thoſe quarters, 
This caſtle, belike, they had not fortified in times 
of leiſure, againſt dangers, that were not then ap- 
parent. Seleucus quickly took it, and ſo got the 
entire poſſeſſion of Meſopotamia and Babylon. 
Antigonus had beſtowed in Media and Perſia, 
forces convenient for the defence of thoſe Provinces, 
that were the utmoſt of his dominion. In the coun- 
tries about Euphrates, he had not done the like; 
for his own great army lay between them and all 
enemies, Therefore, when the victory at Gaza had 
opened unto Seleucus the way into thoſe parts, he 


found little impediment in the reſt of his bufineb. 
Having now gotten what he ſought, it behoved him 
to ſeek how he might keep his gettings ; for 5 own 
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had committed: his army in Media; 


all needful help, came with ten thouſand foot, 


Againſt this power, Selexcus had only four hun- 


e, and ſomewhat above three thouſand foot, 
—— oppoſe himſelf; his large conqueſt of 
unwarhke nations having yielded him many loving 
ſubjects, but few ſoldiers. | his 
enemies were near to the river of Tigris, he with- 
drew himſelf from the place, where his reſiſtance was 
expected, into certain marſhes not far off, where 
he lay ſecretly, waiting for ſome advantage. Ni- 


Therefore, when his 


c2nor_thought that he had been fled, and was the 


leſs careful in fortifying his camp. In recompence 
of this vain ſecurity, his camp was taken by ſur- 
prize, the firſt night of his arrival 3. the /atrapa, or 
lieutenant, of Perſia, together with ſundry of the 
captains, were ſlain; he himſelf was driven to flee 
for his life into the deſarts, and the whole army 


yielded unto Selexcus 3 whoſe gentle demeanor, af- 
ter the victory, drew all Media, Sufiana, and the 
neighbouring provinces, to acknowledge him their 
lord, without any further ſtroke ſtricken. 


new ſtile of The kingdom of the Greeks, an account 
much uſed by the Fews, Chaldeans, Syrians, and 
other nations in thoſe parts. I will not make any 
long diſputation about the firſt year of this Ara, 
The authority of that great aſtrologer Ptolemy, 
from which there is no appeal, makes it plain, that 
the five hundred and nineteenth year of Nabonaſſar, 
was the eighty-ſecond year of this account, Other 
inference hereupon 1s needleſs, than that note of the 
learned b Gauricus, that the firſt of theſe years was 
reckoned compleat at Babylon, together with the end 
of four hundred and thirty-eight years after Nabo- 
naſſar With the obſervation of the Saturn, record- 
ed by Prolemy, agrees (as it ought) the calculation 
of Bunting ; finding the ſame planet to have been 
lo placed in the ſign of Yirgo, as the Chaldeans had 
obſerved. it, in the ſame year; which was, from 
Nabonaſſar, the five hundred and nineteenth ; from 
Seleucus the eighty-ſecond year; and the laſt of 
the hundred and thirty and ſeventh Olympiad. Theſe 
obſervations of the celeſtial bodies, are the ſureſt 
marks of time; from which he, that wiltully varies, 
is inexcuſable. As for ſuch occurrences in hiſtory, 
and the years of ſucceeding princes (that are not ſel- 
dom ambiguous, by reaſon of unremembered frac- 
tions) if they ſeem to be here-againſt, it is not 
greatly material; yet thus much is worthy of note, 
that theſe years of the Greets were not reckoned in 
all countries from one beginning; as plainly appears 
in the difference of one year, that is found between 
actions, related by the ſeveral authors of the two 
books of the Maccabees, who follow divers ac- 
counts. He that ſhall adhere to the time defined 
by Prolemy, may apply the other ſupputations 
thereunto, as being no farther from it, than a year's 
diſtance. | 
Ser! n 
How Ptolemy loft all that be had won in Syria. 
What the cauſes were of the quiet obedience, per- 
| formed unto the Macedonians, by thoſe that bad 
been ſubjef unto the Perſian empire, Of divers 
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dorces were foo fmall, and his friends Fete ill able 

_— any — That which his friends could 

not do for him, 

tigonus | 

thouſand horſe, either to fave all from 

re „ Or to. drive. Seleacus out of that which 
he had won. * 1 IJ 
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This victory of Seleucus gave beginning unto the 
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F N a happy hour did Seleucis adventure, to &6 
up to Babylon; with ſo few men as his friend could 
well ſpare; for had he ſtayed longer, upon 
hope of getting more ſoldiers, Prolemy could have 
ſpared him none at all, Demetrius, the ſon of An. 
tigonus, having loſt the |battel' at Gaza; received 
from Ptolemy all his own goods, his pages, And ſer- 
vants, in free gift; and therewithal a courteous 
meſſage, to this effect: that no perſonal hatred was 
the ground of this war, which he and his confede- 
rates held with Antigonus; but only terms of ho- 
nour, wherein they would ſeek to right themſelves 
after ſuch manner, that other friendly offices, with- 
out reference to the quarrel; ſhould not be forgotten. 
This noble dealing of Prolemy, did kindle in 
Demetrius, an earneſt deſite of requiting him with 
ſome as brave liberality Which to effect, he ga- 
thered together the remainder of his broken troops, 
drew as many as could be ſpared out of the gatri- 
fons in Cilicia, or other provinces thereabouts; and, 
advertiſing his father of his misfortune, beſou 
him to ſend a new ſupply, wherewith he might fe- 
deem his honour loſt. Antigonus, upon the firſt 
news of this overthrow, had faid; that the victory, 
which Prolemy won upon a beardleſs boy, fhoufd 
be taken from him by bearded men: yet upon de- 
fire that his ſon, whom he tenderly loved, ſhould 
amend his own reputation, he was content to make 
a ſtand in Phrygia. Piolemy, hearing of Deme- 
trius's preparations, did nevertheleſs follow his 
own buſineſs in Celoſhria; thinking it enough to 
fend part of his army under Cilles, his lieutenant, 
againſt the remnant of thoſe, that had been already 
vanquiſhed, when their forces were entire. This; 
perad venture, would have been ſufficient, had not 
Cilles too much undervalued the power of ſuch an 
enemy. He thought this young gallant, having 
lately faved his life by flight, would now be more 
careful of having a fair way at his back, than ad- 
venturous in ſetting further forward, than urgent 
reaſon ſhould provoke him. In this confidenee, he 
paſſed on without all fear; as one that were already 
maſter of the field, and ſhould: meet with none that 
would iſſue out of their places of ſtrength, to make 
reſiſtance. When Demetrius was informed of this 
careleſs march, he took the lighteſt of his army, 
and made his journey with ſuch diligence, one whole 
night, that, early in the morning, he came upon 
Cilles unexpected; and was, on a ſudden, without 
any battel, maſter of his camp ; taking him alive, 
with his ſoldiers, and their carriages, all at once. 
This exploit ſerved not only to repair the credit 
of Demetrius, which his loſs at Gaza had almoſt 
ruined ; but, further, it enabled him to recompenſe 
the bounty of Prolemy, with equal favour, in refto- 
ring to him Cilles, with many other of his friends, 
accompanied with rich preſents. But neither was 
Ptolemy ſo weakened by this loſs, nor Demetrius ſo 
emboldened by his victory, that any matter of con- 
ſequence thereupon enſued. For Demetrius feared 
the coming of Pfuleny, and therefore he fortified 
himſelf in places of advantage: Ptolemy; on the 
other ſide, was loth to engage himſelf in an enter- 
prize, wherein he might perceive, that if the coming 
of Antigonus found him entangled, heMKould either 
be driven to make a ſhameful: retreat; or à dange- 
rous adventure of his whole eſtate, in hope of not 
much more than already he poſſefled, 
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Auntigonus, indeed, was nothing flow in his wa 
towards Syria; whither he made all haſte, not ſo 
much to relieve his ſon, as to embrace him: for he 
n exceedingly, that the young man had ſo 
wel 
advice, performed the office of a good commander. 
Wherefore, to increaſe: the reputation of this late 
victory, he brought ſuch forces, as might ſerve to 
recover all Syria; meaning, that the honour of all, 
ſnould be referred unto the good foundation laid by 
his ſon, whom, from this time forwards, he employed 
in matters of greateſt importance. 1 1, 

| Ptolemy had now leſs reaſon to encounter with An- 
zigonus, than before his coming to, have affailed the 
camp of Demetrius; yet he made it a matter of 
conſultation, as if he had dared more than he meant. 
But all his captains adviſed him to retire into Egypt, 
alledging many good arguments to that purpoſe ; 
which they might well perceive to be agreeable to 
his own intent, by his propounding that courſe; 
not without remembrance of the good ſucceſs againſt 
Perdiccas, in the like defenſive war. So he depart- 
ed out of Syria, preſerving his honour ; as being 
rather led by mature deliberation, than any ſudden. 
paſſion of fear: and he departed at fair leiſure, not 
only carrying, his treaſures along with him, but ſtay- 
ing to diſmantle ſome principal cities, that he thought 
moſt likely to trouble him for the future. All the 
country, that he left at his back, fell preſently to 


Antigonus, without putting him to the trouble of 


winning it by pieces; ſo eaſy was it in thoſe times, 
for the captain of a ſtrong army, to make himſelf 
lord of a great province, : 

We may juſtly wonder, that theſe kingdoms of 
Syria, Media, Babylon, and many other nations 
(which the victory of Alexander had over-run, with 
ſo haſty a courſe, as gave him not leiſure to take 
any good view of them) were fo eaſily held, not 
only by himſelf, but by the captains of his army 
after him. The hot contentions for ſuperiority be- 
tween the king of //7ael, and thoſe of Damaſces ; 
between Egypt and Babylon; Babylon and Nine- 
veh; the Perſians, and many countries; argue 
a more manly temper, to have once been in 
thoſe people; which are now ſo patient of a foreign 
yoke, that, like ſheep or oxen, they ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be diſtributed, fought for, won, loſt, and 
again recovered, by contentious maſters ; as if they 
had no title to their own heads, but were born to 
follow the fortune of the Macedonians. This will 
appear the more ſtrange, it we ſhall conſider, how 
the ſeveral ſtates of Greece (many of which had 
never poſſeſſed ſo large dominion, as might cauſe 
their ſpirits to ſwell beyond their ability) did gree- 
dily embrace all occaſions of liberty : and how theſe 
proud conquerors were glad to offer it, deſiring to 
have them rather friends, than ſervants, for fear of 
further inconvenience. | 

It muſt therefore be noted, that moſt of theſe 
countries, had always been ſubject unto the rule of 
kings, or petty lords, whom the Babylonians and 
Perſians long ſince had rooted out; and held them 
in ſuch bondage, that few of them knew any 
other law, than the command of foreign maſters. 
This had utterly taken from them all remembrance 
of home-born princes, and incorporated them into 
the great body of the Perſian empire; ſo that 
wanting within themſelves all ſoveraign power, or 
high authority (the life and ſpirit of every eſtate) 
they lay as dead, and were bereaved of motion, 
when that kingdom fell, whereof they lately had 
been members. | 

Why the Perſian ſutrapæ, or princes of that em- 
pire, did not, when Darius was taken from them, 
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which had been many ages ſubject unto them, and 
ſcarce four years in quiet poſſeſſion of their enemies; 
or why, at leaſt, they contended not (when the 
terrible name of that great conqueror did cæaſe to 
affright them) to get their ſhares among his follow. 
ers, if not wholly to diſpoſſeſs them of their new pur. 
chaſes ; it is a queſtion, wherein who is not ſatis. 
fied may find no leſs reaſon to ſuſpect the hiſtory, 
than authority to confirm it. For we ſeldom read, 
that any ſmall kingdom, prevailing againſt a far 
greater, hath made 1o entire a conqueſt, in the com. 
paſs of ten years, as left unto the vanquiſhed no 
hope of recovery, nor means to rebel; eſpecially 
when ſuch diſorders, or rather utter confuſion, hath 
enſued, by the fury of civil war among the victors. 
The cauſe why the Macedonians held ſo quietly 
the Perſian empire, is well ſet down by Machiavel; 
and concerns all other kingdoms, that are ſubject 
unto the like form of government: the ſum where- 
of is this. Whereſoever the prince doth hold all 
his ſubjects under the condition of ſlaves, there is 
the conqueſt eaſy, and ſoon aſſured. Where an- 
cient nobility is had in due regard, there is it hard 
to win all, and harder to keep that which is won. 
Examples of this, are the Turkiſh empire, and the 
kingdom of France. If any invader ſhould prevail 
ſo far upon Turky, that the great ſultan and his chil. 
dren (tor brethren he uſeth not to ſuffer alive) were 
taken or ſlain ; the whole empire would quickly be 
won, and eaſily kept, without any danger of re- 
bellion. For the baſſa's, how great ſoever they 
may ſeem, are mere ſlaves ; neither is there in all 
that large dominion, any one man, whoſe perſonal 
regard could get the people to follow him in ſuch 
an attempt, where, 1n hope of private gain, ſhould 
not countervail all apparent matter of fear. Con- 
trariwiſe, in France, it were not enough for him that 
would make a conqueſt, to get into his-hands the 
king and his children; though he further got the 
better part of the country, and were, by tar, the 
ſtrongeſt in the field. For, beſides the princes of 
the royal blood, there are in that kingdom ſtore of 
great men, who are mighty in their ſeveral coun- 
tries; and having certain royalties and principali- 
ties of their own, are able to raiſe war in all quar- 
ters of the realm ; whereunto the remembrance of 
their own ancient families, and long continued no- 
bility, will always ſtir up and inflame them; ſo |l 
that until every one piece were won, and every one 
(an endleſs work) of the chief nobility brought 
under or deſtroyed, the victory were not-compleat, 
nor well aſſured, It is true, that ſuch power of the 
nobility doth oftentimes make way for an invader, 
to whom the diſcontentments of a few can eaſily make 
a fair entrance. But ſuch aſſiſtants are not ſo eaſily 
kept, as they are gotten ; for they look to be ſatis- 
hed at full, in all their demands; and, having what 
they would, they ſoon return to their old allegiance, 
ypon condition to keep what they have, unleſs they 
be daily hired with new rewards; wherein it is hard 
to pleaſe one man, without offending another as good 
as himſelf. The Turk, on the other ſide, needs 
not to fear any peril, that might ariſe from the dil- 
contented ſpirits of his principal men. The greateſt 
miſchief that any of them could work againſt him, 
were the betraying of ſome frontier town, or the 
wilful loſs of a battel ; which done, the traitor hath 
ſpent his ſting, and muſt either fly to the enemy, 
whereby he loſeth all that he formerly did hold; or 
elſe, in hopes of doing ſome further harm, he 
muſt adventure to excule himſelf unto his maſter, 


ſtriven, 


wen by deſperate valour, againſt misfortune. 
2 2 Waking head, or arming cheir followers 
againſt the great ſultan, and ſo join themſelves 
unto any invader, it is a matter not to doubted ; 
for none of them have any followers'or dependants 
at all. other than ſuch as are ſubje& unto them, by 
virtue of their offices and commiſſions. Now, as 
this baſe condition of the principal men, doth leave 
unto them no means, whereby to oppoſe themſelves 
againſt the flouriſhing eſtate of their prince; ſo 
would it weaken both their power and their courage 
in giving him aſſiſtance, if adverſity ſhould make 
him ſtand-in need of them. For there is ſcarce any 
one among the Turkiſh baſſa's, or provincial gover- 
nors. that knows either from whence he was brought, 
or from whom deſcended 3 nor any one among 
them, that by the loſs and utter ruin of the Turkiſh 
empire, can loſe any foot of his proper inheritance ; 
and it is the proper inheritance of the ſubject, which 
| is alſo a kingdom unto him, which makes him fight 
with an armed heart againſt the conqueror, who 
hath no other device painted on his enſign, than the 

icture of ſlavery. ; 

K As is the 7. 57 empire, ſo was the Perſian, void 
of liberty in the ſubjects, and utterly deſtitute of 
other nobility, than ſuch as depended upon the mere 
favour of the prince. Some, indeed, there were of 
the royal blood, and others, deſcended from the 
princes that joined with Darius, the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, 
in oppreſſing the Magi theſe were men of repu- 
tation in Perſia; but their reputation conſiſted only 
in their pedigree, and their ſafety in not medling 
with affairs of ſtate, which made them little eſteem- 
ed. In what ſmall account theſe Perſian princes 
were held, it may appear by this, that the King's 
uncles, couſin-germans, and brethren, were called 
by the kings, their ſlaves; and fo did ſtile themſelves, 
in ſpeaking unto theſe great monarchs. That upon 
every light occaſion of diſpleaſure, they were han- 
dled as ſlaves, it is eaſy to be diſcerned, in that exam- 
ple of cruelty practiſed by Xerxes upon his own bro- 
ther Ma/ſiftes, which hath been formerly noted in a 
place more convenient. As for the ſatrapæ, or go- 
vernors of the provinces, it is needleſs to cite exam- 
ples, proving them to have been mere ſlaves : it may 
ſuffice, that their heads are taken from them at the 
king's will; that is, at the will of thoſe women and 
eunuchs by whom the king was governed. | 

To this want of nobility in Perſia, may be added 
the general want of liberty convenient among the 
people; a matter no leſs available, in making eaſy 
and ſure the conqueſt of a nation, than is the cauſe 
aſſigned by Machiavel. For, as Æſop's aſs did not 
care to run from the enemies, becauſe it was not 
poſſible that they ſhould load him with heavier bur- 
thens, than his maſter cauſed him daily to bear ; 
ſo the nations that endure the worſt under their own 
princes, are not greatly fearful of a foreign yoke ; 
nor will be haſty to ſhake it off, if by experience 
they find it more light, than was that whereunto 
they had been long accuſtomed. This was it that 
made the Ga/coigns bear ſuch faithful affection to the 
kings of England; for that they governed more 
mildly than the French, this enlarged the Venetian 
Juriſdiction in Lombardy ; for the towns that they 
won, they won out of the hands of tyrannous op- 
preſſors: and this did cauſe the Macedonians, with 
other nations, that had been ſubject unto the poſte- 
rity of Alexander's followers, to ſerve the Romans 
patiently, if not willingly ; for that by them they 
| were eaſed of many burthens, which had been im- 
poſed upon them by their own kings. 

So that of this tameneſs, which we find in thoſe 
= had been ſubjects of the Perfian kings, the 
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reaſons are apparent. Yet ſome of theſe there were, 
that could not ſo eaſily be contained in good order 


by the Macedonians ; for they had not indeed been 


abſolutely conquered by the Perſians. Such were 


the Sogdians, Bafrians, and other nations about the 


Caſpian ſea. Such allo were the Arabians border- 
ing upon Syria, againſt whom Antigonus ſent part 
of his army, thinking therewith to bring them un- 
der; or rather, to get a rich booty. The captains 
that he ſent, - fell upon the Nabatheans at ſuch time 
as they were buſied in a great mart, wherein they 


traded with the more remote Arabians, for myrrh, 


frankincenſe, and other ſuch commodities. All, or 
moſt of theſe rich wares, together with five hun- 
dred talents of ſilver, and many priſoners, the Ma- 
cedonians laid hold upon; for their coming was ſud- 
den, and unexpected. But ere they could recover 
Syria, the Nabatheans overtook them, and findin 

them weary with long marches, made ſuch a ſlaugh- 
ter, that of four thouſand foot and ſix hundred 


horſe, only fifty horſe eſcaped. To revenge this 


loſs, Demetrius was ſet out with a greater power, 


yet all in vain; for he was not reſiſted by any army, 


but by the natural defence of a vaſt wilderneſs, lack 


of water, and of all things neceſſary. Therefore 


he was glad to make peace with them, wherein he 
loft not much honour ; for they craved it, and gave 
him preſents, - Returning from the Nabatheans, he 
viewed the lake Aſphaltites, whence he conceived 
hope of great profit that might be raiſed, by ga- 
thering the ſulphur, With this good huſbandry of 
his fon, Antigonus was well pleated, and appointed 
men to the work; but they were ſlain by the Ara- 
bians, and fo that hope vaniſhed. 


Theſe petty enterpriſes, with the ill ſucceſs ac- 


companying them, had much impaired the good ad- 


vantage againſt Ptolemy; when the news of Seleu- 
cus*s victories in the high countries, marred all to- 
gether. For neither was the loſs of thoſe great and 


wealthy provinces, a matter to be neglected ; nei- 


ther was it ſafe to tranſport the war into the parts be- 
yond Euphrates, whereby Syria and the lower 4/ia 
ſhould have been expoſed to the danger of ill affected 
neighbours. A middle courſe was thought the beſt, 
and Demetrius, with fifteen thouſand foot and three 
thouſand horſe, was ſent againſt Seleucus. Theſe 
forces being ſent away, Antigonus did nothing, and 
his ſon did leſs. For Seleucus was then in Media 
his lieutenants about Babylon withdrew themſelves 
from neceſſity of fight; ſome places they forti- 
fied and kept; Demetrius could hold nothing that 
he got, without ſetting in garriſon more men than 
he could ſpare ; neither did he get much, and there- 
fore was fain to ſer out the bravery of his expedition, 
by burning and ſpoiling the country ; which he did 
thereby the more alienate, and, as it were, acknow- 
ledge to belong unto his enemy, who thenceforth 
held it as his own aſſured. | X 
Antigonus had laid upon his fon a peremptory 
commandment, to return unto him at a time pre- 
fixed; reaſonably thinking (as may ſeem) that in 
ſuch an unſettled ſtate of things, either the war 
might be ended, by the fury of the firſt brunt ; or 
elſe it. would be vain to ſtrive againſt all difficul- 
ties likely to ariſe, where want of neceſſaries ſhould 
fruſtrate the valour, that by length of time was 
like to become leſs terrible to the enemy. Deme- 
trius therefore leaving behind him five thouſand 
foot and a thouſand horſe, rather to make ſhew of 
continuing the war, than to effect much, where 
himſelf, with greater forces, could do little more than 


nothing, forſook the enterpriſe, and went back to 
his father, 
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A general peace made and broken. How all the houſt 


ef Alexander was deſtroyed. 


TP HESE ambitious heads, having thus wearied 
1 themſelves with ineffectual travel, in ſeeking 
to get more than any one of them could hold, were 
contented at length to come to an agreement; where- 
in it was concluded, that each of them ſhould hold 
quietly, that which at the preſent he had in poſſeſſi- 
on. As no private hatred, but mere deſire of em- 
pire had moved them to enter into the war, ſo was it 
no friendly reconciliation, but only a dulneſs grow- 
ing upon the ſlow advancement of their ſeveral 
hopes, that made them willing to breathe a while, 
till occaſion might better ſerve to fight again. 
Beſides that main point, Of retaining the provin- 
ces which every man held, there were two articles of 
the peace, that gave a fair, but a falſe colour to the 
buſineſs: That the ſon of Alexander by Roxana, 


ſhould be made king, when he came to full age; and, 


That all the eſtates of Greece ſhould be ſet at liberty. 
The advancement of young Alexander to his father's 
kingdom, ſeems to have been a matter forcibly 
extorted from Antigonus; in whom was diſcovered 
a purpoſe to make hinder lord of all. But this, in- 
deed, more nearly touched Caſſander. For in his 
cuſtody was the young prince and his mother; nei- 
ther did he keep them in ſort anſwerable to their 
degree, but as cloſe priſoners, taken in that war, 
wherein they had ſeen the old queen Olympias taken 
and murdered, that fought to have put them in 
poſſeſſion of the empire. The mutual hatred and 
fear between them, rooted in theſe grounds, of in- 
juries done, and revenge expected, upon this con- 
cluſion of peace, grew up faſter than any time be- 
fore, in the heart of Caſſander, who ſaw the Mace- 
donians turn their favourable expectation towards the 
ſon of their late renowned king. 

All this, either little concerned Antigonus, or tend- 
ed greatly to his good. The young prince muſt firſt 
have poſſeſſion of Macedon; whereby Caſſander 
ſhould be reduced to his poor office, of captain over 
a thouſand men, if not left in worſe caſe. As for 
them that held provinces abroad, they might either 
do as they had done under Arideus; or better, as 
being better acquainted with their own ſtrength. 
He in the mean time, by his readineſs to acknow- 
ledge the true heir, had freed himſelf from that ill- 
favoured imputation, of ſeeking to make himſelf 
lord of all that Alexander had gotten. 

The like advantage had he in that article, of 
reſtoring the Greeks to their liberty. This liberty 
had hitherto been the ſubject of much idle diſcourſe ; 
but it never took effect. Antigonus held ſcarce any 
town of theirs ; Caſſander occupied moſt of the 
country: which if he ſhould ſet free, he muſt be a 
poor prince; if not, there was matter enough of 
quarrel againſt him, as againſt a diſturber of the 
common peace. 

In the mean ſeaſon, the countries lying be- 
tween Euphrates and the Greek ſeas, together with 
a great army, and money enough to entertain a 
greater, might ſerve to hold up the credit of Anti- 


gonus, and to raiſe his hopes as high as ever they 


had been. 


With much diſadvantage do many men contend 
againſt one that is equal to them all in puiſſance, 
Caſſauder's friends had left him in an ill caſe; but 
he could not do with all: for where every one 
mans help 1s neceſſary to the war, there may any 
one make his own peace; but no one can ſtand 
out alone, when all the reſt are weary, The beſt 
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was that he knew all their affeQtions, which tended 
to no ſuch end as the becoming ſubjects unto any 
man; much leſs to the ſon of an Afiatict woman, 
of whom they had long ſince refuſed to hear men- 
tion. Therefore he wy, a ſhort courſe, and cauſed. 
both the child and his mother to be ſlain: freeing, 
thereby himſelf in a trice, from the dangerous n. 
ceſſity of yielding up his government, which he 
muſt have done when the child had come to age. 
Roxana was a lady of ſingular beauty, which Was 
22 the cauſe, why Perdiccas deſited to have 

r ſon, being as yet unborn, proclaimed heir to 
the great Alexander. Immediately upon the death 
of Alexander, ſhe had uſed the favour. (if it wete 
not love) of Perdiccas, to the ſatisfying of her own 
bloody malice, upon Statira, the daughter of king 
Darius, whom Alexander had likewiſe married, 


according to the cuſtom of thoſe countries, wherein 


plurality of wives is held no crime. For having 
by a counterfeit letter, in Alexander's name, gotten 
this poor lady into her hands, ſhe did, by aſſiſtance 
of Perdiccas, murder her and her ſiſter, and threw 
their bodies into a well, cauſing it to be filled up 
with earth, But now, by God's juſt vengeance, 
were ſhe and her ſon made away, in the like ſecret. 
faſhion ; even at ſuch time, as the near approach». 
ing hope of a great empire had made her life, 
after a weariſome impriſonment, grow dearer unto. 
her than it was before, 

The fact of Caſſander, was not ſo much deteſted 
in outward ſhew, as inwardly it was pleaſing unto 
all the reſt of the princes. For now they held 
themſelves free lords of all that they had under 
them; fearing none other change of their eſtates, 
than ſuch as might ariſe by chance of war; where. 
in every one perſwaded himſelf of ſucceſs, rather 
better than worſe. Hereupon all of them ( | 
Lyfimachus and Seleucus, that had work enough at 
home) began to rouſe themſelves; as if now the 
time were come, for each man to improve his own 
ſtock. Antigonus's lieutenants were | buſy in Pelo- 
ponneſus, and about Helle/pont, while their maſter 
was careful in following other, and ſome 
matters that were more ſecretly to be handled. He 
pretended the liberty of Greece; yet did the ſame 
argument miniſter unto Prolemy matter of quarrel, 
againſt both him and Caſſander. Ptolemy complain» 
ing (as if he had taken the matter deeply to heart) 
that Antigonus had put garriſons into ſome towns, 
which ought, in fair dealing, to be ſet at liberty. 
Under colour of redreſſing this enormity, he ſent 
an army into Cilicia, where he won four towns, and 
ſoon after loſt them, without much labour of his 
own or his enemies. h 

After this, putting to ſea with a ſtrong fleet, he 
ran along the coaſt of 4/ia, winning many places: 
and in that voyage allured unto him a nephew of 
Antigonus (a good commander, but diſcontented 
with the ill requital of his ſervices) whom finding 
ſhortly as falſe to himſelf, as he had been to his 
own uncle, he was fain to put to death. But in 
doing theſe things, his deſire to ſet the Greeks at 
liberty, appeared not ſo plain, as he wiſhed that it 
ſhould: for their caſe was no way bettered, by his 
moleſting Antigonus in Afa. Therefore to get the 
love of that — nation, he made at the laſt an 
expedition into Greece it ſelf; where having ſet free 
ſome little iſlands, and landed in Pelaponneſus, he 
raiſed ſo great an expectation of finiſhing the long 
deſired work, that Crateſipolis, the widow of Alex- 
der, Polyſperchon's ſon, gave up into his hands the 
towns of Sicyon and Corinth. 

Ptolemy had conceived a vain belief, that the 
Greeks, emboldened by his countenance and aſſiſt- 


ance, 
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ance, would all of them take Heart, and riſe up in 
arms, whereby, . 2 | 
might be gotten, and he be acknowledged as au- 
chor of this immortal benefit, But long ſervitude 
had well-near extinguifhed the ancient valour of 
that nation: and their ill fortune, in many Iikel) 
attempts to recover freedom, had fo tired thei, 
ſpirits, that they would no more ſtir in purſuit 
thereof; bar ſar 1dly ſtill, as wiſhing it to fall into 
their mouths. | bon 

The Lacedemonians, about theſe times, began to 
fortify their town with walls; truſting no longer 
in their virtue (for both it, and the diſcipline that 
upheld it, were tod much impaired) that had been a 
wall to their town and territory. | | 

The Athenians were become as humble ſervants, 
as they had been, in times paſt, inſolent maſters; 
erecting as many ſtatues in honour of Demetrius 
Phalereus, as there were days in the year. This 
Demetrius was now their governour, and he govern- 


ed them with much moderation; but in ſpight of forded them leiſure, and have thought the time 


their hearts, as being ſet over them by Caſſander. 
By this baſe temper of the principal cities, it is eaſy 
to gather, how the reſt of the country ſtood affected. 
Prolemy could not get them to ſet their helping 
hands to their own good; and to furniſh him with 
the promiſed ſupplies, of money and victuals. Cre- 
dible it is, that he had a true meaning to deliver 
them from thraldom; as judging the commodity 
that would ariſe by annexing them to his party, a 


with fittk labour, their liberty h 


is pu 
foal d a1 | 
Peloponneſus, and commander of an army, than to 
purchaſe a noble fame with dangerous travel, in 
maintaining his faith unto both His dead and living 
foveraigns, © kv a ” 
Autigonus had not all this while been aſleep, 
tho? his loſſes were hitherto the chief witneſſes of 
his having been a ſtirrer in theſe commotions. He 
thoughit it enough for him at the . 5 to retain his 
own ; and therefore took order for the recovery 
of thoſe places, Which Prolemy had taken pains to 
win. As for the reſt, it no way grieved him, to 
fee Ca ſſander incur the general hatred of men, by 
committing thoſe murders, of which the profit was 


like to redound unto him, that was the moſt power- 


ful: or to fee Poly/perchop and Prolemy ſweat in a 
buſy war againſt Caſſander. If they would have 
contitiued their quarrels, he could well have af- 


well ſpent in beholding their contentions. For 
he was throughly perſwaded, that when the reſt had 
wearied themſelves in vain with Tong ſtrife, his ar- 
mies and treafures, wherein he exceeded them all, 
would bring all under. According to theſe haugh- 
ty conceits, he demeaned himſelf among his fol- 
lowers ; looking big upon them, and like a king 
before his time. This was it that cauſed fo many 
of them to revolt from him: but it was no great 


matter of more weight, than the loſs that Caſſander loſs to be forſaken by thoſe that looked with envi- 


ſhould receive thereby, who could hardly retain 
them, if once Antigonus took the work in hand. 
But when he found ſuch difficulty in the buſineſs, he 
changed his purpoſe ; and renewing his former friend- 
ig Bo ith Caſſander, he retained Sicyon and Corinth 
in his own poſſeſſion, | : Ro 
Before the coming of Prolemy into Greece, Caſſau- 
der had been held occupied with very much work. 
For (beſides his pains taken in wars among barba- 
rous princes) he found means to allure unto him- 
ſelf the lieutenants of Antigonus, that were in Pe- 
loponneſus, and about Helle/pont ; making his own 
advantage of their diſcontentments. By the like 
ſkilful practice, he freed himſelf from a greater 
danger; and made thoſe murders which he had com- 
mitted ſeem the leſs odious, by teaching his enemies 
to do the like. Old Poly/perchon, that had made 
ſo great a ſtir in the reign of Arideus, did after the 
death of Roxana and her child, enter a; in upon 
the ſtage, leading in his hand another ſon of the 
great Alexander, and meaning to place him in his 
tather's throne. | 

The name of this young prince was Hercules. 
he was begotten on Bar/ine, the daughter of Ar- 
zabazus, a Perſian ; but had been leſs efteemed 
than the ſon of Roxana, either for that his mother 
was held no better than a concubine, or elſe per- 
haps, in regard of the favour which Perdiccas, and 
after him O/ympias, did bear unto Roxana. At this 
time, the death of his brother, had moved ſuch com- 
paſſion, and regard of his being Alexander's onl: 
living child, had procured unto him ſuch got 
will, that the demand which Poly/perchon made in 
his behalf, was deemed very juſt and honourable. 


| There were indeed more hearts than hands, that 


Joined with this young prince ; yet- wanted he 
not ſufficient it of hands, if the heart of him, 
that leaſt ought, had not been moſt falſe. Ca ſſan- 
der had raiſed an army to withſtand his entry into 
Macedon : but little truſt could he repoſe in that ar- 
my, whoſe wiſhes he perceived to be with Hercules. 
Therefore he aſſaibd . himſelf with gifts 
and promiſes ; wherewith at length he prevailed fo 


ous eyes upon that fortune, whereon their own ſhould 
have depended. Againft this envy of his own men, 
and the malice of others, Amigonus buſily fought a 
remedy, ſuch as was like to give him a goodly title 
to the whole empire. 8 

Cleopatra, ſiſter unto the great Alexander, lay for 


the moſt part in Sardes, whom he had a great deſire 


to take to wife. This his deſire was not without 
hope: for howſoever ſhe diſcovered much un- 


willingneſs thereunto, yet was ſhe in his power, and 


might therefore be entreated, were it only for fear 
of being enforced. But it was not his purpoſe to 
get her by compulſive means; either becauſe his fan- 
cy, being an old man, was not over- violent; or 
rather becauſe his ambition, whereunto all his at- 
fections had reference, could have made ſmall uſe 
of her, by doing ſuch apparent wrong. She had 
been married unto Alexander, king of Epirus, after 
whoſe death, ſhe came to her brother in Aa; hoping, 
belike, to find a new huſband in his camp. But 
neither any of thoſe brave captains, that wete, in 
times following, ſo hot in love with her, durſt then 
aſpire unto her g iS nor did her brother, full 
of other cares, trouble himſelf with providing her of 
an huſband. She therefore, being a luſty widow, 
ſuffered her blood ſo far to prevail againſt her ho- 
nour, that ſhe ſupplied the want of an huſband by 
entertainment of paramours. Alexander hearing of 
this, turned it to a jeſt; faying, that ſhe was his 
ſiſter, and muſt be allowed this liberty, as her portion 
of the empire. When by his death, the empire lay, in 
a manner, void, and the portion due to her therein, 
grew, in mens opinion, greater than it had been; 
then did many ſeek to obtain her, while ſhe herſelf 
defired only a proper man, with whom ſhe might 
lead a merry life. To this purpoſe ſhe did invite Le- 
onatus unto her; who made great haſte, but was cut 
off by death, ere he came to her preſence, Now at 
the laſt, after long tarrying, ſhe had her choice of 
all the great commanders ; Antigonus, Ptolemy 
Lyfimachus, and Caſſander, being all her earn 
woers. All theſe (Antigonus excepted) had wives 
already; Ptolemy had many wives, and many con- 
cubines, 
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cubines, whom he reſpected as much as his wives, 
being noted of too much dotage in that kind. This 
hindred not his ſuit, peradventure it advanced it, by 


giving to Cleopatra ſome hope of mutual tolera- 
tion. To him therefore ſhe bequeathed herſelf, 


and was taking her journey from Sardes towards 
him, when Antigonus's deputy in that city made 
her to ſtay, until his maſter's further Por ſhould 
be known. Antigonus had now a wolf by the ears; 
he neither could well hold her, nor durſt let her 
go. She would not be his wife; he had none ho- 
| neſt pretence to force her; and to keep her priſo- 
ner, had been the way, by which he might have 
incurred a general hatred, laſting perhaps beyond 


her life, as the courſe taken by Caſſander againſt 


Roxana (a lady leſs reſpected than Alexander's own 
ſiſter) did well teſtify ; therefore he thought it the 
wiſeſt way to procure her death ; for to let any other 
enjoy the commodity of ſo fair a title to the king- 
dom, it was no part of his meaning. To this 

urpoſe he ſent inſtructions to the governor of Sar- 
des, willing him in any caſe to do it ſecretly. So 
the fact was committed, and certain women about 
her put in truſt with the murder; which women 
afterwards were put to death, as miſchievous con- 


ſpirers againſt the life of that good lady. So was 


Antigonus freed from blame, at the leaſt, in his own 
opinion; but the world was leſs fooliſh than to be 
ſo deluded. How the murther was detected we 
need not ask; for ſeldom is that bloody crime un- 
revealed, and never ſo ill ſmothered, as when great 
perſons are the authors, | 

Thus was the whole race of Philip and Alexan- 
der the great extinguiſhed, and 1t was extinguiſh- 
ed by the hands of ſuch as thought upon nothing 
leſs than the execution of God's juſtice, due unto 
the cruelty of theſe powerful, but mercileſs princes, 
Wherefore the ambitious frames, erected by theſe 
tyrants, upon ſo wicked foundations of innocent 
blood, were ſoon after caſt down, over-whelming 
themſelves or their children with the ruins, as the 
ſequel will declare, 


Si e r.. MX; 


How Demetrius, the ſon of Antigonus, gave liberty 
to Athens, expelling the garriſons of Caſſander 
out of thoſe parts. The immoderate honours decreed 
by the Athenians to Antigonus and Demetrius. 


ONE being left alive that had any title to 
the kingdom, it ſtood with good reaſon, 
that they which were lords of the provinces, ac- 
knowledging no ſuperior, ſhould freely profeſs them- 
ſelves kings in name, as they were already in ſub- 
ſtance. Yet had this name ill beſeemed the weaker, 
while the ſtrongeſt of all did forbear it; neither 
ſeemed it convenient, in the judgment of Antigonus, 
to crown his laſt action with ſuch a title, as if he 
had attained unto greatnels by that foul murder, 
the infamy whereof he was careful how to diſcharge 
from his own head. He purpoſed therefore to 
undertake a plauſible enterprize, even the liberty of 
Greece; whereby it was apparent, that he might get 
ſuch honour as would not only drown all bad re- 
ports, but make him be thought equal to any name 
of royalty, whereof in ſeeming modeſty he was 
not covetous. To this purpoſe he delivered a 
ſtrong army, with a navy of two hundred and fif- 
ty ſail, and five thouſand talents of ſilver, unto 
Demetrius his fon, willing him to begin at Athens, 
and thence to proceed, in ſetting all the country 
free. 
Demetrius came to Athens before he was expect- 
ed, ſo that without reſiſtance he entred the haven, 
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. ving them to ranſack his tent. 


K IV. 
it being thought that a fleet of Prolemy,  Caſſander's 
pod friend, had been arrived. But When it was 
known, both who he was, and what' was the cauſe 
of his coming, the joy of the citizens brake out 
into loud acclamations. Demetrius Phalerens for. 
ſook the town, and withdrew himſelf to Thebes, 
under ſafe- conduct; only the garriſon in Munychis 
ſtrove to make good that piece, which after a 
while was won upon them by force. During the 
ſiege of Munychia, Demetrius went to Megara, 
whence he expelled the garriſon of Caſſander, and 
ſo reſtored the city to liberty, g. 

I think it not impertinent ſometimes to relate 
ſuch accidents as may ſeem no better than mere 
trifles ; for even by trifles are the qualities of great 
perſons as well diſcloſed, as by their great actions; 
becauſe in matters of importance, they commonly 
ſtrain themſelves to the obſervance of general com. 
mended rules; in leſſer things they follow the cur. 
rent of their own natures. The lady Cratęſipolis 
lay in Patras, and had a great deſire to ſee Deme- 
trius, hoping, belike, that ſhe might by his means 
better her eſtate, and recover her towns in Scion 
and Corinth, detained by Ptolemy (to whoſe lieute- 
nant, in thoſe places, Demetrius, before his depar- 
ture out of Greece, offered money for the ſurrender 
of them) yet the only buſineſs pretended was love, 
He being advertiſed hereof, left his forces in the 
country of Megara, and taking a company of his 
lighteſt armed for guard of his perſon, made a long 
journey to meet with her. This troop alſo he cau- 
ſed to lodge a great way from his tent, that none 
might fee her when ſhe came. As cloſely as the 
buſineſs was carried, ſome of his enemies had got- 
ten knowledge of it, whereby they conceived good 


1 
1 


hope, that the diligence of a very few men might 


overthrow all the great preparations of Antigonus, and 
bring him to any terms of reaſon, by taking his 
dear fon priſoner. Their project fell but a little 
ſhort of the effect, for they came ſo ſuddenly upon 
him, that he had no better ſhift than to muffle him- 
ſelf in an old cloak, and creep away diſguiſed, lea- 
There was in this 
prince a ſtrange medly of conditions; eſpecially an 
extream diſſoluteneſs in wanton pleaſures, and a 
painful induſtry in matter of war. He was of a 
moſt amiable countenance, a gentle nature, and a 
good wit; excellent in deviſing engines of war, 
and curious in working them with his own hands, 
He knew better how to reform his bad fortune, 
than how to rule his good. For adverſity made 
his valour more active, proſperity puffed him 
with an over-weening, wherein he thought that he 
might do what he liſted. His fortune was as chan- 
geable, as were his qualities : turning often round, 
like the picture of her wheel, till ſhe had wound 
up the thread of his life, in ſuch manner as follow- 
eth to be ſhewed. 

Returning to his camp, and finiſhing his buſinels 
at Megara; he reſolved no longer to attend the 
iſſue of a ſiege, but to aſſail Munychia by force, that 
ſo he might accompliſh the liberty of Athem ; 
which, until it was fully wrought out, he refuſed 
to enter into the city. Munychia was ſtrongly for- 
tified : yet by the continuance of the aſſault, the 
multitude without, through help of their engines 
that ſcoured the walls, prevailed upon the reſolution 
of thoſe that lay within it, and won the place 
two days. The walls and all the defences of that 
piece againſt the city, were levelled with the ground, 
and ſo was it freely put into the citizens hands, t0 
whom withal was given their liberty, with promiſe 


to aid them in maintaining 1t, 
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The fame of this action was louder than of arly 


how to emplo I 


gattery that eloquence of theirs, which the virtues. 
W of their anceſtors 
guments. 


f kings; they conſecrated the place in which 
„ "on m his chariot, when he en- 


by the name of Demetrius the Alighter ; they cal- 
led them by the names of the Gods their Saviours, 
ordaining that every year there ſhould be choſen a 
prieſt of theſe gods; and further, that ſuch as were 
employed by their ſtate, in dealing with either of 
theſe two princes, ſhould not be called embaſſa- 
dors, but Theori, or Conſulters with the Gods, like 
as were they whom they ſent unto. the oracle of 

ter or Apollo. | 21 Fs 
74. were a . MY diligence to rehearſe all their 
WS 0atteries, theſe being ſo groſs; - Hereby they not 
only corrupted the young prince, but made that 
acclamation, which beſt would have pleaſed the 
old man, to be of no uſe. For he could not hand- 
ſomely take upon him the name of king as impo- 
ſed by the Athenians, unleſs he would ſeem to ap- 
prove their vanity, in loading him with more than 
buman honours. Yet was he fo tickled with this 
8 their fine handling him, that when their Theori, or 
Conſulters came ſhortly after, deſiring” him to re- 
live them with corn, and timber to build ſhips, 
he gave them almoſt a hundred thouſand quarters 
of wheat, and matter ſufficient. to make a hundred 
8 gallics. So gracious was his firſt oracle, or rather, 
po weak is great power in reſiſting the aſſaults of 
flattery. 
| 8. r. N. 


The great victory of Demetrius againſt Ptolemy in 
Cyprus. How Antigonus and Demetrius too, 
upo them the ſtile of kings, wherein others fol- 
lowed their example. | 1 | 


ficulty ; meaning to employ: his ſervice againſt 
Ptolemy in Cyprus. Before his departure out of 


hands: whereby it might appear, that as he would 
not permit any other to oppreſs the Greeks, ſo 


enough to hold his reputation high among theſe 


convert his forces to the winning of ground upon 
his enemies. PETER 17 ENTITY 
4 A pititul tragedy had lately happened in Cyprus, 
chrough the indiſcretion of Menelaus, Ptolemy's 
brother, and his lieutenant in that iſle. - Nicocles, 
king of Paphos, was entred into ſome practice with 
= -1::ig0nus ; yet, not fo far, that he thought him- 
at paſt excuſe; by which confidence, he was, per- 

haps, the more eaſily detected. To cut off this 
negotiation, and the falſe-hearted king of Paphos 
at one blow, Menelaus was ſent thither, who ſur- 
rounding Nicocles's houſe with ſoldiers, required in 
Piolemy's name, to have him yielded to the death, 
Nicocles offered to clear himſelf ; but Menelaus 
cold him, that die he muſt, and bade him come forth 
* This deſperate neceſſity cauſed the un- 

0. 33. 


The Hisronx of the, Word: 


by Demetrius with greater ſkil}- ſtruck ſuch an imp 


her vict tten c 
_— Tor the Athenians having forgotten 


their hands, laboured to make up 
chat defect wich their tongues 3 converting to baſe 


had ſuited unto more manly ar- 


e their city, and built there an altar, calling it 


ROM this glorious work, - Antigonus called 
away Demetrius unto a buſineſs of greater dif- 


Greece, he was willed to eſtabliſh a general council 
that ſhould treat of matters concerning the com- 
mon good of the country. About the ſame time 
Antigonus withdrew his own garriſon out of /mbros, 
committing their liberty entire into the people's 


would he be far from doing it himſelf, This was 
new purchaſed friends: it followed, that he ſhould 


bak 
happy king tò rid himſelf of life;- and his death: 
| preſſion into his wife; -that-fhe not 
only flew' herſelf, but perſwaded the wives of her 
husband's brethren to do the like; alſo thoſe bre- 
thren of NVicocies, unto whom Prolemy had intend- 
ed no ill, being amazed with the ſuddenneſs of 
this calamity, did ſhut up the palace; and, ſetting 


; it on fire, conſumed it, with all that was in it, and 
They decreed unto Antigonus and Demetrius the 


themſelves together. | 

W hatſoever the crime objected was; MNicocles 
a as a man innocent, becauſe he was not ſut- 
ered to make his anſwer. Of this ſad accident, 
though Menelaus deſerved the blame for his rigorous 
proceeding, yet is it to be thought that much diſlike 
tell alſo upon Protemy z as men chat are grieved, caſt 
an ill aftection, even upon thoſe that gave the far- 


theſt removed occaſion. 


Not long after this, Demetrius came into Cy- 
prus, with a power ſufficient againſt any oppo- 
ſition that Ptolem) was like to make. The Cy- 
priots did little or nothing againſt him, either be- 
cauſe they had ſmall ſtrengen, or for chat they held 


it a matter indifferent, whom they ackaowlecge. as 
their lord, being ſure that they ſhould not them- 
. ſelves have the rule of their own country. Mene- 


laus therefore, out of his garrifons, drew forth an 
army, and fought with Demetrius. But he was 
beaten, and driven to fave himſelf within the walls 
ol Salamis; where he was ſo hardly beſieged, that, 
without ſtrong ſuccour, he had no likelihood to 
make good the place, much leſs to retain poſſeſſion 


of the whole iſland, His greateſt help, at the pre- 


ſent, was the tidelity of his ſoldiers, whom no re- 
wards could win from him, nor good uſage (when 


any of them were taken priſoners, and enrolled in 


the enenues bands) keep from returning to. him, 
with the firſt opportunity. Moſt of them were 


- mercenaries z but all their goods were in Egypt, 


which was enough to keep them faithful. Yer 
could not this their reſolution have ſtood long 
againſt the odds of number, which Demetrius had 
of men as reſolute, and againſt his terrible engines 
of battery, it Ptolemy had not haſted to the reſcue. 
Ptolemy brought with him a hundred and forty 
gallies, beſides two hundred ſhips of burden, tor 
tranſporting , his army and carriages. This fleet 
made a terrible ſhew, when it was deſcried afar, 
though more, than halt of it was unfit for ſervice 
in fight at ſea, Wherefore, to make the opinion 
of his forces the more dreadful, Ytolem) ſent unto 
Demetrius a threatning meſſage, willing him to be 
gone, unleſs he would be overwhelmed with multi- 
tudes, and trampled to death in a throng. But this 
young gallant repayed him with words of as much 
bravery, promiſing to let him eſcape, upon condi- 
tion that he ſhould withdraw his garriſons out of 
Sicyon and Corinth. 4s 45 
Demetrius had no more than one hundred and 
eighteen gallies ; but they were, for the molt part, 
greater than thoſe of Ptolemy; better ftored with 
weapons fit for that ſervice, and very well tur- 
niſhed with engines in the prows to beat upon 


the enemy. Nevertheleſs, he ſtood in great 


doubt of threeſcore gallies that lay in the haven 
of Salamis, leſt Menelaus, with them, ſhould ſet 
upon his back; in which caſe, it was very likely 
that all ſhould go very ill with him. Againſt this 
miſchief, he beſtowed ten of his own gallies in 
the mouth of that haven, to keep Menelaus from 
iſſuing forth, and ſetting his horſe- men on the 
ſhore, to give what aſſiſtance they could, he, 
with the reſt of his fleet, puts to ſea againſt 
Ptolemy. 


6 . 


\ 
The 


8 


The fight began early in the morning, and con- 
tinued long with doubtful ſucceſs. The generals 
were not ranged oppoſite one to the other; but 
held each of them left wing 6f his own fleet. 


Each of them prevailed againſt the ſquadron where- 


with he encountered; but the ſucceſs of Demetrius 


was to better purpoſe: for his victory in one part 
was ſuch, 3 to fall out of order; and, 
finally, drove all to betake themſelves unto ſpeedy 
flight. As for Prolemy, he was fain to leave his 
adva 
that he might relieve and animate thoſe of his own, 
which needed him in another ; wherein he found 
his loſs over-great, to be repaired, by contending 
any longer againſt the fortune of that day; and 
therefore he laboured only to ſave himſelf, in hopes 


of better event that might follow ſome other 


time. 

There fell out in this battel no unuſual accident; 
yet was the victory greater than could have been 
expected. The occaſions whereof were, partly the 
great ſkill in ſea ſervices, which the Greeks and Phe- 
nicians, that were with Demetrius, had, above thoſe 
which followed Prolemy ; partly the good furniture 
of the ſhips, wherein conſiſted no leſs, than in the 

ality of thoſe with whom they were manned. 
Further, we may reaſonably judge, that the two 
hundred ſhips of burthen, carrying the ſtrength of 
Ptolemy's army, did not more encourage his own 
men, and terrify his enemies the day before the 
fight, than breed in each part the contrary affections ; 
when, in the beginning of the fight, they fell off, 
and ſtood aloof, For though it were fitting that 
they ſhould do ſo, yet a multitude, prepoſſeſſed 
with vain conceits, will commonly apprehend very 
ſlight occaſions, to think themſelves abandoned. 
Beſides all this, the expectation, that Menelaus iſ- 
ſuing with his fleet out of Salamis, ſhould charge 
the enemies in ſtern, was utterly fruſtrate. He was 
kept in perforce, by the ten ſhips appointed to bar 
up the mouth of the haven ; which they manfully 
performed, as great neceſſity required. 

Such diſappointment of expectation, doth much 
abate the courage of men in fight, eſpecially of the 
aſſailants z whereas, on the contrary, they that find 
ſome part of their fears vain, do eaſily gather hope- 
ful ſpirits, and conceive an opinion of their own 
ability, to do more than they had thought upon, 
out of their not ſuffering the harm that they had 
imagined. 

Whatſoever the cauſes of this victory were, the 
fruit was very great. For Ptolemy had no more 
than eight gallies that accompanied him in his 
flight; all the reſt of his fleet was either taken or 
ſunk. Neither did Menelaus any longer ſtrive 
againſt the violence of fortune ; but yielded up all 
that he held in Cyprus, together with his army, con- 
fiſting of twelve thouſand foot, and a thouſand and 
two hundred horſe, and thoſe gallies in the haven of 
Salamis. The ſame dejection of ſpirit was found 
in the common ſoldier, as well that was taken at ſea, 
as that had ſerved the Egyptian by land; none of 
them repoſing any more confidence in Prolemy, but 
willingly becoming followers of a new lord, whoſe 
army they now increaſed, | 


"pitided on the event of this fight, 
* Cyprus, for which they — 


ntage upon the enemy in one part of the fight, 


The HIC TOoRAVY of the Wo RD. Book IV. 


It was believed, chat much more de. 
than the iſle of 
Wherefore the 
common | was great; eſpecially Antigv. 
nus, whom it moſt concerned, was deeply perplex. 
ed with cares, thinking every day a year, till he 
were advertiſed of the iſſue. In this mood Arif. 
demus found him, a notable flatterer, whom Dem. 
trius had honoured with the meſſage of theſe good 
news. Ariftodemus had bethought himſelf of | 
trick, whereby to double the welcome of his joyfu! 
errand : he cauſed his ſhips to ride at anchor a good 
diſtance from the ſhore ; he himſelf landed in 3 


cock - boat, which he ſent immediately back to the 


ſhip; and fo all alone, he went forward, looking 
very ſadly, that no part of his tidings might appear 
in his countenance. Report of his arrival (for i; 
was not known where he had been) came prefently to I 
Antigonus, who ſent meſſenger after meſſenger to 


meet him on the way, and bring ſpeedy word how 


all went: but neither any anſwer, nor ſo much of a 
look as might intimate the purport of his errand, Wl 
could be won from this demure gentleman. Thus 
marched he fair and ſoftly forward, with a great 


throng at his heels (that ſerved well to ſer out his 
pageant) until he came in fight of Anticonns, wo 
could not contain himfelf, but went down to meet 


him at the gate, and hear the news. Then did Ari. 
ſlodemus, upon the fudden, with a high voice, fa. 
lute Antigonus, by the name of king ; uttering the I 
greatneſs of the victory (with as much pomp, as be- 
fore he had covered it with filence) in the heating of 
all the people; who, with loud acclamitions, gave 
that name of king both to Antigonus, and to his 
ſon Demetrius. Antigonus, in requital of the long 
ſuſpence, wherein Ariſtodemus had held him, faid, 
that it ſhould alſo be long ere he received his re- 
ward. But the title of king, together with the dia- 
dem, which his friends did ſet on his head, he could i 


not wiſh a fairer occaſion to aſſume ; wherefore 


2 readily accepted them, and ſent the like to his 
on. ; - 
When it was once noiſed abroad that Antigonus 
and Demetrius called themſelves kings, it was not 
long ere their fellows were ready to follow the good 
example. Ptolemy's friends would by no means en- 
dure that their lord ſhould be thought a man de- 
jected for the loſs of a fleet; therefore they falured 
him alſo king. Lyſimachus, in Thrace, had bold. 
neſs enough to put the diadem about his own head. 
Seleucus had, before this time, among the barba- il 
rous people, taken upon him as king; but now he 
uſed the ſtile indifferently, as well among the Greets 
and Macedonians, as in dealing with others. Only lf 
Caſſander held himſelf contented with his own name; 
whereby, howſoever he might ſhadow his pride, 
he no way leſſened the fame of his cruelty againſt 
his maſter's houſe, But the name which he forbore, 
his ſons after him were bold to uſurp, though with 
ill ſucceſs, as will appear, when they ſhall enter 
upon the ſtage ; whereon theſe old tragedians, un- 
der new habits, as no longer now the ſame perſons, 
begin to play their parts, with bigger looks, and W 
more boiſterous actions, not with greater grace and | 
judgment, than in the ſcenes already paſt. 


CHAP 


c H A 


of the wars 


Szxcr, I. | 
The expedition of Antigonus againſt Egypt, with ill 


ſucceſs. 


LL the reſt of theſe kings had taken that 
name upon them, in imitation of Antigonus 
himſelf, as beſeeming his greatneſs ; which 

was ſuch, as gave him hope to ſwallow them up, 

together with their new titles. Being not 1gnorant 
of his own ſtrength, he reſolved to ſingle out Prole- 
my, and make him an example to others ; who 
ſhould hardly be able to ſtand, when the greateſt 
of them was fallen. To this purpoſe, he pre- 
pared an army of eighteen thouſand foot and 
eight thouſand horſe, with fourſcore and three ele- 
phants 3 as likewiſe a fleet of a hundred and fi 

gallies, and a hundred ſhips of burthen: the land- 
forces he commanded in perſon ; of the navy De- 

trius was Admiral. 5 

I When all was ready for the journey, the ſea-men 

"  2dviſed him to ſtay yet eight days longer, and ex- 

= pet the ſetting of the Pleiades. But his haſty de- 

8 fire to prevent all reparations for reſiſtance that 

Pirolemy ſhould make, rejected this counſel, im- 

puting it rather to their fear than ſkill. Wherefore 

be departed from Antigonia (a town which he had 

8 built in Syria, and called after his own name, that 

vas ſoon changed into Seleucia, by his mortal ene- 
my) and came to Gaza, where he met with his 

fleet. The nearer that he drew to Egypt, the more 
haſte he made ; thinking by celerity to prevail more 
than by his great power. He cauſed his ſoldiers 
to carry ten days proviſion of victuals, and had 
many camels loaden with all neceſſaries for paſſing the 
deſarts, over which he marched with no ſmall toil, 

8 though he met with no reſiſtance. At Mount Caſ- 

Jas, which is near adjoining to Nilus, he ſaw his 
8 fleet riding at anchor, not far from the ſhore, in ill 

; I caſe, and many ſhips wanting. It had been ſorely 
8 bcaten with foul weather, wherein ſome were loſt, 

others driven back to Gaza, or ſcattered elſewhere 

into ſuch creeks as they could recover: Demetrius 
himſelf, with the beſt and ſtrongeſt veſſels, did fo 

long beat it up againſt the wind, that all his freſh 
water was ſpent ; in which extremity he and all his 


= 


"== 
_— 
== 


| when it did, and Antigonus appeared in ſight, from 
whom theſe over-wearicd, thirſty, and ſea-beaten 
loldiers received-relief, After theſe painful travels, 
there followed a war, no leſs painful than to little 
purpoſe ; for Ptolemy had ſo fortified all the paſ- 
ſages upon the river of Nzlas, as he aſſured him- 
ſelf either to end the war there, or, if his guards 
ſhould happen to be forced, yet could it not be done; 
but ſo much to the weakening of the aſſailants, as 
he ſhould afterwards, with a ſecond army (which he 
beld entire) entertain the invader upon advantage 
| enough, All that Antigonus ſought, was to come 
to blows ſpeedily ; Prolemy, on the contrary, to 
beat Autigonus by the belly. It is true, that Nilus 
| gave him water enough, but wood he had none. to 
warm it; and while Antigonus aſſaulted the ram- 
Parts, raiſed upon the river in vain, Ptolemy aſſayed 
the faith of his ſoldiers with good ſucceſs ; for with 
great gifts, and greater promiſes, he ferried them 
over ſo faſt, as had not Antigonus thruſt ſome aſ- 


muſt have periſhed, had not the tempeſt ceaſed 
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between the kings of Egypt, Aſia, Macedon, Thrace, and others, 
umtil all Alexander's princes were conſumed. 


fared nts upon the paſſages next the enemy, 
and in the mean while taken a reſolution to return, 
Ptolemy had turned him out of Egypt ill attended. 

Some of them, indeed, he laid hands on, 1n the 
way of their eſcape, and thoſe he put to death 
with extreme torments ; but, in all likelihood, with 
the fame ill ſucceſs that Perdiccas had formerly 
done, when he invaded Egypt, had he not readily 
removed his army further off from the noiſe of their 
entertainment, that had already been won from him. 

To prevent, therefore, as well the preſent danger 
of his ſtay, as the ſhame following a forced retreat, 
he ſecretly practiſed the advice of his council, upon 
whom the burden muſt be laid of his entrance, and 
leaving Egypt. | 

It is, indeed, leſs prejudicial in ſuch like caſes, 
that errors, diſhonours, and loſſes, be laid on 
counſellors and captains, than on kings; on the di- 
rected, than on the director ; for the honour and 
N N of a prince is far more precious than that 
of a vaſſal. Charles V, as many other princes have 
done, laid the loſs and diſhonour he received in the 
invaſion of France, by the way of Provence, to 
Antony de Leua; whether juſtly or no, I know not: 
but howſoever, all the hiſtorians of that time agree, 
that the ſorrow thereof coſt that brave captain his 
life. Certainly, to give any violent advice in doubt- 


ful enterprizes, is rather a teſtimony of love, than 


of wiſdom, in the giver ; for the ill ſucceſs is al- 
ways caſt upon the counſel ; the good never wants 
a Aber, though a falſe one, to acknowledge it. 
Yet I have ſometimes known it, that great com- 
manders, who are for the preſent in place of kin 
have not only been diſſwaded, but held in a kind by 
ſtrong hand, from hazarding their own perſons; 
and yet have thoſe kind of mutineers never been 
called to a marſhaPs court. 


. 


How the city of Rhodes was beſieged by De- 
metrius. | 


HIS departure of Antigonus left behind it 

many dead car and a great deal of joy 
in Egypt Ptolemy held a ſolemn feaſt, and ſent | 
meſſengers abr loaden with glad news, to 
Seleucus, Lyſimachus, and Caſſander, his confede- 
rates; ſtrongly encouraging all that ſide with the 
report of this his late felicity, though it appcared 
but in a defenſive war. Antigonus, on the contra- 
ry, flattered himſelf with another interpretation, 
calling the joys of his enemies for witneſſes of 
his own greatneſs, ſeeing they aroſe but from ſo 
little things; his enemies being but bare ſavers 
by the laſt bargain ; and himſelf, as he ſuppoſed, 
having loſt but a little time, and no part of his 
honour in the late retreat. Howſoever it were, 
yet he meant to follow his affairs henceforth in ano- 
ther faſhion, for that which he could not cleave 
aſunder by great blows, he purpoſed by little and 
little to pare off, by cutting off the branches firſt, 
to fell the tree it {if with the more facility. To 
effect which he reſolved (leaving the great ones to 
grow a while) to root up the dependants of his 
enemies: dependants, whom the forenamed con- 
tederates ſhould be forced, either to relieve, or to 
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loſe ; and hereby he doubted not to draw them 
into the field, where the advantage of power, 

and of all other warlike proviſions, promiſed him 
victory. TE ge 

At this time the city of Rhodes was very mighty, 
being well governed, and having long held it ſelf 
in good neutrality, it drew the better part of all 
the trade of thoſe parts, and thereby a great deal 
of riches to it ſelf, to maintain which, and to in- 
creaſe it, it furniſhed and kept on the ſeas a fleet 
of well armed ſhips, by which it not only beat off 
all pirates and petty thieves, but the reputation of 
their ſtrength was thereby ſo much increaſed, as all 
the neighbour princes ſought their alliance and 
confederacy. 

In this ſo dangerous a time (in which they muſt 
either refuſe all that ſought them, and ſo ſtand 
friendleſs and apart, or join themſelves to ſome 
one; and thereby forego the peace, by which their 
greatneſs had grown) their affections carried them 
to the Egyptian, both becauſe the greateſt part of 


their trade lay that way, as alſo for that Antigonuss 


diſpoſition, greatneſs, and neighbourhood was fear- 
ful unto them. This affection of theirs, with ſome 
other paſſages more apparent, gave argument of 
quarrel to Antigonus, who began to declare him- 
ſelf againſt them by petty injuries, of taking ſome 
of their ſhips, with ſuch other grievances, whule 
he made a more weighty preparation to purſue the 
war againſt them openly and ſtrongly. All things 
ſoon atter ordered according to the greatneſs of the 
enterpriſe, he imploy*d his ſon Demetrius againſt 
them in their own iſland, who brought ſuch terror 
upon the citizens, that laying aſide all reſpect of 
friendſhip and honour, they offered him their al- 
ſiſtance and ſervice againſt whomſoever. Deme- 
trius, who knew from whence this change came, 
and that the alteration was perſwaded by fear, and 
not by love, raiſed his demands to an intolerable 
height, requiring an hundred hoſtages to be deliver- 
ed him, and liberty to lodge in their port as many 
ſhips of war as himſelf pleaſed: theſe conditions, 
more properly to be impoſed upon a ſtate already 
conquered, than on thoſe who as. yet had heard of 
nothing but a conſtrained aſſiſtance, reſtored unto 
the &hodians their loſt courage, and made them 
reſolve to defend their liberty to the laſt man: this 
taught them to infranchiſe all their able bond-men, 
and wiſely rather to make them their fellow citizens, 
than to make themſclves fellow ſlaves with them. 
Demetrius, having refuſed the fair conditions of- 
fered, as the Rhodians the fearful ones propound- 
ed to them, makes preparation for a long ſiege, and 
finding no appearance to carry the place in fury, 
he ſet in hand with his engines of battery; in the 
invention and uſe of which, he never ſhewed himſelf 
a greater Artiſan, than in this war, But in con- 
clulion, after the citizens had ſuſtained all the aſ- 
ſaults given them for a whole year, after many brave 
ſallies out of the town, and the famine which they 
indured within the town, which had proved far more 
extreme, if Prolemy had not with many hazards re- 
lieved them, Demetrius by mediation of the Gxeci- 
an embaſſadors, gave over the ſiege, a hundred 
hoſtages they gave him for performance of the peace 
made, but with exception of all the magiſtrates and 
officers of the city. 
Hereunto Demetrius was brought by the uſual 
olicy of war and ſtate : for while, with the flower 
of all his father's forces, he lay before Rhodes, 
Caſſander recovered many of thoſe places in Greece, 
which - Demetrius had formerly taken from him; 
neicher did Caſſander make the war as in former 
times, by practice and ſurpriſe, but by a ſtrong and 
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well compounded army, which he himſelf led as 
far as into Attica, and therewith greatly diſtreſſed and 


indangered Arhens it ſelf, On the other ſide (tho 


with leſs ſucceſs) did Polyſperchon invade Pelopon- 
neſus. Theſe dangerous undertakings upon Greece, 


adviſed the Athenians and Etolians to diſpatch their 
embaſſadors towards Demetrius, and adviſed De. 


metrius rather to abandon the enterpriſe of Rhodes, 
than to abandon the great honour which he had 
formerly gotten, by ſetting all Greece at liberty. 

Demetrius was no ſooner out of the iſland, than 
that the Rhodians erected ſtatues in honour of Lyj. 
machus and Caſſander, but for Ptolemy, whom they 
molt affected, and from whom they received their 
moſt relief, they conſulted the oracle of Jupiter, 
whether it were not lawful to call him a God. The 
prieſts which attended in the temple of Hammon, 
gave the ſame fair anſwer for Pzolemy, which they 
had formerly done for Alexander's maſter ; for as 
Alexander conſulted the oracle with an army. at 
his heels, ſo was Ptolemy at this time lord of 
the foil: and yet was this a far more clean 
creation than that done by the Athenians, who dei- 
hed Antigonus and Demetrius by decree of the peo- 
ple. A mad age it was, when ſo many of Alex- 
ander*s captains could not content themſelves with 
the ſtile of kings, but that they would needs be cal- 
led gods. 


SE T. III. 


How Demetrius prevailed in Greece, Caſſander 


defires peace of Antigonus, and cannot obtain 
it. Great preparations of war againſt Antigo- 
nus. N ; 


\ Emetrius coming with a ſtrong fleet and ar- 
my into Greece, quickly drove Caſſander out 
of Attica; and purſuing his fortune, chaſed him 
beyond the ſtraits of Thermopyle. Herein his re- 
putation did much avail him, which was ſo great, 
that ſix thouſand of his enemies ſoldiers revolted un- 
to him. So partly by the greatneſs of his name, 
partly by force, he recover'd in ſhort ſpace all that 
Caſſander held in thoſe ſtraights, and giving liber- 
ty unto the people, he beſtowed upon the Atbe- 
nians thoſe pieces which had been fortified againſt 
them, to block them up. Then went he into Pe- 
loponneſus, where he found the like, or more eaſy 
ſucceſs: for he ſuddenly took Argos, Corinth, Si. 
cyon, and the moſt of the country, beſtowing liber- 
ty upon ſuch as needed it. The town of S;cyon he 
tranſlated by conſent of the citizens, from the old 
ſeat into another place : and called it after his own 
name Demetrius. This done, he betook himſelf 
to his pleaſure : at the Ihmian games he cauſed 
bimſelf to be proclaimed captain general of Greece, 
as Philip and Alexander had been in former times: 
whereupon (as if he were now become as great as 
Alexander) he deſpiſed all others, making it a mat- 
ter of jeſt, that any, ſave himſelf or his father, 
ſhould uſurp the name of king. But in his beha- 
viour, he was ſo far unlike to a king, that in all the 
time of his leiſure, he deſerved none other name 
than of a drunken palliard. Yet were the. Athenians 
as ready as ever to deviſe new honours for him 
among which they made one decree, that whatſoever 
king Demetrius ſhould command, ought to be hel 
ſacred with the gods, and juſt with men. 
All Greece being now at the diſpoſition of Autigo- 
nus, Caſſander ſtood in great fear, leſt the wars 
ſhould fall heavily upon him in Macedon 3 which, 
to avoid, he knew no better way than to make peace 
with his enemies betimes. And to that purpoſe he 
ſent Embaſſadors, but had no better anſwer from 
Antigonus, than that he ſhould ſubmit his * 
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HISTORY 


Chap. V. The 


| eftare to his diſcretion. This proud* detnand made 


him look about him, and labour hard in ſolliciting 
his friends both to aſſiſt him, and take heed to them- 
ſelves; neither found he them ſlow in apprehending 
the common danger, for Lyſimachus knew, that if 
once Caſſander had Joſt Macedon, Demetrius would 
ſoon be maſter of Thrace. Neither were Prolemy 
and Seleucus ignorant of that which was like to be- 
fal them, if Antigonus were ſuffered to put himſelf 
in quiet poſſeſſion of thoſe provinces 1n Europe. 
Wherefore it was agreed, that with joint forces 
they ſhould all together ſet upon the common 
emy. | 

87 Hereof Antigonus had notice, but ſcorned all 
their preparations, ſaying, that he would as eaſily 
ſcatter them, as a flock of birds are driven away 
with a ſtone. With theſe conceits he pleaſed him- 
ſelf, and no way hindered the proceedings of his ene- 
mies. He lay at that time in his town of Antigonia 
(a name that it muſt ſhortly loſe) where he was 
carefully providing to ſet out ſome ſtately game and 
pageants, in oſtentation of his glory, But thither 
was brought unto him the tumultuous news of Ly/i- 
machus's victories about Helleſpont. For Caſſander 
had committed unto Ly//machus part of his forces, 
wherewith to paſs over into Aa, while he himſelf with 
the reſt ſhould oppoſe Demetrius on Europe fide, 
So Ly/imachns paſting the Helleſpont, began to make 
hot war upon the ſubjects of Antigonus; getting 
ſome of the cities in thoſe parts to join with him by 
fair means, winning others by force, and waſting 
the country round about, | : 

To repreſs this unexpected boldneſs, Antigonus 


made haſty journeys, and came ſoon enough to re- 


cover his loſſes, but not ſtrong enough to drive Ly/i- 
machus home, or compel him to come to battel. 
Lyſimachus waited for the coming of Seleucus, keep- 
ing himſelf the whilſt from neceſſity of fighting. 
But Babylon was far off, and Seleucas's preparations 
were too great to be ſoon in readineſs. The winter 
allo did hinder his journey, which enforced them on 
both ſides to reſt in ſome quiet, without perform- 
ing any matter of importance. This delay of de- 
bating the quarrel in open field, held all thoſe na- 
tions in a great ſuſpence, and bred much expecta- 
tion, Yet might all have come to nothing, had 
not Antigonus been ſo froward, that he refuſed to 
yield unto any peaceable conditions. At length Se- 
leucus drew near with a mighty army of his own 
(for he had gathered ſtrength in that long time of 
leifure which Autigonus had given him) and with 
great aid from Ptolemy, that was joined with his 
forces. 

To help in this needful caſe, Demetrius was cal- 
led over into Aſia by his father's letters, which he 
readily obeyed. Before his departure out of Greece, 
he made peace with Caſſander upon reaſonable terms, 
to the end he might not be driven to leave any part 
of his army for defence of the country ; and that 
his journey might be without any ſuch blemiſh of 
reputation, as it he had abandoned his dependants : 
for one article of the peace was, that all the cities of 
Greece ſhould be at liberty. Caſſander was glad to 
be ſo rid of an enemy, that was too ſtrong for him. 
Yet would this league have done him little good, if 
things had fallen out contrariwiſe than they did in 
Aſia ; ſeeing the ratification thereof was referred 
unto Antigonus. It ſufficed, that for the preſent 
every one found means to clear himſelf of all in- 
cumbrances elſewhere, to the end that each of them 
might freely apply himſelf to the trial of the main 


controverſy in Aſia. 
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How Antigonus was ſlain in 4 great. batte at Ipſus, 
_ near. unto Epheſus, wherein his whole eſtate was. 


CELEUCUS, with his ſon Antiochus, joining 

| with Ly/imachus, compounded a great army, 
which was (all conſidered) not inferior to that of 
the enemy. In greatneſs of name (that helpeth much 
in all wars, but eſpecially in the civil) they were ra- 
ther unanſwerable, than unequal to their adverſaries ; 
for Antigonus had of long time kept them under 
with a maſtering ſpirit, and had been reputed a king 
indeed, when the reſt were held but uſurpers of the 
title. Likewiſe Demetrius was generally acknow- 
ledged a brave commander, having given proof of, 
his worth in many great ſervices of all kinds, and 
enriched the art of war with many inventions, which, 
even his enemies, and particularly Lyſimachus, did 
much admire. Seleucus, who had ſometimes flat- 


tered Antigonus, and fearfully ſtolen away from him 


to fave his life, with young Antiochus, a prince 
not heard of before this journey, and Ly/machus, 
that had lived long in a corner, hardly keeping his 
own from the wild Thracians, wanted much in re- 
putation, of that which was yiclded to their oppo- 
ſites 3 yet ſo, that as ancient captains under Philip 
and Alexander, two of them were held worthy 
enough to receive any benefit that fortune might 
95 z and the third a prince of great hope, whercof 
e now came to make experience. | 
The ſoldiers, on both ſides, were for the moſt 
part hardy and well exerciſed ; many of them ha- 
ving ſerved under Alexander, though of thoſe old 
companies the long ſpace of two and twenty years 
had conſumed the greateſt number. But concerning 
their affections ; the followers of Seleucus were ca- 
ſily perſwaded, that in this battel they muſt either 
get the upper hand, or put in extreme danger all 
that belonged unto the confederate princes 3 whereas 
Antigonus's men could diſcern no other neceſſity of 
fighting, than the obſtinate quality of their lord, 
that needs would be maſter of all. Autigonus had 
about threeſcore and ten thouſand foot, ten thouſand 
horſe, and ſeventy-five elephants. His enemies 
were ſix thouſand ſhort of him in number of their 
foot; in horſe they had the odds of five hundred; 
of elephants they had four hundred, and a hundred 
and twenty armed chariots of war ; which helps, 
though they little had availed the Perſians, yet were 
they not to be deſpiſed, in the hands of a good 
captain. 

Antigonus himſelf, either troubled with the unex- 

cted greatneſs of his enemies forces, or preſaging 
little good like to enſue, grew very penſive, com- 
muning much in private with his ſon, whom he 
commended to the army as his ſucceſſor, whereas 
in former times he had never been ſo jocund, as to- 
wards the hour of battel, nor had been accuſtomed 
to make his ſon, or any other, privy to his counſel, 
before it required execution. Other tokens of bad 
luck, either foregoing the fight, or afterwards de- 
viſed, I hold it needleſs to recount. Diane of Ephe- 
ſus dwelt near to the place of battel, a buſy goddeſs 
in many great fights, and therefore likely to have 
been thruſt into the fable, it any matter, nearly re- 
ſembling a miracle, had chanced. 
It is ealy to believe that theſe two fo gallant ar- 
mies, containing well near all the ſtrength of Alex- 
anders whole empire, performed a notable fight, 
being led by ſuch worthy commanders, and whom 
the iſſue thereof did highly concern. Yet are 


tew of the particulars recorded; an eaſy loſs 
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in regard of the much variety wherewith every 
ſtory aboundeth in this kind, The moſt memo- 
rable things in the battel, were theſe. Demetrius, 
with his beſt force of horſe, charged valiantly upon 
young Antiochus ; whom when he had broken, 
and put to flight, he was fo tranſported with, the 
heat of his good ſucceſs, that he never gave over 
his purſuit, but left his father naked, and loſt there- 
by both him and the victory. For when Seleucus 
perceived this advantage, he interpoſed his elephants 
between Demetrius and the phalanx of Antigonus ; 
and with many troops of horſe offering to break 
upon the enemies battel, whereſoever it lay moſt 
open, he did ſo terrify the Antigonians, that a great 
part of them rather choſe to revolt from their lord, 
whilſt they were fairly invited, than to ſuſtain the 
fury of ſo dangerous an impreſſion, This cowardice, 
or rather treaſon of ſome, diſcouraged others ; and, 


finally, caſt them all into flight, expoſing their ge- 


neral to the laſt end of his deſtinies. Antigonus was 
then fourſcorce years old, very fat and unweildy, 
ſo that he was unapt for fight, if his high ſpi- 
rit could have entertained any thought thereof, He 
had about him ſome of his moſt truſty followers, 
and as many others as he could hold together, 
When one, that perceived a great troop making to- 
wards him, told him, Sir king, yonder company 
means to charge ou; he anſwered, Hell may they, 
for who defends me ? but anon Demetrius will relieve 
. Thus expecting, to the very laſt, that his ſon 
ſhould come to the reſcue, he received ſo many darts 
into his body, as took away his lately ambitious, 
but then fearful hopes, together with his troubleſome 
lite. 

His great ability in matter of arms, together 


with his inſatiable deſire of empire, have ſufficiently 


appeared in the whole volume of his actions. He 
was more feared by his enemies, than loved by his 
friends; as one that could not moderate his fortune, 
but uſed inſolence towards all alike, as if it had 
been ſome virtue neareſt repreſenting a kingly ma- 
jeſty. This was the cauſe that ſo many of his fol- 
lowers revolted to his enemies ; and finally, that a 
great part of his army forſook him in his laſt ne- 
ceſſity. For thoſe kings and princes that call all 
the careful endeavours of their vaſſals, only duty 
and debt; and are more apt to puniſh the leaſt of- 
fences, than to reward the greateft ſervices, ſhall 
find themſelves, upon the firſt change of fortune 
(ſeeing it is love only that ſtays by adverſity) not 
only the moſt friendleſs, but even the moſt contempti- 
ble and deſpiſed of all others. This Antigonus found 
true in part, while he lived; in part he left it to be 
verified upon his ſon, 


IR OV 


How Demetrius forſaken by the Athenians, after 
his overthrow, was reconciled to Seleucus and 
Ptolemy, beginning a new fortune, and ſhortly en- 
tering into quarrels. 


OR Demetrius, at his return, from the idle 

purſuit of young Antiochus, finding all quite 
loft, was glad to fave himſelf, with four thouſand 
horſe and five thouſand foot, by a ſpeedy retreat 
unto Epheſus , whence he made great haſte unto 
Athens, as to the place that for his fake would 
ſuffer any extremity. But whilſt he was in the midſt 
of his courſe thither, the Athenian ambaſſadors met 


him with a decree of the people; which was, that 


none of the kings ſhould be admitted into their city. 
Theſe were ambaſſadors, not theori, or conſulters 
with the oracle. It was a ſhameleſs ingratitude in 
the Athenians, to reward their benefactor, in his 


heard the worſt of what had happened) he no way I 
knew how. to relieve. For, to put himſelf into the 


* 


miſery, with ſuch a decree; neither did any part of 
his calamity more afflict the unfortunate prince, 
than to ſee his adverſity deſpiſed by thoſe whom he 
had thought his ſureſt friends. Yet he was fain to 
give good words; for he had left many of his ſhips 
in their haven, of which, he now ſtood in great 
need, and therefore was fain to ſpeak them fair, that 
ſometimes had groſly flattered him : but he ſhall 
live to teach them their old language, and ſpeak 
unto them in another tune. When he had gotten 
his ſhips, he failed to the /?hmas, where he found 
nothing but matter of diſcomfort, His garriſons 
were every where broken up, the ſoldiers havi 

betaken themſelves to his enemies pay; ſo that he 
was king only of a ſmall army and fleet, without 


money or means wherewith to ſuſtain him and his 3 


followers any long time. All the reſt, or the greateſt 
part of his father's large dominion, was now di- 
viding among the conquerors ; and thoſe few places, 
which as yet held for him (having not, perchance, 


held, on the ſide of Aſia, he had no power; and 
to incloſe himſelf in any town, how ſtrong ſoever, il 
were but to impriſon his fortune, and his hopes, or 


therein, indeed, to bury himſelf and his eſtate, He MY 
therefore creeping thorough thoſe buſhes, that had 
feweſt briars, fell upon a corner of Ly/fimachus's ll 
kingdom, whereof he gave all the ſpoil that was 


gotten to his ſoldiers ; his own loſſes having been 
too great, to be repayed again by ſmall prizes. 3 


In the mean while, the confederate princes had 8 


wherewithal to buſy themſelves in the partition of 
thoſe provinces, of which their late victory had 
made them lords; wherein Seleucus had a notable 
advantage, by being preſent, and maſter of the field. 
For neither Ptolemy nor Caſſander were at the over- 
throw given, having only ſent certain troops to re. 
inforce the army which Seleucus led, who took hold 
of a part of Aſia the leſs, and all Syria, being no 
otherwiſe divided from his own territory than by the 
river of Euphrates. For there had not any order 
been taken by the confederates for the diviſion of al! 
thoſe lands, becauſe they did not expect ſo proſpe- 
rous an iſſue of that war, which they made only in 
their common defence, It was therefore lawful i 
for Seleucus to make the beſt benefit that he 
could of the victory; at which, nevertheleſs, others 
did repine ; and though they neither could, nor durſt, 
accuſe him of ill dealing for the preſent ; yet, ſee- 
ing the over-greatneſs of Seleucus brought no leſs 
danger to the reſt of the new kings, than that of 
Antigonus had done, they conſulted upon the ſame | 
reaſon of ſtate as before, how to oppoſe it in time. 
Nei er was Seleucus ignorant of what they had de- 
termined; for he read it in the law univerſal of 
kingdoms and ſtates, needing no other intelligence. 
Hereupon they forget friendſhip on all ſides, and 
cure themſelves of all unprofitable paſſion ; the ha- 
tred of each to other, and their loves, being laid 
on the one ſide, againſt their profits on the other, 
were found ſo far too light, as Seleucus, who had to 
day ſlain Antigonus, the father, and driven Deme- 
trius the fon, out of Aſia, ſought to-morrow, how 
to match himſelf with Stratonica, Demetrius's daugh- | 
ter; and fo by Demetrius, to ſerve his turn againſt 
Lyfimachaus. Se 
The ſtory of this Stratonica, with whom young 
Antiochus, the ſon of Seleucus, fell ſo paſſionately 
in love, and ſo diſtempered, as Seleucus's father, 
to fave his ſon's life, gave her (though ſhe were 
his wife) unto him; and how his paſſion was dil- 
covered by his pulſe, is generally noted by all wrt 
ters. But neither did this alliance between Seleu- 
cus and Demetrius, between Ptolemy and * 
| CDM» 


Chap. V. 
1 chus, between Demetrius and Caſſander, between 
Demetrius and Ptolemy, though for the preſent 
nit brought them again into the rank of kings, 
otherwiſe tie any of them to each other, than the 
marriages between chriſtian kings have done in lat- 
ter times: namely between the Auſtrians, the Arra- 
onians, the French, and other princes z ne ither have 
the leagues of thoſe elder times been found more 
faithful, than thoſe of the ſame later times have 
been; as in the ſtories of Charles VIII. of France, 
and of Charles the emperor, of Francis I. and of 
the kings of Naples, dukes of Milan, and others, 
the reader may obſerve: between whom, from the 
year of our lord one thouſand four hundred nine- 
ty and five, when Charles VIII. undertook the 
conqueſt of Naples, to the year one thouſand five 
hundred fifty and eight, when Henry II. died, 
the hiſtories of thoſe times tell us, that all the 
bonds, either by the bed or by the book, ei- 
ther by weddings or ſacramental oaths, had nei- 
der faithful purpoſe nor performance. Yet did 
Demetrius reap this profit, by giving his daughter 
do his enemy Seleucus, that he recovered Cilicia 
from Pliſtarchus, the brother of Caſſander, who had 
gotten it as his ſhare in the diviſion of Antigonus's 
ſſeſſions: for the intruder was not ſtrong enough 
to hold it by his proper forces from him, that en- 
tred upon it as a lawful heir: neither would Seleu- 
cas lend him any help, as by the rule of confede- 
XT racy he ſhould have done againſt the common ene- 
© my. So Pliſtarchus, with very angry complaint, 
as well againſt Seleucus as Demetrius, went unto 
Caſſander, whither Phila, their ſiſter, followed him 
ſhortly, to pacify them both, and keep all quiet, 
being ſent for that purpoſe by Demetrius her huſ- 
band, that was not ſtrong enough to deal with 
Caſſander, and therefore glad to make uſe of that 
bond of alliance betwixt them, whereof in his own 
== proſperity he never took notice to the others good. 
= About the fame time he took to wife a daughter of 
= -?rolemy's (plurality of wives being familiar with 
theſe Macedonians, that had learned it in their ea- 
ſtern conqueſts) and ſo was he by two marriages ra- 
ther freed from two enemies than ſtrengthned with 


good, otherwiſe than might ſeem to advance their 
own ambitious deſires. ; 

Seleucus and Ptolemy could both of them have 
been contented better, that Demetrius, with help of 
their countenance, ſhould ſeek his ne ſome- 
what farther off, than ſettle his eſtate under their 
noſes : Particularly Seleucus thought that Cilicia lay 
very fitly for himſelf, and Prolemy had a great ap- 
petite (which yet he concealed a while) to the iſle 
of Cyprus. Now whether it were ſo that Seleucus 
would fain have ſet his new father-in-law upon the 
neck of Ly/imachus, or whether he were indeed 
greedy of the bargain, he offered to buy of De- 
metrius for ready money, his late purchaſe of Cj- 
licia. Hereunto Demetrius would not hearken, 
but meant to keep as much land as he could, hav- 
ing already found in Cilicia twelve thouſand ta- 
lents of his father's treaſure, that would ſerve him 
to make ſport a while. This refuſal ſo diſpleaſed 
Seleucus, that in angry terms he demanded the cities 
Jof Tyre and Sidon to be ſurrendred unto him, which 
were the only places in Syria that had not followed 
the fortune of the late great battel. Inſtead of giv- 
ing them up, Demetrius took preſent order to have 
them better manned, and ſpake it ſtoutly, that were 

e overcome a thouſand times, yet would he not 
hire Seleucus to become his ſon-in-law. In this 
quarrel Seleucus was generally reprehended as one 
of 2 malignant diſpoſition, that would break friend- 
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two friends; for neither of them wiſhed him any 
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ſhip with his father-in-law for two towns, from 
whom he had already taken more- than well he 
knew how to govern. But the fire conſumed it- 
ſelf in words, which had it faſtened upon arms, like 
it is that the weaker ſhould have found friends, out 
of envy to the ſtronger. 5 


SECT. VI. 


Zhw Demetrius won the city of Athens, and pre- 
vailed in Greece, but loſt in Aſia. Of troubles 
in Macedon following the death of Caſſander. 


N the mean while, the Athenians not knowing 
1 how to uſe the liberty which Demetrius had 


beſtowed on them, were fallen by ſedition under 


the tyranny of Lachares. Through which altera- 
tion their diſtempered city was fo weakned, that 
x ſeemed ill able to keep off the puniſhment due to 
their late ingratitude. This advantage haſtned him, 
whom they had once called their God and Saviour, 


to preſent himſelf unto them in the habit of a re- 


venging fury, He brought againſt them all the 
force that he could well ſpare from other employ- 
ments, which were at that time perhaps the more, 
becauſe his doubtful eaſtern friends were unwilling 
to give impediment to any buſineſs that might en- 
tangle him in Greece. His firſt enterprize in Athens 
had ill ſucceſs, a great part of his fleet periſhing in 
a tempeſt, but he ſoon repaired the loſs ; and (af- 
ter ſome victories in Peloponneſus, where he won 
divers towns that had fallen from him) returning 
to the enterprize, waſted the country of Attica, and 
cut off all relief from the city both by land and ſea. 
Athens was not able to teed the great multitude 
within it any long time; for it ſtood in a barren 
ſoil, and wanted now the command of thoſe iſlands 
and places abroad from whence it was wont to be 
ſtored with victuals; being alſo deſtitute of means 
to keep ſuch a navy as might bring in ſupply, or 
dare to do any thing at ſea againſt that of Deme- 
trius. Yet was there ſome hope of ſuccour from 
Ptolemy, who (truſting thereby to win the love of 
Greece) had laden a hundred and fifty ſhips with 
corn, and ſent them to relieve the hungry city. 
But theſe hundred and fifty were unable to deal with 
three hundred good fighting ſhips which Demetrius 
had; rather they feared to become a prey to him, 
and therefore haſted away betimes, as having done 
enough in adventuring to come ſo near, that the 
might be deſcry'd. This broke the heart of the 
people, among whom the famine was fo extreme, 
that a father and his ſon did fight for a dead mouſe, 
which dropped down between them from the houſe 
top: Wherefore they ſent ambaſſadors to yield up 
the town and crave pardon, having fo far offend- 
ed, that out of deſperation they made it a capital 
offence to propoſe any motion of peace: yet were 
they fain to aboliſh this decree, rather becauſe they 


knew not what elſe to do than becauſe they hoped 
to be forgiven. 


Demetrius, contented with the honour of the 


victory, did not only forbear to take away the lives 
of theſe unthankful men, which they had ſubmitted 
unto his mercy, but out of his liberality gave them 
food, and placed in office amongſt them ſuch as 
were moſt acceptable to the people. N evertheleſs, 
he was grown wiſer than to truſt them ſo far as he 
had done in times paſt. And therefore, when (a- 
mong other flattering acclamations) they bade him 
take their havens, and diſpoſe of them at his plea- 
ſure; he was ready to lay hold upon the word 

and leave a ſure garriſon within their walls to keel 
them honeſt, perforce. After this he went into Pe. 
loponneſus , vanquiſhed the Lacedemonians in two 
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battels, and was in very fair poſſibility to take their 
ity ; when bi: rm news called him in all 
hafte, of Ly machus and Ptolemy, that prevailed 
faſter upon him elſewhere than himſelf did upon 
his enemies in Greece. Lyſmachus had won many 
towns in Aſia; Ptolemy had gotten all the ifſe of 
Cyprus except the city of Salamis, wherein Deme- 
trius had left his children and mother, that were 
ſtraitly beſieged. Whilſt he was bethinking him- 
ſelf which way to turn his face, a notable piece 
of buſineſs offered itſelf, which thruſt all other cares 
out of his head. 

| Caſſander was lately dead in Macedon, and ſoon 
after him Philip his eldeſt fon, whoſe two younger 
brethren, Antipater and Alexander, ſought for the 
kingdom. In this quarrel, Th:/alonica, the daugh- 
ter of king Philip, whom Caſſander had married, 
ſeemed better affected to Alexander than to her elder 
ſon; who thereupon grew ſo enraged, that moſt 
barbarouſly he ſlew his own mother. The odiouſ- 
neſs of this fact gave a fair luſtre to Alexander's 
cauſe, drawing the generality of the Macedons to 
take his part, as in revenge of the queen's death, 
upon that wicked parricide Antiparer. But Anti- 
pater was ſo ſtrongly backed by Lyſimachus, whoſe 
daughter he had married, that Alexander could 
not hope to make his party good without ſome fo- 
reign aid. For which cavic he called in both Pyr- 
rhus and Demetrius, who how they dealt with him it 
will ſoon appear 1n the following tragedy of him 
and his brother. Their father Caſſunder had been 
one that ſhitted well for himſelf, at ſuch time as 
every man ſought how to get ſomewhat, in the ill 
ordered diviſion of the empire, He was cunning 
in practice, and a good ſoldier ; one of more open 
d-aling than were his companions, but withal more 
impudent, rudely killing thoſe whom others would 
more wiſely have made away. He deeply hated 
the memory of Alexander, that had knocked his 
head againſt a wall, upon ſome opinion of con- 
tempt. With Olympias he had an hereditary quar- 
rel, derived from his father, whom ſhe could not 
abide. Her feminine malice did fo exaſperate him 
by cruclty, that ſhe uſed againſt his friends both 
alive and dead, as it made him adventure upon 
ſhed:ling the royal blood; wherewith when once he 
had ſtained his hands, he did not care how far he 
proceeded in that courſe of murder. His carefulneſs 
to deſtroy thole women and children, whoſe lives 
hindred his purpoſe, argues him to have been rather 
{ſkilful in matters of arms than a valiant man: ſuch 
cruelty being a true mark of cowardice, which fears 
afar off the dangers that may quietly paſs away, 
and ſceks to avoid them by baſe and wicked means, 
as never thinking itſelf ſafe enough until there be 
nothing left that carries likelihood of danger. Of 
Olympias and Roxana it may be ſaid, that they had 
well deſerved the bloody end which overtook them, 
yet ill beſeemed it Caſſander to do the office of a 
hangman. But Alexander's children had by no law 
of men deſerved to die for the tyranny of their fa- 
ther. Wherefore, though Ca//ander died in his 
bed, yet the divine juſtice brought ſwords upon his 
wite and children, that well revenged the cruelty 
oi this bloody man, by deſtroying his whole houſe, 
as he had done his maſter's, 


VII. 


Of Pyrrhus and his doings in Macedon, The death 
of Caſlander*s children. Demetrius gets the king- 
dom of Macedon ; prevails in war againſt the 
Greeks 3 loſeth reputation in his war againſt 
Pyrrhus, and in his civil government, and pre- 
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' paves 10 win Aſha. Hour all conſpire ag 4 
Demetrius. Pyrrhus and Lyſimachus invade oy 

bis army yields to Pyrrhus, ho ſhares the" king« 
dom of Macedon with Lyſimachus. 


Vrbus, the fon of that unfortunate prince a. 
I #igdes, which periſhed in war againſt Caſſan- 
der, was hardly preſerved, being a ſuckling infant, 
from the fury of his father's enemies. When his 
foſterers had conveyed him to Glaucias, king of 
Iilyria, the deadly hatred of Caſfa nder would have 
bought his life with the price of two hundred talents; 
but no man can kill him that ſhall be his heir, 
Glaucias was ſo far from betraying Pyrrhus, that 
he reſtored him by force to his father's kingdom, 
when he was but twelve years of age. Within the 
compaſs of ſix years, either the indiſcretions of his 
youth, or the rebellious temper of his ſubjects, 
drave him out of his kingdom, and left him to try 
the world anew. Then went he to Demetrius, 
(who married his ſiſter) became his page, followed 
him awhile in his wars, was with him in the great 
battel of Ipſus, whence he fled with him to Apbe- 
ſus, and was content to be hoſtage for him, in his 
reconciliation with Pzolemy. In Egypt he ſo be. 
haved himſelf, that he got the favour of Berenice, 
Ptolem)'s principal wife, ſo that he married her 
daughter, and was thereupon ſent home with men 
and money into Epirus, more beholden now to 
Ptolemy than to Demetrius. When he had fully 
recovered the kingdom of Epirus, and was ſet- 
tled in it, then fell out that buſineſs between 
the children of Ca//ander, which drew both him and 
Demetrius into Macedon. 

Antipater, the elder of Caſſander's ſons, was fo 
far too weak for Pyrrhus, that he had no deſire to 
attend the coming of Demetrius, but made an haſty 
agreement, and divided the kingdom with his 
younger brother Alexander; who likewiſe felt the 
aid of Pyrrbus ſo troubleſome, that he was more 
willing to ſend him away, than to call in ſuch an- 
other helper. For Pyrrhus had the audacity to re- 
queſt, or take as granted, by ſtrong hand, Ambra- 
cia, Acarnania, and much more of the country, as 
the reward of his pains ; leaving the two brethren 
to agree as well as they could about the reſt. - Ne- 
ceſſity inforced the brethren to compoſition ; but 
their compoſition would not ſatisfy Demetrius, who 
took the matter heinouſly, that he was ſent for, and 
made a fool, to come ſo far with an army, and find 
no work for it. This was a frivolous complaint; 
whereby it appeared, that Demetrius had a purpoſe 
to do as Pyrrhus had done, and ſo much more, by 
how much he was ſtronger. Hereupon it ſeemed 
to Alexander a wiſe courſe, to remove this over- 
diligent friend, by murdering him upon ſome ad- 
vantage. Thus Demetrius reported the ſtory, and 
it might be true; tho' the greateſt part, and per- 
haps the wiſeſt, believed it not. But the iſſue was, 
that Alexander himſelf was feaſted and ſlain by 
Demetrius, who took his part of the kingdom as à 
reward of the murder; excuſing the fact fo well, 
by telling his own danger, and what a naughty man 
Caſſander had been, that all the Macedonians gre 
glad enough to acknowledge him their king. It 
fell out happily, that about the ſame time Lm. 
cbus was buſied in war with a king of the E 
Thratians ; for thereby he was compelled to ſeek 
peace of Demetrius, which to obtain, he cauſed the 
remainder of Macedon to be given up; that is, the 

art belonging to Antipater his ſon-in-law. At th 
ill bargain Antipater grievouſly ſtormed, though he 
knew not how to amend it; yet ſtill he ſtormed 
until his father-in-law, to ſave the labour of = 
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, ay excuſes, took away his troubleſome life, | 
=o pr with a kind of neglect, and as it 
were to avoid moleſtation, were ſlain the children 


829 
in regard of his unprofltable journey into Epirus 
(for he had waſted much of the country, and 
brought home his army in good caſe) as of his in- 


of Caſſunder; of Caſſander that had ſlain his own 
's children 
—— —— (fo much the more wicked as the 
more long) ſtudying how to erect his own houſe, 
that fell down upon his grave, ere the earth on it 
was throughly ſettled. = 
It might be thought, that ſuch an acceſs of do- 
minion added much to the greatneſs of Demetrius; 
but indeed it ſhewed his infirmity, and thereby 
nade him neglected by many, and at length hated 
be all. For he had no art of civil government, but 
thought (or ſhewed by his actions that he thought) 
the uſe and fruit of a kingdom to be none other than 
ro do what a king liſted. He gave himſelf over to 
women and wine, laughing openly at thoſe that 
offered to trouble him with ſupplications, and the 
tedious diſcourſe of doing juſtice. He had more 
{kill in getting a kingdom than in ruling it; war 
being his recreation, and luxury his nature. By 
long reſt (as ſix years reign is long to him, that 
knows not how to reign one year) he diſcovered ſo 
much of his worſt conditions, as made both the 
people weary of his idleneſs, and the ſoldiers of his 
vanity. He was freed from care of matters in Aſia, 
by hearing that all was loſt, though more eſpecial- 
ly, by hearing that Prolemy had with great honour 
entertained and diſmiſſed his mother and children. 
This afforded him the better leiſure of making war 
in Greece, where he vanquiſhed the Thebans, and 
won their city twice in ſhort ſpace, but uſed his 
victory with mercy. Againſt Lymachus he would 
fain have done ſomewhat (the peace between them 
notwithſtanding) at ſuch time as he was taken b 
the Thracians; but Lyſimachus was freely diſmiſſed, 
and in good caſe to make reſiſtance ere Demetrius 
came, 1o as this journey purchaſed nothing but en- 
mity. Another expedition he took in hand againft 
Pyrrhus, with no better, or rather with worſe event. 
Pyrrhus held ſomewhat belonging to Macedon, 
which he had indeed as honeſtly gotten as Deme- 
trius the whole kingdom; he had alſo made excur- 
ſions intoThe/aly. But there needed not any handſome 
pretence of quarrel, ſeeing Demetrius thought him- 
ſelf ſtrong enough to over-run his enemies country 
with two great armies. It 1s a common fault in 
men, to deſpiſe the virtue of thoſe whom they have 
known raw novices in that faculty, wherein them- 
ſelves are noted as extraordinary. Pyrrhus was a 
captain, whom later ages, and particularly the great 
Hannibal, placed higher in the rank of generals, 
than either Demetrius, or any of Alexander's fol- 
lowers. At this time he miſſed that part of the 
army which Demetrius led, and fell upon the other 
half, which he overthrew, not with more commen- 
dations of his good conduct, than of his private 
valour, ſhewed in ſingle combat againſt Bantau- 
chus, Demetrius's lieutenant; who being a ſtrong 
man of body, challenged this young prince to fight 


of this battel did not ſo much offend the Macedo- 
nians, as the gallant behaviour of Pyrrhus delight- 
ed them, For in him they ſeemed to behold the 
lively figure of Alexander in his beſt quality. Other 
Kings did imitate, in a counterfeit manner, ſome of 
Alexander's graces, and had good ſkill in wearing 
princely veſtures; but (ſaid they) none, fave Pyr- 
rhus, is like him in deed, in performing the office 
of a captain. 


Theſe rumours were not more nouriſned by the 


king, whom they began to diſcſteem, not ſo much 
No. XXXIV. 


in 2 wiſe courſe of policy, with 


hand to hand, and was utterly beaten. The loſs 


virtue of the Epirot, than by diſlike of their own 


ſolence, that grew daily more and more intolera- 
ble. His apparel ſeemed, in the eyes of the Ma- 
cedons, not only too ſumptuous and new-fangled, but 
very unmanly, and ſerving chiefly to be a daily 
witneſs how much he contemned them and their 
good opinion. Of his ſoldiers lives he was retch- 
leſs, and ſuffered unwiſely this unprincely ſentence 
to eſcape out of his mouth; that the more of them 
died, the fewer he was to pay. He made a moc- 
kery of juſtice z , and (as it were to publiſh unto 
all his ſubjects, how little he eſteemed it or them) 
having by a ſhew of popularity invited petitioners; 
and with a. gracious countenance entertained their 
ſupplications, he led the poor ſuitors after him in 
great hope, till coming to a bridge, he threw all 
their writings into the river, pleaſing himſelf in 
that he could ſo eafily and fo boldly delude the 
cares of other men. By theſe courſes he grew ſo 

odious, that Pyrrhus gathered audacity, and inva- 
ding Macedon, had almoſt won it all with little 
reſiſtance. Demetrius lay then ſick in his bed, 
who recovering health, and taking the field, had 
ſuch great odds of ſtrength, as made Pyrrhus glad 
to forſake his winnings and be gone. 

At length he began to have ſome feeling of the 
general hate, which to redreſs he did not (for he 
could not) alter his own conditions ; but purpoſed 
to alter their idle diſcourſes of him, by ſetting them 
on work in ſuch an action, wherein his beſt qua- 
lities might appear, that is, in a great war. His 


intent was to invade Aſia with a royal army, 


wherein the fortune of one battel might give him 
as much, as the fortune of another had taken from 
him. To this end, he firſt made peace with Pyr- 
bus, that ſo he might leave all ſafe and quiet at 
home, Then did he compoſe a mighty army, of 
almoſt a hundred thouſand foot, and twelve thou- 
land horſe, with a navy of five hundred fail, 
wherein were many ſhips, far exceeding the great- 
neſs of any that had been ſeen before, yet ſo ſwift 
and uſetul withal, that the greatneſs was leaſt part 
of their commendation. 

The terrible fame of theſe preparations made Se- 
leucus and Ptolemy ſuſpect their own forces, and la- 
bour hard with Ly/imachus and Pyrrbus, to join 
againſt this ambitious ſon of Antigonus, that was like 
to prove more dangerous to them all than ever was 
his father, It was eaſily diſcerned, that if Demetrius 
once prevailed in 4/ia, there could be no ſecurity 
for his friends in Europe, what league ſoever were 
of old concluded. Therefore they reſolved to be- 
gin with him betimes, and each to invade that 
quarter of Macedon that lay next his own king- 
dom. Lyfimachus came firſt, and againſt him went 
Demetrius with a great part of his army; but whilſt 
he was yet on the way, news were brought into his 
camp that Pyrrhus had won Berrhæa. The mat- | 
ter was not over-great, were it not, that minds pre- 
pared with long diſcontent, are ready to lay hold 
upon ſmall occaſions of diſlike. All the camp was 
in uproar; ſome wept, others raged, few or none 
did forbear to utter ſeditious words, and many de- 
ſired leave of Demetrius to go to their own houſes, 
meaning indeed to have gone to Iyſimachus. 

When Demetrius perceived the bad affection of 


his army, he thought it the wiſeſt way to lead 


the Macedonians further off from Ly{machus, their 
own countryman, againſt Pyrrhus, that was a 
ſtranger, hoping by victory againſt the Epirot, to 
recover the love of his followers, in ſuch ſort, that 
he might „ 1 leiſure deal with the other. 

But 
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diers were as haſty as he to meet with Pyrrbus; 
not intending to hurt him, but longing 
noble prince, of whom they daily heard the ho- 
nourable fame. Some ſpak 
enquired, others anſwered, of his 


known; as particularly, by a pair of goat's horns 
that he wore on his creſt. It was not likely that 
theſe men ſhould hurt him. Divers of them ſtole 
away and ran over into Pyrrhus's camp; where 
the news that they brought were better welcome 
than their perſons. © For they ſaid, and it was true, 
that if the Macedonians might once get ſight of Pyr- 
rhus, they would all ſalute him king. To try this, 
Pyrrhus rode forth, and preſented himſelf bare- 
headed in view of the camp, whither ſome were 
ſent before to prepare his welcome. The news of 
his arrival found a general applauſe, and every one 
began to look out, with deſire to ſet eye on him. 
His face was not ſo well known as his helmet, 
therefore he was admoniſhed to put it on, which 
done, all came about him and proffered their ſer- 
vice; neither were there any that ſpake tor Deme- 
trius, only ſome (and they the moſt moderate of 
tongue) bade him begone betimes and ſhift for him- 
ſelf. So Demetrius threw aſide his maskers habit, 
and attiring himſelf poorly, did fearfully ſteal 
away out of his own camp, deſerving well this cala- 
mity, whether 1t were ſo that he would not hearken 
to the good counſel of his friends, or whether his 
behaviour deprived him of ſuch friends as would 
dare to let him hear the unpleaſant ſound of neceſſary 
truth. 

Whilſt Pyrrhus was making this triumphant 
entry into the kingdom of Macedon, Lyfimachus 
came upon him very unſeaſonably, and would needs 
have half, ſaying, that he had done as much as 
Pyrrbus in the war, and therefore had reaſon to 
challenge his part of the gains,, 'The bargain was 
quickly made, and the diviſion agreed upon, each 
of them being rather deſirous to take his part quietly 
than to fight tor the whole, as hoping each of them 
to work his tellow quite out of all upon better op- 
portunity. 


Scr. VIII. 


How Demetrius gathering forces, enter prized many 
things with ill ſucceſs in Greece and Aſia. How 
he was driven upon Seleucus, and compelled to 
yield himſelf. His impriſoument and death. 


TFE Athenians were as unthankful to Deme- 
trius in this his adverſity, as they had been 
in former times; for they preſently forſook his 
friendſhip, and called Pyrrbus out of Macedon to 
be their patron. Demetrius, when he went againſt 
Lyſimachus, had left a great part of his forces in 
Greece, under his ſon Antigonus: Therefore it is 
like that he had ſoon gotten an army, though 
Phila his wife (who is highly commended for a 
wiſe and virtuous lady) did poiſon herſelf, upon 
deſperate grief for his misfortune. The firſt upon 
whom he attempted to ſhew his anger were the 
Athenians, that had well deſerved it. He began to 
lay ſiege to their town, but was pacified by Crates 
the philoſopher, whom they had made their ſpokeſ- 
man, and taking fair words inſtead of ſatisfaction, 
paſſed over into Aſia with eleven thouſand ſoldiers, 
meaning to try his fortune againſt Lyſimachus, for 
the provinces of Lydia and Caria. 
At his firſt coming into thoſe parts, fortune ſeem- 
ed to ſmile upon hum. For many good. towns, 
willingly, or by compulſion, yielded to his obe- 


e of his valour, | ſome. 
perſon, his ar- 
mour, and other tokens. whereby he might be 
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dience. There were alſo ſome captains that fell from 
Lyſimachus to him with their companies and trea. 
ures. But it was not long, ere Agathocles, the ſon 
of Ly/imachus, came upon him with an army ſo 
ſtrong, that it was not for Demetrius's good, to 


hazard his laſt ſtock againſt it. Wherefore, he re. 


ſolved to paſs. through Phrygia and Armenia, into 
Media, and the provinces of the higher /a, truſt. 
ing to find a kingdom ſomewhere in thoſe remote 
quarters. The execution of this counſel was grie- 
vouſly impeached by Agathocles, who purſued him 
cloſe, and cut off all his proviſions, driving him 
to take which ways he could, without following his 
intended courſe. In many ſkirmiſhes, Demetrius 


vanquiſhed this troubleſome enemy: nevertheleſs, 


he could not be ſhaken off, but continued afflicting 
the poor titulary king with extreme famine. At 
length, in paſſing the river Lycus, ſo many of De- 
metrius*'s men were loſt, that the reſt could no longer 
make reſiſtance ; but were driven to travel with ſuch 


ſpeed, as might yell. be called a plain fight : 6 i 
at 


with famine, peſtilent diſeaſes following famine, 
and other accidents of war, eight thouſand of them 


were conſumed ; the reſt, with their captain, eſcaped 


into Cilicia. Seleucus had gotten poſſeſſion of Cili- 
cia, whilſt Demetrius was occupied in Greece; yet 
was it no part of Demetrius s errand, to lay claim to 


the country; but with vehement and humble letters 


he beſought his ſon-in-law to call to mind their al- 
liance, and to pity him in his great miſery. Theſe 
letters, at the firſt, wrought well with Seleucus, and 
he condeſcended to the requeſt ; yet conſidering 
further how Demetrius had carried himſelf, when he 
recovered ſtrength after the battel at Ipſus, he 
changed his purpoſe, and went againſt him with 
an army. 4 | 
Many treaties were held between them, of which 
none took effect, through the jealouſy of Selewcus. 
Therefore, mere deſperation enforced Demetrius to 
fight like a mad man; and his fury got him ſome 
victories, though of {mall importance. At length, 
ſickneſs took and held him forty days, in which 


time a great number of his few men ran to the 


enemy. This notwithſtanding, he ftill held out, 
and once had like to have taken Seleucus in his bed, 
had not his coming been diſcover'd by fugitives 
that gave the alarm. Finally, when all his army 
had forſaken him, and left him, with a few of his 
friends, to ſhift for himſelf ; he was compelled, by 
the laſt of thoſe adherents (for even ſome of thoſe 
few forſook him) to yield unto Seleucus. | 

Seleucus, hearing this, was exceeding glad, and 
ſent him very comfortable meſſages ; bur the appro- 
bation of his own humanity, by his followers, was 
ſuch, as renew his jealous thoughts, and hindered 
him from admitting Demetrius to his preſence ; 
though otherwiſe he uſed him with as much favour, 
as any priſoner could wiſh. He was kept under 
ſure guard in a demi-iſland, wherein were goodly 
walks, orchards, and parks, for hunting. He had 
all that he aſked royally, and friends allowed to 


viſit him at his, and their pleaſure ; only his liberty | 


was reſerved unto the coming of young Antiochus and 
Stratonica, out of the high countries. In this fort 


he ſpent three years, living merrily all the while 3 


(as one that now enjoyed the happineſs, which, 


with ſo much travel and blood-ſhed, he had ſought I 
in vain) and then died, leaving to his ſon Antigl- 


nus, the fame which his father had left unto him- 
ſelf ; that is, friends and hope. His aſhes were ho- 
nourably buried in Corinth; his qualities have ap- 
peared in his actions; and the fortune of his houſe 
will thew it ſelf herereafter, in times and places 
convenient. | 4 
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| StcT. IX. . we 

+ death of Ptolemy, of Lyſimachus, and of Se- 
A Ng was laſt of Alexander's captains : 
with other occurrences. 
Bob the fame time that Demetrius died, 
did alſo Prolemy king of Egypt; a virtuous 
prince, warlike, gentle, bountiful, and (which in 
thoſe times was a rare commendation) regardful of 
his word. He had, by many wives and concubines, 
many children; out of whom he ſelected Prolemy 
P!oiladeipbus, and cauſed him to reign, together with 
himſelf, two or three years before he died, that fo 
ve might confirm him in the inheritance of the king- 
dom. At this, -Prglemy Ceraunus (for all of that 
houſe aſſumed the name of Prolemy) was grievouſly 
incenſed; but no man cared for his anger. There- 
== forc he went to Seleucus, who gave him loving en- 
certainment. There were now only two of Alex- 
anders captains left, Seleucus and Lyſimachus. 
Theſe two needs would fight for it, who ſhould be 
the longeſt liver of that brave company. The true 


ſtrength, and want of one to part them. The pre- 
tence was, the murders which Jyſimachus had com- 
mitted upon many of his nobles, together with his 
poiſoning Agazbocles, his eldeſt ſon, whole wife and 
children fled unto Seleucus for aid. 
The Macedons, after ſeven months pauſe, having 
8 ſpent their firſt heat of admiration, began to hearken 
© ſo well to Lyimachas, their natural countryman, 
= that they forſook Pyrrhus upon none other ground, 
man becauſe he was an alien. This they had known 
= well enough before; but they did him no great 
wrong in taking lightly from him, what they light- 
ly gave him. Ly/fimachus had reigned about five 


ground of their quarrel was, their near equality of 


| 
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2 alone, when the city of Lyſmachia (built by 
him, and called aſter his name) falling by an earth- 
quake, appeared, by events, to have fore- ſhewed 
the fall of his houſe. His own jealouſy, and the 
inſtigation of a mother-in-law, cauſed him to poiſon 
his ſon Agatbocles, which drew upon him that war, 
wherein (after the loſs of all his fifteen children, that 
were taken away by divers accidents) he periſhed 
l. 10 
Seleucus was encountered by Lyſimachus on Aſia 
ſide, where one battel concluded the war with 
Lyſimachnus's death. It pleaſed Seleucus more than 
the victory, that he was the laſt of all the great 
heroes which had followed Alexander; for now 
he ſeemed to himſelf, as lord and heir of all 
the conquered world. So he paſſed over into Mace- 
don, to take poſſeſſion of Hurope, where there was 
none to withſtand him, But there he ended his days, 
and within ſeven months followed Ly/imachus, and 
others of his fellows, by a bloody death; being 
treacherouſly ſlain by Piulemy Ceraunus, whoſe 
friend and patron he had been. Seventy- ſeven 
years old he was, when he fought with Ly/imachas, 
and Lyſimachus was ſeventy-four. With them 
ended the generation of old captains, that had ſeen 
the days, as it were, of another world under the Per- 
ian; yet was there left one equal to any of them in 
the art of war, even Pyrrhus, the Epirot, of whom 
we ſpake before, that is now ready to enter into a 
war with the Romans, a more warlike people than 
Alexander himſelf did ever encounter. Of which 
war, and of which people, it is needful that we here, 
make mention, as of a ſtory more important, than 
any, likely to enſue in Greece, or in the great king. 
doms that were held by Alexander's ſucceſſors, with 
leſs (and ſtill decreaſing) virtue, than was that by 
which they were firſt purchaſed. 


DIS 
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How the Romans enlarged their dominion in Italy, 
from the death of Tullus Hoſtilius, unto ſuch 
time as they were aſſailed by Pyrrhus, 


OW Rome was founded by Romulus, ſettled 
in good order by Numa Pompilius; and by 
many, though ſmall victories, it gathered ſtrength, 
until ſuch time as it became the head of Latium, 
by the conqueſt of Alba, in the reign of Tullus 


time, But whereas now the Roman greatneſs begin- 
ncth to encounter the power of Greece, and, extend- 
ing it ſelf out of Itah, to overwhelm the dominions 
ot other ſtates and princes ; I hold it convenient (as 
in like cafes I have done) briefly to ſet down the 
growth of this mighty city, in a compendious rela- 
tion of thoſe many actions, which could not have 
deen delivered in the ages wherein they were ſeve- 
ally performed, without much interruption of the 
| tuſtory, that was then occupied in matter more im- 
portant. | 1 
After the death of Tullus Hoſtilius (who, when he 
| reigned two and thirty years, was burnt toge- 
ther with his houſe by lightning) Ancus Martius, 
grand-child to Numa Pompilius, by his daughter, 


Hoſtilius, it hath been already noted in due order of 
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1 The growth. of Rome, and ſettling of the eaſtern kingdoms; 


and not much unlike him in diſpoſition, fucceeded 
in the kingdom of Rome. He walled the city about, 
enlarged it with the hill Aventine, which he incloſed; 
built a bridge over Dybris, and the city of Oſtia, 
upon the ſea, ſixteen miles diſtant from Rome. Fi- 
nally, having reigned twenty-four years, he died; 
and by his laſt will, he left his children in charge with 
one Lucumon, the lon of Damaratus a Corinthian, 
who, avoiding Cypſelus king of Corinth's tyranny, 
had fled into Hetruria, and dwelt in Tarquinii, by the 
name of which town he was afterwards called Tar- 
guinius. From that city in Hetruria coming to Rome, 
and encouraged by. ſome ominous occurrents, toge- 
ther with his wife Tanaguil's prophecy, he grew a 
favourite of Aucus Martius, by his Grecian wit, hu- 
mouring the factions of the Roman court; inſo- 
much, that after his deceaſe he became not only 
protector to the children, but governor to the 
city. He doubled the number of ſenators, and 
enlarged the centurions of horſe- men: neither was he 
leſs eminent in war than in peace; for he prevailed 
often againſt the Tuſcans, and from his victories, 
the chiefeſt ornaments of triumph took their origi- 
nal. When this Lucius Turguinius had reigned 
eight and thirty years, he was ſlain by the ſons of 
Ancus Martius, to whom he had been ee 

ut 
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But Tanaguil his wife, perceiving what was done, 
le from out of an high turret, . that 
her huſband was wounded, and fick, but not dan- 
gerouſly : and withal ſignified unto them, that in the 
interim of his ſickneſs, one Servius Tullius, whom 
from his birth ſhe always propheſied to be. born to 
great hopes (the ſon of P. Corniculanus and Ocriſia, 
a well deſcended, but captive woman) brought up 
in her houſe, and huſband unto her daughter, 
ſhould ſupply her huſband's place, in govern- 
ing the ſtate until his recovery: which go- 
vernment, being thus at firſt obtained by cunning, 
he afterwards uſurped as his right, He firſt or- 
dained ratements, ſubſidies, and valuations of the 
people's wealth; among whom, at that time, four- 
ſcore thouſand were muſtered, of which number con- 
ſiſted their whole corporation; and by diſtinction 
of dignities, ages, trades, and offices, he managed 


the kingdom in as good ſort, as if it had been a pri- 


vate houſnold. At length, having two daughters 
of different natures, the one mild and gentle, the 
other fierce and outragious: and finding alſo, that 
the two ſons of Tarquinius Priſcus, Sextus and 
Aruns, which had been committed to his tuition, 
were of different diſpoſitions, proportionably an- 
ſwering to his daughters; he (willing to add wa- 
ter, not oyl, to fire) gave the mild daughter to Sex- 
tus, the hot-headed ſon; and the violent, to Aruns, 
the gentle, in marriage. But whether by intended 
courſes, or by accident, it happened; the two mild 
ones being made away, the furious natures were 
readily joined in marriage: who ſoon after concur- 
ring, and calling the ſenate together, began to lay 
claim to the kingdom. Upon this tumult, Servi- 
45 Tullius haſtening to the ſenate (where he thought 
by authority to have bridled inſolency) was thrown 
down the ſtairs, and going home ſore bruiſed, was 
flain by the way, when he had reigned forty and 
four years. Then Tullia his daughter, firſt pro- 
claiming her huſband Tarquinius Superbus king, re- 
turning home, enforced her coach-man to drive his 


' Chariot over her father's corps; whereupon the 


ſtreet had the denomination of 4vicked-ſtreet. This 
Tarquin, exerciſing cruelty without juſtice, and ty- 
ranny without mercy, upon the people and ſena- 
tors; having tired himſelt and them at home, uſed 
the ſame rage and treachery upon his borders. He 
took Ocriculum, Sueſſa, Pometia, and the Gabii. 
The iſſue of beſieging Ardea, à town eighteen 
miles diſtant from Rome, was of bad ſucceſs. In 
the heat of which war, his ſon Sextus Tarquinius 
violently raviſhed that chaſte lady Lucretia, his 
kinſman Collatine's wife: who, in way of expiation 


for ſo unchaſte a deed, thought good to waſh out 


thoſe ſpots of infamy with her own blood; fo (ha- 
ving firſt bequeathed the revenge unto her father 5p. 
Lucretins Tricipitinus, her huſband Collatine, and 
Junius Brutus) ſhe killed herſelf ; whereupon (chief- 


ly by Junius Brutus's reſolution) Tarquinius Su- 


perbus, with his wife and children, was depoſed and 
baniſhed ; and fled to Porſenna king of Hetruria 
for ſuccour, in the five and twentieth year of his 
rcign, and the two hundred forty and fourth from 
the building of their city ; in which ſpace Rome 
had ſcarce gotten full poſſeſſion of fifteen mites 
round about her. 

Junius Brutus, by the help of Collatine, having 
expelled Targuin, and freed his country from that 
heavy yoak of bondage, enforced the people, by 
ſolemn oath, never to admit any government by 
kings amongſt them: whereupon they ranſacked 
their kings goods, conſecrated their fields to Mars, 
and conferred the government of the ſtate upon 
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king was odious in their ears, they changed the man. 
ner of their government, from apt 5 to annua] 
and from a ſingle governour to a double; Jeſt pe. 


petual or ſole dominion might be ſome motive to 


uſurpation : and inſtead of kings they called them 
Conſuls, ſignifying, as it may be interpreted, Pre. 
villers; that their titles might remember” them of 
their place, which was to be always mindful of 
their citizens welfare, And yet was it ſo hard ft. 
ling of troubled waters, that the people, after this 
innovation of ſtate, ſcarce daring to aſſure them. 
ſelves of their own ſecurity, enforced Targuinius 
Collatine to reſign up his authority, fearing that ty- 
ranny would be hereditary, and ſuppoſing that the 
very name and affinity with the houſe' of Tarpum, Ml 
favoured already of their condition. In his rootu MY 
was ſubſtituted Valerius Publicola, who, that he 


"might (as his name importeth) be gracious in the 


people's eyes, gave liberty, in matters of controver. 
ſy, to appeal from the conſuls to the people: and 
that he might, as well in goods as in perſon, avoid 
occaſion of faſpicion, - cauſed his own houſe to he 
pulled down, becauſe it was built in a place defen- 
fible, as if it had been a citadel. Neither was Bry- 
tus any ways deficient in matter of greater moment, 
which concerned as well the people's ſafety, as their 
favour : for having got intelſigence, that ſome 
greener wits, and in the firſt rank his own ſons, | 
were itching: after innovations, hoping to reſtore | 
the baniſhed kings; he cauſed them, publickly in 
the market-place to be whipt, and then to be 
brought all impartially to the block. 3 
Hitherto the Romans, having by the unblemiſhed 
integrity of Brutus, well appeaſed all inbred quar- 
rels at home, now hereafter employ their military 
deſignments againſt foreigners ; firſt, for their li- 
berty; ſecondly, for enlarging their poſſeſſions; Ml 
and laſtly, for defending their confederate provin- 1 
ces, and extending their empire. For Rome, ſitua- 
ted as it were in the mid-way between Latium and. 
the Tuſcans, having as yet but narrow bounds, be- 


ing in her minority, could not but give occaſion f 
oftence to her neighbours ; until by main oppoſi- 
tion, having prevailed againſt her borderers, ſhe i: 


_ them as inſtruments, whereby to obtain the 
reit. BY 
Their firſt war, in the firſt year of Conſuls, was 
againſt Porſenna king of Hetruria; who being over- 
perſwaded by Tarquin's lamentation, came to Rome, 
together with the baniſhed king, and with great | 
forces, to feat him again in his kingdom. 4 
In the firſt conflict, Horatius Cocles, having long 
time borne the main brunt of his enemies, on the 
bridge over Tybris ; at length, feeling himſelf too 
faint to ftand againſt ſo many, cauſed the bridge be- 
hind him to be broken down, and, with his at- 
mour, leaping into the river like a hunted ftag, 
refreſhed his hot ſpirits, and returned ſaſe to his 
fellows, with the like reſolution to ſuſtain a new 
charge. Porſenna, although by this he had well 
nigh won the hill Janiculus, which is the very en- 
trance into the city, and found the victory, in 2 
manner, aſſuredly his own ; yet admiring their va. 
lour, and terrified by the conſtant refolution of 
Mutius Scevola (who having by error ſlain Porſei- 
na his ſecretary, inſtead of the king himſelf, did, in 
ſcorn of torments threatened, burn off his own hand) 
he thought it not a whit prejudicial, either to h 
latety, or credit, to enter league with them at the 
worſt hand. And yet the edge of 7; arquiniu." 
ſpleen was not quite abated, though Aruns his ſon, 
and Brutus his enemy, in ſingle combat, had flan 
each other. And here the Romans, although they 


Brutus and Collatine. But becauſe the name of loſt Brutus, got the field; and their ladies, who 


champion 


War, and was at ſuch 


zan he was, for their chaſtity, not for heau- 
— the Toſs of him one whole year. In- 
Ry lace, for the reſidue of his year, was ſubro- 
gated. Sp. Zucretius Fricipitinus, father to Lucretia 
and in his room * naturally before che 
| ired) Horatius Pulvillus. 1 | 
e ho his overthrow, feeling the fates 
diſaſtrous, thought it no boot to ſtrive againſt the 
ſtream; and ſpent the reſidue of his time, which 
was about fourteen years, privately at Tſculum. 
Yet his ſon-in-law, Mamilius Taſculanus, ſtomach- 
ing afreſh at thoſe old repulſes, becauſe Porſenna 
had made peace with the Romans, and denied fur- 
ther ſuccour unto the Terquines, muſtered up his 
Latins, and gave battle to the Romans at the lake 
Regillum; where the conflict was fierce, and the 
iſſue uncertain, until Aulus Pofthunus, the Romon 
Difator (for they had created this magiſtracy 
greater than Conſuls, purpoſely for this war, when 


firſt it was expected) to exaſperate his ſoldiers cou- 


rage, threw their own enſigns amidſt the enemies; 


and Cofſus, or Spurius Caſſius (maſter of the horſe- 


men, an aſſiſtant officer to the Di#ator) command- 
ed to take off their bridles, that they might run 
with free violence, to recover agam their enſigns. 
This fight was ſo well performed, that a report 
went current, of Caſtor and Pollux, two Gods, who 
came on milk-white ſteeds, to be eye-witneſſes of 
their valour, and fellow-helpers of their victory; 
for the general conſecrated a temple to them, as a 
ſtipend for their pains. After this, the Romans 
fierce ſpirits, having no object of valour abroad, 
reflected upon themſelves at home; and the ſix- 
teenth year after the kings expulſion, upon inſtiga- 
tion of ſome deſperate bankrouts, thinking them- 
ſelves wrongfully opprefſed by the ſenate and con- 
ſuls, they made an uproar in the holy mount; un- 


til by Mevenius Agrippa, his diſcreet alluſion, of 


the inconvenience in the head and bellies diſcord, 
to that preſent oceaſion, they were reconciled to 
the ſenate ; with condition, that they might have 
ſome new magiſtrates created, to whom they might 
appeal in caſes of variance, and make them ſollici- 
tors in all their controverſies, the conſuls authority 
notwithſtanding. This was ena&ted ; and they were 
called the tribunes of the people. After this at- 


tonement amongſt themſelves, they had continual 


war with the Latines, concerning their bounds and 
limits, and with other neighbouring ſtates. A- 
mongſt theſe the Volſci and Æqui held them longeſt ; 
who made war, of themſelves, upon the Romans; 
whereby they loſt the beſt city in their whole ju- 
riſdiction, Coriol.. 5 
In this conqueſt, T. Martius got the ſirname of 
Coriolanus : a name honourable then, as derived 
from a great victory; although by reaſon of the 
poverty of the town, a Roman general, in after 
times, would have been aſhamed of that title. 
But yet theſe graces had been no occaſion of dif. 
paragement, had he not afterwards,” in a great 
of dearth, adviſed to fell corn, which they pro- 
cured from Sicil, at too high a rate, to the people: 
whereupon, Decius Mus, their tribune, in their 
behalf, accuſed him, and-after judgment, baniſhed 
him. Coriolanus flying to the V olſci, whom lately 
before he had vanquiſhed, incenſed them to renew 
their forces again, which being 'committed unto 
him, and to Attius Tyllus, he prevajled in field fo 
* 2 that he was come within four 7 7 pls 
e ci Encamping there, he made ſo 

a uch Kazwer with his 1 

that he would not relent, by any ſupplication of 
embaſſadors, until his mother Veturia, and Volum- 
nia his wife, with a pitiful tune of deptecation, 
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ſhewing themſelves better ſubjects to their counery3 
than friends to their ſon and hufband; were more 
available to Roe; than was any force of Arms. 
Hereupon Coriolanus diſmiſſing his army, was after 
put to death among the Folſci, as a Traytor, for 


ity : or (as others ſurmiſe} 
living with them until old age, he died naturally. 

Not long after this, the Yeii in Hetruria pro- 
voked the Romans; againſt whom the Fabii, three 
hundred and fix in number, all of one family, en- 
treated and obtained, that they only might be em- 
ployed, as it had been in a private quarrel. Theſe 
Fabii, after ſome good ſervices, lying encamped at 
Cremera, were circumvented, and all ſlain ; one 
only of that whole houſe, had been left, by reaſon 
of infancy, at home ; from whom afterward ſprang 
Fabius Maximus, who vanquifhed Hannibal. | 

In proceſs of time, the Romans were alſo troubled 
with the V ulſci, at the hill of Algidum, two miles from 
Rome; where Lucius Minucius their conſul, with 
his whole army, had been difcomfited, had not L. 
Duintins Cincinatus, choſen Difator, and taken 
from the plough to the higheſt honour in Rome, 
which ſucceſs anſwerable to his expedition, diſperſed 
his enemies, and freed his country in the ſpace of fix- 
teen days. In the continuance of this Yolcian war 
it was, that Appius Claudius, one of the ten men, 
whom they had two years before choſen governours 
of the ſtate, and enactors of S$oloy's Laws amongſt 
them, procured from Athens (abrogating in the mean 
while the conſuls, and all other magiſtrates) would 
have raviſhed Virginia, the daughter of T. /jrgini- 
us, captain of a company, and lying then in camp 
at Algidum. Hereupon the people, in an uproar, 
took the hill Aventine, and after much variance, 
enforced the ten men to reſign up their authority 
again to new conſuls, 

After this, either new quarrels, or deſire to re- 
venge old loſſes, drew the Romans into a new war 
againſt the Ypientes, and their adherents, upon 
whom having tried their forces, with diverſity of 
captains, and variety of event, they vanquiſhed the 
Faliſci, and the Fidenates, and utterly ſubdued the 
Veientes. In conquering the Faliſti, Furins Ca- 
millus ſhewed no leſs integrity than fortitude. For 
when a ſ{chool-maſter, 15 training forth into the 
Roman camp, many children of the principal citi- 
zens, thought to betray the town, yielding them 
all up as hoſtages: Camillus delivered this traytor 
bound unto his ſcholars, willing them to whip him 


back into the city; which forth-with yiclded unto 


him in reverence of his juſtice. The ſiege of Y 
was ten years, and ſo troubleſome, that the No- 
mans were there firſt enforced to winter abroad un- 
der beaſts skins (to which they were the more eaſily 
induced, becauſe chen firſt they received pay) and 

to make vows never to return without victory. 
At length, winning the city by a mine, they got 
ſo large ſpoils, that they conſecrated their tenths to 
Apollo Pythius; and the whole people in general, 
re called to the ranſacking of the city. But 
they were no leſs unthankful to Camillus for his 
ſervice, than before they had been to Coriolanus ; 
for they baniſh*'d him the city, upon ſome occaſion 
of inequality in dividing the ſpoils: yet he requited 
their unkindneſs with a new piece of ſervice, a- 
gainſt the fury of the Gauls; who being a popu- 
lous country, and very healthful, the fathers (as 
ſometimes now) lived ſo long, that the ſons, deſti- 
tute of means, were enforced'to'rove abroad, ſeek- 
ing ſome place, where to ſet up their reſt: and withal 
being a nation vaſt in body, rude by nature, and 
barbarous in conditions, wandred as rovers over 
many 8 Some of them lighting on 7raly, 
ſet 


i 
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ſet upon Cluſium, 4 town in Hetruria; whereof 


Rome having information (and being careful of her 


confederate towns) ſent embaſſadors, warning them 


to deſiſt from ſuch injurious enterpriſes. But the 


barbarous people, not regarding the meſſage, upon 


ſome injury offered by the Roman embaſſadors, 


converted their forces from Cluſium towards Rome; 
and giving a great overthrow unto the Romans, by 
the river Allia, upon the ſixteenth day before the 
Calends of Auguſt (which day was after branded 
for unlucky, and called Allienſis in the Roman Ca- 
lendar) they haſtened towards the city. Then was 
Rome the true map of miſery and deſolation. For 
ſome leaving the city, ſome creeping into holes, 
prieſts hiding their reliques, and every one ſhifting 
for himſelf ; ere the enemy came, Reme was aban- 
doned, as indefenſible. The veſtal virgins, in this 
tumult, were ſafely conveyed away; the ancients 
of the city, gathering boldneſs out of deſperate fear, 


did put on their robes, and taking their leave of 


the world, did ſeat themſelves in thrones, in their 


ſeveral houſes, hourly expecting the meſſengers of 


death, and meaning to die, as they had lived, in 
ſtate, The younger ſort, with M. Manlius their 
captain, took upon them to make good the ca- 
itol. | 
i By this, the Gauls were entred the city, who ſee- 
ing all quiet, at firſt ſuſpected ſome ambuſh ; after 
finding all ſecure, they fell to the ſpoil, commit- 
ting all to the fire and ſword. As for the old ſena- 
tors, they ſate in their majeſty, with a grave reſo- 
lution: having firſt reverenced them as Gods, anon 
they tried whether they would die like Men. When 
the city was thoroughly rifled, they attempted the 


capitol z which held them work for the ſpace of 


ſeven months. Once they were like to have ſur- 
prized it by night, but being deſcried by the gag- 
ling of gecſe, M. Manlius did awaken, and kept 
them from entrance, At length a compoſition was 
agreed upon: the Gauls being weary, and the Ro- 
mans hungry. The bargain was, that the Gauls 
ſhould take a thouſand pound weight in gold, to 
deſiſt from their ſiege. Whilſt the gold was in 
weighing, the Gauls, with open inſolency, made 
their weights too heavy: Brennus, their captain, 
caſting his ſword into the balance, and, with a 
proud exprobration, ſaying, that the vanquiſhed 
muſt be patient per force. But in the midſt of this 
cavilling, came Furius Camillus with an army from 
Ardea, (where he had lived in his baniſhment) and 
fell upon the Gauls with ſuch violence, that he dil- 
perſed their troops, quenched the fire of the ci- 
ty with their blood, forcing them to reſtore the 
ſpoils with advantage, and forbear the gold, in ac- 
cepting which, they had lately been ſo nice. Fur- 
ther, having rid the city of them, he ſo hotly pur- 
ſued them through a great part of Italy, that the 
remainder of their army which eſcaped from him, 
was very ſmall. Other armies of the Gauls, which 
followed this firſt, had the like ill ſucceſs. They 
were often beaten by the Romans ; eſpecially the 
victories of M. Torguatus, and of M. Valerius 
Corvinus (each of which in ſingle fight ſlew a 
champion of the Gauls) abated their preſumption, 
and reſtored courage to the Romans. Camillus, for 
his notable ſervice, was afterwards accounted a ſe- 
cond Romulus. 


The people, after this deſtruction of their city, 


were earneſtly bent to go to the Veii to inhabit ; 
but Camillus diſſwaded them. bow, + 
About the ſame time, ſomewhat before the ſiege 
of Yeii, they changed their government from con- 
ſuls to military tribunes. The government of theſe 
alſo, after ſome years, was by civil diſſention in- 
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: terrupted : ſo that one while conſuls ruled; ano. 


ther while there was an anarchy : then the tribunes 
were reſtored and ruled again, till after many years 
expired, the conſular authority was eſtabliſhed , 
it being enacted, that one of the conſuls ſhould al. 
ways be a Plebeian, This was after the building 
of the city, three hundred ſixty five years. And 
now Rome, by ſuppreſſion of her neighbour coun. 
tries, creeping well forward out of her. minority, 
dares ſet forth againſt the warlike Sammites, who 
dwelt almoſt one hundred and thirty miles off; fi. 
tuated between Campania and  Apuiia. Theſe did 
ſo ſtrongly invade the Campanians their neighbours, 
that they forced them to yield themſelves ſubjects 
to Rome, and undergo any conditions of tribute, 
or whatſoever elſe, to obtain proteCtion : which the 
Romans, although both countries had been their 
confederates, yet not willing that the greater, like 
fiſn, ſhould devour the leſs, eaſily allowed of; 
aiming themſelves at the good ſituation of Cam- 
pania, the abundance of corn and wine, pleaſant 
cities and towns, but eſpecially Capua it ſelf, the 
faireſt city then in all 7aly. 

The Families of the Papyrii and Fabii were moſt 
employed in the managing of this war, which en- 
dured the ſpace of fifty years, 
were the Romans often-times dangerouſly encoun- 
tred by the Samnites ; as when T. Veturius, and 


Sp. Poſthumius were conſuls; and diſcomfited by L 
Pontius at Caudium, with no ſmall ignominy; and 

en ©. Fabius Gurges loſt the field with three 
thouſand men. But fot theſe loſſes, many great 
victories made large amends: the greateſt whereof 
Quintus Fa- 


when 


were gotten by L. Papyrius, and by 
bius Maximus. 


The Samnites drew the Hetrurians into their 
quarrel. 


broken, ere the Hetrurians (the greater and richer, 


but leſs warlike nation) began to ſtir. So the one 
and the other of theſe two countries, became at 


length, tributary to Rome. 


In the continuance of this long war it was, 
(though in time of truce between the Romans and 
the Samnites) that the Latins began to challenge 
equal freedom in the corporation of Rome, and 
right in bearing office, ſo that they required to 


have one of the conſuls yearly choſen out of them. 


This demand of the Latins was not unreaſona- 


ble. 
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But the force of the, Samnites was well 


a 


For the Romans themſelves were a Latin co- i 
lony ; beſides all which, they made offer, to change 


their name, and to be all called Romans. But the . 
mans were too proud, to admit any ſuch capitula- | 


tion. So a great battel was fought between them; Z 


wherein the fortune of Rome prevailed, by the ver- 
tue of the conſulss. 5 Rs | 
Manlius Torquatus, and the elder Decius, were 
then conſuls, whom the ſooth-ſayers advertiſed, 
that the ſide ſhould be victorious which loſt the 
general in fight, Hereupon, Decius the conſul, 
expoſed his life to the enemy, and purchaſed victo- 


ry (as was believed) by his death. In which kind . 
of devoting himſelt for his army, the ſon of this 1 


Decius, being after conſul, did imitate his father, 


in the Hetrurian war. But (as Tully well notes) it | . 
was rather the deſperate reſolution. of theſe Dec, 
that purchaſed victory, by ruſhing into the midit 


of the enemies, wherein their ſoldiers followed them, | 


than any great commendation of ſuch a. religion 3 | 
required the lives of ſo worthy citizens to be factr I 


ficed for their country. The diſcipline of Mapliu: 


was no leſs reſolute than the valour of Decius. He 


forbad any one to forſake his place, and fight fin 


gle with an enemy. For breach of which order, 4 


he cauſed his ſon to be put to death, who Wi 
| ar, LT. 
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gain a captain of the Latin, being challenged in 
ſingle fight. b ol 8 
When the Latins, the Aqui, V. ofci, Hernici, 
Campani, Samnites, and Hetrurians, with ſome 
other people, were brought under obedience ; it 
was a vain labour for any people of Itah, to contend 
inſt the Romans. | | 

1 the Sabines adventured to try their fortune; 
and found it bad; for Curius Dentatus, the Roman 
conſul, waſting all their country with fire and 
ſword, from the river Nar and Velia, to the 
Adriatict ſea, brought them into quiet fubyec- 
on. 

; The laſt of the Italians that made trial of the 
Roman arms, were the Tarentines, and their adhe- 
rents. Theſe had interpoſed themſelves as Me- 
diators between the Romans and Samnites; with a 
peremptory denunciation of war unto that party 
which ſhould dare to refuſe the peace by them 
tendered. Theſe threats, which diſcovered their 
bad affection unto Rome, ended in words; but when 
the Samnites were utterly ſubdued, matter enough 
of quarrel was found to examine their ability of 
erformance. 

The Romans complained that certain ſhips of 
theirs were robbed, and ſent ambaſſadors unto Ta- 
rentum, to require amends. Upon ſome wron 
done to theſe ambaſſadors, was laid the foundation 
of that war, wherein the Lucans, Meſſapians, Bru- 
tians, and Appulians, joining with the Tarentines, 
procured the Samnites, and other ſubjects of Rome, 
to rebel and take their part. But ſome experience 
of the Roman ſtrength, taught all theſe people to 
know their own weakneſs, Wherefore, they agreed 
to ſend for Pyrrbus, by whoſe aid being a Grecian, 
as the Tarentines alſo were) great hope was concei- 
ved, that the dominion of Rome ſhould be con- 
fined unto more narrow bounds than all Italy, which 
already, in a manner, it did overſpread. 


S ker. II. 


How Pyrrhus warred upon the Romans, and van- 
quiſned them in two battels. 


P YRRHUS, forſaken by the Macedonians, and 
unable to deal with Ly/imachus, was compelled 
a while to live in reſt ; which he abhorred no leſs, 
than a wiſer prince would have deſired. He had a 
ſtrong army, and a good fleet, which in that unſet- 
tled eſtate of things, was enough to purchaſe a 
kingdom ; but the fall of Demetrius had fo in- 


point of wiſdom to make an offenſive war upon 
him, without far greater forces. Antigonus, the 
lon of Demetrius, held Corinth at the ne time, 
and ſome other towns, with the remainder of his 
father's army and treaſures, left in his hand. U 
on him it is like that Pyrrhus might have won; 
but it was better to let him alone, that he might 
ſerve to give ſome hindrance to Ly/imachas. 

In this want of employment, and covetous defire 
of finding it, the Tarentine ambaſſadors came ve 
fitly to Pyrrbus; and they came with brave offers, 
as needing none other aid than, his good conduct, 
which to obtain, they would caſt themſelves under 
his protection. They had in their company ſome 
of the Samnites, Lucanians, Meſſapians, and others; 
which promiſed, in behalf of their ſeveral nations, 
as much as could be deſired. This encouraged Pyrr- 


bus, and filled him with hopes of goodly conqueſts, 
that he might enlarge his empire to the weſt; as far 


as Alexander had gotten eaſtward; and ſtill, by one 


victory, open the gate unto another. To which 


effect, it is ſaid, that once he anſwered \Cyneas, his 
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creaſed the power of Ly/imachus, that it was no 
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every of the victories which he hoped to get; that, 


having won Rome, he would ſoon be maſter of all 


[taly ; that, after Italy, he would quickly get the 
iſle of Sici!; that out of Sicil he would paſs over 
into Africk, and win Carthage, with all the reſt of 
the country; and being ſtrengthened with the force 
of all theſe provinces, he would be too hard for any' 
of thoſe that were now ſo proud and troubleſome. 
But Cyneas enquired yet further what they ſhould do, 
when they were lords of all; whereunto Pyrrbus 
(finding his drift) anſwered pleaſantly, that they 
would live merrily; a thing (as Cyneas then told 
him) that they preſently might do without any 
trouble, if he could be contented with his own. 
Nevertheleſs, this Italian expedition ſeemed unto 
Pyrrhus a matter of ſuch conſequence, as was not 
to be omitted, in regard of any ſcholaſtical diſputa- 
tion. Wherefore he prepared his army, of almoſt 
thirty thouſand men, well ſorted, and well trained 
ſoldiers ; part of which he ſent over before him un- 
to Cyneas, with the reſt he followed in perſon. At 
his coming, he found the Tarentines very prompt of 
tongue; cut in matter of execution, utterly careleſs 
to provide for the war, Wherefore he was fain to 
ſhut up their theater, and other places of pleaſure 


g and reſort ; enforcing them to take arms, and ma- 


king ſuch a ſtrict muſter, as was to them very un- 
pleaſing, though greatly behoving to their eſtate. 

Whilſt he was occupied with theſe cares, Levinus 
the Roman conſul drew near, and began to waſte 
Lucania, a province confederate with the Tarentines 
in this war. 

The Lucanians were not ready to defend their 
own country; the Samnites were careleſs of the 
harm, that fell not (as yet) upon themſelves ; the 
Tarentines were better prepared than they would 
have been, but their valour was little ; all of 
theſe had been accuſtomed to ſhrink, for fear of 
the Roman fortitude ; and therefore it fell out hap- 
pily, that Pyrrhus relied more upon his own forces, 
than the iſſue of their vaunting promiſes. He was 
now driven either to ſet forward with thoſe that 
himſelf had brought into Italy, and the aſſiſtance of 
the Tarentines, wherein little was to be repoſed; or 
elſe to weaken the reputation of his own ſufficiency, 
which by all means he was careful to uphold; In 
good time, a great part of his forces that had been 
ſcattered by foul weather at ſea, were ſafely come to 
him; with which he reſolved to aſſay the valour of 
the Romans, againſt whom he proudly marched, 

Levinus, the conſul, was not affrighted with the 
terrible name of a great king ; but came on confi- 
dently to meet him, and give him batte] ere all 
his adherents ſhould be ready to join with him. 
This boldneſs of the Roman, and the ſlackneſs of 
the Meſſapians, Lucanians, Samnites, and others, 
whom the danger moſt concerned, cauſed Pyrrhus 
to offer a treaty of peace; requiring to have the 
quarrel between the. Romans and his Italian friends, 
referred to. his arbitrement. Whether he did this to 
win time, that the Samnites and their fellows might 


arrive at his camp; or whether, conſidering better at 


near diſtance, the weight of the buſmeſs which he 
had taken in hand, he were deſirous to quit it with 
his honour ; the ſhort anſwer that was returned to 
his propoſition, gave him no means of either the 
one or the other; for the Romans ſent him this word, 
that they had neither choſen him their judge, nor fear- 


ed him their enemy. 


Hereupon both armies haſtened their march unto 


the river of $:ris : Levinus intending to fight be- 


fore the arrival of the Samnites; Pyrrhus, to hin- 
der him from paſſing that river, until his own ar- 
my 
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chief Gbunſellor, aſking what he meant to do aſter 
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my were full, Upon the firſt view of the Roman 
camp, it was readily conceived by Pyrrþus, that 


he had not now to do with barbarous people, by 


but with men well trained in a brave diſcipline of 
war: which cauſed him to ſet a ſtrong Corps de 
arde upon the paſſage 
yon be. n to fight, until he ſaw his beſt 
advantage. But he quickly found that this new 
enemy was not only ſkilful in the art of war, but 
couragious in execution; for the Roman army en- 
tered the ford in face of his corps de garde; and 
their horſe at the ſame time began to paſs the river 
in ſundry places, which cauſed the Greeks to for- 
ſake the defence of their bank, and ſpeedily retired 
unto their camp. 

This audacity forced Pyrrhus to battel, where- 
with he thought it beſt to preſent them ere their 
whole army had recovered firm footing, and were 
in order. So, directing his captains how to marſhal 
his battels, himſelf with the horſe charged upon the 
Romans, who ſtoutly received him, as men well 
exerciſed in ſuſtaining furious impreſſions. In this 
fight, neither did his courage tranſport him beyond 
the duty of a careful general, nor his providence, in 
directing others, hinder the manifeſtation of his per- 
ſonal valour. It behoved him, indeed, to do his 
beſt ; for he never met with better oppoſers. Once, 
and ſhortly after the fight began, his horſe was ſlain 
under him ; afterwards he changed armour with a 
friend, but that friend paid his life for the uſe of 
his king's armour, which was torn from his back. 
This accident had almoſt loſt him the battel ; but 
he perceiving it, diſcovered his face, and thereby 
reſtored courage to his men, and took from the Ro- 
mans their vain joy. The fight was obſtinate, and 
with the greater loſs (at leaſt of more eminent men) on 
Pyrrhus's (ide, as long as only ſpear and ſword were 
uſed. But when the elephants were brought into the 
wings, whoſe unuſual form and terrible aſpect the 
horſes of the Romans (unaccuſtomed to the like) 
were not able to ſuſtain, then was the victory quick- 
ly gotten ; for the Roman battles perceiving their 
horſe put to rout, and driven out of the field, find- 
ing alſo themſelves both charged in flank, and over- 
born by the force and huge bulk of thoſe ſtrange 
beaſts, gave way to neceſſity, and ſaved themſelves 
as well as they could by haſty flight: in which con- 
ſternation, they were ſo forgetful of their diſcipline, 
that they tarried nat to defend their camp, but ran 
quite beyond it, leaving both it, and the honour of 
the day, entirely to Pyrrhus. 

The fame of this victory was ſoon ſpread over 
Italy; and the reputation was no leſs than the fame; 
for it was a matter very rare to be heard, that a 
Roman conſul, with a ſelect army, ſhould loſe in 
plain battel not only the field, but the camp it ſelf, 
being ſo notably fortified as they always were. And 
this honour was the more bravely won by Pyrrhus, 
for that he had with him none of his Italian friends, 
fave the unwarlike Tareatives. Neither could he 
well diſſemble his content that he took, in having 
the glory of this action peculiarly his own, at ſuch 
time as he blamed the Lucans and Sammites for 
coming (as we ſay) a day after the fair. Never- 
theleſs, he wiſely conſidered the ſtrength of the Ra- 
mans, which was ſuch as would better endure many 
ſuch loſſes, than he could endure many ſuch victories. 
Therefore he thought it good to compound with them, 
whilſt with his honour he might; and to that 
purpoſe, he ſent unto them Cyneas, his ambaſſador, 
demanding only to have the Tarentiues permitted 
to live at reſt, and himſelf accepted as their eſpe- 
cial friend. This did Cyzeas, with all his cunning, 
and with liberal gifts, . labour to effect: but neither 


of the river, that he might 
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man nor woman could be found in Rome, that 
would take any bribe of him ; neither d1d their de. 
fire of recovering their captives, or their danger, 
by the riſing of many ſtates in 7/a/y againſt them, 
ſo incline them to e, as the vehement exharta. 
tion of * Claudius, an old and blind ſenator, 
did ſtir them up to make good their honour by 
war. So they returned anſwer, that whilſt Pyrrbus 
abode in Italh, they would come to no agreement 
with him. . 2 
Such was the report that Cyneas made at his re. 
turn, of the Roman puiſſance and virtue, as kin- 
dled in Pyrrbus a great deſire of confederacy with 
that gallant city. Hereupon many Kind offices 
ſſed between them: but ſtill when | he urged 
is motion of peace, the anſwer was, He muſt firſs 
depart out of Italy, and then treat of peace. N 
In the mean ſeaſon each part made proviſion for 
war; the Romans levying a more mighty army 
than the former; and Pyrrbus being ſtrengthened 
with acceſs unto his forces, of all the eaſt parts gf 
Italy. So they came to trial of a ſecond battel, 
wherein (tho? after long and cruel fight) the boi- 
ſtrous violence of the elephants gave to Pyrrhs a 
ſecond victory. But this was not altogether ſo joy- 
ful as the former had been: rather it gave him 
cauſe to ſay, that ſuch another victory would be 
his utter undoing. For he had loſt the flower of 
his army in this battel, and tho' he drove the R. 


mans into their camp, yet he could not force them li 


out of it, nor ſaw any likelihood of prevailing 


againſt them that were like to be relieved with | 
daily ſupplies, whilſt he ſhould be driven to ſpend i 


upon his old ſtock, Neither could he expect that 
his elephants ſhould always ſtand him in ſtead, A 
little knowledge of their manner in fight, would 
ſoon teach the Romans, that were apt ſcholars in 
ſuch learning, how to make them unſerviceable, 
Wherefore he deſired nothing more, than how to 
carry his honour ſafe out of /taly which to do 


(ſeeing the Romans would not help him, by offering 
or accepting any fair conditions of peace or of 
truce) he took a ſlight occaſion, preſented by fortune, 


that followeth to be related. 
„ Bk 


The great troubles in Maccdon and Sicil. How AF 


Pyrrhus being invited into Sicil, for/ook Italy; 


won the moſt of the iſle, and loſt it in ſhort 2 


ſpace. Pyrrhus returns into Italy; where he i; J 
beaten by the Romans, and ſo goes back to bis 


own kingdom. f 
W. EN Ptolemy Ceraunus had traiterouſly mur- 
y dered his benefactor and patron Seleucus, 

he preſently ſeized upon all the dominions of I- 
machus in Europe, as if they had been the due re- 
ward unto him, that had ſlain the conqueror. The 
houſes of Caſ/ander and Lyfmachus were then fallen 
to the ground: neither was there in Macedon any 
man of {trength and reputation enough to advance 
himſelf againſt Ceraunus. The friends of Lym- 
bus were rather pleaſed to have him their king, 
that had (as he profeſſed) revenged their lords 
death, than any way offended with the odiouſnels 
of his fact, by which they were freed from ſubjecti- 
on, to one, againſt whom they had ſtood in oppo 
ſition. Many there were, that upon remembrance if 
of his father's great virtue, gathered hope of find- 
ing the like in Ceraunus : perſwading themſelves | 
that his reign might prove good, tho? his entrance 
had been wicked. Theſe affections of the Maceds- 


nians did ſerve to defeat Antigonus the ſon of De- 


metrius, that made an attempt upon the: kinga 
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and might be queſtioned about fome part of 
' able to bring an army near 


ing to reven 
I in money than 
_ whik, ta take i peace 
2 murtherer. While theſe three ſtrove about the 
4 kingdom, Pyurhus, who thought his claim as good 
25 any of theirs, — uſe of w Morin pal threat: 
ing war, or promiſing his affiſtance to every one 
42 By theſe means he ſtrengthened! himſelf, 
and greatly advanced his Italian voyage, which he 
bad then in hand: requeſting money of Antiochus, 
ſhips of Autigonus, and foldiers of Projemy, who 
gave him his daughter in marriage, and lent him 
a ſtrong power of Macedonian foldiers, and of ele- 
phants (covenanting to have them reſtored at two 
years end) more for fear than for love: that 0 
he might free himſelf from trouble, and quietly 
enjoy his kingdom. Thus Piolemy grew mighty 
on the ſudden; and the power that by wicke 
means he had gotten, by means as wicked he in- 
creaſed. : X 
All Macedon and Thrace being his, the ſtrong ci- 
ty of Caſſandria was held by Arſinoe his fiſter, the 
widow of Ly/ſimachus, who lay therein with her 
young children, Her he circumvented by making 
jove to her, and (according to the faſhion of thoſe 
aimes, wherein princes regarded no degree of con- 
fanguinity) taking her to wife, with iſe to ad- 
opt her children: a promiſe that he meant not to 
perform; far it was not long ere he flew them and 
In the pride of this good fucceſs which his villa- 
ny found, vengeance eame upon him from afar, b 
the fury of a nation that he had never heard of, 
Belgius a captain of che Gauls, having forced his 
thre? many countries, unto. the confines of 
Macedoy, ſent a proud meſſage to Ceraynus, com- 
manding him to buy peace with money, or other- 
wiſe to look for all the miſeries of war. FTheſe 
Gauls were the race of thoſe that iſſued out of their 
country, to feek new feats in that expedition, where- 
in Byennus took and burntthe city of Rome. They 
had divided themſelves at their fetting forth, into 
two companies; of which the one tet upon /taly, 
the other paſſing through the countries that lie On 
the northern ſide of the Adriatic ſea, made long 
abode in Pannonia, and the regions adjoining, 
where they forced all the neighbour princes to fe. 
deem peace with tribute, as now they would 


>a con A 


have compelled Ceraunus to do, upon whoſe bor. 


+= 


FS 
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after ſueh time as their fellows had taken Nome. 
When cheir embaſſadors came to Prolemy, aſk- 
ing what he would give: his anſwer was, that he 
would be contented” to give them peace, but it mult 
be with condition, that they ſhould put into his 
hands their princes as hoſtages, and yield up their 
arms, for otherwiſe he would neither p: 
boldneſs, nor give any credit to their words. At 
this anſwer, when it was returned, the Gauſs did 
| laugh ; ſaying, that they would on canfure wich 
Leeds the vanity of ſuch proud words. It may ſeem. 
ſtrange, tliat he, Who had given aw 
army 
fident in more mi enemies. The 
king of the Dardanians offered to lend him twenty 


offer ; faying, that he had the children of thoſe, 
who, under the conduct of Alexander, had fubducd. 
all the eaſt. Thus he iſſued forth againſt the har- 
2 8 people, with his famous Macedonians, as if 
No. 34. | 


ders they came, about an hundred and eight years 12 


pardon their 


part af his ſhift 
unto Ryry has for very fear , thould be fo can- he fo 


thouſand men againſt the Gau, but he ſcorned the ef 
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An euer neee 75 60 
the Yiftory mut needs Have followed, the repurtic 
oFa, gteat name. Rut he ſgon. found his great error, 
when it was too late. For the enemies were not 
only equal in ſtrength of body and flerceheſd of 
courage, but ſo far ſuperior to the Macedonians 
in numbers, that few or none eſcaped their fury: 
Prolemy himſelf grievouſly wounded, fell into their 
hands whilſt the battel continued, and they pre- 
kntly ſtruck off his head, which they themed tg 
his men on the top of a Jance, to their utter afto- 


niſhment. F rh 
rt of this, great overthrow filled all 


The 1 
Macedon. with ſuch deſperation, that the people 
fled into, walled towns, and abandoned the whole 
country as loſt, Only Seſhenes, a valiant captain, 
animating as many as he could, gathered 2 ſmall 
army, with, which he many times got the upper 
hand, and hindered Belgius from uſing the victory 
at his whole pleaſure. In regard of this his virtue, 
the ſoldiers would have made him king, which ti- 
tle he refuſed, and was content with the name of a 
general. But (as miſchiefs do ſeldom come alone) 
the good ſucceſs of Belgius, drew into Macedon 
Brennus, another captain of the Gaus, with an hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand foot, and fifteen thouſand 
horſe ; againſt which mighty army, when Sol beues 
with his weak troops made oppoſition, he was ea - 
fily beaten, and the Macedonian; again compelled 
to hide themſelves within their walls, leaving all 
their country to the ſpoil of the Barbarians. 

Thus were the Macedonians deſtitute of a king, 
and trodden down by a nation that they had not 
heard of in leſs than fifty years after the death of 
Alexander, who ſought to diſcoyer and ſubdue un- 
known countries, as if all, Greece, and the empire 
of Perſia had been too little for a king of Ma- 
cedon. | | | 

Very ſeaſonably had theſe news been carried to 
P3rrhus in Italy, who ſought a fair pretext of re- 
lnquiſhing his war with the Romans, had not other 
tiding out af Sicily diſtracted him, and carried him 
away in purſuit of | nearer For, after the 
death, of Agathocles, who reigned over the whole 
ſtand, the Carthaghnigns Ert an army to conquer 
Seth, Gut of which, by him: they had beep expel 


led. This army did fo faſt preyail, that the Sicilians 


had no other hope to avoid flayery, than in ſub. 
mitting themſelves to the rule of Pyrrbgs 3 whom, 
being a Grecian, and a, noble prince, they thought 
it more for their good to obey, than to live under 
the well known heayy yoke of Carthage. To him 
therefore the Spree Leuntines, and Agrq: 
gentines, principal eſtates of the iſle, ſent eu 
adors, earneſtl/ deſiring him to take them int his 
Protection. lid vic 

It grieved Pyrrbus excecdingly,, that two ſuch 
notable occaſions,, of enlarging his dominions, 
ſhould fall out ſo yolyckily, Hoch at one time. 
Yet, whether he thaught the buſineſs of Sicily more 
important, qr more full af likelihood ; or whether 
perhaps he believed (as came aſter to pals) that his 


0 


chan 


5, rather map) 


Fre ar note-warthy. . The army which he cat: 
ried into that Ille, co ag of thirty thouſand 
6U foot, 


\ 18 
foot, and two thouſand five hundred horſe ; with 
which, ſoon after his deſcent in Sicily, he forc'd the 
Carthaginians out of all, in effect, that they held 
therein. He alſo won the ſtrong City of Eryx , 
and having beaten the Mamertines in battel, he be- 
gan to change condition, and turn tyrant. For 

e drove Softratus (to whom his cruelty was ſuſ- 
pected) out of the iſland, and put Theron of Syracuſe 
to death, being jealous of his greatneſs ; which 
two perſons had faithfully ſerved him, and deliver- 
ed the great and rich city of Syracuſe into his 
hands. After this, his fortunes declined fo faſt, 
as he ſerved himſelf, and ſalved the di{-reputation 
of his leaving Sicily, by an embaſſage ſent him from 
the Tarentines, and Samnites, imploring his preſent 
help againſt the Romans, who, ſince his leaving Ita- 
Iy, had well near diſpoſſeſsd them of all that they had. 

Taking this fair occaſion, he imbarked for /ta- 
Iy ; but was firſt beaten by the Carthaginian gallies, 
in his paſſage z and ſecondly aſſailed in Hal) it ſelf, 
by eighteen hundred Mamertines, that attended him 
in the ſtraits of the country. Laſtly, after he had 
recovered Tarentum, he fought a third batte] with 
the Romans, led by M. Curius, who was victorious 
over him, and forced him out of /taly, into his 
own Epirus. : | 

A prince he was far more valiant than conftant, 
and had he been but a general of an army for ſome 
other great king or ſtate, and had been directed to 
have conquered any one country or kingdom, it is 
to be thought, that he would have purchaſed 
no leſs honour, than any man of war, either 
preceding or ſucceeding him ; for a greater cap- 
tain, or a valianter man, hath been no where found. 
But he never ſtaid upon any enterprize 3 which 
was indeed the diſeaſe he had, whereof not long 
after he died in Argos. 


SE gr. IV. 


How. Antigonus, the ſon of Demetrius, delivered 
Macedon from the Gauls. How Pyrrhus won 
rhe kingdom of Macedon from Antigonus. 


HE virtue of S$ofhenes being too weak, to 

defend the kingdom of Macedon ; and the 
fortune which had accompanied him againſt Bel- 
gius, failing him in his attempts againſt Brennus: 
the Macedonians were no leſs glad to ſubmit 
themſelves unto the government of Antigonus, than 
they had formerly been deſirous to free themſelves, 
from the impotent rule of his father Demetrius. 
His coming into the country, with an army, navy, 
and treafure, beſeeming a king, did rather breed 
good hope in the people, than fill them with much 
confidence: for he was driven to uſe againſt the 
Barbarians, only thoſe forces which he brought 
with him, having none other than good wiſhes of 
the Macedons to take his part. Brennus, with the 


main ſtrength of his army, was gone to ſpoil the 


temple of Apollo at Delphos, having left no more 
behind him, than he thought neceſſary to guard 
the borders of Macedon, and Pannonia; 


were about fifteen thouſand foot, and three thou- 


ſand horſe. Theſe could not be idle, but thought 


to get ſomewhat for themſelves, in the abſence of 
their fellows : and therefore ſent unto Antigonus, 


offering to ſell him peace, if he would pay well for 
it; which, by the example of Ceraunus, he had 


learnt (as they thought) not to refuſe. Antigonus 


was unwilling to weaken his reputation, by con- 


. 


deſcending wo their proud demande yet he judged 


it unfit to exaſperate their furious choler, by un- 


courteous words or uſage, as Ceraunus had over- 
fondly done. Wherefore he entertained their ambaſ- 
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which 


. conqueſts there, I hold it needleſs : the victorious 


ſadors in very loving and ſumptuous manner with 
a royal feaſt 3 wherein he expoſed to their view ſuch 
abundance of maſly gold and ſilver, that they were 
not ſo much delighted with the meat, as with fi 
of the veſſels wherein it was ſerved. He thought 
hereby to make them underſtand how great a prince 
he was, and how able, if need required, to wage 


a mighty army. hag tar rus 

To which end, he likewiſe did ſhew unto them 
his camp and navy, but eſpecially his elephants, 
But all this bravery ſerved only to kindle their greedy 


appetites; who, ſeeing his ſhips heavy loaden, his 


camp full of wealth and ill fortified, himſelf (as it 


ſeemed) ſecure, and his men, both in ſtrength and 
courage, inferior unto the Gals, thought all time 
loſt, wherein they ſuffered the preſent poſſeſſors to 
ſpend the riches which they accounted aſſuredly their 
own. They returned therefore to their companions, 
with none other news in their mouths, than of ſpoil 


and purchaſe ; which tale carried the Gau/s headlong ³ 
to Antigonus's camp, where they expected a greater 


booty, than the victory over Ceraunus had given to 
Belgius. Their coming was terrrible and ſudden; 
yet not ſo ſudden, but that Antigonus had notice of 


it, who, diſtruſting the courage of his own men, 


diſlodged ſomewhat belore their arrival, conveyed 
himſelf, with his whole army and carriage, into cer. 
tain woods adjoining, where he lay cloſe. g 
The Gauls, finding his camp forſaken, were not 
haſty to purſue him, but fell to ranſacking the empty 
cabbins of the ſoldiers, in hope of finding all that 
was either loſt or hidden. At length, when they 
had ſearched every place in vain, angry at their loft 
labour, they marched with all ſpeed toward the ſea- 
ſide, that they might fall upon him, whilſt he was 
buſy in getting his men and carriages a-ſhip-board. 
But the ſucceſs was no way anſwerable to their ex- 
pectation; for, being proud of the terror which they 
had brought upon Antigonus, they were: ſo careleis 
of the ſea-men, that without all order, they fell to 
the ſpoil of what they found on the ſhore, and in 
ſuch ſhips as lay on ground,  _ {03,518 
Part of the army had left. Antigonus, where he lay 
in covert, and had ſaved it ſelf by getting aboard 
the fleet; in which number were ſome; well expe- 
rienced men of war, who diſcovering the much ad- 
vantage offered unto them, by the deſperate preſump- 
tion of their enemies, took courage, and encouraged 
others, to lay manly hold upon the opportunity. 
So the whole number both of ſoldiers and mariners, 
landing together, with great reſolution, gave ſo brave 
a charge upon the diſordered Gauls, that their con- 
temptuous boldneſs was thereby changed into ſudden 
fear; and they, after a great ſlaughter, driven to 
caſt themſelves into the ſervice of Antigonu. 
The fame of this victory cauſed all the barba- 
rous nations in thoſe quarters, to re- entertain their 
ancient belief of the Macedon valour; by which 
the terrible and reſiſtleſs oppreſſors of ſo many coun- 
tries were overthrown. FFF. 
To ſpeak more of the Gaul, in this place; and 
to ſhew how, about theſe times, three tribes of them 
paſſed over into 4/ia the leſs, with their wars and 


arms of the Romans, taming them hereafter. in 
the countries which now they won, ſhall give better 
occaſion to rehearſe theſe matters brief. 


: 4 Pp 
mY : « 


How ſoeyer the good ſucceſs of Antigouus got him 3 
people, yet his ow. | 


reputation among the barbarous 
ſoldiers, that without his leading had won this 
victory, could not thereupon be perſwaded to think 
him a good man of war, knowing that he had no 
intereſt in the honour of the ſervice, wherein his 
conduct was no better, than creeping into a Wood. 
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This (as preſently 
ful unto Pyrrbus 3 though, as yet, he knew not 
ſo much. For Pyrrbus, when his affairs in Italy 
ſtood upon 
8 he ſure to get either a ſupply, where with to 
continue his war againſt the Romans, or ſome ſeem- 
ing honourable pretence to forſake Italy, under co- 
lour of making his word good, in ſeeking revenge. 


cefſity forced him, at his return into Epirus, to put 
in practice. 40 3 5 E 

- He brought home with him eight thouſand foot 
ind five hundred horſe ; an army too little to be 
employed, by his reſtleſs nature, in any action of 
importance; yet greater than he had means to keep 


tigonus compound with him, to be freed from trou- 
ble. 


received him. Such fair beginnings eaſily perſwaded 
the courage of this daring prince to ſet upon An- 


Y a battel, for the whole kingdom of Macedon. 
It appears, that Antigonus had no deſire to fight 


by protracting of time, to weary him out of the 
country. For Pyrrhus overtook him in a ſtrait paſ- 
ſage, and charged him in the rear, wherein were the 


IT of his ſtrength 3 a manifeſt proof that he was in re- 
treat. The Gauls very bravely ſuſtain*d Pyrrhus's 
of them were ſlain) after a ſharp fight; wherein, it 
= within the ſtreight, and not advancing to their ſuc- 
= cour, took away their courage, by deceiving their 
expectation. 

aaken ſoon after, who, finding themſelves expoſed. to 


3 ſtrength. Where the phalanx could be char 


ot impoſſible) to force it. 


hort them to yield. Neither the common ſoldier, 
or any leader, refuſed to become his follower. All 
orſook Antigonus, a few horſe-men excepted, that 
ed along with him to The/alonica, where he had 
me ſmall forces left, and money enough to enter- 
un ta greater power, had he known where to le 
. Bur whilſt he was thinking how to allure a ſuffi- 

tient number of the Gazls into his ſervice, whereb 
e might repair his loſs, Prol 
ame upon him; and eaſily G eating his weak forces, 
irove him to fly from the parts about Macedon, to 
noſe towns afar off in Peloponneſus, in which he had 

rmerly lurked, before ſuch time as he looked abroad 
t0 the world, and made himſelf a king. 

This good ſucceſs revived the ſpirits of the Epi- 
ot, and cauſed him to forget all ſorrow of his late 
pisfortunes in the Roman war; ſo that he ſent for 
is fon Helenus (whom he had left with a garriſon 

the caſtle of Tarentum) willing him to cowe over 
© Greece, where was more matter of conqueſt, and 
t the Italiens ſhift for themſelves, 


will appear) was greatly help- 


hard terms, had ſent unto Autigonus for 
not without threats, in caſe it were denied. 


The threats which he had uſed in bravery, mere ne- 


in day. Therefore he fell upon Macedon, intending 
2 * what ſpoil, he could get, and make An- 


At his firſt entrance into this buſineſs, two 
thouſand of Autigonus's ſoldiers revolted unto Pyr- 
rhus; and many cities, either willingly or perforce, 


tigonus himſelf, and to hazard his fortune, in trial of 


with this hot warrior; but thought it the wiſeſt way, 


Gauls and the elephants, which were thought the beſt 


impreſſion, yet were broken at length (when moſt. 


ſeems, that Antigonus, keeping his Macedon phalanx. 


The captains of the elephants were 


the ſame violence that had conſumed ſo many of the 
Cauls, yielded themſelves and the beaſts: All this 
vas done in full view of Antigonus and his Macedo- 
ans, to their great diſcomfort; which emboldened 
yrrbus to charge them where they lay in their 
3 x Charged only 
Jin a front, it was a matter of extreme difficulty (if 
I But the Macedoniaus 
ud ſeen ſo much, that they had no deſire: to fight 
F gainſt Pyrrhus, who diſcovered ſo well their affec- 

ions, that he adventured to draw near in-perſon; and 


How Pyrrhus ſailed for Spatta without ſucceſs; His 
enterprize upon Argos, and his death. _ 


YRRHUS had no conceived a great hope, 
that nothing ſhould be able to withſtand him, 


ſeeing that in open fight he had vanquiſhed the Gault, 


beaten Antigonus, and won the kingdom of Mace- 
don. There was not in all Greece, nor indeed in 


all the lands that Alexander had won, any leader of 
ſuch name and worth, as deſerved to be ſet up againſt 


him; which filled him with the opinion that he might 
do what he pleaſed. He raiſed therefore an army, 
conſiſting of twenty- five thouſand foot, two thouſand 
horſe, and twenty-four elephants; pretending war 
againſt Antigonus, and the giving liberty to thoſe 
towns in Peloponneſus, which the fame Antigonns 
held in ſubjection; though it was eaſily diſcovered, 
that ſuch great preparations were made for accom- 
pliſnment of ſome deſign more important, than war 
againſt a prince already vanquiſhed, and almoſt ut- 
terly dejected ; eſpecially the Lacedemonians feared 
this expedition, as made againſt their ſtate. Fot 
Cleonymus, one of their kings, being expelled out 
of his country, had betaken himſelf to Pyrrhus, who 
readily entertained him, and promiſed to reſtore him 
to his kingdom. This promiſe was made in ſecret, 
neither would Pyrrbus make ſhew of any diſpleaſure 
that he bare unto Sparta; but contrariwife, profeſſed 
that it was his intent to have two of his 3 ſons 
trained up in that city, as in a place of noble diſci- 
line. With ſuch colours he deluded men, even till 
he entered upon Laconia, where preſently he demean- 
ed himſelf as an open enemy; excuſing himſelf, and 
his former diſſembling words, with a jeſt; That he 
followed herein the Lacedemonian cuſtom, of conceal- 
ing what- was truly pur poſedl. It had been indeed 
the manner of the Lacedomonians, to deal in like 


ſort with others, whom, in the time of their great⸗ 


neſs, they ſought to oppreſs; but now they com- 
plained of that as falſnood in Pyrrbus, which they 
always practiſed as wiſdom, till it made them dif- 
truſted, forſaken; and almoſt contemptible; Never- 
theleſs, they were not wanting to themſelves in this 
dangerous extremity; for the old men and women 
laboured in fortifying the town, cauſing ſuch as 
could bear arms to reſerve themſelves freſh againſt 
the aſſault, which Pyrrhus had unwiſely deferred, 
upon aſſurance of prevailing 10 
Sparta wus never fortified before this time, other- 
wiſe than with armed citizens. Soon after this (it 
being built upon uneven ground, and, for the moſt 
part, hard to approach) the lower and more acceſſi- 
ble places were fenced with walls; at the preſent, 
only trenches were caſt, and barricadoes made with 
carts, where the entrance ſeemed moſt eaſy. Three 
days together it was aſſailed by Pyrrhus exceed- 
ing fiercely, and no leſs ſtoutly defended. The 
deſperate courage of the citizens preſerved the 


the ſon of Pyrrbys} town. the firſt. day; wherEnto the violence of Pyr- 


rhus had forced entrance the ſecond day, but that his 
wounded horſe threw him to the ground, which made 
his ſoldiers more mindful of ſaving the perſon of their 
king, than of breaking into the city, though alrea- 


dy they had torn in ſunder the barricadoes. Pre- 


ſently after this, one of Autigonus's captains got into 
Sparta with a good ſtrength of men, and Areus the 
king returned out of Crete (where he had been help- 
ing his friends in war) with two thouſand men, little 
knowing the danger in which his own country ſtood, 
until he was almoſt at home. Theſe ſuccours did not 
more animate the Spartans, than kindle in Pyrrbus 
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third day's work ſhewed, how great his error had 


— 


made them ſuſpect neh, as 
deed it was. Yet he leſs regarded their opinions, 


a deſire to prevail againſt all impediments. But the 


been in forbearing to aſſault the town at his firſt. 
coming; for he was ſo mantully led, that he 
ſaw no likelihood of getting the place, otherwiſe 
than by a long ſiege; in which tedious: eourſe he 
had no deſire to ſpend, his time. 

Antigonus had nom raiſed an army, though not 
ſtrong enough to meet the enemy in plain field, yet 
able to hinder all his purpoſes. This made Pyr- 
rhus doubtful, what way to take, being divenſly af- 
fefted, by the difficulty of his enterprize in h 
and the ſhame of taking a repulſe in his firſt attempt. 
Whilſt he was thus perplexed, letters came from Ar- 
20s, inviting him thither, with promiſe to deliver 
that city into his hands. 

Civil diſſen( on raging then hotly in 4rgos, cauſed 
the heads of ſeveral factions, to call in Fyrrbus and 
Antigonus ; but the coming of theſe two princes 
taught the citizens wit, made them deſirous to 


rid their hands of ſuch, powerful aſſiſtants, as each 


of the two kings pretended himſelf to be. Autigo- 
nus told the Argives, that he came to fave. them 
from the tyranny of Pyrrhus; and that he would be 
gone, if they needed not his help. On the other 
ſide, Pyrrbus would needs perſwade them, that he 
had none other errand, than to make them ſafe from 
Antigonus ; offering in like manner to depart, ii they 
ſo deſired. | i 

The Argives took ſmall pleaſure in hearing the fox 
and kite at ſtrife, which of them ſhould keep the 
chickens from the enemy; and therefore prayed 
them both to divert their powers ſome other way. 
Hereunto Antigonus readily condeſcended, and gave 
hoſtages to aſſure his word 3 for he was the weaker, 
and ſtood in need of good: will. But Pyrnbus thought 
it enough to promiſe; hoſtages he would give none 
to his inferiors, eſpecially, meaning deceit. This 
his purpoſe 


than to hold them worthy of aſſurance, by giving 
ſuch a bond as he intended to break ere the next 
morning. e 2g? 

It was concluded, that a gate of the city ſhould be 
opened by night unto Pyrrhus, by his complices with- 
in Argos; which was accordingly 
army, without any tumult, enter 


the city; till the 


elephants, with towers on their backs, cloyed the the pe | 
way, being too high to paſs the gate. The taking and the houſe af Frolemp had quiet poſſeflion of 


off and ſetting on again of thoſe towers, with the 


trouble thereto belonging, did both give alarm to 


the city, and ſome leiſure to take order for defence, 
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more trouble. 


to de ſuch, as in- Thus ended the reſlleſs ambition of Pyrrbuc, W- 


So his 


&. 
Pyrubus _—_ 


if they had been combatant, he called to mind an 
oracle, which threatned him with death when bs 
ſhould behold a bull fighting with a wolf; and tha 
Indeed the coming of Autigonus to the: reſcue; the i 
diſorder and confuſion of his own men, with divers | 
ill accidents, gave him. reaſonable cauſe to have e.. 
tired out of the city, though the wolf and bull has 
been away. The tumult was ſuch, that no direftion RY 
could be heard; but as fome gave back, ſo did 
others thruſt forward, and the Argives, preſſing hard 
upon him, forced Pyrrbus to make good his retreat 
with his own. ſword. The tops of the houſes were 
covered with women, that ſtood looking on the fight. 
theſe was one, that faw her own ſom is 
dangerous. caſe, fighting with Pyrhus. Wherefore, | 
ſhe took a tile· ſbone or late, and threw it ſa violently 
down. on the head of Pyrrbus, that he fell to the 
ground aftontſhed with the blow; and lying in that | 
caſe, had: his head: cnt off. . 7 0148: Bi 


gether with his life; and thus returned the kingdom 

of Adacedow- to. Autigonus, who forthwith '1 3 

the army, the body, and the children of his enemy. 

The body of Hyrrbhus had honourable funeral, and 

was given by Aut igonus unto Helenus, his ſon, Which 
ince he graciouſty 


young ſent home into his fi- 
ther's kin of Epirus. From this time forwards, ⁶ 
the race f Autganus held the kingdom of Macedon; 
the poſterity of Srieucus reigned over Aſia and Syria; 
Egypt, until ſuck time as the city of Nome, ſwallow- 
ing all up, digeſted theſe, among other countries, 
into the body of her own empire, 11 een : 
1-41 05 3 ! | . 
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7 HAT queſtion handled by Livy ; 

Tae /bether the great Alexander could 
have prevailed againſt the Romans, 
if, after his eaſtern conqueſt, he had 
bent all his forces againſt them, 
hath been, and is, the ſubject of 
much diſpute 3 which (as it ſeems 


Even of the Roman power in his days. For, if 
he, a commander (in Hannibabs judgment) infe- 
Ir to Alexander, tho to none elſe, could with 

No. 34. . ä 


; SEC . I. | 
A diſcuſſion of that problem of Livy ; Whether the Romas could have reſiſted 
_ the great Alexander? That neither the Macedonian nor the Roman ſoldier, 
was of equal valour. to the Engliſh. 


ſmall ſtrengch of men, and little ſtore of inohey, or 


to me) the arguments on both ſides do not ſo well 
explain, as doth the experience that Pyrrbus hath 


1 


of other needful helps in war, vanquiſh them in 
two battels, and endanger their eſtate, when it was 
well ſettled, and held the beſt part of Italy under 
a confirmed obedience: what would Alexander have 
done, that was abundantly provided of all which 
is needful to a conqueror, wanting only tnatter of 
employment, coming upon them. before their do- 
minion was half ſo well ſettled ? It is eaſy to ſay, 
that Alexander had no more than thiry thoufarid 


foot, and four thouſand horſe (as indeed, at his firſt 


Mage into Alia, he carried over not many more) and 
"y — ; ver: 7 94 3 
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Now for helpers in war; I do not ſee, why all 
Greece and Macedon, being abſolutely commanded 


by Mlegander, might not well deſerve to be laid in 
r thoſe parts of /zaly, which the Ro- 
Id in ill- aſſured ſubjection. To omit theres, 


mans h 
fore all benefit, that the eaſtern world, more w 

thy indeed than valiant, could have afforded un- 
to the Macedonian : let us only conjecture, how 
the ſtates of Sicily and Carthage, neareſt neighbours 
to ſuch a quarrel (had it happened) would have 
ſtood affected. The Stcilians were, for the moſt 


bart, Grecians; neither is it to be doubted, that 


they would readily have ſubmitted themſelves un- 
to him, that ruled all Greece beſides them, In what 
terms they commonly ſtood, and how ill they were 
able to defend themſelves, it ſhall appear anon. 
Sure it is, that Alexander's coming into thoſe parts, 
would have brought exceſſive joy to them that were 
fain to get the help of Pyrrbus, by offering to be- 


come his ſubjects. As for the Carthaginians ; if 


Agathocles, the tyrant of Syracuſe, hated of his peo- 
ple, and ill able to defend his own beſieged city, 
could, by adventuring to fail. into Afric, put their 
dominion, yea, and Carthage it ſelf, in extream 
hazard; ſhall we think that they would have been 


able to withſtand Alexander? But, why do I queſti- 


on their ability, ſeeing that they ſent emdaſſadors, 
with their ſubmiſſion, as far as Babylon, ere the 
war drew near them? wherefore it is manifeſt, 
that the Romans muſt, without other ſuccour, than 
perhaps of ſome few Italian friends (of which yet 
there were none that forſook them not, at ſome 


time, both before and after this) have oppoſed their 


valour, and good military diſcipline, againſt the 


wer of all countries, to them known, if they 


would have made reſiſtance. How they could have 
ſped well, in undertaking ſuch a match, it is un- 


eaſy to find in diſcourſe of human reaſon, It is 


true, that virtue and fortune work wonders; but it 
is againſt cowardly fools, and the unfortunate: for 
whoſoever contends with one too mighty for him, 
either muſt excell in theſe, as much as his enem 

goes beyond him in power; or elſe muſt look, 
both to be overcome; and to be caſt down ſ6 much 
the lower, by how much the opinion of his fortune 
and virtue renders him ſuſpected, as likely to make 
head another time àgainſt the vanquiſnher. Whe- 
ther the Roman, or the Macedonian, were in thoſe 
days the better ſoldier, 1 will not take upon me 


to determine: tho J might, without partiality, de- 


liver mine own opinion, and prefer that army, 
0 0 kad ; 4.A,13 . a3, \ a 1 . ITY, — 
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hich were ngpred ſu 
equal to his follow ould 
blind our judgment, we cannot permit without much 
a c of 
Now in deciding ſuch a controverſy, methinks 


it were not amiſs, for an Engliſhman, to give ſuch 


..a. ſentence between the Macedonians and Romans, 


as the Romans once did (being choſen \arbſtratdts) 
Aricini, that trove a- 
d ; fFing, that it belönged un- 
to neither of them, but unto the Romans them. 
ſelves, | 

It therefore it be demanded, whether the Mace. 
donian, or the Roman, were the beſt warriour ? ] 
will anſwer, the Engliſbman. For it will ſoon ap- 
pear, to any that ſhall examine the noble acts of 
our nation in war, that they were performed by no 
advantage of weapon; againſt no ſavage or un- 
manly people; the enemy being far ſuperiour unto 
us in numbers, and all needful proviſions; yea, as 
well trained as we, or commonly better, in the 
exerciſe of war. 

In what ſort Philip won his dominion in Greece, 
what manner of men the Darien: and /ndians were, 
whom Alexander vanquiſhed ; as likewiſe of what 
force the Macedonian phalanx was, and how well 
appointed, againſt ſuch arms as it commonly en- 
countered ; any man, that hath taken pains to read 
the fore-going ſtory of them, doth ſufficiently un- 
derſtand. Yet was this phalanx never, or very 
ſeldom, able to ſtand againſt the Roman armies ; 
which were embattelled in ſo excellent a form, as I 
know not, whether any nation beſide them have 
uſed, either before or ſince. The Roman weapons 
likewiſe, both offenſive and defenſive, were of 
greater uſe, than thoſe with which any other nation 
hath ſerved, before the fiery inſtruments of gun- 
powder were known. As for the enemies, with 
which Rome had to do, we find, that they, which 
did over-match her in numbers, were as far over- 
matched by her, in weapons ; and that they, of 
whom ſhe had little advantage in arms, -had as little 
advantage of her in multitude. This alſo (as Plu- 


tarch well obſerveth)' was a part of her happineſs 
that ſhe was never over-lay'd with too great wars 


at Once, | 
Hereby it came to paſs, that having at firſt in- 


creaſed her ſtrength, by acceſſion of the Sabines 3 


adventured her own ſelf, as it were in wager, upon. 
the heads of three champions : and having thereby 
made herſelf princeſs of Latium; ſhe did afterwards, 
by long war, in many ages, extend her dominion 
over all Itah. The Carthaginians had well-near 
oppreſſed her, but their ſoldiers were mercenary 3 
f that for want of proper ſtrength, they ket 
fily beaten at their own doors. The Etoliant, a 


having won the ſtate of Aula, againſt which ſhe 
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Chap. 1 
$iththith; ul, r the "molt of 'Graeje,”affſts 
cainſt Philip the Maeder; he being beaten 
Ky lend her his help to beat thie ſame Erolians. ke 
wars againſt 2ntjor9i5 and. other 17 =P de 
flich, as gave to None ſmall cauſe of boaſt, thou 
1 for thoſe oppoſites were as baſe = 
courage, 2s the lands which they held were ab oo 
dant of riches. * Sicily, Spain, nd all Greece, Tel! 
into her hands by : ng "her | aid, F to protect tem 
againſt the Carthaginians and Macedonians. 
1 ſhall not need to peak of her” other conqueſts ; 
it was eaſy to get mote when ſhe had gotten all 


this. It is not my purpoſe to diſgtace the Roman 


alour (which was very noble) or to'blemiſty; the 
puri of ſo many famous victories: 1 Arm not 
ſo idle. This I fay 3 that among all their wars, 
1 find not any wherein cheir valout hith appeared 
comparable to the Engl. If my judgment ſeem 
over-pattial, our wars in France may help to make 
; Firſt therefore it is well known, that Rome (or 
perhaps all the world beſides) had never any 16 
brave a commander in war as Julius Ceſar 3 and 
that no Roman artny was comparable unto that 
which ſerved under the ſame Ceſar. ' Likewiſe it 
is apparent, that this gallant army, which had 
given fair proof of the Roman courage, in good 
erformance of the Helvetian war when it firſt en- 
tred into Gaul, was nevertheleſs utterly diſhearten- 
ed when Ceſar led it againſt the Germans. S0 
that we may juſtly impute all that was extraordina- 
in the valour of Ce/ar's men, to their long ex- 
erciſe, under ſo good a leader, in ſo great a war. 
Now let us in general compare with the deeds 
done by theſe beſt of Roman ſoldiers, in their prin- 
Ws cipal ſervice, the things performed in the ſame 
8 country by our common Engliſb ſoldiers, levied in 
haſte from following the cart, or fitting on the 
ſhop-ſtall ; ſo ſhall we ſee the difference. Herein 
| will we deal fairly, and believe Ceſar, in relating 
the acts of the Romans, but will call the French hiſto- 
rians to witneſs what actions were performed by the 
= £En2/i/h. In Ceſar's time France was inhabited by 
dhe Cauls, a ſtout people, but inferior to the French, 
== by whom they were ſubdued ; even when the Ro- 
nan, gave them aſſiſtance. The country of Gaul was 
unt in ſunder (as Ceſar witneſſeth) into many lord- 
= ſhips, ſome of which were governed by kings, 
others by the multitude ; none ordered in ſuch ſort 
as might make it appliable to the neareſt neigh- 
bour. The factions were many, and violent; not 
only in general through the whole country, but be- 
WF tween the petty ſtates; yea, in every city, and 
8 almoſt in every houſe, What greater advantage 
could a conqueror deſire? Yet there was a greater. 
= 4rioviius, with his Germans, had over-run the 
country, and held much part of it in a ſubjection, 
little different from mere ſlavery ; yea, ſo often 
had the Germans prevailed in war upon the Gauls, 
that the Gauls (who had ſometimes been the better 
ſoldiers) did hold themſelves no way equal to thoſe 
daily invaders. Had France been ſo prepared unto 
our "Engliſh kings, Rome itſelf by this time, and 
long ere this time, would have been ours, But 
when king Edward III. began his war upon France, 
he found the whole country ſettled in obedience to 
one mighty king; a king, whoſe reputation abroad 
was no leſs than his puiffance at home; under 
Fhoſe enſign the king of Bohemia did ſerve in per- 
on; at whoſe call the Genoeſe and other neigh- 
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De king of Majorca. 
par deſſus Edouard, le nombre, la force, le luſtre, le pays, le prejuge (qui n'eſt pas communement une conſideration de peu d'im- 
portance aux affaires du monde) & avec foi elite de (a Cavallerie, lors eſtimèe la meilleure de tout fon royaume. 
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againſt the Eagle, it is note-worthy, not who 
revailed fat dere (for it were Ra vanity to 
match the Engliſh purchaſes' with the Roman con- 
queſt) but whether of the two gave the greater. 
roof of military virtue therein. Ceſar himſelf 
oth witneſs, that the Gals complained of their 
own ignorance in the art of war, and that their 
own hardineſs was over-maſtered by the ſkill of 
their enemies. Poor men, they admired the Ro- 
man towers and engines of battery,  raiſe4 and 
1 their walls, as more than human 
works. What greater wonder is it that ſuch a 
people was beaten by the Roman, than that the 
Caribes, *a naked people, but valiant as any un- 
der the ſky, are commonly put to the worſe by 
ſmall numbers of Spaniards ? Beſides all this, we 
are to' have regard of the great difficulty that was 
found in drawing all the Gauls, or any great part 
of them, to one head, that with joint forces they 
might oppoſe their aſſailants; as alſo the much 
more difficulty of holding them long together. 
For hereby it came to paſs, that they were never 
able to make uſe of opportunity, but ſometimes 
compelled to ſtay for their fellows, and ſometimes 
driven to give or take battel, upon extreme diſad- 
vantages, for feat leſt their companies ſhould fall 
aſunder; as indeed, upon any little diſaſter, they 
were ready to break, and return every one to the 
defence of his own. All this, and (which was lit- 
tle lefs than all this) great odds in weapon, gave 
to the Romans the honour of many gallant victo- 
ries. What ſuch help, or what other worldly help, 
than the golden metal of their ſoldiers had our 
Engliſh kings againſt the French ? Were not the 
French as well experienced in feats of war? yea, 
did they not think themſelves therein our ſupe- 
riors? were they not in arms, in horſe, and in all 
proviſion, exceedingly beyond us? let us hear what 
a French © writer faith of the inequality that was be- 
tween the French and Engliſh, when their king 
John was ready to give the onſet upon the Black 
Prince, at the battel of Poitiers. John had all 
advantages over Edward, both of number, force, 
ſhew, country, and conceit (the which is commonly a 
conſideration of no ſmall importance in worldly af- 
fairs) and withal, the choice of all his horſemen 
ſeſteemed then the beſt in Europe) with the greateſ# 
and wiſeſt captains of his whole realm. And what 
could he wiſh more ? 

I think it would trouble a Roman antiquary to 
find the like example in their hiſtories ; the exam 
ple, I fay, of a king brought priſoner to Rome 
by an army of eight thouſand, which he had ſur- 
rounded with forty thouſand, better appointed, 
and no leſs expert warriors. This I am ſure 
of, that neither Syphax the Numidian, followed by 
a rabble of half ſcullions, as Zivy rightly terms 
them, nor thoſe cowardly kings Per/eus and Gen- 
tius, are worthy patterns. All that have read of 
Creſſy and. Agincourt will bear me witneſs, that I 
do not alledge the battel of Poztiers, for lack of 
other, as good examples of the Engliſh virtue; the 
proof whereof hath left many a_ hundred better 
marks in all quarters of France, than ever did the 
valour of the Romans. If any man impute theſe 
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victories of ours to the long · bow, as carrying far- 
ther, piercing more ſtrongly, and en, = dif- 
charge than the French croſs- bow: my anſwer is 
ready; that, in all theſe reſpects, it is alſo (being 
drawn with a ſtrong arm) ſuperior to the muſket ;, 
et is the muſket a weapon IE uſe. _ The gun 
and the croſs-bow are of like force, when diſcharged 
by a boy or a woman, as when by a ſtrong man: 
weakneſs, or ſickneſs, or a fore finger, makes the 
long bow unſerviceable. More particularly, I fay, 
that it was the cuſtom of our anceſtors to ſhoot, for 
the moſt part, point-blanck : and ſo ſhall he per- 
ceive, that will note the circumſtances of almoſt any 
one battel. This takes away all objection: for when 
two armies are within the diſtance of a butt's length, 
one flight of arrows, or two at the moſt, can be de- 
livered before they cloſe, Neither 1s it in general 
true, that the long- bow reacheth farther, or that it 
pierceth more ſtrongly than the croſs-bow ; but this 
is the rare effect of an extraordinary arm, where- 
upon can be grounded no common rule. If any 
man ſhall aſk, How then came it to paſs that the 
Engliſh won ſo many great battels, having no advan- 
tage to help him ? I may, with beſt commendation 
of modeſty, refer him to the French hiſtorian 3 who, 
relating the victory of our men at Crevant, where 
they paſſed a bridge in the face of the enemy, uſeth 
theſe words; * The Engliſh comes with @ conquering 
bravery, as he that was accuſtomed to gain every 
where, without any ſlay : he forceth our guard placed 
upon the bridge to keep the paſſage. Or I may cite 
another place of the ſame author, where he tells how 
the Britons, being invaded by Charles VIII, king 
of France, thought it good policy to apparel twelve 
hundred of their own men in Engliſh caſſocks, 
hoping that the very ſight of the Engliſh red croſs 
would be enough to terrify the French. But I will 
not ſtand to borrow of the. French hiſtorians (all 
which, excepting De Serres, and Paulus Amilius, 
report wonders of our nation) the propoſition which 
firſt I undertook to maintain; That the military 
virtue of the Engliſh prevailing againſt all manner 
of difficulties, ought to be preferred before that of 
the Romans, which was aſſiſted with all advantages 
that could be defired, If it be demanded ; Why 
then did not our kings finiſh the conqueſt, as Ceſar 
had done? my anſwer may be (I hope without of- 
fence) that our kings were like the race of the Aa- 
cide, of whom the old poet Ennius gave this note; 
Bellipotentes ſunt mage quam ſapientipotentes ; They 
were more warlike than politic, Whoſo notes 
their proceedings, may find, that none of them 
went to work like a conqueror, ſave only king 
Henry V, the courſe of whoſe victories 1t pleaſed 
God to interrupt by his death. But this queſtion 
may eaſily be anſwered, if another be firſt made; 
Why did not the Romans attempt the conqueſt of 
Gaul, before the time of Ceſar ? why not after the 
Macedonian war? why not after the Punic, or af- 
ter the Numantian? At all theſe times they had 
good leiſure, and then eſpecially had they both lei- 
jure, and fit opportunity, when, under the conduct 
of Marius, they had newly vanquiſhed the Cimbri 
and Teutones, by whom the country of Gaul had 
been piteouſly waſted. Surely the words of Tully 
were true; that with other nations the Romans 
fought for dominion, with the Gazls for preſerva- 
tion of their own ſafety. | 
Therefore they attempted not the conqueſt of 
Gaul, until they were lords of all other countries to 
them known. We, on the other ſide, held only 
the one half of our own iſland'; the other half be- 
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inhabited by a nation (unleſs 1 in wealth 
nd. numbers of men ſomewhat inferior) every way 
Allied to our enemies the French, and in that re 
mies to Fe: our. danger lay P be 
us; anger at our backs, 
where commonly we felt, always we el a fironger 
invaſion by = than we could make upon France, 
tranſporting our forces over-ſee. 
It is uſual with men that have pleaſed themſelyes 
in admiring the matters which they find in ancient 
hiſtories, to hold it a great injury done to their judg. 
ment, if any take upon him, by way of compariſon, 
to extol the things of later ages. But I am well per- 
ſwaded, that as the divided virtue of this our iſland, 
hath given more noble proof of it ſelf ; than under 
ſo worthy a leader, that Roman army could do, 
which afterwards could win Rome, and all her em. 
pire, making Ceſar a monarch: ſo hereafter, by 
God's bleſſing, who hath converted our greateſt hin- 
drance into our greateſt help, the enemy that ſhall 
dare try our forces, will find cauſe to wiſh that, 
avoiding us, he had rather encountered as great a 
puiſſance, as was that of the Roman empire. But 
it is now high time that, laying aſide compariſons, 
we return to the rehearſal of - deeds done; wherein 
we ſhall find how Rome began, after Pyrrbus had 
left Italy, to ſtrive with Carthage for dominion, in 
the firſt Panic war. es 
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Carthage, before it entred into war 
with Rome. 


HH E city of Carthage had ſtood above fix 
1 hundred years, when firſt it. began to contend 
with Rome for the maſtery of Sicily. It forewent 
Rome one hundred and fifty years in antiquity ci 
foundation; but in the honour of great atchieve- 
ments, it excelled far beyond this advantage of time, 
For Carthage had extended her dominion in Africa 
it ſelf, from the weſt part of Cyrene, to the ſtreights 
of Hercules, about fifteen hundred miles in length, 
wherein ſtood three hundred cities. It had ſuby-&- 
ed all Spain, even to the Pyrenean mountains, to- 
gether with all the iſlands in the Mediterranean ſea, 
to the welt of Sicily, and of Sicily the better part. It 
_ flouriſhed about ſeven hundred and thirty years, be- 
fore the deſtruction thereof by Scipio, who, beſides | 
other ſpoils, and all that the ſoldiers reſerved, carried 
thence four hundred and ſeventy thouſand weight cf 
ſilyer; which make of our money (if our pounds 
differ not) fourteen hundred and ten thouſand pounds 
ſterling. So as this glorious city ran the ſame for- 
tune, which many other great ones have done both 
before and ſince. The ruin of the goodlieſt pieces 
of the world, fore-ſhews the di — of the | 
whole. 
About one hundred years after ſuch time as it was 
caſt down, the ſenate of Rome cauſed it to be rebuilt; 
and by Gracchus it was called Funonia : it was again 
and again abandoned and re-peopled, taken and re- 
taken; by Genſericus the Vandal, by Belliſarius, un- 
der Juſtinian, by the Perſians, by the Egyptians | 
and by the Mahometans. It is now nothing. The 
ſeat thereof was exceeding ſtrong, and, while th: 
Carthaginians commanded the ſea, invincible. Fo' 
the ſea compaſſed it about, ſaving that it was tis 
to the main by a neck of land, which 3 
two mile and more of breadth (Appian faith the BW 
mile and one furlong) by which we may be induce i 
to believe the common report, that the city it ff 
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Chap. I. 


It had three walls without the wall of the city, and 
between each of thoſe three or four ſtreets, with vaults 
under-ground of thirty foot deep, in which they had 

lace for three hundred elephants and all their food. 
Over theſe they had ſtables for four thouſand horſe, 
and granaries for all their provender. They had 
alſo lodgings in theſe ſtreets between theſe out-walls 
for four thouſand horſe-men and twenty thouſand 
for-men, which (according to the diſcipline uſed 
now by t 
t had, towards the ſouth part, the caſtle of Byrſa, 
do which Servius gives twenty-two furlongs in com- 
paſs, that make two miles and a half. This was 
the ſame piece of ground which Dido obtained of 


the Libyans, when ſhe got leave to buy only ſo 


much land of them as ſhe could compaſs with an 
ox-hide. On the welt fide it had alſo the ſalt fea, 
hut in the nature of a ſtanding pool; for a certain 


arm of land, faſtned to the ground on which the 


city ſtood, ſtretched it ſelf toward the weſt conti- 
nent, and left but ſeventy foot open for the ſea to en- 
ter. Over this ſtanding ſea was built a moſt ſump- 
tuous arſenal, having their ſhips and gallies riding 
under 1t. 

The form of their commonwealth reſembled that 
of Sparta 3 for they had titulary kings, and the Ari- 
/tecratical power of ſenators. But (as Regius well 
obſerveth) the people in latter times uſurped too 
great authority in their conncils. This contuſion in 
government, together with the truſt that they re- 
poſed in hired ſoldiers, were helping cauſes of their 
deſtruction in the end. Iwo other more forcible 
cauſes of their ruin, were their avarice and their 
cruelty. * Their avarice was ſhewed both in exact- 
ing from their vaſſals (beſides ordinary tributes) the 
one b half of the fruits of the earth; and in con- 
ferring of great offices, not upon gentle and merci- 
ful perſons, but upon thoſe who could beſt tyrannize 
over the people, to augment their treaſures. Their 
cruelty appeared in putting them to death without 
mercy, that had offended through ignorance. The 
one of theſe rendered them odious to their vaſlals, 
whom it made ready, upon all occaſions, to revolt 
from them: the other did break the ſpirits of their 
generals, by 2 in the heat of their actions 
abroad, the fear of a cruel death at home; Hereby 
it came to paſs, that many good commanders of the 
Carthaginian forces, after ſome great loſs received, 
have deſperately caſt themſelves, with all that re- 
mained under their charge, into the throat of de- 
ſtruction 3 holding it neceſſary, either to repair their 
loſſes quickly, or to ruin all together; and few of 
them have dared to manage their own beſt projects 
alter that good form wherein they firſt conceived 
them, for tear left the manner of their proceeding 
ſhould be miſinterpreted ; it being the Carthaginian 


rule to crucify - not only the unhappy. captain, but 


even him whoſe bad counſel had proſperous event. 
The faults wherewith in general. they of Carthage 
are taxed by Roman hiſtorians, I find. to be theſe ; 
luſt, cruelty, avarice, craft, unfaithfulneſs, and per- 
jury. Whether the Romans themſelves were free 
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from the ſame crimes, let the trial be referred unto | 
their actions. The firſt league between Carthage 
very ancient, having been made the 
year following the expulſion of Targuin. In that 
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bove twenty miles in compaſs; if not that of 
pin affirming the circuit to have been twice as 
et. and Rome was 


thoſe of China) never peſtered the city. 


league the Carthaginians had the ſuperiority, as im- 


poſing upon the Romans the more ſtrict conditions. 


For it was agreed, that the Romans ſhould not ſo 
much as have trade in ſome part of Afric, nor ſuf- 


fer any ſhip of theirs to paſs beyond the head- land. 
or cape, then called the Fair Promontory, unleſs it 
were by force of tempeſt; whereas on the other 
ſide, no haven in Italy was forbidden to the Cart ha- 


ginians, A ſecond league was made long after, 


which (howſoever it hath pleaſed © Livy to fay, that 
the Romans granted it at the Carthaginians intreaty) 
was more ſtrict than the former; prohibiting the 
Romans to have trade in any part of Africa, or in 
the iſland of Sardinia. 

By theſe two treaties it may appear, that the Car- 
thaginians had an intent not only to keep the Ro- 
mans (as perhaps they did other people) from get- 
ting any knowledge of the ſtate of Afric; but to 
countenance and uphold them in their troubling all 
Italy, whereby they themſelves might have the bet- 
ter means to occupy all Sicily, whilſt that iſland 
ſhould be deſtitute of Italian ſuccours. Hereupon 
we find good cauſe of the joy that was in Carthage, and 
of the crown of gold weighing twenty-five pounds, 
ſent from thence to Rome, when the Samnites were 
overthrown. But the little ſtate of Rome prevailed 
faſter in Italy, than the great power of Carthage 


did in Sicily. 4 For that mighty army of three hu 1-- 


dred thouſand men, which Hannibal conducted out 
of Afric into Sicily, was conſumed by peſtilence; 
many great fleets were devoured by tempelts ; and 
howloever the Carthaginians prevailed at one time, 
the Sicilians, either by their own valour, or by 
aſſiſtance of their good friends out of Greece, did at 
ſome other time repair their own loſſes, and take 
revenge upon theſe invaders, But never were the 
people of Carthage in better hope of getting all 
Sicily, than when the death of Agathocles the tyrant 
had left the whole iſland in combuſtion ; the eſtate 
of- Greece being ſuch at that time, that it ſeemed im- 
poſſible for any ſuccour to be ſent from thence. 
But whilſt the Carthaginians were buſy in making 
their advantage of this good opportunity, Pyrrbus, 
invited by the Tarentines and their fellows, came 
into /zaly, where he made ſharp war upon the Ko- 
mans. Thele news were unpleaſing to the Cartha- 
ginians, who, being a ſubtil nation, eaſily foreſaw 
that the ſame buſy diſpoſition which had brought 
this prince out of Greece into Italy, would as eaſily 
tranſport him over into Sicily, as ſoon as he could 
finiſh his Roman war. To prevent this danger, they 
ſent Mago ambaſſador to Rome, who declared in 
their name, that they were ſorry to hear what miſ- 
adventure had befallen the Romans, their good 
friends, in this war with Pyrrbus ; and that the 
people of Carthage wete very willing to aſſiſt the 
ſtate of Rome, by ſending an army into /zaly, if 
their help were thought needful againſt the Zpzrors. 
It was indeed the main deſire of the Cartha- 
ginians, to hold Pyrrbus ſo hardly to his work in 
Italy, that they might, at good leiſure, purſue their 


day do alh take the one haif of the poor man's corn that labours the earth ; 


wa, they take tribute both of the bodies and of the fouls of the Chriſtians their waſſals, by bereaving them of their ableft children, and 
bringing them up in the Mahometan religion. We Iriſh take the fourth ſheaf, and were wont to eat up with their horſe-men, foot-men, 


end dogs, what they pleaſed of the other three parts remaining. The huſbandman and the Porn of England are the freeſt of all the 


world; and req fon good, for of them have the bodies of our victorious armies been compounded. 


that hath courage, and the ſenſe of ſhame deſerved 


cowardiſe. 


And it is the freeman, and not the flave, 


How free the Engliſh yeomen have been in times not long fence paſt, 


Forteicue hath ſhewved in his praiſe of our country's laws. But I may ſay, that they are more free now than ever, and cur nobility and 


gentry mos e ſerwile ; for ſince the exceſſive bravery, and vain expence 


7. our grandees, hath taught them to raiſe their rents ; ſince by in- 


cloſures, and di — of manors, the court- baron, and the court-leet, the principalities of the gentry of England have been diſſolved, 


the tenants hawvin 
Dee: 2, 4: 7. : 
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aid unto their lords their rack-rent, owe them now no ſervice at all, and (perchance ) as little live. 


Liv. 
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buſineſs in Sicily, which cauſed them to make fuch a 
goodly offer. But the Romans were too high- 
minded, and refuſed to accept any ſuch aid of their 
friends, leſt it ſhould blemifh their reputation, and 
make them ſeem unable to ſtand by their own - 
ſtrength. Yet the meſſage was taken Jovingly, as 
it ought, and the former league between Rome and 
Carthage renewed, with covenants added, concern- 
ing the preſent buſineſs ; that if either of the two 
cities made peace with Pyrrbus, it ſhould be with 
reſervation of liberty to aſſiſt the other, in cafe that 
Pyrrhus ſhould invade either of their dominions. 
All this notwithſtanding, and notwithſtanding that 
the fame Mago went and treated with Pyrrbus, 
uſing all means to found his intentions (a matter 
very difficult where one upon every new occaſion 
changeth his own purpoſes ;) yet Pyrrbus found lei- 
ſure to make a ſtep into Sicily, where, though in 
fine, he was neither getter nor ſaver, yet he clean 
defeated the purpoſes of Carthage, leaving them at 
his departure from thence, as far from any end, as 


when they firſt began. 


So many difafte.s in an enterprize, that, from the 
firſt undertaking, had been ſo ſtrongly purſued 
through the length of many generations, might 


well have induced the Carthaginians to believe, that 


an higher providence reſiſted their intendment. But 
their deſire of winning that fruitful iſland was fo 
inveterate, that, with unwearied patience, they ſtill 
continued in hope of ſo much the greater harveſt, 
by how much their coſt and pains therein buried 


had been the more. Wherefore they re-continued 


their former courſes; and, by force or practice, 
recovered in few years all their old poſſeſſions ; ma- 
king peace with Syracuſe, the chief city of the iſland, 
that ſo they might the better enable themſelves to 
deal with the reſt. 

Somewhat before this time a troop of Campanian 
ſoldiers, that had ſerved under Agathocles, being en- 
tertained within Meſſina as friends, and finding them- 
ſelves too ſtrong for the citizens, took advantage of 
the power that they had to do wrong, and, with per- 
fidious cruelty, ſlew thoſe that truſted them; which 
done, they occupied the city, lands, goods, and 
wives of thoſe whom they had murdered. Theſe 
merceraries called themſelves Mamertines. Good 
ſoldiers they were, and like enough it is, that mere 
deſperation of finding any that would approve their 
barbarous treachery, added rage unto their ſtoutneſs. 
Having therefore none other colour of their pro- 
ceedings, than he law of the ſtronger, they over- 
ran all the country round about them. 

In this courſe at firſt they ſped ſo well, that they 
did not only defend Meſſina againſt the cities of Si- 
cily confederate; to wit, againſt the Syracuſſans, 
and others ; but they rather won upon them, yea, 
and upon the Carthaginians, exacting tribute from 
many neighbouring places. But it was not long ere 
fortune turning her back to theſe Mamertines, the 
Syracnfians won faſt upon them; and finally, confi- 


ning them within the walls of Meſſina, they allo 


with a powerful army beſieged the city. It happened 
ill, that about the ſame time a contention began be- 
tween the Hyracuſian ſoldiers then lying at Megara, 
and the citizens of Syracuſe, and governors of the 
commonwealth ; which proceeded ſo far, that the 
army elected two governors among themſelves ; to 
wit, Artemidorus, and Hieron, that was afterwards 
king. cron being, for his years, excellently adorn- 
ed with many virtues, although it was contrary to 
the policy of that ſtate to approve any election 
made by the ſoldiers ; yet for the great clemency he 


uſed ar his firſt entrance, was, by general conſent, 
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degree, than reſted content with his preſent pre. 
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eſtabliſhed and made governor. This office he 18. 
thereby to climb to ſome higher 


ferment. IIe | Int 
In brief, there was ſomewhat wanting, whereby 
to ſtrengthen himſelf within the city, and ſomewhat 
without it, that gave impediment to his obtaining 
and ſafe keeping of the place he ſought; to wir, 3 
powerful party within the town, and certain muti. 
nous troops of ſoldiers without, often and eaſily 
moved to ſedition and tumult. For the firſt, where. 
by to ſtrengthen himſelf, he took to wife the daugh. 
ter of Leptines, a man of the greateſt eſtimation and 
authority among the Syracuſians. For the ſecond, 
leading out the army to beſiege Meſſina, he quartered 
all thoſe companies which he had ſuſpected on the 
one fide of the city, and leading the reſt of his horſe 
and foot unto the other ſide, as if he would haye 
aſſaulted it in two ſeveral parts, he marched away 
under covert of the town walls, and left the muti- 
neers to be cut in pieces by the beſieged. So return. 
ing home, and levying an army of his own citizens, 
well trained and obedient, he hafted again towards 
Meſſina, and was by the Mamertines (grown proud 
by their former victory over the mutineers) encoun- 
tered in the plains of Myleum, where he obtained a 
moſt ſignal victory; and leading with him their 
commander captive into Syracuſe, himſelf, by com- 
mon conſent, was elected and ſaluted king.  Here- 
upon the Mamertines finding themſelves utterly en- 
feebled, ſome of them reſolved to give themſelves 
to the Carthaginians, others to crave aſſiſtance of the 
Romans; to each of whom the ſeveral factions diſ- 
patched ambaffadors for the very ſame purpoſe. 
The Cartbaginiaus were ſoon ready to lay hold 
upon the good offer; ſo that a captain of theirs got 
into the caſtle of Meſſina, whereof they that had 
ſent for him gave him poſſeſſion, But within a lit- 
tle while, they that were more inclinable to the Ro- 
mans, had brought their companions to ſo 
agreement, that this captain, either by force or by 
cunning, was turned out of doors, and the town re- 
ſerved for other maſters. I 
Theſe news did much offend the people of Car- 
thage, who crucified their captain, as both a traitor 
and coward ; and ſent a fleet and army to beſiege 
Meſſina, as a town that rebelled, having once been 
theirs. Hieron, the new made king of Syracuſe (to 
gratity his people, incenſed with the ſmart of inju- 
ries lately received) added his forces to the Cariba- 
giziaus, with whom he entered into league for ex- 
terminating the Mamertines out of Sicily. So the 
Mamertines on all ſides were clofed up within Mef- 
ina, the Carthaginians lying with a navy at fea, 
and with an army on the one fide of the town, whilſt 
_ with his Hracuſians lay before it on the other 
3 | | | 
In this their great danger came Appius Claudius, 
the Roman conſul, with an army to the ſtreights of 
Sicily; which paſſing by night with notable auda- 
city, he put himſelf into the town, and ſending 
meſſengers to the Carthaginians, and to Hieron, re- 
quired them to depart ; ſignifying unto them, that il 
the Mamertines were now become contederates with 
the people of Rome, and that therefore he was come 
to give them protection, even by force of war, if 
reaſon would not prevail. 5 
This meſſage was utterly neglected, and ſo be- 
gan the war between Rome and Carthage; wherein 
it will then be time to ſhew, on which part was the 
juſtice of the quarrel, when ſame actions of the 
_ lately foregoing this, have been firſt con- 
1 | 
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nine of the firſt Pu war. That it un. 
2 22 +4 undertaken by the Romans. 


HEN Pyrrbus began his wats in Daly, 

| 3 ium being well affected to 
Rome, and not only fearing to be taken by che 
Epirot, but much more diſtruſting the Caribagi- 
nian, as likely to ſeize upon it in that buſy time, 
ſought aid from the Romans, and obtained from 
them a legion, conſiſting of four thouſand ſol- 
diers, under the conduct of Decius Campanas, a 
Ruman Prefect, by whom they were defended and 
aſſured for the preſent. But after a while, this No- 
„gan garriſon, conſidering at good leiſure the fact 
of the Mamertines, committed in Mefina (a city 


no otherwiſe divided than by a narrow fea, which 
ſevereth it from Haly) and rather weighing the 
greatneſs of the booty, than the odiouſneſs of the 
villany by which 1t was gotten, reſolved finally to 
make the like purchaſe, by taking the like wicked 
courſe. Confederating therefore themſelves with the 
Mamertines, they entertained their hoſts of Rhe- 
jum after the ſame manner, dividing the ſpoil and 
all which that ſtate had among themſelves. 

When complaint was made to the ſenate and 
people of Rome of this outrage, they finding their 
honour thereby greatly ftained (for no nation in the 
world made a more ſevere profeſſion of juſtice than 
they did, during all the time of their growing 
greatneſs) reſolved, after a while, to take revenge 
upon the offenders; and this they performed ſhort- 
ly after, when they had quenched the fires kindled 
in /taly by Pyrrhus. For, notwithſtanding that 
thoſe Romans in Rhegium (as men for the foulneſs 
of their fact, hopeleſs of pardon) defended them- 
ſelves with an abſolute relolution, yet in the end 
the aſſailants forced them, and thoſe, which eſcaped 
the preſent fury, were brought bound to Rome, 
where, after the uſual torments by whipping inflicted, 
according to the cuſtom of the country, they had 
=—= their heads ſtricken from their ſhoulders, and the 
people of A hegium were again reſtored to their for- 
mer liberties and eftates. | 
; This execution of juſtice being newly performed, 
and the fame thereot ſounding honourably through 
all quarters of Italy, meſſengers came to Rome from 
Meſſina, deliring help againſt the Carthaginians 
and Syracufians, that were in a readineſs to inflit 
the like puniſhment upon the Mamertines for the 
like offence. A very impudent requeſt it was which 
they made, who, having both given example of 
that villany to the Roman ſoldiers, and helped them 
with joint forces to make it good, intreat the judges 
to give them that aſſiſtance, which they were wont 
to receive from their fellow-thieves. 

The Romans could not ſuddenly reſolve whether 
the way of honeſty -or of profit were to be follow- 
ed; they evermore pretended the one, but they 
many times walked in the other. They conſidered 
how contrary the courſe of ſuccouring the Mamer- 
tines was to their former counſels and actions, ſee- 
ing for the ſame offences they had lately 


put to tor- 
ment and to the ſword their own ſoldiers, and re- 
ſtored the oppreſſed to their li Yet, when 


they beheld the deſcription of the Carthaginian do- 
minion, and that they were already lords of the 
| beſt parts of Africa, of the Mediterranean iſlands, 
jof a great part of Spain, and ſome part of Sicily it- 
lelf, whilſt alſo they feared, that Syracuſe therein 
ſeated (a city in beauty and riches little at that time 
inferior to Carthage, and far ſuperior to Rome it- 


in Sicily, ſituate almoſt oppoſite to Rhegium, and 
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| ſpake for theſe Mamertineß, who, if they 
(driven to deſpair by the Romans) ſhould deliver 
Mefinn, with thoſe other holds that they had, into 
the hands of the Cartbagimans, then would nothing 
ſtand between Carthage and the lordſhip of all Si- 
cily ; for Syracuſe itſelf could, not, for want of ſuc- 
cour, any long time ſubſiſt, if once the Carthagi- 
nians, that were maſters of the fea, did faſten upon 
that paſſage from the main land. It was further 
conſidered, that the opportunity of Meſſina was 
ſuch, as would not only debar all ſuccours out of 
the continent from arrival in Sicily, but would ſerve 
as a bridge, whereby the Cartbeginians might have 
entrance into Fraly at their own pleafure. 

Theſe conſiderations of profit at hand, and of 
preventing dangers that threatened from afar, did 
ſo prevail above all regard of honeſty, that the 
Mamertines were admitted into confederacy with 
the Romans, and Ap. Claudius, the conſul, pre- 
ſently difpatched —_ for Meſſina, into which he 
entred, and undertoo 
ſhewed before. The befiegers were little troubled 
with his arrival, and Jeſs moved with his requiring 
them to deſiſt from their attempt. For they did 
far exceed him in number of men; the whole 
iſland was ready to relieve them in their wants, 
and they were ſtrong enough at ſea to hinder an 
ſupply from getting into the town. All this 4p- 
pius himſelf well underſtood, and againſt all this he 
thought the ſtiff metal of his Roman ſoldiers a ſuffi- 
cient remedy. Therefore he reſolved to iſſue out 
into the field, and to let the enemies know, that 
his coming was to ſend them away from the town, 
not to be beſieged by thetn within it. 

In executing this determination, it was very benefi- 
cial to him, that the enemy lay encamped in luch ſort, 
as one quarter was not well able to relieve another 
in diftrels. Hlieron was how expoſed to the fame 
danger, whereinto he had wilfully caſt his own 
mutinous followers not long before; only he was 
ſtrong enough (or thought ſo) to make good his 
own quarter without help of others. Againſt him 
Appins Claudius iſſued forth, and (not attempting 
by unexpected fally to ſurprize his trenches) arran- 
ged his men in order of battel, wherewith he pre- 
ſented him. The Syracu/ian wanted not courage 
to fight, but ſurely he wanted good advice; elle 
would he not have hazarded all his power againſt 
an enemy of whom he had made no trial, when it 
had been caſy, and as much as was required, to 


defend his own camp. It may be, that he ſought 


to get honour where with to adorn the beginning of 
his reign, but he was well beaten, and driven to 
ſave himſelf within his trenches, by which loſs he 
learned a point of wiſdom that ftood him and his 
kingdom in good ſtead afl the days of his life. It 
was a fooliſh defire of revenge that had made the 
Syracufians fo buſy in helping thoſe of Carthage 
againſt the Mamertines. ce 

Had Meſina been taken by the Carthaginiant, 
Syracuſe itſelf muſt have fought help from Rome, 
againſt thoſe friends which it now ſo diligently. aſ- 
ſifted. Hieron had (in reſpect of thoſe two mighty 
cities) but a ſmall ſtock, which it behoved him to 
govern well; ſuch another loſs would have made 
him almoſt bankrupt, therefore he quietly brake up 
his camp and retired home, intending. to let them 
ſtand to their adventures that had hope to be gainers 
by the bargain. The next day, Claudius perceiv- 


ing the Sicilian army gone, did with great courage, 


and with much alacrity of his ſoldiers, give charge 
upon the Cartbaginians, wherein he ſped fo well, 
that the enemy forſook both field and camp, leav- 


ng 


the protection of it, as is 
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ing all the country open to the Romans, who, 
having ſpoiled all round without reſiſtance, intend- 
ed to lay ſiege unto the great city of Syracuſe. 
Theſe proſperous beginnings, howſoever they 
animated the Romans, and filled them with hopes 
of attaining to greater matters than at firſt they had 
expected, yet did they not imprint any form of 
terror in the city of Carthage, that had well enough 
repaired greater loſſes than this, in which no more 
was loſt than what had been prepared againſt the 
Mamertines alone, without any ſuſpicion of war 
from Rome. 

Now in this place I hold it ſeaſonable to conſi- 
der of thoſe grounds whereupon the Romans entred 
into this war, not how profitable they were, nor 
how agreeable to rules of honeſty (for queſtionleſs 
the enterprize was much to their benefit, though as 
much to their ſhame ;) but how allowable in ſtrict 
terms of lawfulneſs, whereupon they built all their 
allegations in maintenance thereof, That the Ma- 
mertines did yield themſelves and all that they had 
into the Romans hands (as the Campanes, diſtreſſed 


by the Samnites, had done) I cannot find, neither 


can I find how the meſſengers of thoſe folk, where- 

of one part had already admitted the Carthaginians, 

could be enabled to make any ſuch ſurrendry in the 
ublick name of all. 

If therefore the Mamertines, by no lawful ſur- 
rendry of themſelves and their poſſeſſions, were be- 
come ſubject unto Rome, by what better title could 
the Romans aſſiſt the Mamertines againſt their moſt 
ancient friends the Carthaginians, than they might 
have aided the Campanes againſt the Samnites, 
without the ſame condition ? which was (as they 
themſelves confeſſed) by none at all. But let it be 
ſuppoſed, that ſome point ſerving to clear this doubt 
is loſt in all hiſtories. Doubtleſs it is, that no 
company of pirates, thieves, outlaws, murtherers, 
or ſuch other malefactors, can, by any good ſuc- 
ceſs of their villany, obtain the privilege of civil 
ſocieties, to make league or truce, yea, or to re- 
quire fair war; but are by all means, as moſt perni- 
cious vermin, to be rooted out of the world. I will 
not take upon me to maintain that opinion of ſome 
Civilians, that a prince is not bound to hold his 
taith with one of theſe; it were a poſition of ill 
conſequence: This I hold, that no one prince or 
{tate can give protection to ſuch as theſe as long as 
any other 1s uſing the ſword of vengeance againſt 
them, without becoming acceſſary to their crimes. 
Wherefore we may eſteem this action of the Ro- 
mans ſo far from being juſtifiable, by any pretence 
of confederacy made with them, as that contrari- 
wiſe, by admitting this neſt of murtherers and 
thieves into their protection, they juſtly deſerved 
to be warred upon themſelves by the people of 
Sicily; yea, although Meſſina had been taken, and 
the Mamertines all ſlain, ere news of this confede- 
racy had been brought unto the beſiegers. The 
great Alexander was ſo far perſwaded herein, that 
he did put to the ſword all the Branchiade (a peo- 
ple in Sogdiana) and raſed their city, notwithſtand- 
ing that they joyfully entertained him as their lord 
and king, becauſe they were deſcended from a com- 
pany of Mileſians, who, to gratify king Xerxes had 
robbed a temple, and were by him rewarded with 
the town and country, which theſe of their poſte- 
rity enjoyed. Nevertheleſs, in courſe of human 
juſtice, long and peaceable poſſeſſion gives jus ac- 
quifitum, a kind of right by preſcription, unto that 
which was at firſt obtained by wicked means, and 
doth free the deſcendants from the crime of their 


* Plin. I. 2. c 91. b Sil. 1. 5. 


anceſtors, whole" ee they-do not entein By 


. teſtable fact hath p 
be acknowledged à lawful company of citizens 


ror, that by open war obtaineth a kingdom, doth 


claim, as did our king Henry I. by his marria 


had no better ground (if they had fo good) of 


made upon the Roman empire, wherein Rome her- 
ſelf, in the time of her viſitation, was burnt to the WM 
ground. | B 
Ster. TY. E 1 
Of the iſland of Sicily. q 
7. = 
The quality of the iſland, and the firſt inhabitants 
thereof. 


that the ſame generation of thieves, which by a de. 


purchaſed a rich town, ſhould 
there is no ſhew of right. For even the conque. 
not confirm his title by thoſe victories which gave 
him firſt poſſeſſion, but length of time is requiſite 
to eſtabliſh him, unleſs by ſome alliance with the 
ancient inheritors he can better the violence of hj; 


with Maud, that was daughter of Malcolm, king 
of the Scots, by Margaret, the niece of Edmund 
Ironſide. Wherefore I conclude, that the Romans 


CT te IO = 6 
b 


Juſtice in this quarrel, than had the Goths, Fn, 
Handals, and other nations, of the wars that th 


HE defence of the Mamertines, or the pol. 
ſeſſion of Meſſina, being now no longer, ſince 
the firſt victories of Appius Claudius, the objects of 
the Roman hopes; but the dominion of all Sicily 
being the prize for which Rome and Carthage arc 
about to contend : it will be agreeable unto the or- 
der, which in the like caſes we have obſerved, to 
make a brief. collection of things concerning that 
noble iſland, which hath been the ſtage of many 
great acts, performed as well before and after, as 
in this preſent war. | 9 8 
That Sicily was ſometime a Peninſula or Den) 
Iſe adjoining to Italy, as a part of Brutium in 
Calabria near unto Rhegium, and afterwards by vio- 
lence of tempeſt ſevered from the ſame, it is a ge- 
neral opinion of all antiquity; but at what certain 
time this diviſion happened, there is no memorial 
remaining in any ancient writer. Strabo, * Plin, 
and Dionyſius affirm, that it was cauſed by an 
earthquake; b Silius and Caſſiodorus, do think it to 
have been done by the rage and violence of the tice 
and ſurges of the ſea. Either of theſe opinions may 
be true; for ſo was Eubea levered from Bœotia, Ata- 
lante and Macris from Eubea, Scilly here in England 
from the cape of Cornwall, and Britain itſelf (as 
may ſeem by Verſtegan's arguments) from the op- 
polite continent of Gaul; but for Sicily, they which 
lend their ears to fables, do attribute the cauſe 0: 
it to Neptune (as Euſtathius witneſſeth) who with 
his three-forked mace, in favour of Focaſtus, tht 
ſon of Aulus, divided it from the main land, and 
ſo made it an iſland, which before was but a Dem 
Iſi, that by that means he might the more ſafely 
inhabit and poſſeſs the ſame, © Diodorus Siculus, 
moved by the authority of Hefiodas, aſcribeth the 
labour of ſundring it from Italy to Orion; who, 
that he might be compared to Hercules (cutting 
through the rocks and mountains) firſt opened tie 
Sicilian ſtreights, as Hercules did thoſe of "Gibra- 
tar. 8 
They, which value the iſlands of the midland 
ſea, according to their quantity and content, © 
make this the greateſt, as Euflathius and Strabo, 
who affirm this, not only to excel the reſt for big 
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but alſo for goodnels of foil; As coi : 
_— of this iſland; Powponins Mela fait, k 
is like chat capital letter of the Croels which "they 
call Delta, namely, chat it hath" the figure of 4 
triangle, which — cov te ay be true. Ty 
the whole iſland was conſecrated to Ceres and Pro: 
lorpina, all old writers with one conſent affirm. 
To Ceres it was dedicated, becauſe it firſt taught 
the rules of ſetting and ſowing of corn; to Profer- 
pina, not ſo much for that ſhe' was ſrom hence vio- 
lently taken by Pluto, as becauſe (which Plutarch 
and Diodorus do report for truth) that Pluto, as 
ſoon as ſhe, uncovering herſelf, firſt ſhewed her- 
ſelf to be ſeen of him, gave her che dominion 
thereof. py . 6 f 8 | n 
Of the fertility and riches of this country, there 
is a famous teſtimony writ by Cicero, in his ſe- 
cond oration againſt Yerres, where he ſaith, that 
Marcus Cato did call it the grauary and flore- 
houſe of the commonwealth, and the nurſe of the 
vulgar ſort. The fame Cicero doth add in that 
place, that it was not only the ſtore-houſe of the 
| of Rome, but alſo that it was accounted 
r a well furniſhed treaſury, For without any 
coſt or charge of ours (faith he) it hath uſually 
cloathed, maintained, and furniſhed our greateſt 
armies with leather, apparel and corn. * Strabo 
reporteth almoſt the ſame thing of it. Whatſoever 
Sicily doth yield (faith Solinus) whether by the ſun 
and temperature of the air, or by the induſtry and 
labour of man, it is accounted next unto thoſe 
things that are of beſt eſtimation; were it not, 
that ſuch things as the earth firſtputteth forth are 
extremely overgrown with ſaffron. Diodorus Sicu- 
lus faith, that in the fields near unto Leontium, and 
in divers other places of this land, wheat doth 


| rl the eig Zaficle, 
afterwards; Mein and alter that Ca tana, 
Zzeontivm, and Hracuſd itſelf, beating from thence 
in that place. As far the name of Hracuſt, it was 
not knommn till ſuch time as Archias of Corinti 
(lang after) wan that part of the iſland from he 
Siculi; neither did the Siculi at their firſt arrival 
difpoſſeſs the Etaliaus thereof, but ſame hundred 
years after their deſcent; and after ſuch time as 
they had founded the cities before-named, with 
Nee, tybla, Ninacia, and divers others. 
Aſter theſe Giculi came another nation out of 
Italy, called Margetes, who were thence driven by 
the Oenotrians. Theſe fat dawn in that part of 
Sicily where they afterwards raiſed the cities of 
Morgentum and Leontium. For at this time the 
Siculi were divided, and by a civil war greatly in- 
feebled. Among theſe ancient ſtories, we find the 
laſt voyage, and the death of Minos, king of Crete. 
Thucydides, an hiſtorian of unqueſtionable ſince- 


rity, reports of Minos, that he made conqueſt of 


many iſlands, and ſome ſuch buſineſs, perhaps, 
drew him into Sicily. But the common report is, 
that he came thither in purſuit of Dedalus. The 
tale goes thus: Dedalus flying the revenge of Mi- 
#405, came into Sicily to Cocalus, king: of the Si- 
cani, and during his abode there, he built a place 
of great ſtrength near unto Megara, for Cocalus $0 
lay up his treaſure in, together with many notable 
works, for which he was greatly admired and ho- 
Among the reſt, IL. caſt. a ram in gold, that 
was ſet up in the temple! of Venus Erycina ; 
which he did with ſo great art, as thoſe that be- 
held it, thought it rather to be living than coun- 


grow of itſelf, without any labour or looking to of terfeit. bas. neg. 1 
the huſbandman. Martianus ſheweth, that there - Now Minos, hearing that Cocalus had entertained 


| were in it ſix colonies, and ſixty cities; there are 
that reckon more, whereof the names are found 
ſcatteringly in many good authors. 
Now beſides many famous acts done by the peo- 
ple of this iſland, as well in peace as war, there 
be many other things which have made it very re- 


Dedalus, prepares to invade the territory of Coca- 
us; but when he was arrived, Cocalus doubting 
his own ſtrength, promiſeth to deliver Dedalus. 
This he performs not, but in the mean while kills 
Minos by treaſon,” and perſwades the Cretans, Mi- 
uns followers, to inhabit a part of Sicily; the 


nowned ; as the birth of Ceres, the raviſhing of better (as it teems) to ſtrengthen himſelf againſt 


Proſerpina, the giant Enceladus, the mount tna, 
Scylla and Charybais, with other antiquities and 
rarities ; beſides thoſe learned men the noble ma- 
thematician Archimedes, the famous geometrician 
Euclides, the painful hiſtorian Diodorus, and Empe- 
docles the deep philoſopher. = 5 

That Sicily was at firſt poſſeſſed and inhabited 
by giants, Læſtriogones, and Cyclopes, barbarous 
people and uncivil, all hiſtories and fables do joint- 


ly with one conſent aver. Yet 'Thucydides ſaith, 
that theſe ſavage people dwelt only in one part of 


the iſland. Afterwards the Sicani, a people of Spain 
poſſeſſed it. That theſe Sicani were not bred in 
the iſle (although ſome do ſo think) Thurydides and 
Diodorus do conſtantly avouch. 
Of "theſe it was named Sicania. Theſe Sicani 


were invaded by the Siculi; who, inhabiting that 


part of Latium whereon Rome was afterwards built, 
were driven by the Pelaſgi from their own ſeats, 
and finding no place upon the continent which they 
were able to maſter and inhabit, paſſed over into 
this iſland, three hundred years before -the Greeks 


ſent any colonies thither : And (faith Philiſtus) 


| Eighty years before the fall of Troy. Theſe Sicul; 
gave the name of Sicilia to the iſland, and maki 
war upon the Sicani, drove them from the eaſt 
and northern part thereof into the weſt and ſouth. 


No. 35. 


b Strabo, 1. 6. 


the Siculi. Hereunto the Gretans (their king be- 
ing dead) gave their conſent, and built for 
themſelves: the city of Minoa, after the name of 
their king Minos. After, they likewiſe built the 
town of Eugium, now called Gange; and theſe 
were the firſt cities built by the Greets in Sicily, 
about. two ages before the war of Troy; for the 
grand-children of Minos ſerved with the Greeks at 
the ſiege thereof. 

But after ſuch time as the Cretans underſtood, 
that their king had by treaſon been made away, 
they gathered together a great army to invade 
Cocalus; and landing near unto Camicus, they be- 
ſieged the ſame five years, but in vain. In the 
end (being forced to return without any revenge 
taken) they were wrack'd on the coaſt of Italy; 
and having no means to repair their ſhips, nor the 
honour they had loſt, they made good the place 
whereon they fell, and built Zyria, or Hyrium, be- 
tween the two famous ports of Brunduſium and Ta- 
rentum. Of theſe Cretaus came thoſe nations af- 
terwards called Japyges and Meſſapii. | 

After the taking of Troy,” Egeflus and Elymus 
brought with them certain troops into Sicily, and 


ng ſeated themſelves among the icani, ; Where they 


built the cities of Egeſta and Elyma. 
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Ir is faid that gta, visited theſe places in his 


py into Italy, and that ſome of the Trojans; | 


followers, were leſt behind him in theſe towns 

of Sicily; whereof there want not good authors 
that make Areas himſelf the ſounder. 
About the ſame time the Phenicians ſeized upon 
the promontories of Pachinus and Lilybeum, and 
upon certain ſmall iſles adjoining to the main iſland; 


which they fortified, to ſecure the trades that they 


had with the Sicilians; like as the Portugals have 
done in the Eaſ- Indies, at Goa, Ormus, Moſam- 
bique, and other places. But the Phenicians ſtay'd 
not there; for aſter they had once aſſured their 
deſcents, they built the goodly city of Panormus, 
now called Palermo. 

Theſe we find were the nations that inhabited 
the iſle of Sicily before the war of Trey, and ere 
the Greeks in any numbers began to ſtraggle in 
thoſe parts. | ei CES 102 

It may perchance ſeem ſtrange. to the reader, 
that in all ancient ſtory he finds one and the 
ſame beginning of nations after the flood; and 
that the firſt planters of all parts of the world 
were ſaid to be mighty and giant-like men ; and 
that as Phenicia, Egypt, Libya and Greece, had 
Hercules, Oreſtes, Anteus, Typhon, and the like; 
as Denmark had Starchaterus, remembred by 
* Faxo Grammaticus z as Scythia, Britany, and other 
regions had giants for their firſt inhabitants: ſo this 
iſle of Sicily had her Læſtriogones and Cyclopes. This 
diſcourſe I could alſo reject for fained and fabu- 
lous, did not Moſes make us know, that the Zam- 
zummims, Emims, Anakims, and Og of Baſban, 
and others, which ſometime inhabited the moun- 
tains and deſarts of Moab, Ammon, and mount 
Seir, were men of. exceeding ſtrength and ſtature, 
and of the races of giants; and were it not that 
> Tertullian, St. Auguſtine, Nicephorus, Procopius, 1/- 
dore, Pliny, Diodore, Herodotus, Solinus, Plutarch, 
and many other authors, have confirm opi- 
nion. Yea, Veſputius, in his ſecond navigation 


into America, hath reported, that himſelf hath ſeen 


the like men in thoſe parts. Again, whereas the 
ſelf-ſame is written of all nations that is written of 


any one, as touching their ſimplicity: of life, their 
were needy and induſtrious, by whom his project 


mean fare, their feeding on acorns and roots, their 
poor cottages, the covering of their bodies with 


the ſkins of beaſts, their hunting, their arms and 
weapons, and their warfare, their firſt paſſages 
over great rivers and arms of the ſea upon rafts 
of trees tied together; and afterwards, their ma- 


king boats, firſt of twigs and leather, then of 
wood ; firſt with oars, and then with fail ; that 
they eſteemed as gods the firſt finders out of arts ; 
as of huſbandry, of laws, and of policy ; it is a 
matter that makes me neither to wonder at, nor 


to doubt of it. For they all lived in the fame 


newneſs of time, which we call old-time, and had 
all the ſame want of his inſtruction, which (after 
the Creator of all things) hath by. degrees taught 
all mankind. For other teaching had they none, 
that were removed far off from the Hebrews, who 


a Saxo G. in prefat. hiſt, N 
c. 37. Procop. I. 2. de Bello Goth. Plin. 1. 7. c. 2. 


goodly city of all that the Greeks pofſeſs'd. For the ſituation is both 
ſea. The port awas (for the moſt part) environed with beautiful building. | | | 
ſides banb d up, and ſuſtained with beautiful walls of marble. The city zrſelf was one of the greateſt in the world: For it had is 
compaſs (as Strabo reporteth) without the treble wall thereof, 180 furlongs, which made of our miles about. 18 . 1t was compounded 
four cities (Strabo ſaith of frue) to wit, Inſula, Acradina, Tycha and Neapolis ; of which greatneſs the ruins and foundations of t 
avalls do yet witneſs. After ſuch time as the Dores of Peloponneſus had driven out the Sicilians, this goodhy city, for a long time, became the 
feat. of tyrants. The firſt whereof was Gelo; the ſecond, Hiero, the elder ; the third, Thraſybulus; the fourth and fifth, Dionyfius 
the elder and younger ; the /ixth, Dion; the ſeventh, Agathocles; the eighth, Pyrrhus; the ninth, Hiero the 

t length the Romans conquered it under the conduct of M arcellus. 


tenth and laſt, Hieronymus: who, being ſlain at Leontium, 


But it is certain, that the 


finding true the commendations thereof which had 
been thought fabulous, being delivered only by 


diſcovery, and propoſed unto them the benefit of 
this eaſy conqueſt, offering to become their guide. 
But Theocles was as little regarded by the Athe- 
nians, as Columbus, in our grand-fathers times, was 


not himſelf in perſwading the noble Athenians (who 


b Tertul. de Reſurr. Aug. de Civit. Dei, 1. 15. c. 9. Et quæſt. in Gen. Niceph. L 2. 


at 


inherited the knowledge of che firſt patriarchs th 

that from variable effects — by —_— 
degrees to find out the cauſes 3! from whence: came 
n as the moral did from-\diforder 
ang confuſion p and the law from cruelty and op- 
prèſſion. 1343). 07 41 19 405 z&W Dall le 81517 
age -of! time: hath 
brought forth ſtranger and more incredible things 
than the infancy, |. For we have now greater giant 
for vice and injuſtice than the world had in thoſe 
days for bodily ſtrength; for cottages and houſes 
of clay and timber we have raiſed. palaces of 
ſtone; we carve them, we paint them, and adorn 
them with gold; inſomuch, as men are - rather 
known by their houſes, than their houſes by them; 
we are fallen from two diſhes to two hundred; 
from water to wine and drunkenneſs; from the 
covering of our bodies with the ſkins of beaſtz, 
not only to {ilk and gold, but to the very ſkin 
of men. But to conclude this digreſſion, time will 
alſo take revenge of the exceſs which it hath brought 
forth; Quam longa dies peperit, longiorque auxit, 
longiſſima ſubruet; Long time brought. forth, longer 
time increaſed it, and a time longer than the reſt 
ſhall overthrow it. | <q 


Tan 0 

Dye plantation of the Greeks in Sicily. 
XJ HEN the firſt inhabitants had contended 
VV long enough about the dominion of all gi. 


cily, it happened that one Theocles, a Greek, being 
driven upon that coaſt by an eaſterly wind, and 


poets, gave information to the Athenians of this his 


by the Engliſh. Wherefore he took the ſame courſe 
that Columbas afterwards did. He over-laboured 


thought themſelves to be well enough already, to 
their own profit, but went. to the Chalcidians, that 


was gladly entertained, By theſe was built the 
city of Naxus, and a colony planted of Eubeans. 
But the reſt of the Greets were wiſer than our 
weſtern princes of Europe; for they had no pope 
that ſhould forbid them to occupy the void places 
of the world. Archias of Corinth followed the 
Eubeans, and, landed in Sicily, near unto that city 
called afterward © Syracuſe; of which that part 
only was then compaſſed with a wall, which the 
Etolians called Homothermon; the Greeks Naſos; 
the Latins Inſula. He, with his Corinthians, ha- 
ving overcome the Siculi, drove them up into the 
country; and after a few years, their multitudes 
increaſing, they added unto the city of the iſland 
that of Acradina, Tycha, and Neapolis. So as well 
by the commodity of the double port, capable of 
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e Syracuſe, as Cicero relates, was the greateſt and mif 
frog and , an excellent proſpect, from every entrance by land er 
al 


dings; and that part which was without the city, was on bot 


younger 3 tht 


as 


4 ea % 
js. 7 


Fx oy 4 — the foil; $91 Sy grew up in at Wich time alſo Panerivs made himſelf lord of 
great haſte to be one of the goodlieſt towns of the Laontium; and Cleander, of Gela. but Ceauder, 
world. In ſhort time the "Greeks did poſſeſs the having ruled ſeven years, was ſlain by one of the 
er part of all the ſea-coaſt, forcing the Sicilians citizens. Cleander being dead, his brother Hipps- 
to withdraw themſelves into the faſt and mountaindus -crazes ſucceeded in his room, and greatly afflicted 
parts of the illand, making their royal reſidence in the people of Naxos, of Zancle or Meſſing, and 
Trinacia. FC + $593 nns ; un IR 92h FLEE | I * of Leontium ; whom, with divers others of the anci- 
Some ſeven years after the arrival of frchias 5 ent inhabitants, he forced to acknowledge him their 
che Chalcidians; encouraged by the ſucceſs of the lord. He alſo made war with the Syracuſians, 
Corinthians, did aſſail and obtain the eity of Leon. and in the end got from them, by compoſition, 
/ium, built and poſſeſſed by the Siruli. In brief, the city of Camerina. But when he had reigned 
the Greeks won from the Siculi, and their aſſoci- ſeven years, he was ſlain in a battel againſt the $7- 
ates, the cities of Catana and Hybla, Which, in culi, before Hybla.. e- de 5 
honour of the Megarians that forced it, they called - At this time did the Syracuſſans change their 
Megara. | LENO JON LAKE Wen! form of government, from Popular to Ariſtocrati- 

About five and forty years after "Archias had cat; a preparation towards a l w2 where- 
taken Syracuſe 3 Antiphemus' and Entimus, the one imto it was ſoon after chariged. After the death 
from Rhodes, the other from Crete, brought an of Hippocrates, Gelon (deſcended from the Rhodians, 
army into Sicily, and built Gl; whoſe citizens, which together with the Cretant had long before, 
one hundred and eight years after, did erect that among other of the Greeks, ſeated themſelves in 
magnificent and renowned city of Agrigentum, Sicily) that had commanded the forces of Hippo- 
governed according to the laws of the Dorian. crates, in the former war, with notable ſucceſs, 
The Syracuſians alſo, in the ſeventieth year after became lord of Cela. He, after his maſter's 
their plantation, did ſet up the city of Aera, in the death, breaking the truſt committed unto him 
mountains; and in the nineteenth Caſmena, 2 Hippocrates over his children, and being in 
in the plains adjoining 3 and again, in the hundred poli 


ofſeſſion of Gela, took the occaſion and advan- 
and thirtieth year of their dwelling in Syracuſe, they tage of a contention in Syracuſe, between the ma- 
built Camerina; and ſoon after that, Enna, in the 1 and the people. For coming with a 
very center of the iſland. So did the Cumani, about Krong army to the ſuccour of the governours, 
the ſame time, recover from the Siculi the city of driven out by the multitude, they elected him 
Zancle, which they had founded in the ſtreight be- their prince, being the firſt, and (indeed) the moſt 
tween Sicily and Italy. They of Zancle had been famous, that ever governed the Hracasſians. * This 
the founders of Himera. init | Change happened in the ſecond year of the three- 
Not long after this, Dorieus the Lacedemonian {core and twelfth Olympiad ; wherein the better 
built Heraclia 3 which the Phenicians and Carthg- to eſtabliſh himſelf, he took to wife the daughter 
Linians, fearing the neighbourhood of the Spartans, of Thero, who had alſo uſurped the ftate of Agri- 
= ſoon after invaded and ruined, tho' the ſame were gentum. ta | 
again ere long re-edified. * 1 
Selirius alſo was built by a colony of Megara: brethren; Hier, Polyzelus, and Thraſybulus : to 
and Zancle was taken by the Meſſenians; who ha- the firſt of which he gave up the city of Gela, 
ving loſt their own country, gave the name thereof when he had obtained the principality of Hracuſe. 
unto this their new purchaſe. Such were the begin- For, after that time, all his thoughts travelled in 
nings of the greateſt cities in this iſland. the ſtrengthening, beautifying, and amplifying of 


Syracuſe. He defaced Camerina, that a little be- 
+ II.. fore was fallen from the obedience of the Syracu- 


; 8 ſians who built it, and brought the citizens to Sy- 
Of the government and affairs of Sicily, before racuſe. The Megarians, that had moved a war a- 
Dionyſius's tyranny. gainſt him, heovercame'; the richer ſort he brought 

: to Syracuſe; and the people he ſold for ſlaves. In 

HE moſt part of the cities in Sicily, were like manner dealt he with other places upon the like 
; governed by the rule of the people, till ſuch occaſion. Not long after this, Theyo, a prince of 
time as Phalaris began to uſurp the ſtate of Agri- the Agrigentines, having diſpoſſeſſed Terillus of his 


therein, | quarrel by Anaxilus, lord of Meſſina, father-in-law 

This was that Phalaris, to whom Perillus, the to Terillus ;'and Gelon alſo was ſolicited by his fa- 
cunning artificer of a deteſtable engine, gave an ther- in- law, hero. Gelon was content, and in fine, 
hollow bull of braſs, wherein to incloſe men, and after divers conflicts, the Carthaginians, and other 
ſcorch them to death: praiſing the device with this Africans, led by Amilcar, were overthrown by * Ge- 


commendation ; that the noiſe of one tormented jon: and an hundred and fifty thouſand of them 
therein, ſhould be like the bellowing of a bull. left their bodies in Sicily. 


aauſing the firſt trial to be made upon himſelf. He Lacedemonians ſent for ſuccour, when Xerxes with 

reigned one and thirty years, faith Eauſebius ; others his huge army paſs'd the Helleſpont. He, for their 
give him but ſixteen; howſopver it were, one Te- relief, having armed thirty thouſand ſoldiers, and 
lemachus, in the end, fell upqh him with the whole two hundred ſhips, refuſed nevertheleſs to ſend 
multitude of Agrigentum, and ſtoned him to death; them into Greece, becauſe they refuſed him the com- 
; being thereto animated by Zeno, even whilſt the mandment of one of their armies, either by ſea or 
tyrant was tormenting the ſame Zeno to make him by land. So he uſed to their embaſſadors only this 
confeſs ſome matter of conſpiracy. 49:00 

After the death of Phalaris, the citizens recover- the army, by him prepared, to be the very flower 
ed their liberty, and enjoy'd it long, till Thero of the Greek nation. N e | . 


2 Pauſan, l. 6. » Herod. & Diod. 
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Nov this Gelon, the ſon of Dinomenes, had three 


gentum, and to exerciſe all manner of tyranny city Himera, the Carthaginians were drawn into the 
The tyrant gave a due reward to the inventor, by This Gelon it was, to whom the Arhenians and 


ſaying, That their ſpring was withered ; accounting 
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The Carthagiviang, after this greaz loſs receive, 
fearing the invaſion o their own country, ſent u 
it them nditions :  T bat from 
orth ifiee their childret» 


tO Sat 7 * 8 they ſhoul * 5 

fand talents of filver ; and preſent him with two 
armed ſhips, in ſign of amity. Theſe 

the Carthaginians net only willingly accepted, but 
with the two thouſand talents, and the ſhips for 
war, they ſent unto Demarata, Celon's wile,” a 
crown, valued at an hundred talents of gold, with 


other preſents, Whereby we ſee: that ſome nations 


and ſome natures are much the better for being well 
beaten. The wars ended, and Sicily in peace, Ge- 
lon beautified the temples of the gods, and erected: 
others in honour of them. So being exceedingly. 
beloved and honoured of his ſubjects, he left the 
world, and left for his ſucceſſor his brother Hero. 
Philiftus and Pliny report, that when his body 
was burnt, according to the cuſtom of that age, 
a dog of his, which always waited on him, ran 
into the fire, and ſuffered himſelf to be burnt with 
him. jt) ortho 
To Gelon, Hiero his brother ſucceeded ; a man 
rude, cruel, covetous, and ſo ſuſpicious of his bre- 
thren Polyzelus and Thraſybulus, as he ſought by all 
means to deſtroy them. . Notwithſtanding all this; 
by the converſation which he had with Simonidas, 
he became of better condition, and greatly delighted 
with the ſtudy of good arts. Divers quarrels he had, 
as well with Theron of Agrigentum, as with other ci- 
ties: all which he ſhortly after compounded, and 
gave a notable overthrow to the Carthaginians, 
whom Xerxes had incited to. invade Sicily, fearing 
the ſuccours which Gelon had prepared, to aid the 
Grecians, againſt him. He alſo overthrew in battel, 
Thraſydeus the ſon of Theron, and thereby reſtored 
the prigentines to their former liberty. But in the 
end he loſt the love of the Syracuſians; and after he 
had reigned eleven years, he left the kingdom to 
his brother Thraſzbulys, who became, a moſt unjuſt 
and bloody tyrant. Thraſybulus enjoy'd his prin- 
cipality no longer than ten months. For notwith- 
ſtanding the force of mercenary ſoldiers, which he 
entertained for his guards, he was beaten out of 
Syracuſe by the citizens; to whom, being beſieg- 
ed in Acradina, he reſtored the government, and 
was baniſhed the iſland. From thence he failed 
into Greece, where he died a private man, among 
the Locrians. 
And now had the Syracuſians recovered again 
their former liberty, as all the reſt of the cities did, 
after which they had never ſought, had the ſucceſ- 
ſors of Gelon inherited his virtue, as they did the 
principality of Syracuſe. For in all changes. of e- 
ſtates, . the preſervation ought to anſwer the acqui- 
ſition. Where a liberal, valiant, and adviſed prince, 
hath obtained any new ſigniory, and added it to 
that of his own, or exalted himſelf from being a pri- 
vate man, to the dignity of a prince; it behoveth 
the ſucceſſor to maintain it by the ſame way and 
art, by which it was gotten. - | 
. To conclude, Syracuſe (tho? not without blows, 
ere ſhe could cleanſe her ſelf of the creatures and 
lovers of Gelon) was now again become miſtreſs of 


her ſelf, and held her ſelf free well near threeſcore 
years, to the time of Dionyſius; tho ſhe were in 
the mean while greatly indangered by a citizen of 


her own, called Tindario. 
Nov, to prevent the greatneſs. of any one 

them, for the ſuture, they deviſed a kind of ba- 
niſhment of ſuch among them as were ſuſpected; 


taking pattern from the Athenian Oftraciſm. They 


8 


called this cheir new deviſed judgment of ens 


Petaliſaus, wherein every one wrote upon an olive 
leaf (as at bens they wrote upon ſhells) the name 
of him, whom he would have expelled the city 
He that had moſt ſuffrages againſt him, was be. 
niſhed ior five years. Hereby, in a ſhort] time it 
came to pals, that choſe ot judgment, and beſt able 
to govern the common-wealth, were by the worſt 
able, either ſuppreſs d or thruſt out ot the city. 
Yea, ſuch as feared this law, tho they had not ya 
felt it, withdrew themſelves as ſecretly as they could; 
ſeeking ; ſome place of more ſecurity, wherein to 
maintain themſelves. And good reaſon they had ſo 
to do; ſeeing there is nothing ſo terrible in any 
ſtate, as a powerful and authoriſed ignorance. But 
this law laſted not long. For their neceſſity taught 
them to aboliſh. it, and reſtore again the wiſer or: 
to the government; from which, the nobility ha- 
ving practiſed to baniſh one another, the ſtate be- 
came al popular. But after a while, being 
invaded by Ducetius, king of the Sicilians, that in- 
habited the inner part of the iſland (who had al. 
ready taken Enna, and ſome other of the Grecian 
cities, and overthrown the army of the Agrigentines) 
the Syracufians lent forces againſt him, command- 
ed by an unworthy citizen of theirs,” called Bolcop. 
This their captain made nothing ſo much haſte 
to find Ducetius, againſt whom he was imploy'd, 
as he did to fly from the army he led, as ſoon as 
Ducetius preſented him battel. So, for want of 
conduct, the greateſt number of the Syracu/ians 
periſhed. _ l 0 
But making better choice among thoſe whom 
they had baniſhed, they levy other troops: by 
whom, in concluſion, Ducetius being beaten, ſub- 
mitteth himſelf, and is conſtrained to leave the 
iſland for a time. Yet it was not long ere he re- 
turned again, and built the city Collatina on the 
ſea-ſide. | 
Ducetius being dead; all the Greek cities did in 
a ſort acknowledge Syracuſe : Trinacia excepted; 
which alſo by force of arms, in the ſourſcore and 
fifth Olympiad, they brought to reaſon. 

But they do not long enjoy this their ſuperinten- 
dency. For the citizens of Leontium, being op- 
preſs d by them, ſeek aid from the Athenians, about 
the ſixth year of the Peloponneſian war. In this ſuit 
they prevailed by the eloquence of Gorgias their 
orator; and got an hundred 4thenian gallies to 
ſuccour them, under the leading of Laches, and 
Charoades. To this fleet the Leontines and their 
partners added one hundred more ; with which for- 
ces, and with ſome ſupplies brought by Sophocles, 
Pythodorus, Eurymedon, and other Athenian cap- 
tains, they invaded the territories of the Syracuſfi- 
ans, and their ifans ; won and loft divers pla- 
ces; took Meſſina ;, and in the ſeventh year of the 
Peloponneſian war, loſt it again. They alſo, at 
the ſame time, attempred Himera, but in van. 
The fire of this quarrel took hold upon many ci- 
ties, which invaded each other's territory with great 
violence. But when they had wearied themſelves 
on all hands, and yet could ſee no iſſue of the war; 
the Leontines, without the advice of the Athenian, Bl 
came to an accord with the Syracuſians, and were Bi 
the Athenians, who hoped to have greatned them- Bl 
ſelves. in Sicily, by the diviſion and civil war, wee Bl 
diſappointed of their expectation, by the good 
agreement of the Sicilians, and fain to be gon 
with the broken remainder of their fleet, Thi 
they knew not how to amend ; but (according t 
the cuſtom of popular eſtates) by taking revenge 
upon their own commanders. So they baniſhed | 
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Ch ap. 1.5 
„ and Sopboctes, and laid an heavy fine 
* a 2 ESbortiy after this, followed che 
moft memorable war that ever was made by the 
Greeks in Sicily 3 which was that of the Athenians. 
aoainſt the Selinuntines and Syracuſtans, in favour 
of the cities of Egeſta, Leontium, and Catana. 
They of Selinus had oppreſſed the Egeſtans, and 
they of Syracuſe the Leontines, and the Catanians; 
which was the ground of the war. For the Athe- 
nians undertook the protection of their old friends 3 
and, in hatred of the Athenians, aid from Lacede- 
„un was ſent to the Syracuſians. The Lacedemo- 
„ans dealt plainly, having none other end than 
that which they pretended, namely, to help a peo- 
ple of their own tribe, that craved their ſuccour, 
being in diſtreſs. The Athenians ſcarce knew what 
to pretend, for their preparations were ſo great, as 
diſcovered their intent to be none other than the con- 
queſt of the whole iſland ; yet they, which had called 
them in, were ſo blinded with their own paſſions, 
that they would not believe their own eyes, which 
preſented unto them a fleet and army far greater 
than the terrible report of fame had made it. 4 
In this expedition the city of Athens had engaged 
all her power, as regarding not only the greatneſs 
of the enterprize, but the neceſſity of finiſhing it 
in a ſhort 126 of time. For the Lacedemonians 
(as hath already been ſhewed in due place) ſtood at 
chat time in ſuch broken terms of peace with Athens, 
as differed not much from open war. Wherefore 
it was thought neceſſary either to ſpare no coſt in 
this great expedition, or altogether to forbear it, 
which was likely to be hindered by wars at home, 
if their proceedings were ſlack abroad. And ſure- 
ly, had not the deſire of the Athenians been over- 
paſſionate, the arguments of NVicias had cauſed them 
to abſtain from ſo chargeable a buſineſs, and to re- 
ſerve their forces for a more needful uſe. But young 
counſels prevailed againſt the authority of ancient 
men, that were more regardful of fatty than of 
honour, | 
Of this buſineſs mention hath been already made, 
in that which we have written of the Peloponneſian 
war. But what was there delivered in general terms, 
as not concerning the affairs of Greece, otherwiſe 
than by conſequence, doth in this place require a 
more perfect relation, as a matter wherein the whole 
ſtate of Sicily was like to have felt a great con- 
verſion. | 5 
Though Alcibiades had prevailed againſt Nicias, 
in exhorting the people to this great voyage; 
yet Nicias, together with Alcibiades and Lamachus, 
was appointed to be one of the chief commanders 
therein. 2 48 
Theſe had commiſſion and direction, as well to 
ſuccour the Segeſaus, and to re-eſtabliſh the Leon- 
tines, caſt out of their places by the Syracuſians, as 
allo by force of arms to ſubject the Syracufians, 
and all their adherents in Sieihy, and compel them 
by tribute to acknowledge the Atbenians for their 
ſupreme lords. To effect which, the fore- named 
captains were ſent off with an hundred and thirty 
gallies, and five thouſand one hundred ſoldiers, be- 
lides the thirty ſhips of burden, which tranſported 
their victuals, engines, and other munitions for the 
War; and theſe were Athenians, Mantineans, Nho- 
dians, and Candians : * there were, beſides theſe, fix 


thouſand Megarians light armed, with thirty horſe- 


With theſe troops and fleets they arrive at Rhe- 
Lum, where the Rhegians reſuſe to give them entry; 
but ſell them victuals for their money. From 
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chene they ſent to the Egefanr, to know what tra- 
ſure they would contribute towards the war, ſecing, 


for their ſakes, they had emered thereinto. But 
they found, by their anfwers, that theſe Egeſtang 
were poor, and that they had abuſed the Atbenian 
ambatkdors with falſe ſhews of gold, having in all 
but thirty talents. The Athenians further were 
difcouraged, when they found that the Rhegian:s, 
their ancient friends, and allied unto the Leontines, 
refuſed to truft them within their walls. Hereupon 
Nicias adviſeth to depart towards the Helinuntines, 
and to force them, or perſwade them to an agree- 
ment with the Egeftans ; as likewiſe to ſee what dil- 
burſements the Egeſtans could make, and fo re- 
turn again into Greece, and not to waſte Arhens in a 
needlets war. Alcibiades, on the other ſide, would 
ſollicit the cities of Sicily to confederacy againſt the 
Syracuſtans, and Selinuntines, whereby to force them 
unto reſtitution of all that they had raken from the 
Leontines. Lamachus, he periwades them to aſſail 
Syracuſe it ſelf, before it were prepared aglinſt them. 
But in the end (being excluded out of divers cities) 
they furprize Catana ; and there they take new 
counſel how to proceed. "Thence they employed. 
Nicias to thoſe of Egefla, who received from them 
thirty talents towards his charges, and one hundred 
and twenty talents more there were of the ſpoils they 
had gotten-in the iſland. Thus, the ſummer being 
ſpent in idle conſultations and vain attempts, the 
Athenians prepare to aſſail Syracuſe. But Alcibiades, 
having been accuſed at home in his abſence, was 
ſent for back by the Athenians, to make his anſwer, 
and the army was left to the conduct of N;cias and 
Lamachns. Theſe commanders obtain a landing- 
place very near unto Syracuſe, by this device. 
They employ to Syracuſe an inhabitant of Catanu, 
whom they truſt; and inſtruct him to promiſe unto 
the Syracuſians, that he would deliver into their 
hands all the Athenians within Catana. Hereupon 
the byrach fans draw thitherward with their beſt 
forces. But in the mean while, the Aihenians ſet— 
ting ſail from Catana, arrive at Syracuſe, where they 
land at fair caſe, and fortify themſelves againſt the 
town, Shortly after this, they fight, and the Syra- 
cuſians had the loſs; but the Athenians wanting 
horſe, could not purſue their victory to any great 
effect. They then retire themſelves, with a reſolu- 
tion to refreſh their army at Catana, for the winter- 
ſeaſon. From thence they made an attempt upon 
Meſſina, hoping to have taken it by an intelligence, 
but in vain 3 for Alcibiates had diſcovered ſuch as 
were traitors within the city to the Me/inians. This 
he now did, in deſpight of his own citizens the 
Athenians, becauſe they had recalled him from his 
command, with a purpoſe either to have put him to 
death, or to have baniſhed him, whereof being aſ- 
ſured by his friends, he took his way towards the 
Lacedemonians, and to them he gave miſchievous 
counſel againſt his country. While this winter yet 
laſted, the Syracuſiaus ſent ambaſſadors to L.acede- 
mon and Corinth for aid; as likewiſe the A:henian 


- captains in Sicily, fend to Athens for ſupplies ; which 


both the one and the other obtained. * 

In the ſpring following (which was the beginning 
of the eighteenth year of the Peloponneſian war) the 
Athenians in Sicily fail from the port of Catana to 
Megara, forſaken of the inhabitants; from whence 
foraging the country, they obtain ſome ſmall victo- 
ries over the ſtragling Syracuflans; and, at their re- 
turn to Catana, they receive 'a ſupply of two hun- 
dred men at arms, but without horſe, which they 
hoped to furniſh in the iſland, from the Segeftans, 
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and other their adherents: they were alſo ſtrength · 
ned with a company of archers, and with three hun- 
dred talents in money. | | 


Hereupon they take courage, and encamp near 


1 6 upon the banks of the great port, repel- 
e Syracufians that ſallied to impeach their 
intrenchments. They alſo received from their con- 


federates four hundred horſe-men, with two hundred 


other horſe, to mount their men at arms. Syracu/e 
was now in effect block*d up, ſo as hardly any ſuc- 
cours could enter, but ſuch as were able to force 
their paſſage: yet the Athenians receive divers loſſes ; 
among which it was not the leaſt, that Lamachas, 
one of their beſt commanders, was ſlain. 

In the mean while, Gylippus and Python, with the 
Lacedemonian and Corinthian forces, arrive, and 
take land at Himera. The citizens of Himera, and 
of Gela, together with the Helinuntines, join with 
them ; ſo that with theſe, and his own troops, Gy- 
lippus ventured to march over. land towards Syracuſe. 
The Syracaſians ſend a part of their forces to meet 
him, and conduct him. The Athenians prepare to 


encounter them, expecting his arrival near unto the 


city, upon a place of advantage. At the firſt en- 
counter they had the better of their enemies, by rea- 
ſon that the Syracuſian horſe-men could not come to 
fight in thoſe ſtreights ; but ſoon after, Gylippus, 
charging them again, brake them, and conſtrained 
Nicias to fortify himſelf within his camp. Where- 
upon Nicias made the ſtate of his affairs known by 
his letters to the Auhenians; ſhewing,, that without 
great ſupplies by ſea and land, the enterprize would 
be loſt, together with the ſmall army remaining. 
Theſe letters received, the Aibenians appoint two 
other generals, Eurymedon and Demoſthenes, to join 
with Nicias 3 the one they diſpatch preſently with 
ſome ſupply ; the other 8 ſend after him in the 
ſpring following. wth 
In the mean while Gylippus, at Syracuſe, fights 
with the Athenians both by fea and land; ſometimes 
with ill, ſometimes with good ſucceſs; but in con- 
cluſion, he took from them their fort near unto 
Syracuſe, at the promontory called Plymmyrrium, 
wherein the Athenians loft their treaſure, and a great 
part of all their proviſions. . Notwithſtanding which 
loſs, and that the Athenians themſelves in Greece 
were (in effect) beſieged within 4:hens, by the 
Lacedemonians; yet were they moſt obſtinate in pro- 
ſecuting the war in Sicily, and diſpatched away 
Demoſthenes with new ſuccours. Demoſthenes, in 
his way towards. Sicily, encountered with Polyanthes 
the Corinthian with his fleet, both the captains being 
bound for Ficilyj; the one to ſuccour Nicias, the 
other Gylippus. The loſs between them was in ef- 
fect equal, and neither ſo broken, but that each of 
them proſecuted the enterprize they had in hand. 
But before the ſuccours arrive to either, Gylippus and 
Ariſton had aſſailed the Athenians in the great port 
of Syracuſe, and in a ſea- fight put them to the 
worſt, to the great diſcouragement of the Athenians. 
On the neck of this, Demoſthenes arrived with 
ſeventy-three gallies, charged with foot- men; and 
(blaming the ſloth of Nzcias) he invaded the Syra- 
4/ians the ſame day that he arrived. But he made 
more haſte than he had good ſpeed, being ſhame- 
tully beaten and repulſed with great loſs. Here- 
upon Demoſthenes and Eurymedon determine to. rife 
up from before Syracuſe, and return to the ſuccour 
of Athens ; but Nicias diſputed to the contrary, 
pretending that he had good intelligence within Syra- 
cuſe, whereby he learned that the town could not 
long hold out. 
Wo hatſoever Nicias's intelligence was, upon the 
arrival of a new ſupply into the town, the Atbe- 
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Catana, had not an eclipſe of the moon, boding (4, 
was thought) ill ſucceſs, cauſed them to defer theit 
departure. But this ſuperſtition coſt them dear. 
For the Syracuſians, Lacedemonians, and Cy. 
rinthians, with ſeventy-ſeven ſail of gallies, / en. 
tered the great port of Syracuſe, wherein the the. 
nians kept their fleet, and whereon (ay had fortified 
themſelves. The Athenians, in the lame port, en. 
countered them with eighty-fix gallies, commandeq 
by Eurymedon; in which the Athenian fleet was bea. 
ten by the leſſer number, and Eurymedon ſlain. Noy, 


though it were ſo that the Syracuſians received the 
more loſs by land (for the fight was general ;) yet 


when the Athenians were beaten by ſea, in which 
kind they thought themſelves invincible, they were 
wonderfully caſt down. For it was well faid of Gylippys 
to the Syracu/ians ; When any people do find them. 
ſelves vanquiſhed in that manner of fight, and with 
thoſe weapons in which they perſwade themſelves that 
they exceed all others, they not only loſe their reputation, 
but their courage. The Athenians, beſides the gal- 
lies ſunk and wrack'd, had 17 taken and poſſeſſed by 
the enemy; and with great labour and loſs they de- 
fended the reſt from being fired, having drawn them 
within a palliſado, in one corner of the port, unadvi. 
ſedly; for it is as contrary to a ſea-war, to thruſt ſhipg 
into a ſtreight room and corner, as it is to ſcatter 
foot in a plain field againſt horſe; the one ſubſiſting 
by being at large, the other by cloſe embatteling. 
The Syracuſians having now weakened the the. 
nian fleet, reſolve to impriſon them within the port. 
And to that purpoſe they range all their gallies in 
the mouth of the haven, being abqut a mile over, 
and there they came to anchor; filling the out-let 
with all manner of veſſels, which they man moſt 
ſtrongly, becauſe the Athenians, being now made 
deſperate, ſhould not with double ranks of gallies 
break through the Syracuſian fleet, which lay but 
ſingle, becauſe they were forced to range themſelves 
over all the out-let of the port. They therefore 
not only moored themſelves ſtrongly by their anchors, 
but chained the ſides of their gallies together, and 
laid behind them again certain ſhips, which ſerved 
in the former war for victuallers; to the end, that 


if any of their gallies were ſunk, or the chain which 


Joined them to their fellows broken, the Athenians 
might yet find themſelves a ſecond time entangled 
and arreſted. To diſorder alſo thoſe Athenian gal- 
lies which came on in form of a wedge, to break 
through and force a paſſage, the Syracuſians had left 


within theſe gallies and ſhips inchained together a 


certain number of looſe ones, to ſtop their courſe 
and fury; for where the way of any veſſel uſing oar 
or fails is broken, and their ſpeed fore-ſlowed, they 
cannot force with any weight and violence the re- 
ſiſtance oppoſing. 

On the other ſide, the Athenians knew that they 
were utterly loſt, except, with an invincible reſolu- 
tion, they could make their way, and break down 
this great bridge of boats; or (at leaſt) force a paſ- 
ſage through them in ſome part or other; which they 
reſolve to hazard with all their ſhipping (to the num- 
ber of one hundred and ten of all ſorts) and with 
all the ſtrength of their land-army, in them em- 
barked. But the gallies, which were within the 
bridge of boats, did ſo diſorder the Athenian fleet, 
ere they came to force the bridge, as, albeit ſome 
few of them had broken through the chains; Jet, 
being ſtopped by the ſhips without, and affailed b) 
other looſe gallies of the Syracuſians, which Were 
purpoſely left at large in the ſea, they were either 
taken or ſunk. Three great diſadvantages the Athe- 


nians had; the firſt, that fighting within a w_ | 
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| it were) in a ſtreight, they had no room to 
2 7 5 nk] nor to free themſelves one from 
another, being entangled ; the ſecond, that having 
over-peſtered their gallies with ſoldiers, who uſed 
offenſive arms of darts and ſlings, they had not place 
upon the decks to ſtretch their arms; the third was, 
the diſcomfortable end for which they fought, name- 
ly, to force a paſſage, by which they might ſave 
themſelves by running away. To be ſhort, the 
fight was no leſs terrible than the confuſion, the 
laughter great on all ſides, and the noiſe and the 
cries ſo loud and lamentable, as that no direction 
could be heard. But in the end, the Athenians, as 
many as ſurvived, were beaten back to the land, 
with the loſs of ſixty of their gallies, broken, funk, 
or abandoned. The Syracufians did alſo loſe twenty 
of theirs, with Python, the commander of the Co- 
yinthians. The reſt of the Atbenian gallies run- 
ning themſelves into the bottom of the port, ſaved 
themſelves by the Help and countenance of the 
land-army, there fortified. In this deſperate eſtate 

the Athenian. commanders go to counſel. Demo/- 
:henes perſwades them to furniſh with freſh ſoldiers 
thoſe few gallies which remained; and, while the 
Hyracuſians were triumphing, and made ſecure by 
their preſent victory, to ſet upon them, and forcing 
their way out of the port, to return to Athens. 
This was no ill counſel ; for, as we have heard of 
many great captains (yea, the greateſt number of 
all that have been victorious) that have neglected 
the ſpeedy proſecution of a beaten enemy ; ſo might 
we produce many examples of thoſe, who, having 
ſlept ſecurely in the boſom of good ſucceſs, have 
been ſuddenly awakened by the rallied companies 


the honour and advantage formerly gotten, - But 
Nicias oppoſeth the advice of Demoſthenes ; others 
ſay, that the ſea-men were againſt it. Whereupon 
abandoning their gallies, they all reſolve to march 


ZZ S550 Cr ie 


ſome more favourable fortune ſhould call them 
thence. On the other ſide, Gylippus, and other the 
Lacedemonian and Corinthian captains, with Hermo- 
crates, exhort the Hracuſians to put themſelves pre- 
ſently into the field, and to ſtop all the paſſages 
leading to thoſe cities of their enemies, to which the 
Athemans might make their retreat. But man 
were weary, and many were wounded, and many. 
of them thought that they had done enough for the 
preſent. Which humour in ſome of our comman- 
| ders at Cagez, loſt us both the Indian fleet, and the 
ſpoils of many other neighbouring places. Hermo- 
crates the Syracufian, finding it a loſt labour to per- 
iwade his countrymen to any haſty proſecution, de- 
viſed this good ſtratagem, thereby to gain time; 
not doubting, but that after a day or two, he ſhould 
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bhborſe-men out of Syracuſe by night, willing them 
do find Vicias, and face = ad ap that 
chey were of the Atbenians faction) to give him ad- 
ce not to march away oyer-haſtily from the place 
wherein he was fortified ; alledging, that the Syra- 
cufrans had lodged their army, which could not 
long ſtay there upon the paſlages and places of ad- 
vantage, leading towards the cities of their allies. 
Theſc ridings Nicias eaſily believed, and put off 
his Journey to the third day; for men newly bea- 
een, are (tor the moſt part) more fearful than wiſe, 
and to them every thiſtle in the field appears, by 
. 3 at arms. WR 
The third day (leaving all their gallies, and all 
2 baggage) they remove, being 8 and pur- 
_ with the lamentable out-cries of thoſe that were 
ck and hurt, whom they abandon to the cure of 


of a broken army, and have thereby loſt again all 


over- land to the cities of their confederates, till 


draw them willingly out. He ſent two or three 


of the Wort p. 558 


their enemy's ſwords, The reſt march away, to 
the number of forty thouſand, and make their firſt 
paſſage by force over the river of Azapus, notwith- 
ſtanding the oppoſition of their enemies. But being 
every day charged in their marches; and by the 


Syracufian horſe- men beaten in from foraging and 


proviſion of food, they grow weak and heartleſs. 
The Hracuſiaus alſo poſſeſs the mountain Lepas, by 
which they were to paſs towards Camerina, and 
thereby force them to fall back again 'towards the 
ſea-coaſt, and to take what way they could, being 
unable to proceed in their journey intended. Many 
hard ſhifs they made in difficult paſſages, and blind 
marches by night, which they were tain to endure, 
as having none other means to eſcape from the ene- 
my that purſued them, and held them waking with 
continua] ſkirmiſhing. To keep all in order, Ni- 
cias undertook the leading of the vanguard; and 
Demoſihenes conducted the rear. At the river Eri- 
neus, Nicias takes the ſtart of a whole night's march, 
leaving Demoſthenes to make the retreat, who being 
encompaſſed, and over- preſſed with numbers, ſurren- 
ders himſelf. The conditions he obtained, were 
far better than he could have hoped for; and the 
faith of his enemies far worſe than he ſuſpected; 
for he was afterwards, with Njcias, murthered in pri- 
ſon. The army of Demoſthenes being diſſolved, 
they purſue Nicias with the greater courage, who 
being utterly broken upon the paſſage of the river 
Aſinarus, ſurrendered himſelf to Gylippus upon 
honeſt conditions. Gylippus ſought to preſerve him, 
and to have had the honour to have brought theſe 
two to Sparta; Nicias, as a noble enemy to the La- 
cedemonians, and who, at the overthrow which they 
received at Pylus, by the Athenians, had ſaved the 
lives of the yanquiſhed ; Demoſthenes, as one that 
had done to Lacedemon the greateſt hurt. Hermo- 
crates alſo, the commander of the Syracu/ian army, 
diſſwaded the reſt, by all the art he had, from uſing 
any barbarous violence after ſo noble a victory. 
But the cruel and cowardly fort (cowardiſe and cruelty 
being inſeparable paſſions) prevailed, and cauſed 
theſe brave captains to be miſerably murthered ;, one 
part of their ſoldiers to be ſtarved in loathſom pri- 
{ons, and the reſt fold for ſlaves. This was the ſuc- 
ceſs of the Sicilian war, which took end at the ri- 
ver Aſſinarus, the twenty-fourth day of May, in 
the ninety-firſt Olympiad. 

The Athenians being beaten out of Sicily, the 


Egeſtans (for whoſe defence againſt the Selinuntines, 


this late war had been taken in hand) fearing the 


victorious Syracuſians, ſought help from the Cartha- 


ginians, to whom they offered themſelves and their 
city as their vaſſals. The Carthaginians, though 
ambitious enough of enlarging their dominion in $S;- 
cidy, yet conſidering the proſperity of the Syracu- 
fians, and their late victories over the Athenians, 


they ſtaid a while to diſpute of the matter, whether 


they ſhould refuſe or accept the offer made unto 
them; for the Selinuntines were ſtreightly allied to 
the-Syracu/ians, as may appear by what is paſt. In 
the end, the ſenators of Carthage reſolve upon the 
enterprize ; and (by a trick of their Panic wit) to 
ſeparate the Hracuſians from the Selinuntines, they 
ſend embaſſadors to Syracuſe ; praying that city, as 
in the behalf of the Egeflans, to compel the Selinun- 
tines to take reaſon, and to reſt content with ſo much 
of the lands in queſtion, as they of Syracuſe ſhould 
think meet to allow them. The Syracuſians approved 
the motion, for it tended to their own honour. But 
the Selinuntines would make no ſuch appointment; 
rather they took it ill, that the Syracuſſans, with 
whom they had run one courſe of fortune in the 
Athenian war, 'ſhould offer to trouble them by in- 
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terpoſing as arbitrators, in a buſineſs that them- 
ſelves could end by force. This was right as the 
Carthaginians would have it. For now could they 
of Selinus with an ill 
and the Syracufians as ill grant it unto thoſe that 
had refuſed to ſtand to the arbitrement, which the 
Carthaginians would have into their hands. 
Hereupon an army of three hundred thouſand men 
is ſet out from Carthage, under the conduct of Han- 
nibal, nephew to that Amilcar, who (as you have 
heard before) was overthrown with the great Car- 
thaginian army at Himera by Gelon. Hannibal was 
exceeding greedy of this employment, that he might 
take revenge, as well of his uncle's as of his father's 


death, the one of them having been ſlain by the Hi- 


merans, the other by thoſe of Selinus. Both theſe ci- 
ties Hannibal, in this war, won by force of arms, 
ſack'd them and burnt. them; and having taken 
three thouſand of the Himerans priſoners, he cauſed 
them to be led unto the place where Amilcar was 
ſlain, and buried them there, 

After this followed ſome trouble at Syracuſe, oc- 
caſioned by the baniſhment of Hermocrates, who 
had lately been general of the Syracuſian forces 
againſt the Arhenians. The malice of his enemies 
had ſo far prevailed with the ingrateful multitude, 
that he was condemned to exile tor his mere vir- 


tue, at ſuch time as he was aiding the Lacedemo- 


nians in their war againſt Athens, wherein he did 
great ſervice. All the honeſter ſort within Syra- 
cuſe were ſorry for the injury done unto him, and 
ſought to have him repealed. Hermocrates him- 
ſelf returning into Sicily, gathered an army of ſix 


thouſand, with which he began to repair Selinus, 


and by many noble actions, laboured to win the 
love of his citizens; but the faction that oppoſed 
him was the ſtronger. Wherefore he was ad- 
viſed to ſeize upon a gate of Syracuſe, with ſome 


ſtrength of men, whereby his friends within the 
town might have the better means to riſe againſt 


the adverſe party. This he did ; but preſently 
the multitude fell to arms, and ſet upon him, in 
which contlict he was ſlain. *But his ſon-in-law, 
Dionyſius, ſhall make them wiſh Hermocrates alive 
again. a 


T. | 


Of Dionyſius he zyrant 3 and others, following him 
in Syracuſe. 


FLORES jracufaans had enjoyed their liberty 


about threeſcore years, from the death of 
Jhraſybulus, to the death of Hermocrates; at which 


time Dionyſius was raiſed up by God to take re- 


venge, as well of their cruelty towards ſtrangers, as 
of their ingratitude towards their own beſt citizens. 


For, before the time of Dionyſius, they had made it 


their paſtime to reward the virtue of their worthieſt 


commanders with death or diſgrace ; which cuſtom 
they muſt now be taught to amend. 

Dionyſius obtained the principality of Syracuſe, 
by the ſame degrees that many others before him 
had made themſelves maſters of other cities, and 
of Syracuſe itſelf. For, being made Prætor, and com- 
manding their armies againſt the Carthaginians 
and other their enemies, he behaved himſelf ſo 
well, that he got a general love among the peo- 
ple and men of war. Then began he to follow 


the example of Piſiſtratus, that made himſelt 


Lord of Atbens; obtaining a band of fix hundred 
men to defend his perſon ; under pretence, that 
his private enemies, being traiterouſſy affected to 
the ſtate of Syracu/e, had laid plots how to mur- 
ther him, becauſe of his good ſervices. He dou- 
bled the pay of the ſoldiers ; alledging, that it would 
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race crave aid of Syracuſe, 
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encourage them to fight manfully ; but intend 


thereby to affine them to himſelf. He perſwadef 


the citizens to call home out of exile thoſe that ud 


been baniſhed, which were the beft men of Syracuſe; 
and theſe were afterwards at his devotion, as oblige 
unto him by ſo great a benefit. His firſt favour 
among the Syracuſians, grew from his accuſation of 
the principal men. It is the delight of baſe ple 
to reign over their betters; wherefore, gladly did 
he help them to break down, as fetters impriſoning 
their liberty, the bars that held it under ſafe cuſtods” 
Long it was not, ere the chief citizens had found 
whereat he aimed. But what they ſaw, the people 
would not ſee; and ſome that were needy, and 
knew not how to get offices without his help, were 
willing to help him, though they knew his purpoſes 
to be ſuch, as would make all the city to ſmart. 
He began early to hunt after the tyranny, being but 
twenty-five years of age when he obtained it: be- 
like, it was his deſire to reign long. His firſt 
work of making himſelf abſolute lord in Syracuſe, 


was the poſſeſſion of the citade] ; wherein. was much 


good proviſion, and under it the gallies were moored. 
This he obtained by allowance of the people ; and 
having done this, he cared for no more, but declared 
himſelf without all ſhame or fear : the army, the 
chief citizens reſtored by him from baniſhment, all 
the needy ſort within Syracuſe, that could not thrive 
by honeſt courſes ; and ſome neighbour- towns bound 
unto him, either for his help in war, or for eſta- 
bliſhing the faction reigning at that preſent, were 
wholly affected to his aſſiſtance. Having therefore 


gotten the citadel into his hands, he needed no more, 
ſave to aſſure what he had already. He ſtrengthen- 


ed himſelf by divers marriages ; taking firſt to wife 
the daughter of Hermocrates, and after her, two at 
once; the one a Locrian, Doris, by whom he had 
Dionyfius, his ſucceſſor 3 the other Ariſtomache, the 
daughter of Hipparinus, and ſiſter to Dion, honou- 
rable men in Syracuſe, which bare unto him many 
children, that ſerved to fortify him with new alliances, 

Yet it was not long ere ſome of the Syracuſians 
(envying his proſperity) incited the multitude, and 
took arms againſt him, even in the novelty of his 
rule. But their enterprize was more paſſionately 


than wiſely governed. He had ſhamefully been 


beaten by the Carthaginians at Gela; which as it 


vexed the Sicilian men at arms, making them ſuſpect 


that it was his purpoſe to let the Carihaginians walte 
all, that he might afterwards take poſſeſſion of the 
deſolate places; ſo it inflamed them with a deſire to 
free themſelves from his tyranny. They departed 
therefore from him, and marched haſtily to Syracuſe, 
where they found friends to help them: there they 
forced his palace, ranſacked his treaſures, and ſo 
ſhamefully abuſed his wife, that, for the grief there- 
of, ſhe poiſoned her ſelf. But he follow'd their heels 
apace, and firing a gate of the city by night, entered 
ſoon enough to take revenge, by making a ſpeedy rid- 
dance of them; for he ſpared none of his known, no, 
not of his ſuſpected enemies. After that, he grew 
ſo doubtful of his life, as he never durſt truſt barber 
to trim him, nor any perſon, no, not ſo much as his 
brother, to enter into his chamber unſtripped and 
ſearched. He was the greateſt robber of the peop!e 
that ever reigned in any ſtate; and withal the mol: 
unreſpectively cruel. 

After this, he ſeparated with fortification that par 
of the city called the iſland, from the reſt ; like 
the Spaniard did the citadel of Antwerp : therein he 
lodged his treaſures and his guards. r 

He then began to make war upon the free citis 
of Sicily; but while he lay before Herbeſſe, an 1 
land town, the Syracu/ians rebelled againſt him; ſo 


as, with great difficulty, he recovered his . 
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whence, having allured the eld ſoldiers of the 
Campinians, who forced their pafſige through the 
city with twelve hundred horſe, he again recovered 
the maſtery. over the Syrarufians : aid when eds 
tirade of them were buſted in gathering in their har 
veſt, he difarmed all the townſmen"remaining, and 
new ſt ned the fort of the iſland with a double 
wall. He incloſed that part alſo called Zpipoles'z 
which, with threeſcore thouſand labourers, he tiniſh- 
ed in three weeks, being * * in compals. 
He then built two hundred new gallies, and repair- 
ed one hundred and ten of the old; forged one hun- 
dred and forty thouſand targets, with as many 
ſwords and head- pieces, with fourteen thouſand 
corſlets, and all other ſuitable arms. Which done, 
he ſent word to the Carthaginians (greatly enfeebled 
by the plague) that except they would abandon the 
Greek towns which they held in Sirily, he would 
make war upon them; and, not ſtaying for anſwer, 
he took the ſpoil of all the Phenician ſhips and 
merchandiſe within his ports; as king Philip the 
ſecond did of our Engliſh before the war in our late 
queen's time. He then goes to the field with four- 
{core thouſand foot and three thonſand horſe; and 
ſends his brother Leptines to ſea with two hundred 
gallies and five hundred ſhips of burthen. Moſt 
of the towns which held for Carthage, yielded unto 
him, ſaving Panormus, Segeſta or Egeſta, Ancyre, 
Motya, and Entella. Of theſe, he firſt won Motya 
by aſſault, and put all therein to the ſword ; but 
before Egeſta he loſt a great part of his army, by a 
ſally of the citizens. In the mean while Himilco ar- 
rives, but ere he took land, he loſt in a fight at ſea 
with Leptines fifty ſhips of war, and five thouſand 
ſoldiers, beſides many ſhips of burthen. This not- 
withſtanding, he recovered again Motya upon his 
firſt deſcent. From thence marching towards Me. 
na, he took Lypara, and (ſoon after) Meſſina, and 
razed it -to the ground, Now began Diony/ius 
greatly to doubt his eftate. He therefore fortified 
all the places he could in the territory of the Leon- 
tines, by which he ſuppoſed that Himilco would paſs 
toward Syracuſe, and he himſelf took the field again 
with 34000 foot and 1000 horſe. Now, hear- 
ing that Himilco had divided his army into two 
parts, marching with the one half over-land, and 
ſending Mago with the other by ſea: he ſent Lep- 
tines his brother to encounter Mago. But Leptines 
was utterly beaten by the Carthaginians ; twenty 
thouſand of his men were ſlain, and an hundred of 
his gallies loſt. It is very ſtrange, and hardly cre- 
dible, which yet good authors tell us, that one city 
ſhould be able to furniſh five hundred fail of ſhips, 
and two hundred gallies (for ſo many did Syracuſe 
arm in this war;) and more ſtrange it is, that in a 


battel at ſea, without any great artillery or muſket- 


ſhot, twenty thouſand ſhould be flain in one fight. 
In all our fights againſt the Turts, of which that at 
Lepanto was the moſt notable, we hear of no ſuch 
number loft ; nor in any other fight by ſea, that 
ever happened in our age, nor before us. When 
Charles the fifth went to beſiege Algier, he had in 
all his fleet, tranſports and others, but two hundred 
and fifty fail of ſhips, and ſixty- five gallies: for the 
turniſhing of which flect he ſought help from all the 
cities and ports of Spain, Naples, and the reſt of 
Italy. But in old times it was the manner to carry 
into the field, upon extremity, as many as were need- 
ful, of all that could bear arms, giving them little 
wages, or other allowance: in our days it is not fo, 
neither indeed is it often requiſite. Upon this 6ver- 
throw, 2 away to Syracuſe, to ſtrengthen 
it: Himilco follows him, and beſiegeth the ton both 
by = and fea, But the tyrant having received aid 
No. 35. 
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from the Lacedemonians, under the conduct of Phi. 
ratides,” puts himſelf to ſez, to make proviſion for 
his citizens, who in his Abſence take twenty of the 
Carthagmian gallies, and fink four. Hereupon, 


finding their own ſucceſs proſperous, X and that 61 ; 


the tyrant''excceding ill, having alſo at the preſent 
weapons in their hands, 1 how-to recover 
their liberty,” And this chey had doe, had hor 
Hharat idas the Laceiſemorian reſiſted them. It alfo 
fell out, to his exceeding advantage, that the plague 
was fo increaſed, and fo violent among the Cariba- 


Ziniant, as it is ſaid,” that above 100000 of them 


died thereof. He therefore, with the power that he 
could gather together, ſets upon them both by fea 
and land; and having ſlain great numbers of them, 
forceth Himilco to deſire peace. This peace Diony- 
fins fold him for a great ſum of money, on condi- 
tion that he ſhould ſteal away with his Carthaginias; 
only; which he baſely accepted, betray ing the reſt 
of the Africans and Spaniards. Yet no faith was 


kept with him, for he was purſued, and left many 


of his Carthaginians behind him. The reſt of the 
Africans fell under the ſwords of their enemies; 
only the Spaniards, after they had a while bravely 


detended themſelves, were (after their ſubmiſſion) 


entertained, and ſerved the conqueror. 

Many ſuch examples of perfidious dealing have I 
noted in other places, and can hardly forbtar to deli- 
ver unto memory the like practices, when they mei t 
with their matches: that which happened unto 1vz- 
eur de Piles, was very ſuitable to this treachery, 
wherewith Drony/ius purſued Himilto. I was prefent 
when De Piles related the injury done unto him. 
He had ſurrendered S7. John de Angely to the French 
king Charles IX. who beſieged him therein. He ſur- 


rendered it upon promiſe made by the faith of a king, 


that he ſhould be ſuffered to depart in ſafety, with 
all his followers, Yet, m preſence of the king him- 
ſelf, of the duke of Anon his brother, general of 
his army, of the queen-mother, and of divers dukes 
and marſhals of France, he was ſet upon and broken 
in his march, ſpoiled of all that he had, and forced 
to ſave his life by flight, leaving the moſt of his 
ſoldiers dead upon the place; the king's hand and 
faith, warranting him to march away with enſigrs 
diſplay'd, and with all his goods and proviſions, no 
whit availing him. Tt needs not therefore ſeem 
ſtrange; that an heathen tyrant ſhould thus breal: 
his faith, ſince kings, profeſſing chriſtianity, are 
bold to do the like, or command their captains to 
do it for them. ba 0 

Dionyſius, after this great victory, took care to 
re- edify Meſſina. Mago, who ſtaid in Sicily, to 
hold up the Caribaginians therein, is again beaten 
by Dionyſius, who is alfo beaten by the Taurome- 
vians. A new ſupply of fourſcore thouſand ſoldiers 
is ſent from Carthage to Mago; but theſe take eggs 
for their money, and make peace with Dzony/ins, 
leaving the Sicilians in Tauromenium to ſhift for 
themſelves, whom Dionyſius, after a long ſiege, 
overcame, and gave their city to his mercenary 
He then paſſed into 7/aly, obtained divers victories 
there, brought 7 on their knees, forced 
them to pay him one hundred and fourſcore thou. 
ſand crowns, to furniſh him with threeſcore gallies, 
and to 
their future obſervance of covenants. This he did, 
not with any pu le to perform unto them the peace 
that they had ſo dearly bought; but that having 
taken from them their gallies, he might beſiege 
them, and ruin them utterly with the more eaſe. 
Now, to the end he might not, without ſome colour; 


falſify the faith hüt he had given to them; hie pro- 
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put in an hundred pledges, for aſſurance ot 
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tended to want victuals for his army, at ſuch time 


as he ſeemed ready to depart out of Italy, and 


ſent to them to furniſh him therewith, promiſing 
to return them the like quantity, at his coming 
home to Syracuſe. 1% tnc 

His reſolution was, that if they refuſed to fur- 
niſh him, he would then make their refuſal the 
cauſe of his quartel ; if they yielded to aid him 
with the proportion which he deſired, that then 
they ſhould not be able, for want of food, to en- 
dure a ſiege any long time againſt him, For to ruin 
them he had fully determined, at what price ſo- 


ever. And great reaſon he had to take revenge of 


them, if he had done it fairly, and without breach 
of faith. For when, in the beginning of his reign, 
he deſired them to beſtow a daughter of ſome of 
their nobility upon him for a wife, they anſwered, 
that they had not any one fit for him, ſave the 
hangman's daughter. Princes do rather pardon 
ill deeds than villainous words. Alexander the 
great, forgave many ſharp ſwords, but never any 
ſharp tongues; no, though they told him but tru- 
ly of his errors. And certainly, it belongs to thoſe 
that have warrant from God, to reprehend princes, 
and to none elſe, eſpecially in public. 

It is ſaid, that Henry IV. of France had his 
heart more inflamed againſt the Duke of Biron, for 


his over -· bold and biting taunts that he uſed againſt 


him before Amiens, than for his conſpiracy with 
the Spaniard or Savoyan ; for he had pardoned ten 
thouſand of ſuch as had gone farther, and drawn 
their ſwords againſt him. The contemptuous words 
that Sir 7ohn Parret uſed of our late queen Eliza- 
beth were his ruin, and not the counterfeit letter 
of the romiſh prieft produced againſt him, So 
fared it with ſome other greater than he, that 
thereby ran the ſame and a worſe fortune ſoon after. 

To be ſhort, he made them know new bread from 
old. He aſſaulted their town on all ſides, which he 
continued to do eleven months, till he won it by 
force. He uſed his victory without mercy, eſpecially 
againſt Phyton, who had commanded within it. 

Some other wars he made with the Carthaginians, 
after the taking and railing of this city, and thofe 
with variable ſucceſs. For as in one encounter he 
flew Mago with ten thouſand Africans, ſo the fon 
of Mago beat him, and flew his brother Leptines, 
with fourteen thouſand of his ſoldiers. After which 
he bought his peace of the Carthaginians, as they 
had formerly done of him, tollowing therein the 
advice of proſperity and adverſity, as all kings and 
ſtates do. 

When he had reigned eight and thirty years he 
died; ſome ſay in his bed peaceably, which is the 
moſt likely, though others report it otherwiſe. A 
cruel man he was, and a faithleſs; a great poet, 
but a fooliſh one. He entertained Plato a while, 
but afterwards, for ſpeaking againſt his tyranny, he 
gave order to have him flain or fold for a ſlave. 
For he could endure no man that flattered him not 
beyond meaſure. His paraſites therefore ſtiled his 


| cruelty, The hate of evil men; and his lawleſs 


ſlaughter, The ornaments and effects of his juſtice. 
True it is, that flatterers are a kind of vermin which 
poiſon all the princes of the world, and yet they 
proſper better than the worthieſt and valianteſt men 
do: And I wonder not at it; for it is a world; 
and as our Saviour Chriſt hath told us, The world 
will love ber own. 

To this Diony/ius's ſon, of the ſame name, ſuc- 
ceeded, and inherited both his kingdom and his 
vices. To win the love of the people, he pardon- 
ed and releaſed out of priſon a great number of 
perſons, by his father lock'd up and condemned. 
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Withal, he remitted unto! his citizens divers pay. 
ments by his father impoſed upon them. Which 
done, and thereby hoping that he had faſtened unto 
himſelf the people's affections, he caſt off the ſheep, 
ſkin, and put on that of the wolf, For being je. 
lous of his own brethren, as men of more virtue 
than himſelf, he cauſed them all to be ſlain, and 
all the kindred that they had by their mother; 
ſide, For Dionyſus his father (as hath been ſaid) 
had two wives; Doris of Locris, and Ariftomathy 
a Hracuſian, the ſiſter of Dion, which brother. in. 
law of his he greatly enriched. Ait a 
By Doris he — this Dionyſius, who ſucceeded 
unto him; and by Ariſtomacbe he had two ſons and 
two daughters; of which the elder, called Sophye. 
„une, he gave in marriage to his eldeſt ſon, and her 
half brother Dionyſius; the younger, called Area, 
he beſtowed on his brorher Theorides ; after whoſe 
death, Dion took her to wife, being his neice. 


. 


This Dion, a juſt and valiant 0 finding that 


Dionyfius had abandoned all exerciſe of virtue, and 
that he was wholly given over to /ſenſuality, pre. 
vailed ſo much with Plato, whoſe, diſciple he had 
been, as he drew him into Sicily to inſtruc the 
young king. And having perſwaded the king to 
entertain him, he wrought ſo well with him, as 
Dionyſius began to change condition, to change ty- 


that he had, rather by the love of his people and 
the national Jaws, than by the violence of his guards 
and garriſons. But this goodneſs of his laſted not 
long. For Philifus the hiſtorian, and other his 
paraſites that hated Dionyſius's ſeverity, wrought 
him out of the tyrant's favour, and cauſed him ſoon 
after to be baniſhed out of Sicily, to the great griet 
of the whole nation. For whereas Dion had made 
offer to the king, either to compound the quarrels 
between him and the Carthaginians, of whom Dio- 
ny/ius ſtood in great fear, or (at leaſt) if they refu- 
ſed it, to furniſh him with fifty gallies at his own 
charge, during the war againſt them: his enemies 
found means, by ſiniſter interpretation, to convert 
his good will into matter of treaſon. They told 
Dionyſius, that all the great commendations given 
of Plato, had tended to none other end, than to 
ſoften his mind, and to make him neglect his own 
affairs by the ſtudy of philoſophy ; whilſt Dion, in 
the mean time, having furniſhed fifty gallies, un- 
der colour of the king's ſervice, had it in his own 
power, either to deliver to the Hracuſians their 
former liberty, or to make himſelf lord and ſove- 
raign of their ſtate. 

It 1s likely, that the honeſt and liberal offer 
which he made to ſerve the king with ſo great 
a preparation at his own charge, begot him many 
enemies. For they that had ſerved the king for 
none other end than to raiſe and enrich them- 
ſelves, and had already been raiſed and enriched, 
thought themſelves bound to make the ſame of- 
fer that Dion had made, if the king had had the 
grace to conceive 1t aright. But theſe covetous 
and ignorant cowards, that had neither the know- 
ledge, nor the daring that Dion had, were bold 
to ſtile his Love and Liberality, Pride and Pre- 
ſumption, and heartened the young king in his op- 
prefling and eating up his own people, of whoſe 
poils they themſelves ſhared no ſmall portion. | 
have heard it, that when Charles V. had the 
repulſe at Algier in Africa, Ferdinando Conteſts 
one of the braveſt men that ever Spain brought 
forth, offered unto the emperor to continue 
ſiege at his own charge. But he had never good 
day after it. For they that envied his victories, 
and his conqueſt of Mexico in the #eſt-Indith 

e | | perſwaded 
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When Dion was newly baniſhed, the tyrant was 
contented at firſt to ſend him the revenues of his 
lands, and permit him to diſpoſe of his moveables at 
his own pleaſure: not without giving hope te recall 
him in ſhort time. Had he continued in this good 
mood, like enough it is, that Dion would have been 
well pleaſed to live well, as he did at Athens. But 
after ſome time, Diomſius made port-fail of this 
nobleman's goods, and thereby urged him to take 
another courſe, even to ſeek the reſtitution of his 
country to liberty. The virtues of Dijon, eſpecially 
his great liberality, had purchaſed much love in 
Greece. This love made him ſuſpected and hated of 
the tyrant: but it ſtood him' in good ſtead, when he 
ſought to raiſe men, with whoſe help -he might re- 
rurn into Sicily. Yet he got not above eight hundred 
for he carried the matter cloſely) to follow him in 
this adventure. But many of them were men of qua- 


liry, and fi to be leaders. Neither did he doubt of 


nding in Syracuſe, as many as ſhould be needful, 
rw Dr yr aſſiſt him. Therefore he landed 
boldly in Sicily, marched to- Syracuſe, entred the 
city without reſiſtance; armed the multitude, and 
won all, ſave the citadel. | 2 
Dionyſius was then abſent in Italy, but he quick- 
ly had advertiſement - of this dangerous accident. 
Wherefore he returned haſtily to Syracuſe : whence, 
after many vain treaties of peace, and ſome forcea- 
ble attempts to recover the town, he was faign to 
depart 3 leaving yet the caſtle to the cuſtody of Apol· 
loctates, his eldeſt fon. Yet ere he went, his minion 
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The better ſort of the citizens, fearing, more than 
ever, his cruelty, fly to Icetes,, a Syracuſian born, 
and then ruling the Leontines. Icetes enters into 
confederacy' with the Carthaginians, hoping by their 
aſſiſtance, not only to prevail A  Dionyſius, 
but by the hatred of the Syracu/ians towards Dio- 
ayſius, to make him alſo lord of their city. The 
Syracuſians being deſervedly afflicted on all ſides, 
ſend to the Corinthians for ſuccour. Icetes alſo ſends 
thither, and diſſwades the Corinthians, as well as 
he can, from intermedling in the buſineſs. He 
tells thetn by. his meſſengers, that he had entered 
into league with the Carthaginians, who were fo 
ſtrong by ſea, that it was not in the power of Co- 
rinth to land an army in Sicily. But the Corinthi- 
ans, being by this treaſon of /cetes, more inraged 
than diſſwaded, ſent 7:molcon with nineteen gallies 
to deliver Syracuſe from tyranny. In the mean 
while, Icetes had entered Syracuſe, and with the 
help of the Carthaginians, driven Dionyſius into the 
caſtle, wherein he beſieged him. _— 

Icetes, being himſelf a tyrant in Leontium, ra- 
ther ſought how to enlarge his power, than how to 
deliver his country. Therefore, hearing that 7;- 
moleon was arrived at Rhegium, he ſent to perſwade 
him to return his fleet, for that all things were (in 
effect) eſtabliſhed in Sicily. The Carthaginian gal- 
lies were alſo in the ſame port of Rhegium ; whoſe 
captains adviſed Timoleon to get him gone in peace. 
They had far more gallies there than he had, and 
were like to compel him, if he would not be per- 
ſwaded. Timoleon finding himſelf over-maſtered, 
makes requeſt to the Carthaginian captains, that 
they would be pleaſed to enter into Rhegium, and 
there, in an open aſſembly of the people, to deli- 
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ver unto him thoſe arguments for his return, which 


els Philiftus, coming with a ſtrength of men to aſſiſt they had uſed to him in private; that he might, by 
io- him, was beaten, taken, and put to death by tor: public teſtimony, diſcharge himſelf to the ſenate of 
fu- ment. But Dion, for the recovery of his country's Corinth. e 

wn liberty, had the ſame reward that all worthy men The Carthaginians perſwading themſelves, that 
ues have had from popular eſtates. He was diſgraced, a victory obtained by a few fair words, was with- 
vert  affaulted, and forced to abandon the city. He reti- out loſs, and far more eaſy than that of man 
old reth himſelf to the Leontines, who receive him with blows and wounds, yielded to Timoleon's deſire. But 
ven great joy. Soon after his departure from Syracuſe, while the orations were delivering, Timoleon, fa- 
1 to new troops enter the caſtle : they fally out, aſſail, voured by the Rhezians, ſtole out of the preſs ; and 
"Wn ſpoil and burn a great part of the city. Dion is having ſet ſail before the gates were opened to the 
„ in lent for, with humble requeſt : yet, ere he could ar- Carthaginians, he recovered the port of Tauromeni- 
un- rive, Dionyſius's ſoldiers were retired; and the 


um, Where he was joyfully received by Androma- 


townſmen thinking themſelves ſecure, ſhut the gates 
againſt Dion. But the next night, they of the caſtle 
lally again with greater fury than ever ; they kill 
man, woman, and child, and ſet fire in all parts of 
the town. 
ſecond time to their ſuccour; the love of his coun- 
try ſurmounting all the injuries that he had recei- 
ved. He ſets upon the garriſon of the caſtle with 
the one part of his army; and quencheth the fire, 
every where kindled with the other part. In con- 


cluſion, after he had conquered both the fire and 


the ſword, that had well near burnt to aſhes 


and depopulated Syracuſe, he recovered the ca- 


ſtle, with the munition and furniture thereof, and 
ſent Apollocrates after Dionyſius his father into [ta- 
ty. But their malice, of whom he had beſt de- 
ſerved, and whom he had loved moſt, gave an 
untimely end to his days. For he was ſoon after: 
this his victory, murdered by Calippus ; who, af- 


ö ter he had with ill ſucceſs, a while governed Syra- 
ge, was ſlain with the ſame dagger, with which he 


had murthered Dion. 


Ten years after the death of Dion, Dionyſus, 
with the aſſiſtance of his friends in Itah, recovers 


his eſtate, and returns to Syracuſe, driving Ny- 
ſeus thence, whom he found governour therein. 


In this their extremity, Dion comes the 


chus the governour. From thence he marched to- 
wards Adranum, where ſurpriſing Zetes's army, he 
ſlew a part thereof, and put the reſt to run. It is 
the nature of victory to beget friends. The Adra- 
nitanꝭ joined with him, and ſo did Mamercus the 
tyrant of Catana. Dionyſius allo ſent to Timoleon, 
offering to ſurrender the caſtle of Syracuſe into his 
hands: as thinking it better to yield up himſelf, 
and the places which he could not defend, unto the 
Corinthians, than either to Jcetes, whom he diſ- 
dained, or the Carthaginians, whom he hated. 
Now Timoleon, who within fifty days after his ar- 
rival, had recovered the caſtle of Syracuſe, and ſent 
Dionyſius to Corinth, to live there a private man, 
was ſtill invaded by the armies, and moleſted by 
the, practiſes of /ceres. For he beſieged the Corin- 
thians within the caſtle of Syracuſe, and attempted 
(but in vain) the murther of Timoleon. | | 
The Corinthians ſend unto Timoleon a ſupply of - 
two thouſand foot, and two hundred horſe, which 
are ſtaid in nah by foul weather, Icetes is ſtrength- 
ned with threeſcore thouſand Africans, - brought 
unto him by pony (all which he lodgeth wit. 


nn 0 


Syracuſe) and with an hundred and fifty gallies to 
keep the port. This was the firſt time that ever 


the Carthaginians had dominion within the walls 
of 
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the caſtle, Fimoleon ſends them victuals and ſuc- 
eour in ſmall boats by night from Catana. Mag 
and Icetes do therefore reſolve to beliege Catans 5. 
but they were no ſooner on their way towards it, 
with part of their forces, than Len captain of the 
Corinthians, {allied out of the caſtle, and took that 
ow 2 Syracuſe, called Acradina, Which he for- 
Soo rg: f 


In che mean while the two thouſand Coriutbiant 
arrive: with whom, and two thouſand other ſol- 
diers, T:moleon marched towards Syracy/e, Mago 


abandoneth 7ceres, being frighted out of Sicily (which - 
he might eaſily have conquered) with an idle ru- 


mour of treaſon. M1] his made him return to Car- 
thage, where the general exclamation againſt his 


cowardize, did ſd much affright him, that for 


fear of farther puniſhment, he hanged himſelf, 


Timoleon enters the city, and beats down the caſtle 


(which he called the neſt of tyrants) to the ground. 
But he found the city, when the ſtrangers were 


fled, in effect deſolate, ſo as their horſes did feed 


on the graſs growing ih the market-place, There- 
fore he writes to Corinth for people to re-inha- 


bit it. Ten thouſand are ſent out of Greece; 
many come from Itah, others from other parts of 


the iſland. 


Carthaginians, arrive about Lilybeum, with three- 


ſcore and ten thouſand ſoldiers tranſported (with 


all their er in a thouſand ſhips of burthen, 
and two hundred gallies. Timoleon marcheth thi- 


ther, and chargeth this great army upon the paſſage 


of a river. | 7 
A tempeſt of rain, hail, and lightning, with 
boiſtrous winds beating upon the faces of the Car- 


thaginians, they were utterly broken: ten thouſand 


ſlain, five thouſand taken, with all their carriages 
and proviſions : among which, there were found a 
thouſand corſlets, gilt and graven. After this, 
z Timoleon gave an overthrow to [cetes, and follow- 


and the general of his horſe, priſoners, whom he 


cauſed all to be ſlain : and afterwards (which was 


imputed to him for great cruelty) he ſuffered /ce- 
tes's wives and daughters to be put to death. But 
this was the revenge of God upon Jcetes, who (at- 
ter the murther of Dion) had cauſed Arete, Dion's 


wife, and a young child of his, with Ariſtomache 


his fiſter, to be caſt into the ſea, WE 
He again prevailed againſt Mamercus, tyrant of 
Catana, and won Catana it ſelf. Mamercus fled 


ing him, won the town, delivering Hippon to his citi- 
Zens, who tormented him to death, The ſame end 
had Mamercus, and all other, the tyrants in Sicily. 
Finally, he made peace with the Carthaginians; 
on condition, that they ſhould not paſs the river of 
Lycus. Aſter this, he lived in great honour among 


the Hyracuſians, till his death, and was ſolemnly 


buried by them in the market-place of their city : 
the day of his funerals being for ever ordained to 
be kept holy among them, & 

After ſuch time as Timoleon had delivered Syra- 
cuſe from the tyranny of Dionyſus, and brought 
peace to the whole iſland, the inhabitants enjoyed 
their liberty in peace about twenty years. The ci- 
ties and temples were repaire ra 
the merchant failed in ſafety, and the labouring 
man enjoyed the fruits of the earth in quiet. But it 
was impoſſible that a nation, which neither knew how 
to govern, nor how to obey; which could neither en- 


ob 1 8 Plat. in vit. Tim. 
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of that city. With. this great army, Teetes aſſaulteth 


in both beaten and baniſhed. A paſſing valian 


ſelf and the Hracuſians, binding himſelf by pro- 
But a new ſtorm arifeth. A/drubal and Amilcar, 


_ theſe, and with the aſſiſtance of the poor and diſ- 
_ contented Hyracuſiaus (the city being alſo divided 


- Whole days and nights, without controulment: the 
ing his victory, took him, with his ſon Eupolemas, 


- Utterly conſumed, he found no better than the vio- 
he had affected no other thing, than the reducing 
to Ilippon, tyrant of Meſfina : but Timoleon purſu- 
the firſt inſtitution, with ſo great glory and proſpe- 


his head (as it were) perforce. For, as he knew that 


d, the trade renewed, 
Hence had our king Richard the third a piece of 


ze Wonxp. Bock N. 
dure kings, nor men warthy to be Kings to goven 
them, ſhould any long time ſubſiſſtt. 

Twenty years after the death of Timolsan, there 
ſtarted up one Agathoclis among them, a man of ba 
birth, and of baſer condition, who, from, a beggar 
to a common ſoldier, from a. ſoldier. to a captain 
and ſo from degree to degree, riſing to be à pretor; 
finally, became lord and ſoveraignof the $5rarwj. 
ans. Many fortunes he ran, and under went as ma. 
ny dangers ere he obtained che principality. For 
he had more than once attempted it, and was there. 


man he was, and did notable ſervice, as well for. 
thoſe by whom he was imploy'd, as alſo ſor the 
Syracy/ians, and againſt them. For in their war, Ml 
againſt thoſe of Enna and the Campanes, he dd et 

m memorable ſervice ; and on the contrary, az 
memorable ſervice for the Murgaztines, againſt. the 
S$1racuſians, For, being entertained by the people 
of Murgantia, and made general of their forces, he 
ſack d Leontium; and belieged Syracuſe ſo ſtreight- 
95 that the citizens were driven to crave aid, even 
rom their ancient and natural enemies, the Cartha- 
ginians, Amilcar was ſent by the Carthaginians to 
relieve Syracuſe. With him Agathocles wrought ſo 
well, that he got him to make peace between him- 


miſe and oath, to remain a friend and ſervant to 
the eſtate of Carthage for ever after. Amilcar en- 
tertained the buſineſs, and compounded the quarrel 
between Agathocles and the Syracuſians. Agatbo- 
cles is choſen pretor, he entertains fiye thouſand 
Africans, and divers old ſoldiers of the Murgantiner, 
under colour of a purpoſe to beſiege Herbita, With 


into many factions) he aſſails the ſenators, kills all 
his enemies and oppoſites, divides the ſpoil of the 
rich among the poor, and gives liberty to his ſol- 
diers to rob, to raviſh, and to murder, for two 


third day, when they had blunted their barbarous 
appetites, and ſtrewed the ſtreets with ten thouſand 
dead carcaſſes, beſides thoſe that had broken their 
necks over the walls, their fury had no further ſub- 
ject to work on. | 

Agathocles, in an aſſembly of the people (being 
an eloquent knave) perſwaded them, that for the 
violent ſickneſs, by which the common-wealth was 


lent remedies which he had adminiſtred ; and that 


of the ſtate from an Oligarchy, or the rule of a few 
tyrannous magiſtrates, to the ancient and indifferent 
Democracy, by which it had been governed, from 


rity. This be did, to have the crown clap'd on 


he had left none living within the city fit nor able 
to exerciſe the office of a magiſtrate ; ſo knew he 
right well, that all they, which had aſſiſted in the 
murther and ſpoil of their fellow citizens, had no 
other hope of defence, than the ſupport of a lawlels 
lord, who had been partaker with them in ther 
villanies and cruelties committed. So as this rabble, 
his oration ended, proclaimed him king: again and 
again, ſaluting, and adoring him by that name, 3 
if it had been given to him by ſome lawful election. 


his pattern; but the one was of bale, the other of 


kingly parents; the one took liberty from a com- 
mon- wealth, the other ſought only to ſucceed in 
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that had brought him into Syracuſe, at 
had lent him five thouſand men to help in the maſ- 
facre of the citizens, was alſo content to wink at 
many wrongs that he did unto the confederates of 
the Carthaginians. It was the purpoſe of Amilcar, 
to ſettle Agatbocles in his tyranny, and to let him 
vex and white the whole iſland, becauſe” it was 
thereby like to come to paſs, that he ſhould reduce 
all Si:ily into ſuch terms, as would make it become 
an caſy prey to Cartbage. But when the cities con- 
federate with the Carthaginians ſent their embaſla- 
dors with complaint of this ill dealing to Carthage; 
the Punic faith (ſo much taunted by the Romans, as 
no better than meer falſhood) ſnewed it ſelf very ho- 
nourable, in taking order for the redreſs. Embaſſh- 
dors were ſent to comfort the Siciliaus, and to put 
Agathocles in mind of his covenants; Amilcar was 


nya? 
MW, 


' recalled home into Afric, and a new captain ap- 


pointed to ſucceed in his charge, with ſuch forces, 
as might compel Agathocles to reaſon, if otherwiſe 
he would not hearken to it. All this tended to 
ſave their confederates from ſuffering ſuch injuries 
in the future. For that which was paſt (fince it could 
not be recalled) they took order to have it ſevere- 
ly puniſhed. Amilcar was accuſed ſecretly, 2 by 
way of ſcrutiny : the ſuffrages being given, but 


not calculated, and fo reſerved until he ſhould by. 


turn, This was not ſo cloſely handled, but that 
Amilcar had ſoon notice of it. In managing his 
buſineſs with Agathocles, it is likely that he had an 
eye to his own profit, as well as to the publick be- 
nefit of his country. For he had made ſuch a com- 
poſition with the Hyracuſian, as gave him not only 
means to weaken others, but to ſtrengthen . himſelf 
both in power and authority, even againſt the 


Carthaginians. Such is commonly the cuſtom of 


thoſe that hope to work their own ends by cunning 


practices; thinking to deal ſubtilly, and finally, 


they ſpin their threads ſo ſmall, that they are bro- 
ken with the very wind. Amilcar ſaw that his 
Carihaginians had a purpoſe to deal ſubſtantially, 
and that therefore it would be hard for him to make 
them follow his crooked devices : which if he could 
not do, it was to be expected, that their anger 


would break out into ſo much the greater extremity, 


by how much the more they concealed it. 
Therefore he followed the example which ſome 
of his foregoers had taught him; and for fear of 
luch a death as the judges might award him, he 
ended his own life in what fort he thought beſt. 
This deſperation of Amilcar ſerved to inform Aa- 
thocles of the Carthaginians intent. He ſaw t 

would not be deluded with words, and therefore 


reſolved to get the ſtart of them in action. He diſ- 


ſembledno longer; but, inſtead of ſpoil and robbery, 


made open war upon all their adherents. He had 


made the better part of Sicily his own ere the Car- 
thaginian forces arrived: which thinking to have 
encountered an ill eſtabliſhed tyrant, found him rea- 
dy, as a king, to defend his own, and give them 


and their navy was fo tempeſt- beaten, that they 
could neither do good by land nor ſea, but were 
25 to leave their buſineſs undone, and return into 
Afric. I. DET 07 Y 
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broken by foul weather; and the beſt 


ther the remainders of this ſhip-wrack, was bold to 


paſs'over into Sicily, and landed not far from Ge- 


la where Agatbocles was ſoon ready to examine 
the cauſe of their coming. Many ſkirmiſhes paſ- 
ſed between them, in which (commonly) the Hra⸗ 
cuſtan had the better: But his good ſucceſs: begat 
preſumption; whereby he loſt a battel, more im- 
portant than all the other fights. One adverſe 


chance is enough to overthrow the ſtate of a ty- 


rant, if it be not upheld by great circumſpection. 
The war was ſoon transferred to the walls of Hra- 
cafe, within which Agathocles was cloſed up, and 
driven to make his laſt defence ieir Help, who 
may be judged to have loved Mar very great- 
ly. But the inhabitants of Syati#; after that great 
maſſacre of the principal 'men;>made: in the begin- 
ning of this new tyranny, were; (for the moſt part) 
ſuch as had been either mercenary ſoldiers, infran- 


chiſed ſlaves, or baſe and needy people; helpers in 


eſtabliſhing the preſent government, and executio- 
ners of the murthers and ſpoil committed in that 
change. If there were any other (as ſome there 
mou) they were ſo well obſerved, and withal fo 
fearful, that they durſt not ſtir. But it was not 
enough, that they all agreed in the common de- 
fence of themſelves and their city; famine was like- 
ly to grow upon them, and enforce them to change 
their reſolution. In this neceſſity Agathocles ad- 
ventured upon a ſtrange courſe, which the event 
commended as wiſe. He imbarked as many as he 
thought meet in thoſe veſſels that rode in the haven; 
and committing the government of the city to his 
brother Antander, willed the people to be of good 


Fun Ne that (as he told them) he had be- 


ought himſelf of a mean, both to raiſe. the fiege; 


and to repair all other loſſes. A Carthaginian fleet. 


lay in the mouth of the haven, both to hinder the 
entrance of victuallers, and to keep the | beſieged 
from iſſuing n 6 

Now at ſuch time as Agathocles was ready to de- 
part, advertiſement came that many ſhips of bur- 
then laden with corn and other proviſions, were 
drawing near unto Syracuſe. To intercept theſe, 


the Carthaginians hoiſe fail, and launch forth into 


the deep. They were not far gone when they 
might behold: Agathocles iſſuing forth. of the port, 
with purpoſe (as they thought) to give convoy unto 
his victuallers. Hereupon they wheel about, and 
make amain towards him, as thinking him the 
better booty. He neither abode their coming, nor 
fled back into the city, but made all ſpeed towards 
Afric, and was purſued by the Carthaginians, as 
long as the day would give them light. In the mean 
ſeaſon the victuallers were gotten into Syracuſe, 
which was the more plentifully relieved by their 
coming, for that Agathocles had unburthened the 
place of no {mall number. When the Carthaginian 
admiral perceived; firſt, that by purſuing two fleets 
at once, he had miſſed of them both; and ſecond- 
ly, that Agathocles returned not again, but was gone 


to ſeek; his fortune elſewhere ; he thought it good 


to purfue thoſe that were fled, and to attend ſo well 


upon them, that they ſhould not have leiſure to do 
miſchief in ſome other part. 15 hl: 
ſharp entertainment. They were beaten by him, 


The Caribaginian navy followed Agatbocles (whe- 


ther by chance, or by relation of ſuch as had met 
with him at fea) directly towards Afric, and over- 
took him after ſix days. He had (at the firſt) a great 
ſtart of them, ſo that (belike)they rowed hard, and 
wearied themſelves in ſeeking their own misfortune. 
For he fought with them, and beat them, and ha- 
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part of it caſt 
away, even whilſt it was yet within kenning of their 
city. But Amilcar, the ſon of Giſco, gathering toge- 
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which way they could, laden with ſuch ſtrange 
idi of his voyage. 5 fu] ee Te 415 
When Agarbocies had landed his men in Afric. 
then did he diſcover unto them his project; letting 
them underſtand, that there was no better way to 
divert the Carthaginians, not only from Hyracuſe, 
but from all the iſle of Sicily, than by bringing 
the war to their own doors. For here (ſaid he) they 
have many that hate them, and that will readily 
take arms againſt them, as ſoon as they perceive 
that there is an army on foot which dares to look, 
upon their walls. Their towns are ill fortifed, 
their people untrained and unexperienced in dan- 
gers; the mercenary forces, that they levy in theſe, 
parts, will rather follow us than them, if we offer 
greater wages than they can give: which; we may 


better promiſe and make good, by letting them 


have ſome ſhare with us in all the wealth of the 
Cartbaginians, than our enemies can do, by making 
ſome addition to their ſtipends. Thus he talked; 
as one already maſter of all the riches in Afric, 
and with many brave words encouraged his men ſo 
well, that they were contented to ſet fire on all their 
ſhips (reſerving one or two to uſe as meſſengers) 
to the end that no hope ſhould remain, ſave only 
in victory. In this heat of reſolution, they win 
by force two cities, which, after they had through- 
ly ſacked, they burnt to the ground, as a mark of 
terror to all that ſhould make reſiſtance. The 
Carthaginians hearing this, are amazed, thinking 
that Amilcar is broken, and his whole army de- 
ſtroyed in Sicily. This impreſſion ſo diſmays them, 
that when they know the truth of all, by ſuch as had 
eſcaped in the late ſea-· fight, yet ſtill they fear, and 
know not what. They ſuſpect Amilrar's faith, 
who had ſuffered Agatbocles to land in Afric'y, they 
ſuſpect their principal citizens at home of a meaning 
to betray Carthage unto the enemy; they raiſe a 
great army, and know not unto whoſe charge they 
may ſafely commit it. 1613377 to 999! -1 
There were at that time two famous captains 
in the city, Hanno and Bomilcar; great enemies, 
and therefore the more unlikely to conſpire againſt 
the common- wealth. Theſe are made generals of 
the army levied, which far exceeded the forces of 
Aeathocles. But it ſeldom happens, that diſſenſi- 
on between commanders produceth any fortunate 
event. Neceſſity drave Agathocles to fight, and 
the courage of his men, reſolved to deal with the 
whole multitude of the Carthaginians, made eaſy 
the victory againſt the one half of them, For 
Bomilcar would not ſtir : but ſuffered Hanno to be 
cut in pieces. | E 39 
- The reputation of this great victory brought over 
a king of the Africans, from the Carthaginian ſocie- 
ty, to take part with Apatbocles, who purſuing his 
victory, wins many towns, and ſends. word to 
Syracuſe of his good ſuccels. The Carthaginians 
alſo ſend into Sicily, willing Amilcar their general 
to ſuccour the ſtate of Afric, which was in dan- 
ger to be loſt, whilſt he was travelling in the 
conqueſt of Sicily. Amilcar ſends them five thou- 
ſand men: all his forces he thought it not need- 
ful to tranſport, as hoping rather to draw Agatho- 
cles back into Sicily, than to be drawn home by 
one that could ſcarce - retain his own kingdom. 
But theſe good hopes had a bad iſſue, He ſpent 
ſome time in winning a few towns that adhered un- 
to the Syracuſians : and having brought his mat- 
ters to ſome good order, he coneeived a ſudden 
hope of taking Syracuſe by ſurpriſe. It was a pretty 
(though tragical) accident, if it were true, as Tully 
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ving funk or taken many, drove che, feſt to fly that; he ſhould ſup che next day 
it. He made more haſte than good ſpeed towards the 
city; and coming upon it on the ſudden, had good 


0 = it. But his enemies were prepared 


relates it. Amilcar had a dream, which told him 
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within Syracuſe, 


had laid an ambuſh to intrap him, 
vrhereinto he fell. So he was carried priſoner into 
the city, in hich it was likely that he had no great 
cheer to his ſupper; for they ſtruck off his head, 
= — it into Afric (a. welcome preſent); to Ag. 


o . 


This good ſucceſs, of things at home did put 
ſuch courage into the + Sicilian army, that Agathe- 
cles was bold to wear a crown, and ſtile himſelt 
King of Afric. He had allured Ophellas; king of 
the Cyrenians, to take his part, by promiſes to 
deliver the country into his hands; for that (as he 
ſaid) it was ſufficient unto himſelf to have diverted 
the Cartbaginians from Sicily, wherein (after this 
war ended) he might reign quietly. Ophel/as/ came 
with a great army, and was friendly, entertained; 
but the traiterous Sicilian taking an advantage, 
did murther this his aſſiſtant; and afterwards, by 
good words and great promiſes, drew all the Cy- 
renian army to follow him in his wars. Thus his 
villany found good ſucceſs, and he ſo prevailed 
in Africa, that he got leiſure to make a ſtep into 
Sicily. Many towns in Sicily had embraced a de. 
fire, of recovering their liberty, thinking it high 
time to fight at length for their own freedom, 
after that they had ſo long been expoſed, (as a fe- 
ward of victory) either unto aliens, or to tyrants 
of their own country. Theſe: had prevailed far, 
and | gotten many to take their parts, as in 4 com- 
mon cauſe; when the coming of Agathocles abas 
ted their high ſpirits, and his good ſucceſs in many 
fights compelled them to obedience. Out of Si. 
cily he returned into Africa, where his affaits ſtood 
in very bad terms. Archagathus his ſon had loſt 
a battel, and (which was worſe) had ill means to 
help himſelf, his army being in mutiny for lack 
of pay. But Agathocles pacified the tumult, by the 
accuſtomed promiſes of great booty and ſpoil. It 
had now been time for him to offer peace to the 
Carthagini ans, which to obtain, they would (que- 
ſtionleſs) have given to him both money enough to 
pay his army, and all that they then held in Sicily. 
For their city had been diſtreſſed, not only by this 
his war, but by the treaſon of Bomilcar, who fail- 
ed not much of making himſelf tyrant over them. 
But ambition is blind. Agathocles had all his 
thoughts fixed upon the conqueſt of Carthage it- 
ſelf; out of which dream he was awaked by the 
loſs of a battel, not ſo memorable in regard of any 
accident therein, as of the ſtrange events following 
it. The Carthaginians, after their great misfor- 
tunes in this -war, had renewed their old facrifices 
of children to Saturn, from which they had ab- 
ſtained ever ſince they made peace with Gelon. And 
now they made choice of ſome, the goodlieſt of 
their priſoners taken in the battel, to offer unto-the 
faid idol, in way of thankfulneſs for their victory. 
The fire, with which theſe unhappy men were con- 
ſumed, caught hold upon the lodgings neareſt unto 
the altar, and ſpreading itſelf farther through the 
camp, with the deſtruction of many men, cauſed 
ſuch a tumult as is uſual in the like caſes. .. At the 
fame time the like accident of fire burnt up the 
pavilion of Agathocles. Hereupon both the armies 
fled away, each of them believing that the noiſe in 
the adverſe. camp was a ſign of the enemies com- 
ing to invade it. But the Carthaginians had a ſaſe 
retreat: Agathocles, by a ſecond error, fell into 4 
new calamity, In the beginning of this his flight 
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i ſudden tumult he was. let 
flight being noiſed through the army, all Was in 
— — extremity of rage cauſed not only the 
common ſoldiers, but even ſuch as had been friends 
to the tyrant, to lay hold upon his two ſons; and 
kill them. That this flight of fgathocles Was ex 
tremely baſe, I need not uſe words to prove; that 
his fear was truly, asd all fear is ſaid to be, a paſ⸗ 
ſion, depriving him of the ſuocburs which ręaſon 
offered, the ſequel doth manifeſt. His forſaken 


- ſoldiers being now a headleſs company, and n 
v longer an army to be feared, obtained: neverthe- 
$ leſs a reaſonable compoſition, from the Carthagi- 
»- Nias, to whom they: ſold thoſe\places-whercof they 
a+» WS had poſſeſſion for nineteen talents. TW Likewiſe Aga. 
ly MY zhocles himſelf, having loſt his army, did never: 
„ theleſs, by the reputation of on late war, make 
xd CS with Carthage upon equa terms. Gn 
ft W this, the l being delivered from fo. 
to reign enemies, diſcovered his bloody nature in moſt 
ck abominable cruelties among the Siciliaus. His 
he wants and his fears urged him ſo violently, that he 

It was not ſatisfied with the ſpoils of the rich, or the 
the death of thoſe whom he held ſuſpected, but in a 
ne- bcaſtly rage depopulated whole cities. He deviſed 

to new engines of torment; wherein, ſtriving to ex- 
ily. ceed the bull of Phalaris, her made a frame of 
his braſs that ſhould ſerve to ſcorch mens bodies, and 
all- withal give him leave to behold them in their mi- 
em.  {ery. So deviliſh is the nature of man, when rea- 
his fon, that ſhould be his guide, is become a ſlave to 

l his brutiſh affections. In theſe miſchiefs he was ſo 


outragious, that he neither ſpared ſex nor age; ef- 
pecially when he was informed of the flaughter' of 
his children in Afric. But this was not the way to 


for- : | preſerve his eſtate; it threw him into new dangers, 
ces They, whom he had chaſed out of their country, 
ab- took arms againſt him, and drove him into fuch 


which by ruling well he might have had in Sicily. 
He freely delivered into the Carthaginians hands 
all thoſe towns of the Phenicians in Sicily, belong- 
ng unto them, which were in his poſſeſſion, They 
W "<quited him honourably with great ſtore of corn, 
and with four hundred talents of gold and ſilver, 


he prevailed againſt the rebels, and ſettled his eſtate. 
WT Having no further buſineſs left in Sicily, he made 
voyage into /aly. There he ſubdued the Bru». 
ins, rather by terror of his name than by any 
oorce, for they yielded at his firſt coming. This 


one, he went to the iſle of Lipara, and made the 
inhabitants bu 
gold. But ul 


— 


en he had gotten this great ſum, he 


wie Heron Ve the Wen br 


led alone, leaving both his ſons behind him. His b 


fear, that he was fain to ſeck the love at Carthage, 


peace with one hundred talents of 


upon him that rotted his 
whole body, ſpreading itſelf through all his veins 


and ſinews. Whilſt he lay in this caſe, all deſi- 


ring his end, fave: only Theogenia (a wiſe that he 
had taken out of Hgynt) and her ſmall children; 
his nephew, the ſon of Arcbagathus before-men- 
tioned, and a younger ſon of his own, began to 
contend. about the kingdom. Neither did they ſeek 


to end the controverſy by the old tyrant's deciſion; 


y tegarũed him nut ſo much. But each of them 
laid wait: for the other's life, wherein the nephew 
ſped ſo well; that he New his uncle, and got his 
grandfather's” kingdom without afking any leave. 
Theſe tidiugs wounded the heart of Agatbocles with 
fear and ſorrow. He. ſat / himſelf without help like 


to become a prey to his ungracious nephew, from 


whom he; knew that no favour was to be expected, 
either by himſelf, or by thoſe whom omy he now 
held deat, which were Theozenin and her children. 
Therefore he adviſed her and them to fly before 
they were ſurprized; for that otherwiſe they could 
by no means avoid eicher death, or ſomewhat that 
would: be Worſe. He gave them all his treaſures 
and goods, »wherewith! he. even compelled them 
(weepings to leave him deſolate, in ſo wretched a 
caſe) to embark tłłemielves haſtily, and make ſpeed 
into Egypt. After their departure, whether he 
threw Himſelf into the fire, or whether his diſeaſe 
conſumed him, there was none left that cared tb 
attend him; but he ended bis life as baſely, as 
obſcurely, and in as much want as he firſt be- 
gan it. 2 Urm al 26 got | | 
After the death of Agathocles it was, that the 
Mamertinet his ſoldiers traiterouſſy occupied Me ſſi- 
aa, and infeſted a great part of the iſland. Then al- 
fo did the Carthaginiaus begin to renew their at- 
tempts of conquering all Sicily. What the nephew of 
Agathocles did, I cannot find. Likely it is, that he 
quickly periſned. For the Sicilians were driven to 
ſend for Pyrrbus to help them, who had married 
with a daughter of Agathocles. But Pyrrbus was 
ſoon weary of the country (as hath been ſhewed 
before) and therefore left it, propheſying, that it 
would become a goodly champion field, wherein 
Rome and Carthage ſhould fight for ſuperjority. 
In which buſineſs how theſe two great cities did 
ſpeed, the order of our ſtory will declare. 


. N SR r. V. | 
A re-continuation of the Roman war in Sicily. 
How Hieron, king of Syracuſe, forſoo the 


Carthaginians, and made his peace with Rome. 


So (though not without much trouble and hazard) 


HEN Appius Claudius, following the ad- 
vantage of his victory gotten at Meſſina, 
brought the war unto the gates of Syratuſe, and 
beſieged that great city, Hieron found it high time 
for him to ſeek. peace; knowing that the Cartbagi- 
nians had neither any reaſon to be offended with 
him for helping himſelf by what means he could, 
when they were not in caſe to give him aſſiſtance ; 


and foreſeeing withal, that when once he had pur- 
chaſed his quiet from the Romans, it would be free 


for him to fit ſtill without fear or moleſtation, whilſt 
Rome 
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Rome and Carthags were fighting for the maſtery PÞ 
In this good mood the new Roman conſuls, M. Fa- 
lerius and C. Ottacillus, found him, and readily” 


embraced the offer of his friendſhip. Tet they 
made uſe of their preſent advantage, and ſold him 
ang for an hundred (dome ſay two hundred) ta- 

ne. 3 5 r 957049 LTD. £0 A 
Theſe conſuls had brought a great army into 
Sicily, yet did they nothing elſe in effect than bring 
over. Hieron to their fide. If the Syracuſan held 
them buſied (which I find not, otherwiſe than by 
circumſtances, as, by the ſum of money impoſed upon 
him, and by their performing none other piece of 
ſervice) all the whole time of their abode in the 
iſland ; then was his departure from the friendſhip 
of Carthage no leſs to his honour, than it was to 
his commadity. For by no reaſon could they re- 
quire, that he ſhould ſuffer his own kingdom to 
run into manifeſt peril of ſubverſion for their ſakes, 
that ſhould have received all the profit of the 
victory; ſeeing they did expoſe him to the: whole 
danger, without ſtraining themſelves to give him re- 
lief. But the Carthaginians had lately made good 
proof of the ſtrength of Syracuſe in the days of 
Agathocles, and therefore knew that it was able to 
bear a very ſtrong ſiege. And hereupon it #8 
like that they were the more ſlack in ſending help; 
if (perhaps) it were not ſome = of their defire, 
that both Rome and Syracuſe ſhould weaken each 
one the other, whereby their own work might be 
the eaſier againſt them both. Yet indeed, the caſe 
of the beſieged city was not the ſame when the 
Romans lay before it, as it had been when the Car- 
thaginians attempted it. For there was great rea- 
ſon to try the uttermoſt hazard of war againſt the 
Carthaginians, who ſought no other thing than to 
bring it into ſlavery; not ſo againſt the Remans, 


who thought it ſufficient if they could withdraw it 


from the party of their enemies. Beſides, it was 
not all one to be governed by Agathocles or by 
Hieron. The former of theſe cared not what the 
citizens endured, ſo long as he might preſerve his 
.own tyranny : the latter, as a juſt and good prince, 
had no greater deſire than to win the love of his 
people, by ſeeking their commodity ; but inclu- 
ding his own felicity within the public, laboured 
to uphold both by honeſt and faithful dealing. 
Hereby it came to paſs that he enjoyed a long and 
happy reign, living dear to his own ſubjects, be- 
loved of the Romans, and not greatly moleſted by 
the Carthaginians ; whom, either the conſidera- 
tion, that they had left him to himſelf ere he left 
. their ſociety, made unwilling to ſeek his ruin; or 
their more earneſt buſineſs with the Romans, made 
unable to compaſs it. 


S ECT. VI. 


How the Romans befiege and win Agrigentum. 
Their beginning to maintain a fleet. 
loſs and firſs vittory by ſea. 
general. 


Of ſea-fight in 


2 Agrigentum vas @ gvodly city built by the Geloi, under conduct of Ariſton and Pyſtilus. The c Y 
walls ; and it had ſometimes in it eight hundred thouſand inhabitants. This city, by reaſon of the fertility of the ſoil, and the ni 


bourhood of Carthage, grew in a ſhort ſpace from ſmall beginni 


great, as it cauſed Empedocles to /ay, that the 


rare that ever hath been ſeen : on the other- fide, the war of T 


preſent brought unto it not the leaſt. 


Their firſt 


Agrigentines but, 
made ſuch feaſts, as if they meant to die the next' day. But their greateſt pomp and magnificence vas in their gaodly temples gi 
theaters, water-conduits and fiſþ-ponds, the ruins whereof at this day are ſufficient arguments, that Rome 3t/elf could never boaſt of 
like, In the porch of the temple of Jupiter Olympius (by which ve may judge 4 the temple itſelf) there was ſet out on one fut 
Full proportion of the giants fighting with the gods, all cut out in 16. 7 ble q 

roy, and the encounters which happened at that fiege, with t 
of the heroes that were dbers in that war, all of the like beautiful flone, and of equal ftature to the bodies of thoſe men 
times : in compariſon of which, the latter works of that kind are but petty things and mere 
preſs the magnificence of the temples of Hercules, Æſculapius, Concord, Juno Lucina, 
wherein the maſterpieces of thoſe exquiſite painters and carvers, Phidias, Zeuxis, Myron, and Polycletus were to be ſeen. BY "i 
proceſs of time it ran the ſame fortune that all other great cities have done, and was ruined: by calamities of war, \whernf this us 3 


IE RON having ſided himſelf with che Ry 
ans, aided them with victuals and other 
nece ffaries; ſo that' they preſuming upon his afſi. 
ſtance, recal ſome part of their forces. The Car. 
thaginians find it high time to beſtir them ; they 
ſend to the Eiguriant, and to the troops they had 
in Spain, to come to their aid; who being arrived, 
they made the city of Agrigentum the ſeat" of war 
againſt che Romans, filling it with all manner of 
„ 157 Tom ty Am ˙—˙ co wort Tay 

The Roman conſuls having made peace with 
Hieron return into /taly, and in their places, Lu- 
cius Poſthumius and Quintus Mamilius arrive. They 
go on towards Agrigentum, and finding no ene- 
my in the field they beſiege it, though it were 
ſtuffed with fifty thouſand ſoldiers. After a while, 
the time of harveſt being come, a part of the Ry. 
man army range the country to gather corn, and 
thoſe at the ſiege grow negligent ; the Carthagi. 
nians ſally furiouſly, and endanger the Roman ar. 
my, but are in the end repelled into the town with 
great loſs; but by the ſmart felt on both ſides the 
aſſailants redoubled their guards, and the beſieged 
kept within their covert. Yet the Romans, the 
better to aſſure themſelves, cut a deep trench be- 
tween the walls of the city and their camp, and 
another on the outſide thereof, that neither the Cay. 
thaginians might force any quarter ſuddenly by a 
ſally, nor thoſe of the country without break upon 
them unawares; which double defence kept the be. 
fieged alſo from the receiving any relief of victuals 
and munitions, 'whilſt the Hyracuſian ſupplies the 
aſſailants) with what they want. The beſieged ſend 

for ſuccour to Carthage, after they had been in this i 
ſort pent up five months. The Carthaginians em. 

bark an army with certain elephants, under the 
command of Hanno, who arrives with it at Hera. 
clea, to tha weſt of Agrigentum. Hanno puts him. 
ſelf into the field, an 8 Erbeſas, a city 

wherein the Romans had beftowed all their provi- 
ſion. By means hereof, the famine without grew | 
to be as great as it was within. Agrigentum, and 
the Roman camp no leſs ſtreightly aſſieged by 
Hanno, than the city was by the Romans; info. 
much, as if Hieron had not ſupply'd them, they 
had been forced. to abandon the ſiege. But ſeeing 
that this diſtreſs was not enough to make them 
riſe, Hanno determined to give them battel. To 
which end departing from Heraclea, he makes ap- 
proach unto the Roman camp. The. Romans re- 
ſolve to ſuſtain him, and put themſelves in order. 
Hanno directs the Numidian horſe-men to charge 
their vantguard, to the end to draw them further 
on; which done, he commands them to return a | 
broken, till they came to the body of the army, b 
that lay ſhadowed behind ſome riſing ground. Tv 
Namidians perform it accordingly 3 and while tit BW 
Romans purſued the Numidians, Hanno gives up i. 


| 
ſ 
( 


on them, and having ſlaughtered many, beats ti: re 
reſt into their trenches, E 11 
d 

= 

fs was ten miles about 1 A W 

te 

s 'to great glory and riches. e plenty and luxury thereof 400 8 -; 
3 2 ſumptugſity, 1 | = er, to le for * „ , 


9 
49 
of divers colburs; a work, the n.oft magnificent an 4 

1. 
I wwould require a volume 10 © 3 


+ | 
Chaſtity, Proſerpina, Caſtor and Pollu. 
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Afer ths encounte eh Cornhyhlan ral ns 
other attempt for two. months, but hay ſtrongly 


- ed, waiting until forve opportunity ſhould 
E | Agrigentum, as well by ſigns as meflengers, made 
1 7 7 know, how ill the extremity which he en- 


Jured, was able to brook ſuch dilatory courſes. 
Hanno thereupon a fecond time provoked the 
conſuls to fight. But his elephants being diſor- 
dered by his own vantguard, which was broken by 
the Romans, he loſt the d: y, and with fuch as 
eccaped he recovered Heraclta. Hannibal percety- 
ng this, and remaining hopeleſs of ſuccour, re- 
= Ived to make his own way. Finding therefore 
chat the Romans, after this day*s victory, wearied 
Ws with labour, and ſecured by their good fortune, 
WF kept negligent watch in the night, he ruſh'd out of 
the town with all the remainder of his army, and 
paſy'd by the Roman camp without reſiſtance. The 
conſuls purſue him in the morning, but in vain; 
ſure they were, that he could not carry the city 
with him, which with little ado the Romans en- 
tred, and pitifully fpoiled. The Romans, proud of 
this victory, purpoſe henceforth rather to follow 
the direction of their preſent good fortunes, than 
their firſt determinations. They had reſolved in 
the beginning of this war, only to ſuccour the 
= amertines, and to keep the Carthaginians from 
WW their own coaſts ; but now they determine to make 
= chemſclves lords of all Sicily; and from thence, 
being favoured with the wind of good ſucceſs, to 
ſail over into Africa. It is the diſeaſe of kings, 
of ſtates, and alſo of private men, to covet the great- 
eſt things, but not to enjoy the leaſt ; the deſire of 
that which we neither have nor need, taking from 
us the true uſe and fruition of what we have alrea- 
= dy. This curſe upon mortal men was never taken 
from them, ſince the beginning of the world to this 
day. : ” 
3 To proſecute this war, Lucius Valerius, and i- 
uns Octacillus, two new conſuls, are ſent into Si- 
ah. Whereupon, the Romans being maſters of the 
field, many inland towns gave themſelves unto 
them, On the contrary, the Carthaginians keep- 
ing ſtill the lordſhip of the fea, many maritimate 
places became theirs. The Romans. therefore, as 
well to ſecure their own coaſts; often invaded by the 
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make a fleet. 


Carthaginian gallies of five banks to the ſhore, _ 
Now had the Romans a pattern, and by it they 


were gallies rowed b 
twenty of three on a bank ; and while theſe were 


rowing, This they did after a ſtrange faſhion. 
They placed upon the ſea-ſands many feats, in or- 
er of the banks in gallies, whereon they placed 
Wy cir watermen, and taught them to beat the ſand 
ich long poles, orderly, and as they were direc- 
ed by the maſter, that ſo they might learn the 

- Joke of the galley, and how to mount and draw 


nl ba 
cheir oars 
-.1f * 
7 


NS. 


e new conſuls (for they 
| q made admiral; who being | 

e kind of warfare, than well adviſed, paſs d over 
d Meſſing with ſeventeen gallies, leaving the reſt 
o follow him. There he ſtay'd not, but would 
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do ſome piece of ſervice... * 
nian, Was at the ſame tinie - 
who being advertiſed of t | 
ſent forth one Booder, à ſen 
twenty gallies to entertain 
upon the conſul unawares, took hoth him and the 
fleet he commanded, When 
this good news, together with the Roman gallies 
and their conſul, he grew no leſs fool-hardy 
than Cornelius had been. 
ſelf to furprize the reſt of the Roman fleet, on their 
own coaft, ere they were yet in all 


African fleets, as alſo to equal themſelves in every 
kind of warfare with their enemies, determine to. 
m. And herein fortune favoured them 
with this accident, that being altogether ignorant in 

ſhipwrights craft, a ſtorm of wind thruſt one of the 


began to ſet up an hundred Quinqueremos, which 
five on every bank, and 


in preparing, they exerciſed their men in the feat of 


When their fleet was finiſhed, ſome rigging and 
other implements excepted, C. Cornelius, one of 
2 changed every year) Was 
more in love with this 


row along the coaſt to Lipara, hoping to hands than for the 
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, unibal, a Carthagi- 


Herne in Hafer af, 
us new feamay's arrival; 

tor of Carthage, with 
tm. Booges, falling 


Hannibal received 


or he, fancying to him- 
ints provided, 
ſought them out with a fleet of fifty fail ; where. 
ith falling among them he was well beaten, and 
eaving the greater number of his own behind him, 
made an hard eſcape with the reſt ; for of one 
hundred and twenty gallies, the Romans under Cor- 
nelius had loſt but ſeventeen, ſo as one hundred 
and three remained, which were not eaſily beaten 
by fifty. | 
The Romans being advertiſed of Cornelius's over- 


throw, make haſte to redeem him; but give the 
charge of their fleet to his colleague Ouilius. 


Duilius, conſidering that the Roman veſſels were 
heavy and flow, the Africay gallies having the 
ſpeed of them, deviſed a certain engine in the prow 
of his gallies, whereby they might faſten or grap- 
ple themſelves with their enemies, when they were 
(as we call it) board and board, that is, when they 
brought the gallies ſides together. This done, the 
weightier ſhips had gotten the advantage, and the 
Africans loft it. For neither did their ſwiftneſs 
ſerve them, nor their mariners. craft, the veſſels 
wherein both nations fought being open; fo that all 
was, to be carried by the advantage of weapan, 
and valour of the men. Beſides this, as the heavier 
allies were accidentally likely to cruſh and crack the. 
des of the lighter and weaker, ſo were they, by 
reaſon of their breadth, more ſteady ; and thoſe that 
beſt kept their feet could alſo beſt uſe their hands. 
The example may be given between one of the 
pn, Wow of his majeſty*s great ſhips, and a Lon- 
„„ on 4k a; | 
_ Certainly, he that will happily perform. a fight 
at ſea, muſt be ſkilful in making choice of veſſels. 
to fight in; he mult believe, that there is more 
belonging to a good man of war upon the. waters. 
than great during ; and muſt know, that there is a 
great deal of difference between fighting Tooſe or at 
large, and grapling. The guns of a ſlow ſhip 
pterce as well, and make as great holes as thoſe in. 
a ſwift, To clap ſhips together without conſide- 
ration, belongs rather to a mad-man than to a 
man of war; for by ſuch an ignorant bravery was 
Peter Stroſſie loſt at the Azores, when he. fought 
againſt the Marquis of Santa Cruz. In like ſort 
had the lord Charles Howard, admiral of England, 
been loſt in the year 1588, if he had not been 
better adyiſed, than a great many malignant fools 
were, that found fault with his demeanor. The 
Spaniards, had an army abeard them, and he had 
none; they had more ſhips than he had, and of 
higher N and charging, ſo that had he in- 
tangled himſelf with thoſe great and powerful veſ- 
ſels, he had greatly endangered this kingdom of 
England. For twenty men upon the defences are 
equal to an hundred that board and enter; where- 
as then, contrariwiſe, the Spaniards had à hundred 
twenty of ours, to defend themſeves withal. But 


for t 


Which had he not done, he had bot been worthy 


to have held his head. Here to ſpeak in general 


of ſea-fight (for particulars/ are fitter for privant 
prefs) I tay, that 2 fleet AHtwen 
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upon 


ty ſhips, all good ſailors and good ſhips, have the ad- 
vantage on the open ſea of an hundred as good ſhips 
and of flower failing. For if the fleet of an hundred 


fail keep themſelves near together in a groſs ſqua- 


dron, the twenty ſhips charging them upon any angle 
ſhall force $5 Ye NM. bak to fall back 
ir own next fellows; of which, ſo many as 
entangle, are made unſerviceable or loſt, Force them 
they may eaſily ; becauſe the twenty ſhips which 
give themſelves ſcope, after they have given one 


broad fide of artillery, by clapping into the wind, 


and ſtaying, they may give them the other; and 
ſo the twenty ſhips batter them in pieces with a 
perpetual volley ; whereas thoſe that fight in a troop 
have no room to turn, and can always uſe but one 
and the ſame beaten fide. If the fleet of an hun- 
dred fail give themſelves any diſtance, then ſhall 
the leſſer fleet prevail, either againſt thoſe that are 


a- rear and hindmoſt, or againſt thoſe, that, by ad- 


vantage of over-failing their fellows, keep the wind : 
and if upon a lee-ſhore, the ſhips next the wind be 


_ conſtrained to fall back into their own ſquadron, 


then it is all to nothing that the whole fleet muſt 
ſuffer ſhipwrack, or render itſelf, That ſuch ad- 
vantage may be taken upon a fleet of unequal 
ſpeed, it hath been well enough conceived in old 
time; as by that oration of Hermocrates in Thucy- 
dides, which he made to the Syracuſſans, when 
the Athenians invaded them, it may eaſily be ob- 
ſerved. 

Of the art of war by ſea, I had written a trea- 
tiſe for the lord Henry, prince of Wales; a ſubject, 
to my knowledge, never handled by any man, an- 
cient or modern ; but God hath ſpared me the la- 
bour of finiſhing it by his loſs ; by the loſs of that 
brave prince ; of which, like an eclipſe of the ſun, 
we ſhall find the effects hereafter. Impoſſible it is 
to equal words and ſorrows ; I will therefore leave 
him in the hands of God that hath him. Cure 
leves loquuntur, ingentes ſtupent. 

But it is now time to return to the beaten Car- 
thazinians, who, by loſing their advantage of ſwift 
boats, and boarding the Romans, have loſt fifty 
fail of their gallies: as on the other ſide, their ene- 
mies, by commanding the ſeas, have gotten liber- 
ty to ſail about the weſt part of Sicily, where they 
raiſed the ſiege laid unto Segeſta by the Carthagi- 
nians, and won the town of Macella, with ſome 
other places. 


S ECT. VII. 


Divers enterfeits of war between the Romans and 
Carthaginians, with variable ſucceſs. The Ro- 
mans prepare to invade Afric, and obtain a great 

victory at ſea, 


HE victory of Duilius, as it was honoured 
at Rome with the firſt naval triumph that 


a If awe may give credit to antiquities, which Fazellus, a diligent writer, hath left us in his hiftory of Sicily; Panormus, m® 
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ter they ſent a fleet for that purpoſe. On the con. 


arrived in the port where Hannibal with his new 


was ever ſeen in that city, ſo gave it unto the ,. 
mans a great encouragement to proceed in the 
Wars by ſea; whereby they hoped, not only to 
Sicily, but all the other iſles, between 7taly and 
Africa, beginning with Sardinia, whither ſoon af. 


trary ſide, Amilcar the Carthaginian, lying in p. 
normus, carefully waited for all occaſions that migh; WM 
help to recompenſe the late misfortune; and, be. 
ing advertiſed that ſome quarrel was grown be. 
tween the Roman ſoldiers and their auxiliaries, be. 
ing ſuch as cauſed them to incamp apart, he ſent 
forth Hanno to ſet upon them, _ taking then 
unawares, buried four thouſand ct them in the place, 
Now during the continuance of the land-war in .. 
caly, Hannibal, who had lately been beaten by ſe, 
but eſcaped unto Carthage, meaning to make 
amends for his former error, obtained the truſt of 
a new fleet, wherewith he arrived at Sardinia: 
the conqueſt of which iſland the Romans had enter: 
tained for their next enterprize. Now it ſo fell 
out, that the Romans croſſing the ſeas from Sicih, 


fleet anchored. They ſet upon him unawares, and 
took the better part of the fleet which he conduct. 
ed, himſelf hardly eſcaping the danger. Bat it 
little availed him to have eſcaped from the Re. 
mans. His good friends the Carthaginiaus were 
ſo ill pleaſed with this his ſecond unfortunate 
voyage, that they hanged him up for his dili- 
gence 3 for (as it hath been faid of old) Non e 
bis in bello peccare; In war it is too much to offend 
twice. | | 
After this, it was long ere any thing of impor- 
tance was done by the conſuls, till 2 Panormi 
was beſieged ; where, when the Romans had fought 
in vain to draw the Carthaginians into the field, 
being unable to force that great city, becauſe of the 
ſtrong garriſon therein beſtowed : they then departed 
from thence, and took certain inland towns, as A- 
firatum, Enna, Camerina, Hippana, and others, be.. 
tween Panormus and Meſſina. The year follow- 
ing, C. Atilius the conſul, who commanded the 
Roman fleet, diſcovered a company of the Car- 
thaginian gallies, ranging the coaſt; and, not ftay- 
ing for his whole number, purſued them with | 
ten of his. But he was well beaten for the haſte 
he made, and loft all, fave the galley which 
tranſported him; wherein himſelf eſcaped witl 
great labour. But ere all was done, the reſt of 
Atilias's fleet was gotten up; who renewing the 
fight, recovered from the Carthaginians a dou- 
ble number of theirs ; by which the victory re- 
maining doubtful, both challenge it. Now o 
at once which of theſe two nations ſhould com- 
mand the ſeas, they both prepare all they can. 
The Romans make a fleet of three hundred and 
thirty gallies, the Carthaginians of three hundred 


3 
1 
[1.38 


called Palermo, ts one of the firſt cities that hath been built in all Europe. For whereas Thucydides ſeems to make it a colony of tht $ 
Phenicians ; Ranzanus, in libello de Panormo, lib. 6. affirms, that it was firſt and long before the time <vhich Thucydides ſets dbu, Wl 
founded by the Chaldeans, and Damaſcenes. To which, he tells us of two inſcriptions upon marble, in the Hebrew chara#t, Wh 
found at Panormus in the time of William II, 4ing of Sicily, that were then beheld of all the citizens and other ftrangers, Gobi BY 
being tranſlated into Latin, ſay as fulloweth. Vivente Iſaac filio Abraz, & regnante in Idumza, atque in valle Damaſcena, EE 
filio Iſaac ; ingens Hebrzorum manus, quibus adjuncti ſunt multi Damaſceni, atque Phænices, proſecti in hane triangularem . 
ſulam, ſedes perpetuas locaverunt in hoc ameœniſſimo loco, quem Panormum nominaverunt. In the other marble are fa i 
theſe words, Non eſt alius Deus præter unum Deum; non eſt alius Potens, præter eundem Deum, &c. Hujus turris prr Bl 
fectus eſt Saphu filius Eliphaz filii Eſau, fratris Jacob filii Iſaac, filii Abrahami: & turri quidem ipſi nomen eſt Baych; ſel 3 
turri huic proximæ nomen eſt Pharah. And this inſcription (ſaith Fazellus)' aua, F you entire in the caſtle Baych, in the q Bl 
1534. Now whether theſe inſcriptions were truly as ancient as theſe men believe they were, 1 heave every man to his own faith 1 
But that the city was of aged times, it appears by Thucydides, who affirmeth, when the Greeks paſt firft into Sicily, that then tht 3 
Phenicians inhabited Panormus; which certain it is they did in the firſt Punic war; to wit, the Carthagimans, avho a Bl 
Phenicians, from whom the Romans (A. Aquilius and C. Cornelius) commanding this army, took it, And when Marcellus beſiegel 3 


1 . 3 > 


Syracuſe, it ſent him in aid three thouſand ſoldiers. But it was rather confederate than ſubject to the Romans. For Cicero ag 
Farm, names it among the free cities of Siciy. After Syracuſe deſtroyed, it became the firſt city and regal ſeat, as well of i By 


Goths and Saracens in that iſland, as of the emperors of Conſtantinople ; of the Normans, French and Aragonians ; which honow ; : 
holds to this day, and is much frequented for the excellent wine which grows about it, | 17 0 


= themſelves, and for eagerneſs of ta 
= aways, leave their own three ſquadrons far behind 
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and fifty, * Triremes, Quadriremes, and Quingue- 


rem. MESS e i SITS! n 
The Romans reſolve to tranſport the war into 
Africa, the Carthaginians to arreſt them on the 
coaſt of Sicily. The numbers with which each of 
them filled their fleet, was (perhaps) the i 
that ever fought on the waters. By Polybius's elti- 
mation, there were in the Roman gallies an hundred 


and forty thouſand men; and in thoſe of Carihage, 


an hundred and fifty thouſand ; reckoning one hun- 
dred and twenty ſoldiers, and three hundred row- 
ers to every galley, one with the other. The Ro- 
„an fleet was divided into four parts, of which the 


three firſt made the form of a wedge or triangle; 


the two firſt ſquadrons making the flanks, and the 
third ſquadron the baſe; the point thereof (where- 
in were the two conſuls as admirals) looking to- 
ward the enemy, and the middle ſpace lying emp- 
ty. Their veſſels of carriage were towed by the 
third ſquadron. After all, came up the fourth, in 
form of a Creſcent, very well manned, but exceed- 
ing thin, ſo that the horns of it incloſed all the 
third ſquadron, together with the corners of the 
firſt and ſecond. The order of the Carthaginian 
fleet I cannot conceive by relation ; but by the 
manner of the fight afterwards, I canjecture that 
the front of their fleet was thin, and ſtretched in 
a great length, much like to that which the French 
call Combat en haii; a long front of horſe, and 
thin: which form, ſince the piſtol prevailed over 
the lance, they have changed. Behind this firſt 
out- ſtretched front their battalions were more ſo- 


lid. For Amilcar, admiral of the Cartbaginians, 


had thus ordered them of purpoſe (his gallies ha- 
ving the ſpeed of the Romans) that when the firſt 
fleet of the Romans haſted to break through the 


firſt gallies they ſhould all turn tail, and the Ro- 


mans purſuing them (as after a victory) diſorder 


them, For ſo it muſt needs fall out, ſeeing that 
the third ſquadron towed their horſe- boats and vic- 
tuallers, and the fourth had the rearward of all. 
According to Amilcar's direction it ſucceeded. For 


== when the Romans had charged and broken the thin 


front of the Carthaginian firſt fleet, which ran away, 


== they forthwith gave after them with all ſpeed poſfi- 
ble, not ſo much as looking behind them for the 
| ſecond ſquadron. 


near unto the body of the Carthaginian fleet led 


Hereby the Romans were drawn 


by Amilcar, and by him (at the firſt) received 
a great loſs, till their ſecond ſquadron came up, 
which forced Amilcar to betake him to his oars, 
Hanno allo, who commanded the right wing of the 
Carthaginian fleet, invaded the Roman rearward, 
and prevailed againſt them. But Amilcar being 


beaten. off, Marcus Atilius fell back to their ſuc- 


cour, and put the Carthaginians to their heels, as 
not able to ſuſtain both ſquadrons. 


third battalion, which towed the victuallers, 


which was alſo in great danger af being beaten by 
the Africans z but the conſuls joining their = 


drons to it, put the Carthaginians on that part al- 
lo to running. This victory 


cipally, for that Amilcar being firſt beaten, could 
never after join himſelf to any of his other ſqua- 
drons, that remained as yet in a fair likelihood of 


prevailing, ſo long as they fought upon even terms, 


Haber. But had this been fo, they muſt then have had 


Chap. I. The HrsrDRT of the*) 


the run- 


The rear be- 
ing relieved, the conſuls came to the aid of their 
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and but ſquadron to ſquadron. ' But Amilcar for- 
ſaking the fight, thereby left a full fourth part 6t 
the Roman fleet unengaged, and ready to give ſuc- 
cour to any of the other parts that were oppreſs' d. 


So as in concluſion, the Romans got the honour of 
the day; for they loſt but four and twenty of theirs, 
whereas the Africans loſt thirty that were ſunk, 
and threeſcore and three that were taken. 
Now, if Amilcar, who had more gallies than 


the Romans, had alfo divided his fleet into four 


ſquadrons (beſides thoſe that he ranged ih the front 
to draw. on the enemies, and to engage them) and 
that, while he himſelf fought with one ſquadron 
that charged him, all the reſt of the enemies fleet 
had been at the ſame- time entertained, he had pre- 
vailed; but the ſecond ſquadron being free came 
to the reſcue of the firſt, by which Amilcar was 
oppreſs d; and Amilcar being oppreſs d and ſcattered, 
the conſuls had good leiſure to relieve both their 
third and fourth ſquadron, and got the victory. 
Charles V, among other his precepts to Phi- 


lip II, his ſon, where he adviſeth him concerning 


war againſt the Turks, tells him, that in all battels be- 
tween them and the Chriſtians, he ſhould never 
fail to charge the Janiſaries in the beginning of 
the fight, and to engage them at once with the 
reſt, For (faith he) the Janiſaries, who are always 
reſerved entire in the rear of the battel, and in 


whom the Turk repoſeth his greateſt confidence, 


come up in a groſs body, when all the troops on 
both ſides are diſbanded and in confuſion, where- 
by they carry the victory before them without re- 
ſiſtance. By the fame order of fight and reſerva- 
tion did the Romans alſo prevail againſt other na- 
tions. For they kept their Triarii in ſtore (who 
were the choice of their army) for the upſhot and 
laſt blow. A great and victorious advantage it 
hath ever been found, to keep ſome one or two 
good troops to look on, when all elſe are diſbanded 
and engaged. e 1 


81 c T. VIII. 


The Romans | prevail in Afric. Atilius the conſul 


propoundeth intolerable conditions of peace to the 
Catthaginians. He is witerly beaten, and made 
' priſoner. 


OW the Romans, according to their former 
reſolution, after they had repaired and re- 
victualled their fleet, ſet fail for Africa, and ar- 
rived at the promontory of Hercules; a gteat head- 


land, ſomewhat to the eaſt of the port of Carthage, 


and ſome forty leagues from Heraclea in Sitily, 


where Amilcar himſelf as yet ſtaid. From this 
head-land (leaving the entrance into Carthage) they 
coaſted the eaſt- ſide of the promontory, till they 
came to Clypea, a town about fifty Eugliſb miles 
from it. There they diſembarked, and prepared to 
beſiege Clypea, which, to eaſe them of labour, was 


yielded unto them. Now, had they a port of their 
own on Africa ſide, without which all invaſions 
are fooliſh. By this time were the Africans alſo ar- 


rived at their own Carthage, fearing that the Roman 


fleet and army had directed themſelves thither ; but 
fell to the Romans, 
partly by the hardineſs of their ſoldiers, but prin- 


being advertiſed that they had taken Clypea, they 
made proviſions of all ſorts both by fea and land 


for their defence; The Romans ſend to Rome for 
directio 


ns, and in the mean while waſte all round 
about them. The order given from the ſenate, 


was, that one of the conſuls ſhould remain with the 


7b Quinqueremes are gallies, auberein every dar hath froe men to draw it ; the 
| Temes three, 


Quadriremes kad ſcur to an car, and the Tri- 


Some have thought that the Quinqueremes had five ranks of oars one over an another; and the other gallies (rateabhy) 
fove decks each over other, which hath ſeldom been ſeen in ſhips of a thouſand 


nt; neither could the third, fourth and fifth ranks, have reached unto the water with their aar, 


army, 
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army, 1 ths e ee — wich che 
fleet into Lay. NI 
lius the ſent home 46 Rowe, whicher he 
carried with 1 twenty thauſand African captives, 
with a all che Raman and army, ercopt 
ps, fifteen thouſand foot and Gve hundred | 
tat left with Atiliun. 
theſe forces, Regulus eaſily won 4 
towns and places that were unwalled, and laid fiege 
to others ; Hor be performed no great matter before 
1 bo Yet I hold it worthy of relation, 
that near unto the river of Bagrads = encountered 
with a ſerpent of one hundred and twenty foot long, 
which he ſlew, not without loſs of many ſoldiers, 
being driven to ule againſt it ſuch engines of war 
as ſerved 
Adis he met with the Carthaginjan army, whereof 
the captains were azno and Boſtar, together with 
Amilcar, who had brought over out of Sicily five 
thouſand foot and five hundred horſe to ſaccour his 
country. Theſe (belike) had an intent rather to 
weary him out of Africa, by weary protraction of 
time, than to undergo the hazard of a main fight. 
They were careful to hold themſelves free from ne- 
ceſſity of coming to blows, yet had they a great 
deſire to ſave the town of Adis out of his hands. 
Intending therefore to follow their general purpoſe, 
and yet to diſturb him in the ſiege of Adis ; they 
encamp near unto him, and ſtrongly (as they think) 
on the top of an hill; but thereby they loſe the ſer- 
vices both of their elephants and of their horſe-men. 
This diſadvantage of theirs Regulus diſcovers, and 
makes uſe of it. He aſſails them in their 
which they defend a while; but in fine, the Ro- 
mais prevail, and forge them from the place, taking 
the ſpoil of their camp. Following tha cheir Por 
3 at the heels, they proceed to * Tunis, a 
within ſixteen miles of Carthage, which they aſſault 
and take. | 
By the loſs of this battel at Adis, and more eſpe- 
cially by the leſs of Tunis, the Carthaginians were 
greatly diſmay*d. The Numidians, their next neigh- 
bours towards the weſt, inſult upon their misfortunes, 
invade and ſpoil their territory, and force thoſe that 
inhabit abroad to forſake their villages and fields, 
and to hide themſelves within the walls of Carthage. 
By reaſon hereof a great famine at hand threatens 
the citizens, Atilius finds his own advantage, and 7 
aſſures himſelf that the city could not long hold out; 
yet he feared leſt it might defend it {elf until his 
time of office, that was near expired, ſhould be 
Jute run out, whereby the new conſuls were like to 
reap the honour of obtaining it. Ambition there- 
fore, chat hath no reſpect but to it ſelf, perſwades 
him to treat of peace with, the Canthaginzans. But 
he propounded unto them ſo unworthy and baſe. 
conditions, as thereby their hearts, formerly 
ſeſſed with fear, became now ſo couragious and dif. 
dainful, that they reſolved either to defend their h- 
berty, or to die to the laſt man. To ſtrengiben this 
their reſolution, there arrived at the ſame time a 


entertain. Among theſe Was * - ſoldier, 

3 a Spartan; who being ormed of 
what had paſſed, and of the overthrow which the 
Carthaginians received near unto Adis, gave it out 
publickly, that the ſame, was occaſianed: by default 
of the commanders, and not of the — This 


* This city was taken from, FA Turks by Charles the fifth, peut Year 1 
ts Philip the ſecond his ſon, to keep ſafe ; to wit, this Tunis, the key of 


key of Spain. 
nowned 
threw it its toe fire. 


The: Hierony f the Wort b. 


properly for the aſſaulting of towns. At door 


But two of theſe Philip /o loft, that he never found them again ; the third, our Engliſh dauere bold 
Elizabeth, to <u;ing out of his bands ; where ave ** nat e. * but broke we che U and having rd ah 


hit rag till it enme to the ſenate 3 — ſem 
for, gives the reaſon of his opinion; and in concluſion, 

made general of che African forces, he pur, 
into the "field. The army which he led 


him 
. conſiſted of no more than twelve thouſand foot and 

four thouſand horſe, with an hundred elephans 
No greater were the forces wherewith the Cartha. 
ginians fought for all that they had, liberty, lives, 
goods, wives, and children; which might well 
make it ſuſpected that the armies by ſea, before 


ſpoken of, were  miſnumbered ; the one conſiſting 
of an hundred and forty thouſand, the other of an 
hundred and fifty thouſand ; were it not commonly 
found that they, which uſe the ſervice of mercenary 
ſoldiers, are ſtronger abroad than at thei Own 
$. 

Xamtippus, taking the field with this army, marched 
directly towards the Romans; and ranging his troops 
upon fair and level ground, fitteſt both for hiselephants 
and. horſe, preſented them battel. The Romans 
wondered much whence this new courage of their 
enemies might grow ; but confident they were that 
it ſhould be ſoon abated. Their chief care was, 
how to reſiſt the violence of the elephants. Againſt 
them they placed the Yelites, or light-armed fol. 
diers, as a forlorn hope ; that theſe might, either 
with darts and other caſting weapons, drive backs 
the beaſts upon the enemies, or at leaſt break their 
violence, and hinder them from ruſhing freely upon 
the. legions. To the ſame end they made their bartels 
deeper in file than they had been accuſtomed to do. 
By which means, as they were the leſs ſubject unto the 
impreſſion of the elephants ; ſo were they fo much 
the more expoſed unto the violence of horſe, where. 
in the enemy did far exceed them. The el 


| ephants 
were by Xantippus, all in one rank, before 


city his army, which followed them at a reaſonable 


diſtance: his korſe-men, and ſome light-armed foot 
of the Carthaginian auxiliaries were in the wings. 
The firſt onſet was given by the elephants, againſt 
which the Velites were ſo unable to make reſiſtance, 
that they brake into the battalions following, and 
put them into ſome diſorder. In this caſe, the 
depth of the Roman battel was helpful; for when the 
beafts had ſpent their force in piercing through a few 
of the firſt ranks, the ſquadrons nevertheleſs perfiſt- 
ed in their order, without opening. But the Car- 
thaginian horſe, having at the firft encounter, by 
reafon of their advantage in number, driven thoſe of 
Atilius out of the field, began to charge the Roman 
battalions in flank, and put them in great diſtreſs; 
who being forced to turn face every way, could 
neither paſs forward, nor yet retire ; but had much 
ado to make good the ground whereon they ſtood. 
In the mean while, fuch of the Romans as had 
e the fury of the elepharts, and left them at 
their backs, fell upon the Carthaginian army, that 
met them in very good array. It was no even 
match; the one were a diſordered company, wiari- 
ed with labour, and hurt; the other freſh, and well 


great ared to have dealt with the enemy upon 
troop of Greeks, whom they had formerly. ſent to: FEE * e 


terms. Here was therefore a greater fla 
with little fight, the Romans haſtily "recoil 
the body of their army, which being ESI 
with the enemy, > Care whk fell all 
to rout, upon the defeat of theſe troops, that open 
the way. to a overthrow. So the Caribu- 
eau obtained a full victory, ace 
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army, fave two thouſandz and taking five 
re — with Arilius the conſul. 
Of their own they loſt no more than eight hundred 
mercenaries, which were ſlain when the fight be- 
an by two thouſand of the Romans, that, wheel- 
ing about to avoid the elephants, bare down all be- 
fore them, and made way even to the Carthaginian 
trenches. Theſe were the two thouſand that eſcaped, 
when the whole army behind them was routed. 
All the reſt were either taken or ſlain, Hereby 
fortune made the Romans know, that they were no 
leſs her vaſſals, than were the Carthaginians; how 
inſolent ſoever they had been in their propoſition of 
peace, as if they had purchaſed from her the in- 
hericance of their proſperity, which ſhe never gave 
nor ſold to any mortal man, With what joy theſe 
news were welcomed, when they came to Carrhage; 
we may eaſily conjecture ; | and what great things 
the virtue of one man hath often brought to paſs in 
the world, there are many examples to prove; no 
leſs than this of Xantippus ; all of them confirming 
that ſentence of Eurypides, Mens una ſapiens; plu- 
rium vincit manus ; Many mens hands equal not 
one wiſe mind. | 
After this great ſervice done to the Carthaginians, 
Xantippus returned into Greece; whether for that he 
was more injured than honoured, or for what other 
cauſe, it is unknown. | | 
The death of Atilius Regulus the conſul, was 
very memorable. He was ſent from Carthage to 
Rome, about the exchange and ranſom of priſoners 
on both ſides ; giving his faith to return, if the bu- 
ſineſs were not effected. When he came to Rome, 
and plainly ſaw that his country ſhould loſe by the 
bargain, fo far was he from urging the ſenate unto 
compaſſion of his own miſery, that he earneſtly 
perſwaded to have the priſoners in Afric left to their 
ill deſtinies. This done, he returned to Carthage, 
where, for his pains taken, he was rewarded with 
an horrible death. For this his conſtancy and faith, 
all writers highly extol him; but the Carihaginians 
ſeem to have judged him an obſtinate and malicious 
enemy, that neither in his proſperity would hearken 
to reaſon, nor yet in his calamity would have the 
natural care to preſerve himfelf and others, by 
yielding to ſuch an office of humanity, as is com- 
mon in all wars (not grounded upon deadly hatred) 
only in regard of ſome ſmall advantage. What- 
loever the Carthaginians thought of him, ſure it is, 
that his faithful obſervance of his word given, can- 


which he made in the ſenate againſt the exchange of 
priſoners, appears in all reaſon to have proceeded 
trom a vain-glorious frowardneſs, rather than from 
any neceffity of ſtate. For the exchange was made 
ſoon after his death, wherein the Romans had the 
worſt bargain, by ſo much as Regulus himſelf was 
worth. As for the authority of all hiftorians that 
magnity him in this point, we are to confider that 
they live under the Roman empire; Philinus the 
Carthaginian, perhaps, did cenſure it otherwiſe. Yet 
the death which he ſuffered with extreme torments, 
coul not be more grievous to him, than it was dif- 
honourable to Carthage. Neither do I think that 
the Carthaginians could excuſe themſelves herein, 
otherwiſe than by recrimination ; ſaying, that the 
Romans deſerved to be no better intreated, foraſ- 
much as it was their ordinary practice to uſe others 
in the like fort. Cruelty doth not become more 
Warrantable, but rather more odious, by being 
cuſtomary, It was the Roman faſhion to whip al- 
molt to death, and then to behead the captains of 
their enemies whom they took; yea, although they 


were _— had always made fair wars with them. 
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not be roo much commended. But that grave ſpeech, - 
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Wherefore it ſeems not meet, in reaſon; that they 
ſhould cry out againſt the like tyrannical inſolence 
in others, as if it were lawful only in themſelves. 
The conſideration both of this misfortune, that 
rewarded the pride of Atiliuꝰs intolerable demands, 
and of the ſudden valour whereinto the Carthaginians 
fear was changed by mere deſperation, calls to re- 
membrance the like inſolency of others in proſperi- 
ty, that hath bred the like reſolution in thoſe to 
whom all reaſonable grace hath been denied. In 
ſuch caſes I never hold it impertinent to add unto 
one, more teſtimonies, approving the true rules 
from which our paſſions carry us away. | 

In the year 1378, the Genoeſe won fo faſt upon 
the Venetians, as they not only drove their gallies 
out of the ſea, but they brought their own fleet 
within two miles of Venice it ſelf. This bred ſuch 
an amazement in the citizens of Venice, that they 
offered unto the Genoe/e ro ſtate reſerved) what- 
ſoever they would demand. But Peter Doria, blown 
up with many former victories, would hearken to 
no yy teas ſave the yielding of their city and 
ſtate to his diſcretion. Hereupon the Yenetians be- 
ing filled with diſdain, thruſt out to ſea with all 
their remaining power, and affail Doria with ſuch 
deſperate fury, that they brake his fleet, kill Doria 
himſelf, take nineteen of his gallies, fourſcore boats 
of Padoua, and four thouſand priſoners z recover 
Chiozza, and all the places taken from them ; and 
following their victory, enter the port of Genoa, 
enforcing the Genoeſe baſely to beg peace, to their 
extreme diſhonour and difadvantage, being beaten ; 
which being victorious, they might have command- 
ed, to their greateſt honour and advantage. The 
like happened to the earl of Flanders, in the year 
1380, when having taken a notable, and withal 
an over-cruel revenge upon the Gantois, he refuſed 
mercy to the reſt, who in all humility ſubmitting; 
themſelves to his obedience, offered their city, goods, 
and eſtates, to be difpoſed at his pleaſure. This 
when he had unadviſedly refuſed, and was reſolved 
to extinguiſh them utterly, they iſſue out of their 
city with five thouſand choſen men, and armed with 
a deſperate reſolution, they charge the earl, break 
his army, enter Bruges (pell-mell) with his van- 
quiſhed followers, ah, enforce him to hide himſelf 
under an heap of ftraw in a poor cottage, out of 
which, with great difficulty, he eſcaped, and faved 
himſelf. Such are the fruits of inſolency. 


r 


How the affairs of Carthage proſpered after the 
victory againſt Atilius: How the Romans, having 
loſs their fleet by tempeſt, reſolve to forſake the 
ſeas : the great advantages of a good fleet in war, 
between nations divided by ihe ſea. 


Y the reputation of this late victory, all places 

that had been loſt in Afric, return to the obe- 
dience of Carthage. Only Clypea ftands out, be- 
fore which the Carthaginias ſet down, and aſſail it, 
but in vain: for the Romans hearing of the loſs of 
Atilius, with their forces in Afric, and withal, that 
Clypea was befieged, make ready a groſs army, and 
tranſport it in a fleet of three hundred and fiſty gal- 
lies, commanded by M. Æmilius and Ser. Fulvius 
their confuls. At the promontory of Mercury, two 
hundred Carthaginian gallies ſet out on purpoſe, up- 
on the bruit of their coming, encounter them, but 
greatly to their coft : for the Romans took by force 
an hundred and fourteen of their fleet, and drew them 
after them to Clypea, where they ſtaid no longer 
than to take in their own men that had been beſieged ; 
and this done, they made amain towards Sicily, in 
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hope to recover all that the E held 
therein. In this haſty voyage, they deſpiſe the ad- 
vice of the pilots, who pray them to find harbour 
in time, for that the ſeaſon threatened ſome violent 
ſtorms, which ever happened between the riſing of 
Orion and of the * Bog- Har. Now although the 
pilots of the Roman fleet had thus forewarned them 
of the weather at hand, and certified them withal, 
that the ſouth coaſt of Sicily had no good ports, 
wherein to ſave themſelves upon ſuch an accident; 
yet this victorious nation was perſwaded that the 
wind and ſeas feared them no leſs than did the Afri- 
cans ; and that they were able to conquer the ele- 
ments themſelves. So refuſing to ſtay within ſome 
port, as they were adviſed, they would needs put 
out to ſea ; thinking it a matter much helping their 
reputation, after this victory againſt the Carthaginian 
fleet, to take a few worthleſs towns upon the coaſt, 
The mercileſs winds in the mean while overtake 
them, and near unto Camerina, overturn and thruſt 
headlong on the rocks all but eighty, of three hun- 
.dred and forty ſhips ; ſo as their former great victory 
was devoured by the ſeas, before the tame thereof 
recovered Rome. | 

The Carthaginians hearing what had happened, 
repair all their warlike veſſels, hoping once again 
to command the ſeas; they are alſo as confident of 
their land- forces ſince the overthrow of Atilius. 
They ſend Aſarubal into Sicily with all their old 
ſoldiers, and an hundred and forty elephants, em- 
barked in two hundred gallies. With this army 
and fleet he arrives at Lilybeum, where he begins to 
vex the partizans of Rome. But adverſity doth not 
diſcourage the Romans : they build in three months 
(a matter of great note) one hundred and twenty 
ſhips, with which, and the remainder of their late 
ſhipwrack, they row to Panormus, or Palermo, the 
chief city of the Africans in Sicily, and ſurround 
it by land and water : after a while they take it, and, 
leaving a garriſon therein, return to Rome. 

Very deſirous the Romans were to be doing in 
Africa to which purpoſe they employed C. Servilius 
and C. Sempronius their conſuls, But theſe wrought 
no wonders. Some ſpoil they made upon the coaſts 
of Africa, but fortune robbed them of all their get- 
tings. For 1n their return, they were firſt ſet upon 
the ſands, and like to have periſhed near unto the 
leſſer Hyrtes, where they were fain to heave all 
over-board, that ſo they might get off: then, 
having with much ado doubled the cape of Lily- 
beum, in their paſſage from Panormus towards 
Italy, they loſt an hundred and fifty of their ſhips 
by foul weather. A greater diſcouragement never 
nation had ; the god of the wars favoured them no 
more, than the god of the waters afflicted them. 
Of all that Mars enriched them with upon the land, 
Neptune robbed them upon the ſeas: for they had 
now loſt, beſides what they loſt in fight, four hun- 
dred and ſix ſhips and gallies, with all the munition 
and ſoldiers tranſported in them. 

The exceeding damage hereby received, per- 
ſwaded them to give over their navigation, and 
their fight by ſea, and to ſend only a land-army in- 
to Sicily, under L. Cæcilius and F. Furius their con- 
ſuls. Theſe they tranſported in ſome ſixty ordinary 
paſſage-boats, by the ſtreights of Meſſina, that are 
not above a mile and a half broad from land to 


a There is no part of the wwarld, which hath not ſome certain times of outragious weather, beſides their accidental ſtorms. We hav 3 
upon our coaſt a Michaelmas flaw, that ſeldom or never fails. In the Weſt-Indies, in the months of Auguſt and September, thoſe 1" 
forcible winds cubich the Spaniards call the Nortes, or north winds, are very fearful : and therefore they that navigate in thoſe parts, tale 15 
harbour till thoſe months take end. Charles the fifth, being as ill adviſed in paſſing the ſeas towards Algier in the winter-quarter, contro Wl 
to the counſel of A. Doria, as he was in like unſeaſonable times to continue his fiege before Metz in Lorain, loft 140 ſhips by tempeſt, a 
fifteen gallies, with all in effect in them of men, victuali, horſes, and munition ; a toſs no leſs great, than his retreat both from befm 


the one and the other, was extreme diſhanourable, 


made them leſs cholerick againſt the Carthaginians 
the high and woody grounds, not daring to fight 


land. In like fort the overthrow which Atiliue re. 
ceived in Africa, occaſioned chiefly by the elephants, 


than before; ſo that for two years after they kept 


in the fair and champion countries. But this late re. 
ſolution of forſaking the ſeas laſted not long; for it 
was impoſſible for them to ſuccour thoſe places which 
they held in Sicily, without a navy; much leſs tg 
maintain the war in Africa. For whereas the Ry. 
mans were to ſend forces from Meſſina to Egeſta, 
to Lilybæum, and to other places in the extreme 
weſt parts of Sicily, making ſometimes a march of 
above one hundred and forty Engliſh miles by lang, 
which could not be performed with an army, ang 
the proviſions that follow it, in leſs than fourteen | 
days, the Carthaginians would paſs it with their 
gallies in forty-eight hours. cs Mt 
An old example we have of that great advantage N 
of tranſporting armies by water, between Canutus Ml 
and Edmund Ironſide. For Canutus; when he had 
entered the Thames with his navy and army, and 
could not prevail againſt London, ſuddenly em: 3 
barked; and failing to the weſt, landed in Do- 
ſetſhire, ſo drawing Edmund and his army thi- WE 
ther. There finding ill entertainment, he again 
ſhipped his men, and entered the Severn, making f 
Edmund to march after him to the ſuccour f J 
| 

| 


Worceflerſhire, by him greatly ſpoiled. But when 
he had Edmund there, he failed back again to 
London, by means whereof he both wearied the 
king, and ſpoiled where he pleaſed, ere ſuccour 
could arrive. And this was not the leaſt help 
which the Netherlands have had againſt the Spa- 
niards, in the defence of their liberty, that, being 
maſters of the ſea, they could paſs their army from 
place to place unwearied and entire, with all the 
munition and artillery belonging unto it, in the tenth 

art of the time wherein their enemies have been 
able to do it. Of this, an inſtance or two. The 
count Maurice of Naſſau, now living, one of the 
greateſt captains, and of the worthieſt princes, that ei- 
ther the preſent or preceding ages have brought forth, 
in the year 1590, carried his army by ſea with forty 
cannons to Breda; making countenance either to be- 
ſiege Boiſleduc or Gertrevidenbergh ; which the enemy 
(in prevention) filled with ſoldiers and victuals. But, 
as ſoon as the wind ſerved, he ſuddenly ſet fail, and 
arriving in the mouth of the Meuſe, turned up the 
Rhine, and thence to Vel, and ſet down before 
Zutphen. So before the Spaniards could march 
over-Jand round about Holland, above eighty miles, 
and over many great rivers with their cannon and 
carriage, Zutphen was taken. Again, when the 
Spaniſh army had overcome this weariſom march, 
and were now far from home, the prince Maurice 
making countenance to fail up the Rhine, changed 
his courſe in the night; and failing down the ſtream, 
he was ſet down before Hulſt in Brabant, ere the 
Spaniards had knowledge what was become of him. 
So this town he alſo took, before the Spaniſh army 
could return, Laſtly, the S$pani/þ army was 10 
ſooner arrived in Brabant, than the prince Mauriti, 
well attended by his good fleet, having fortified Hulſs 
ſet ſail again, and preſented himſelf before Vin. 
guen 1n Gelders, a city of notable importance, and 
maſtered it, 
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And to ſay the truth, it is impoſſible for any dangerous to make the adventure. For the incou- 

ritime country, not having the coaſts admirably ragement of a firſt victory to an enemy, and the 
ſorifed, to defend it ſelf againſt a powerful Ene- diſcouragement of being beaten to the invaded, 

that is maſter of the ſea, Hereof I had ra- may draw after it a mo 3 conſequence. 
es that Spain than England ſhould be an exam- It is true, that the marſhal Monluc, in his com- 
= © le Let it therefore be ſuppoſed, that King Phi- mentaries, doth greatly complain that by his want- 
5 L the ſecond, had fully reſolved to hinder Sir John ing forces, wherewith to have kept the frontier of 
= | Norris in the year 1589, from preſenting Don An- Guienne, they of the Proteftant religion, after the 
10, king of Portugal, before the gates of Li/- battel of Moncounter, entered that country, and ga- 
2 5 and that he would have kept off the Engliſh, thered great ſtrength and relief thence; for if the 


by power of his land- forces, as being too weak at King (faith he) would have given me but reaſona- 
. 2 through the great overthrow of his mighty ble means, j euſe bien garde a Monſieur Y admiral, 
f Armada; by the fleet of queen Elizabeth, in the year de faire boire ſes chevaux en la Garonne; I would 
, foregoing. Surely, it had not been hard for him have kept the admiral from watering his horſes in the 
d to prepare an army; that ſhould be able to reſiſt river of Garonne. Monſieur de Langey, on the con- 
1 our eleven thouſand. But where ſhould this his trary fide, prefers the not fighting upon a frontier 
Ir army have been beſtowed ? if about Lisbon, then with an invaded enemy, and commends the delay; 
would it have been eaſie unto the Engliſh, to take, which courſe the conſtable of France held againſt 
ranſack,and burn the town of Gxoin, and to waſte the the emperour Charles, when he invaded Provence. 
us country round about it. For the great and threaten- Great difference I know there is, and a diverſe con- 
d ing preparations of the earl of Altemira, the marquis ſideration to be had, between ſuch a country as 
id of Haralba, and others, did not hinder them from France 1s, ſtrengthened with many fortified places ; 
n- performing all this. Neither did the haſty levy and this of ours, where our ramparts are but of 
- of eight thouſand, under the earl of Andrada, ſerve the bodies of men. And it was of invaſions upon 
fi- to more effect, than the increaſe of honour to Sir firm land, that theſe great captains ſpake, whoſe 
un John Norris and his aſſociates : conſidering that the entrances cannot be uncertain. But our queſtion 1s, 
ng Engliſh charged thele at Puente de Burgos, and of an army to be tranſported over-ſea, and to be 
of paſſing the great bridge, behind which they lay, landed again in an enemy's country, and the place 
en | that was flanked with ſhot, and barricaded at the left to the choice of the invader: Hereunto I ſay, 
[0 further end, routed them, took their camp; took that ſuch an army cannot be reſiſted on the coaſt of 
the their general's ſtandard with the king's arms, and England, without a fleet to impeach it; no, nor 
our purſued them over all the country, which they on the coaſt of France, or any other country; ex- 
elp fired. If a royal army, and not (as this was) a cept every creek, port, or ſandy bay, had a pow- 
a- company of private adventurers, had thus begun erful army in each of them to make oppoſition. 
ing the war in Galicia; I think it would have made For let his whole ſuppoſition be granted; that 
"OM the Spaniards to quit the guard of Portugal, and Kent is able to furniſh twelve thouſand foot; and 
the make haſte to the defence of their St. Jago, whoſe that thoſe twelve thouſand be laid in the three beſt 
enth. temple was not far from the danger. But had landing places within that country, to wit, three 
been 


they held their firſt reſolution, as knowing that thouſand at Margate, three thouſand at the Neſje, 
Sir John Norris's main intent was to bring Don and fix thouſand at Foulkflon, that is ſomewhat 
= :tonio with an army into his kingdom, whither equally diſtant from them both; as alſo that two of 
ei- coming ſtrong, he expected to be readily and joy- theſe troops (unleſs ſome other order be thought 


landing an army, by advantage of a fleet, if we the Neſſe. Nay, how ſhall they at Foulkfton 
had none. This queſtion, whether an invading ar- be able to do it, who are nearer by more than half 


orth, fully welcomed, could they have hindered his more fit) be directed to ſtrengthen the third, when 
fort) landing in Portugal ? did not he land at Penicha, they ſhall ſee the enemies fleet to bend towards it: 
0 be- and march over the country to Lisbon, ſix days I ſay, that notwithſtanding this proviſion, if the 
emy i journey ? did not he (when all Don Antonio's pro- enemy, ſetting fail from the iſle of Might, in the 
But, WY miles failed) paſs along by the river of Lisbon to firſt watch of the night, and towing their long boats 
and Caſcaliz, and there, having won the fort, quietly at their ſterns, ſhall arrive by dawn of day at the 
p embark his men, and depart? but thefe, "though Nefe, and thruſt their army on ſhore there; it 
xtfore vo more than an handful, yet were they Engliſh. will be hard for thoſe three thouſand that are at 
narch cc us conſider of the matter it ſelf, what ano- Margate (twenty and four long miles from thence) 
* WS ther nation might do, even againſt England, in to come time enough to re-inforce their fellows at 
n : 


narch, BR 7 may be reſiſted at their landing upon the coaſt of the way? ſeeing that the enemy, at his firſt arri- 
uri e England, were there no fleet of ours at the ſea to im- val, will either make his entrance by force, with 
anged Peach is; is already handled by a learned gentle- three or four hundred ſhot of great artillery, and 

cam, man of our nation, in his obſervations upon Ce- quickly put the firſt three thouſand, that were in- 
F T4 = /'s Commentaries, that maintains the affirmative, trenced at the Neſe, to run; or elſe give them ſo 


This he holds only upon ſuppoſition 3 in abſence of much to do, that they ſhall be glad to ſend for 


arm g , ſhipping: and comparatively, as that it is a help to Fouliſton, and perhaps to Margate : where- 
as no Be more late and eaſy courſe to defend all the coaſt of by thoſe places will be left bare. Now let us ſup- 
auricts I Exgland, than to ſuffer any enemy to land, and af- poſe, that all the twelve thouſand Kentiſh ſoldiers 
Hull» WS terwards to fight with him. Surely I hold with arrive at the Veſſe, ere the enemy can be ready to 


Nim'- him, that it is the beſt way to keep our enemy from diſimbark his army, ſo that he ſhall find it unſafe 


treading upon our ground: wherein if we fail, to land in the face of ſo many prepared to with- 
then muſt we ſeek to make him wiſh that he had ſtand him ; yet nwſt . we believe that he will play 
ſtaid at his own home. In ſuch a caſe, if it ſhould the beſt of his own game ; and (having liberty to 

appen, our judgments are to weigh many parti- go which way he liſt) under covert of the night, 
cular circumſtances that belong not unto this dif- ſet fail towards the eaſt, where what ſhall hinder 
courſe, But making the queſtion general and po- him to take ground, either at Margate, the Downs, 
litive, 2yhether England, without help of ber fleet, or elfewhere, before they at the Neſſe can be well 
be able to debar an enemy from landing? I hold that aware of his departure? certainly, there is no- 
© 15 unable ſo to do; and therefore I think it moſt thing more eaſy than to do it, Yea, the like may 
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e ſaid of Hiymouth, Purbeck, Poole, and of all 


landing places on the ſouth coaſt. For there is no 
man 1 „that ſhips, without putting them- 


ignorant | N 
ſelves out of breath, will eafily out- run the ſoldiers 


that coaſt them. Les armees ue uolent poynt pſec; 
armies neither fly, nor run poſt, ſaith a marſhal of 
France. And I know it to be true, that a fleet of 
ſhips may be ſeen at ſun-ſet, and after it, at the 
Lizard ; yet by the next morning they may reco- 
ver Portland; whereas an army of foot ſhall not 
be able to march it in ſix days. Again, when 
thoſe troops lodged on the ſea-ſhores, ſhall be 
forced to run from place to place in vain, after a 
fleet of ſhips, they will at length fit down in the 
mid-way, and leave all at adventure, But fay it 
were otherwiſe ; that the invading enemy will offer 
to land in ſome ſuch place, «where there ſhall be 
an army of ours ready to receive him: yet it can- 
not be doubted, but that when the choice of all 
our trained Bands, and the choice of our com- 
manders and captains, ſhall be drawn together (as 
they were at Tilbury, in the year 1388.) to attend 
the perſon of the prince, and for the defence of 
the city of London : they that remain to guard the 
coaſt, can be of no ſuch force, as to encounter an 
army like unto that, wherewith it was intended 
that the prince of Parma ſhould have landed in 
Hngland. | 

The Ifle of Tercera hath taught us by experi- 
ence, what to think in ſuch a caſe. There are not 
many iſlands in the world, better fenced by nature, 
and ſtrengthened by art : it being every-where hard 


.. of acceſs; having no good harbour wherein to 
ſhelter a navy of friends; and upon every cove or 


watering place a fort erected, to forbid the approach 
of an enemy's boat. Yet when Emanuel de Sylva, 
and Monſieur de Chattes, that held it to the uſe of 
Don Antonio, with five or ſix thouſand men, thought 
to have kept the marquis of Santa Cruz, from ſet- 
ting foot on ground therein; the marquis having 
ſhewed himſelf in the Road of Angra, did ſet ſail 
ere any was aware of it, and arrived at the Port des 
Moles, far diſtant from thence, where he won a 
fort, and landed, ere Monſieur de Chattes, running 
thither in vain, could come to hinder him. The 
example of Philip Stroſſie, ſlain the year before, 
without all regard of his worth, and of three hun- 
dred French Priſoners murthered in cold blood, had 
inſtructed de Chattes and his. followers, what they 
might expect at that marquis's hands: therefore it 
is not like that they were ſlow in carrying relief co 
Port de Moles, Whether our Engliſh would be 
perſwaded to. make ſuch diligent haſte from Mar- 

ate to the Neſſe, and back again, it may be 
doubted. Sure I am, that it were a greater march 
than all the length of Tercera; whereof the French- 
men had not meaſured the one half, when they 
found themfelves prevented by the more nimble 
ſhips of Spain. 

This may ſuffice to prove, that a ſtrong army, 
in a good fleet, which neither foot nor horſe is able 
to follow, cannot be denied to land where it lift, in 
England, France, or elſewhere, unleſs it be hin- 
dered, encountered, and ſhuffled together, by a 
fleet of equal or anſwerable ſtrength. 

The difficult landing of our Engliſh at Fayal, in 
the year 1397, is alledged againſt this: which ex- 
ample moves me no way to think that a large 
coaſt may be defended. againſt a ſtrong fleet. I 
landed thoſe Engiiſh in Fayal my felt, and there- 
tore ought to take notice of this inſtance. 


For 
whereas J find an action of mine cited, with omiſ- 
ſion of my name; I may, by a civil interpretatt- 
on, think, that there was no purpoſe to defraud 


The HISTORY of the WokLD. 


me of any honcur 3 but rather an opinion, .tha 


out any great loſs, 


the enterpriſe was ſuch, or fo ill managed, a, 


that no honour could be due unto it. There were 


indeed ſome which were in that voyage, who ag. 


viſed me not to undertake it: and I hearkned uno 


them ſomewhat longer than was requiſite ; eſpecially: 
whilſt they deſired me to — the tit] * fy 
an exploit (though it were not great) for a greater 
perſon. But when they began to tell me of dif. 
culty, I gave them to underſtand the ſame which 7 
now maintain, that it was more difficult to defend 
a coaſt, than to invade it. The truth is, that ! 
could have landed my men with more eaſe than ] 
did; yea, without finding any reſiſtance, if I would 
have rowed to another place; yea, even there 


where I landed, if I would have taken more com. 


pany to help me, But without fearing any imputa- 
tion of raſhneſs, I may ſay, that I had more re. 
gard of reputation, in that buſineſs, than of ſafety. 
For J thought it to belong unto the honour of our 
prince and nation, that a few iſlanders ſhould not 
think any advantage great enough, againſt a fleet 
ſet forth by queen Elizabeth: and further, ] 
was unwilling that ſome Lou-Couniry captains, and 
others, not of mine own ſquadron, whoſe aſſiſtance [ 
had refuſed, ſhould pleaſe themſelves with a ſweet 
conceit) though it would have been ſhort, when I had 


landed in ſome other place) that for want of their. 


help 1 was driven to turn tail, Therefore I took 
with me none but men aſſured, commanders of 
mine own ſquadron, with ſome of their followers, 
and a few other gentlemen, voluntiers, whom 1 
could not refuſe ; as Sir William Brooke, Sir Mil. 
liam Harvey, Sir Arthur Gorges, Sir John Scat, 
Sir Thomas Ridgeway, Sir Henry Thinne, Sir Charles 
Morgan, Sw Walter Chute, Marcellus Throckmor- 
ton, captain Laurence Kemis, captain William Mor- 


gan, and others, ſuch as well underſtood themſelves 


and the enemy: by whoſe help, with God's favour, 
I made good the enterpriſe I undertook. As for 
the working of the ſea, the ſteepneſs of the cliffs, 
and other troubles, that were not new to us, we 
overcame them well enough. And theſe (notwith- 
ſtanding) made five or ſix companies of the ene- 
mies, who ſought to impeach our landing, aban- 
don the wall, whereon their muſquetiers lay on 
the reſt for us, and won the place of them with- 
| This I could have done with 
leſs danger, ſo that it ſhould not have ſerved for 
example of a rule, that failed even in this exam- 
ple: but the reaſons before alledged (together 
with other reaſons well known to ſome of the 
gentlemen above named, though more private 
than to be here laid down) made me rather follow 
the way of bravery, and take the ſhorter courſe, 
having it ſtill in mine own power to fall off when 1 
ſhould think it meet, It is eaſily ſaid, that the ene- 
my was more than a coward (which yet was more 
than we knew ;) neither will I magnify ſuch a ſmall 
piece of ſervice, by ſeeking to prove him bei- 
ter, whom had I thought equal to mine own 
followers, I would otherwiſe have dealt with. 
But for ſo much as concerns the Propoſition in 
hand; he that beheld this, may well remember, 
that the ſame enemy troubled us more in oui 
march towards Fayal, than in our taking the ſhore3 
that he ſought how to ſtop us in place of his ad- 


vantage; that many of our men were ſlain or hut 


by him, among whom Sir Arthur Gorges was ſhot 
in that march; and that ſuch, as (thinking all 


danger to be paſt, when we had won good foot | 


ing) would needs follow us to the town, welf 
driven by him, to forſake the pace of a man of wat 
and betake themſelves to an haſty trot. 


For 
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or elſe where, 
yet to entertain thoſe that ch 
own 
Kentiſh Capo 
do which, after God, W. By 
good ſhips on the ſea, and not truſt to any intrench- 
ment upon the ſhore. N 5 
SITE ET: | 6 

| +he Romans attempt again to get the maſtery of 
ae The Wy * Cæcllius the Roman 
conſul at Panormus. The fig *. Lilybæum. 
How a Rhodian gally entred ilybæum at plea- 
ſure, in deſpigbt of the Roman fleet. That it is 
a matter of great difficulty to ftop the paſſage of 
good ſhips. The Romans, by reaſon of grievous 
loſſes received under Claudius and Junius their 
conſuls, abandon the ſeas again. 


HEN, without a ſtrong navy, the Romans 
found it altogether impoſſible, either to keep 
what they had already gotten in Sicily, or to enlarge 
their dominions in Africa, or elſewhere : they re- 
ſolved once again, notwithſtanding their late miſ- 
adventures, to ſtrengthen their fleet and ſhips of 
war. So cauſing fifty new gallies to be built, and 
the old to be repaired, they gave them in charge 
(together with certain legions of ſoldiers) to the new 
conſuls, C. Atilius, and L. Manlius. On the other 
ſide, Aſdrubal perceiving that the Romans, partly 
by reaſon of the ſhipwrack which they had lately 
ſuffered, partly by reaſon of the overthrow which 
they received by Xantippus in Africa, were leſs da- 
ring than they had been in the beginning of the war; 
and withal, that one of the conſuls was returned into 
Itahy, with the one half of the army; and that 


normus: he removed with the Carthaginian forces 
from Lilybæum towards it, hoping to provoke Cæ- 
cllius to fight: but the conſul was better adviſed. 
For when Aſdrubal had made his approaches ſome- 
what near the Town, Cæcilius cauſed a deep trench 
do be cut a good diſtance without the ditch of the 
city: between which and his trench he left ground 
ſufficient to embattle a legion of his ſoldiers, To 


ſelves, and paſs over the new trench, till ſuch time 
as the African elephants were thruſt upon them. 
From thoſe beaſts he commanded them to retire, by 
= low degrees, till they had drawn on the elephants 
d the brink of the new trench, which they could 
by no means paſs. This they performed accord- 
ingly , for when the elephants were at a ſtand, they 
= vere fo gauled and beaten, both by thoſe ſoldiers 
chat were on the inſide of the trench, and by thoſe 
Wy chat lay in the trench it ſelf, that being enraged by 
their many wounds, they brake back furiouſly upon 
their own footmen, and utterly diſordered them. 
Cecilius eſpying this advantage, ſallied with all the 


ſtood embattled, he utterly brake them, and put 
chem to their heels, making a great ſlaughter of 
dhem, and taking all their elephants, 

The report of this victory being brought to Rome, 
the whole ſtate, filled with courage, prepared a new 
fleet of two hundred fail, which they ſent into Sicily, 
to give end to that war, that had now laſted four- 
teen years. With this fleet and army the Romans 
reſolve 0 Lilpbæum, the only place of im- 
O. 36. TOY | 


1 


4 


eſpecially of ſuch as command the haven, which had 


Cæcilius, with only the other half, remained at Pa- 


theſe he gave order, that they ſhould advance them- 


torce he had, and charging the other troops, that - 
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e-WortD. 573 
portance which the Cart haginiaus held in Sicily, and 
(indeed) ſave Drepanum, that was near adjoyn- 


ſit down before it, and poſſeſs them- 
the places of advantage near unto it, 


a very difficult entrance. They alſo beat to the 


ground ſix towers of defence, and by forcible en- 


gines weaken ſo many other parts of the city, as the 


defendants begin to deſpair: yet Himilco, com- 
mander of the place, faileth not in all that belongs 


to a man of war: all that is broken, he repaireth 
with admirable diligence; he maketh many furious 
ſallies, and giveth to the Romans all the affronts that 
poſſibly could be made: he hath in garriſon (be- 
ſides the citizens) ten thouſand ſoldiers, among 
which there are certain lieutenants, and other petty 
officers, that conſpire to render and betray the town. 
But the matter is revealed by an Achean, called 
Aexon, who had formerly, in danger of the like 
treaſon, ſaved Agrigentum. Himilco uſeth the help 
of Alexon to aſſure the hired ſoldiers, and employ- 
eth Hannibal to appeaſe the troops of the Gals, 


Which did waver, and had ſent their agents to the 
enemy. All promiſe conſtancy and truth; ſo that 


the traitors, being unable to perform what they had 
undertaken, are fain to live in the Roman camp as 
tugitives, that had wrought no good whereby to 
deſerve their bread. In the mean while, a ſupply 
of ten thouſand ſoldiers is ſent from Carthage to their 
relief, having Hannibal, the ſon of Amilcar, for 
their conductor; who, in deſpight of all reſiſtance, 
enter'd the port and city, to the incredible joy of the 
beſieged. The old ſoldiers, together with the new 
companies (thereto perſwaded by Himilco with hope 
of great reward) reſolve to ſet upon the Romans in 
their trenches, and either force them to abandon the 
ſiege, or (at leaſt) to take from them, or ſet on fire, 
their engines of battery. The attempt is preſently 
made, and purſued to the uttermoſt, with great 


laughter on both ſides. But the Romans being 


more in number, and having the advantage of the 
ground, hold ſtill their places, and with extream 
difficulty defend their engines. 

They of Carthage deſire greatly to underſtand 
the ſtate of things at Lilhbæum, but know not how 
to ſend into the town, A certain Rhodian under- 
takes the ſervice, and having received his diſpatch, 
ſails with one gally to Æguſa, a little iſland near 
Lilybeum. - T hence, taking his time, he ſteered 
directly with the port; and having a paſſing ſwift 
gally, he pais'd through the beſt of the channel, and 
recovered the water-gate, ere any of thoſe, which 
the Romans had to guard the port, could thruſt 
from the ſhores on either ſide. . | 

The next day, neither attending the covert of 
the dark night, nor dreading to be boarded by the 
Roman gallies, who waited his return, he ſet fail, 
and ſhipping his oars (his gally being exceeding 

uick of ſteerage, and himſelf expert in all parts of 
the channel) recovered the haven's mouth, and the 
ſea, in deſpight of all the purſuit made after him. 
Then finding himſelf out of danger of being in- 
compaſſed by many, he turned again towards the 
mouth of the haven, challenging any one, if any 
one durſt come forth, to undertake him. This 
enterpriſe, and the well performing of it, was very 
remarkable, and much wonder'd at in thoſe days : 
and yet, where there was no great artillery, nor 
any other weapons of fire to kill afar off, the ad- 
venture which this Rhodian made, was not greatly 
hazardous: for in this age, a valiant and judicious 
man of war will not fear to paſs by the beſt appoint- 
ed fort of Europe, with the help of a good tide, 
and a 1 gale of wind, no, though forty pieces 
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of great artillery e their mouths _againft him, 
e im in pieces. 

In the beginning of our late queen's time, when 
Dienmark and Sweden were at war, our Eaft-land 


fleet, bound for Leif-land, was forbidden by the 
king of Denmark to trade with the ſubjects of his 


enemies, and he threatened to fink their ſhips if they 
came through the ſtreights of E//enour. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, our merchants (having a ſhip of her 
majeſty's, called the Minion, to defend them) made 
the adventure ; and ſuſtaining ſome vollies of ſhot, 
kept on their courſe. The king made all the pro- 
viſion he could to ſtop them or ſink them at their 
return. But the Minion, commanded (as I take 
it) by William Burrough, leading the way, did not 
only paſs out with little loſs, but did beat down 
with artillery, a great part of the fort of El/enour, 
which at that time was not ſo well rampard, as now 
haps it is: and the fleet of merchants that fol- 
owed him, went through without any wound re- 
ceived. Neither was it long ſince, that the duke 
of Parma, belieging Antwerp, and finding no poſ- 
ſibility to maſter it, otherwiſe than by famine, laid 
his cannon on the bank of the river, ſo well to pur- 
poſe, and ſo even with the face of the water, that he 
thought it impoſſible for the leaſt boat to pals by. 
Yet the Hollanders and Zelanders, not blown up 
by any wind of glory, but coming to find a good 
market for their butter and cheeſe, even the poor 
men, attending their profit when all things were 
extream dear in Antwerp, paſſed in boats of ten or' 
twelve tun, by the mouth of the duke's cannon, in 
deſpight of it, when a ſtrong weſterly wind, and a 
tide of flood favoured them; as alſo with a con- 
trary wind, and an ebbing water, they turned back 
again: ſo as he was forced, in the end, to build his 
Stockado overthwart the river, to his marvellous 
trouble and charge. | 

The fort St. Philip terrified not us in the year 
1596, when we enter'd the port of Calais; neither 
did the fort at Puntal, when we were enter d, beat 
us from our anchoring; by it, though it play*d upon 
us with four demi-cannons within point-blank, from 
ſix in the morning till twelve, at noon. The ſiege 
of Oftend, and of many other places, may be given 
for proof, how hard a matter it is to ſtop the paſ- 
ſage of a good ſhip, without another as good to 
encounter it. Yet this 1s true, that where a fort 1s 
lo ſet, as that of Angra in Tercera, that there is no 
paſſage along beſide it, or that the ſhips are driven 
to turn upon a bow line towards 1t, wanting all help 
of wind and tide ; there, and in ſuch places, is it of 
great uſe, and fearful ; otherwiſe not. 

But to return to our adventurous Rhodian : He 
arrives in ſafety at Carthage, and makes them know 
the eſtate of Lihhbæum. Others alſo, after this, take 
upon them to do the like, and perform it with the 
ſame ſucceſs, The Romans therefore labour to choak 
the channel, and, for that purpoſe, fill many merchant 
ſhips with great ſtones, and fink them therein, The 
force of the tides clears it again in part: but they 
grounded ſo many of thoſe great-bellied boats in 
the beſt of the entrance, as at laſt it made a mani- 
teſt riſing and heap, like a ragged iſland, in the 
paſſage. Hereby it came to pals, that a Cartha- 
ginian gally taking her courſe by night, and not 
ſuſpecting any ſuch impediment, ran her ſelf a- 
ground thereon, and was taken, Now comes the 
brave Rhodian, thinking to enter as he had done 
before: but this Cartbaginian gally, a little before 
taken, gave him chaſe, and gathered upon him ; 
he finds what ſhe is, both by her form, and by her 
ſwiftneſs: and being not able to run from her, re- 
ſolved to fight with her: but ſhe is too well man- 
ned for him, ſo that he is beaten and taken. 
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kindled, but being blown unto by the bellows of 2 
tempeſt, it increaſed ſo faſt, as it became reſiſtleßz 
and in the end burned all to aſhes, and melted the 
brazen heads of the battering Rams. Herey 
deſpair and wearineſs hinder the Romans from re. 
pairing their engines; ſo that they reſolve, by x 
long ſiege, to ſtarve the defendants. / 


Upon relation of what had paſs'd, a ſupply of 
ten thouſand ſoldiers is ſent from Rome, under 3 
Claudius, the conſul. He arrives at Meſſina, and 
marcheth over land to Lilybeum ; where having re. 
inforced the army, and ſupplied the gallies with 
new rowers, he propounds the ſurpriſe of Drepanum, 
a city on the other ſide of the bay of Lilhybæum. 
This ſervice the captains and ſoldiers willingly em. 
brace. So the conſul imbarks his troops, and ar. 
rives on the ſudden in the mouth of the port. Ad. 
herbal is governor of the town, a valiant and pry- 
dent man of war, who being ignorant of the new, 
ſupply arrived at Lilhbæum, was at firſt amazed at 
their ſudden approach ; but having recovered his 
ſpirits, he perſwades the ſoldiers, rather to fight a- 
broad than to be incloſed. Herewithal he promi. 
ſeth great rewards to ſuch, as by their valour ſhall 
deſerve them; offering to lead them himſelf, and 
to fight in the head of his fleet. Having ſuffi. 
ciently encouraged his men, he thruſts into the fea 
towards the Romans. The conſul, deceived of his 
expectation, calls back the foremoſt gallies, that he 
might now marſhal them for defence. Hereupon 
ſome row backward, ſome forward, in great con- 
tuſion. Adberbal finds and follows his advantage, 
and forceth the conſul into a bay at hand, wherein 
he rangeth himſelf, having the land on his back, 
hoping thereby to keep himſelf from being incom. 
paſſed. But he was thereby, and for want of ſea- 
room, ſo ſtreightned, as he could not turn himſelf 
any way from his enemies, nor range himſelf in 
any order, Therefore, when he found no hope of 
reſiſtance, keeping the ſhore on his left hand, he 
thruſt out of the bay with thirty gallies beſides his 
own, and fo fled away: all the reſt of his fleet, to 
the number of ninety and four ſhips, were taken or 
ſunk by the Carthaginians. Adherbal for this ſet- 
vice is greatly honoured at Carthage; and Claudius, 
for his indiſcretion and flight, as much diſgraced at 
Rome. __ 

The Romans, notwithſtanding this great lo, 
armed threeſcore gallies, with which they ſend a- 
way L. Junius, their conſul, to take charge of 
their buſineſs in Sicily. Funius arrives at Meſſina, 
where he meets with the whole remainder of the 
Roman fleet, thoſe excepted which rode in the port 
of Lilybeum. One hundred and twenty gallies he 
had; and, beſides theſe, he had gotten together 
almoſt eight hundred ſhips of burthen, which were 
laden with all neceſſary proviſions for the army: 
With this great fleet he arrives at Syracuſe, where 
he ſtays a while, partly to take in corn, partly to 
wait for ſome that were too ſlow of ſail, to keep 
company with him along from Me/ina. In tit 
mean time, he diſpatcheth away towards Lihb4un, 
his Queſtors or treaſurers; to whom he commits 
the one half of his victuallers, with ſome galls 
for their convoy. | 

Adberbal was not careleſs, after his late victor) 
but ſtudied how to uſe it to the beſt des; 
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308 an | priſoners iſoner that he had taken; he'fent obly td the ſervice of their legion ons upon fim 
Tie e Of his own gallies he delivered thirty ground. But ſuch a reſolution cannot long hold. 
* Carthalo, who had threeſcore and ten more un- Eicher they muſt be ſtrong at ſea, or elſe they muſt 
1 harge; and ſent him to try what god not make” war in an iſland, againſt thoſe that have 


. ne | | 


own, is not behind-hand, who fallies out at the kingdom ſo many goodly provinces, as bury the 
of c:me ümes and putting the Romans to great diſtreſs, remembrance of all dangers paſt. Tempeſts and 
/ ves Carthalo good leiſure to go through with his jon 6 famine, overthrows, mutinies, heat 
q © terpriſe. W aaqd cold, peſtilence, and all manner of diſeaſes; 
te : After this exploit, Carthalo ran all along che both old and new, together with extream poverty, 
th ſouth coaſt of Sicily, deviſing how to wor k miſs and want of all things needful, have been the ene- 
chief to the enemy, wherein fortune preſented him mies, wherewith every one of their moſt noble diſ- 
4 with a fair occaſion, which he wiſely managed. He coverers;” at one time or other, hath encountered. 
. was advertiſed by his ſeouts, that they had deſcried Many years have paſſed over ſome of their heads, 


ven of Lilybaum. According to this direction, 


Carthalo ſuddenly enters the mouth of that haven, - 


where he finds | he 
ing in the beſieged Carthaginians, than to the 
pn of their own againſt another fleet. So he 


chargeth them, boards and takes ſome, and fires 


che reſt. The Roman camp takes alarm, and ha- 


1 ſtens to the reſcue. But Himilco, governor of the 


at hand, a great fleet, conſiſting of all manner 
of veſſels. Theis were the victuallers, which the 
conſul Junius, more haſtily than providentially, had 
ſent before him towards Lilybeum. Cartbalo was 
glad to hear of their coming, for he and his men 
were full of courage, by reaſon of their late victo- 


: | ries. Accounting therefore the great multitude of 


Roman hulks approaching, to be rather a prey, than 
a fleet likely to make a ſtrong oppoſition, he ha- 
ſtens to encounter them. It fell out according to 
his expectation. The Romans had no mind to 
fight but were glad to ſeek ſhelter in an open road, 
full of rocks, under covert of a poor town, belong- 
ing to their party ; that could help to fave them 
only from the preſent danger, by lending them 


en gines and other aid wherewith to beat off the 


Carthaginians that aſſailed them. Cartbalo there- 
fore having taken a few of them, lay waiting for 
the reſt, that could not long ride under thoſe rocks, 
but would be forced, by any great change of wind, 
either to put out into the deep, or to ſave their 
men how they could, by taking land, with the 
loſs of all their ſhipping. Whilſt he was buſied 
in this care, the conſul Junius drew near, and was 
diſcovered, Againſt him Carthalo makes out, 
and finds him altogether prepared to fight, as be- 
ing wholly ignorant of that which had happened. 
The conſul had neither means to fly, nor ability to 
fight: therefore he likewiſe ran into a very dange- 
rous creek, thinking no danger ſo great as that of 
the enemy. The Carthaginian ſeeing this, betakes 


himſelf to a ſtation between the two Roman fleets, 


where he watcheth to ſee which of them would ſtir 
firſt, with a reſolution to aſſault that which ſhould 
firſt dare to put it ſelf into the ſea, So as now all 
the three fleets were on the ſouth coaſt of Sicily, 
between the promontory of Pachinus and Lily- 


baum; a tract exceeding dangerous, when the 


wind ſtormed at ſouth. The Carthaginians, who 
knew the times of tempeſt, and their ſigns, finding 


elle ſome ſwelling billow (for ſo we do in the 


welt of England, before a ſoutherly ſtorm) haſted 


to double the cape of Pachinus, thereby to cover 


: | themſelves from the rage at hand. But the Romans, 


who knew better how to fight than how to navi- 
gate, and never found any foul weather in the en- 
trails of their beaſts, their ſooth-ſayers being all 
land-prophets, were ſuddenly overtaken with a 
boiſterous ſouth wind, and all their gallies forced 
againſt the rocks, and utterly wracked. 2 

This Calamity ſo diſcouraged the Romans, tha 
they reſolved again to forſake the ſeas, and truſt 


Romans more attentive to the 


33 many great calamities which they had 
Here I can- 


uffered through their want of ſkill. 


not forbear to commend the patient virtue of the 


Spaniards.” We ſeldom or never find that any na- 
tion hath endured fo many miſadventures and mi- 
ſeries as the ' Spaniards have done in their Indian 
diſcoveries! Let perſiſting in their enterpriſes, with 


an invincible conſtancy, they have annexed to their 


in the ſearch of not ſo many leagues : yea, more 
than one or two, have ſpent their labour, their 


wealth, and their lives, in ſearch of a golden king- 
dom, without getting further notice of it, than 


what they had at their firſt ſetting forth. All 


which notwithſtanding, the third, fourth, and fifth 
undertakers have not been diſheartned. Surely, 
they are worthily rewarded with thoſe trea- 
ſuries, and paradiſes, which they enjoy; and well 
they deſerve to hold them quietly, it they hinder 
not the like virtue in others, which (perhaps) will 
not be found, 


| Se 1. XI. 


The city of Eryx is ſurprized by the Romans, and 
' recovered by Amilcar ; who floutly holds war 

with them five years. The Romans having emp- 
tied their common treaſury, build a new fleet, at the 
charges of private men. The great victory at ſea 
| of Luctatius the conſul 3 whereby the Carthagi- 


nians are forced to crave peace. The conditions of 


the peace between Rome and Carthage. 
THE Romans were careful, to ſupply with 


all-induſtry, by land, the want of ſtrength at 


ſea, Therefore they continue the ſiege of Lity- 
beum, and ſeek to make ſure to themſelves all pla- 
ces, whither the enemies ſhips could not bring re- 
lief. The conſul Junius, to cure the wound of diſ- 
honour. which he had received, bethought him 
what enterprizes to undertake. In the end he re- 
ſolved to attempt the mountain and city of Eryzx, 
with the temple of Venus Erycina, which was the 


faireſt and richeſt of all the iſland ; and of theſe, 


by cunning or treaſon, he got poſſeſſion. Eryx 


was commodiouſly ſeated between Drepanum and 


Panormus; ſo that it ſeemed a fit place for a gar- 
riſon, that ſhould reſtrain the Carthaginians from 


making roads into the country. Wherefore Fu- 


nius fortified both the top of the mountain, and the 
firſt entrance of the paſſage from the bottom (both 
which places were very defenſible) with a good 
ſtrength of men. But ſhortly after, in the 18th 
year of this war, the Carthaginians ſent forth Amil- 
car, ſirnamed Barcas, father of the great Hanni- 
bal, with a fleet and army, who ſailing to the coaſts 
of Italy, did throughly repay the ſpoils which the 
Romans made in Africa. For he firſt of all waſted 
and deſtroyed the territories of the Locrines, and 
of the Brutians, that were dependants of Rome. 


Then entered he into Sicily, and finding there no . 


walled 


| 
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walled city in the Carthaginians 


ground of great advantag 
thereon 3; to confront as wah 


ting himſelf between both armies with admirable 
reſolution. | N br 

The place that Amilcar 
not only very ſtrong by ſituation, but had the com- 
mand of a port; whereby it gave him opportuni- 
ty, to ſcour all the — of Italy with his fleet, 
waſting all along as far as to Cuma. In the iſle of 
Sicily he held the Romans to hard work, lying near 
unto Panormus, where, in three years abode, he did 
many notable acts, though not of much conſe- 
quence, for that the enemy could never be drawn 
to hazard the main chance. Having wearied him- 
ſelf and the Romans long enough about Panormus, 


— 0 


he undertook a ſtrange piece of work at Eryx, The 


Roman garriſons, placed there by Junius, on the 
top and at the bottom of the mountain, were ve- 
ry ſtrongly lodged. Nevertheleſs, Amilcar found 
a way, lying towards the ſea-ſide, by which he 
conveyed his men into the city of Eryx, that was 
about the midſt of the aſcent, ere the enemy knew- 
of it. 
which kept the top of the mountain, were ſtraight- 
ly held (as it were) beſieged, And no leſs was 
Amilcar himſelf reſtrained, by both of theſe garri- 
ſons, and ſuch as came to relieve them, There he 
found them paſtime about two years more; hoping 
ſtill to weary out thoſe that lay over his head, as 
they on the contrary did their beſt to thruſt him 
out of thoſe quarters. 1 

At this time, all the care, both of the Romans 
and of the Carthaginians, was bent unto the proſe- 
cuting of this buſineſs at Erya. Wherein it ſeems 
true (as Hannibal, * in Livy, ſpake unto Scipio) 
that the affairs of Carthage never ſtood in better 
terms, ſince the beginning of the war, than now 
they did. For whereas the Romans had utterly for- 
ſaken the ſeas, partly by reaſon of their great loſ- 
tes, partly upon confidence of their land-forces, 
which they held reſiſtleſs; Amilcar, with a ſmall 
army, had fo well acquitted himſelf, to the ho- 
nour of his country, that by the trial of five years 
war, the Carthaginian ſoldier was judged equal, if 
not ſuperior, to the Roman. Finally, when all, 
that might be, had been deviſed and done, for the 
diſlodging of this obſtinate warrior, no way ſeemed 
better to the ſenate of Rome, than once again to 
build a fleet; whereby, if the maſtery of the ſea 
could once be gotten, it was likely that Amilcar, 
tor lack of ſupply, ſhould not long be able to hold 
out. But in pertorming this, extream difficulty was 
found. The common treaſury was exhauſted, and 
the coſt was not little, that was requiſite unto ſuch 
an enterprize. Wherefore there was no other way 
left, than to lay the burden upon private purſes. 
Divers of the principal citizens undertook to build 
(each at his own charges) one Quinguereme; which 
example wrought ſo well, that they, whoſe ability 
would not ſerve to do the like, joined with ſome 
others, and laying their money together, concur- 
red two or three of them, in building of another, 
with condition to be repaid, when the war was 
finiſhed. By this voluntary contribution, they made 
and furniſhed 200 new Quingueremes, taking for 
their pattern, that excellent ſwift-rowing galley 
which they had gotten from the Rhodian, in the 
port of Lilybeum, as was ſhewed before, The 
charge of this fleet was committed to C. Luctatius 
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power, that-ferved- 
fitly to infeſt the Romans, he occupied à piece of 
and lodged his army 
the Romans, that were 
in Panormus, as thoſe that kept about Eryx, put. 


had ſeized upon, was 


By this it came to paſs, that the Romans, 
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num, endeavouring by all means to have forced 
nia fleet was at hand, and being mindful of de. 
late loſſes, which. his, predeceflors had received, he 


Was careful to put himſelf in order, againſt their 


Hanno was admiral of the Carthaginian fleet; 1 
man (as his actions declare him) wiſe in pictur 
exceedingly formal, and ſkilful in the art of ſeem. 
ing reverend. How his reputation was firſt bred, 
I do not find, but it was upheld by a factious con. 
tradition 3, of things undertaken by men more 
worthy than himſelf. . This quality procured un- 
to him (as it hath done to many others) both good. 
liking among the ancient ſort, whoſe cold tem 
is averſe from new: enterprizes, and therewithal an 
opinion of great foreſight, confirmed by every loſ 
received. More particularly, he was gracious a- 
mong the people, for that he was one of the moſt 
grievous oppreſſors of their ſubject provinces; 
whereby he procured unto the Garthaginians much 
wealth, but therewithal ſuch hatred, as turned it all 
to their great loſs. . He had ere this been employ. 
ed againſt the Numidians, and wild Africans, that. 
were more like to rovers, than to ſoldiers, in mak. 
ing war. Of thoſe fugitive Nations, he learned to 
neglect more manly enemies, to his own great diſ. 
honour, and to the great hurt of Carthage; which 
loſt not more by his bad conduct, than by his ma. 
licious counſel; when, having ſhewed himſelf an 
unworthy captain, he betook himſelf to the long 
robe. Yet is he much commended in Roman hiſto. 
ries, as a temperate man, and one that ſtudied how 
to preſerve the league between Carthage and Rome, 
In which regard, how well he deſerved of his own 
country, it will appear hereafter: how beneficial 
he was to the Romans, it will appear, both here- 
after, and in his preſent voyage; wherein he re- 
duced the Carthaginians to a miſerable neceſſity of 
accepting, upon hard conditions, that peace which 
he thenceforth commended. | 

Hanno had very well furniſhed his navy, with 
all needful proviſions for the ſoldiers at Eryx (for 
dexterity in making preparation was the beſt of his 
qualities; but he had neither been careful in train. 
ing his mariners, to the practice of ſea-fight, nor 
in manning his gallevs with ſtout fellows, He 
thought, that the fame of a Car/baginian fleet was 
enough to make the unexpert Romans give way: 
forgetting, that rather the reſiſtleſs force of tem. 
peſts, than any other ſtrength of oppoſition, had 
made them to forſake the ſeas. Yet in one thing 
he had either conceived aright, or elſe was ſent 
forth well inſtructed. It was his purpoſe, firſt of 
all, to fail to Eryx, and there to diſcharge his ſhips 
of their lading : and having thus lightened himfelh 
he meant to take aboard ſome part of the land. 
army, together with Amilcar himſelf, by who 
help he doubted not, but that he ſhould be able t0 
make his enemy repent of his new adventure {0 
ſea. This was a good courſe if it could have bee" 
performed. But Catulus uſed all poſſible diligenc 
to prevent the execution of this deſign : not b* 
cauſe he was informed of the enemy's purpoſe, U 
for that he knew it to be the beſt for them, and is 
that he feared no danger fo greatly, as to encoul- 
ter with Amilcar. Wherefore, altho 


ugh the we a 
ther was very rough, and the ſeas went high, when 
the Carthaginian fleet was deſcried; yet he rathe i 


choſe to fight with the enemy, that had the wv 


Wo 


— 


judgment the honour and ſafe 
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© hien. that to ſuffer this convoy to paſs Along to 
4 of better 1 * nity in 


unlikely hope 
— 2 All that Hand ſhould have done, Ca- 
/u/us had performed. He had carefully exerciſed 
his men in rowihg ; he had lightened his gallies of 
all unneceflary burthens z and he had taken aboard 
the choice men of the Roman land- ſoldiers. The 
Carthaginians therefore, at the firſt encounter, were 
utterly broken and defeated, having 30 of their 
oallies ſtemmed and funk, and 70 taken, wherein 
were few leſs than 10000 men, that were all made 


oriſoners : the reſt, by a ſudden change of wind, 


eſcaping to the iſle of Hieroneſus. 

The ſtate of Carthage, utterly diſcouraged by 
this change of fortune, knew not whereon to re- 
ſolve. Means to repair their fleet in any time there 
were none left; their beſt men of war by ſea were 
conſumed 3 and Amilcar, upon whoſe valour and 
ety of the common- 
wealth reſted, was now ſurrounded by his enemies 
in Sicily, where he could not be relieved. In this 
extremity, they make diſpatch unto Amilcar him- 
ſelf, and authorize him to take what courſe ſhould 
ſeem beſt unto his excellent wiſdom ; leaving all 
concluſions to his election and fole counſel. 

Amilcar, whom no adverfity, accompanied with 
the leaſt hope or poſſibility of recovery, had ever 
vanquiſhed, looking over every promiſe, true or 
falſe, that the preſent time could make him (for 
to attend any thing from the future he was not able) 
reſolved to make tryal, whether his neceſſity might 
be compounded upon any reaſonable terms. He 


| N therefore ſent to Luctatius the conſul an overture 


of peace: who conſidering it well, gathered ſo ma- 
ny arguments from the preſent poverty of the Ro- 
man ſtate, waſted beyo ctarion in the former 
war, that he willingly hearkened unto it. So, in 
concluſion, an accord was made, but with provi- 
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ſion, that it ſhould hold none otherwiſe, than if 
the ſenate and people of Rome would ratify it with 
their allowance. ä 5 
The conditions were : firſt, that the Carthagihi- 
nians ſhould clearly abandon the iſle of Sicily. Se- 
condly, that they ſhould never undertake upon 
Hreron king of Syracuſe, nor invade any part of 
his territories, nor the territories of any of his 
friends and allies. Thirdly, that they ſhould ſet 
at liberty, and ſend back into Italy, all the Ro- 
mans, whom they held priſoners, without ranſom. 
Laſtly, that they ſhould pay unto the Romans two 
thouſahd and two hundred talents ; which make, 
after 600 French Crowns to the talent, thirteen 
hundred and twenty thouſand crowns : the ſame to 
be delivered within 20 years next following. 

Theſe articles were ſent to Rome, where they 
were not thoroughly approved: but ten commiſſi- 
oners were ſent into Sicily, to make perfect the 
agreement. Theſe commiſſioners added a thou- 
ſand talents to the former ſum ; and required a a 
ſhorter time of payment. Further alſo, they took 
order, that the Carthaginians ſhould not only de- 
part out of Sicily it ſelf, but ſhould alſo withdraw r 


their companies out of all the other iſlands be- 


tween it and Italy, renouncing their whole intereſt 
therein, | 

Such was the end of the firſt Panic war, that 
had laſted about twenty-four years without inter- 
miſſion z in which time the Romans had loſt, by 
fight or ſhipwreck, about ſeven hundred Ouinque- 
remes, and the Carthaginians, about five hundred: 
the greatneſs of which loſſes, doth ſerve to prove 
the greatneſs both of theſe two cities, and of the 
war it ſelf ; wherein I hold good the judgment of 
Polybins, that the Romans, in general, did ſhew 
thernſelves the braver Nation; and A4miltar, the 
moſt worthy captain. 
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Of divers actions paſſing between the firft and ſecond Punic wars. 


S EC r. I. 


Of the cruel war begun between the Carthaginians and 
their own mercenaries. 


HE Romans, having partly by force, and 
partly by compoſition, thruſt the Carthagi+ 
nians out of Sicily, and all the little iſlands 
thereunto adjacent, gave them rather means and 
leiſure to help thetnſelves in a following war, than 


W cauſe to hold themſelves contented with the preſent 


peace. It is an ancient and true rule, Judd leges à 
victoribus dicuntur, accipiuntur d viltis; that laws are 
given by the conquerors, and received of the conquer« 

| rgotten the anſwer 
that was made unto them, by one of the Priver- 
nates; or elle had forgotten to follow it, in this 
weighty buſineſs. For one of Priuernum, aſter a 
rebellion, defending in the ſenate the cauſe of his 
city, was demanded by a ſenator, what peace the 
Romans wizht hops for, or afſure themſelves of, if 
they quitted their preſent advamage over them; he 
anſwered in theſe words, fi bonam dederitis, & fi- 


| dam & perpetruamn 3 i malam, baud diuturnam; 


No. XXXVII. 


Carthaginians, who neither in power nor in pride, 


-down any longer by 
ceived, than until they could recover their ! 
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if the peace be good and faithful that you give us, it 
will be perpetual ;, if it be ill, then of little continu- 
ance. To this anſwer, the ſenate, at that time, 
gave ſuch approbation, that it was ſaid, viri & li- 
beri vocem auditam; an credi poſſet, ullum populum, 
ant hominem denique in ea conditione, cujus eum pœ- 
mieat, dintius quam neceſſe fit manſurum ? that it 
was the ſpeech of a manly, and a free man; for who 
could believe, that any people, or indeed any one 
man, would continue longer in an over-burdened 
eſtate, than mere neceſſity did enforce ? Now, if the 
Romans themſelves could make this judgment of 
thoſe nations, who had little elſe, beſides their man- 
ly reſolution, to defend their liberty; ſurely, they 
groſsly flattered themſelves, in preſuming, that the 


were any way inferior unto themſelves, would fit 
the loſs and diſhonour re- 


and the ſtrength, which had a while failed — 
to take revenge. But occaſion, by whom (while 
well entertained) not only private men, but kings 
and publick ſtates, have more prevailed, than by 
any proper proweſs or virtue, with-held the tem- 
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peſt from the Romans. for a time, and turned it 


moſt fearfully upon Africa, and the Carthaginians 
. 8 common cauſe. So think they all, and afſemble 
firſt Punic war was ended, 


themſelves. | 
For after that the | 
Amilcar, leaving Eryx, went to Lilybæum, from 


whence moſt conveniently the army might be tranſ- 


ported into Afric ; the care of which buſineſs he 
committed unto Geſco, to whom, as to a man of 
approved ſufficiency, he delivered over his charge. 
Geſco had an eſpecial conſideration of the great ſums 
wherein Carthage was indebted unto theſe mercena- 
ries; and, withal, of the great diſability to make 
payment. Therefore he thought it the wiſeſt way 
to ſend them over (as it were) by handfuls, a few at 
a time ; that ſo the firſt might have their diſpatch, 
and be gone ere the ſecond or third companies ar- 
rivod. Herein he. dealt providently ; for it had 
not been hard to perſwade any ſmall number, lodg- 
ed within ſo great a city as Carthage, unto ſome 
ſuch reaſonable compoſition as the preſent emptineſs 
of the common treaſury did require: ſo that the firſt 
might have been friendly diſcharged, and a good 
precedent left unto the ſecond and third, whulſt 
their disſunction had made them unable to recover 
their whole due by force. But the Carthaginians 
were of a contrary opinion. They thought to find, 
in the whole army, ſome that would be contented to 
gratify the publick ſtate, by remitting a great part 
of their own due; and hoped, by ſuch an example, 
to draw all the multitude to the like agreement and 
capitulation. So they detained the firſt and ſecond 
comers, telling them, that they would make an 
even reckoning with all together. Thus every day the 
number increaled, and many diſorders (a thing in- 
cident among ſoldiers) were committed; which 
much diſquieted the city, not accuſtomed unto the 
like. In this regard, it was thought fit to remove 
them all to ſome other place, where they might be 
leſs troubleſome. This muſt be done by ſome colou- 
rable words of perſwaſion; for their number was al- 


ready ſo great, that it was not ſafe to offend them 


too far, Wherefore it 1s deviſed, that they ſhould 
all attend to the coming of their fellows at Hicca, 
receiving every one a piecè of gold to bear his 
charges in the mean while. This motion is accepted, 
and the ſoldiers began to diſlodge, leaving behind 
them their wives, their children, and all their bag- 
gage, as meaning ſhortly to fetch away all, when 
they came back for their pay. But the Carthaginians 
have no fancy to their returning into the town, and 
thereſore compel them to truſs up their fardels, that 
they might have no occaſion left to make any er- 
rands thither. So to Sicca they removed, with all 
their goods, and there lay waiting for news of their 
fellows arrival, and their own pay. Buſineſs they 
had none to do, and therefore might eaſily be drawn 
to mutiny; the whole argument of their diſcourſe 
inclining them to nothing elſe. Their daily talk 
was, how rich they ſhould be when all their money 
came in; how much would fall to every ſingle ſhare 
and for how long time the city was behind-hand 
with them in reckoning. They were all grown 
arithmeticians; and he was thought a man of worth, 
that could find moſt reaſon to increaſe their demands 
to the very higheſt, even beyond their due. No 
part of their long ſervice was nh — but the 
comfortable words and promiſes of their captains, 
lending them forth to any dangerous fight, were 
called to mind, as ſo many obligations not to be 
cancelled, without ſatisfying their expectation by 
ſome unordinary largeſs. 5 
Thus the time paſſeth away, until, the whole army 
being arrived and lodged in Sicca, Hanno comes 
thither to clear the accompt. Now is the day come, 
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wherein they ſhall all be made rich, eſpecially. if 
they can hold together in maintaining ſtoutly the 
themſelves to hear what good news this meſſenger 
had brought; with a full reſolution to help his me. 
mory, in caſe he ſhould happen to forget any part 
of the many promiſes made unto them; all which 
were to be conſidered in their donative. Hanno be. 
gins a very formal oration ; wherein he bewails the 
poverty of Carthage; tells them how great a ſum 
of money is to be paid unto the Romans; reckons 
up the exceſſive charges whereat ĩhe common wealth 
had been in the late war; and finally, deſires them 
to hold themſelves contented with part of their pay, 
and out of the love which they bare unto the city, 
to remit the reſt, Few of them underſtood his dif. 
courſe, for the Carthaginian army was compoſed of 
ſundry nations; as Greeks, Africans, Gauls, Ligu- 
rians, Spaniards, and others, all of different lan- 
guages. Yet they ſtared upon him, and were (as 
I think) little pleaſed with his very geſture. But 
when ſuch as conceived the whole tenor of his ſpeech, 
had informed the reſt what cold comfort he brought, 
they were all enraged, and fared like mad-men ; ſo 
that nothing would ſerve to appeaſe them. Hanno 
would fain have aſſwaged their fury, but he knew 
not how; for he leſs underſtood their diſſonant loud 
noiſes, than they did his oration. An army colle&- 
ed out of ſo many countries, that have no one lan- 
guage common to all, or to the greater part of them, 
is neither eaſily ſtirred up to mutiny, nor eaſily pa- 
cified, when once it is broken into outrage. The 
beſt that Hanno can do, is to uſe the help of inter- 
preters and meſſengers. But theſe interpreters miſ- 
take his meaning, ſome for want of ſkill, others 
of ſet purpoſe, and ſuch as deliver his errands in 
the worſe ſenſe, are. beſt believed. Finally, they 
think themſelves much abuſed by the Carthaginians, 
and reſolve to demand their own: in peremptory 
terms at a nearer diſtance. In this mood they leave 
Sicca, and march as far as Tunis, that is within a 
very little of Carthage, and there they encamp. 

Now begin the Carthaginians to find their own 
error. It is a good rule: 


Curandum inprimis, ne magna injuria ſiat 
Fortibus & miſeris : 


Have ſpecial care, that valiant poverty 
Be not oppreſs d with too great injury. 


But this proud city having neglected the rule, hath 
alſo been careleſs in providing to ſecure her ſelf 
againſt the inconvenience that might follow. She 
had ſuffered the whole multitude, whereunto ſhe was 
like to give cauſe of diſcontent, to join it ſelf into 
one body, when the ſeveral troops might eaſily have 
been diſperſed : ſhe hath turned out of her gates 
the wives, children, and goods, of theſe poor men, 
which had ſhe retained in ſhew of kindneſs, ſhe 
might have uſed them as hoſtages for her own ſafety; 
and by employing a miſerable penny-father in her 
negociation with men of war, ſhe hath weakned 
the reputation of her braveſt captains, that might 
beſt have ſerved to free her from the threatning 
no danger. Yet likely it is, that Amilcar had 
deſire to be uſed as an inſtrument in defrauding 
his own ſoldiers of their wages, eſpecially conſidet- 
ing that as he beſt could bear witneſs of their me- 
rits, ſo was he not ignorant that means to content 
them were not wanting, if the citizens had bees 
willing thereunto. Hereunto may be added a pro 
bable conjecture, that Hanno, with his accomplices 


who at this very time was a bitter enemy to Amir 
| Ca, 
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tar had the boldneſs to impoſe” the blame of his 
own wretched counſel, upon the liberal promiſes 
made by the captains. Amilcar therefore did wiſely 
in ſuffering thoſe that maligned him to have the 
managing of their own plot, and to deal the cards 
which themſelves had ſhuffled. This they conti- 
med to do as fooliſhly as they had at firſt begun. 
They furniſh a market at Tunis for the ſoldiers, 
whom they ſuffered to buy what they lift, and at 
what price they litt. They fend ever and anon 
ſome of their ſenators into the camp, who promiſe 
to ſatisfy all demands, as far forth as it ſhould be 
poſſible. And thus, by ſhifting from one extreme 
ro another, they make the ſoldiers underſtand in- 
to what fear the city was driven; which cannot 
but add much inſolency to the paſſions already ſtir- 
red up. | | 

This ſudden change of weather, and the true 
cauſe of it, is quickly found by the army, which 
thereupon grows wiſe; and finding the ſeaſon fit, 
labours to make a great harveſt, Money muſt be 
had, and without any abatement. This is granted. 
Many have loſt their horſes in the publick ſer- 
vice of the ſtate. The ſtate ſhall pay for them. 
They had lived ſome years, by making hard ſhift, 
without receiving their allowance of victuals from 
Carthage. If they had lived, they wanted not 
meat; therefore what was this to the Carthaginians ? 
Was it not all one, whether the ſhips did bring in 
proviſion, or their captain direct them where to fetch 
it? But this would not ſerve. They ſaid that they 
had been ſometimes driven to buy, and that (ſince they 
could not remember how much, or at what rate they 
bought) they would be paid for their proviſion du- 
ring the whole time, and according to the deareſt 
price that wheat had borne whilſt the war laſted. 
Such are now the demands of theſe mutineers, who 
might eaſily have been ſatisfied with far leſs charges, 
and far more honour, by receiving their due at the 
firſt. But now they make no end of craving: for 
whilſt the Carthaginians were perplexed about this 
corn- money, the ſoldiers have deviſed many more 
tricks, whereby to extort a greater ſum of money, 
without all regard of ſhame. Since therefore no 
good end could be found of theſe controverſies, 
which daily did multiply, it was thought convenient 
that one of the Carthaginians, which had com- 
manded in Sicily, ſhould be choſen by the ſoldiers, 
to reconcile all differences. Hereunto the army 
condeſcended, and made choice of Geſco; partly 
. out of good liking to him, who had ſhewed him- 
ſelf at all times a friendly man to them, and care- 
ful of their good, eſpecially when they were to be 
tranſported into Afrie; partly out of a diſlike 
which they had conceived of Amilcar, for that he 
had not viſited them in all this buſy time. 80 
Ge/co comes among them, and to pleaſe them the 
better, comes not without money, which might give 
better countenance to his proceedings, than barren 
eloquence had done to the negociation of Hanno. 
He calls unto him firſt of all the captains, and then 
dle leveral nations apart; rebuking them gently for 
dat which had paſſed ; adviſing them temperately 
concerning the preſent; and exhorting them to con- 
tinue their love unto the ſtate, which had long en- 
Ertained them, and would needs always be mindful 
ol their good ſervices. After this he began to put 
hand to his purſe, offering to give them their whole 
Pay in hand, and then after to conſider of other 
reckonings at a more convenient time. This had 
been well accepted, and might have ſerved to bring 
all. co a quiet paſs, if two ſeditious ring - leaders of the 
multitude had not ſtood againſt it. 55 
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5 
There was in the camp one Spend ius, a ſturdy 
fellow, and audacious, but a ſlave; that in tlie late 
war had fled from a Roman, whom he ſer ved, and 
therefore ſtood in fear, leſt he ſhould be delivered 
back to his maſter ; at whoſe hands he could expect 
no leſs than to be whipped: and- crucified. This 
wretch could find no better way to prolong his own 
lite, than by raiſing ſuch troubles as might ſerve to 
withdraw men from care of private matters, and 
make his own reſtitution impoſſible, were his maſter 
never ſo importunate. With Spendius there aſſo- 
ciated himſelf one Aſatho, an hot headed man, that 
had been ſo forward in ſtirring up the tumult, as he 
could not chuſe but fear, left his own death ſhould 
be made an example to deter others from the like 
ſeditious behaviour. This Matho deals with his 
countrymen the Africans, telling them, that they 
were in far worſe condition than either the Gazl:s, 
the Greeks, the Spaniards, or any other foreign mer- 
cenaries. For (faith he) The/e our companions have no 
more to do than toreceive their wages, and ſo get them 
gone; but we, that are to ſlay hehind in Africa, ſhall 
be called to another manner of account when we are 
left alone; ſo that we ſhall have cauſe to wiſh that 
we had returned home beggars, rather than loaden 
with the money, which (little though it be) ſhall 
break our backs, Je are not ignorant hew tyran- 
nically thoſe our haughty maſters of Carthage do reign 
over us. They think it reaſonable that our lives and 
goods ſhould be at their diſpoſition, which they have 
at other, times been accuſtomed to take from us, 
even without apparent cauſe, as it were, to declare 
their ſoveraignty z what will they now do, ſeeing that 
we have demeaned our ſelves as free-men, and been 


bold to ſet a good face on the matter, demanding. our 


own, as others have done? Te all do know that it 
were a very ſbame for us, if having been as forward 
in every danger of war as any other men, we ſhould 
now ſtand quałing like ſlaves, and not dare to open our 
mouths, when others take liberty to require their due. 
This notwithſtanding ye may aſſure your ſelves, that 
we are like to be taught better manners as ſoon as our 
fellows are gone; in regard of whom, they are con- 
tent io ſhadow their indignation with a good, but 
a forced ' countenance. Let us therefore be wiſe, and 
conſider that they hate and fear us. Their batred 
will ſhew it ſelf, when their fear is once paſt ; unleſs 
we now take our time, and, whilſt we are the ſtronger, 


enfeeble them ſo greatly, that their hatred ſhall not 


be able to do us wrong. All their ſtrength confiſteth 
in money, wherewithal they have hired others againſt 
us, and us againſt others. At the preſent they have 
neither money nor friends. The beſt army that ever 
ſerved them, whereof we are no ſmall part, lies at 
their gates, ready to help us if we be men. A better 
opportunity cannot be expected, for were our ſwords once 
drawn, all Afric would riſe on our fide. As for the 
Carthaginians, whither can they ſend for help? The 
caſe it ſelf is plain, but we muſt quickly reſolve. 
Either wwe muſt prevent the diligence of Gelco, by 
incenſing theſe Gauls and Spaniards, and procuring 
them to draw blood; or elſe it behoveth us to pleaſe 
our good maſters, by joining with them againſt our 
fellows, yea, by offering to forgive unto them all our 
wages, if. ſo (peradventure) they may be won to for- 
give us, or not over-cruelly to puniſh our faults already 
committed. He is moſt worthily a wretched ſlave, 
that neither hath the care to win his maſter's love, nor 
the courage to attempt his own liberty. 

By ſuch perſwaſions Matho wins the African ſol- 
diers to his own purpoſe, They are not now ſo 
greedy of money, as of quarrel; which he that ſeeks, 
will not miſs to find. When Geſco therefore offered 
5 e Meet to 
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to pay them their whole ſtipend preſently, but re- 
pos their other demands for Lo and victuals, 
to ſome other more convenient time, they break 
into great outrage, and ſay, that they will have all, 
even all at once, and that out of hand. In this tu- 
mult, the whole army flock together about Matho and 
| $pendins, whoſe diligence is not wanting to add 
more fuel to the fire already blazing. Matho and 
Spendins are the only men to whom the ſoldiers will 
hearken ; if any other ſtand up to make a ſpeech, 
a ſhower of ſtones flying about his ears, puts him to 
filence, that he ſhall never afterwards ſpeak word 
more, Neither ſtay they to conſider what it is that 
any man would ſay; enough hath been ſaid already 
by thoſe good ſpokeſmen, ſo that no other word 
(though perhaps to the ſame purpoſe) can be heard, 
fave only, throw, throw. 5 | 
Now the rebellion begins to take form. Matho 
and Spendius are choſen captains, who, followed by 
a deſperate crew of ruffians, will ſuffer no man to 
make his own peace, but purſue their own ends, un- 
der fair pretence of the common cauſe. All which 
notwithſtanding, Geſco is not wanting to the good 
of his country, but adventures himſelf upon their 
other fury. One while he deals with the captains, and 
principal men, taking them by the hand, and giving 
gentle words; another while he works with the ſe- 
veral nations, putting them all in hope of their own 
hearts deſire, if any reaſon would content them. 
None of them are ſo ſullen as the Africans ; indeed, 
none of them had ſo good cauſe. They require him 
peremptorily to give them their own, and not to 
feed them with words. The truth is, that they are 
not ſo covetous as they ſeem, but will be more glad 
of an ill anſwer, than of a payment. This 
is more than Geſco knows; he ſeeth not that Matho 
hath any more than bare words to beſtow upon 
them: wherefore, as rebuking their inconſiderate 
heat, he tells them, that they may do well, if 
they ſtand in want of money, to ſeek it of their 
captain Matho. This is enough. Shall he both 
defraud them and deride them? They ſtay no 
longer, but lay violent hands upon the treaſure that 
he had brought; yea, upon him alſo, and all that 
are with him, as intending to take this in part of 
payment, and for the reſt, to take another courſe, 
Matho and Spendius are glad of this. It had little 
pleaſed them to ſee their fellows begin to grow calm 
by his fair language; wherefore they caſt into bonds 
both him and all the Carthaginians that they can 
find, that ſo the army may be freed from danger of 
ood admonition, which they call treaſon. After 
this follows open war. Matho follicits all Afric, 
and his ambaſſadors are every-where well entertain'd, 
Neither is it neceſſary to uſe perſwaſion, the very 
fame of this rebellion ſufficeth to draw the whole 
country into it. Now muſt the Carthaginians be 
plagued for thoſe oppreſſions with which they have 
plagued others. It is true, that adverſity hath never 
been untold of her errors; and as ſhe is ever aſ- 
ſured to hear her own, ſo commonly with her own 
ſhe undergoes thoſe of other men. The Africans, 
finding the Carthaginians hang under the wheel, 
tell them boldly, that their impoſitions were merci- 
leſs; that they took from them the one half of their 
corn, that they doubled their tributes in all things 
elſe, and that they inflifted upon their vaſſals the 
greateſt puniſhments for the leaſt offences. Theſe 
cruelties the Carthaginians themſelves have forgot- 
ten; but the people, that have ſuffered ſo much, 
retain all in perfect memory, Wherefore not only 
ſuch as can bear arms, are ready to do ſervice in 
this great commotion ; but the very women bring 
forth their jewels and other ornaments, offering all 


it were indeed a good yearly income. 
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to ſail for the maintenance of ſo juſt a quartel, By this 
great forwardneſs, and liberal contribution, Maso 
and Spendius are ſupplied with a ſtrong aid of three. 
ſcore and ten thouſand Africans : and are moreover 
furniſhed with money, not only to ſatisfy the pre. 
ſent appetite of their men, but ſufficient to continue 
the war begun, though it ſhould be of long endy. 
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Divers obſervations upon this war with the merq. 
naries. | 
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Of tyranny, and how tyrants are driven to uſe the 
| help of mercenaries, 

E RE let us reſt a while, as in a convenient 
breathing- place; whence we may take a pro- 

ſpect of the ſubject, over which we travel. Behold 
a tyrannical city, perſecuted by her own merceng- 
ries with a deadly war, It is a common thing, as 
being almoſt neceſſary, that a tyranny ſhould be 
upheld by mercenary forces: it is common that 
mercenaries ſhould be falſe : and it is common that 
all war made againſt ryrants ſhould be exceeding full 
of hate and cruelty. Yet we ſeldom hear that ever 
the ruin of a tyranny is procured or ſought by thoſe 
that were hired to maintain the power of it: and 
ſeldom or never do we read of any war that hath 
been proſecuted with ſuch inexpiable hatred, as this 
that is now in hand, | a 
That which we properly call tyranny, is # vid. 
lent form of government, not reſpecting the good of 
the ſubject, but only the pleaſure of the communder. 
J purpoſely forbear to ſay, that it is the unjuſt rule 
of one over many: for very truly doth Cleo in 
Thucydides tell the Athenians, that their dominion 
over their ſubjects was none other than a mere ty- 
ranny; though it were ſo, that they themſelves 
were a great city, and a popular eſtate, Neither 
is it peradyenture greatly needful, that I ſhould 
call this form of commanding, violent; ſince it may 
well and eaſily be conceived, that no man willingly 
performs obedience: to one regardleſs of his life and 
welfare, unleſs himſelf be either a mad-man, or 
(which is little better) wholly poſſeſſed with ſome 
extream- paſſion of love. The practice of tyranny 
is not always of a like extremity ; for ſome lords 
are more gentle than others to their very ſlaves; 
and he that is moſt cruel to ſome, is mild enough 
towards others, though it be but for his own advan 
tage: Nevertheleſs, in large dominions, wheren 
the ruler's diſcretion cannot extend it ſelf unto notice 
of the difference which might be found between the 
worth of ſeveral men, it is commonly ſeen, that the 
taſte of ſweetneſs, drawn out of oppreſſion, hath lo 
good a reliſh, as continually inflames the tyrant's 
appetite, and will not ſuffer it to be reſtrained wit 
any limits of reſpect. Why ſhould he ſeek out 
bounds to preſcribe unto his deſires, who cannot 
endure the face of one ſo honeſt as may put him i 
remembrance of any moderation? It is much that 
he hath gotten, by extorting from ſome few : by 
ſparing none, he ſhould have riches in goodly # 
bundance. He hath taken a great deal from eve!) 
one: but/every one could have ſpared more. He 
hath wrung all their purſes, and now he hat 
enough: but (as covetouſneſs is never ſatisfied) I 
thinks that all this is too little for a ſtock, thong 
T herefore 
he deviſeth new tricks of robbery, and is not bettet 
pleaſed with the gains, than with the art of gentry 
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Ile is hated for this, and he knows, it well: but hy 
thinks by cruelty, to, change hatred into fear. 89 
he makes it his exerciſe to torment and murther all. 
whom be ſuſpeferh in which courſe, it he ſuldect 
none unjuſtly, he may be Haid co deal crafty; but, 
K innocency be not fafe, how can all; this make any, 
-onſpirator to ſtand in fear, ſince the traitor, is no. 
\orle rewarded than the quiet man? Wherefore he. 
can think upon none other ſecurity, than, to Cularm, 
all his ſubjects 3 to fortify himſelf; within ſome 
ſtrong place 5 and, for defence of his perſon and 
ſtare, to hire as man iuſty ſoldiers as ſhall be 
thought ſufficient. Theſe muſt not be of his own, 
country: for if not every one, yet ſome one . 
ther might chance to have a feeling of the publick 
miſery. This conſidered, he allures unto him a 


chat can be found; ſuch as haye neither wealth nor. 
credit at home, and will therefore he careful to lup-. 
port him, by whoſe only tavour they are main-. 
ined, Now, leſt, any of theſe, either by deteſta- 


tion of his wickedneſs, or (which in wicked men, is. 


moſt likely) by promiſe of greater reward than, he 
doth give, ſhould be drawn to turn his ſword, a- 
gainſt the tyrant himſelf : they ſhall all be permit- 
red to do as he doth; to rob, to rayiſh, to mur- 


ther, and to ſatisfy their own appetites in moſt out- 


ing in what age, and in what language I ric 


W with hiſtory, lighting upon this leaf, might ſuppoſe 
W this diſcourſe to be little better. This 18 
nary ſoldiers, and how thoſe mercenaries. are, by 
mutual obligation, firmly aſſured unto the tyrant, 


deſperate rabble of ſtrangers, the moſt _ unhoneſt - 


ragious manner; being thought ſo much the more 
aſſured to their maſter, by how much the more he 
ſees them grow hateful to all men elſe. Conſider- 


muſt be fain to ſay, that theſe are not dreams: tho? 
ſome Engliſhmen perhaps, that were unacquainted 


to ſhew, all which failing, yet is there hope, that his ſuc-- 


W both how tyranny grows to fad I need of merce-. 


887 
muſt do: her own. citizens are able to terrify, 
to, hold, perforce in obedience, all malecontents. 
Theſe things, conſidered alone by themſelves, may 

ve to prove, that a city is ſcarce able to deſerye 

e name of a tyranneſs, in the proper ſignification, 
All this notwithſtanding, it ſhall appear, That 
the miles, wherewith a ryan lade his people; 
are not ſo . heavy, as the burthens impoſe by a 
cruel city. Not without ſome appearance of truth, 
it may be faid, that luſt, and many other private 
paſſions, are no way incident to a city or corpora- 
tion. But to make this good, we ſhall have need 
to uſe the help of ſuch diſtinctions as the argument 
in hand doth not require. Was not Rome laſcivious, 
when Cato was fain to riſe and leave the theater, to 
the end, that the reverend regard of his gravity 
might not hinder the people from calling for a ſnew 
of naked courteſans, that were to be brought upon 


- 


the open ſtage ? By common practice, and general 


appr oved cuſtom, we are to cenſure the quality _ 


a whole ſtate; not by the private virtue or vice of 
any one man, nor by metaphyſical abſtraction of 
the univerſal from the ſingular; or of . the corpora- 
tion, from thoſe of , whom: it is compounded, I ſay , 
therefore (as I have ſaid elſewhere) that it were 


better to live under one pernicious tyrant, than un- 


der many thouſands, - The reaſons proving this, 
are too, many to ſet down: but few may ſuffice. 

The deſires of one man, how inordinate foever, if 
they cannot be ſatisfied, yet they. may be wearied ; 
he is not able to ſearch all corners; his humour 
may be found, and ſoothed; age, or good advice, 
yea, or ſome unexpected accident, may reform him: 


_ ceſſour may prove better. Many tyrants have been 
changed into worthy kings: and many have ill 
uſed their ill-gotten dominion, which, becoming 
hereditary to their poſterity, hath grown into the 
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That the tyranny of a city over her ſubjefs, is worſe. 
than the tyranny of one man: and that a tyran- 
nical city muſt likewiſe uſe mercenary ſoldiers. 


N city or ſtate oppreſſeth her ſubjects ; it may 
appear ſome ways to be more moderate than that of 
one man: but in many things it is more intole- 
rable. A city is jealous of her dominion, but not 
(as is one man) fearful of her lite : the leſs need hath 
ſhe therefore to ſecure her ſelf by cruelty. A city. 
ss not luxurious in conſuming her treaſures, and 
W therefore needs the leſs to pluck from her ſubjects. 
If war, or any other great occaſion, drive her to 
neceſſity of taking from her ſubjects more than or- 
dinary ſums of money, the ſame neceſſity makes 
either the contribution eaſy, or the taking, excuſa- 
ble. Indeed no wrongs are ſo grievous and hate- 
ful, as thoſe that are inſolent. Remember (faith 
Caligula the emperor to his grandmother Ann) 
that I may do what I liſt, and to ham I li. Theſe 
words were accounted horrible, though he did her 
no harm. And Juvenal reckons it as the comple- 
ment of all torments, inflicted by a cruel Roman 
dame upon her ſlaves; that whilſt ſhe was whip- 
Ping them, ſhe painted her face, talked with her 
goſſips, and uſed all ſigns of neglecting what thoſe 
wretches felt. Now ſeeing that the greateſt grie- 
vances wherewith a domineering ſtate offendeth her 
ſubjects, are free from all ſenſe of indignity ; likely 
It is, that they will not extremely hate her, achiough 
deſire of liberty make them weary of her empire. 
In theſe reſpects it is not needful, that ſhe ſhould 
* a guard of licentious cut-throats, and maintain 
0. 37. . 


OW concerning the tyranny, wherewith a 


and will not ſlacken the reins until they be pulled 
out of her hands, and her own mouth receive the 


moſt excellent form of government, even a lawful 
monarchy. But they, that live under a tyrannical 
city, have no ſuch hope: their miſtreſs is immortal, 


bridle of a more mighty charioteer. This is Wo- 
ful: yet their preſent ſufferings make them leſs 
mindful of the future, New flies, and hungry ones, 
fall upon the ſame ſore, out of which others had 
already fucked their fill. A new governor comes 
yearly among them, attended. by all his poor kin- 
dred and friends, who mean not to return home 
empty to their hives, without a good lading of wax 
and honey, Theſe fly into all quarters, and are 
quickly acquainted with every man's wealth, or 
whatſoever elſe, in all the province, is worthy to 
be deſired. They know all a man's enemies, and 
all his fears, becoming themſelves, within a little 
ſpace, the enemies that he feareth moſt. To grow 
into acquaintance with theſe maſterſul gueſts, in 
hope to win their friendſhip, were an endleſs labour 
(yet it muſt be undergone) and ſuch as every one 
hath not means to go about: but were this effected, 
what availeth it? The love of one governor is pur- 
chaſed with gifts: the ſucceſſor of this man, he is 
more loving than could be wiſhed, in reſpect of a 
fair wife or daughter: then comes the third, per- 
haps of the contrary faction at home, a bitter ene- 
my to both his fore-goers, who ſeeks: the ruin of 
all that have been inward with them. So the miſe- 
ries of this tyranny are not ſimple, but interlaced 
(as it were) with the calamities of civil war. The 
Romans had a law de repetundis, or of recovery un = 
gainſt extorting magiſtrates : yet we find, that it | 
ſerved not wholly to reſtrain their provincial go- 1 
7 H , vernors, 
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Verdors, who pteſuming on the favour of ther own 
were bold in cheir pro indes, to work all theſe' e. 


fight, in their defence, who 
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citizens, and of their Kindred and friends at home, 
normities rehearſed, though ſomewhat the more 
ſparingly, for fear of judgment. If the ſubſets of 
ome groaned under ſuch ions, What muft 
we think of thoſe that were vaſſals unto Carthage? 


The Romans impoſed no burthenſotne tributes ; 


they loved not to hear that their empire was grie- 
vous; they condemned many noble citizens, for 
having been ill governors. At Carthage all went 
quite contrary; the rapines newly deviſed by one 
magiſtrate, ſer ved as precedents to inſtruct another; 
every man reſolved to do the like, when it fhouͤd 
fall to his turn; and he was held a notable ftateſ-' 


man, whoſe robberies had been fach, as might af- juſt ae of God, was made a memorable ex. 


ford a good ſhare to the common treaſure. © Parti- 
cular examples of this Carthaginian practice are not 
extant : the government of Yerres the Roman in 
Sicily, that is lively ſet out by Tally, may ferve to 

inform us, what was the demeanour of thefe Punic 
rulers, who ſtood in fear of no ſuch condemnation 
as Herres underwent. By proſecuting this diſcourſe, 
I might infer a more general propoſition, That a 
city cannot govern her ſubje& provinces fo mild- 


ly as a king: but it is enough to have ſhewed, 


That the tyranny of a city is far more intolerable 
than that of any one moſt wicked man. | 
Suitable to the cruelty of ſuch lords, is the ha- 
tred of their ſubjects: and again, ſuitable to the 
hatred of the ſubjects, is the jealouſy of their lords, 
Hence it followed, that in wars abroad, the Car- 
thaginians durſt uſe the ſervice of African ſoldiers ; 
in Afric it felf, they had rather be beholden to 
others that were farther fetch'd, For the ſame 
urpoſe did Hannibal, in the ſecond Punic war, ſhift 
his mercenaries out of their own countries; 2 UV 
Afri in Hiſpanid, Hiſpania in Africa, melior pro- 
cal ab domo futurns uterque miles, velut mutuis pig- 
noribus obligati ſtipendia facerent. That the Africans 
might ſerve in Spain, the Spaniards in Afﬀreic, being 
each of them like to prove the better ſoldiers, the 
farther they were from home, as tf they were 10 2. 
er 


by mutual pledges. It is diſputable, I confeſs, whe 


theſe African and Spaniſh hirelings, could proper- 
ly be termed mercenaries: for they were ſubject 
unto Carthage, and carried into the field, not only 
by reward, but by duty. Yet ſeeing their duty was 
no better than enforced, and that it was not any 
love to the ſtate, but mere deſire of gain, that made 
them fight. I will not nicely ſtand upon propriety 
of a word, but hold them, as Polybius alſo doth, 
no better than mercenaries. 


+ II. 


The dangers growing from the uſe of mercenary ſol- 
diers, and foreign auxiliaries, 


H E extreme danger, growing from the em- 

- i ployment of fuch ſoldiers, 1s well obſerved 
by Machiavel : who ſheweth, that they are more 
terrible to thoſe whom they ſerve, than to thoſe a- 
inſt whom they ſerve. They are ſeditious, un- 
aithful, difobedient, devourers and deſtroyers of 
all places and countries, whereinto they are drawn, 
as being held of no other bond than their own 
Commodity. Yea, that which is moſt fearful a- 
mong ſuch hirelings, is, that they have often, and 
in time of greatef agar ns not only refuſed to 
ve entertained them; 

but revolted unto the contrary part, to the utter 
ruin of thoſe princes and ſtates that have truſted 


a Liv. Dec. 3. 1. 1. 
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cem. Theſe” m 


Sſorza, the firft of that race, duke of Mila 


Lodovick Sforxa, the ſon of this Francis, b ” 


owh father had been. For, having waged an ar. 


his dying day. SI 
The like inconvenience is found, in uſing the 
help of foreign auxiliaries. We ſee, that when the 
emperour of Con/tantinople had hired 10000 Turks, 
againſt his our princes ; he could never, ei- 
ther by petſwaſion or force, ſet them again over ſea 
upon A/a fide: which gave beginning to the Chrjſ- 
tian ſervitude, that ſoon after followed. Alex nder, 
the ſon of Caſſander, ſought aid of the 9K De- 
metrius: but Demetrius, being entred into his king. | 
dom, flew the ſame Alexander who had invited 
kim, and made himſelf king of Macedon. Syracon 
the Turk was called into Egypt by Sanar the Sul- | 
dan, againſt his oppoſite: Tor this Turk did ſt- WWW | 
tle himſelf fo ſurely in Egypt, that Saladine his ſuc- : 
| t 
f 


ceſſor became lord thereof; and of all the holy 
land, ſoon after. What need we look about for ex- 
amples of this kind; every kingdom, in effect, 


y 
can furniſh us. The Britons drew the Saxons into , 
this our country; and Mac Murrough drew the \ 
Engliſh into Ireland, but the one and the other ſoon l 
became lords of thoſe two kindoms. 1 

Againſt all this may be alledged, the good ſuc- n 
ceſs of the United Provinces of the Netherlands, ke 
uſing none other than ſuch kind of ſoldiers, in n 
their late war. Indeed theſe Low-countries have d 
many goodly and ſtrong cities, filled with inhabi- tt 
tants that are wealthy, induſtrious, and - valiant in h 
their kind. They are ſtout ſea-men, and therein ni 
is their excellency ; neither are they bad, at the de- C 
fence of a place well fortified : but in open field tc 
they have ſeldom been able to ftand againſt the to 
Spaniard. Neceſſity therefore compelled them to or 
ſeek help abroad : and the like neceſſity made them th 
forbear to arm any great numbers of their own. if 
For, with money raiſed by their trade, they main- Ex 
tained the war: and . — could ill ſpare, unto tie 
the pike and muſket, thoſe hands, that were of ne 
more uſe in helping to fill the common putſe. pa 


Yet what of this? they ſped well. Surely they We 
* as ill as might be, whilſt they had none other thi 
mercenary ſoldiers. Many fruitleſs attempt, ag 


made by the prince of Orange, can witneſs it: and tou 
that brave commander, count Lodewick of Naſſs all. 
felt it to his grief, in his retreat from Groening#en to 


when in the very inſtant, that required their fer- ſuc 
vice in fight, his mercenaries 257 out aloud for qui 
money, and ſo ran away. This was not the on of 
time, when the hired ſoldiers of the States, have dor 


; 
2 
* 
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e. Ain otic om 
1 will not ſtand to prove this by many examples? 
for they thenfiſelves will not deny it. Neither 
would T touch the honour of Monſieur, the duke 
of Anjou, brother to the French king; fave that it 
is folly to conceal what all the world knows. He 
that would lay open the danger of foreign auxilia- 
ries, needeth no better pattern. It is commonly 
found, that ſuch aiders made themſelves lords o- 
ver thoſe, to Fhom they lend their ſuocour: but 
where ſhall wWe meet with fach another as this Mon- 
ur, who, for his protection promiſed, being re- 
warded with the lordſhip of the country, made it 
his firſt work, to thruſt by violence a palling yoke 
upon the people's necks ? well, he lived to repent 
it, with griet enough. Even whilſt he was coun- 
terfeiting unto thoſe about him, that were ignorant 
of his plot, an imaginary ſorrow; for the poor 
burghers of Antwerp, as verily parts | the rown 
to be ſurprized and won; the death of the count 
St. Aignan, who fell over the wall, and the can- 
non of the city, diſcharged againſt his own troops, 
informed him better what had we tr: 3 ſhewin 
that they were his own French, who ſtood in nee! 
of pity. Then was his ſigned paſſion changed 
into a very bitter anguiſh of mind; wherein ſmi- 
ting his breaſt, and wringing his hands, he ex- 
claimed, Helas mon Dieu, que veux tu faire de moy ; 
alas, my God, what wilt thou do with me ? So the 
affairs of the Netherlands will not ſerve to prove, 
that there is little danger in uſing mercenary ſoldi- 
ers, or the help of foreign auxiliaries. This not- 
withſtanding, they were obedient unto neceſſity, and 
ſought help of the Engliſh, Scotch, and French: 
wherein they did wiſely, and proſpered. For when 
there was in France a king partaker with them in 
the ſame danger; when the queen of England re- 
fuſed to accept the ſoveraignty of their country, 
when they offered, yet being provoked by the Spa- 
niard their enemy, purſued him with continual 
war; when the heir of Eugland reigned in Scot- 
land, a king too juſt and wiſe (though not enga- 
ged in any quarrel) either to make profit of his 
neighbour's miſeries, or to help thoſe that had at- 
tempted the conqueſt of his own inheritance ; then 
might the Netherlanders very ſafely repoſe confi- 
dence, in the forces of theſe their neighbour-coun- 
tries. The ſoldiers that came unto them from 
hence, were (to omit many other commendations 
not only regardful of the pay that they ſhould re- 
ceive; but well affected unto the cauſe that they 
took in hand : or if any were cold in his devotion, 
to the ſide whereon he fought ; yet was he kept in 
order, by remembrance oF his own home, where 
the Engliſh would have rewarded him with death, 
if his faith had been corrupted by the Spaniard. 
They were therefore truſted with the cuſtody of ci- 
ties; they were held as friends, and. patrons; the 
neceſſity of the poorer ſort was relieved, before the 
pay-day came, with lendings, and other helps, as 
well as the ability of the ſtates could permit. When 
three ſuch princes, reigning at one time, ſhall 
agree ſo well, to maintain againſt the power of a 
fourth, injurious (or at leaſt ſo ſeeming) to them 
all, a neighbour- country, of the ſame religion, and 
to which they are all lovingly affected: then may 
uch a country be ſecure of her auxiliaries, and 
quietly intend her trade, or other buſineſs, in hope 
of like ſucceſs. But theſe circumſtances meet ſo ſel- 
om, as it may well hold true in general, that mer- 


2 Liv. Dec. 3. I. 3. 
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E RE it may be demanded, whether alſo 
the Romans were not compelled to uſe” fer- 
Ice of other” ſöldiers in their many great wars; 
but performed all by their own citizens? for if it 

were their tnatiner to arm their own ſubjects; how 
happened it, that they feared no Rebellion? if 


ſtrangers ; how then could they avoid the incotve- 


niencies above rehearſed ? the anfwer is; that their 
armies were nn uſually of their own citi- 
zens, and of the Latint, in equal number: to 
which they added, as occaſion required, ſome com- 
panies of the Campants, Hetruriant, Samnites, or 
other of their ſubjects, as were either intereſted in 
the quarrel, or might beſt be truſted. They had, 
about theſe times (though ſeldom they did em- 
ploy ſo many) ten Roman legions ; a good ſtrength, 
if all other help had been wanting: which ferved 
to Keep in good order their ſubjects, that were al- 
ways fewer in the army than themſelves. As for 
the Latin, if conſanguinity were not a ſufficient 
obligation; yet many privileges and immunities, 
which they enjoyed, made them affured unto the 
ſtate of Rome: under which they lived almoſt at 
liberty, as being bound to little elſe, than to ſerve 
it in war, It is true, that a yoke, how eaſy ſoever, 


ſeems troubleſome'to the neck that hath been ac- 
cuſtomed to freedom. Therefore many people of 
Italy have taken Occaſion of ſeveral id ing So 
to deliver themſelves from the Roman ſubjection. 
But ſtill they have been reclaimed by war ; the au- 
thors of rebellion have been ſharply puniſhed; and 


the people, by degrees, have obtained fuch liberty, 


as made them eſteem none otherwiſe of Ree, 
than as the common city of all /zaly. Yea, in pro- 
ceſs of time it was granted unto many cities, and 
thoſe far off removed, even to 7: arſus in Cillcia, 
where St. Paul was born, that all the burgeſſes 
ſhould be free of Rome it ſelf. This favour was 
conferred abſolutely upon ſome ; upon ſome, with 
reftraint of giving voice in election of magiſtrates, 
or with other ſuch limitation, as was thought fit. 
Hereunto may be added, that it was their man- 


ner, after a great conqueſt, to releaſe unto their, 


new ſubjects half of their tribute which they h 

been wont to pay unto their former lords, which 
was a ready way, to bring the multitude into good 
liking of their preſent condition; when the review 
of harder. times paſt ſhould rather teach them'to 
fear a relapſe, than to hope for better in the fu- 
ture, by ſeeking innovation. Neither would it be 
forgottent, as a ſpecial note of the Romans good 
ume 2 that when ſome, for their well. de- 
ſerving, have had the offer to be made citizens of 


Rome ; they have refuſed it, and held themſelves 


better contented/ with their own preſent - efrate. 
Wherefore it is no marvel, that Pezellia, a city of 
the Brutians in Itah, chole rather to endure all ex- 
tremity of war, Þ than, upon auy condition, to for- 
ſake the Romans; even when the Romans themſelves 
had confeſſed, that they were unable to help theſe 


- 


their ſubje&s, and therefore willed them to lobk 
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to their own good, as having been faithful to the 


utmoſt, Such love . theſe mild gover- 


nours, without impairing their ma thereb 0 
The ſum of all is: they bad, at del. own, A 
ſtrong army ; they doubled it, by adjoining there- 
kane the Latins3 and they further increaſed th 
quired, with other help of their own ſub- 
jets: Ts the moſt of their followers, account- 
ing the proſperity of Rome to be the common good. 
he A 855 uſe of ſoveraign power being ſo 
effectual, in aſſuring the people unto their lords, 
and conſequently, in the eſtabliſhment or enlarge- 
ment of dominion: it may ſeem ſtrange, that the 
practice of tyranny, whoſe effects are contrary, 
th been ſo common in all ages. The like, I 
know, may be ſaid, of all vice, and irregularity 
whatſoever. For it is leſs difficult (whoſoever 
think otherwiſe) and more ſafe, to keep the way 
of juſtice and honeſty, than to turn aſide from it; 
yet commonly our paſſions do lead us into by-paths. 
But where luſt, anger, fear, or any the like affecti- 
on, ſeduceth our reaſon 3 the ſame unruly appetite 
either bringeth with it an excuſe, or at kaſt-wiſe 
taketh away all cauſe. of wonder. In tyranny it is 
not ſo: foraſmuch as we can hardly deſcry the 
paſſion, that is of force to inſinuate it ſelf into the 
whole tenour of a government. It muſt be con- 
feſſed, that lawleſs deſires have bred many tyrants: 
yet ſo, that theſe deſires have ſeldom been here- 
ditary or long-laſting 3 3 but have ended commonly 
with the tyrant's life, ſometimes before his death ; 
by which means the 1 hath been reduced 
to a better form. In ſuch caſes, the ſaying of 
Ariſtotle holds, a that tyrannies are of a ſhort continu- 
ance. But this doth not ſatisfy the queſtion in hand. 
Why did not the Carthaginians exerciſe tyranny ? 
why did the Atbenians ? why have many other ci- 
ties done the like? If in reſpect of their general 
good; how could they be ignorant, that this was 
an ill courſe for the ſafety of the weal publick ? 
If they were led hereunto by any affection; what 
was that affection, wherein ſo many thouſand citi- 
Zens, divided and ſubdivided within themſelves by 
factions, did all concur, notwithſtanding the much 
diverſity of temper, and the vehemency of private 
hatred among them ? Doubtleſs, we muſt be fain to 
ſay, that tyranny is, by it ſelf, a vice diſtin& from 
others. A man, we know, is animal politicum, 
apt, even by nature, to command, or to obey 5 
every one in his proper degree. Other deſires of 
mankind, are common likewiſe unto brute beaſts ; 
and ſome of them, to bodies wanting ſenſe : but the 
deſire of rule belongeth unto the nobler part of rea- 
ſon ; whereunto is alſo anſwerable an aptneſs to 
yield obedience. Now as hunger and thirſt are 
given by nature, not only to man and beaſt, but 
unto all ſorts of vegetables, for the ſuſtentation of 
their life: as fear, anger, luſt, and other affections 
are likewiſe natural, in convenient meaſure, both 
unto mankind, and to all creatures that have ſenſe, 
for the ſhunning or repelling of harm, and ſeeking 
after that which is requiſite : even ſo is this deſire 
of ruling, or obeying, engrafted by nature in the 
race of man, and in man only as a reaſonable crea- 
ture, for the ordering of his life, in a civil form of 
Juſtice. All theſe in-bred qualities are good and 
uſeful. Nevertheleſs, hunger and thirſt are the 
ents of gluttony and drunkenneſs, which, in re- 
proach, are called beaſtly, by an improper term: 
fince they grow from appetites, found in leſs wor- 
thy creatures than beaſts, and are yet not ſo com- 
mon in beaſts, as in men. The effects of anger, 


2 Ariſt. Pol. lib. 5. c. 12. 
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= ſuch other deſcend no lower un 


ble, and 7 9 more grievoully,, b N. 


. mity of either, no country is able to ſubſiſt ; yet 


| Book, V. 


unto . e are 1 eld wes vile 5 and per haps 
not without, good realon: pet are they oY «hate 


laws, as being! in general more pernicious. But ut a 
no corruption, is wor e, than of that wh ich 1 is belt”; 
there is not any — that pouriſheth a vice mor 
hurtful unto. mankind, than that which iſſheth from 
the moſt noble root, even the Mead, affection of 

Hence -ariſe thoſe two, great "miſchicfs, *q 
Which hath been an old 15 ion in diſpute, whe. 
ther be. 1e worſe ; that all things, or that nothing, 
ſhould be lawful. Of theſe, a dull ſpirit, and over. 
loaden: by fortune, with power whereof it is got 
capable, occaſioneth the one; the other. proceddeth 
from a contrary diſtemper, whoſe vehemency 
bounds of reaſon cannot limit. Under the extre- 


the defective dulneſs, that permitteth any thing, 

will alſo permit the execution of law, to which, 

mere neceſſity doth enforce the ordinary magiſtrate; ; 
whereas tyranny is more active, and pleaſeth it {elf 
in the exceſs, with a falſe colour of juſtice. Exam. 
ples of ſtupidity, and unaptneſs to rule, are not 
very frequent, tho' ſuch natures are every-where to 
be found: for this quality troubles not it ſelf in feek- 
ing empire; or if, by ſome. error of fortune, it en- 
counter therewithal (as when Claudius, hiding him- 
ſelf in a corner, found the empire of Rome) ſome 


friend, or elſe a wife, is not wanting to ſupply the 

defect, which alſo cruelty doth help to ſhadoy. 

Therefore this vice, as a thing unknown, is with- 

out a name. Tyranny is 2 hy bold, and feareth ; 
not to be known, but would be reputed honoura- : 
ble: for it is proſperum & felix ſcelus, a fortunate ſ 
miſchief, as long as it can ſubſiſt. There is no fe- 5 
ward or honour (faith Peter C harron) aſſigned to ü 
thoſe, that know how to. increaſe, or 10 preſerve hu- 4 
man nature : all honours, ' greatneſ3, riches, digni- tc 
ties, empires, triumphs, Trophies, are appointed for u 
Thoſe, that know how to api, , trouble, or deſtroy it. 4 
Ceſar, and Alexander, have unmade and flain * 
each of them, more than a million of men: but 7 
they made none, nor left none behind them. Such is h 
the error of man's judgment, in valuing things ac- 9 
cording to the common opinion. But the true name ſt 


of tyranny, when it grows to ripeneſs, is none o- = 
ther than Ferity - the ſame that Ariſtotle faith to be 
worſe than any vice. It exceedeth indeed all uy vi- 
ces, iſſuing from the paſſions incident both to 

and beaſt; no leſs than perjury, murder nu 
and the like horrible crimes, exceed in villany, the 
faults of gluttony and drunkenneſs, that grow from 
more ignoble appetites. Hereof Sciron, Procriſ. 
tes, and Pityocamptes, that uſed their bodily force 
to the deſtruction of mankind, are not better exam- 
ples, than Phalaris, Dionyſius and Agatbodtez, 
whoſe miſchievous heads were aſſiſted by the hands 
of deteſtable ruffians. The ſame barbarous deſire 
of lordſhip, tranſported thoſe old examples of Ft- 
rity, and theſe latter tyrants, beyond the bounds of 
reaſon : neither of them knew the uſe of rule, nor 
the difference between free-men and ſlaves. 

The rule of the huſband over the wife, and of 
parents over their children, is natural, "and ap: 
pointed by God himſelf ; ſo that it is always; and 
ſimply, allowable and good. The former of thek 
1s, as the dominion of reaſon over appetite : 
latter is the whole Authority, which one ire 
man can have over another. The rule of a king 
is no more, nor none other, than of a common 
father over his whole country : which he chat 


know. 


Chap. II. 


Knous what the power of a father is, or ought to 


be, knows to be enough. But there is a greater, 


more maſterly rule, which God gave unto Adam, 
gre he ſaid 3 « Hive dominion over the fiſh. of the 


ſea, and over the fowl of the air, and over e. 


ving thing that moveth upon the earth: which 
1 e confirmed unto Noah, and his children, ſay- 
ing, » The fear of you, and the dread of you, ſpall 
he upon every beaſt of rhe earth, and upon every fowl 
of the air, upon all that moveth upon the earth, and 
upon all the fiſhes of the ſea ; into your hands are 
;hey delivered. He, who gave this dominion to man, 
ve alſo an aptitude to uſe it, The execution of 
this power hath ſince extended it ſelf over a very great 
of mankmd. There are indeed no ſmall num- 
hers of men, whoſe diſability to govern themſelves, 
proves them, according to Ariftorle*s doctrine, to 
be naturally ſlaves. N 
Yet find I not in ſcripture any warrant to oppreſs 
men with bondage, © unleſs the lawfulneſs thereof be 
ſufficiently intimated, where it is ſaid, that a man 
ſhall not be puniſhed for the death of a ſervant, 
whom he hath lain by correction, if the ſervant live 
a day or two, becauſe © be is his money; or elſe by 
captivity of the Midianitiſh girls, which were 
mande bond - ſlaves, and the ſanctuary had a part of 


them for the Lord's tribute. Doubtleſs, the cuſtom 


hath been very antient; f for Noah laid this curſe 
upon Canaan, that he ſhould be a ſervant of ſer- 
vants ; and Abraham had of Pharaoh, among other 
gifts, men-ſervants, & and maid-ſervants, which 
were none other than ſlaves, Chriſtian religion 
is ſaid to have abrogated this old kind of ſer- 
vility ; but ſurely they are deceived that think 
ſo. „ St. Paul deſired the liberty of Oneſimus, 
whom he had won unto Chriſt ; yet wrote he for 
this unto Philemon, by way of requeſt, craving it as 
a benefit, not urging it as a duty. Agreeable here- 
to is the direction which the ſame St. Paul giveth 
unto ſervants ; i Let every man abide in the ſame 
calling wherein he was called: art thou called, being 
a ſervant? care not for it, but if thou mayſt be made 
free, chuſe it rather. It is true, that chriſtian religion 
hath procured liberty unto many, not only in re- 
gard of piety, but for that the chriſtian maſters 
ſtood in fear of being diſcovered by their ſlaves 
unto the perſecutors of religion. Mahomet likewiſe, 
by giving liberty to his followers, drew many into 
his impiety; but whether he forbad it, as unlawful, 
unto his ſectators to hold one another of them in 
bondage, I cannot tell; fave that by the practice 
of the Turks and Moors, it ſeems he did not. In 
England we had many bond-ſervants, until the time 
of our laſt civil wars; and I think that the laws 
concerning villanage are ſtill in force, of which the 
lateſt are the ſharpeſt. And now, ſince ſlaves were 
made free, which were of great uſe and ſervice, 
there are grown up a rabble of rogues, cut-purſes, 
and other the like trades ; ſlaves in nature, though 
not in Jaw. | | 

But whether this kind of dominion be lawful, 
or not, Ariſtotle hath well proved that it is natural. 
And certainly we find not ſuch a latitude of diffe- 
rence in any creature, as in the nature of man; 
Wherein (to omit the infinite diſtance in eſtate of the 
elect and reprobate) the wiſeſt excel the moſt fooliſh 


by far greater d than the moſt fooliſh of 
men doth ſurpaſs the wiſeſt of beaſts. There- 


tore, when commiſeration hath given way to reaſon, 
ve ſhall find that nature is the ground even of ma- 
ſterly power, and of ſervile obedience, which is 


2 Gen. 1, 28. 
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thereto correſpondent. But it may be truly faid, 
that ſome countries have ſubſiſted long without the 
uſe of any ſervility; as alfo it is true, that ſome. 

countries have not the uſe of any tame cattel. Indeed, 
the affections which uphold civil rule are (though 
more noble) not ſo ſimply needful unto the ſuſtenta- 
tion either of our kind, as are luſt, and the like; 
or of every one, as are hunger and thirſt, which 
notwithſtanding ' are the loweſt in degree. But 
where moſt vile and ſervile diſpoſitions have liberty 
to ſhew themſelves begging in the ſtreets, there may 
we more juſtly wonder how the dangerous toil of 
ſeafaring-men can find enough to undertake them, 

than how the. ſwarm of idle vagabonds ſhould in- 
creaſe, by acceſs of thoſe that are weary of their 
own more painful condition, This may ſuffice to 
prove, that in mankind there is found ingrafted, 
even by nature, a defire of abſolute dominion, 

whereunto the general cuſtom of nations doth ſub- 

{cribe ; together with the pleaſure which moft men 

take in flatterers, that are the baſeſt of ſlaves. 

This being ſo, we find no cauſe to marvel how 
tyranny hath been ſo rife in all ages, and practiſed 
not only in the ſingle rule of ſome vicious prince, 
but even by conſent of whole cities and eſtates ; 
ſince other vices have likewiſe gotten head, and 
born a general ſway, notwithſtanding that the way 
of virtue be more honourable and commodious. 
Few there are that have uſed well the inferior paſ- 
ons, how then can we expect that the moſt noble 
affections ſhould not be diſordered ? In the govern- 
ment of wife and children, ſome are utterly careleſs, 
and corrupt all by their dull connivency; others, by 
maſterly rigor, hold their own blood under condi- 
tion of ſlavery. To be a good governor, is a rare 
commendation ; and to prefer the weal-publick 
above all reſpects whatſoever, is the virtue juſtly 
termed heroical, Of this virtue, many ages afford 
not many examples. Hector is named by Ariſtotle, 
as one of them; and deſervedly, if this praiſe be 
due to extraordinary heighth of fortitude, uſed in 
defence of a man's own country. But if we conſi- 
der, that a love of the general good cannot be per- 
fect, without reference to the Fountain of all good- 
neſs, we ſhall find that no moral virtue, how great 
ſoever, can, by it ſelf, deſerve the commendation of 
more than virtue, as the heroical doth. Wherefore 
we muſt ſearch the ſcriptures for patterns hereof ; 
ſuch A David, Joſaphat, and Joſias were, Of 
chriſtian kings, if there were many ſuch, the world 
would ſoon be happy. It is not my purpoſe to 
wrong the worth of any, by denying the praiſe 
where it is due, or by preterring a leſs excellent. 
But he that can find a king religious and zealous in 
God's cauſe, without enforcement either of adver- 
ſity, or of ſome regard of ſtate ; a procurer of the 
general peace and quiet, who not only uſeth his au- 
thority, but adds the travel of his eloquence, in ad- 
moniſhing his judges to do juſtice; by the vigorous 
influence of whoſe government, civility is intuſed, 
even into thoſe places that have been the dens of ſa- 
vage robbers and cut-throats ; one that hath quite 
aboliſhed a flaviſh Brebon law, by which an whole 
nation of his ſubjects were held in bondage; and 
one, whoſe higher virtue and wiſdom doth make the 
praiſe not only of nobility, and other ornaments, 
but of abſtinence from the blood, the -wives, and 
the goods of thoſe that are under his power, toge- 
ther with a world of chief commendations belong- 
ing unto ſome good princes, to appear leſs regard- 
able; he, I fay, that can find ſuch a King, findeth 


4 Exod. xxi. 21. © Num. xxxi. 9. f Gen. i; 25. 
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an example worthy to add unto virtue an honourable 
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title, if it wete formerly wanting. Under ſuch a 


king, it is likely, by God's bleſſing, that a land 
I flouriſh with increaſe of trade in countries Fe. 
1 be of land; Ae e ſtanding inwards upon the 

propagated into barbarous and heathen countries z. 
happineſs of his ſubjects, ſhall cauſe 
the nations far off removed, to wiſh him their ſo- 


fore unknown; that. civility. and religion ſhall 


and that . the 


vereign. I need not add hereunto, that all the 
actions of ſuch a kings even his bodily exerciſes, do 
partake of virtue; 


both of which himſelf is endued, as far as human 
nature is capable) do alſo belong to the furtherance 
of that common good which he procureth. Leſt 
any man ſhould think me tranſported with admira- 
tion, or other affection, beyond the bounds of 
reaſon, I add hereunto, that ſuch a king is neverthe- 
leſs a man, muſt die, and may err; yet wiſdom 
and fame ſhall ſet him free from error, and from 
death, both with and without the help of time. 


One thing I may not omit, as a ſingular benefit. 


(though there be many others beſides) redounding 
unto this king, as the fruit of his goodneſs. The 
people that live under a pleaſant yoke, are not only 
loving to their ſoveraign lord, but free of courage, 
and no greater in muſter of men, than of ſtout 
fighters, if need require z whereas on the contrary, 
he that ruleth as over ſlaves, ſhall be attended, in 
time of neceſſity, by laviſh minds, neither loving 
his perſon, nor regarding his or their own honour. 
Cowards may be furious, and ſlaves outragious, for a 


time; but among ſpirits that have once yielded unto , 


ſlavery, univerſally it is found true, that Homer 
faith, God bereaveth a man of half his virtue, 
that day when he caſteth him into bondage. 

Of theſe things, I might perhaps more ſeaſo- 
nably have ſpoken, in the general diſcourſe of go- 
vernment; but where ſo lively an example of the 
calamity following a tyrannical rule, and the uſe of 
mercenaries, thereupon depending, did offer it ſelf, 
as is this preſent buſineſs of the Carthaginians, 
I thought that the note would be more effectual, 
than being barely delivered, as out of a common 
place. | 


Ste T. III. 


How the war againſt the mercenaries was diverſiy 
managed by Hanno and Amilcar, with variable 
ucceſs. The bloody counſels of the mercenaries, 
and their final deſtruction. 


Eing now to return unto thoſe mercenaries, 
from whom I have thus far digreſſed, I can- 
not readily find by what name henceforth I ſhould 
call them. They are no longer in pay with the 
Carthaginians, neither care they to pretend that 
they ſeek their wages already due; ſo that they are 
neither mercenaries nor mutineers. Had they all 
been ſubject unto Carthage, then might they juſtly 
have been termed rebels: but Spendius, and others, 
that were the principal part of them, owed none 
allegiance to. that ſtate, which they endeavoured to 
ſubvert. Wherefore I will borrow the name of their 
late occupation, and ſtill call them mercenaries, as 
Polybius alſo doth. 


a Hom. Odyſſ. I. 17. 


ince all things tending to the, 
preſervation, of his life and health, or to the molli- 
tying of his cares (who, fixing his contemplation 
upon God, ſeeketh how to imitate the unſpeakable 
goodneſs, rather than the inacceſſible majeſty, with 


LTheſe uſing; the advantage of their 
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ſtrepgth, beſieged | Utica and Hippagrera, Cities of 
ERA eee 8s bang kan ren the; en 
haven of Carthage, where it is divided by à neck 


reat lake, Utica. farther out upon the ſea. Nei. 
her was the camp at Tunis abandoned, which lay 
fitly to hinder the Carthaginians from paſſing up 
into the country; for Maths and Spendius wanted 
not. men to follow the war in all parts at once. 

How the Carthaginians were amazed wich this 
unexpected peril, any man may, conceive... But the 
buſineſs it ſelf awakes them haſtily. They are 
hardly preſsd on all ſides, and therefore travelled 
their brains to the uttermoſt, how to ſhake off theſe 
furious dogs from their ſhoulders, who ſometimes 
by night, ſometimes by day, came unto the very 
walls of their city. In this exigence, Hanno was 
made their general, who failed not in his accuſtom. 
ed diligence of making all good preparation ; but 
had gotten together whatſoever was needful, as well 
to relieve a town beſieged, as to batter. and aſſail any 


place defended againſt him. With theſe proviſions, 


and with an hundred elephants, he came to Utica ſo 
ſuddenly, that the enemies, as men ſurprized, for- 
look their trenches, and retired themſelves unto a 
riſing piece of woody ground, where they might be 
late againſt the violence of his beaſts. anno; think- 
ing that he had to do with Numidians, whoſe 
cuſtom was, after any loſs, to fly two or: three days 
Journey off, preſently entered the. town, to ſhew 
himſelf after this his victory. But theſe good fel- 
lows, againſt whom he was to war, had learned 
of Amilcar to retire and fight again, many times in 
one day, as need required. Therefore, as ſoon as 
they perceived that he knew not how to uſe a victory, 
they aſſailed their own camp, and with great ſlaugh- 
ter, drove the Carthaginians out of it, forcing them 


to hide themſelves within rica, and got poſleſſion 


of all the ſtore that Hanno had brought for the re- 
lief of the town. This bad beginning Hanno fol- 
lowed with ſuitable indiſcretion, loſing the benefit 
of many fair opportunities, and ſuffering the ene- 
mies to take poſſeſſion of all the entrance from Car- 
zhage to the firm land. | | 
he Carthaginians perceiving this, were exceed- 
ingly troubled, and did therefore let fall their ſheet- 
anchor, ſending to the field their great captain 
Amilcar, whom they furniſhed with ten thouſand 
foot of ſupply, and ſeventy elephants. Amilcar had 


work enough to do before he ſhould be able to meet 


with the enemy upon equal ground; for, beſides 
other places of advantage that the mercenaries had 
occupied, Hanno had ſuffered them to win the only 
bridge, by which the river Macra, or Bagradas, 
was paſſable unto theſe that were to travel into 
the continent. This river had not many fords, 
nor thoſe eaſy for a ſingle man to get over ; but 
upon them all was kept ſuch guard, as gave to 
Amilcar little hope of prevailing in ſeeking way 
by force. As for the bridge it ſelf, Matho and 
his followers were there lodged, and had there 
built a town, wherein to lie commodiouſly, intentive 
only to the cuſtody thereof. But Amilcar had obſer- 
ved, that the very mouth of Bagradas uſed to be ſome- 
times cloyed with ſand and gravel, that was driven 
in by certain cuſtomary winds, and could not be 
driven out again by force of that flow river, till the 
wind falling, or changing, ſuffered the weight of the 


b Utica 7s ſeated in the great bay that enters into Carthage, not far within the romontory of Apollo. 


At this time it is called Porto Farina, or Biferta ; and by the Africans themſelves Garel Melba. Niger /aith, that the town it elf ts 
ruined, and the place whereon it flood, now called Mazachares. It was very ancient, and built before Carthage, ſaith Silius. 4 
flouriſhed before Carthage was ſet up, ſo did it after Carthage was thrown down by the Romans in the third Punic war. Famous " 
as by the death of Cato the younger, who held it againſt Ceſar. Victor, that worthy divine, was biſhop thereof in the time Genſeric 


the Arrian, a lived all the time of that tyrant, and hath written the flory of his cruelties. 
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enemy, | 


y to- 
wards the bridge, keeping himſelf on plain grounds, 
that were fitteſt for the ſervice of his elephants, 
which he placed in. front of his army. Neither 
made he ſhew of any deſire to fight, but ſuffered 
the raſhneſs of his enemies to increaſe, till it ſhould 
break into ſome diforder. At length, perceiving 
that with more boldneſs than good heed, they 
followed him ſo near, as would be little for their 
good, if he ſhould turn upon them, he haſtened 
his march, even to ſuch a pace, as made a ſhew 
little differing from plain flight. The mercenaries 
preſently fell upon his ſkirts ; believing, that for 
tear of them he was ready to run away. But whilſt 
they confuſedly, as in ſudden opinion of victory, 
were driving at the heels of thoſe who had the 
rear, Amilcar wheeled about and met him in the 
face, charging them hotly, but in very good or- 
der; ſo that, amazed with the apprehenſion of un- 
expected danger, they fled without making any 
reſiſtance. In this overthrow there were ſix thou- 
{and of the mercenaries ſlain, and about two thou- 
ſand taken; the reſt fled, ſome to the camp at 
Utica, others to the town at the bridge, whither 
Amilcar tollowed them fo faſt that he won the 
place eaſily z the enemies being thence alſo fled 
into Tunis, as not having recollected their ſpirits 
to make it good. TD 

| The fame of this victory, together with the di- 
ligence of Amilcar in purſuing it, cauſed many 
towns revolted, partly by fear, partly by force, to 
return to their former obedience. Yet was not 
Math wanting to himſelf in this dangerous time. 
He ſent about Numidis and Africa for new ſup- 
plies, admoniſhing the people now or never to do 
their beſt, for the recovery of their freedom ; he 
perlwaded Spendius and Autaritus, that was cap- 
tain of the Gauli, to wait upon Amilcar, and al- 
ways to keep the higher grounds, or at leaft the 
toot of ſome hill, where they might be ſafe from 
the elephants; and he himſelf continued to preſs 


the town of Hippagreta with an hard ſiege. It was 


neceſſary for Amilcar, in paſſing from place to 
place, as his buſineſs required, to take ſuch ways 
as there were, for all the country lay not level. 
Therefore Spendius, who ſtill coaſted him, had 
once gotten à notable advantage of ground; the 
Caribaginians lying in a plain ſurrounded with hills, 


chat were occupied by the-- mercenaries, with their 
Numidian and African ſuceours. In this difficulty 
the fame of Amilcars perſonal worth did greatly 
benefit his couritry. For Naravaſus, a young gen- 


tleman commanding over the Numidians, was glad 


of this occaſion, ' ſerving to get the acquaintance 
and love of ſo brave a man, which he much de- 
fired : and therefore came unto Amilcar, ſignifying 
his good affection to him, with offer to do him 
all ſervice.” Amilcar joyfully entertained! this friend, 
promiſing unto him his own daughter in marriage, 
and ſo won from the enemies two thouſand horſe, 
that following /Naravaſ#s, turned unts the Cartha- 
ginians ſide. With this help he gave battel unto 
Spendius, wherein the Numidian laboured to ap- 
prove his own valour to his new friend. So the 
victory was great; for there were ſlain ten thou- 
ſand of Spendius's fellows, and four thouſand taken 
priſoners ; but Spendins himſelf, with Autarius the 
Gan], eſcaped to do more miſchief. Amilcar dealt 
very gently with his priſoners, pardoning all offen- 
ces paſt, and diſmiſſing as many as were unwilling 
to become his followers; yet with condition, that 
they ſhould never more bear arms againſt the Car- 
thaginians, threatening to take ſharp revenge upon 
all that ſhould break this covenant. 

This humanity was vehemently ſuſpected by 
Matho, Spendius, and Autarius, as tending to win 
from them the hearts of their ſoldiers. herefore 
they refolved to take ſuch order, that not' a man 
among them ſhould dare to truft in the good na- 
ture of Amilcar, nor to hope for any ſafety whilſt 
Carthage was able to do kim hurt. They coun- 
terfeited letters of advertiſement, wherein was con- 
tained, that ſome of their company, reſpective on- 
ly of their private benefit, and careleſs of the gene- 
ral good, had a purpoſe to betray them all unto the 
Carthaginians, with whom they held intelligence; 
and that it was needful to look well unto Geſco and 
his companions, whom theſe traitors had a purpoſe 
to enlarge. Upon this theme SHpendius makes an 
oration to the ſoldiers, exhorting them to fidelity ; 
and ſhewing with many words, that the ſeeming 
humanity of Amilcar toward ſome, was none other 
than a bait wherewith to intrap them all at once 
together; as alſo telling them what a dangerous 
enemy Ge/co-would prove if he might eſcape their 
hands. While he is yet in the middle of his tale 
were letters come to the ſame purpoſe. Then ſteps 
forth Autarins, and ſpeaks his mind plainly ; ſay- 
ing, that it were the beſt, yea, the only way, 1 
the common ſafety, to cut off all hope of recon- 
ciliation with Carthage; that if ſome were deviſing 
to make their own peace, it would go hard with 
thoſe that had a care of the war; that it were bet- 
ter to make an end of Geſco's life, than to trou- 
ble themſelves with looking to his cuſtody; that 
by ſuch a courſe every one ſhould be engaged in the 
preſent action, as having none other hope left than 
in victory alone; finally, that ſuch as would ſpeak 
here-againft, were worthy to be reputed traitors. 
This Autarius was in great credit with the ſoldiers, 
and could ſpeak ſundry languages, in ſuch fort, 
that it was underſtood by all. According to his 
motion therefore it was agreed, that Geſco and all 
the other. priſoners ſhould forthwith be put to hor- 
rible death by torments, Nevertheleſs there were 
ſome, who, for love of Geſco, ſought to alter this 


intended cruelty, but they were forthwith ſtoned to 
death, as a document unto others; and fo the de- 


cree was put in execution. Neither were they there- 
withal contented ; but further ordained, that all 
Carthaginiau priſoners which they took ſhould 
be ſerved in like ſort; and that che ſubjects or 


friends 


I 


x88 


friends of Carth 


be ſent home; W 


ich rule they obſerved. ever af- 
terwards; | | 3055 


Of this cruelty I need ſay no more, than that 


* _ 


it was moſt execrable ferity. As for the. counſel of 
uling it, it was like unto the counſel of 4chitophel; 
All Iſrael ſhall hear that thou art abborred of thy 
father; then ſhall the hands. of all that are u ub 
thee be ſtrong. Such are the fruits of deſperation. 
He that is paſt all hope of pardon is afraid of his 
own fellows, if they be more innocent; and, to 
avoid the puniſhment of leſs offences, committeth 
greater. The cowardiſe of offenders, and the re- 

vengeful ſpirits of thoſe that have been wronged, 

are breeders of this deſperation : to which may be 
added ſome deficiency of laws, in diſtinguiſhing 
the puniſhments of malefactors according to the 
degree of their ſeveral crimes. A coward thinks 
all proviſion too little for his own ſecurity. /f 
Phocas be a coward (ſaid the emperor Mauritius) 
then is he murtherous. To be ſtedfaſt and ſure in 
taking revenge is thought a point of honour, and 
a defenſative againſt new injuries. But wrongfully ; 
for it is oppoſite to the rule of Chriſtianity ; and 
ſuch a quality diſcovered, makes them deadly ene- 

mies, who otherwiſe would have repented, and 

ſought to make amends for the wrong done in paſ- 

ſion. This was it which wrought ſo much woe to 

the Carthaginians, teaching Matbo and his Africans 

to ſuſpect even their gentleneſs, as the introduction 

to extreme rigour. Like unto the errors of princes 

and governors are the errors of laws. Where one 

and the ſame puniſhment is awarded unto the leſs 

offence, and unto the greater, he that hath adven- 

tured to rob a man, is eaſily tempted to kill him, 

for his own ſecurity. 

Againſt theſe inconveniences, mercy and ſeveri- 
ty, uſed with due reſpect, are the beſt remedies. In 
neither of which Amilcar failed. For, as long as 
theſe his own ſoldiers were any way likely to be 
reclaimed by gentle courſes, his humanity was ready 
to invite them; but when they were tranſported 
with beaſtly outrage, beyond all regard of honeſty 
and ſhame, he rewarded their villainy - with an- 
ſwerable vengeance, caſting them unto wild beaſts 
to be devoured. | | 

Until this time, Hanno, with the army under 
his command, had kept himſelf apart from Amil- 
car, and done little, as may ſeem, for that nothing 
is remembered of him ſince his late loſſes. Neither 
was Amilcar ſorry to want his help, as being able 
to do better without him, But when the war grew 
to ſuch extremity as threatened utter ruin to one 
or the other ſide, then was Hanno ſent for, and 
came to Amilcar, with whom he joined his forces. 
By this acceſs of ſtrength Amilcar was not enabled 
to do more than in former times; rather he could 
now perform nothing; ſuch was the hatred between 
him and his unworthy colleague. The towns of 
Utica and Hippagreta, that had ſtood always firm 
on the Carthaginian party, did now revolt unto 
the enemy, murthering all the ſoldiers that they 
had in garriſon, and caſting their bodies forth, 
without ſuffering them to be buried. The provi- 
fions brought by ſea for maintenance of the army, 
were loſt in foul weather z and Carthage itſelf ſtood 
in danger of being beſieged, about which Matho 
and Spendius conſulted, whilſt one of the Carthagi- 
nian generals did (as it were) bind the others hands. 

It hath in all ages been uſed as the ſafeſt courſe, 
to ſend' forth in great expeditions, two generals of 
one army. This was the common practice of thoſe 
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Book V. 


age ſhould let den hands and ſo; themſelves, that-great/artiies are not fo: well con 


ducted by one as by two; who, out of emulation 


other, will uſe the greater diligence. 


They have alſo joined two chief commanders in 


equal commiſſion, upon this further conſidetation; 
the better to reſtrain the ambition of any one that 
ſhould be truſted with ſo great a ſtrength. For 
hereof all common-weals have been jealous, having 


been taught by their examples, that have made 


themſelves tyrants over thoſe cities and ſtates that 


have employed them. In this point the Yenetians have 
been ſo circumſpect, as they have, for the moſt 
part, truſted ſtrangers, and not their own, in all 
the wars that they have made. It is true, that the 


equal authority of two commanding in chief, fer. 


veth well to bridle the ambition of one or both 
from turning upon the prince or ſtate that hath gi. 
ven them truſt; but in managing the war itſelf, it 
is commonly the cauſe of ill ſucceſs. In wars 
made near unto Rome itſelf, when two good friends 
were conſuls, or ſuch two at leaſt as concurred in 
one deſire of triumph; which honour (the greateſt 
of any that Rome could give) was to be obtained 
by that one year's ſervice ; it is no maryel, though 


each of the conſuls did his beſt, and referred all 


his thoughts unto none other end than victory: Yet 
in all dangerous caſes, when the conſuls proceeded 
otherwiſe than was deſired, one dictator was a 

pointed, whoſe power was neither hindered by any 
partner, nor by any great limitation. Neither was 
it indeed the manner to ſend forth both the conſuls 
to one war; but each went whither his lot called 
him, to his own province, unleſs one buſineſs ſeemed 
to require them both, and they alſo ſeemed fit to 
be joined in the adminiſtration, Now, although it 
was ſo that the Romans did many times preyail 
with their joint generals; yet was this never or ſel- 
dom, without as much concord as any other virtue 
of the commanders. For their modeſty hath often 
been ſuch, that the leſs able captain, though of 
equal authority, hath willingly ſubmitted himſelf 
to the other, and obeyed his directions. This not- 
withſtanding, they have many times, by ordaining 
two commanders of one army, received great and 
moſt dangerous overthrows ; whereof in the ſecond 
Punic war we ſhall find examples. On the con- 
trary fide, in their wars moſt remote, that were 
always managed by one, they ſeldom failed to 
win exceeding honour, as hereafter ſhall appear. 
Now, of thoſe ten generals which ſerved the Atbe- 


nians at the battel of Marathon, it may truly be 


ſaid, that had not their temper been better than 
the judgment of the people that ſent them forth, 
and had not they ſubmitted themſelves to the con- 
duction of Miltiades, their affairs had found the 
lame ſucceſs which they found at other times, when 


they coupled Nicias and Alcibiades together in Si- 


cily ; the one being fo over-wary, and the other fo 
haſty, as all came to nought that they undertook 3 
whereas Cimon alone, as alſo Ariſtides and others, 
having ſole charge of all, did their country and 
common-weal moſt remarkable ſervice. For it is 
hard to find two great captains of equal diſcretion 
and valour ; but that the one hath more of fury 
than of judgment, and fo the contrary, by which 
the beſt occafions are as often over-flip'd, as at 
other times many actions are unſeaſonably under- 
taken. I remember it well, that when the prince 
of Condy was ſlain after the battel of Jarnac (which 
prince, together with the admiral Chaſftillon, had 
the conduct of the Proteſtant army) the Proteſtants 
did greatly bewail the loſs of the ſaid prince, in 
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reſpect of his religion, perſon and birth; yet com- teach 
forting themſelves, they thought it rather an ad- of th 
| vancement N 


two mighty cities Athens and Rome, which other 
ſtates and princes have often imitated ; perſwading 
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Cap II. The Hifsvony of the Workin. 389 
_ _-menit-than an hindrance to their affairs.” For trench and rampart, There they waited miſera- 
rab did che valour of the ons oatereach/ the diy for fügebur that cnc pot; and ha bing ſpent 
Z.alednels of the other, as whatſoever the admiral all their victuals, were fo pinched with Runger, 
. ar to win by attending the advantage, the that they fed upon the bodies of their priſoners. 
1 adventured to loſe, by being over - confident This they ſuffered patiently, as knowing that the 
n e. ad not deſerved any favour from Carthage, and 
in his own courag a, © ns. cs 1 | 
But we need no better example chan of the Car- hoping that their friends at Tunis would not be 
}zoinians in this preſent buſineſs; who, though unmindful of them. But when they were driven to 
is were {till ſick of their ill-grounded love to ſuch extremity that they bn tain to devour their 
were unwilling to diſgrace him; yet own companions, and yet ſaw none appearance or 
e on all ran ED ruin, — the A. likelih of relief, their obſtinacy was broken, 
cord of the generals, committed the deciſion of and they threatened their captains with what they 
dei controverſies unto the army that ſerved un- had deſerved, or they would go OY to Amil- 
The judgment of the army was, that car, and ſeek ſuch peace as might be gotten. So 
5 1 Fa the camp; — 5 he did z Spendius, Zarcas and Autarius, fell to conſulta- 
anno 4 f 2 ; 
and Hannibal was ſent in his ſtead, one that would tion, wherein it was reſolved to obey the multi- 
be directed by Amilcar, and that was enough. © + rude, and yield themſelves, if it were fo required, 
After this, the affairs of Carthage began to pro- unto the death, rather than to periſh by the hands 
ſper ſomewhat better. Matho and Spendius had of their own companions. Hereupon they ſend to 
ge their army near unto the city, and lay be- crave parley, which is granted; and theſe three come 
fore it as in a ſiege. They might well be bold to forth to talk with Amilcar in perſon. What they 
hope and adventure much, having in their camp could ſay unto him it is hard to conjecture ; yet, 
above fifty thouſand, beſides thoſe that lay abroad by the conditions which Amilcar granted, it ſeems 
in garriſons. Nevertheleſs, the city was too ſtrong that they took the blame upon themſelves, and 
for them to win by aſſault, and the entrance of craved pardon for the multitude, The conditions 
victuals they could not hinder, if any ſhould be were, that the Carthaginians ſhould chuſe out of 
ſent in by friends from abroad. the whole number of theſe enemies any ten whom 
Hieron, king of Syracuſe, though during the they pleaſed, to remain at their diſcretion z and 
wars in Sicily he aſſiſted the Romans, and ſtill con- that the reſt ſhould all be diſmiſſed, each in his 
tinued in their alliance, yet now ſent ſuccours to ſhirt, or in one ſingle coat. When the peace was 
he Condundiodt 3 their fall, and conſe- thus concluded, Amilcar told theſe ringleaders, that 
quently his own 3 becauſe, if no other ſtate gave the he choſe them preſently as part of the ten, and fo 
Romans ſomewhat to trouble their diſgeſtion, the commanded to lay hands on them; the reſt he 
ban ihe ucts vor ogy “e ß 
them. e Romans allo gave - : , who 
ru aſſiſtance, and for the 22 refuſed good concluded upon ſo gentle articles, thought them- 
offers made unto them by the mercenaries. This ſelves betrayed; and therefore amazedly ran to 
they did to ſhew a kind of noble diſpoſition z arms. But they wanted captains to order them, 
which was indeed but counterfeit, as the ſequel ma- jong the ſame . 7 ated them break 
nifeſtly proved. Ot Hen tia 5 covenants of peace, whereof they were ignorant, 
Whill Matho and his followers were buſily gave unto Amilcar both colour of juſtice in accom- 
preſſing the city, Amilcar was as diligent in wait- pliſhing revenge, and eaſe in doing the execution. 
ing at their backs and cutting off all that came to They 2 all flain, being forty thouſand or more 
their ſupply ; ſo that finding themſelves more in number, | 
ſtraitly + ae by him tals Carthage was by This was a famous exploit, and the news there- 
them, they purpoſed to deſiſt from their vain of exceeding welcome to Carthage, and terrible to 
| attempt, and try ſome other courſe. Hereupon the revolted cities of Africa. Henceforward, Amil- 
they iſſue into the field; where Spendius, and car, with his Naravaſus and Hannibal, carried the 
one Zarcas, an African captain aſſiſting the rebel- war from town to town, and found all places ready 
lion, take upon them to find Amilcar work, leav- to yield: Utica and Hippagreta only ſtanding out, 
ing Matho in Tunis, to negotiate with their friends, upon fear of deſerved vengeance z and Tunis being 
and take a general care of the buſineſs, The ele- held by Matho, with the remainder of his army. 
plants of Carthage, and horſe of Naravaſus, made It was thought fit to begin with Tunis, where- 
2 1 to deſcend into the plains. Owe. in a, the Fong 9 0 * . N 2 
ore he betook himſelf to his former method of ing before this town they brought forth Spen- 
war, keeping the mountains and rough grounds, dius, with his fellows, in view of the defendants, 
or occupying the ſtraiteſt paſſages, wherein the and crucified them under the walls, to terrify thoſe 
eſperate courage of his men might ſhew itſelf of his old companions that were till in arms. 
* _ diſadvantage. But — ap _ 2 12 oe lege began, as if py vi- 
ul 1n this art than could be matched by the la- ctory ha n aſſured. Hannibal quartered on 
bour of Hpendius. He drew the enemy to many that part of Tunis which lay towards Carthage, 
irmiſnes; in all which the ſucceſs was ſuch, as Amilcar on the oppoſite fide ; too far aſunder to 
r to = own men, and rp the 1 Koa 175 N in rei accidents, gn N 
rength and ſpirit of the rebels. Thus he conti- it behove to be the more circumſpect. 
nucd e them night and day; ſtill intrap- Matho from the walls beheld 5 — deſtiny in 
bing ſome of them, and ſometimes giving them the miſery of his companion, and knew not how 
= N in plain battel, until at — — 5 avoid yo 3 than by a * at dice n 
ot them into a ſtraight, whence ere they ſhou ortune. So he broke out upon that part of the 
Set out, he meant to — of them a good ico Carthaginian army that lay ſecure, as if all dan- 
heir judgment was enough to perceive their own ger were paſt, under the command of Hannibal; 
Uladvantage and therefore they had the leſs ſto- and with ſo great and unexpected fury he ſallied, 
_ to gat, but awaited for help from 7. 755 oo after an 2 N n kae 
"car prudently foreſeeing, that neceſſity mi priſoner ;. on whom, and thirty the moſt noble 
teach them to dare impoſſibilities, uſed the benefit the Cartbaginian priſoners, he preſently revenged 


of How preſent fear, and ſhut them cloſe up with the death of Spendius by the fame torture. Of this 


9. 37. 7 K Amilcar 
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ilar knew nothing till it was too late; neither fellows were led to Carthage in triumph; When 

hat | great they ſuffered — 12 could He Pg 

up, and remove unto the mouth of the r in this war. The war had laſted three years ang 

aA about four months, when it came to chis good end. 

The terror was no leſs within Carthage upon the which the Carthaginians, whoſe ſubjects did not lope 

fame of this loſs, than had been the joy of the late them, ſhould-with leſs expence, by contenting their 
great victory. All that could bear arms were ſent mercenaries, have prevented in the beginning. 
into the field under Hanno, whom, it ſeems, they , 


1 


2a wo FF 3 =” ot to, fa «A my 


thought the moſt _ of Oar COPIER {TORS My eilen DOSE QTY; 1. 5 
the late accidents of war. If there were any 1aW Hi the mertenaries of the Carthaginians; that wy, 
among them forbidding the employment of one 5 Sardinia; 3 11 and were afterwards fed 
ſole general near unto their city (for they are ,,, 3, 1p, illanders. The faithleſs dealing of the 
known to have truſted one man abroad) the time Romans ith rhe Carthaginians, in takin? fro, 
5 in this haſt in devike i Le As an ting from 
did not permit, in this halty exigent, them Sardinia, contrary to the peace. 
about repealing it. But thirty principal men are 4149 28 . 1 80 
choſen by the ſenate to bring Hanno to , Amilcar's W HIL ST Aatho and Spendius were making 
camp, and by all good perſwaſions to reconcile VV terrible combuſtion in 4fric, other merce. 
them. This could not be effected in one day. It naries of the Cartbaginians had kindled the like fire 
nearly touched Amilcar in his honour, that the in Sardinia : where murdering Boffar the gover. 
careleſneſs of Hannibal ſeemed to be imputed unto nour, and other Carthaginians, they were in hope 
8 him, by ſending his enemy to moderate his pro- to get, and hold that iſland to their own uſe, A. 
ceedings. Nevertheleſs, after many conferences, gainſt theſe one Hanno was ſent with a ſmall army 
the authority of the ſenators 2 3 Amilcar (ſuch as could be ſpared in that buſy time) conſiſt. 
and Hanno were made friends; and thenceforth, ing likewiſe of mercenaries, levied on the ſudden, c 
whilſt this war laſted, Hanno took warning by But theſe companions that followed Hanno, finding 3 
Hannibal's calamities to follow good directions, it more for their ſafety, and preſent profit, to join 
though afterwards he returned to his old and dead- themſelves with thoſe that were already revoſted, 
ly hatred. 0 than to endanger themſelves by battel, for the good 
In the mean ſeaſon Matho was come abroad; of that common-weal, of which they had ho cate, 
as meaning to uſe the reputation of his late ſuc- began to enter into practice with the Sardinian re- 
ceſs, whilſt it gave ſome life unto his buſineſs. He bels; offering to run one courſe of fortune with 
had reaſon to do as he did, but he wanted ſkill them in their enterprize. This their offer was kind- 
to deal with Amilcar. The ſkirmiſhes and light ly taken ; but their faith was ſuſpected. Where. 
exerciſes of war, wherein Amilcar trained his Car- Haug to take away all jealouſie and diſtruſt, they 
thaginians, did fo far abate the ſtrength, and with- reſolved to hang up their commander Hanno, and 
al diminiſh the credit of Matho, that he reſolved performed it. A common practice it hath been in 
try the fortune of one battel; wherein either his own all ages, with thoſe that have undertaken the quar- 
defire ſhould be accompliſhed, or his cares ended. rel of an unjuſt war, to enjoin the performance of ri 
To this concluſion the Carthaginians were no leſs ſome notorious and villanous act, to thoſe that come re 
prone than Matho, as being weary of theſe long into them as ſeconds, with offer to partake, and to 0 
troubles and inſupportable expences; confident in aſſiſt the impious purpoſes which. they have in n 
the valour of their own men, which had approved hand. It is indeed the beſt pawn, that deſperate It 
itſelf in many trials, and well aſſured of Amilcars men can deliver to each other, to perform ſome ſuch {i 
great worth, whereunto the enemy had not what actions, as are equally unpardonable to all. d 
| to oppoſe. According to this determination, each By ſuch a kind of cruelty did the ungrateful te 
" part was diligent in making proviſion, inviting their Mantineans murder a garriſon of Achaians, ſent un- a 
5 friends to help, and drawing forth into the field all to them for their defence againſt the Lacedemoniam b 
1 that lay in garriſon. g by Aratus ; who, when he had formerly poſſeſsd d 
The iſſue of this battel might have been foretold himſelf of their city, by right of war, did not on- ” 
1 without help of witchcraft. Matho and his fol- ly ſpare the ſack and ſpoil thereof, but gave them h 
ii lowers had nothing whereon to preſume, fave their equal freedom with the reft of the cities united. by 
. daring ſpirits, which had been well cooled by the Theſe Revolts are alſo common in our court-wars; 8 
lt many late ſkirmiſhes, wherein they had learned where, in the conqueſts of new fortunes, and mak- < 
'N how to run away. The Carthaginians had reaſon ing of new parties, and factions, without the depreſ- n 
1 to dare, as having often been victorious, and in all fion or deſtruction of old friends, we cannot be re- N 
5 points elſe they had the better of their enemies; ceived and truſted by old enemies. Ce ſont les coup! aj 
i eſpecially (which is worth all the reſt) they had de wieille eſcrime. Theſe (ſay the French) be the blow th 
0 ſuch a commander, as was not eafily to be match- of the old art of fencing. | nt 
„ ed in that age. Neither was it likely, that the de- Theſe mercenaries in Sardinia were no whit leß th 
*% fire of liberty ſhould work ſo much, in men accu- violent in their purpoſes, than were Spendins and 1 
1 TP . . 
„ ſtomed to ſervitude, as the honour of their ſtate his Aſſociates: only they wanted a Matho among 85 
1 would, in citizens, whoſe future and preſent good them, to negotiate with the inhabitants of the pro 7 
i... lay all at once engaged in that adventure. So vince. The iſlanders were no leſs glad, than tit di 
| the Cart haginians won a great victory, wherein ſoldiers, that the Carthaginians were expelled tit pl 
| moſt of the Africans their enemies were ſlain 3 the country: but they could not agree about the profi B 
by reſt fled into a town which was not to be defended, of the victory. The Sardiniaus thought that ! m: 
il and therefore they all yielded, and Matho himſelf was enough, if they rewarded the ſoldiers for the! & 
| was taken alive. Immediately upon this victory, pains taken. Contrariwiſe, the ſoldiers were d by 
1 all the Africans that had rebelled made ſubmiſſion opinion, that the title of the Carthaginians to thi! 2 


to their old maſters: Utica only and Hippagreta iſle, was devolved unto themſelves, by right of con: 
ſtood out, as knowing how little they deſerved of queſt, The fame quarrel would (in likelihood) 
favour. But they were ſoon forced to take what have riſen, between Spendius with his mercenaries 
conditions beſt pleaſed the victors. Matho and his and their African friends, if the common deſire + 
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p ; had ſerved to content them all. But in 
2 where there was none other valuable re- 
ward, than poſſeſſion and rule of the country, the 
matter was not eaſily taken up. So they fell to 
blows; which, how they were dealt I know not; 
but finally, the mercenaries were driven out, and 
compelled to fave themſelves in /zaly. Before their 
re out of Sardinia, they had "_ the Ro- 

into it, with as good right, as the Mamer- 
2 had called them into Sicihy. Yet this offer 
was refuſed, upon reaſons that follow. NK 
Some ſtalian merchants had relieved Matbo and 
Spendius with corn; of whom the Carthaginians 
took almoſt. five hundred, and held them in priſon. 
Hereof was made a great complaint: ſo that the 
Romans ſent ambaſſadors to Carthage, requiring ſa- 
tisfaction, It was no time for the Carthaginians to 
diſpute : they quietly yielded to releaſe them all. 
This was ſo kindly taken, that they forbad all 
their merchants, to trade thenceforth with the re- 
bels; admoniſhing them to carry all proviſions to 
Carthage. And upon the ſame reaſon, did they 
forbear to meddle with Sardinia, or to accept the 
city of Utica, offering it ſelf unto their ſubjection. 


This might have ſerved, as a notable example of 


the Roman faith, to all poſterity : had not the iſſue 
proved, that it was mere regard of greater profit; 
which kept them ſo temperate, no longer than the 
hope laſted of thriving better thereby, than they 
ſhould have done by open breach of faith, The 
whole eſtate of Carthage depended, at that time, 
upon the virtue of Amilcar : who, had he been 
overthrown by Spendius or Matho, in one main 
battel, that mighty city muſt either have fallen in- 
to the barbarous hands of mercileſs villains, or 
have humbled her ſelf under protection of the Ro- 
mans, with whom ſhe had lately ſtriven ſor ſupe- 
riority, That extream neceſſity, whereinto Mazho 
reduced the city, by the fortune of one ſally made 
out of Tunis, is enough to prove, that Carthage was 
not far from ſuch a miſerable choice. Wherefore 
it was not unwiſely done of the Romans, to make 
fuch demonſtration of kindneſs, and honourable 
dealing, as might invite a rich, but ſinking ſhip 
to run her ſelf aground upon their ſhore. But when 
all was well ended in Afric, and the Carthaginians 
began to prepare for the recovery of Sardinia, then 
did ambition put off her goodly vizor. The Ro- 


| mans perceiving that Carthage, beyond their hope, 


had recovered her feet again, began to ſtrike at her 
head, They entertained the proffer of thoſe mer- 
cenaries, that were fled out of Sardinia ; and they 
denounced war againſt this enfeebled and impove- 
riſhed city, under a ſhameleſs pretence, that the 
Preparations made for Sardinia, were made indeed 
aint Rome it ſelf. The Carthaginians knew 
themſelves unable to reſiſt ; and therefore yielded 
to the Romans demand; renouncing unto them all 
their right in Sardinia. But this was not enough, 
They would have twelve hundred talents, in re. 
compence belike (for I ſee not what reaſon they 
could alledge) of the great fear which they had en- 
dured, of an invaſion from Carthage. It is indeed 
Plain, that they impudently ſought occaſion of war. 


u neceſſity taught the Carthaginians patience ; of 


and the money was paid, how hardly ſoever it was 
raiſed. From this time forward, let not Rome com- 
Plain of the Punic faith, in breach of covenants : 
the her ſelf hath broken the peace already, which 
-tmilcar purpoſeth to make her dearly repent ; but 


e year 1585. 


what "Fmilcay lives not to perform, ſhall be accom- 
Nie by Hannibal his renowned ſon. 
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How the affairs of Carthage went between the Afri- 
can rebellion, and the ſecond Punic war. _ 


HE injurious dealing of the Romans, expreſ. 
i ſing their deſire to pick a quarrel, ſerved to 
inſtruct the Carthaginians in a neceſſary leſſon. 
That either they mult make themſelves the ſtrong- 


er, or elſe reſolve to be obedient unto thoſe that 
were more mighty. In a city long accuſtomed to 


rule, the braver determination eaſily took place : 


and the beſt means were thought upon, for the in- 


creaſe of puiſſance and empire. The ſtrength, 
and the jealouſy of the Romans, forbad all at- 
tempts upon the Mediterranean ſeas ; but the riches 
of Sp4in, that lay upon the Ocean, were unknown 
to Rome wherefore that province might ſerve, 
both to exerciſe the Carthaginians in war, and to 
repair their decayed forces, with all needful ſupplies. 
Of this Spaniſh expedition, the charge and ſove- 
raign truſt was committed unto Amilcar : upon 
whom his rr} Bear wholly repoſe it ſelf; in 
hope to recover ſtrength by his means, that had 
ſaved it from ruin. : 
Hanno, with ſome other envious men, that were 
of his faction, took little pleaſure in the general 
love and honour, which daily increaſed towards 
Amilcar and his friends. Yet could they not de- 


ny him to be the moſt worthy of command in all 


the city : only they commended peace and quiet- 
neſs; adviſing men to beware of provoking the 
Roman, in whoſe amity, they ſaid, that the felicity 
of Carthage did conſiſt. By ſuch diſcourſes, harſl, 
to the ears of good citizens, who had feeling of the 
wrong done to their common-weal, they got none 
other reputation, than of ſingularity : which the ig- 
norant ſort ſuſpected to be wiſdom. = 
But the glory of Amilcar was continually upheld 
and enlarged, by many notable ſervices that he 
did, to the ſingular benefit of his country. He 
aſſed the ſtreights of Hercules (now called the 
eights of Gibraltar) and landed on the weſtern 
coaſt of Spain; in which country, during nine 
years that he lived there, he ſubjected unto the ſtate 
of Carthage the better part of all thoſe provinces, 
But finally, in a battel that he fought with a nati- 
on in Portugal, called the Yerrones (defending him- 
ſelf a long time with an admirable reſolution) he 
was invironed and ſlain: carrying with him to the 
grave the ſame great honour and fame, by which, 


in many ſignal victories, he had acquired the name 


of a ſecond Mars. 


After the death of Amilcar, A/drubal his ſon-in- 
law was made general of the Cartbaginian forces 
in Spain. This was a good man of war ; but far 
better in practice and cunning, than in deeds of 
arms. By his notable dexterity in matter of nego- 
tiation, he greatly enlarged the dominion of Car- 
thage : adding ſo many ſubjects and confederates 
thereunto, that the Romans began to grow jealous 
again of this haſty increaſe. He built a g 
city, upon a commodious haven, in the kingdom 
of Granada, oppoſite to that of Oran in Africa, 
and gave it the name of New Carthage, which to 
this day it nearly retaineth, being called now Car- 
thagena. * With this ſucceſs of the 


in Spain, the Romans were not a little troubled, 
but begin to cauſe their own negligence. For 
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Vet were the Romans utterly deſtitute of all good 
colour, that might help them to inter meddle in 
Spain. The Spaniards were then unacquainted with 
Rome, whereof (in probability) they ſcarce had 
heard the name: ſo that there were no Mamertines, 
nor other ſuch rebels, to call in Roman ſuccours. 
But in the enterprize of Sardinia, the Romans had 


learned an impudent pretence, that might alſo ſerve. 


their turn in Spain. . For though it were apparent, 
that the Spaniſh affairs had no relation to the peace 
between theſe two cities; and though it were no- 


thing likely, that Aſdrubal had any purpoſe, to 


extend his victories unto the gates of Rome, Or to 
any of the Roman frontiers: yet (as if ſome ſuch 
matter had been ſuſpected) they ſent unto him, re- 
quiring that he ſhould forbegr to proceed any fur- 
ther, than to the river of Iberus. In addreſſing 
their meſſengers, rather to Aſdrubal, than to the ci- 
ty of Carthage; they ſeem to have hoped, that 
howſoever the generality of the Carthaginians had 
ſweetly ſwallowed many bitter pills, to, avoid all 
occaſion of war with Rome : yet the bravery of one. 
man might prove more faſtidious, and, reſenting 
the injury, return ſuch anſwer, as would entangle 
his whole country in the quarrel, that they fo much 
deſired ; and might embrace at leiſure, when once 
they had found apparent cauſe. But Aſdrubal fine- 
ly deluded their expectation. He pretended no 
manner of diſlike at all : and whereas they would 
have this infolent covenant inſerted into the arti- 
cles of peace, he took upon him to do it, of his 
own power, with ſuch appearance of conformity to 
their will, that they went their ways contented, and 
ſought no further. 

If it had -been ſo, that the ſtate of Carthage, 
thereunto preſſed by the Romans, for fear of pre- 
ſent war, had ratified this new compoſition made 
by Aſdrubal, yet ſhould it not have ſtood bound in 
honour, to obſerve the ſame carefully, unleſs an 
oath had alſo been extorted, to make all ſure. But 
ſince all paſſed quietly, under the bare authority of 
Aſdrubal, this capitulation was none other in effect, 
than a ſecond breach of peace; whereof the Ro- 
mans might be accuſed more juſtly, than they 
could accuſe the Carthaginians of perjury, (as they 
after did) for refuſing to ſtand to it. | 

By this treaty with Aſdrubal, the Romans won 
ſome reputation in Spain. For when it was once 
| conceived by the Spaniards, that the city which 
would needs be miſtreſs over them, ſtood in fear 
her ſelf, of receiving blows from a ſtouter dame, 
there were ſoon ſound ſome, that by offering them- 
ſelves to the protection of Rome, became * they 
thought) fellow- ſervants with Carthage. But the 
Carthaginians will ſhortly teach them another leſſon. 
The Saguntines, a people on the ſouth-ſide of He- 
rus, entred into confederacy with the Romans, and 
were gladly accepted. Surely it was lawful unto 


upon their 


whereas Carthage, on the other ſide of that river, 


held almoſt all the country. 
this indignity was not ſo eaſily digeſted, as former 
injuries had been. For it was a matter of ill conſe. 
quence, that the nations which had heard of no 
greater power than the Carthaginian, ſhould behold 
Saguntum reſting ſecurely among them, upon con 
fidence of help from a more mighty city. .- Where: 
fore either in this reſpect; or for that the ſenſe i; 
moſt feeling of the lateſt injuries; or rather for that 
now the Carthaginians were of power to do them. 
ſelves right, war againſt Saguntum was general. 
ly thought upon, let the Romans take it how they 


liſt. In ſuch terms were the Carthaginians, when | 


Aſdrubal died, after he had commanded in Spain 
eight years: (being ſlain by a ſlave, whoſe maſter 
he had put to death) and the great Hannibal, fon 
of the great Amilcar, was choſen general in his ſtead, 

| wal Sei. Hh, P 1 
The eſtate of Greece from the death of Pyrrhus, to 
be reign of Philip the ſon of Demetrius in Ma- 


cedon. 


I N the long term of the firſt Punic war, and the 
vacation following, between it and the ſecond, 
the eſtate of Greece, after the death of Pyrrhis, 


was grown ſomewhat like unto that, wherein Phi- 


lip of Macedon had found it; though far weaker, 
as in an after-ſpring. The whole country had re. 
covered, by degrees, a form of liberty: the petty 
tyrannies (bred of thoſe inferior captains, which in 
the times of general combuſtion, had ſeized each 
upon ſuch ſmall towns as he could get) were, by 
force or accident, extirpated and reformed ; 
ſome ſtates were riſen to ſuch greatneſs, as not only 
ſerved to defend themſelves, but to give protection 
to others. This converſion to the better, proceed- 
ed from the like diſſenſions and tumults in Mace- 
don, as had been in Greece, when Philip firſt be. 
gan to incroach upon it. For after many quarrels 
and great wars, about the kingdom of Macedon, 
between Antigonus the elder, Caſſander, Demetrius, 
Lyſimachus, Seleucus, Pyrrhus, and the Gauls, Au. 
tigonus, the ſon of Demetrius, finally got and held 
it, reigning ſix and thirty years; yet ſo, that he 
was divers times thence expelled, not only by the 
Gauls, and by Pyrrhus, as hath been already ſhew- 
ed, but by Alexander the fon of Pyrrbus the Ep 
rot, from whoſe father he had hardly won It 
This happened unto him by the revolt of his ſol. 
diers, even at ſuch time, as having overthromn 
with great ſlaughter an army of the Gauſs, he wi 
converting his forces againſt the Athenians, whom 
he compelled to receive his garriſons. But h 
young ſon Demetrius raiſed an army, where 
he chaced Alexander, not only out of Macedo 
but out of his own Epirus, and reſtored his father 
to the kingdom. 5 | | Br 
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mus, that running between the Egean and Ionic 
ſeas, joitieth Peloponneſas to the main of Greece. 


to one Alexander; of whom J find nothing elſe, 
than that he was thought to be * o39 by this 
Antigonus, who deceived his wife Nicea thereof, 
and got it from her by a trick. The device was 
this: IAntigonus ſent his young ſon Demetrius to 
Corinth, willing him to court Nicea, and ſeek her 
in marriage. The fooliſh old widow perceived not 
how unfit a match ſhe was for the young prince, 
but entertained the fahcy of marriage ; whereto the 
old king was even as ready to conſent, as was his 


ſon to deſire it, and came thither in perſon to ſo- 


lemnize it. Hereupon all Corinth was filled with 
facrifices, feaſts, plays, and all ſorts of games: in 
the midſt of which, Antigonus watched his time, and 
got into the caſtle, beguiling the poor lady, whoſe 
jealouſy had been exceeding diligent in keeping it. 
Of this purchaſe he was ſo glad, that he could not 
contain himſelf within the gravity beſeeming his 
old age. But as he had ſtollen it, ſo was it again 
ſtollen from him : neither lived he to revenge the 
loſs of it, being already ſpent with age. 
Demetrius, the ſon of this Antigonus, ſucceeding 
unto his father, reigned ten years. He made greater 
proof of his virtue before he was king, than after. 
The Dardanians, Etolians, and Achaians, held him 
continually buſied in war; wherein his fortune was 
variable, and for the more part ill. About theſe 
times the power of the Macedonians began to de- 
cay: and the Grecians to caſt off their yoke. 
Philip, the only ſon of Demetrius, was a young 
child when his father died; and therefore Antigonus, 
his uncle, had the charge of the kingdom, during 
the minority of the prince; but he aſſumed the 
name and power of a king, though he reſpected 
Philip as his own ſon, to whom he left the crown 
at his death. This Antigonus was called the Tutor, 
m regard of his protectorſnip; and was alſo called 
Doſon, that is as much as Millgive, becauſe he was 
flow in his liberality. He repreſſed the Dardani- 
ans, and Theſſalians, which moleſted his kingdom, 
in the beginning of his reign. Upon confidence of 
this good ſervice, he took ſtate upon him, as one 
that rather were king in his own right, than only a 
Protector, Hereupon the people fell to mutiny ; 
but were ſoon appeaſed by fair words, and a feem- 
ng — of his to meddle any more with 
tie government. The Achaians took from him the 
city of Athens, ſoon after Demetrius's death; and 
likely they were to have wrought him out of all 
or moſt that he held in Greece, if their own eſtate 
ad not been en by a nearer enemy. But 
civil diſſenſion, which had overthrown'the power of 
Greece, when it flouriſhed moſt, overthrew it eaſily 
No. XXXVIII. 
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. the Greets. By the equality of their laws, and by 

cy (notwithſtanding that they were a 
long time held under by the Mecedonians and Spar- 
tans.) they did not only draw all others by their 
love and alliance; but induced, through their ex- 


ample, the reſt of the cities of Peloponneſus, to be 
overned by one law, and to uſe one and the fame 
ort of weights, meaſure, and money. | 

Aratus, the Sicyonian, was the firſt that united 


them again; and gave them courage, after that 
they had been by the Macedonian captains divided 
into many principalities. In elder times they were 
governed by kings, as moſt of the great cities of 
- Greece were; to which kind of rule they firſt ſub- 


jetted themſelves, after the deſcent of the Hera- 
clidæ, when Tiſamenus the ſon of Oreſtes poſſeſs d the 
territory of Achaia. In this eſtate they continued 
to the time of Gyzes 3 after whom, when his ſons 


ſought to change the legal governinent of their pre- 
deceſſors into tyranny; they expelled them, and 
made their ſtate popular; as ſeeming moſt equal. 


This form of common-weal had-continuance, with 


ſome ſmall changes according to the diverſity of 


times, till the reign of Philip and Alexander, kings 


of Macedon. who tempeſt-like overturned all things 


in that part of the world, For thoſe twelve cities, 
called the cities of alliance, whereof Helice, and Bura 


or Olenus, the fea had eaten up a little before the 
battel of Leuctres; were, by diſturbance of the Ma- 
cedonians, divided from each other, and trained in- 
to a war, no leſs fooliſh than cruel, among them-_ 


ſelves. But in the one hundred and four and twen- 
tieth Olympiad, in which, or near it, Pzolemy the 
ſon of Lagus, Lyfimachus, Feleucus, and Ptolemy 


Ceraunns, left the world; two of the ten remain- 


ing cities and people, namely, the Patrenſes and 
the Dimei, united themſelves, and laid the founda- 
tion of that general accord, and re-union, which 


after followed. For having been, ſome of them 


partiſans with ſundry Macedonian captains, and o- 
thers having been governed by petty kings, they be- 
gan to faſten themſelves in a ſtrong | 7 
ty, partly in the Olympiad before ſpoken of, and 
partly at ſuch a time as Pyrrhus made his firſt voy- 
age into Italy. Now after the uniting of the Pa- 


trenſes and Dimei, to whom all the cities of Tritea, 


and Phara, joined themſelves, Egira chaſed out 
her garriſons : and the Burians, killing their kings, 


entred with the Ceraunians, into the ſame confede- 


racy. Theſe cities, for twenty and five years, uſed 
the ſame form of government with the Achaians; 
who, by a ſenatory and two pretors, ordered all 
things in their common-weal ; and ſoon after, by 


one pretor, or commander: of which Marcus Ca- 


rynenſis was the firſt, and Aratus the ſecond. 
This Aratus was a noble young gentleman of Si- 


cyon, who living at Argos in exile, whilſt his coun- 
try was oppreſſed by tyrants, found means, through 
the help of other baniſhed men, to enter their own 


city by night, with ladders ; whence they chaced 


the tyrant, and reſtored the people to liberty. This 
was in the time of Autigonus Gonatus, king of Ma- 
cedon, a prince more buſy in watching what to get 
among the Greeks, than wile in looking to his own... 
For fear of Antigonus, the Sicyonians entered into 
the Achaian league: which, though at that time it 
received more increaſe, by their acceſſion, than it 
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ſtrength to them; yet che benefit. of this 


added 
whoſe ſubtilty was ſamewhat greater than his valour. 


conjunRion ferved well enough againſt Antigonuty. 
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As the induſtry and counſel of Aratus delivered his 


country from bondage, and fortified it by the 


Achaian league; fo further, by his great liber ley 


with the exceeding great eoft of one hundred 

fifty talents, he pacified the inexplicable controver- 
ſies between the baniſhed Sicyontans, which returned 
with him, and the other citizens that had poſſeſſion 
of theſe mens lands; as alſo with the ſame money 
he drew many others to aſſiſt him in thoſe enterprizes 
following, that redounded to the ſingular good of all 


Acbaia. The money he obtained of Prolemy Euer- 


getes, king of Egypt, who partly had a deſire to hold 


ſome ſtrong and ſure friendſhip in Greece, partly was 
delighted with the converſation of Aratus himſelf, 


that made a dangerous voyage to him into Egypt, 
and fed his pleaſure in goodly pictures, with the gift 
of many curious pieces, wherein the workmen of 
Sicyon excelled. 

The firſt of Aratus's great attempts, was the ſur- 
prize of the Acrocorinthus, or citadel of Corinth, 
which he won by night, being thereinto guided by 
ſome thieves that he had hired for the purpoſe, who 
living in the place, had practiſed to rob Antigonus's 
treaſury, paſſing in and out by a ſecret path among 
the rocks. Yet was he fain to fight for it, ere he 
could get it, though indeed Antigonus's ſoldiers were 


rather overcome by their own fear, than by any 


force of the aſſailants ; as miſtruſting Jeſt the Achai- 
ans were more in number, than in truth they were, 
and having loſt the advantages of the place already, 
upon which they had preſumed, before they were 
aware of any enemy. N 

In theſe kind of night - ſervices, ambuſhments, ſur- 
prizes, and practices, Aratus was very cunning, ad- 
venturous, and valiant: in open field and plain bat- 
tel he was as timorous. By this ſtrange mixture of 
cowardice and courage, he miniſtred argument of 
diſputation to philoſophers and others; whether a 
valiant man (as he was eſteemed, and in ſome caſes 
approved) might look pale and tremble when he 
began battel; and whether the virtue of fortitude 
were diverſified by the ſundry natures of men, and 
in a manner confined unto ſeveral] ſorts of action. 
In reſolving which doubts, it may be ſaid, that all 
virtue is perfefted in man by exerciſe, wherein they 
are trained by occaſion, though a natural inclination 
ſtandeth in need of little practice; whereas the de- 
fect hereof muſt be ſupplied with much inſtruction, 
uſe, good ſucceſs, and other help; yet hardly ſhall 
grow abſolute in general. Such was Aratus in mat- 
ter of war. In ſincere affection to his country he 
was unreproveable, and ſo acknowledged, as his 
following actions will truly teſtify, 

When Acrocorinthus was taken, and joined unto 
the commonwealth of Achaia, the Megarians re- 
volted ſoon after from Antigonus, and entered into 
the ſame corporation. So did the Trezenians, and 
the Epidaurians, whereby this new. erected ſtate 
grew ſo powerful, that it adventured to take Athens 
from the Macedonians 3 and Argos, and Megalopo- 
lis from tyrants that held them. The enterprize 
upon Athens was of none effect; for though Ara- 
tus waſted the iſle of Salamis, to ſhew his ſtrength, 
and ſent home the Atbenian priſoners without ran- 
ſom, to allure the city by ſhew of love; yet the 
Athenians ſtirred neither againſt him, nor for him, 
as being now grown honeſt ſlaves to the Macedo: 
Upon Argos the adventure was carried more 
ſtrongly. The Achaians came ſometimes to the 
gates of the city, but the people ſtirred not : once 


they entered into it, and might have won it, if the 


citizens would have lent any help to the recoyy 
of their own freedony; ny times, and wh . 
verſs events, they fought with the tyrants (who mp 
up one after another in Argo) in open field, and 
ſlew one of them in battel ; but all ſufficed oa, 
until at length Ariſtomachus the tyrant was fo tarri. 
fied, perſwaded, and hired by Aratus, that he con. 
ſented to reſign his eſtate. The like did Xenon the 


tyrant of Hermione, and Cleonymus, that had op. 


preſſed the Phliaftans. Whilſt this buſineſs with 4 


Ar gives was on foot, Lyſiadas the tyrant of Mg . 


* 


lopolis was ſo well handled by Aratus, that, with. 
out compulſion, he gave liberty to his city, and an. 
nexed it to the council of Achaia; whereby he g 

ſuch credit, that he was choſen. general of their 


forces (which was a gear office, and might not he 


held two years together by one man) every ſecond 


year for a certain while, he and Aratus ſucceeding one 
another by turns. But thoſe late tyrants and new citi. 
Zens, Lyſiadas and Ariſtomachus were carried with 
private paſſion, from care of the general good ; in 
which courſes they oppoſed Aratus, to the great 
hurt of Achaia, as ſhall appear in due time. 

The Acheans having obtained ſo much puiſſance 
and reputation, that Prolemy king of Egypt was be- 
come patron of their alliance, and (in title of ho- 
nour) general of their forces by ſea and land, made 
open war upon Demetrius the ſon of Antigonus Gu- 
natas, for the liberty of Athens. It is ſtrange, and 
worthy of noting, that when Aratus in this quarrel 
had loſt a battel, the 4thenians wore garlands in 
ſign of joy, to flatter their good lords the Maceds- 
niaus, that had won the victory. Such were now 
the Athenians become, in whom the rule was veri- 
fied, that holds true in general of the multitude, Aut 
bumiliter ſervit, aut ſuperb dominatur ; It is either 
baſe in ſervice, or inſolent in command. Never. 
theleſs, when Demetrius was dead, Aratus perform- 
ed that by money which he could not by force; 
and corrupting the captain of the Macedonian garri- 
ſon, purchaſed liberty to the Athenians, who thence- 
forth held good correſpondence with the Acheans, 
loving them, and ſpeaking well of them, which 
was all that they could do; but into their corpora- 
tion they entered not, ſcorning it, belike, in regard 
of their own out-worn glory. 

Now as the commonwealth of A4chaia daily in- 
creaſed within Peloponneſus, by juſtice and honeſty; 
ſo did the Etolians, in the utter part of Greece; yea, 
and within Peleponneſus it ſelf, wax very powertul, 
by ſturdineſs of body, and rude courage in fight, 
without the help of any other virtue. They had 
ſtoutly defended themſelves againſt Antipater and 
Craterus; partly by dating to do and ſuffer much, 
partly by the natural ſtrength and faſtneſs of their 
country; but eſpecially by the benefit of the time, 
which called away theſe famous captains to other bu- 
ſineſs, as hath been related. They had moleſted Caſ- 
ſander, in favour of Antigonus; and were themſelves 
as much plagued by him, and by the Acarnanian, 
a little, but ſtout nation, that took his part. Aſter- 
wards they had to do with Demetrius the ſon of the 
firſt Antigonus, and more or leſs, with all the kings 
of Macedon ſucceeding him. They likewiſe held 
often war with the Acarnanians, Athamanians, Epi- 
rots, and many cities in Peloponneſus; fo. that 
they were hardened with perpetual travel, ſeldom 
putting off their armour. But their hardineſs ill 
deſerved the name of valour, ſeeing they had no be- 
gard of honeſty or friendſhip ; meaſuring all things 
by their own inſolent will, and thinking all people 
baſe - minded, that were not as fierce and outfagiou 
as themſelves. | 
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Chap. II. 


_ Theſe: Etalians had lately made great ſpeils in 
5 plopanneſus, and occupied a good part of 1 

They had invaded the friends of the frboans, 
Alen and ſacked Fallen; where, although they 
were ſoundly beaten by Aratus, yet their deſire of 


gain made them greedy of a new voyage thither, as 


country wherein ſomewhat was do be gotten. 
1 — 5 forced to look another way, b De- 
netrius the ſon of Antigonus Gonatas, whis Need 
chem ſo hardly, that they were driven to ſeek help 
of che Xcbeans, which they obtained. The war, 
which the 4cheans made upon Demetrius, without 
Peloponneſus, in Attica, though it tended to expel- 


ling the Macedons out of Greece; yet the benefit 


thereof redounded chiefly unto the Etolians, at 
whoſe inſtance it was ſet on foot, for thereby were 


the Macedonian forces diverted from them. Nei- 


ther was this good turn unacknowledged ; though 
very baſely the Etolians, giving thanks in words, 
deviſed how to requite the benefit with ſome great 
miſchief. They ſaw that the Acheans were deſirous 
to bring all Peloponneſis into their alliance and cor- 

ration; of which intent the Lacedemonians were 
very jealous. Wherefore theſe Eiglians laboured 
earneſtly to ſet the Lacedemonians and Acheans toge- 


ther by the ears; hoping that if chis might come 


to paſs, they themſelves ſhould be called in to help 
(it ſkilled not on what fide) and ſo get no ſmall 
ſhare both in booty and territory. Neither did they 
forbear to communicate this their device unto An- 


2 offering to make him partaker of their gain, 


whom they knew to be offended with the many 
loſſes that this kingdom had ſuſtained by the Acheans. 
Of this plot Ararus was aware, who therefore de- 
termined to ſuffer many indignities, rather than to 
give the Lacedemonians cauſe to take arms, But 
this reſolution was taken ſomewhat too late, and 
not altogether in his own power to hold. He had 
been medling with the Arcadians, that were depen- 
dants of Lacedemon, and thereby had provoked the 
Lacedemonians to look about them; ſeeing that all 
Pelopouneſus, excepting themſelves, the Eleans, and 
a few Arcadians their friends (who allo were at- 


tempted) was already become Achoan. 


The city of Sparta was in ill caſe about theft 
times, and ſubject to the injuries of any ſtronger 
neighbour. Pyrrhus had greatly weakened it. The 
Etolians, entering Laconia with an army, had car- 
ried away fifty thouſand ſlaves z and, which was 
worſe, their diſcipline was corrupted, avarice and 
luxury reigned among them, the poor was oppreſſed 
by the rich ; and the generoſity of ſpirit, that had 
ſome time been their general virtue, was hardly now 
to be found among the beſt of them. There were 


left in Sparta no more than ſeven hundred natural 
citizens, of whom not above one hundred had lands, 


all the reſt were needy people, and deſirous of inno- 
vation, Hereupon fallowed inteſtine {edition, which 
endangered the city moſt of all. Agis, a good king, 
who ſought to reform the diſorders of the ſtate, ex- 
horted the people to a ſtrict obſervation of Lycurgus's 


Laws, To which purpoſe he cauſed them to paſs 
an Act for the aboliſhing of all debts, and equal divi- 


ſion of lands. All the younger and poorer ſort were 
glad of this; but the rich men o poſed it. Theſe 
had recourſe to Leonidas the other Eng (for in Sparta 


were two kings) who took their part, being himſelf a 


diſolute man, as one trained up in the court of Syria, 


hence alſo he had his wife. In this contention 
Leonidas was expelled the city, and a new King 
Choſen din his ſtead. But 4gjz's friends and  comn- 
lellors in this encerprize, abuſed his good meanin 
to their own private commodity. They were 

to take away all debts; and cancel all bonds, for they 
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in Spry, "hich theſe toi increaſed, by their fou 
oppreſſion of the poorer citizens. So that in fine, 


Teonidas was brought home, and reſtored to his 


kingdom, and the two adverſe kings driven to take 
ſanctuary; out of which Cleombrotus, the late made 
king, was diſmiſſed into exile : but Agis was trained 
forth, drawn into priſon, and there by his enemies 
condemned and ſtrangled, together with his mo- 
ther, and his old grandmether. The like to this 
was never known in Sparta; and (which is the more 


odious) this cruelty proceeded from the Ephori, ma- 


giſtrates that ſhould have given patronage to the 
laws, uſing their power, and more power than to 
them belonged, againſt a king that had proceed- 
2 in reforming the city, as the law re- 
ired. 
The death of Agis was much lamented by all 
good citizens, and ferved to eſtabliſh the impotent 
rule of a few tyrannical oppreſſors. In which caſe 
Aratus might well hope to adjoin Lacedemon to the 
Achean commonwealth, though it were great in- 


juſtice to take ſuch advantages, and attempt by force, 


that which would have redounded to the genera] 


p good of Peloponneſus, and to the benefit of Sparta 


it felf, if it could have been wrought by per- 
ſwaſion. | . | 

But the ſame man that redreſſed the diſorders of 
Sparta, and revenged the death of Agis, did alſo 
requite the unjuſt attempts of the Acheans, even in 
their own kind; obtruding upon them by force, an 
union of all Peloponneſus, though little to their good 
hiking, for that the Lacedemonians and their king 
ſhould have been the principal ; not they and their 
pretor. Leonidas having «thus cauſed Agis to be 
flain, took his wife,' that was very rich and beauti- 


ful, and gave her in marriage (perforce) to his own 


fon Cleomenes. This young prince fell greatly en- 
amoured on his wife, and ſought to win her af- 
fection, as well as he had her perſon. He diſcourſe 
much with her about the purpoſe of her former huſ- 
band Agis, and, by pitying his misfortune, began to 
entertain a deſire of accompliſhing that wherein Agis 


had failed. So coming himſelf: to be king whilft 


he was very young, he gladly embraced all occafions 
of war; for that he hoped by ſtrong hand to effect 
that, which Agis, by proceeding formally, in fo 
corrupt an eſtate of the city, had attempted to his 
own ruin. Therefore, when the Ephori gave him in 
charge to take and fortify Atheneum, a temple on 


the marches of Laconia, to which both they and the 


Megalopolitans pretended title: he readily performed 
it. Hereof Aratus made no complaint, ur ſought 
to take by ſurprize Tegea and Orchomenus, cities 
then confederate with the Lacedemonlans; wherein 
his intelligence failing, he loſt the labour of a pain- 
ful night's travel, and diſcovered his enmity to 
Sparta, of which Cleomenes was nothing ſorry. By 
theſe degrees the war began. In the entrance where- 
to Aratus had diſcovered the Etolian practice, and 
therefore would have ſtaid the quarrel from proceed- 
ing too far. But Ly/fiadas and Ariſtomachus would 
needs fight, and he could do no other than be ruled 
by them; eſpecially ſeeing Cleomenes was ſo urgent. 
Ariſtomachys was at that time general of the 4cheans 
(he and Lyfadas being of great account, ſince they 


had abandoned their tyranny) who ſent unto 4ratus, 


1 


lying then in Athens, : and required his aſſiſtance 
ey to be made into Laconia. No diſſwaſions 


g of Arazus would ſerve ; therefore he came in per- 


fon, and took part of a buſineſs little pleaſing him 
the future, When he 
mer 


898 
themſelves were deeply indebted but the divifier 
own poſſeſſions were great. Hence aroſe a tumult 
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met with Cleomnes, he durſt not fight, but oppoſed 


menes had no more than five thouſand in all. This 
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himſelf againſt 4rifomachus, who: deſired to give 


battel ; yet had the Acheans twenty thouſand foot 
and one thouſand horſe in their army, whereas Cleo- 


gave reputation to the Lacedemonian, and raiſed an 

| report upon Aratus; which Lyfiadas . to 
make worſe, by accuſing his cowardiſe. Never- 
theleſs, the Acheans would not fall out with Aratus 
their benefactor, but choſe him their general the year 
following, againſt Lyfadas his accuſer, that ſued 
for. the place. Being general himſelf, it behoved 
him to confute with deeds the ſlanderous words of 
Lyfiadas. Therefore he purpoſed to ſet upon the 
Eleans ; but was met withal on the way, near 
unto the mount Lyceus, by Cleomenes, who van- 


quiſhed him in a great battel, and drove him to 


hide himſelf all night for fear; ſo that he was thought 
to have been ſlain, This miſadventure Aratus re- 
compenſed by a trick of his own more natural oc- 
cupation, performing with his broken army that 


which could hardly have been expected, had he 


been victorious ; for, whilſt there was no ſuſpicion of 
any great matter that he could undertake, he ſudden- 
ly wronght with ſome of the Mantineans, who did 
let him into their city. The Mantineans did once 
before join themſelves with the Achaians; but ſhort- 
ly, upon fear, or ſome other paſſion, they gave 
n to the Erzolians, and from the Etolians, 
preſently after this victory, to Cleomenes, from whom 


immediately they were thus won. For this their le- 


vity they were not puniſhed, but freely admitted now 
again into the Achean ſociety. As this good ſucceſs 
repaired the credit of Aratus, ſo another battel al- 
moſt ruined it. Cleomenes and he encountered near 
unto Megalopolis, where the Acheans had ſomewhat 
of the better at the firſt, but their general durſt not 


follow his advantage. Thereupon Ly/iadss, of 


whom we ſpake before, grew ſomewhat impatient 
with anger ; and, taking with him all the horſe, 
brake upon the Lacedemonians, whom he routed at 
the beginning, but purſuing them too far into places 
of hard paſſage, he was ſlain by them, and his fol- 
lowers driven back upon their own companions, in 
ſuch ſort, that finally, all the army was diſordered, 
and put to flight. This was a great loſs, and in- 
cenſed the Acheans againſt Aratus ; yet their indig- 
nation procceded no further, than that they retuſed 
to make any longer contribution towards the pay of 
thoſe mercenaries which he had waged. - This Ara- 
tus took patiently, and followed the war neverthe- 
leſs ; wherein, though Cleomenes won ſome towns, 
and Aratus got the better in one ſmall fight, yet lit- 
tle of importance was done, the Acheans being 
weary, and the Spartan king intentive to another 
buſineſs. 

Cleomenes, having led into the field all that were 
like to hinder his purpoſe, and tired them with * 
ful journeys, forſook the Achean war on a ſudden, 
ot came unexpected home to Sparta, where he 
flew the Ephori, and reſtored by force the ancient 
diſcipline of Lycurgus. Then gave he an account 
of his doings, and ſhewing by what degrees the 
Ephori had incroached upon the power of kings, 
and many diſorders had grown in the city, he juſti- 
fied his proceedings, and forthwith began to make 
equal diviſion of the lands, reducing all to the firſt 
inſtitution. He alſo ſupplied the defect of citizens, 


by chuſing new out of ſuch as were friends to the 
ſtate, and valiant men; ſo that henceforth his coun- 


try might not altogether ſtand in need of mercenary 


help, as it lately had done, to fave it from the Eto- 
 lians, Illyrians, and ſuch other enemies. All this was 
_ Uiſpatched' in great haſte ; the Sparzans well fatis- 
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meſtic troubles. 
4 The Acheans, hearing of this great 


Etelians, in favour of his attempt, declared them- 
ſelves on his fide; and, whereas he had gotten May- 
tinea, Tegea, and other places, to which they had 
ſome title, they willingly renounced all their inte- 
reſt unto him. | | 
Aratus did apprehend the danger of his country, 
and ſaw that Antigonus with the Etolians, or per- 
haps without them, would ſhortly make an end 


of that which Cleomenes had thus begun. There. 


fore he deviſed how to provide againſt the worſt, 
and either to repair all, or (if it could not be) to 
ſave all from utter ruin. The office of general, 
when it was next put upon him, he refuſed ; fear- 
ing to be ſo far preſs'd as to hazard in one battel 
all the force of his country, to which as he had 
never any affection, nor perchance courage, fo was 
his manner of warfare otherwiſe, For he common- 
ly attempted by furprize, and defended upon the 
advantage of place, after the manner of the eib, 
and of all other nations, overcharged with num- 
bers of men. Yet did he not forſake the care of 
the weal publick, though, in aiming at the gene- 
ral good, it. ſeems that private paſſion drew him 
into an ill courſe. He ſaw that Megalopolis could 
not be defended without making a dangerous ha- 
zard of battel; that Mantinea had not only opened 
her gates unto Cleomenes, but ſlain the Achean 
garriſon that lay therein; that other towns had 
yielded unto him without compulſion ; and that 
Ariſtomachus, once tyrant of Argos, and ſince ge- 
neral of the Acheans, was now revolted unto the 
enemy, following the fortune of Cleomenes. Pio- 
lemy was too far off to help, and the nearneſs of 
Antigonus was very dangerous; yet might be uſe- 
ful, if this king would (as Polybius faith) like others, 
be friend or enemy, as ſhould beſt agree with his 
own profit. To make trial hereof, Aratus prac- 
tiſed with ſome of Megalopolis, whom he found apt 
unto his purpoſe, and inſtructed them how to deal 
with both Antigonus and the Acheans. 
The city of Megalopolis had been well affected 
to the Macedonians ever ſince the time of Philip 


the father of Alexander, who had obliged it unto 


him by ſome ſpecial benefits. At this time it lay 
neareſt unto the danger; was very faithful, and 
therefore deſerved ſuccour, yet could not well be 
relieved by the Acheans with their own prope 
ſtrength, Wherefore it was thought meet that 
ambaſſadors ſhould be ſent unto the general cout 
cil of Achaia, requeſting leave and good allowance 


to try the favour of Antizonus in their necelity- 


This was granted, for lack of what elſe to anſwer, 
and the ſame ambaſſadors diſpatched away to A. 


tigonus. They did their own errand briefly; - 


—— 


city had of 


long time born unto him and his pre- 


deceſſors; of their preſent need, and how it would 


cee with his honour to give them aid. But when 
_ delivered the more 1 matter, wherein 
Aratus had given them Ctions, ſhewing how 
che ambition of Cleomenes, and violence of the 
Ftolians, might redound to his own great loſs: of 
danger, if the one and the other were not in time 

-evented 3 how Aratus himſelf did ſtand affected; 
bad what good likelihood there was of reducing 
the Acheans under the patronage of Macedon ; then 
began Antigonus to lend a more attentive ear to 
heir diſcourſe. He embraced the motion; and, to 
give it the more life, he wrote unto the Megalopoli- 
0 4s, that his help ſhould not be wanting, ſo far 
ſorth as it might ſtand with the Acheans good li- 
king. Particularly he commended himſelf by theſe 
meſſengers to Aratus; aſſuring them, that he 
thought himſelf highly bound to this honourable 
man, whoſe former actions he now perceived, not 
to have been grounded upon any hatred to the Ma- 
:edonians, but only upon a juſt and worthy love to 
his own nation. With this anſwer they return to 
Megalopolis; and are preſently ſent away to, the 
council of Achaia, there to make ſome ſpeedy con- 
cluſion, as the neceſſity of the time required. 

The Acheans were glad to hear that Antigonus 
was ſo inclinable to their deſire, and therefore were 
ready to entertain his favour with all good corre- 
ſpondence. Hereunto Aratus gave — 
and praiſed the wiſdom of his countrymen, that ſo 
well diſcerned the beſt and likelieſt means of their 
common ſafety : adding nevertheleſs, that it was 
not amiſs firſt of all to try their own ability; 
which if it failed, then ſhould they do well to call 
in this gracious prince, and make him their patron 
and protector. Thus he ſhewed himſelf moderate, 
in that which himſelf of all others did moſt wiſh ; 
to the end, that he might not afterwards ſuſtain 
the common reprehenſion, if any thing fell out 
amiſs, ſince it might appear, that he had not been 
author of this decree, but only followed, and that 
leiſurably, the general conſent. Mos 

Nevertheleſs, in true eſtimation, this fineneſs of 
Aratus might have been uſed with his greater com- 
mendation, in a contrary courſe, For it had been 
more honourable to make an end of the war, 
yielding unto Cleomenes that power which they 
gave unto Antigonus; ſince thereby he ſhould both 
have freed his country from all further-trodble ; and 
withal, ſhould have reſtored unto the univerſal ſtate 
of Greece that honourable condition whereof the 
Macedonians had bereft it. But it is commonly 
| found (which is great pity) that virtue having riſen 
to honour by degrees, and confirmed itſelf (as it 
were) in the ſeat of principality, by length of time, 
and ſucceſs of many actions, can ill endure the ha- 
ity growth of any other's reputation, whereby it 
ſees itſelf likely to be over-topped. Other cauſe 
% deſpiſe the Lacedemonians there was none, than 
that they lately had been in dangerous caſe; nei- 
ther could any reaſon be found why Aratus ſhould 
prefer Autigonus before Cleomenes, than that he had 
ſtood in doubt of the one, when he thought him- 
{lf more mighty than the other. Wherefore he 
was juſtly plagued, when he ſaw his own honours 
reverled by the inſolent Macedonians 3 and, inftead 
ol living as a companion with Cleomenes, that was 
dclcended of a long race of kings, the poſterity of 
Hercules, was fain to do ſacrifice unto Antigenus 
us Unto a God; and was finally poiſoned by Phi- 
% Whoſe nobility was but of five deſcents, and 
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he had not made them his lords. By this inclina- 
tion to the Macedonians the love of Pralemy was 
loſt; wh forthwith took part with 'Cleoments, 
though he did not ſupply him with ſuch liberality 
as he had uſed to the Acheans ; being warned, as 
may ſeem by their example, to be more wary, 
both in truſting and diſburſing. Cleomenes himſelf, 
whilſt this buſineſs with Antigonus was a foot, paſſed 
thro* Arcadia with an army, and laboured by all 
means to draw the Aabeans to battel. At the city of 
Dymes in Achaia were aſſembled all the remaining 
forces of the nation; with which it was coneluded 
to make trial, whether perhaps they might amend 
their eſtate without ſeeking help of the Macedonian. 
Thither went Cleomenes, and there fought with 
them; where he had ſo great a victory, that the 
enemy was no longer able to keep the open field. 


The calamity was ſuch, that Aratus himſelf durſt 


not take upon him to be their general, when his 
turn came in the next election. Wherefore the 
Acheans were compelled to ſue for peace ; which 
was granted upon this eaſy condition : That they 
ſhould not arrogate unto themſelves the command 
of Peloponneſus, but ſuffer the Lacedemonians (as in 
former ages) to be their leaders in war. Hereun- 
to if they would condeſcend, he promiſed unto 
them, that he would preſently reſtore all places ta- 
ken from them, and all his priſoners ranſom-free : 
alſo, that they ſhould enjoy their own laws and li- 
berties without moleſtation, This gentle offer of 
Cleomenes was very pleaſing to the Acheans, who 
deſired him to come to the city of Lerna, where 
a Parliament ſhould be held for the concluſion of 
the war, | 

Now ſeemed the affairs of Greece likely to be 
ſettled in better order than they had ever been fince 
the beginning of the Peloponneſian wars ; yea, ot 
ſince the Perfian invaſion, when God, who had 
otherwiſe diſpoſed of theſe matters, hindred all with 
a draught of cold water, which Cleomenes drank in 
a great heat, and thereupon fell extreme fick, and 
ſo could not be preſent at Lerna, but cauſed the 
parliament to be deferred to another time. Ne- 
vertheleſs, he ſent home the chief of his priſoners, 
to ſhew that he meant none other than good faith. 
By this fair dealing he confirmed the Acheans in 
their deſire of his friendſhip, who aſſembled again 


by at Argos, there to eſtabliſh the league. But Aa- 


tus was violently bent againſt it, and fought by 
great words and terrible threats to make his coun- 
trymen afraid of reſolving. When all would not 
ſerve turn, he betook himſelf to his cunning, and 
ſent word to Cleomenes, that he ſhould do well to 
leave his army behind him, and come alone into 
Argos, receiving hoſtages for ſafety of his perſon. 
Cleomenes was already tar on his way when he mer 
with this - advertiſement, and took it in ill part 
that he ſhould be thus deluded. For it had been 
an eaſy matter to have told him ſo much at the 
firſt, and not to have made him come fo far with 


an army, which afterwards he muſt difmiſs. Yet 
that, which chiefly ſeemed to have troubled him, 
was the drift of his oppugners, who ſought there- 


by, either to make him wait without the gates, and 
deal only with themſelves and their meſſengers 


or, if he would adventure himſelf into the city, then 
to deprive him of all 


royal ſhew that might breed 
reſpect of him in the multitude. This was that 
in which Aratus feared, and for which he 
ſought to hinder his coming thither in perſon, left 
the people, hearing the promiſes of Cleomenes rati- 
fied by his own mouth, ſhould preſently be won 
with his gentle words, and finiſh the bargaia with- 
whole 
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colour to do it, ſeeing the Corinthians had no way not. Thereupon, ſuch as were diſappointed of 
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with him in as bitter an oration; So between fear 


of the one, and reverence. of the other, the aſſem- 
bly knew not how to proceed, but abruptly broke 
up, leaving all, as it were, to fortune. Cleomenes 


took his advantage of their preſent weakneſs, and 
renewed the war, Many cities yielded unto, him 
willingly, many he forced ; and partly by force, 
partly by terror, he won Argos, which never king 
of Sparta before him could do. In this caſe Ara- 
tus ſent his own ſon to Antigonus, . entreating him 
to defer no time, but come preſently to relieve 
the diſtreſſed Acheans. Antigonus gave as good 
words as could be wiſhed ; ſaving, that he utterly 
refuſed to do any thing, unleſs he might firſt have 
Acrocorinthus put into his hands. This demand 
was ſomewhat like unto that of the hunter, who 
promiſed to help the horſe againſt his enemy the 
ſtag ; but with condition, that the horſe ſhould 
ſuffer himſelf to be ſaddled and bridled. Aratus 
was herewithal contented, but wanted all honeſt 


deſerved to be thus given away to the Macedo- 


nian. Yet at length an occaſion was found; for 


that the Corinthians perceiving what he intended, 
were minded to arreſt him, So he withdrew him- 
ſelf out of their city, and ſent word to Antigonus 
that the caſtle ſhould be ready to let him in. The 
Corinthians on the other ſide ran to Cleomenes, 
who loſt no time, but made haſte with them to 
Corinth, where he ſought how to get poſſeſſion of 
their caſtle, or at leaſt to fave it from Antigonus, 
by ſurrounding it with trenches, that none might 
iſſue nor enter without his leave, Whilſt this was 
in doing, he took ſpecial order that Aratus's houſe 
and goods within the town ſhould be ſafely kept 
for the owner, to whom he ſent meſſenger after 
meſſenger, deſiring him to come to an agreement, 
and not to bring in the barbarous Macedonians 
and Illyrians to Peloponneſus : promiſing, that if 
he would hearken to theſe perſwaſions, then would 
he give him double the ſame penſion which he had 
been wont to receive of king Ptolemy. As for the 
caſtle of Corinth, which was the gate of Pelopon- 
neſus, and without which none could hold aſſured 
ſoveraignty of the country, he deſired that it might 
not be committed unto his own diſpoſition, but be 
jointly kept by the Lacedemonians and Acheans. 
All this entreaty ſerved to no purpoſe ; for Ara- 
tus, rejecting utterly the motion, ſent his own ſon 
as an hoſtage to Antigonus, and laboured with the 
Acheans to put Acrocorinthus into his hands. Which 


when Cleomenes underſtood, he ſeized upon the 


goods of Aratus in Corinth, and waſted all the 
country of Sicyon, whereof this his adverſary was 
native. | 

Autigonus, in the mean time, drew near to the 
Iſthmuß; having paſſed with his army through 
Eubea, becauſe the Erzolians held the ſtreights of 
Thermopyle againſt him. This they did, either in 
favour of Cleomenes, which they pretended ; or in 


doubt of the greatneſs whereunto the Macedonians 


might attain by the good ſucceſs of this journey. 
At his coming thither he found the Lacedemonians 
ready to forbid his entrance, and that with ſuffi- 
cient ſtrength, yet with no purpoſe to hazard bat- 
tel, but rather to weary him thence with hunger, 
againſt which he came. not well provided. Anti- 
gonus therefore laboured hard to make his way by 
force, but he was not able ſo to do; he ſecretly 


got into the Corinthian haven, but was violently 


driven out again with great loſs of men: finally, he 


reſolved to turn aſide and ſeek a paſſage over the 
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gulf of Corinth to Sicyon, or Tome other part 9 
Acbaia; but this required much time, and grey 
preparation, which was not eaſily made. 
In this perplexity, news from Argos came by ſez 


that greatly comforted Antigonus, and no leſs troy. 


bled his enemies. The Acheans were gotten into 
that city, and the garriſon, which Cleomenes had 
left therein, though it was not driven out of the 
citadel, yet was hardly diſtreſſed, and ſtood in 
need of preſent help. Argos had always been ene. 
my to Sparta, and well affected to the kings of 
Macedon. When Cleomenes took it, he forbore to 
chaſe out thoſe whom he moſt ſuſpected; partly 
at the entreaty of friends, and partly for that 
they all made ſhew to be glad of his proſperity, 
They were glad indeed of Cleomenes's victory, both 
in Argos and elſewhere, as many as hoped that 
he would cauſe all debtors to be diſcharged from 
their creditors, as he had lately done in Spar, 
But that which Cleomenes had done in Sparta was 
agreeable to the Spartan inſtitution ; in other places, 
where it would have been tyrannical, he did it 


their unjuſt hopes began to turn good common- 
wealth's- men, and called him tyrant for his doi 

at home, becauſe he would not do the like abroad: 
So they took their time, invited the A. heans, af. 
failed his garriſon, cut in pieces the reſcue that he 


ſent, and compelled him at length to forſake the 


defence of Corinth, and look unto the enemies that 
were behind his back. For when he underſtood, 
by continual meſſages, that his men, which held 
the citadel at Argos, were almoſt loſt, he began to 
tear, leſt his labour in guarding the entry ſhould 
grow frivolous, the Acheans in the mean while ſpoil- 
ing all that lay within. Therefore he forſook his 
cuſtody of the Iſthmus, and made all haſte towards 
Argos; which if he could ſave, he meant to truſt 
fortune with the reſt, And ſo far he prevailed at 
his coming to Argos, that both Argives and Ache- 
ans were glad to houſe themſelves, leaving him 
maſter of the ſtreets ; when the horſemen of Anti 
gonus were diſcovered afar off, haſting to relieve 
the citizens, and Antigonus himſelf (to whom ( 
rinth was yielded, as ſoon as the Spartan had tur- 


ned his back) following apace with the body of 


his army, Cleomenes therefore had no more to do 
than to make a fafe retreat. This he did, and 
got him home into Laconia, loſing in ſhort ſpace 
all or moſt of that which he had been long in get- 

ting. | 
Antigonus having ſhewed himſelf at Argos, and 
commended the citizens, went into Arcadia, where 
he won ſuch caſtles as were held for Cleomenes, and 
reſtored them to the old poſſeſſors. This done, 
he took his way to Ægium, where was held a pa- 
liament by the Acheans, to whom he declared tit 
cauſe of his coming, and ſpoke brave words, that 
filled them with hope. The Acheans were not behind 
with him, but made him captain-general over them 
and their confederates; and further entered into c 
venant with him, that they ſhould not deal witl 
any prince or ſtate, either 
fador, without his conſent, All this while, a 
ſomewhat longer, Aratus was the only man ti! 
ſeemed to rule the king's heart; carrying him 1 
Sicyon, his own town (for winter was come 0!) 
where he not only feaſted him as a great prin 
but ſuffered more than human honours, as fac? 
fices and the like, to be done unto him. Ti 
example of Aratus and his Sicyonians was follow 
by the reſt of Achaia, which had made (forſoo" 
a very wiſe bargain, if, inſtead of Cleomenes i 
would have been a king, it had obtained the p* 
| | tea 
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rection of 2 god. But this god was poor, and 
wanting wherewith to pay his Macedonians, impo- 
ſed the burthen upon the Acheans, This was hard- 
iy taken, yet worſe muſt be endured in hope of 
better. Neither was Aratus himſelf over- carefully 


reſpected, when the ſtatues of thoſe tyrants, which 


' he had thrown down in Argos, were again erected 


by Antigonus 3 or when the ſtazues which he had 
erected, of thoſe that had taken Acrocorinthus with 
him, were all thrown down by the ſame king, and 
one only left unto himſelf at his earneſt entreaty. 
It might therefore appear that this god was alſo 
ſpightful. Nevertheleſs, in taken revenge upon 
thoſe that offended him, Aratus did ſatisfy his own 
paſſion by the aid of theſe Macedonians. For with 
extreme torments he did put Ariſtomachus to death, 
who had been once tyrant of Argos, afterwards 
general of the Acheans, and, from them revolting 
unto Cleomenes, did fall at length into their hands. 
In like fort handled he (though not as yet) the 
Mantineans, for their ingratitude and cruelty ſhew- 
ed to the Acheans. For he flew all the principal 
citizens, and fold the reſt, men, women and chil- 
dren, all for bond-ſlaves; dividing the ſpoil, two 
parts to the Macedontans, and the third to the A. 
cheans. The town itſelf was given by Antigonus 
to the Argives, who peopled it with a colony of 
their own; and Aratus, having charge of this buſi- 
neſs, cauſed it to be new-named Antigonia. Surely 
of this cruelty there can be no better excuſe, than 
even the flattery which Aratus was driven to uſe 
to Autigonus; foraſmuch as it was a token of ſer- 
vility, whereinto they had urged and brought 
him ; whom he, as in revenge thereof, did thus re- 
quite. Bur leaving to ſpeak of this change, which 
the coming in of the Macedonian wrought, in the 
civil ſtate of the Acheans, let us return unto his 
againſt the Lacedemonians. 6 

The next ſummer Antigonus won Tegea, Manti- 
nea, Orchomenus, Herea and Telphuſſa. Mantinea 
he diſpeopled, as was faid before; in Orchomenus 
he placed a garriſon of his Macedonians ; the reſt 
he reſtored to the Acheans, with whom he wintered 
at Agium, where they held a parliament. Once 
only Cleomenes had met him this year, and that 
was on the borders of Laconia, where he lay ready 
to defend his own territory, The reaſon why he 
ſtirred no further, nor followed Antigonus to Man- 
tinea, and to thoſe other towns that he won, was 
this: He had few ſoldiers, and not money enough 
to wage more. Ptolemy the Egyptian promiſed 
much, but would perform nothing; unleſs he might 
have Cleomenes's own mother, and his children in 
pledge. Theſe were ſent into Egypt; yet the aid 
came not. For Ptolemy was flow, as dealing in 
the buſineſs of Greece, rather for his mind's fake, 
than upon any apprehenſion of neceſſity. Cleome- 
nes therefore provided for himſelf, as well as his 
own ability would ſerve. He manumiſed all the 
Heilotes, which were the Lacedemonian ſlaves ; ta- 
king money for their liberty, and arming two thou- 
land of them after the Macedonian faſhion. Having 
thus increaſed his forces, he came on the ſudden to 
Megalopolis that lay ſecure, as having defended it- 
ſelf in more dangerous times, and having now An- 
Z1onus near at hand in Ægium. The town he won; 
but after he was entred, all that were fit to bear 
arms roſe haſtily againſt him; and though t 
could not drive him out, yet faved the multitude, 
to whom they gave a port free for their eſcape. 


He ſent after the citizens, offering the goods to 


them again, if would be of his party. But 
they bravely — his offer; wherefore he ſac- 
ked and ruined it, carrying with him to Sparta 
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a great booty that he found therein. Theſe news 
aſtoniſhed the Aclleans at Egium, who there on 
broke up their parliament. Antigonus ſent Haſtily 
for his Macedonians out of their wintering quarters, 
but they were ſo long in coming, that Cleomenes 
was ſafely gone home. Therefore he returned them 
back to their lodgings, and went himſelf to Argos, 
there to pals the reſt of this unlucky winter, ſome- 
what further from the eyes of che grieved Acheans. 


When he had lain a while at Argos, Cleomenes was 


at the gates, with no great number of men, yet 
with more than Antigonus had then about him. 
The Argives perceiving that their country would 
be ſpoiled if Antigonus did not iſſue into the field, 
were very earneſt with him to go forth and fight. 
But he was wiſer than to be moved by their cla- 
mours, and ſuffered them to ſee their villages 
burnt, to bid him reſign his office of protector 
unto ſome that were more valiant, and to ſatisfy 
their paſſions with fooliſh words, rather than he 
would be overcome in fight, and thereby loſe more 
honour than could eaſily be repaired. By this Cle- 
omenes had his deſire in weakening the reputation 
of his enemy, though he thereby added neither 


followers nor other ſtrength unto Lacedemon. 


Afterwards, when the ſeaſon was more fit for 
war, Antigonus gathered together all his troops, 
meaning to requite theſe bravado's of his enemy, 
with the conqueſt of Sparta. Cleomenes on the 
other ſide laboured to keep the war from his ewn 
gates, and therefore entred upon the country of 
Argos, where he made ſuch havock as drew An- 
tigonus thither, from his intended invaſion of La- 
conia. Many great affronts the Macedonian was 
fain to endure in coaſting the Spartan king; that 
ranging over the country of the Argives, Phliafians 
and Orchomenians, drove a garriſon of his out of 
Oligyris; and did facrifice, as it were before his 
face, in the ſuburbs of Argos, without the temple 
of Juno, that was ſhut up; ſending unto him in 
ſcorn to borrow the keys. Theſe were light things, 
yet ſerved to diſhearten the Achean ſide, and to 
fill the enemy with courage, which was no matter 
of light importance. Therefore he concluded to 
lay apart all other regard of things abroad, and to 
put all to hazard, by ſetting up his reſt, without 
any more delay, upon Sparta itſelf. He had in his 
army eight and twenty thouſand foot, and twelve 
hundred horſe, collected out of ſundry nations, as 
Macedonians, ilyrians, Gauls, Epirots, Beotians, 
Acarnanians and others, together with the Acheans, 
and their friends of Peloponneſus. Clecmenes had 
of all ſorts twenty thouſand, with which he lay at 
Selaſia, fortifying ſlightly the other paſſages into 
Laconia, through which the Micedonians were not 
likely to ſeek entrance. Autigonus coming to Se- 
laſia, found the enemy ſo ſtrongly incamped, upon 
and between the hills of Eva and Olympus, that he 
was conſtrained to ſpend much time there, before 


he could advance any one foot; neither lay it in 


his power to come haſtily to blows, which he great- 
ly deſired, without the hazard of his whole army, 
in aſſailing of their well-defenced camp. But at 
length (as it happens, when men are weary both of 
their hopes and fears) both kings being reſolved 


to make an end one way or other, Antigonus at- 
tempted with his //lyrians to force that part which 
hey lay on the hill Eva; but his //lyrians were ſo ill 


ſeconded by the Achean foot, that the Spartan 
horſe and light-armed foot, incamped in the ſtrait 
valley between thoſe hills, iſſuing forth, fell upon 
their ſkirts, and not only diſordered them, but 
were like to have endangered all the reſt. If 
Cleomenes himſelf had ſtood in that part of the be 

tel, 
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jant than ſkilful ſoldier, commanded in that wing: 
who neither followed this advantage, nor took ſuch 
benefit as the ground afforded, whereon he lay, 
 Philopamen the Arcadian of Megalopolis, who after» 
wards proved a famous captain, ſerved them on 


horſe, as a private young man, among the Ache 


ans. He ſceing that all was like to go to rout, 
if their //hyrians were driven to fall back upon the 
army following them, perſwaded the captains of 
the Achean horſe, to break upon the Spartan mer- 
cenaries. But they would not: partly deſpiſing his 
youth and want of charge; partly, for that Anti- 
gonus had given order, that they ſhould keep their 
places, until they received a ſign from him, which 
was not as yet. Philopemen, perceiving them to be 
more orderly, than well adviſed, entreated ſome of 
his own countrymen to follow him ; gave a charge 
on the Spartans, and forced them, not only to 
leave the Illyrians, but ſeek how to ſave themſelves. 
Being ſo far advanced, he found the place which 
the //lyrians had attempted, like enough to be won, 
through the ſkilfulneſs of him that held it. Where- 
fore he alighted, and perſwaded the men at arms 
his companions to do the like: the folly of Eucli- 
das being manifeſt, who kept the top of the hill, 
and ſtirred not to hinder thoſe that aſcended, but 
waited for them in a plain, where they might fight 
upon even terms. So he recovered the hill top 
where, though he was ſore hurt, yet he made good 
the place that he had gotten, until the whole army 
came up to him; by which the Lacedemonians 
were beaten from it, with great ſlaughter of them 
in their deſcent. This overthrow, and death of 


Euclidas, made Cleomenes loſe the day: who fight- 


ing bravely on the other ſide, upon Olympus, a- 
gainſt Antigonus himſelf, was like to have been 
furrounded and loſt, if he had not withdrawn him- 
ſelf with an extraordinary ſpeed. In this battel 
ended the glory of Lacedemon, which, as a light 
ready to go out, had with a great, but not long 
blaze, ſhined more brightly of late, than in many 
ages paſt. | 

Cleomenes fled unto Sparta, where he had no de- 
fire to ſtay, finding only two hundred left, of fix 
thouſand Spartans that had led unto this battel, and 
moſt of his hired ſoldiers dead, or gone away. So 
he perſwaded his people to yield themſelves unto 
Antigonus ; and promiſing to do all that ſhould at 
any time lie_in his own power, tor their good, he 
haſted away to the ſea-ſide (where he had ſhipping 
long before provided againſt all that might happen) 
and imbarked himſelf for Egypt. He was loving- 
ly entertained by Ptolemy Euergetes, who under- 
took to reſtore him to his kingdom ; and (perhaps) 
meant no leſs, as being much delighted with his 
gallant behaviour and qualities. In the mean ſeaſon 
he had a penſion allowed him, of four and twen 


Ptolemy Philopater ſucceeded him: a vicious 55 
prince, wholly governed by lewd women and baſe 


men, unmindful of all virtue, and hating any in 


whom it was found. When therefore Cleomenes 
was deſirous to return into Greece, whither the trou- 
bles in Peloponneſus did ſeem to unite him; Pzo- 
ſemy and his minions, would neither give him aid; 
nor yet dared to diſmiſs him (as he deſired) to try 
his own friends in Greece, becauſe he was too well 
acquainted with the weakneſs of 1555 : nor well 
knew how to detain him againſt his will. At 
length they deviſed matter againſt him, and made 
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would have made great ue of ſuch a fair. 
But ZEvclidas, his brother, a more Va» 
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thirty of his countrymen, he undertook a deſperay 

erpriſe: breaking out of the priſon, and projgk. 
' Alexandrians to rebel and ſeek their liber. 
ty. In which attempt he ſlew ſome enemies of his 
that he met; and having walked up and down. the 
ſtreets without reſiſtance (no man offering to take 
his part, or, which is very ſtrange, to fight againſt 
him on the king's Wehalf) he, and his companions, 
agreed together to be. miniſters, of their on death. 
Upon his dead body Prolemy was bold to ſhew hi 
own indignation; and ſlew his mother and chil: 
dren, that had been ſent thither as hoſtages, toge. 


ther with the wives of his adherents, as many ay 


were there, attending upon the old queen. Such 
was the end of Cleomenes; Aa generous prince, but 


ſon of Leonidas, who had cauſed Agis, with his mo. 


ther and grand-mother, to come to ſuch a blogg 
end, as now befel his own wife, - ſon and grand. 
ann 5 1 = 

| After the victory at Sallafia, Antigonus with 
out reſiſtance entred Sparta whereinto never the 
force of an enemy, before him, could make way, 
He kindly entreated the citizens, and left them to 
their own laws and government: tarrying there no 
longer than two or three days; after which he 
haſtened out of Peloponneſus, and never returned, 
The cauſe of his ſpeedy departure was, an adver- 
tiſement that he received out of Macedon 3 how the 
Ihrians over-ran, and deſtroyed the country, Had 
theſe news come a little ſooner, or had Cleomenes 
either deferred the fight a few days longer, or at 
leaſtwiſe tarried a few days after the fight in Spar- 
ta, the Kingdom of Lacedemon would have ſtood, 
and perhaps have extended it over all Greece. But 
God had otherwiſe determined, | 1 5 

Antigonus tought a great battel with the /lyrians, 
and overcame them. Yet therein he caught his 
bane 3 not by any wound, but by over-ſtraining 


= 


- 


his voice; wherewith he brake a vein that bled in- 


wardly, and in ſhort ſpace finiſhed his life, who 
was troubled before with a conſumption of the lungs, 
His kingdom deſcended unto Philip, the ſon of 
Demetrius, being then a boy ; as alſo about the 
ſame time it was, that Antiochus, furnamed (I know 
not why) the Great; and Ptolemy Philopater, 
began to reign in Aa, and Egypt, boys all. Of 
theſe, Ptolemy, though old enough to love harlots 
when he firſt was king, yet continued a boy, all 
the ſeventeen years of his reign, The unripe age 
of Philip and Antiochus bred ſuch inteſtine incon- 
venience to their kingdoms, as is uſual in the mino- 
rity of princes ; but their elder years brought them 
acquainted with the Romars 3 upon which occa- 
ſion, when it comes, we ſhall more ſeaſonably ſpeak 
of them, and of their kingdoms, more at large. 


Sz cr. VII. 10 


talents yearly. But this Prolemy died; and his fon w 17 Illyrians infeſted the coaft of Greece; a 


how they were ſubdued by the Romans. 


WIA things thus paſſed in Greece, al 
whilſt the Cartbaginians were buſy in ther 


conqueſt of Spain, the Romans had found 'them- 


ſelves work among the Sardinians and Corficam, 
that were eaſily ſubdued at firſt, and eaſily vat 
iſhed again, when they rebelled. They made al- 
war with the /llyrians, wherein they got much 
honour with little pain. With the Gawls they had 
much that laſted- not long; being rather, * 
* {ivy faith, a tumult than a war. So that al 
theſe light exerciſes, their valour was hardly 
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terraneas fea, it hath been ſhewed before: of their 


8 


be utterly ſilent. 


nians, his friends, that were beſieged by the Ero 2 


ans; for that they refuſed to be of their ſocicty. 


Before the Ilhyrian ſuccours came, the Mydionians 
were ſo far ſpent, that the Ezolians contended about 
the booty: the old pretor, or chief magiſtrate of 
their nation, who was going out of his office, 
claiming to have the honour of the victory, and 
the diviſion of the ſpoil to be referred unto him; 
for that he had, in a manner, brought the ſiege to 
an end, and won the town: others, that were in 
hope to be choſen into the office, contradicting this, 
and deſiring that old orders might be kept. It 
was a pretty ſtrife, and ſomewhat like to that of 
the French in latter ages, who thought upon di- 
viding the prey, before they had won the victories, 
which anon they loſt, at Poitiers and Agincourt. 
The Etolians wiſely compounded the difference, or- 
dering it thus; that the old, and the new pretor, 
ſhould be jointly intitled in the victory, and have 
equal authority in diſtribution of the gettings. But 
the //Iyrians finiſned the ſtrife much more elegantly, 
and after another faſhion. They arrived, and landed, 
ere any was aware of them; they fell upon the Eo. 
lians; and though good reſiſtance was made, yet got 
the victory, partly by force of their multitude, part- 
ly by the help of the Mydionians, that were not idle 
in their own buſineſs, but ſtoutly ſallied out of the 
town, Many of the Etolians were ſlain, more were 
taken, their _ and all their baggage was loſt : 
the //lyrians took the ſpoil, and went their way; 
the Mydionians erected a trophy, inſcribing the 
names, both of their old and new magiſtrate ' (for 
they alſo choſe new Officers at the ſame time) as 
the Etolians had directed them by example. | 
The ſucceſs of this voyage, highly pleaſed Agron 
king of the 7llyrians : not only in regard of the 
money, wherewith Demetrius had hired his aſſiſ- 
tance, or of the booty that was gotten ; but for 
that having vanquiſhed the ſtouteſt of the Greeks, 
he found it not uneaſy, to enrich himſelf by ſettin 
upon the leſs warlike. For joy of this he feaſted, 
and drank fo immoderately, that he fell into a Pleu- 
reſy, which in a few days ended his life. His 
kingdom, together with his great hopes, he left 
unto Teuta, his wife. | 
Teuta gave her people free liberty to rob all 
| forts at ſea, making no difference between friend 
and foe ; as if ſhe had been ſole miſtreſs of the ſalt 
waters. She armed a fleet, and ſent it to Greece : 
willing her captains, to make war where they found 
advantage, without any further reſpect. Theſe fell 
with the weſtern coaſt of Peleponneſus, where they 
invaded the Eleans and Meſſenians. Afterwards 
they returned along by Epirus, and ſtayed at the ci- 
ty of Phenice, to take in victuals and other neceſ- 
aries, There lay in Phenice eight hundred Gauls ; 
chat having been mercenaries of the Cartbaginians, 
Vent about to betray, firſt Agrigentum, then Eryx, 
tO the Romans; but failing to do either, they ne- 
vertheleſs revoked, and were their miſdeeds diſarm- 
ed, and ſent to ſea by the Romans, yet entertained 
dy theſe Epirots, and truſted to lie in garriſon with- 
m their town, The Gauls were ſoon grown ac- 
Juainted with the //fyrians, to whom they betrayed 
wo 3 Which deſerved none other, in truſting 
0.29. 
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rom ruſt. How they got the iſlands in the Medj- 

ines W. ans and Cauls, it is not mete to 
dealings with 7ilyrians- Fan . 


he IUlhrians inhabited the country now called 
ch 0 a troubleſome nation, "impatient of reft, 
and continually making war for gain, without ei- . 
cher regard of friend or foe. They were invited 
by Demetrius king of Macedon, to help the Mydio- 
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them, All Epirus was preſently in arms, and 


haſtened to drive out thoſe unwelcome gueſts. But 


whilſt che Epirois lay before the town, there came 
news into their camp, of another hrian army, 
that was marching thither by land, under one Hcer- 
dilaidas,” whom queen Tenuta had ſent to help his 
tellows. ' Upon this advertiſement, a part of them 
is ſent away towards 'Anrigonia, to make good that 
town, and the ſtreights' adjoining, by which theſe 


new comers muſt enter into their country; another 


part of them remains at Phenice, to continue the 
ſtege. Neither the one, nor the other, ſped well in 
their buſineſs, © For: Scerdilaidas found means to 
join with his fellows, and they that were beſie- 
ged within Phenice, fallied out of the town, and 
gave ſuch an overthrow to the Epirots, as made 
them deſpair of ſaving their country, without great 
and ſpeedy help from abroad. Wherefore ambaſ- 
ſadors were ſent to the Acheans and Etolians, crav- 
ing their help, with very pitiful terms of entreaty. 
They obtained their ſuit ; neither was it long, be- 
fore an army, ſent by theſe two nations, was rea- 
dy in Epirus, to preſent battel unto Scerdilaidas. 
But Scerdiluidas was called home, by letters from 
Teuta the queen, that ſignified a rebellion of ſome 
Tilyrtans againſt her: ſo that he had no mind to 
put his forces to hazard, bur offered compoſition, 
which was accepted. The agreement was, that the 
Epirots might ranſom their town, and all their peo- 
ple that were priſoners ; and that the Jllyrians 
ſhould ' quietly depart, with all their booty and 
ſlaves. Having made this profitable and honoura- 
ble bargain, the 7/hyrians returned into their own 
— by land, ſending their booty away by 
ea. | 

At their coming home, they found no ſuch great 
trouble, as that which they brought, or had occa- 
ſioned in this voyage. For in filling the com- 
mandment of their queen, they had taken many 
Italian merchants, whilſt they lay at Phenice ; and 
made them good prize, Hereof the complaints, 
made unto the Roman ſenate, were ſo frequent, 


that ambaſſadors were ſent to require of Teuta, 


that ſhe ſhould abſtain from doing ſuch injuries. 
Theſe ambaſſadors found her very jolly ; both for 
the riches which her fleet had brought in, and for 
that ſhe had, in ſhort ſpace, tamed her rebels, and 
brought all to good order, ſave only the town Ja, 
which her forces held ſtreightly beſieged. Swelling 
with this proſperity, ſhe could hardly afford a good 
look to the Romans, that found fault with her do- 


ings, and calling them by a true name, Piracy, 


required amends. Yet, when their ſpeech was 
ended, ſhe vouchfated to tell them, that injury in 
publick ſhe would do them none: as for private 
matters, no account was to be made of them; nei- 
ther was it the manner of kings to forbid their ſub- 
jects to get commodity, how they beſt could by 
ſea. But (ſaid the younger of the two ambaſſa- 
dors) we Romans have a manner, and a very va- 
luable one, to take revenge in publick, of thoſe 
private wrongs that are borne out by publick autho- 
rity : therefore we ſhall teach you, God willing, 
to reform your kingly manners, and learn better of 
us. Theſe words the queen took fo impatiently, 
that no revenge could ſatisfy her, but the death of 
him that had ſpoken them, Wherefore, without 
all regard of the common law of nations, ſhe 
cauſed him to be lain, as if that had been the way 
to ſet her heart at reſt; which was indeed the 
means to diſquiet and afflict it ever after. 

The Romans, provoked by this outrage, pre- 
pare two great armies ; the one by ſea, conſiſting 
of two hundred fail, commanded by C. Fulvius ; 
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the other by land, led by 4. Poflbumus; They 
trouble not Nl any more with requiring ſa- 
tisfaction; for this injury is of ſuch a nature, a8 
muſt be requited with mortal war. It is indeed 
contrary to all human law, to uſe violence to- 
wards ambaſſadors : the reaſon and ground where- 
of ſeems to be this; that ſince, without mediati- 
on, there would never be an end of war and de- 
ſtruction, therefore it was equally received by all 
nations, as a leſſon taught by nature, that ambaſſa- 
dors ſhould paſs freely, and in ſafety, between ene- 
mies. Nevertheleſs, as I take it, this general law 
is not without limitation, For, if any king or ſtate 
lay hold upon ambaſſadors ſent by their enemies, 
not unto themſelves, but unto ſome third, whom 
they ſhould draw into the quarrel ; then it is as law- 
ful to uſe violence to thoſe ambaſſadors (thus em- 
loyed, to make the war more terrible). as it 1s to 
kit the men of war, and ſubjects, of an enemy. 
And ſo might the Athenians have anſwered it, when 
they ſlew the Lacedemonian ambaſſadors, that were 
ſent to Xerxes, to draw him into a war upon the 
Athenians. Neither are thoſe ambaſſadors, which 
practiſe againſt the perſon of that prince, in whoſe 
countries they reſide, warranted by any law what- 
ſoever. For, whereas the true office of an ambaſ- 
ſador reſiding, is the maintenance of amity; if it 
be not lawful for one prince, to practiſe againſt the 
life of another ; much leſs may an ambaſſador do it 
without incurring juſtly the ſame danger of puniſh- 
ment, with other traitors; in which caſe, his 
lace gives him no privilege at all. But we will 
ns this diſpute to the Civilians, and go on with 
the revenge, taken by the Romans, for the ſlaugh- 
ter of their ambaſſador Corancanus. 

The IThrian queen was ſecure of the Romans, as 
if they would not dare to ftir againſt her, She was 
indeed in an error; that hath undone many of all 
ſorts, greater and leſs than ſhe, both before and 
ſince ; having more regard unto 2 than unto the 
ſubſtance of things. The Greeks were at that time 
more famous than the Romans; the Ezolians and 
Epirots had the name of the moſt warlike people 
in Greece ; theſe had ſhe eaſily vanquiſhed, and 
therefore thought, that with the Romans ſhe ſhould 
be little troubled. Had ſhe conſidered, that her 
whole army, which wrouglit ſuch wonders 1n 
Greece, was not much greater, than of ten thou- 
ſand men ; and that nevertheleſs it prevailed as 
much, by odds of number, as by valour or {kill 
in arms; ſhe would have continued to uſe her ad- 
vantage, againſt thoſe that were of more tame than 
ſtrength, with ſuch good caution, that ſhe ſhould 
not have needed to oppoſe her late gotten reputati- 
on, againſt thoſe that were more mighty than her 
{elf. But ſhe was a woman, and did what ſhe 
lifted. She ſent forth a greater fleet than before, 
under Demetrius of Pharos; with the like ample 
commiſſion to take all that could be gotten. This 
fleet divided it ſelf, and one part of it fell with 
2 Dyrrachium, the other with Corcyra. Dyrra- 
chium was almoſt ſurpriſed by the llyrians ; yet 
was it reſcued by the ſtout citizens. In Þ Corcyra 
the Iihriaus landed, waſted the iſle, and beſieged 
the town. Hereupon the Etolians and Acheans 
were called in to help ; who came, and were beaten 
in a fight at ſea ; loſing, beſides others of leſs note, 
Marcus Carynenſis, the firſt pretor of Achaia, whom 
Aratus ſucceeded, The town of Corcyra, diſmay- 
ed with this overthrow, opened the gates unto De- 
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ſiege Dyrrachium. In the mean ſeaſon, Teuta waz 


angry with her captain Demetrius I know nor 


Why; but ſo, as he reſolved to try any 
courſe, rather than to truſt her. oy 7 other 


The Romans were even ready to. put | — ; 15 


though uncertain which way to take, when adver. 
tiſement was brought to C. Fulvius the conſul, of D. 


metrius's fear and diſcontent. Likely it was, that 
ſuch an occaſion might greatly help to advance the 
buſineſs in hand; wherefore the conſul failed thi- 
ther, where he found the town of Corcyra ſo well 
prepared to his hand by Demetrius, that it not only 
received him willingly, but delivered into his 

the Ihrian garriſon, and ſubmitted it ſelf unto the 
Roman protection. . 
Atſter this good beginning, the conſul failed alons 
the coaſt to Apollonia, accompanied with Deme- 
trius, whom he uſed thenceforth as his counſellor 
and guide. To Apollonia came alſo Poſthumus the 
other portal, with the land-army, numbered at 
twenty-thouſand foot and two thouſand horſe. 
Thence they haſten towards Dyrrachium, which the 
IAhrians had beſieged ; but upon news of the Roman 
army, they diſperſe themſelves. From thence the 
Romans enter {{lyria, and take Parthedia ; beat the 
Hllyrians by fea, take ng of their ſhips, and en- 
force the queen Teuta to forſake the coaſt, and to 


cover her ſelf in Riſon, far within the land. In ; 


the end, part of the Romans haſte them homeward 
and leave the beſt places of Viria in the hands of 
Demetrius; another part ſtays behind, and proſe- 
cutes the war in ſuch ſort, that Teuta was forced to 
beg peace, which ſhe obtained upon miſerable con. 
ditions ; to wit, that ſhe ſhould quit the better pan 
ol Ihria, and pay tribute for the reſt ; and from 
thenceforth never ſend any of her ſhips of war to- 
wards the coaſts of Greece, beyond the iſland of 
Liſſa, except it were ſome one or two veſſels unarm- 
ed, and by way of trade 

After this Iihyrian war, the Romans ſent ambaſſi- 
dors into divers parts of Greece, ſignifying their love 
to the country, and how, for good-will thereunto, 
they had made war with good ſucceſs upon Teuto, 
and her people. They hoped, belike, that ſome diſ- 
treſſed cities would take this occaſion to defire their 
patronage 3 which if it happened, they were wiſe 
enough to play their own games: but no ſuch mat- 
ter fell out. The ambaſſadors were only rewarded 
with thanks, and a decree made at Corinth, that the 
Romans thenceforth might be partakers of the If. 
mian paſtimes. This was an idle courteſy, but well 
meant by the vain Greeks, and therefore well taken 
by the Romans, who by this Iührian expedition 
got nothing in Greece, fave a little acquaintance, 
that ſhall be more hereafter. 


„ 


Of ibe war between the Romans and Gauls, ſome- 
what before the coming of Hannibal into Italy. 


HE Gauls, that dwelt in Lombardy, were tht 
next againſt whom the Romans took arms. 
Theſe were a populous nation, and often moleſted 
Rome; ſometimes with their own forces, and ſome- 
times with the aſſiſtance of thoſe that inhabited 
France. Once their fortune was good, when the) 


took Rome and burnt it; though the iſſue of that I 


war proved not anſwerable to the beginning, if ve 


a Dyrrachium, ſometime called Epidamus, and now Durazze, ſeated upon the Adriatic Sea, between the iſlands of Phande and Cor) 
Ta. d Corcyra, an iſland of the Adriatic Sea, not far from Durazzo, callsd noa Corfu, and in the poſſeſſion of the V enetuls 
c Apollonia, @ cig near Dyrrachium, or Durazzo, pon the ſea-coaft. Pinetus calls it Siſſopolis. | 
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may give credit unes Reman hiſtorians. Tn Gllow: large ainends: but che buſineſs as fo iolihly car: 
ing times their ſacceſs was variable, and commonly ried, 'that the  Ci/alpines and Tranſalpines fell toge- 
bad. Many overthrows they received; and, if they ther by the cars, putting the Romans only to a tu- 
got any victory, it yielded them no profit, but was mult, without further trouble of war. Soon after, 
ſoon exrorted out of their hands: they were indeed they were urged by a * indignity, to go more ſub- 
more fierce, than well adviſed; lightly ſtirred up ſtantially to work; for C. Flaminius, a popular mani 
to war, and lightly giving over. At the firſt brunt, in Rome, a: 06h a decree, which was ratified by 
they were ſaid to be more than men; but when that the people; that beſides one colony already planted 
was paſt, leſs than women. The Romans were ac. in the territory of the Sexones, as many more ſhould 
quainted with their temper by long experience, and be carried thither as would ſerve to people the whole 
knew how to handle them; yet gave always careful country between Ancona and Ariminum, extermina- 
need to their approach, were it only bruited : for ting utterly thoſe. Gault. Such an offer, were it 
the danger of them was ſudden and uncertain, 79 made in England, concerning either Virginia or 
reaſon of their neighbourhood, and want of intelli- Guinea it Ng would not over-joy. the multitude : 
gence among them. Few of their attempts upon Rowe But the commonalty of Rome took this in ſo good 
were called wars, but tumultus Gallici, tumults of part, notwithſtanding all danger joined with the be- 
the Gawls 3 and rightly : for they gave many alarms nefit, that Flaminius had ever after their good- 
to Hialy, and uſed to riſe with great armies ; but af. will. hes e org ee 

ter a few days march, and ſometimes before their This dreadful precedent extremely diſpleaſed the 
ſetting forth, any ſmall occaſion ſerved to diſperſe Boij, who being neighbours to Ariminum, feared 
them. Having received an overthrow, they would the like diſplantation. And, becauſe the reſt o 
reſt ten or twelve years, ſometimes twenty or thirty, the Gauls had reaſon to reſolve that themſelves 
till they were ſtirred up again by younger heads, alſo ſhould be rooted out by degrees, the great na- 
unacquainted with the danger. Whillt they reſted, tion of the Inſubrians, which inhabited the dutchy 
the ſtate of Roe, that againſt theſe made only de- of Milan, joined with the Boij, and upon a com- 
fenſive war, had leiſure to grow, by ſetting upon mon purſe entertained the Ge/ates, nations about 
others. Herein God provided well for that mo- Rhodanus, wageable as the Switzers in theſe times. 
narchy, which he intended to raiſe ; that the Gauls The Geſſates having received a great impreſt, come 
never fell upon Italy with a mighty power, in the to the field under the conduct of their * Con- 
time of any other great and dangerous war. Had coſitanus and Aneroeſtus, who, with the Boij and In- 
they attempted to conquer it, whillt Pyrrhus was tra- ſubrians, compound an army of fifty thouſand foot 
velling in the ſame enterprize, or in either of the and twenty thouſand horſe, and thoſe of the beſt 
two former Punic wars; it may be doubted what men, and beſt appointed, that ever invaded the Ro- 
would have become of this imperious city. But it man territory; to whom the Senogalli, that had been 
ſeems that the Gauls had no better intelligence in the beaten out of their poſſeſſions , gave a great increaſe 
affairs of Italy, than ſtrangers had in Gaul; at leaſt, of ſtrength. On the contrary fide, the Yenetians, 
they knew not how to uſe their times, and were and the 5 Cenomanni, adhered to the Romans, as bet- 
therefore like to ſmart, whenſoever the enemies, ter believing in their proſperity and riſing fortune : 
whom they had much provoked, and little hurt, for fear of whoſe incurſions therefore, the Gauls were 
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ple of Gaul, to fear the like meaſure, who there- fortune of Rome. The numbers found in this muſter 
upon took arms, and drew the Hetrurians to their deſerve to be recorded, becauſe they ſet out the power 

8 fide: but the Romans overthrew them in two great of the Romans in thoſe days. With the conſuls they 
W Þattels, and thereby made them ſue for peace, which ſent forth to the war four legions of their own, every 
| laſted until this end of the lilyrian war. legion confiſting of five thouſand two hundred foot 
— vexed the Gauls to ſee a Roman colony planted and three hundred horſe, and of their allies thirty 

in their country, who had been accuſtomed to en- thouſand foot and two hundred horſe, There were 
large their bounds, by driving out their neighbours alſo appointed for ſupplies (if any miſadventure 
perforce; wherefore they laboured with the Tranſal- came to theſe) of the Sabines and Hetrurians fifty 
pines (fo the Romans called thoſe in France, as lying thouſand foot and four thouſand horſe ; which army 
from them beyond the Alps, though to us they were was to be lodged in the border of Hetruria. Of 
nearer, like as they called Ciſalpines, or By-bither the Umbri and Sarfinates, which inhabited the Ape- 
the Alps, thoſe who dwelt between them and the ines, there were twenty thouſand, and of the Ve- 
mountains) to draw them to their party; reaſona- netians and Cenomans other twenty thouſand ; which 

ly preſuming, that as their disjunction had cauſed latter armies were directed to invade the Boij, that, 
their Joſs, ſo their union might recompenſe it with forcing them to defend tbeir own territories, the ge- 


—— 
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4 ſhould find leiſure to viſit them at their own home; forced to leave a good part of their army on the Wt, it 
which was now after the firſt Punic war. Once be- frontier of Milan: with the reſt of their forces they 468 
bre this, the Romans had been bold to ſet upon the entered into Tuſcany. The Romans hearing of this T5008 
© WE Gauis in their own country, and that was three years danger, ſend Æmilius to Rimine, to ſtop their paſ- 1 
„before the coming of Pyrrbus into Italy. At that ſage; and in the place of C. Atilius, their other con- 1 

" WT time the Senones, a tribe of the Gals, invading ſul, who then was in Sardinia, they employ one of . 
1 Hletruria, and beſieging Arretium, had won a great their pretors for the defence of Tuſcany. e 
T battel, and ſlain L. Cecilius, with the moſt of his Being at this time greatly troubled with the con- e 
4 army. Mannius Curius, the new conſul, ſent am- ſideration of this powerful army which the Gauls le 
„ baſſadors to them, to treat about ranſom of priſo- had aſſembled, they cauſed a view to be taken as Ri 
ed ners; but theſe ambaſſadors they ſlew. Therefore, well of all their own forces, as of thoſe of their HUM 
he when fortune turned to the better, the Romans fol- allies, who were no leſs willing than themſelves to "SOR 
0 lowed it ſo well, that they expelled theſe Senones oppoſe the incurſions of the barbarous people; fear- l 
el out of their country, and ſent a colony of their own ing, as they had cauſe, that their own deſtruction 1} 180k 
en co inhabit it. This cauſed the Boij, another peo- could not be prevented, otherwiſe than by the good p al g 
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* There avere divers nations of the Boij; as in Pannonia, Illyria, Germany, in Bourbonois in France, and in Aquitane ; but theſe 
i Were of the French race, and dwelt at this time about the mouth of the 1iver of Po. b Cenomanni, are the people about Ber- 


Lamo, en the rorth fice of the ria er Po in Italy. There Were alſo of theſe Cenomanni in France, and inhabited the country of Main. 
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ready, 
againſt all uncertain chances of war, thirty al 
| ſe, garriſoned in Rome | 
it ſelf, of their own people; and of their allies thirty 
two thouſand foot and two. thouſand horſe. Over and 
above theſe great troops, in the roll of the Latins, 
that was ſent unto the ſenate, there were numbered 
eighty thouſand foot and five thouſand horſe ; in that 
of the Samnites ſeventy thouſand foot and ſeven 
thouſand horſe ; in that of the a /apyges, and Meſſa- 
ges, fifty thouſand foot and ſixteen thouſand horſe; 


foot and fifteen hundred horſe, 


the Lucans ſent a liſt of thirty thouſand foot and three 


thouſand horſe; the 218 Marracini, © Ferentani, 
and the Veſtini, of twenty thouſand foot and four thou- 


ſand horſe. The Romans had alſo two legions in Sicily, 


and about Tarentum, containing eight thouſand four 


hundred foot and four hundred horſe. So as of the 
Romans and Campans jointly, reckoning men arm- 
ed, and fit to bear arms, there were regiſtered two 
hundred and fifty thouſand foot and twenty-three 
thouſand horſe; of which, reckoning the Romans 
apart 


and about fix thouſand horſe. Caſting up the whole 


forces of all the provinces in Italy, both of the Ro- 


-1ans and their confederates, it amounted to ſeven 
hundred thouſand foot and ſeventy thouſand horſe; 
but the number is ſomewhat miſcaſt by Polybius, 


not with a purpoſe to enrich himſelf by the dead pays; 


for where he reckons nine hundred horſe too many, 
he falls ſhort nine thouſand two hundred of the foot. 

How great ſoever this muſter was, it ſeems to 
have been like unto that which Lodowick Sforza 
made, when Lewis the twelfth invaded Milan; at 
what time, the better to encourage himſelf, and his 
ſubjects, he took a roll of all perſons able to bear 
arms within the dutchy, though indeed he were 
never able to bring a tenth part of them into the 
field. Certain it is, that the battels of Trebia, Tra- 
ſymene, and Canne, did not conſume any ſuch pro- 
portion as was anſwerable to this large account; yet 
were the Romans fain to arm their ſlaves, even for 
want of other ſoldiers, after their overthrow at 
Canne. Wherefore the marvel 1s not great, that 
the Carihaginians and others were little terrified with 
report of ſuch a multitude ; for all heads are not fit 
for helmets, though the Roman citizens were, in ge- 
neral, as good fighting men as elſewhere might be 
found. 

Notwithſtanding all theſe counter-preparations, 
the Gauls keep on their way; and, entering into 
Tuſcany, deſtroy, and put to fire and ſword all that 
lay before them. From thence they march directly 
towards Rome, hoping to find the Romans rather 
in deliberation, than in the field: but their intelli- 
gence fails them. For the Roman army, ſent into 
Tuſcany, having taken ſome other way than they 
did, and, finding that it had miſſed of them, came 
again faſt after them, to arreſt them in their jour- 
ney. Hereof when they heard the rumour, fear- 
ing to be charged on their backs, they turned head, 
and in the ſame evening diſcovered the Roman army, 
by whom they encamped. It was now a matter of 
apparent neceſſity, that fight they muſt ; wherefore 
they helped themſelves with a ſtratagem, that ſhew- 
ed no great fineneſs of wit, but ſuch as well beſeem- 
ed thoſe that had none other occupation than war, 
and ſtood them in good ſtead at the preſent. In 
the dead of the night, they cauſe their foot to march 
away, but not far, leaving their horſe in guard 
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light of day, with ſuch a ſpeed, as might rather 
argue a running away, than a retreat, as if they had 
not dared to abide battel. The Romans, interpret. 
ing this their haſty departure, as the Gamls delired 


they ſhould, follow them in diſorder. , The Gawls re. 


turn, charge them, and kill ſix thouſand upon the 
place; the reſt take a piece of ground of advan. 
tage, and defend themſelves, till L. Æmilius, be. 
ing at Ariminum, comes to their ſuccour. U 

the coming of the conſul, the Gauls conſult, whether 
they ſhould give the Romans battel, or forbear. In 
which diſpute; Anueroeſtus, one of their kings, per- 
ſwades them rather to return into their own coun. 
tries; where, after they had diſpoſed of the great 
ſpoils and riches which they had gotten, they ſhould 


then renew the war, being without carriage, peſter, 


or other impediment, This advice they all em- 
brace; for ſeeing they that were mercenaries, had 
obtained what they came for, to wit, the ſpoils of 
their enemies, they thought it wiſdom to hazard 
neither it nor themſelves any further. 
This indeed had been a good reſolution, if they 
had taken it before the enemy had been in fight, 
But as well in the wars of theſe latter ages, as in 
former times, it hath ever been found extreme dan- 
gerous to make a retreat in the head of an enemy's 
army ; for although they that retire, do often turn 


head, yet in always going on from the purſuing enemy, 


they find within a few miles either ſtreight, hedge, | 


ditch, or place of diſadvantage, which they are 
inforced to paſs in diſorder, In ſuch caſes, the fol- 
dier knows it as well as the captain, that he, which 
forſakes the field, perceives and fears ſome advan- 
tage of the enemies. Fear, which is the betrayer 
of thoſe ſuccours that reaſon offereth, when it hath 
once poſſeſſed the heart of man, it caſteth thence 
both courage and underſtanding : they that make 
the retreat, are always in fear to be abandoned ; 

that lead the way, fear to be engaged, and ſo the hind- 
moſt treads on his heels that is foremoſt ; and con- 
ſequently all disband, run, and periſh, if thoſe that 


favour the retreat be not held to it by men of great 


courage. The miſerable overthrow that the Freneb 
received in Naples in the year 1503, upon a retreat 
made by the marquis of Sal, doth teſtify no leſs; 
for although a great troop of French horſe ſuſtained 
the purſuing enemy a long time, and gave the foot 
leiſure to trot away; yet being retarded by often 
turnings, the Spaniſh foot overtook, and defeated 
them utterly. During the wars between the [mpe- 
rialiſts and the French, Beiſi and Mont were loſt 
at Brignolles, who in a bravery would needs fee the 
enemy, before they left the field. So was Stroſi over- 
thrown by the marquis of Marignan, becauſe he could 
not be perſwaded to diſlodge the night before the 
marquis's arrival. Therefore did the French king 
Francis the firſt wiſely, when, without reſpect of point 
of honour, he diſlodged from before Landerſey by 
night, as many other the moſt adviſed captains (not 
finding themſelves in caſe to give battel) have done. 
Je ne trouve point (faith the marſhal Monluc) an 
fait des armes choſe fi difficile, qu'une retraite z find 
nothing in the art of war ſo difficult, as to make a 
ſafe retreat. A ſure rule it is, that there is leſs dil 
honour to diſlodge in the dark, than to be beaten N 
the light. And hereof M. de la None gives this 
judgment of a day's retreat, made in France Pp F 
ſently before the battel of Moncountour. For (faith 
he) ſtaying upon our reputation in ſhew, ot 10 4. 


a Iapyges and Meſſapyges ſeem; to be one nation, who are alſo called Salentines, Peucecians, Apulians, and Calabrians. The cum 


try is now Apulia, containing the northermoſt head-land of Calabria. 
4 A people of Campania, called to this day Ferentines, ſaith Leander. 


a people of Italy. 


d 4A people of the kingdom of Naples. < P.olemy C 
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nicbt; we loſt our reputation indeed, by 
418558 by day; whereby we were forced to 
fight upon Our diſadvantage, and to our ruin. And 
er did that worthy gentleman count Lodowick of 
Naſſau, brother to the late famous prince of _ 
make the retreat at Moncountour with ſo great reſo 
lution, as he ſaved the one half of the proteſtant 
army, then broken and disbanded, of which my 
ſelf was an eye · witneſs, and was one. of them that 


had cauſe to thank him for it. 


110 
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Now the Gauls, embracing. the. ſame advice * 


they take it) of one of their kings, turn their backs 


to the enemy, and their faces homeward. Amilius 
follows them as near as he can, without engaging: 
C. Atilius the other conſul, with the legions of Har- 
linia, lands at Piſa; ſo as the Gault, incloſed be- 
tween two armies, are forced to fight: they there- 
fore equally ſtrengthen their rear and front. To 
ſuſtain Æmilius, they appoint the Geſſates and the 


Milanois; in the front they range the Piemontois, 


and the reſt of the Gals inhabiting upon the river 


of Po. The manner of the fight Po/ybius deſcribeth 
at large, which was well fought of all hands: but 


in the end the Gazls fell, and ſo did Atilius the con- 
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f and his colleague 


were choſen, conſuls for the reſt of that year. The 
Gauls about this time deſired peace, and were like 


to have obtained it, though the new conſuls were 
againſt it, as fearing to want work. But when thirty 


thouſand of the Geſſates, following their king Bri- 
tomarus, were come over the Alps, and joined with 
the Inſubrians, all other diſcourſe, than of preſent 


War, was at an end. So the conſuls haſted into 


their proyince, where they beſieged, Acerre, a town 
not far ſrom Novaro (fo far had the Romans pierced 
alr eady) in the dutchy of Milan. To divert them 
from this ſiege, Britomarus ſat down before Claſti- 


dium, a town in the ſame tract, with great part of 


his forces, leaving the reſt, with the Infubriant, td 
attend upon the conſuls at Acerre, and to look te 


the defence of Milan but this would not ſuffice 


to make the Romans break up their ſiege. Mar- 
cellus, taking with him the greateſt part of the horſe, 


and fix hundred foot lightly armed, thought to deal 
well enough with thoſe at Claſtidium. Britomarus 
heard of the conſul's coming, and met him upon 


the Way ſo ſuddenly, that the Romans had no lei- 
ſure to reſt themſelves after their journey, but were 


6, E | 
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Fleminiu being depoſed, 
M. Claudius Marcellus, and Cn. Cornelius Scipio, 


ſul, who died in the place, accompanied with the compelled. inſtantly. to fight: herein Britomarus had 
two kings of the Gauls Concolitanus and Aneroeſtus, done well, if he had not forthwith, in a raſh bravery, 
with forty thouſand of their yaſſals.. | Joſt his game at a caſt. He had advantage enough 

After this fatal oyerthrow the Gauls loſt courage, in number both of horſe and foot; but he thought 
and, ere long, all that they held in Italy; for they ſo well of bis own perſonal valour, that he rode 
were invaded the year following this overthrow, by out ſingle before his army, provoking any one to 
the new conſuls Fulvius and Manlius. The Romans, fight with him. Marcellus was no leſs daring than 
knew well how to uſe their victory; they gave not the barbarous king; whether more wiſe in this 
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0 ten, twenty, or thirty years time, to the Gaul, to action, I will not diſpute; he was more fortunate, | 
. repair their forces, as the Gaxls had done to them. and that ſufficed to commend him. He flew and 1 
Theſe new conſuls bear the Ba, but by reaſon diſarmed Aritamarus in preſence of both armies, 1 
of the great rains that fell, and the ren lence, whereby his; own men took ſuch courage, and his . 
(> that reigned, they were compelled for that preſent. enemies were ſo diſmayed; that without much trou- 1 
! to ſurceaſe. In the ſecond year, Furias and Flgmi:, ble of fight, the Romans obtained a great victory. 
4 nius invade the Milanois, and prevail very far, be- This was the third and laſt time that ever any 
n ing ſtrongly aſſiſted by the Cenomanyi and the Vene: Roman general flew the general of the enemies with 


tins. Nevertheleſs, theſe conſuls, were revoked, 


his own, hand. To this kind of victory belonged 


„ or of their province by the ſenate of Rome, and a peculiar triumph, whereof only Romulus, Coſſus, 
, compelled to reſign their office; becauſe the augures, and this Marcellus, had the honour ; yet I dare ſay, 
Al or ſoothſayers, had found, that ſome token or other that the two Scipio s, and divers other Roman cap- 
10 of the birds (in which, and all forts of their divi- tains, eſpecially Ceſar, were better men of war than 
= nation, the Romans were extremely ſuperſtitious), any of. theſe three; though they never offered up 


had not only foreſhewed little good when they were to Jupiter, Opima ſpolia, The armour of a general 
4 choſen, but had alſo nullified the election. C. Fla- ſlain by : e when they were Bak, nor 
| | inins, receiving letters of this reyocation from the perhaps affetted-1o to do. Of] 
00 ſenate, and being otherwiſe advertiſed of the con- After this victory, Acerre was yielded to the Ro- 
de bens, was not haſty to open them; but firſt gave mans, and Milan ſoon after, with all that belonged 
. battel unto the enemies, vanquiſhed them, and to the Ci/a/pixes..or Gauls' that dwelt in Lombardy. 
f ſpoiled their country; then peruſed the letters, Thus was that valiant and mighty nation, that had 
de and returning home, obtained a triumph, ſore againſt. ſo many years vexed the ſtate of Nome, and in for- 
dhe will of the ſenate, and not altogether with good: mer times taken the city it ſelf, brought to nothing 
= liking of the people, who yet bare him out, for in a ſhort time; their pleaſant and fertile territory 
» i that he ſided in faction with the commonalty, poſſeſſed by the Romans; ànd the remainder of their 
not though 4 Man of great nobility. to iis e Nation, inhabiting: Haly, ſo many as would not ſub- 
This was that Flaminius, who had propounded the. ject their necks to the Roman yoke, either forced to 
* decree for dividing the country of the Sexgyes, abandon. their countries, or to hide themſelves in the 
* among the people of Nome. He was the firſt, or cold and barren mountains, like 'out-laws and 
-: oe of the firſt, chat underſtanding che N of thieves. And thus did the Romans ſpend the twenty- 
11. Rome to be indeed wholly in the people, d no three years following the peace made with Carthage. 
1 otherwiſe in the ſenate, than by way of delegacy, or In part of which time, they were at ſuch leiſure, that 
his grand commiſſion; did not land highly upon his; they cloſed up the temple of Janus, which they 
0 irth and degree, but courted the multitude, and never did before (it ſtanding always open when they 
W er chem to Know and uſe their power over him. had amy war) ſave once, in the reign of uma; 
elf, and his fellow ſenators, in reforming their diſ. nor in long time after, until the reign of An Aus. 
b ders. For this, the commons highly eſteemed, But this cheir preſent happineſs was not to laſt long; 
5 _ and the ſenators as deeply hated him: but he; a dangerous War, and perhaps the greateſt that ever 
0 ad the ſurer fide, and found imitators that roſe by had been, was to come unto their gates ; which being 
| the ſame art, which in proceſs of time, grew the well ended, they might boldly undertake to extend 
1 * or chief way to preſermnt. + »\ their monarchies as far as their ambition could reach. 
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The wars of Hannibal in Spain. Quarrels between 
the Romans and Carthaginians. Hannibal he- 
ſiegeth and taketh Seguntum, whilſ the Romans 
are bufied with the Illyrians. War proclaimed be- 
 Iween Rome and CHU | 


ANNIBAL the ſon of lr; Was 
H about ſix and twenty years old when he was 
choſen general of the Cartbaginian forces in 
Spain: he was elected by the army, as ſoon as - 
drubal was dead, and the election was ratified by t 
= ſtate of Carthage, wherewith Hanno and his com- 
pPlices were nothing pleaſed. This was no the third 
of the Barchine family (fo called of Amilcar, whoſe 
ſirname was Barcas) that had command in chief 
over the men of war; which honour would, per- 
haps, have been leſs enwied by theſe domeſtic ene 
mies, if the allies and friends * the Barchime houſe 
had not alſo borne the whole. ſway in government, 
and been the only men 'regarded both by the ſenate 
and the pcople. - This general good-will, as it was 
firſt purchaſed by the moſt worthy deſerts of Amil- 
car, in ſaving his country from imminent ruin, en- 
larging the dominion thereof, and enriching it wich 
treaſures and great revenues; ſo was it retained by 
the ſame good arts among his friends and followers. 
Hanno therefore, and his partizans, being neither 
able to tax the virtue of their enemies that was un- 
reproveable, nor to perform the like ſervices unto 
the common -weal, had nothing left whereby to va- 
lue themſelves, excepting the general reprehenſion rhea 
of war, and cautelous advice of not provoking the 
Romans. This they ſeaſoned otherwhiles with de- 
traction, ſaying, that the -Barchine faction went 
about to oppreſs the liberty of the city. But their 
malicious words were unregarded, and, if it were 
factious to bear ill-will to Rome, then were all the 
citizens (very few excepted) no leſs Barchine than 
Hannibal himſelf : for it was long fince apparent, 
that the oath of the Romans to the articles of peace, 
afforded no ſecurity to Carthage, were ſhe never ſo 
quiet and officious, unleſs ſhe would yield to become 
their ſubject, Since therefore the peace was like to 
hold no longer, than until the Romans could find 
ſome good advantage to renew the war, it Was ra- 
ther deſired by the Carthaginians, that whilſt their 
own ſtate was in good caſe, the war ſhould begin; 
than, that in ſome unhappy time of famine or or peſti- 
lence, or after ſome great loſs of army or fleet, they 
ſhould be driven to yield unto the impudent demands 
of their enemies, and to give away baſely their lands 
and treaſures, as they had lately done ; ; Or miſerably 
fight terms of diſadvantagG. 
This diſpoſition of his countrymen Wa aibezulf 
underſtood ; neither was: he i ignorant (for his father 
and other friends had long time deviſed of this buſi- 
neſs). that, in making war with the Romans, it was 
no ſmall advantage. to get the ſtart of them. If 
Go he could bring an army into Italy without t mo- 
leſtation, there was good hope that he Would fin 
friends and aſſiſtance, even of thoſe 
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openly diſputed at Carthage ; for it was to be doubt. 
ed, that the Carthaginians, how glad ſoever 

would be to hear that he had ſet the war on foot, 
_ nevertheleſs be flow and Era as com. 
monly. men are in the beginnin enterpr 

it the matter were el he ther del Sim ina 
which if it ſhould happen, then were the Roman; 
like to be made acquainted not only with the gene. 
ralities of his put poſe, 3 with ſuch particulars as 
muſt be diſcourſed of in allowance to his 
deſign. This might ſuffice 2 80 ſorder the whole 
project; wherefore he reſolved to la * ſiege unto 
Saguntum, which might ſeem not greatly to concern 
the Romans, and would highly pleaſe the Cartha- 


ginians, that had freſh in mind the mau, of that 


Spaniſh town's allegiance, with their friends, 
So ſhould: he aſſay both the patience of his enemies, 
and the diſpoſition of his own citizens. 
Having thus coneluded, he nevertheleſs went fair 
and orderly to work; and, 
lay next in his way, approaching unto Saguntum by 
degrees. This he did (faith Livy) to give ſome 
colour to his p $; as if he had not princi 
pally intended the war againſt Saguntum, but had 
been drawn thither by courſe of 'buſineſs : yet rea- 
ſon teacheth plainly, that without regard of ſuch 
formalities, - it was needful to finiſh the conqueſt of 
the reſt, before he did any thing that ſhould Ne 
the Romans. Firſt therefore he entered upon the 
_— of the * Olcades, and having beſitged Al- 
(Livy calleth it Carteia) their chief city, he 
became in a few days maſter not only thereof, but 
of all the other towns of their country. This na- 
tion, which he firſt undertook, being lubdued, and 
the winter at hand, he reſted bis army in New Car- 
thage, or Carthagena, and imparted liberally to the 
ſoldiers the Ne he had gotren in his late con. 
veſt. 
L In the Spring Gllowing he purſued the war againl 
the b Vaccæi, and without any great difficulty, won 
firſt Salman eh; now called Salamanca; and after 
it, „Arbucala, by aſſault, though not without 3 
long ſiege, and great dieulty. But in his return, 
he was put to the height both of his courage and 
of his martial judgment; for all ſuch of the 74 
as were able to bear arms, being made deſperate by 
the ſpoil of their country, with thoſe of Salamanco, 
and of the Olaades, that had eſcaped in the late 
overthrow, joining themſelves with the Toletans, com- 
pounded an army of an hundred thouſand able men, 
and ſtayed Hannibal on the banks of the river Tag, 
which runneth to the ſea by Lisbon in Portiga. 
' Theſe four nations having had experience of Hl 
nibal's invincible courage, and that he never fas 
enemy upon whom he durſt not; IVE charge, Fer 
throughly reſolved that his natural valour would i 
this time Mi leſs neglect the cold advice of Gere 
than at other times it had ſeemed to do, when.t . 
like great occaſion perſwaded him to uſe it. But! 
that ks carat body of cryſtal, chat all me 
h Mm, 5 Aer all the a 


himſa withal an. 
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er by teacheth others, either -how'to ride or drive 7 
him. Wiſe men, though they have fingle heafts 


coffers with double bottorns; which When one lob 
into, being opened, they ſee not all they hold on 
che fudden, and at once. It is true, that this ſub- 
til Carthaginian, when he ſerved under Aſdrubal, 
was, of all the men of mark in the army, the moſt 
adventurous. But that which may beſeem a captain 
or inferior commander, doth not always become a 
chief; though it hath ſometime ſucterded well with 
ſuch great ones, as have been found more fortu- 
nate than Wiſe. At this time, our great man of 
war knew as well how to diſſemble his courage, 
as at other times to make it good. For he with. 
drew himſelf from the river fide, as if fearful to 
ford it, thereby to draw over that great multitude 
from their banks bf advantage. The Spaniards, 
apprehending this in ſuch fort as Hannibal deſi- 
red that they ſhould, thruſt themſelves in fury and 
diſorder into the ſwift ſtream, with a purpoſe 
to charge the Cartbaginians, abandoning (as they 
thought for fear) the defences on the contrary ſide. 
But when Hannibal faw them in their way, and well 
near over, he turned back his elephants to entertain 
them at their landing, and thruſt his horſe-men 
both above and beneath them into the river. Theſe 
carrying a kind of Lance de gay, ſharp at both 
ends, which they held in the midſt of the ſtaff, had 
ſach an advantage over the foot that were in the ri- 
ver, under their ſtrokes, clattered together, and 


| unable to move or ſhift their bodies as on firm 
| ground, that they flew all thoſe (in a manner) with- 
- out reſiſtance, which were already entered into the 
water, and purſued the reſt, that fled like men 
f amazed, with ſo great a ſlaughter, as from that day 
e forward there was not any Spaniard on that fide the 
e river of Iberus (the Saguntines excepted) that had 
. 


the daring to lift up their hands agaifiſt the Cartha- 


IC ginians. 4 EW AT + "od 
it The Saguntines perceiving the danger towards 
a- 


them, cried before they were hurt. 5 They ſent 
ambaſſadors to Rome, and bemoaned themſelves, 


7 as likely to ſuffer that which afterwards they ſuf- 
he fered indeed, only becauſe of their alliance and 
n. friendſhip with this honourable city, which the 
y Carthaginians hated. This tale moved the ſenate, 
aſt but much more a report, that Saguntum was al- 
on ready beſieged. Heteupon ſome cry out chat war 
ter ſhould be proclaimed by land and ſea; as alſo, 
4 that the two conſuls ſhould be ſent with armies, 
rn, the one into Spain, the other into Afric. But 
ind others went more Roman-like to work, and car- 
chi ried it. So it was only concluded, that ambaſſa- 


dors ſhould be ſent into Spain to view the ſtate of 
their confederates, which were indeed none o- 
ther than the Saguntiner. For if Hannibal in- 
tended war againſt Nome, it was likely that he 
would give them, ere it were long, a more plau- 
lible occaſion to take arms againſt him :"if he Had 
no ſuch purpoſe, yet would it be in their power t 
determine what they liſted chemſelves, upon the 
e port of theſe ambaſſadors ; and this their gravity, 
in being not too raſh at firſt, would ſerye to coun- 
tenance their following decree. Of: theſe ambaſſa- 
dors Liby reports, that they found "Hannibal be- 
tore gaguntum, but could not get audience of him, 
and therefore went to C arthage, Where alſo they 
were not regarded nor heard, Rat Fh , an 
hiſtorian of fincerity leſs queſtionable,” tells, that 
they found him at Cafthagena, alid had conference 
with him, though ſuch as Tek them doubtful. This 
1s more agreeable to. the reſt of Hanniba!s whole 
courſe; * And ſurely we might wonder, Why the 
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Carthaginizns Thould afperwards admit a more per- 
tor) atbafage” (4 Ey confeſſuch) and fill 
to diſputation about'the cdVenants of pete, Af che) 
had rejected that which was ſent upon none 
pretence than prevention of War. 
Whilſt the ambaſſadors pe ſſed to and fro, Hau- 
nibal prepared not only his forces, but ſome Ro- 
man pretences "againſt Saguntum. He foutid but 
Mamertints, or people that fhould do as the MA. 
mertines in Sicjly' had done for the Romans, ahd 
implore his help againſt the Saguntines. Theſe 
were the Turdetani, a nation 'adjoining to Sagun- 
ram, and having many quarrels with them (As 
happens commonty among neighbours) of which 
Hannibal himſelf had hitched ſome. Finding 
therefore ſuch an occaſion; whatſoever it was, as 
made him able to ſay, that the Saguntines had firſt 
voked him ere he meddled with them; he made 
o more ado but fat down with his whole power 
before their town. He was now more ſecure than 
he had formerly been of his own citizens; for that 
they had not entertained the Roman ambaſſadors 
with any trembling reyerence, as of late years they 
nll tren wart. 'Neverthaleſs, He vras gad of any 
handſome colour to ſhadow his actions; not only 
becauſe the war, which he ſo much deſired,” was 
hot proclaimed ; but that he might not be checked 
in his courſe as an open enemy, before he could 
ſ& foot in /taly. The Romans had the like, tho? 
contrary defire. They were = of the quarrel; 
as hoping, that Carthage, with all thereto belong- 
ing, ſhould thereby in ſhort ſpace become their 
own. Yet” were they not haſty to threaten before 
they were ready to ſtrice; but meant to tempo- 
tize, until they had an arnih in teadineſs to be ſeftt 
into Spain, Were they thought to make Saguntum 
the ſeat of the war. i 6010 C3: 11 in 9 | 
In the mean while, Demetrius Pharins, whom 
the Romans had made king over a great part of 
Ora, rebelled againſt ' them; either for that he 
zund himſelf over-ftraitly tied up by them with 
hard conditions, or rather becauſe he was of an 
unthankful diſpoſition. | The commotion of the 
Gauls, and afterwards' the fame of the C art hagi- 
Wan war, emboldened Mit to defpiſe his benefac- 
tors and patrons, whom he oughit to have defended 
hd hdd in all perils, ech WAN the hazdret ef his 
whole eſtate, which he had received of their gift. 
But he was a traitor to his own queen, and there- 
fore dealt according to his kind, with thoſe that 
had rewarded him for being fach. Firſt, he built 
ſhips, and ſpoiled the iſles of Greece, againſt the 
covenants to which he was bound. Then he ad- 
ventured further, and feized upon ſome places that 
the Romans kept in their OwWI Hands. If he had 
begun ſooner, or rather if he had ſtay' d ſomt what 
longer, he right habe Tped better. For the bu⸗ 
figels with the Gauls was ended; with Hannibal 
not throughly TR: when he declared himſelf, 
by his doings, an enemy, and was vanquiſhed. 
1 Roman .conſul, Emiliur, was ſent againſt him; 
who in ſeven days won the ſtrong town of Dima- 
Tum, and thereby brought ſuch © terror upon the 
Country round about, that' ambaſſadors were ſent 
from all places to yield themſelves, without put- 
ting him to further pains: only the city of Bha- 
VVV 
which he might have done long, if the Hotcheaded 
rebel had not been too fooliſh. Emilia landed a 
great part of lis ary in the ile of Pharus by 
night, and "beſtowed them in covert, preſenting 
ühlt dat "text "morning win twenty ſüps before 
the town, and offering do force the hayen. De- 
mebrius With all his power ifſued but againſt 'the 
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ping ready 


had good cauſe to be angry 


1 


conſul, and was ſoon intercluded from. the town. by 
thoſe that lay in ambuſh. Wherefore he fled away, 
through by-paths to a creek, where he had ſhip, 
F 
ing all his eſtate unto them of whoſe liberality he 
This buſineſs, though it were. ſoon diſpatched, 
yet prevented it not the fiege of Saguntum, before 
which Hannibal fat down, ere Emilius was landed 
in /ilyria, In the beginning of the ſiege the Car- 
thaginians were much diſcouraged, by reaſon of the 
brave fallies made by the Saguntines; in one of 
which their general received a dangerous wound in 
the thigh, -that cauſed him to lie many days una- 
ble to move. Nevertheleſs he was not unmi 
of his work. in the mean while, but gave order to 
raiſe certain moveable towers, that might equal 
thoſe which were built on the walls of the city, 
and to prepare to batter the curtains, and make a 
breach. Theſe being finiſhed and apply'd, had 
ſoon wrought their effect. A great and large 
breach was made by the fall of divers towers, and 
a great length of wall, wherein an hot aſſault was 
given; but it was ſo well ſuſtained by the Sagun- 
tines, as the Carthaginians were not only beaten 
from the breach, and out of ſome ground within 
the town, which upon the firſt fury they had won 
but they were purſued even to their own trenches 
and camp. Nevertheleſs the Carthaginian army, 
wherein were about an hundred and fifty thouſand 
men, did ſo weary the townſmen with continual 
travail, that at length it got within the walls; and 
was only hindred from taking full poſſeſſion of the 


8 
% 


city, by ſome counter-works of the Saguntines, that 


were alſo ready to be won. In this extremity there 
was one Alcon a Saguntine, that conveyed himſelf 
out of the town, to treat with Hannibal for ſome 
accord. But the conditions which the Carthagi- 
nian offered were fo ſevere, and without all com- 
paſs of honour, as Alcon durſt not return to pro- 
pound them to his countrymen. For Hannibal 
demanded all that they had, gold, ſilver, plate, 
and other riches within the city; yea, the city it- 
ſelf to be abandoned by the citizens; promiſing, 
that he would aſſign ſome other place for their 
habitation; not allowing them to carry out with 
them any other thing wherewith to ſuſtain them- 
ſelves, than the cloaths on their backs; or other 
arms to defend them, than there nails and teeth. 
Vet might they far better have ſubmitted themſelves 


unto this miſerable appointment (ſeeing thereby they 


might have enjoyed their lives, and ſaved the ho- 
nour of their wives and daughters) than to have 
reſted at the diſcretion of the conqueror, as ſoon 
after they did ; by whom their wives and daugh- 
ters were deflowered before their own faces, and 
all put to ſword that were above fourteen years of 
age. For it was a 27. comfort, which a great 
number of them took, when not daring to fight, 
and fell their blood at the deareſt rate, they ſhut 
themſelves up like moſt wretched creatures in their 
own houſes, and therein burnt themſelves with all 
they had, ſo dying unrevenged. The treaſures 
found in Saguntum, which were very great, Han- 
nibal kept, therewith to pay his army: the ſlayes 
and other booty he divided among his ſoldiers, re- 
ſerving ſome things of choice, wherewith to pre- 


ſent his friends at Carthage, and to animate them 


unto the war. | FEM Ts. 

- Theſe tidings exceedingly vexed the Romans, who 
y at their own ſlownels, 
in forbearing to ſend help unto the Saguntines, that 
held out eight months, looking ſtill for ſuccour, 


but in vain. Wherefore they determined to repair 
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to have dealt plainly, and to have all 


end they. ſent ambaſſadors again to Carthage, de. 
manding only,  bether..it were by. general conſent 
and allowance of the Carthaginians, that Hannibal 
had mad war upon Saguntum; which, if they 
granted (as it ſeemed, they would) then to ge 
them defiance. Hereunto anſwer was made in the 
ſenate of Carthage, to this effect. That this their 
ſecond embaſſage, howſoever qualified with mild 
$a 30 2 U than the former. 

or in they only required juſtice againſt Hax. 
niba!; but in This _ very ſtate and common. 
wealth of Carthage was urged to plead guilty, or 
not guilty. But (ſaid the Carthaginian Tpeaker) 
whether the general of our army in Spain, in be. 
ſieging Saguntum, have only followed his own | 
counſel, or whether he did it by direction from 
us, it is not the queſtion which the Romans ought 
to aſk us. That which is indeed worthy exami. 


nation or diſpute, is; Mbeiber it were lawful or 


unlawful for Hannibal to do as he hath done. For it 
belongs to us to call our own commanders in queſtion, 
and to puniſh them according to their faults and 
errors; to you, to challenge us, if we have done 
any thing contrary to our late league and contract. 
It is true, that in our negotiation with Lufatins the 
conſul, the allies of both nations were compre. 
hended ; but the Saguntines were not then of your 
allies, and therefore no parties to the peace then 
made; for of your allies in the future, or of ours, 
there was no diſpute. As touching the laſt agree- 
ment between you and A/arubal, wherein you will 
ſay, that the Saguntines were comprehended by 
name; it is you that have taught us how to an. 
ſwer that particular. For whatſoever you found in 
the treaty between us and Luctatius, to your own 
diſadvantage, you caſt it upon your conſuPs pre. 
ſumption, as promiſing thoſe things for 9 
had no warrant from the ſenate and people of Rome, 
If then it be lawful for the Romans to diſavow the 
actions of their conſuls and commanders, conclu- 
ding any thing without punctual and preciſe war- 
rant, the ſame liberty may we alſo aſſume, and 
hold ourſelves no way bound in honour to perform 
thoſe bargains which Aſdrubal hath made for us, 
without our commandment and conſent. : 

This was an impertinent anſwer, and little bet- 
ter than a mere cavil. For Luctatius the conſul, 


in his treaty of peace with the Carthaginians, had 
. expreſly referred the allowance thereof to the peo- 


ple of Rome. It had been therefore much better 
have alledged, that 
after this league was made and confirmed on both 
parts, it was broken by the Romans, in robbing 
the Carthaginians of the iſle of Sardinia, and with- 
al of twelve hundred talents ; which perjury . the 
ſtate of Carthage, being now grown able, would 
revenge with open war. As for the Saguntine,, 
it little ſkilled that the Romans had admitted them 
into confederacy, and forthwith inſerted their names 
into the treaty of peace with Aſdrubal; ſeeing that 


the treaty with Aſdrubal, and all other -buſineb 


between Rome and Carthage, following the violence 
and breach of peace, in taking away Fardinis, 


were no better than Roman injuries, as implying 


this commination ; Do whatſoever we require, ell 


will we make war, without regard of our 64 


vbich we have already broken. 


But this, the Carthaginians did not all doe, for 
getting, in heat of contention (as. Polybius takes: it 


the beſt of their plea. Yet, fince Livy. himſel 


doth remember and acknowledge, that the taking 


of Sardinia from the Carthaginians, did inflam* 


the ſpirit of Amilcar with deſire of revenge; 5 
een a TY J+:i%k LNTES * ma) 
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| reaſonably think, that the mention of this in- 
nn es Geri 
as for that it was not thought convenient, by 'rip- 
up ſuch ancient matter of „to ſhew 
ok: the war, now towards, had leng been thought 
upon, and like to be made wich extraordinary 
ck, in other manner than heretofore. In con- 
cluſion, the Carthaginian ſenate moved the Romas 
ambaſſadors to deliver unto them in plain terms 
* far which they had long determined againſt 
them: as for the Saguntines, and the confining of 
their armies within Thernus, thoſe were but their 
pretences. Whe 9; Fabius gathering up the 
{kirt of his gown, as if ſomewhat had been laid in 
the hollow thereof, made this ſhort feply: T have 
here (quoth he) in my gown-ſkirt both peace and 
war; make you (my maſters of the ſenate) election 
of theſe two, which of them you like beſt, and 
purpoſe to embrace. Hereat all cried” out at once; 
Even whieh of them you yourſelf have a fancy to 
offer us. Marry then (quoth Fabius) take the war, 
and ſhare it among you. Which all the aſſembly 
willingly accepted. eee e 1 
Tis was gain dealing. To wrangle about Pre- 
tences, when each part had reſolved to make war, 
it was merely frivolous. For all theſe diſputes of 
breach of peace have ever been maintained by the 
party unwilling, or unable to ſuſtain the war. The 
ruſty ſword and the empty purſe do always plead 
performance of covenants. been fe 
kings or ſtates in the world that have otherwiſe 
underſtood the obligation of a treaty, than with 
the condition of their own advantage; and com- 
monly (ſeeing peace between ambitious princes and 
ſtates, is but a kind of breathing) the beſt adviſed 
have rather begun with the fword than with the 
trumpet, So dealt the Arragonoit with che French in 
Naples ; Henry II. of France, with the Imprrialiſts, 
when he wrote to Briſac, to ſurprize as many places 
as he could ere the war broke out; Don Fobn, 
with the Netherlands, and Philip II. of Spain, with 
the Engliſh, when in the great imbargo' he took all 
our ſhips and goods in his porte. 
But Hannibal, beſides the preſent ftrength of 
Carthage, and the common feeling of injuries re- 
ceived from theſe enemies, had another private and 
hereditary deſire, that violently carried him againſt 
the Romans. His father Amilcar, at what time he 
did facrifice, being ready to take his journey into 
Spain, had ſolemnly bound him by oath, to purſue 
them with immortal hatred, and to work them all 
poſſible miſchief, as ſoon as he ſhould be a man, 
and able. Hannibal was then about nine years old 
when his father cauſed him to lay his hand upon 
the altar and make this vow; ſo that it was no 
marvel, if the impreſſion were ftrong in him, 
That it is inhuman to bequeath hatred in this 
fort, as it were by legacy, it cannot be denied. 
| Yet for mine own part, I do not much doubt, but 
that ſome of thoſe Rings with whom we are now 
in peace, have received the like charge from their 
predeceſſors, that as ſoon as their coffers ſhall be 
full, they ſhall declare themſelves enemies to the 
People of England. V 


gan 


Hannibal zakes order for the defence 


0 Spain, and 
Africa. w 


His journey. into Italy. 


W AR being thus proclainied, Hannibal re- 
| ſolved not to put up his tword which he 
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oſes of thoſe that ſent them, and the worſt. 
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had drawn againſt the Sagvnlines, until be hag 
there with opened his paſſage unto the gates o 
Rome. 80 began che ſecond Panic war; ſecond 
to note that ever the ſenate and people of "Rome 
ſuſtained." Hannibal Wintered at Carthagetia,” Whete 
he licenſed his Spaniſ foldters to viſit thei friends, 
and - refreſh themſelves againſt the ſpring.” In the 
mean While, he gave inſtructions to his brother 4 
drabal for the government of Spain in his ab- 
ſence.- He alſo took order to ſend a great ma- 
ny troops of Spaniards into Africa, to equal the 
numbers of Africans formerly drawn into Sal; 
to the end, that ſo the one nation might remain as 
pledges and gages for the other. Of the Spa- 
ntards, he tranſported into Aſricd thirteen thou- 
fand eight hundred and fifty foot, and twelve hun- 
dred horſe; alſo eight hundred lingers of the 
* Baleares. Beſides theſe, he ſelected four thou- 
fand foot, all young men, and of quality, out of 
the beſt cities of Spain, which he appointed to be 
garriſon'd in Carthage itfelf, not ſo much in re- 
ard of their forces, as that they might ſerve for 
Poltugerz for among thoſe four thoufand, the beſt 
of the Fpaniſh citizens, and thoſe that fwayed moſt 
in their ſeveral ſtates, had their ſons or kinſmen. 
He alſo left with his brother, to guard the coaſts 
and ports, fifty and ſeven gallies, whereof thirty 
ſeven were preſently armed and appointed for the 
war, Of Africans atid other nations ſtrangers, he 
left with him above twelve thoufand foot, and 
two thouſand horfe, beſides one and twenty ele- 
phants. . | | 
Having in this fort taken order for the defence 
of Spain and Africa, he ſent diſcoverers before 
him to view the paſſages of the Pyrenean moun- 
tains, and of the Alpe. He alſo ſent ambaſſadors 
to the mountaincers of the Pyrenees, and to the 
Gals, to obtain a quiet paſſage, that he might 
bring his army entire into Italy, and not be com- 
pelled to 'diminifh his forces by any war in the 
way, till he came to encounter the Romans. His 
ambaſſadors” and difcoverers being returned with 
good ſatisfaction 3 in the beginning of the ſpring 
e paſs'd over the river of Iberus, with an army con- 
ſifting of fourſcore and ten thouſand foot, and 
twelve thouſand horſe. All thoſe parts of Spain, 
into which he had not entered before, he now ſub- 
dued; and appointed Hanno (not that old enemy 
of his houſe, who fat ſtill at Carthage) to govern 
Spain on the eaſt-fide of Jherus, to whom he left 
an army of ten thouſand toor, and one thouſand 
horſe. Being arrived at the borders of Spain, 
ſome of his Spaniſh ſoldiers returned home, with- 
out afking leave; which that others might not 
alſo do or attempt, he courteouſly diſmiſſed many 
more that ſeemed willing to be gone. Hereby it 
came to paſs, that the journey ſeemed the leſs te- 
dious unto ' thoſe that accompanied him, as being 
not inforced by compulſion. With the reſt of his 
army, conſiſting now but of fifty thouſand foot, 
and nine thouſand horſe, he paſgd the Pyrenees, and 
entred into Gaul. He found the Ganls that bor- 
dered upon Spain ready in arms to forbid his en- 
trance into their country; but won them, with 
gentle ſpeech, and rich preſents that he beſtowed 
upon their leaders, to favour his expedition. So 
without any moleſtation he came to the bank of 
Rhodanus ; where dwelt, on each fide of the river, 
a people called Yolcz. Theſe were unacquainted 
with the cauſe of his coming, and therefore ſought | 
to keep him from paſſing over the water. But he 
was greatly aſſiſted by ſome of thoſe Gals that in- 
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habited on the weſt- ſide of Rhodanus, to wit, by R The firſt which they at. 
thoſe of Viuaretæ and Lionnois. For although mas tempted, were the Yolſcians, a people in Spain; 
ny of them had- tranſported themſelves and their from whom, in open aſſembly, they received by 
425 into the c of Daupbine, thinking to one that ſpake for the reſt, this uncomfortable an. 
1 end the further bank againſt him; yet ſuch as ſwer: With what faith (faith he) can ye Roman; 
1 remained, being very deſirous to free their country E us to value your alliance, or to preſer it 
kl of ſo many ill gueſts; were better pleaſed, to have before the friendſhip of the Cartbaginians ;. ſeeing 
bY their countrymen well beaten, which had abandon- we are taught by the example of the Saguntines, 
= ed them, than to have their own. ſtore of corn and to be more wiſe than ſo? For they, relying on 
1 | cattle waſted, by the long ſtay of ſo great an ar- your faith and promiſed aſſiſtance, have been ur. 
iN | my as lay upon them, For which reaſon they terly rooted out, and deſtroyed by the Carthaging. 

helped him to make boats, informed him of ano- ans; whom they might elſe have held their aſſu- 
ther more eaſy paſſage higher up the river, and red friends, and good neighbours, as we, and other 
lent him — When the veſſels for tranſporta- the people of Spain, have found them. Ve 
y tion of his army were in readineſs, he ſent Hanno, therefore be gone, with this reſolution from u 
"BY the ſon of Bomilcar, up the river; himſelf in the that for our you (and, ſo I think, I may anſwer 
1 mean while making countenance to enter the ford for the reſt of our countrymen) the Romans hence: 
J. below. The end of this labour was, that Hanno, forth are not to expect any kindneſs at our hands; 
f charging the Gauls unawares upon their own ide, who are reſolved, never to make account of their 
and Hannibal, at the ſame time, paſſing the river . nor amity, From the Yo//cians, the am- 
in their faces, the further bank was won, though baſſadors took their way towards the Gaul; uſing 
. with ſome difficulty, and the enemies diſperſed. their beſt arguments to perſwade them not to ſuffer 
Yet was he greatly troubled in conveying over his the Carthaginians to pais into Italy, through their 
elephants, who marvellouſly feared the water. He territory : and withal greatly glorifying them- 
was therefore driven to make raffs of trees, and ſelves, their ſtrength, and large dominion. But 
cover them with earth and turf; whereof he faſten - the Gauls laugh'd them to ſcorn, and had hardly the 
ed one to each bank, that might ſerve as a bridge, patience to hear them ſpeak. For ſhall we - (faid 
to and from another of the ſame fort, but looſe, one of their princes) by reſiſting Hannibal's paſſage 
upon which the beaſts were towed over. into Italy, entertain a war which is not meant to 
Having paſt this firſt brunt, and overcome both be made againſt us? Shall we hold the war among 
the rage of the river, and of thoſe that defended our ſelves, and in our own territory, by force, 
it, he was viſited by the princes of the Gauls Ci- which marcheth with a ſpeedy pace from us, to- 
/alpines, that inhabited Piedmont and Milan, who wards our ancient enemies ? Have the. Romans de- 
lately had revolted from the Romans. Theſe in- ſerved ſo well of us, and the Carthaginians ſo ill, 
formed him of the paſſages of the Alps, that they that we ſhould ſet fire on our own houſes, to faye 
were not ſo difficult as common report made theirs from burning? No, we know it well, that 
them, and from theſe he received guides, with the Romans have already forced ſome nations of 
many other encouragements. All which notwith- ours, out of their proper territory and inheritance ; 
ſtanding ; he found himſelf extremely incumbered and conſtrained others, as free as themſelves, to pay 
by the Savoyards;z and loſt, both of his carriages them tribute. We will not therefore make the Car- 
and of his Carthaginians, more than willingly he zhaginians our enemies, who have no ways yet of- 
would, or had formerly thought that he ſhould. fended us, nor we them. | | 
For he was twice mainly affailed by them before With this unpleaſing anſwer the ambaſſadors re- 
he could recover the plain, countries on the other turned home; carrying no good news, of friends 
ſide, And whereas this journey over the moun- likely to help them; but rather ſome aſſurance 
tains coſt him fifteen days travel, he was every day, from the people of Maſſilia, which were confede- 
more or leſs, not only charged by thoſe mountal- rates with Rome, that the Gauls were determined 
neers, but withal extremely beaten with grievous to take part with. their enemy. Of this inclination, 
weather and ſnow ; it being the beginning of win- the Ciſalpine Gauls gave haſty proof. For when 
ter when he began and overcame this paſſage. But the news was brought into Itah, that the Carths- 
the fair and fertile plains, which were now ready ginians had paſſed /berus, and were on the way to- 
to receive them, with the aſſiſtance and conduct of wards Rome; this alone ſufficed to ſtir up the Bey, 
the Ciſalpine Gauls, who by their proper forces and Inſubrians, againſt the Romans. Theſe people 
had fo often invaded the Roman territory, gave were lately offended at the plantation of new K.. 
them great comfort and encouragement to go on; man colonies, at Cremona and Placentia, within 
having nothing elſe of difficulty remaining, but their territories. Relying therefore upon the Cor 
that which from the beginning they made account rhaginian ſuccour, which they ſuppoſed to be nov 
to overcome by their proper valour and reſolution ; at hand, they laid aſide all regard of thoſe hoſtages, 
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namely, the Roman armies and reſiſtance. which they had given to the Romans, and fell up- 
p on the new colonies, The towns it ſeems thut 
$-B-Gn Fo bk they could not win; for Hannibal ſhortly. aft 


1 1 failed to get them. But they forced the Rom 
thw the Romans in vain ſolicited the Spaniards = ; y : ; 
and Gauls to take their _ The obs of e ga (who belike EF abroad in * = 
the Ciſalpine Gauls againſt the Romans. try) to fly to Modena, where they beſieged t | 
The ſiege of Modena had continued ſome mul 
7 HE countries of Spain and Gaul, through time; when the Gauls, having little {kill in al- 
which the Cartbaginians marched thus far, faulting cities, waxed weary, and ſeemed -defiro» 

had been ſolicited before by the ſame Roman am- to have peace, and to come to ſome good a 
baſſadors, who had denounced the war at Carthage. with the Romans. This they did of purpoſe 1 
Theſe, as they were inſtructed by the ſenate, took draw on ſome meeting; that they might there 
Spain in their way homeward from Carthage, with lay hand upon the Roman deputies, thereby to fe. 
a purpoſe to draw into the Roman alliance as ma- deem their hoſtages, in way of exchange. And! 
ny of the cities and princes as they could; at leaſt fell out, in part, according to their wiſh. For te 


to diſſwade them from contracting any friendſhip Romans ſent out ambaſſadors to treat with 1 * 
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Chap. II. 
le, the pretor, who lay in theſe quarters with 
an army, hearing this outrage, marched in all haſte 
do the relief of the beſieged. But the Gauls, ha- 
ving laid a ſtrong ambuſh in a wood joining to 
the way, fell upon the pretor ſo opportunely, as he 
was utterly overthrown, and all his followers left 


dead in the place; a few excepted, that recovered, 


by faſt running, a little village, but defenſible, up- 


on the river of Po. When this was heard at Rome, 
C. Attilius, another of the pretors, was haſtily ſent 
to retieve the beſieged; with a legion, and five 
thouſand of the Roman aſſociates ; which forces 
were taken out of the conſuls army, and ſupplied 

a new levy. 2 | 
Th the Gaul were too raſh and. haſty ; ſo were 
the Romans too flow, and indeed too ill-adviſed, 
in the beginning of this war. They were not per- 
ſwaded, that Carthage, which had almoſt ſervilel 
endured ſo many indignities, in time of the late 

ace; would be ſo brave and couragious on the 
ſudden, as to attempt the conqueſt of Italy it ſelf. 
Wherefore they appointed one of their conſuls, to 
make war in Spain, the other in Afric reſting ſe- 
cure of all danger at home. Titus Sempronius took 
his way toward Afric, with an hundred and fixty 
Quin ueremes, or gallies, of five to an oar, which 
preparation may ſeem to threaten even the city of 
Carthage, to which it ſhall not come near. P. Cor- 
nelius Scipio, the other conſul, made all poſſible 


= haſte, by way of Genoa, into Provence ; and uſed 


ſach diligence, having the wind alſo favourable, 
as in five days he recovered Maſſilia. There he 
was advertiſed, of Hannibal's having paſſed the ri- 
ver of Rhodanus, whom he thought to have found 
buſy yet a while in Spain. Hannibal had alſo 
news of the conſuls arrival; whereof he was nei- 
ther glad nor ſorry, as not meaning to have to do 
with him. Each of them ſent forth ſcouts, to diſco- 
ver the others number and doings : Hannibal, about 


= five hundred Numidians-; Scipio, three hundred of 


his better appointed Roman horſe. . Theſe met and 
fought, and the Numidians were beaten ; yet could 
not the Romans greatly brag, having ſlain only two 
hundred, and loſt of their own, one hundred and 
forty. But when Scipio drew near, to have met 
with the Carthaginians, he found, they were gone 
three days before; and that (as he then found aſſu- 
redly true) with an intent to look upon the walls of 
Rome. This interrupted his intended voyage into 
Spain. Nevertheleſs he ſent away thither his bro- 
ther Cn. Cornelius Scipio, with the greateſt part of 
the fleet and army, to try what might be done againſt 


Aſarubal and the other Carthaginian lieutenants in 


that country. He himſelf, taking with him a few 


choice bands, returned by ſea to Piſa ; and fo paſ- 
ling through Tu/cany to Lombardy, drew together 


the broken troops of Manlius and Attilius, that late- 
ly had been beaten by the Gauls : with which for- 
ces he made head againſt the enemy, thinking to 
find him over-laboured, with travel of his painful 
journey. 1 


Sor. IV. 


Scipio the Roman conſul overcome by Hannibal at 
Licinum. Both of the Roman conſuls beaten by 
Hannibal, in a great battel at Trebia. 


"IVE months Hannibal had ſpent in his tedi- 

ous journey from Carthagena 3 what great 
muſter he could make, when he had paſſed the Alps, 
1s not eaſily found. Some reckon his foot at an 
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hundred thouſand, and his horſe at twenty thou- 
ſand ; others report them to have been only twenty 
thouſand foot, and ſix hundred horſe. Hannibal 
himſelf, in his monument which he raiſed, in the 
temple of Juno Lucina, agreeth with the latter 
ſum, Yet the Gauls, Ligurians, and others that 
joined with him, are likely to have mightily in- 
creaſed his army in ſhort ſpace. But when he 
marched eaſtward from the banks of Rhodanus, he 
had with him eight and thirty thouſand foot, and 
eight thouſand horſe; of which all, ſave thoſe re- 
membred by himſelf in the inſcription of his altar 
in June 's temple, are like to have periſhed, by diſ- 
eaſes, enemies, rivers, and mountains; which miſ- 


chiefs had devoured, each, their ſeveral ſhares. 


Having newly paſſed the Alps, and ſcarce re- 
freſhed his wearied army in the country of Pied- 
mont; he ſought to win the friendſhip of the * Tan- 


y. rim, who lay next in his way. But the Taurini 


held war at that time with the [u/ubrians, which 
were his good friends; and refuſed (perhaps for the 
ſame cauſe) his amity. Wherefore he aſſaulted 
their town, and won it by force in three days. 
Their ſpoil ſerved well to hearten his army; and 
their calamity, to terrify the neighbour places. So 
the Gauls, without more ado, fell unto. his ſide : 
many for fear (many alſo for good-will, accordi 
to their former inclination. This diſpoſition ran 
through the whole country : which joined, or was 
all in a readineſs to join with the Carthaginians ; 
when the news of Scipio the conſul's dls made 
ſome to be more adviſed than the reſt. The name 
of the Romans was terrible in thoſe quarters; what 
was in the Carthaginians, experience had not yet 
laid open. Since therefore the Roman conſul was 
already gotten through the moſt defenſible paſſa- 
ges, ere any ſpeech had been heard of his approach: 
many fat ſtil} for very fear, who elſe would fain 
have concluded a league with theſe new-come 
friends; and ſome, for greater ſear, offered their 
ſervice againſt the Carthaginians, whom neverthe- 
leſs they had wiſhed well to ſpeed. 

This wavering affection of the province,  where- 
into they were, entered, made the two generals ha- 
ſten to the trial of a battel. Their meeting was at 
Ticinum, now called Pavia ; where each of them 
wondered at the other's expedition: Hannibal think- 
ing it ſtrange, that the conful whom he had left 
behind him on the other fide of the Alps, could 
meet him in the face, before he had well warmed 
himſelf in the plains; Scipio admiring the ſtrange 
adventure of paſſing thoſe mountains, and the great 
ſpirit of his enemy. Neither were the ſenate at 
Rome little amazed at HannibaPs ſucceſs, and ſud- 


den arrival. Wherefore they diſpatched a meſſen- 


ger in all haſte unto Sempronius, the other conſul, 
that was then in Sicily, giving him to underſtand 
hereof: and letting him further know, that where- 
as he had been directed to make the war in Africa, 
it was now their pleaſure that he ſhould forbear to 
proſecute any ſuch attempt, but that he ſhould re- 
turn the army, under his charge, with all poſlible 
ſpeed, to fave [taly it ſelf. According to this or- 
der, Sempronius ſent off his fleet from Lilybeum, 
with direction to land the army at Ariminum, a 
port town not far from Ravenna; quite another 
way from Carthage, whither he was making haſte. 
In the mean whule, Scipio and Hannibal were come 
ſo near, that fight they muſt, ere they could part 
aſunder. Hereupon, both of them prepared the 
minds of their ſoldiers, by the beſt arguments they 
had: unto which Hannibal added the rhetoric of 


ee drvelt about Turin, a goodly city, now ſaljelb unto the duke of Savoy; <vhich from them took the name of Auguſta Taurinorum. 
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a preſent example, that he ſhewed upon certain pri- 
ſoners of the * which he brought along 
with him, fitted for the purpoſe, into ran. For: 
' theſe, having been no leſs miſerably fettered and 
chained, than ſparingly fed; and withal fo often” 


ſcourged on their naked bodies, as nothing was 


more in their deſire, than to be delivered from their 
miſeries by any kind of t death, were brought 
into the middle of the army; where it was openly' 
demanded, which of them would fight hand to 
hand with ſome other of his companions, till the 
one of them were flain, with condition, being the 
victor, to receive his liberty, and ſome ſmall re- 
ward. This was no fooner propounded, than all 
of them together accepted the offer. Then did 
Hannibal cauſe his lots to be caſt, which of them 
ſhould enter the liſt, with ſuch weapons, as the 
chieftains of the Gauls were wont to uſe in ſingle 
combats. Every one of theſe unhappy men wiſh- 
ed, that his own lot might ſpeed ; whereby it ſhould 
at leaſt be his good fortune, to end his miſeries by 
death, if not to get a reward by victory. That 
couple, whoſe good hap it was to be choſen, fought 
reſolvedly : as rather deſiring, than fearing death; 
and having none other hope, than in vanquiſhing. 
Thus were ſome few couples matched, it {killed 
not how equally : for all theſe poor creatures were 
willing, upon whatſoever uneven terms, to rid 
themſelves out of ſlavery. The ſame affection that 
was in theſe combatants, and in their fellows which 
beheld them, wrought alſo upon the Carthagini- 
ans, for whom the ſpectacle was ordained. For 
they deemed happy, not only him, that by win- 
ning the victory had gotten his liberty, together 
with an horſe and armour, but even him alſo, who 
being ſlain in fight, had eſcaped that miſerable 
condition, unto which his companions were return- 
ed. Their general perceiving what impreſſion this 
dumb ſhew had wrought in them, began to ad- 
moniſh them of their own condition, ſpeaking to 
this effect: That he had laid before them an exam- 
ple of their own eſtates: ſeeing the time was at 
hand, wherein they were all to run the ſame for- 
tune, that theſe ſlaves had dbne ; all to live victo- 
rious and rich; or all to die, or (which theſe pri- 
ſoners eſteemed far more grievous) to live in a per- 
petual ſlavery : that none of them all, in whom 
was common ſenſe, could promiſe to himſelf any 
hope of lite by flight; ſince the mountains, the ri- 
vers, the great diſtance from their own countries, 
and the purſuit of mercileſs enemies, muſt needs re- 
trench all ſuch impotent imaginations. He there- 
fore prayed them to remember, that they, who had 
even now praiſed the fortune both of the victor, 
and of the vanquiſhed, would make it their own 
caſe ; ſeeing that there was never any in the world, 
appointed with ſuch a reſolution, that had ever 
been broken, or beaten by their enemies. On the 
contrary, he told them, that the Romans, who were 
to fight upon their own foil, and in view of their 
own towns; who knew as many ways to fave 
themſelves by flight, as they had bodies of men to 
fight withal, could no way entertain ſuch a reſolu- 
tion as theirs : ſeeing the ſame neceſſity (to which 
nothing ſeems impoſſible) did no way preſs them, 
or conftrain them. In this ſort did Hannibal, with 
one ſubſtantial argument, that there was no mean 
between victory and death, encourage his compani- 
ons. For (ſaith a great captain of France) la com- 
modite de la retraicte advance la fuite; the commodity 
of a retreat doth greatly advance a flat running 
away. | A 8 
Scipio, on the other ſide, after that he had given 
order for the laying of a bridge over the river of 
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Nicinus, did tot "need; to uſe the beſt argumehg 


of being trodden down by the enemy's horſe. 


Wherefore he adventured himſelf ſo far, that he fe- 


and reaſons he ebuld to encourage the army he led: 
putting them in mind of the great conqueſts and 
victories of their anceſtors ; againſt how many na. 
tions they had prevailed, and over how many 
princes their enemies they had triumphed. - As for 
this army commanded by Hannibal, although it 
were enough to tell them, that it was no better than 
of Carthaginians, whom in their late war they had 
ſo often beaten by land and ſea; yet he prayed them 
withal to conſider, that at this time it was not only 
ſo diminiſhed in numbers, as it rather ſeemed à 
troop of brigants and thieves, than an army likely 
to encounter the Romans; but ſo weather-beaten, 
and ſtarved, as neither the men nor horſes had 
ſtrength or courage to ſuſtain the firſt charge that 
ſhould be given upon them. Nay (ſaid he) ye your 
ſelves may make judgment what daring they have 
now remaining, after ſo many travels and miſeries; 
ſeeing when they were in their beſt ſtrength, after 
they had paſſed the Roay, their horſe-men were 
not only beaten by ours, and driven back to the 
very trenches of their camp, but Hannibal himſelf, 
fearing our approach, ran head-long towards the 
Alps; thinking it a leſs diſhonour! to die there by 
froſt, famine, and precipitation, than by the ſharp 
ſwords of the Romans, which had ſo eften cut down 
his Peope both in Africa, and in Sicily. It was not 
long after this, ere the two generals met, each being 
far advanced before the groſs of his army with his 
horſe; and the Roman having alſo with him ſome 
light-· armed foot, to view the ground, and the ene- 
my*s countenance, When they diſcovered the ap- 
proach one of the other, Scipio lent before him his 
horſemen of the Gazls to begin the fight, and be- 
ſtowing his darters in the void ground between their 
troops, to aſſiſt them; himſelf with his Roman men 
at arms followed ſoftly in good order. The Gauls 
(whether deſirous to try the metal of the Cariba 
ginians, or hoping thereby to get favour of the Re- 
mans) behaved themſelves couragiouſly, and were 
couragioully oppoſed; yet their foot, that ſhould 
have aided them, ſhrank at the firſt brunt, or rather 
fled cowardly away, without caſting a dart, for fear 
This 
notwithſtanding, the Cauls maintained the fight, and 
did more hurt than they received, as preſuming that 
they were well back' d; neither was the conſul unmind- 
ful to relieve them, their hardineſs deſerving his aid, 
and the haſty flight of thoſe that ſnould have ſtood 
by them, admoniſhing him that it was needful. 


ceived a dangerous wound, and had been leſt in the 
lace, if his ſon (afterwards ſurnamed African) 
d not brought him off; though others give the 
honour of this reſcue to a Ligurian ſlave. Whilf: the 
Romans were buſied in helping their conſul, an unex- 
pected ſtorm came driving at their backs, and made 
them look about how to help themſelves. Hannibal 
had appointed his Numidian light-horſe to give upon 
the Romans in flank, and to compaſs them about, 
whilſt he with his men at arms ſuſtained their 
charge, and met them in the face. The Numidian 
performed this very well; cutting in pieces the ſcat. 
tered foot, that ran away at the firſt encounter; and 
then falling on the backs of thoſe, whoſe looks were 
faſtened upon Hannibal and Scipio. By this im- 
preſſion the Romans were ſhuffled together, and rout- 
ed; ſo that they all betook them to their ſpeed, and 

left unto their enemies the honour of the day. 
When Seipio ſaw his horſe-men thus beaten, and 
the reſt of his army thereby greatly diſcouraged, l. 
thought it a point of wiſdom, having loſt ſo mail 
of his fleet upon the firſt puff of the wind, wu 
| | py 
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port with the reſt before the ertremeſt of the 


fore his battel of foot being yet unbroken, he, in a 
manner, ſtole the retreat, and recovered the bridge 
over Ticinus, which he had formerly built. But 
notwithſtanding all the haſte that he made, he left 
ix hundred of his rear behind him, who were the 
laſt that ſhould have paſſed, and ſtaid to break the 
bridge. Herein he followed this rule of a good 
man of war, Si certamen quandoque dubium videa- 
tur, tacitam miles arripiat fugam - fuga enim ali- 
quando laudanda 3 which muſt be underſtood in this 
fort: If a general of an army, by ſome unproſperous 
beginnings, doubt the ſucceſs, or find bis army fearful 
ir wavering, it is more profitable to ſteal a ſafe re- 
ſreat, than to abide the uncertain. event of battel. 

It was two days after ere Hannibal could paſs the 
river, Scipio the whilſt refreſhing his men, and 
eaſing himſelf of his wound in Placentia : but as 
ſoon as Hannibal preſented his army before the town, 
offering battel to the Romans, who durſt not accept 
it, nor iſſue forth of their camp, the Gauls, that 
hitherto had followed Scipio for fear, gathered, out 
of his fear, courage to forſake him. They thought 
that now the long - deſired time was come, in which 
better chieftains and ſoldiers than Aneroeſtus, Brito- 
marus, and Geſſates, were come to help them, if 
they had the hearts to help themſelves. Wherefore 


the ſame night they fell upon the Roman camp, 


wounded, and ſlew many; eſpecially of thoſe guards 
that kept watch at the gate, with whoſe heads in 
their hands they fled over to the Carthaginians, and 
preſented their ſervice, Hannibal received them ex- 
ceeding courteouſly, and diſmiſſed them to their 
own places, as men likely to be of more uſe to him, 
in perſwading the reſt of their nation to become 
his confederates, than in any other ſervice - at the 
preſent. = 
About the fourth watch of the night following, 
the conſul ſtole a retreat, as he had done before ; 
but not with the like eaſe and ſecurity. Hannibal 
had a good eye upon him, and ere he could get far, 
ſent the Numidians after him, following himſelf 
with all his army. That night the Romans had re- 
ceived a great blow, if the Numidians, greedy of 
ſpoil, had not ſtaid to ranſack their camp, and 
thereby given time to all, ſave ſome few in rear, 
that were ſlain or taken, to pals the river of Trebia, 
and fave themſelves, Scipio, being both unable to 
travel by reaſon of his wound, and withal finding 
it expedient to attend the coming of his fellow-con- 
ful, encamps himſelf ſtrongly upon the banks of 
Trebig, Neceſſity required that he ſhould fo do; 
yet this diminiſhed his reputation, for every day 
more and more of the Gauls fell to the Cartbaginian 
fide ; among whom came in the Boij, that brought 


with them the Roman commiſſioners, which they 


had taken in the late inſurrection. They had hi- 
therto kept them as pledges, to redeem their own 
hoſtages ; but now they deliver them up to Hanni- 
bal, as tokens and pledges of their affections towards 
him, by whoſe help they conceived better hope of 
recovering their own men and lands. In the mean 
while Hannibal, being in great ſcarcity of victuals, 
attempted the taking of Claſtidium, a town wherein 
the Romans had laid up all their ſtore and munition : 

t there needed no force, a Brunduſian, Whom the 
Romans had truſted with keeping it, ſold it for a 
ittle money. PO 

The news of theſe diſaſters brought to Rome, 
hlled the ſenate and people rather with a deſire of 
haſty revenge, than any great ſorrow for their loſs 
ores ſeeing that, in a manner, all their foot, 
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brenook him 3 for de ſaw by the lowring morn- yet entire. They therefore halted away Sempronius, 
ing what manner of day it was like to prove: there-- 
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conſiſted; were as 


that was newly arrived, towards Ariminum, where 
the army, by him ſent out of Sicily, awaited his 
coming. He therefore haſted hither, and from 
thence he marched ſpeedily towards his colleague, 
who attended him upon the banks of 77ebia. Both 
the armies being joined in one, the conſuls deviſed 


about that which remained to be done: Sempronius 


receiving from Scipio the relation of what had paſſed 
ſince Hannibal's arrival, the fortune of the late fight, 
and by what error or miſad venture the Romans were 
therein foiled, which Scipio chiefly laid on the revolt 
and treaſon of the Gauls. 

Sempronius, having received from Scipio the ſtate 


of the affairs in thoſe parts, ſought by all means to 


try his fortune with Hannibal, before Scipio were re- 
covered of his wounds, that thereby he might pur- 
chaſe to himſelf the ſole glory of the victory, which 
he had already, in his imagination, certainly ob- 
tained, He allo feared the election of the new con- 
ſuls, his own time being well near expired. But 
Scipio perſwaded the contrary, objecting the unſkil- 
tulneſs of the new-come ſoldiers ; and withal, gave 
him good reaſon to aſſure him, that the Gauls, na- 
turally unconſtant, were upon terms of abandoning 
the party of the Carthaginians ; thoſe of them inha- 
biting between the rivers of Trebia and Po being 
already revolted. Sempronius knew all this as well 
as Scipio; but being both guided and blinded by his 
ambition, he made haſte to find out the diſhonour 
which he might otherwiſe eaſily have avoided. 
This reſolution of Sempronius was exceeding plea- 
ſing to Hannibal, who feared nothing fo much as 
delay and loſs of time; for the ſtrength of his army, 
conſiſting in ſtrangers, to wit, in Spaniards and 
Gauls, he no leſs feared the change of affection in 
the one, than the impatience of the other; who, be- 
ing far from their own home, had many paſſions 


moving them to turn their faces towards it. To 


further the deſire of Sempronius, it fell out ſo, that 
about the ſame time the Gauls inhabiting near unto 
Trebia, complained of injuries done by the Cartha- 
inians. They did not ſupply Hannibal with neceſ- 
aries, as he ſuppoſed that they might have done; 
although he daily reprehended their negligence, tel]- 
ing them, that for their ſakes, and to ſet them at 
liberty, he' had undertaken this expedition. Seeing 
therefore how little they regarded his words, he was 
bold to be his own carver, and took from them by 
force as much as he needed of that which they had. 
Hereupon they fly to the Romans for help, and, to 
make their tale the better, ſay, that this wrong is 
done them, becauſe they refuſed to join with Hanni- 
bal. Scipio cared not much for this; he ſuſpected 
their falſhood, and was aſſured of their mutability: 
but Sempronius affirmed, that it ſtood with the ho- 
nour of Nome to preſerve their confederates from 


ſuffering injury, and that thereby might be won the 


friendſhip. of all the Gauls. Therefore he ſent out 


a thouſand horſe, which coming unlooked for upon 


Hannibal's foragers, and finding them heavy loaden, 
cut many of them in pieces, and chaſed the reſt 
even into their own camp. This indignity made the 
Carthaginians ſally out againſt them, who cauſed 
them to retire faſter than they came. 
was ready to back his own men, and repelled the 
enemies, Hannibal did the like. So that at length 
all the Roman army was drawn forth, and a battel 


ready to be fought, if the Carthaginian had not re- 


fuſed it. 

This victory (for ſo the conſul would have it 
called) made the Romans in general deſirous to try 
the main chance in open field: all the perſwaſions 
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of Scipio to the contrary: notwithſtanding. Of this 
diſpoſition Hannibal was advertiſed by the Gauls, his 
ſpies, that were in the Roman camp. Therefore he 
bethought himſelf how to help forward the. victory, 
by adding ſome ſtratagem to his forces: he found in 
the hollow of a water-courſe, over-grown with high 


reeds, a fit trench to cover an ambuſh. Therein he 


caſt his brother Mago, with a thouſand choice horſe, 
and as many foot. The reſt of his army, after they 
had well warmed, and well fed themſelves in their 


camp, he led into the field, and marched towards 


the conſul. Early in the morning he had ſent over 
Trebia ſome companies of Numidian light-horſe to 


! 


brave the enemy, and draw him forth to a bad din- 


ner, ere he had broken his faſt. Sempronius was 
ready to take any opportunity to fight; and therefore 
not only iſſued out of his camp, but forded the ri- 
ver of Trebia, in a moſt cold and miſerable day, 
his foot being wet almoſt to the arm-holes; which, 
together with the want of food, did ſo enfeeble and 
cool their courages, as they wanted force to handle 
the arms they bare. Strong they were in foot, as 
well of their own nation, as of the Latius having 
of the one, ſixteen, of the other, twenty thouſand. 
The maſs of theſe they ranged in a groſs battalion, 
guarded on the flanks with three thouſand horſe: 
thruſting their light-armed, and darters, in looſe 
troops in the head of the reſt, in the nature of a 
vantguard. The Cartbaginian numbers of foot, 


were in a manner equal to their enemies; in horſe, 


they had by far the better, both in number and 
goodneſs. When therefore the Roman horie, ran- 


ged on the flanks of their foot, were broken by the. 


Numidians ; when their foot were charged both 
in front and flank, by the Spaniards, Gauls, and 
elephants ; when finally the whole army was una- 
wares preſs'd in the rear, by Mago and his two thou- 
ſand, that roſe out of their place of ambuſh : then 
fell the Romans, by heaps, under the enemies ſwords 3 


and being beaten down, as well fighting in difor- ry 


der, as flying towards the river, by the horſemen 
that purſued them, there eſcaped no more of fix and 
thirty thouſand, than ten thouſand of all forts, 
horſe and foot. | 

Three great errors Sempronius committed, of 
which every one deſerved to be recompenſed with 
the loſs that followed. The firſt was, that he 
fought with Hannibal in a champain, being by far 
inferior in horſe, and withal thereby ſubject to the 


African elephants, which, in incloſed or uneven 


grounds and wood-lands, would have been of no 
uſe, His ſecond error was, that he made no diſco- 
very of the place upon which he fought ; whereby 
he was groſsly over-reach'd, and inſnared, by the 
ambuſh which Hannibal had laid for him. The 
third was, that he drench'd his footmen with empty 
ſtomachs, in the river of Tyebia, even in a moſt 
cold and froſty day, whereby in effect they loſt the 
uſe of their limbs. For, as one faith well; There 7s 
nothing more inconvenient and perilous, than to pre- 
ſent an army tired with travel, to an enemy freſh 


aud fed; ſince where the ſtren th of body faileth, 


the generoſity of mind is but as an unproſitable va- 


pour. 

The broken remainder of the Roman army, was 
collected by Scipio, who got therewith into Placen- 
tia ; ſtealing away the ſame night, which was ex- 


ceeding rainy, from the Carthaginians, who either 
perceived him not, becauſe of the ſhowers ; or 
would not perceive him, becauſe they were over- 


wearied. Sempronius eſcaped with extream dan- 
ger; flying through the country that was over- 
run by the enemies horſe. 


more, than were requiſite in a ſecret flight; yet by 


He was attended by 


fewer, than could have made reſiſtance, if the ene. 


my had met with him, Nevertheleſs he got 3. 
way, and 'came to Rowe, where he did his 
in chooſing new conſuls for the year following 


and then returned into his province, with a freſh 


ſupply againſt Hannibal. 


Se r. v. 1 I 


The departure of Hannibal from the Ciſalpine Ga 
into Hetruria. Flaminius zhe Roman conſul flaiy, 
and his army defiroyed by the Carthaginians, 47 

the lake of Thraſymene. 


6 4 HE winter growing on apace, was very 
1 ſharp, and unfit for ſervice : to the 

contentment of the Romans, who being not able to 
keep the field, lay warm in Placentia, and Cre. 
mona. Yet Hannibal did not ſuffer them to reſt very 


quiet: but vexed them with continual alarms ; af. 


ſailing divers places; and taking ſome ; beating the 
Gauls their adherents ; and winning the Ligarians 
to his party, who preſented him, in token of their 
faithful love, with two Roman queſtors or treaſu- 
rers, two colonels and five gentlemen, the ſons of 
ſenators, which they had intercepted. Theſe, and 
in general all ſuch priſoners as he had of the No. 
mans, he held in ſtreight places, loaden with irons, 
and miſerably fed: thoſe of their followers he not 
only well entreated, but ſent them to their coun- 
tries without ranſom ; with this proteſtation, That 
he therefore undertook the war in /zaly to free 
them from the oppreſſion of the Romans. By theſe 
means he hoped, and not in vain, to draw 

of them te his party and aſſiſtance. But the Gaul 
were not capable of ſuch perſwaſions. They ſtood 
in fear, left he ſhould make their country the ſeat 
of war, and perhaps take it from them. 

were alſo more grieved than reaſon willed them, at 
his feeding upon them, and waſting their territo- 
7, Wherefore ſome of them conſpired againſt his 
life; others admoniſhed him of the danger: and 
theſe that gave him the advice, were ready ſoon at- 
ter to practiſe againſt him; but were in like fort 
detected. He was therefore glad to uſe perriwigs 
of hair, and falſe beards of divers colours, to the 
end that he might not be deſcried, nor known, to 
thoſe that ſhould undertake to make him away, 
Fain he would have paſſed the Apennines, upon the 
firſt appearance of ſpring ; but was compelled by 
the violence of weather, to tarry among the Gauls, 
till he had ſeen more ſwallows than one. At 
length, when the year was ſomewhat better open- 
ed, he reſolved to take his leave of theſe giddy 
companions, and bring the'war nearer to the gates 
of Rome. So away he went, having his army 
greatly increaſed with Ligurians and Gauls; more 
ſerviceable friends abroad, than in their own coun- 
try. That the paſſage of the Apennine mountains was 
troubleſome, I hold it needleſs to make any doubt. 
Yet fince the Roman armies found no memorable 
impediment, in their marches that way : the great 
vexation which fell upon Hannibal, when he was 
travelling through and over them, ought in reaſon 
to be imputed rather to the extremity of winter, 
that makes all ways foul, than to any tolerable 
difficulty in that journey. Nevertheleſs, to avoid 
the length of way, together with the reſiſtance and 
fortifications, which may not improbably be thought 
to have been erected upon the ordinary paflags 
towards Rome he chole at this time, thought it 
were with much trouble,” to travel through. the 
fens and rotten grounds of Tu/cany. In thoſe ma- 
riſhes and bogs, he loſt all his elephants, ſave one, 
together with the uſe of one of his eyes; bY 


%. 


_cftreſs of the air, and by lodging on the cold 


d, and wading through deep mire and wa- 
7. 15 brief, after he had wich much ado reco- 


ered the firm and fertile plains; he lodged about 
Arretium where he ſomewhat refreſhed his wea- 
ried followers, and heard news of the Roman con- 
3 | | 54 


choſen conſuls for this year: Servilius, a tractable 
man, and wholly governed by advice of the ſe- 
nate; Flaminius, an hot-headed popular orator, 
who having once been robbed (as he thought) of 
his conſulſhip, by a device of the ſenators, was a- 
fraid to be ſerved ſo again, unleſs he quickly finiſh- 
ed the war. This jealous conſul thought it not 
beſt for him to be at Rome, when he entred into 
his office; leſt his adverſaries, by faining ſome reli- 
gious impediment, ſhould detain him within the 
4 or find other buſineſs for him at home, to 


in the war. Wherefore he departed ſecretly out of 
the town, and meant to take poſſeſſion of his of- 
fice, when the day came, at Ariminum. The Fa- 
thers (ſo the ſenators were called) highly diſpleaſed 
with this, revoked him by ambaſſadors : but he 
neglected their injunction ; and, haſting to meet 
with the Carthaginians, took his way to Arretium, 
where he ſhortly found them. | 

The fiery diſpoſition of this conſul, promiſed un- 
to Hannibal great aſſurance of victory. Therefore 
he provoked, with many indignities, the vehement 
nature of the Roman; hoping thereby to draw 
him unto fight, ere Servilius came vith the reſt of 
the army. All the country between Feſule and Ar- 
retium he put to fire and ſword, even under the 
conſul's noſe; which was enough to make him 


W 


= 


y ſtir, that would not have ſitten ſtill, though Han- 
at nibal had been quiet, It 1s true, that a great cap- 
0- tain of France hath ſaid, Pays gaſte neſt pas perdu; 
us a waſied country is not thereby loſt. But by this 
- waſte of the country, Flaminius thought his own 


honour to be much impaired, and therefore ad- 


ort vanced towards the enemy. Many adviſed him 
188 (which had indeed been beſt) to have patience a 
the while, and ſtay for his colleague. But of this he 
to could not abide to hear: ſaying, that he came not 
ay. to defend Arretium, whilſt the Carthaginians went 
the burning down all Haly before them, to the gates 
by We of Rowe. Therefore he took horſe, and commanded 
* the army to march. It is reported as ominous, 
. 


that one of their enſigns ſtuck ſo faſt in the ground, 
as it could not be plucked up by the enſign- bearer. 
Of this tale, whether true or falſe, Tully makes a 
ſt; faying, that the cowardly knave did faintly 
pull at it (as going now to fight) having hardly 
| pitched it into the earth. Neither was the anſwer 
of Flaminius (if it were true) diſagreeable hereto : 
tor he commanded, that ir ſhould be digged up, if 
ear had made the hands too weak to lift it up; aſking 
withal, whether letters were not come from the ſe- 
nate, to hinder his proceedings. Of this their jealou- 
ly, both he, and the ſenate that gave him cauſe, are 
likely to repent. 785 | r Di 

All the territory of Cortona, as far as to the lake 
of Thraſymene, was on a light fire, which whilſt 
the conful thought to quench with his enemies 
blood, he purſued Hannibal ſo unadviſedly, that 


mungly laid for him, between the mountains of Cor- 
ona, and the lake. There was he charged una- 
Yares on all fides (fave only where that lake of 
euſia permitted neither his enemies to come at 
'm, nor him to flie from them) knowing not 
which way to turn, or make reſiſtance, So was 


Chap. NI. © The Hiorony of the Word. 


C. Flaminius, and Cn. Servilius had of late been 


diſappoint him of the honour, that he hoped to get 


© fel] with his whole army, into an ambuſh cun- 
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he ſlain in the place, accompanied with fiſteen thou- 
fand dead carcaſſes of his countrymen. About ſix 
thouſand of his men, that had the vantguard, took 
courage, as for the moſt part it happens, out of 
deſperation ; and, breaking through the enemies, 
that ſtood in their, way, recovered the tops of the 
mountains, If theſe had returned, and given charge 
upon the Carthaginians backs, it was thought that 
they might have greatly amended, if not wholly 
altered, the fortune of the day. But that violence 
of their fear, which, kindled by neceſſity, had 
wrought the effects of hardineſs z was well afſwa- 
ged, when they ceaſed to deſpair, of ſaving their 
lives. by flight. They ſtood ſtill, in a cold ſweat, 
upon 25 hill- top; hearing under them a terrible 
noiſe, but not any ways diſcovering how things 
went, becauſe of the great fog that held all that 
morning, When it grew toward noon, the air 
was cleared, and they might plainly diſcern the la- 
mentable ſlaughter of their fellows. But they ſtaid 
not to lament it: for it was high time, they 
thought, to be gone, ere they were deſcried, and 
attacked by the enemies horſe, This they ſhould 
have thought upon ſooner, ſince they had no mind 
to return unto the fight. For deſcried they were, 
and Maharbal Tent after them; who overtook them 
by night in a village, which he ſurrounded with 
his horſe : and ſo they yielded the next day, ren- 
dering up their arms, upon his promiſe of their 
lives and liberties. Tg 

This accord Hannibal refuſed to confirm; ſay- 
ing, that it was made by Maharbal, without ſuf- 
ficient warrant, as wanting his authority to make 
it good. Herein he taught them (yet little to his 
own honour) what it was to keep no faith: and 
fitted them with a trick of their own. For, if it 
were lawful unto-the Romans to alter covenants, or 
add unto them what they had liſted ; if the Car- 
thaginiaus muſt be fain to pay certain hundreds, 
and yet more hundreds of talents, beſides their firſt 
bargain ; as alſo to renounce their intereſt in Sar- 
dinia, and be limited in their Spaniſh conqueſts, ac- 
cording to the good pleaſure of the Romans, whoſe 
preſent advantage is more ample, than the condi- 
tions of the late concluded peace: then can Han- 
nibal be as much a Roman, as themſelves ; and make 
them know, that perfidiouſneſs gaineth no more 
in proſperity, than it loſeth in the change of for- 
tune. Fifteen thouſand Italian priſoners, or there- 
about, he had in his hands: of which, all that 
were not Romans, he ſet free without ranſom; 
proteſting, as he had done before, that it was for 
their ſakes, and to free them and others from the 
Roman tyranny, that he had undertaken this war. 
But the Romans he kept in ſtrait priſon, and in 
fetters; making them learn to eat hard meat. This 
was a good way, to breed. in the people of Italy, 
if not a love of Carthage, yet a contempt of 
Rome - as if this war had not concerned the gene- 
ral ſafety, but only the preſerving of her own neck 
from the yoke of flavery, which her over-ſtrong 
enemies would thruſt upon her in revenge of her 
oppreſſions. But an ancient reputation, confirmed 
by ſucceſs of many ages, is not loſt in one or two 
battels. Wherefore more is to be done, ere the 
Carthaginiaus can get any Italian partiſans. 
Preſently after the battel of Thra/pmene, C. Cen- 
tronins, with four thouſand Roman horſe, drew near 
unto the camp of Hannibal. He was fent from 
Ariminum, by. Servilias the other conſul, to in- 
creaſe the ſtrength of Flaminius ; but coming too 
late, he increaſed only the miſadventure. Mabar- 


bal was employed by Hannibal, to intercept this 
company, who finding them amazed with the report 


which 
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which they had newly heard of the great overthrow, 
Is a 


616 


charged and brake them: and killing al- 
moſt half of them, drove the reſt unto an high 

iece of ground, whence they came down, and 
fimply yielded to mercy, the next day. Servilius 


- himſelf was, in the mean time, ſkirmiſhing with 


the Gauls; againſt whom he had wrought no mat- 
ter of importance, when the news was brought 
him of his colleague's overthrow and death in He- 
truria, that made him haſten back to the defence 
of Rome. 

In theſe paſſages, it is eaſy to diſcern the fruits 
of popular jealouſy, which perſwaded the Romans 
to the yearly change of their commanders in the 
wars, which greatly endangered, and retarded the 
growth of that empire. Certain it is, that all men 
are far better taught by their own errors, than by 
the examples of their fore-goers. Flaminius had 
heard, in what a trap Sempronius had been taken 
up but the year before, by this ſubtil Carthaginian; 
yet ſuffered he himſelf to be caught ſoon after in 
the ſame manner. He had alſo belike forgotten, 
how Sempronius, fearing to be prevented by a new 
conſul, and ambitious of the ſole honour of beat- 
ing Hannibal in battel, without help of his com- 
panion Scipio, had been rewarded with ſhame and 
toſs : elſe would he not, contrary to all good ad- 
vice, have been ſo haſty to fight, before the arrival 
of Servilius. If Sempronins had been continued in 
his charge, it is probable that he would have ta- 
ken his companion with him the ſecond time, and 
have ſearched all ſuſpected places, proper to have 
ſhadowed an ambuſh ; both which this new conſul 
Flaminius neglected. We may boldly avow it, 
that by being continued in his government of France 


ten years, Ceſar brought that mighty nation, to- 


gether with the Helvetians, and many of the Ger- 
mans, under the Roman yoke ; into which parts, 
had there been every year a new lieutenant ſent, 
they would hardly, if ever, have been ſubdued. 
For it is more than the beſt wit in the world can 
do, to inform itſelf, within one year's compaſs, of 
the nature of a great nation, of the factions, of the 
places, rivers, and of all good helps, whereby to 
proſecute a war to the beſt effet. Our princes 
have commonly left their deputies in Ireland three 
years; whence, by reaſon of the ſhortnefs of that 
their time, many of them have returned as wiſe as 
they went out ; others have profited more, and yet 
when they began but to know the firſt rudiments 
of war, and. government, fitting the country, they 
have been called home, and new apprentices ſent 
in their places, to the great prejudice both of this 
and that eſtate. But it hath ever been the courſe of 
the world, rather to follow old errors, than to ex- 
amine them : and of princes and governours, to 
up-hold their ſlothful ignorance, by the old exam- 
ples and policy of other ages and people ; though 
neither likeneſs of time, of occaſion, or of any 0- 
ther circumſtance, have perſwaded the imitation, 
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hw Q. Fabius, tbe Roman dictator, ſought to con- 
[ume the force of Hannibal, 5 lingering war. 
Minutius the maſter of the horſe, honoured and 
advanced by the people for bold and ſucceſsful at- 
tempting, adventures raſhly upon Hannibal, and 
is 5 to periſh with his army, but reſcued by 
Fabius. 


R EAT LX were the Romans amazed, at 
this their ill ſucceſs, and at the danger appa- 
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rent; which threatened them in more terrible man- 


ner, than ever did war, ſince Rome it ſelf was tz. 
ken. They were good ſoldiers 3 and ſo little ac. 
cuſtomed to receive an overthrow, that when Pyy. 
rbus had beaten them, once and. again, in © 

field, all Italy was ſtrangely affected with his 2 
ceſs, and held him in admiration, as one that could 
work wonders, But Pyrrhuss quarrel was not 
grounded upon hate: he only ſought honour, and 
fought (as it were) upon a bravery : demeaning 
himſelf like a courteous enemy. This Carthayj. 
nian deteſted the whole Roman name; againſt 
which he burned with deſire of revenge. Ticinum 
Trebia, and Thraſymene, witneſſed his purpoſe, and 
his ability. Which to withſtand, they fled unto a 


remedy that had long been out of uſe, and created 


a dictator, The dictator's power was greater than 
the conſuls, and ſcarcely ſubject unto controul of 
the whole city. Wherefore this officer was ſeldom 
choſen, but upon ſome extremity, and for no lon. 
ger time than ſix months. He was to be named 
by one of the conſuls, at the appointment of the ſe- 
nate: though it were fo, that the conſul (if he 
ſtood upon his prerogative) might name whom he 
pleaſed. At this time, the one conſul being dead, 
and the other too far off, the people took upon 
them, as having ſupream authority, to give up the 
dignity, by their election, to Q; Fabius Maximus, 
the beſt reputed man of war in the city. Novum 
factum, novum confilium expetit; contrary Winds, 
contrary courſes. ©. Fabius choſe M. Minutius 
Rufus maſter of the horſe ; which officer was cul- 


tomarily, as the dictator's lieutenant 3 though this 


Minutius grew aiterwards famous, by taking more 
upon him, | | | 

The firſt act of Fabius, was the reformation of 
ſomewhat amiſs in matter of religion: a good be- 
ginning, and commendable; had the religion been 
alſo good. But if it were true (as * Livy reports it) 
that the books of Sihl were conſulted, and gave 
direction in this buſineſs of devotion ; then muft 
we believe, that thoſe books of Sihl, preſerved in 
Rome, were dictated by an evil ſpirit, Er it was 
ordained, that ſome vow, \made in the beginning 
of this war to Mars, ſhould be made anew, and 
amplified ; as having not been rightly made be- 
fore: alſo that great plays ſhould be vowed unto 
Jupiter, and a temple to Venus; with ſuch other 
trumpery. This vehemency of ſuperſtition, pro- 
ceeds always from vehemency of fear. And ſure- 
ly this was a time, when Rame was exceedingly diſ- 
tempered with paſſion; whereof that memorable 
accident, of two women that ſuddenly died, when 
they ſaw their ſons return alive from Thra/yment, 
may ſerve to bear witneſs; though it be more 
properly an example of motherly love. The walls 
and towers of the city were now repaired and for- 
tified 3 the bridges upon rivers were broken down; 
and all care taken for defence of Rome it ſelf. In 
this tumult, when the dictator was newly ſet forth 
againſt Hannibal; word was brought, that the 
Carthaginian fleet had intercepted all the ſupply 
that was going to Cx. Scipio in Spain. Again 
theſe Carthaginians, Fabius commanded Servil 
the conſul to put to ſea; and, taking up all iche 
ſhips about Rome and Oftia, to purſue them: 
whilſt he, with the legions, attended upon Han: 
bal. Four legions he had levied in haſte : and 
from Ariminum he received the army, which Sr 
vilius the conſul had conducted thither. 

With theſe forthwith he followed apace after Hai: 
nibal; not to fight, but to affront him. And 


a Liv. I. 22. 


Fe? knowing 
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ing well, what advantage the Nimidiaw horſe , 
had pech grounds, and af hard acceſs, fene, 
in the mean While, purſuing his vi h ins"? 
oed over all the country, and uſed "all manner of 
cruelty towards the inhabitants; eſpecially to thoſe 


word all that were able to bear arms. Paſſing 
by Spoletum and Ancona,” he encamped upon the 
Adriatic ſhores; refreſhed his diſeaſed, and over- 
travelled companies; armed his Africans after the 
manner of the Romans; and made his diſpatches 
| for Carthage, preſenting his friends, which were in 
effect all the citizens, with part of the ſpoils he 
had gotten. Having refreſhed his army, fed his 
horſes, cured his wounded ſoldiers, and (as Poly- 
zius hath it) healed his horſe heels of the ſcratches, 
by waſhing their paſterns in old wine ; he followed 
the coaſt of the Adriatic fea towards Apulia, a 
northern province of the kingdom of Naples; 
ſpoiling the Marrucini, and all other nations lying 
in his way. In all this ground that he over-ran, 
he had not taken any one city; only he had af- 
ſayed Spoletum, a colony of the Romans; and find- 


ing it well defended, preſently gave it over. 

The malice of a great army is broken, and the 
force of it ſpent, in a great ſiege. This the Proto- 
fant army found true at Poictiers, a little before the 
battel of Moncounter; and their victorious enemies, 
anon after, at St. Jean de Angeley. But Hannibal 
was more wiſe. He would not engage himſelf in 
any ſuch enterpriſe, as ſnould detain him, and give 
the Romans leave to take breath. All his care was 
to weaken them in force and reputation; knowing, 
that when once he was abſolute maſter of the 
field, it would not be long ere the walled cities 
would open their gates, without expecting any en- 
gine of battery. To this end he preſented Fabius 


N with battel, as ſoon as he ſaw him ; and provoked 
D him with all manner of bravado's. But Fabius 
7 would not bite. He well knew the differences be- 
| 


tween ſoldiers bred up, ever ſince they were boys, 
in war and in blood, trained and hardened in 
Spain, made proud and adventurous by many vic- 


ng tories there, and of late by ſome notable acts a- 
nd gainſt the Romans; and ſuch as had no oftner ſeen 
be- the enemy, than been vanquiſhed by him. There- 
nto tore he attended the Carthaginian lo near, as he 
her kept him from ſtragling too far; and preſerved the 
ro- country from utter ſpoil. He inured his men by 
Ire- little and little, and made them acquainted with 
1 dangers by degrees; and he brought them firſt to 
able 


look on the lion afar off, that in the end they 
might ſit on his tail. 

Now Minutius had a contrary diſpoſition, and 
was as fiery as Flaminius; taxing Fabius with cow- 
ardice and fear. But all ſtirred not this well-advi- 
fed commander. For wiſe men are no more mo- 
ved with ſuch noiſe, than with wind bruiſed out of 
a bladder, There is nothing of more indiſcretion 
| and danger, than to purſue misfortune : it waſteth 
| 1t {elf ſooner by ſufferance, than by oppoſition. It 
is the invading army that deſires battel ; and this of 
Hannibal, was both the invading; and the victori- 
ous. Fabius therefore ſuffered Hannibal to croſs 
the Apennines, and to fall upon the moſt rich and 
pleaſant territory of Campania ; neither could he 

any arguments be perſwaded, to adventure the 
Ronan army in battel: but being far too weak in 
horſe, he always kept the hills and faſt grounds. 

hen Hannibal ſaw he could by no means draw 
ums wary dictator to fight; that the winter came 
on; and that the towns ſtood firm for the Ro- 
75 > whoſe legion were in ſight, though afar off; 
o. 39. 
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he reſolved to reſt his army, n Wit 
ſpoil, in ſome plentiful and aſſured place, till the 

ollowing ſpring.” But ere this can be done, he 
muſt paſs along by the dictator's camp; that hung 
over 2 head on the hills of Calicula and Cafthi--. 


num for other way there was none, by which he 


might” iſſue out of that goodly garden- country, 
which he had already waſted, into places more a- 
bundant of proviſion for his wintering. It was 
by mere error of his guide, that he firſt entred 
within theſe ſtreights. For he would have been 
directed unto Caſſinum, whence he might both aſ- 
ſay the fair city of Capua, which had made him 
friendly promiſes under-hand, and hinder. the R- 
mans from coming near it to prevent him. But his 
guide miſunderſtood the Carthaginian pronunciati- 
on, and conducted him awry another way, from 
Caſinum to Caſilinum, whence Fabius hoped that 
he ſhould not eaſily eſcape. Now began the wiſ- 
dom of Fabius to grow into credit; as if he had 
taken the Cari5aginians in a trap, and won the 


; victory without blows. But Hannibal reformed 


this opinion, and freed himſelf, by a ſlight inven- 
tion, yet ſerving the turn as well as a better. In 


driving the country, he had gotten about two thou- 


ſand kine ; whoſe horns he dreſſed with dry faggots, 
and ſetting fire to them in a dark night, cauſed 
them to be driven up the hills. The ſpectacle was 
ſtrange, and therefore terrible; eſpecially to thoſe 
that knew it to be the work of a terrible enemy. 
What it ſhould mean, Fabius could not tell: but 
thought it a device to circumvent him; and there- 
fore kept within his trenches. They that kept the 
hill- tops, were horribly afraid, when ſome of theſe 
fiery monſters were gotten beyond them; and ran 
therefore haſtily away, thinking that the enemies 
were behind their backs; and fell among the light- 
armed Carthaginians, that were no leſs afraid of 
them. So Hannibal, with his whole army, reco- 
covered ſure ground, withaetſt moleſtation : where 
he ſtayed till the next morning ; and then brought 
off his light foot- men, with ſome ſlaughter of the 
Romans; that began to hold them in ſkirmiſh. Af- 
ter this; Hannibal made ſemblance of taking his 
journey towards Rowe: and the dictator coaſted 
him in the wonted manner, keeping till on high 


grounds, between him and the city, whilſt the Car- 


thaginians waſted all the plains. The Carthaginian 
— Geryon, an old ruinous town in Apulia, forſa- 
ken by the inhabitants, which he turned into barns, 
and ſtore-houſes for winter, and incamped under the 
broken walls. Other matter of importance he did 
none: but the time paſſed idly, till the dictator 
was called away to Rome, about ſome buſineſs of 
religion, and left the army in charge with Minu- 
tius, the maſter of the horſe, | 
Minutius was glad of this good occaſion to ſhew 
his own ſufficiency, He was fully perſwaded, that 
his Romans, in plain field, would be too hard for 
the Africans and Spaniards by whom if they had 
been foiled already twice or thrice, it was not by 
open force, but by ſubtilty and ambuſh, which he 
thought himſelf wiſe enough to prevent. All the 


army was of his opinion; and that fo earneſtly, as 


he was preferred by judgment of the ſoldiers, in 
worthineſs-to command, - before the cold and wa- 
ry Fabius. In this jollity of conceit, he determin- 
ed to fight. Yet had he been peremptorily forbid- 


den ſo to do, by the diftator ; the breach of whoſe 


command was extreme peril of death. But the ho- 


nour of the victory, which he held undoubtedly 


his own ; the love of the army, and the friends 
that he had at home bearing office in Rome, were 


enough to fave him from the dictator's rods and 
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axes;/ took he the matter never ſa heinouſiy. Tees 
nibul on the other fide was no led glad; Mya ws a 


| ſhould play with a more adventurous © gameſter. 


Therefore he drew near, and, to provoke the No- 
mans, ſent forth a third part of his army to waſte. 
the country. This was boldly done, ſeeing that 
Minatius encamped hard by him: but it ſeetns, 
that he now deſpiſed thoſe whom he had ſo often 
vanquiſhed. There was à piece of high ground 
between the two camps, which becauſe it would be 
commodious to him that could occupy it, the Car- 
thaginians ſeized upon by night with two thouſand 
of their light · armed. But Minutius, by plain force, 
won it from them the next day; and entrench- 
ing himſelf thereupon, became their nearer neigh- 
bour. | 6 
The main buſineſs of Hannibal at this time was, 
to provide abundantly, not only for his men, but 
for his horſes, which he knew to be the chief of 
his ſtrength, that he might keep them in good heart 
againſt the next ſummer : if, beſides this, he could 
give the Romans another blow, it would increaſe 
his reputation, encourage his own men, terrify his 
enemies, and give him leave to forage the country 
at will. Since therefore Minutius did not in many 


days iſſue forth of his camp, the Cartbaginias ſent 


out (as before) a great number of his men to fetch 
in harveſt. This advantage Minutius wiſely eſpied 
and took. For he led forth his army, and ſetting 
it in order, preſented battel to Hannibal, that was 
not in caſe to accept it, even at his own trenches, 
His horſe, and all his light armature, divided into 
companies, he ſent abroad againſt the foragers; 
who being diſperſed over all the fields, and laden 
with booty, could make no reſiſtance. This an- 
gred Hannibal, that was not able to help them; 
but worſe did it anger him when the Romans took 
heart to aſſail his trenches. They perceived that it 
was mere weakneſs which held him within his 
camp, and therefore were bold to deſpiſe his great 
name, that could not reſiſt their preſent ſtrength. 
But in the heat of the buſineſs, Afdrubal came from 
Geryon with four thouſand men, being informed of 
the danger by thoſe that had eſcaped the Roman 
horſe. This emboldened Hannibal to iſſue forth 

ainſt the Romans, to whom nevertheleſs he did 
not ſuch hurt as he had received. 

For this piece of ſervice Minatius was highly 
eſteemed by the army, and more highly by the peo- 
ple at Rome, to whom he ſent the news, with ſome- 
what greater boaſt than truth. It ſeemed no ſmall 
matter, that the Roman army had recovered ſpi- 
rit, fo far forth that dared to ſet upon Hannibal in 
his own camp; and that in ſo doing it came off 
with the better. Every man therefore praifed the 
maſter of the horſe, that had wrought this great al- 
teration 3 and conſequently, they grew as far out 
of liking with Fabius and his. timorous proceed- 
ings, thinking that he had not done any thing wiſe- 
ly in all his dictatorſhip, ſaving that he choſe ſuch 
a worthy lieutenant z whereas indeed in no other 


thing had he ſo greatly erred. But the dictator 


was not ſo joyful of a little good luck, as angry 
with the breach of diſcipline, and fearful of greater 
danger thereon likely to enſue. He ſaid, that he 
knew his own place, and what was to be done; 
that he would teach the maſter of the horſe to do 
' fo likewiſe, and make him give account of what 
he had done, if he were dictator; ſpeaking it open- 
ly, that good ſucceſs iſſuing from bad counſel 
was more to be feared than calamity; foraſmuch as 


the one bred a fooliſh confidence, the other taught 


\ 


men to be wary. Againſt theſe ſermons every one 


cried out; eſpecially Metellus, a tribune of the peo- 
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eſt neceſſity, hath done no manner of good. but 
the utter ſhame of our ſtate; unleſs he alſo hin. 


lius is ſent away to ſea. I know not WH; r 
nibal and he, have, as it were, taken truce 3 Hur. 
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what tie 11ſt without fear of the dictator, It is Ig 
enough (ſaid he) that this dur only man, choſe, 
to be general, and lord of the town in our great: 


ple; which; affice -warranted kim to / ſpenlag 


ſuffered all Holy to be waſted before his eyes f. 


ders others from doing better than himſelf can 
or dares? It were good to conſider hat he mean 
by this. Into the place of Gr Flamimu he hay); 
not choſen any new conſul all this while; Ferm. 


nibal ſparing the dictator's grounds (for Hannihu 
had indeed forborn to ſpoil ſome grounds of . 
bias, that ſo he might bring him into envy and 
ſuſpicion;) and the dictator giving him leave to ſpoil 
all others without impeachment. Surely his drift 
is even this: he would have the war to laſt long 
that he himſelf might be long in office, and hays 
the ſole government both of our city and artnies, 
But this muſt not be fo. It were better that the 
commonalty of Rome, which gave him this auth. 
rity, ſhould again take it from him, and confer it 
upon one more worthy, But leſt; in moving the 
people hereto, I ſhould ſeem to do him injury 
thus far forth 1 will regard his honour 3 I will on. 
ly propound, that the maſter of the horſe may be 
Joined in equal authority with the dictator ; a thing 
not more new, nor leſs neceſſary, than was the 
electing of this dictator by the people. 
Though all men, even the ſenators, were ill 
perſwaded of the courſe which Fabins had taken 
againſt Hamibal, as being neither plauſible, nor 
ſeeming beneficial- at the preſent ; yet was there 
none ſo injurious as to think, that his general in- 
tent and care of the weal publick was leſs than ve- 
ry honourable. Whereas therefore it was the man- 
ner in paſſing of any act, that ſome man of credit 
and authority, beſides the propounder, ſhould ſtand 
up, and formally deliver his approbation; not one 
of the principal citizens was found fo impudent as 
to offer that open diſgrace, both unto a wo! | 
perſonage, and (therewithal) unto that ' dignity, f 
whoſe great power had freed the ſtate at ſeveral | 
times from the greateſt dangers. Only C. Tem- 
T 
t 


tius Varro, who the year before had been pretor, 
was glad of ſuch an opportunity to win the favour 
of the multitude. This fellow was the fon of 4 


butcher, afterwards became a ſhop-keeper ; and, be 8 
ing of a contentious ſpirit, grew, by often brablings, 1 
to take him as a pleader, dealing in poor f. 
mens cauſes, Thus by little and little he got into Wl << 
office, and roſe by degrees, being advanced by BM ' 
thoſe, who in hatred of the nobility favoured he © 
very baſeneſs. And now he thought the time ws Wl * 
come for him to give an hard puſh at the conful- WA 
ſhip ; by doing that which none of the great men, fp. 
fearing or favouring one another, either durſt or Wi ©” 
would. So he made an hot invective, not ohly | 4 
againſt Fabius, but againft all the nobility ; fi- e 
ng, that it grieved them to ſee the people do well, tha 
and take upon them what belonged unto them in . 
matter of government; that they ſought to hum A! 
ble the commons by poverty, and to impoveri 15 
them by war ; eſpecially by war at their om _ 


doors, which would foon conſume every pobr man 
living, and find him other work to think up® 
than matter of ſtate. Therefore he bad them ' 
be wiſe 3 and fince they had found one (this wol. 
thy maſter of the horſe) that was better affected 
unto them and his country, to reward him accv" 
ding to his good deſerts ; and give him author 
accordingly as was propounded by the hy * 

Na + 1 ö 


Before this buſy” day of contention; Fabius had 
diſpatched the clection of a nem conſul! which was 
M. Atilias Regulus in the rœοm of C. Naamimius; 
and, having finiſhed all requiſite-buſineſs, wert out 
of town, perceiving well that he ſhould not be able to 

vithſtand the multitude, in hindering the decree. The 

news of Minartius's advancement was at the camp 

as ſoon as Fabius - ſo that his old lieutenant, and 

new colleague, began to treat with him as a com - 
banion; aſking: him at the firſt, in what ſort he 

thought it beſt to divide their authority; whether 

chat one one day, and the other the next, or each 

of them ſucceſſively, for ſome longer time, ſhould 
command in chief. Fabius briefly told him, that 
it was the pleaſure of the citizens to make the ma- 
{ter of the horſe equal to the diftator, but that he 
ſhould never be his ſuperior: he would therefore di- 
vide the legions with him by lot, according to the cu- 
tom. Minutius was not herewith greatly pleaſed ; for 
that with half of the army he could not work ſuch 
wonders as otherwiſe he hoped to accompliſh, Ne- 
vertheleſs he meant to do his beſt; and fo taking 
his part of the army, encamped about a mile and 
a half from the dictator. Needful it was (though 
Livy ſeems to tax him for it) that he ſhould fo do. 
For where two feveral commanders are not ſub- 


oo & Ew FE 


ſion, but have each. entire and abſolute charge of 
his own followers, there are the forces (though 


ill belonging unto one 'Prine@-orFare) not one, but 
oh two diſtin&t armies ; in Which regard one camp 
* ſhall not hold them both without great inconve- 
* nience. Polybius neither finds fault with this diſ- 
* junction, nor yet reports that Fabius was unwilling 
_ to command in chief ſucceſſively (as the two con- 
* ſuls uſed) with Minutius, by turns. He faith, that 
dit Minutias was very refractory, and 'fo proud of 
and his advancement, that continualy he oppoſed the 
ar dictator: who thereupon referred it to his choice 
eicher to divide the forces between them, as is ſaid 
hy | before, or elſe to have command over all by 


courſe, This is likely to be true. For natures 
| impatient of ſubjection, when once they have bro- 
ken looſe from the rigour of authority, love nothing 
more than to conteſt with it; as if herein conſiſted 
the proof and afſurance of their liberty. 

It behoved the maſter of the horſe to make 
good the opinion which had thus advanced him. 
Therefore he was no leſs careful of getting occa- 
lion to fight, then was Fabius of avoiding the ne- 
cellity. That which Minatins and Hamibal equal- 
ly deſired could not long be wanting. The coun- 
try lying between them was open and bare, yet as 
fit for ambuſh as could be wiſhed: for that the 
ſides of a naked valley adjoining, had many and 
pacious caves; able, ſome one of them, to hide 

to or three hundred men. In theſe lurking places 
Hannibal beſtowed five hundred horſe, and five 
thouſand foot; thraſting them fo cloſe together, 
that they could not be diſcovered. But leſt by any 
miſadventure they ſhould be found out, and buried 
n their holes, he made offer betimes in the morn- 
ng to ſeize upon a piece of ground that lay on 
che other hand; whereby he drew the eyes and 
the thoughts of the Romans from their more need- 
ful Cre, to buſineſs little concerning them. Like 
unto this was the occaſion, which, not long before, 
ad provoked Minutius to adventure upon the Car- 
PPazinians, Hoping therefore to increaſe his ho- 
our, in like fort as he got it, he ſent firſt his light 
mature, then his horſe, and at length (ſeeing that 

"bal Teconded his own troops with freſh com- 
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paſſed. e was" 


ordinate one unto another, nor joined in commiſ- 
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don enuught, and To hetly charged on all 
ſides, that he knew neither how to make reſiſtance, 
nor any fafe retreat. In this dangerous caſe, whifſt 
the Romans defended themfelves, loſing many, and 
thoſe of their' beſt men, Fabius drew near in very 
good order to relieve ther. For this old captain, 
Pereeiving afar off, into what extremity his new 
colleague had raſhly thrown himſelf and his fol- 
lowers, did the office of a good citizen; and re- 
garding more the benefit of his country, than the 
diſgrace which he had Wrongfully ſuſtained, ſought 
rather to approve himſelf by haſting to do good; 
than by ſuffering the enemy to feel the reward of his 
doing ill. Upon Fabius's approach - Hannibal re- 
tired, fearing to be well wetted with a ſhower from 
the cloud (as he termed the dictator) that had 
hung fo long on the hill- tops. Minntius forthwith 
ſubrritted himſelf to Fabius, by whoſe benefit he 
confeſſed his life to have been faved. So from this 
time forwards the war proceeded coldly, as the 
dictator would have it; both whilſt his office laſt- 
ed, which was not long, and likewiſe afterwards, 
when he delivered up his charge unto the confuls, 
that followed his inſtructions. R : 
Servilius the conſul had purſued in vain a Car- 
thaginian fleet, to which he came never within ken- 
ning. He ran along all the coaſt of Italy, took 
hoſtages of the Sardinians and Corficans, paſſed 
over into Africa, and there negligently falling to 


ſpoil the country, was ſhamefully beaten aboard his 


hips, with the loſs of a thouſand men. Weigh- 
ing anchor therefore in all haſte, he returned home 
by Sicihy; and (being ſo required by the dictator's 
2 repaired to the camp with his fellow- con- 
ful, where they took charge of the army. | 


Ster. II. 


The Roman people, deſirous to finiſh the war quick- 
ly, chuſe a raſh and unworthy conſul. Great 
forces levied againſt Hannibal. Hannibal zaketh 
the Romans proviſions in the caſtle of Cannæ. 
The new conſuls ſet forth againſt Hannibal. 


Warr Ittle pleaſure did they of the poorer 
fort in Rome hear the great e e 
that were given to Fabius by the principal citizens. 
He had indeed prefer ved them from receiving a 
great overthrow ; but he had neither finiſhed the 
war, nor done any thing in appearance thereto tend- 
ing. Rather it might ſeem, that the reputation of 
this his own worthy act, was likely to countenance 
the flow proceedings, or perhaps the cowardiſe (if 
it were no worfe) of thoſe that followed him, in 
protracting the work to a great length. Elſe, 
what meant the conſuls to fit idle the whole win- 
ter, contrary to all former cuſtom ; ſince it was 
never heard before, that any Roman general had 
willimgly ſuffered the time of his command to run 
away withotit any performance; as if it were ho- 
nourable to do juſt nothing? Thus they ſuſpected 
they knew not what ; and were ready, every man, 
to diſcharge the grief and anger of his own pri- 
vare lofs, upon the ill adminiſtration of the pub- 
1 
This affection of the people was very helpful to 
C. Terentius Varro, in his fuit for the conſulſhip. 
It behoved him to ſtrike while the iron was hot; 
his own worth being little or none, and his credit 
ovet-weak, to make way into that high dignity. 
But the commonalty were then in ſuch a mood, as 
abundantly ſupplied all his defects. Wherein to 
help he had a kinſman, Bibius Herenutus, then 
tribune of the people; who ſpared not to uſe the 
| liberty 
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liberty of his place, in ſaying what he liſted, with 
out all regard of truth or modeſty, This bold ora - 
tor ſtuck not to affirm, that Hannibal was dran 
into Itahy, and. ſuffered therein to range at his 
pleaſure, by the noblemen; that Minutius, indeed, 
with his two legions, was likely to have. been 
overthrown, and was reſcued by Fabius with the 
other two; but, had all been joined together, what 
they might have done, it was apparent, by the 
victory of Minutius, when he commanded over all 
as maſter of the horſe; that without a Plebeian 
conſul, the war would never be brought to an 
end; that ſuch of the Plebeians as had Jong ſince 
been advanced to honour by the people, were 
grown as proud as the old nobility, and contemn- 
ed the meaner ſort, ever ſince themſelves were 
freed from contempt of the more mighty; that 
therefore it was needful to chuſe a conſul, who 
ſhould be altogether a Plebeian, a mere new man, 
one that could boaſt of nothing but the people's 
love, nor could wiſh more than to keep it, by well 
deſerving of them. By ſuch perſwaſions the multi- 
tude was won to be wholly for Terentius, to the great 
vexation of the nobles, who could not endure to 
ſee a man raiſed for none other virtue than his de- 
tracting from their honour, and therefore oppoſed 
him with all their might. To hinder the deſire of 
the people, it fell out, or at leaſt was alledged, 
that neither of the two preſent conſuls could well 
be ſpared from attending upon Hannibal, to hold 
the election. Wherefore a dictator was named for 
that purpoſe, and he again depoſed ; either (as 
was pretended) for ſome religious impediment, or 
becauſe the fathers deſired an Inter-regnum, wherein 
they might better hope to prevail in choice of the 
new conſuls, This Inter-regnum took name and 
being in Rome at the death of Romulus, and was in 
uſe at the death of other kings. The order of it 
was this: All the fathers or ſenators, who at the 
firſt were an hundred, parted themſelves into tens 
or decuries, and governed ſucceſſively by the ſpace 
of five days, one decury after another in order ; 
yet ſo, that the lictors or virgers, carrying the 
faſces or bundles of rods and axes, waited only up- 
on the chief of them with theſe enſigns of power. 
This cuſtom was retained in times of the conſuls ; 
and put in uſe, when by death or any caſualty, 
there wanted ordinary magiſtrates of the old year, 
to ſubſtitute new for the year following. The advan- 
tage of the fathers herein was, that if the election 
were not like to go as they would have it, there 
needed no more than to ſlip five days, and then all 
to begin anew ; by which interruption the heat of 
the multitude was commonly well aſſwaged. Upon 
ſuch change of thoſe that were preſidents of the 
election, it was alſo lawful unto new petitioners 
to ſue for the magiſtracies that lay void, which 
otherwiſe was not allowed ; but a time limited, 
wherein they ſhould publickly declare themſelves 
to ſeek thoſe offices. But no device would ſerve 
againſt the general favour born unto Terentius. 
One Inter-regnum paſſed over, and the malice of 
the fathers, againſt the virtue (as it was believed) 
of this mean, but worthy man, ſeemed ſo mani- 
feſt, that when the people had urged the buſineſs 


to diſpatch, only Terentius was choſen conſul ; in 


whoſe hand it was left to hold the election of his 
colleague. Hereupon all the former petitioners 
gave over. For whereas men of ordinary mark 
had ſtood for the place before, it was now thought 
meet, that both to ſupply the defect, and to bri- 
dle the violence of this unexpert and hot-headed 
man, one of great ſufficiency and reputation, ſhould 
be joined with him, as both companion and op- 
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advice were lovingly accepted, and inſtructions 


ite. So L. Emiſius Paulus; be who ſem year 
metrius Pharius. out of his kingdom, was urged 
by the nobility to ſtand for the place; which he 
eaſily obtained, having no competitor.” It was nat 
the deſire of this honourable man to trouble him 
ſelf any more in ſuch great buſineſs of the com- 
mon- wealth. For, notwithſtanding: his late good 
ſervice, he and M. Livius, that had been his com- 
1 in office, were afterwards injurioufly vexed 
y the people, and called unto judgment; where. 


in Livius was condemned, and Amilius hardly 
eſcaped. But of this injuſtice they ſhall. put the 
Romans: well in mind each of them in his ſecond 
conſulſhip, wherein they ſhall honourably approve 
their worth; the one of them nobly dying in the 
moſt grievous loſs, the other bravely winning in the 
moſt happy victory that ever befel that common. 
1 ls | yt 

. Theſe new conſuls, Varro and Paulus, omitted 
no part of their diligence in preparing for the war; 
wherein though Varro made the greater noiſe, by 
telling what wonders he would work, and that he 
would aſk ne more than once to have a fight of 
Hannibal, whom he promiſed to vanquiſh the very 
firſt day, yet the providence. and care of Paulus 
travelled more earneſtly toward the accompliſhment 
of that, whereof his fellow vainly boaſted. He 
wrote unto the two old conſuls Servilins and Ati. 
lius, defiring them to abſtain from hazard of the 
main chance; but nevertheleſs to ply the Cariba. 
ginians with daily ſkirmiſh, and weaken them by 
degrees, that when he and his colleague ſhould 
take the field, with the great army which 
were now levying, they might find the four old 
legions well accuſtomed to the enemy, and the 
enemy well weakened to their hands. He was al. 
ſo very ſtrict in his muſters, wherein the whole ſe⸗ 
nate aſſiſted him ſo carefully, as if in this action 
meant to refute the ſlanders with which Terentius 
and his adherents had burdened them. What num- 
ber of men they raiſed it is uncertain. Fourſcore 
thouſand foot at the leaſt, and ſix thouſand horſe; 
they were ſtrong, in the field when the day came, 
which Yarro had ſo greatly deſired of looking upon 
Hannibal. 

Hiero, the old king of Syracuſe, as he had re. 
lieved the Carthaginians when they were diſtreſſed 
by their own mercenaries, ſo did he now ſend help 
to Rome, a thouſand archers and ſlingers, with 
great quantity of wheat, barley, and other provi 
ſions ; fearing nothing more, than that one of 
theſe two mighty cities ſhould deſtroy the other, 
whereby his own eſtate would fall to ruin, that 
ſtood upright by having them ſomewhat even-bal- 
lanced. He gave them alſo counſel to ſend force 
into Africa; if (perhaps) by that means they might 
divert the war from home. His gifts and good 
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were given to Titus Ofacilius the pretor, which 
was to go into Sicily, that he ſhould according) 
paſs over into Africa, if he found it expedient. 

The great levies which the Romans made at th 
time, do much more ſerve to declare their pull 
ſance than any, though larger, account by poll, d 
ſuch as were not eaſily drawn into the field, an 
fitted for ſervice. For, beſides theſe armies' of ts 
conſuls, and that which went into Sicily, twent 
five thouſand with L. Poſſhumius Albanus, anothe 
of the pretors, went againſt the Gauls to recjal el 
that province, which the paſſaze of Hannili 
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through it had taken from them. The conte, d 
plation of this their preſent ſtrength might | 2 
embolden them to do as they did. They ſent am ν 
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paſſadors to Philip the ſon of Demetrius, king of 


) 


Crab. III. 7e Hisronv of te Worth. 
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ion, requiring him to deliver into their hands 
e. Pharius ; who having been their ſubject 


and rebel, was fled into his kingdom. They alſo 


ſent to the IMyrians to demand their tribute, where - 


of the day of payment was already paſt. What 


anſwer they received it is not known ; only this 


is known, that Demetrius Pharius was not ſent 


unto them, and that Philip henceforth began to 
have an eye upon them, little to their good. As 
for the 7/hhrian money, by the ſhifts that they 
were driven ſoon after to make, it will appear, that 
the one half of it (how little ſoever) would have 
been welcome to Rome, and accepted without any 
cavil about forfeiture for non-payment of the whole. 
Whilſt the city was buſied in theſe cares, the 
od conſuls lay as near unto Hannibal as poſſibly 
they could, without incurring the neceſſity of a 
battel. Many ſkirmiſhes they had with him, where- 
in their ſucceſs for the moſt part was rather good 
than great. Yet one miſcharice not only blemiſh- 
ed the honour of their other ſervices, but was in- 
deed the occaſion to draw on the miſery following. 
Hannibal, for the moſt part of that time made his 
abode at Geryon, where lay all his ſtore for the 
winter, The Romans, to be near him, lodged a- 
bout Cannuſium; and, that they might not be dri- 
ven to turn aſide for all neceſſaries, to the loſs of 
good opportunities, they beſtowed much of their 
proviſions in the caſtle of Cannæ; for the town was 
razed the year before. Phis- Place Hannibal won 
and thereby not only furniſhed himſelf, but com- 
pelled his enemies to want many needful things, 
unleſs they would be troubled with far carriage. 
Beſides this, and more to his, advantage, he ena- 
bled himſelf to abide in that open country, fit for 
the ſervice of his horſe, longer than the Romans, 
having ſo many mouths to feed, could well en- 
dure to tarry, without offering battel, which he 
moſt deſired. Of this miſhap, when Servilius had 
informed the ſenate, letting them underſtand how 
this piece, taken by Hannibal, would ſerve him to 
command no ſmall part of the country adjacent 
it then ſeemed needful, even unto the fathers them- 
ſelves, to adventure a battel with the Carthaginian, 
rather than ſuffer him thus to take root in the ground 
of Italy. Nevertheleſs, anſwer was returned unto 
Servilius, that he ſhould have patience yet awhile, 
for that the conſuls would ſhortly be there with a 
power ſufficient to do as need required. | 
When all things were ready in the city, and the 
ſeaſon of the year commodious to take the field, 
the two conſuls, with their army, ſet forth againſt 
Hannibal. This was always done with great ſo- 
lemnity ; eſpecially, whenſoever they went forth to 
war againſt any noble or redoubted enemy. For ſa- 
crifices and ſolemn vows were made unto Fupiter, 
and the reſt of their gods, for good ſucceſs and vic- 
wry ; which being performed, the generals, in 
warlike attire, with an honourable train of the 
principal men, not only ſuch as were of their kin- 
dred and alliance, or followed them to the war as 
volunteers, for love; but a great number of others 
at meant to abide at home, were accompanied 
on their way, and diſmiſſed with friendly leave- 
taking, and good wiſhes. At this time all the 
fathers and the whole nobility waited upon mi- 
Ius Paulus, as the only man whom they thought 
either worthy of this honour, or likely to do his 


country remarkable ſervice. Terentius, his atten- 
ants were the whole multitude of the ' poorer citi- 


Zens; a troop no leſs in greatneſs than the other 
2 in dignity. At the parting, Fabius, the late 
Ctator, is ſaid to have exhorted the conſul Pau- 

0. 39, | 


' 


mity, not only in dealing with the Carthagimians, ' 
but (which he thought harder) in bridling the out- 
ragious folly of his fellow-conſul. The anfwer of 


Paulus was, that he meant not again to run into 
danger of condemnation. by offending the mutitude; 


that he would do his beſt for his country; but it 


he ſaw his beſt were likely to be ill taken, he would 


1 
621 
lus with many grave words, to ſhew his magnani- * 


, 


think it leſs raſhneſs to adventure upon the enemies 


ſword, than upon the malice of his own citizens. 


Stcr. VIII. 


Diſſenſion between the two Roman conſuls; Whe- 


ther it be likely, that Hannibal was upon point 
of flying out of Italy, when the Romans preſſed 


him to fight. The great battel of Cannæ. 
"Jug ESE new generals arriving at the camp, 

_ diſmiſſed M. Atilius, one of the laſt year's 
conſuls, requeſting it becauſe of his age and weak- 


_ neſs; Fervilius they retained with them as their 


aſſiſtant, The firſt thing that AZmilius thought ne- 
ceſſary, was, to hearten his ſoldiers with good 
words; who, out of their bad ſucceſs hitherto, had 
gathered more cauſe of fear than of courage. He wit- 
led them to conſider, not only now, their victories in 


times paſt againſt the Carthaginians, and other more 


warlike nations than were the Carthaginians; but 
even their own great numbers, which were no leſs 
than all that Rome at the preſent was able to ſer 


„ forth. He told them in what danger their country 


ſtood ; how the ſtate and ſafety thereof reſted upon 
their hands; uſing ſome ſuch other common matter of 
perſwaſion. But the moſt effectual part of his ora- 
tion was, that Hannibal, with this his terrible ar- 
my, had not yet obtained one victory by plain 


force and valour ; but that only by deceit and am- 


buſh he had ſtolen the honour which he had got- 
ten at Trebia and Thraſymene. Herewithal he tax- 
ed the inconſiderate raſhneſs of Sempronius and Fla- 
minins ; of whom the one ſaw not his enemies until 
he was ſurrounded by them, the other ſcarce ſaw 
them when they ſtruck off his head, by reaſon of 
the thick miſt, through the darkneſs whereof he 
went groping (as it were blindfold) into their ſnares. 
Finally, declaring what advantages they had againft 
the enemy, and how deſtitute the enemy was of 
thoſe helps by which he had hitherto prevailed a- 
gainft them; he exhorted them to play the men, 
and do their beſt. They were eaſily perſwaded 
for the contemplation of their own multitude; and 
confidence of the Roman virtue in matter of arms, 
gave them cauſe to think, that under a captain ſo 
well experienced, and every way ſufficient, as #- 
milius was known to be, they ſhould eaſily pre- 
vail againſt the Carthaginians, that came far ſhort 
of them in all things elſe, fave craft, which would 
not always thrive. But in one thing they miſtook 
the meaning of their general. It was his defire 
that they ſhould have heart to fight, not that they 
ſhould uſe the patience of waiting a convenient ſea- 
ſon. But they, having pre-concerved a victory, 
thought all delays to be impediments, and thereby 
ſought to rob themſelves of their beſt help, which 


was good conduct. They remembered what talk - 


they had heard at Rome, and were themſelves 


affected with the vulgar deſire of ending the war 
quickly, wherein fince Æmilius had acknowledged, 
that the advantage was theirs, why did he make them 


forbear to uſe it? Thus thought the common ſol- 


dier, and thus alſo thought the conſul' Terentius, 


who was no leſs popular in the camp than he had 
been in the city, Expectation is always tedious ; 
and never more, than when the event is of moſt 

78 | importance. 
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hope 


their deſire to effect, was likely to win more thanks 
than ſhould his colleague, though greater in 
performance. Thus, while the Romans think them. 
ſelves to have the better of their enemies, they fall 
into an inconvenience, than which few are more 


dangerous; diſſenſion of their chief commanders. 
Parra would fight, Æmilius would ſo too; but 
ſaid that it was not yet time: why? becauſe the 
enemy muſt ſhortly diſlodge, and remove hence 
into places leſs fit for his horſe. 


year's proviſions, return into Campania to gather a 
ſecond harveſt ? This would (ſaid Varro) favour 
too much of ©, Fabius: And your haſte (ſaid 
Paulus) doth favour no leſs of C. Flaminius. 
Their deeds were like their words; for they com- 
manded by turns interchangeably every day. A£- 
milius lodged ſix miles from Hannibal, where the 
ground was ſomewhat uneven, Thither, if the Car- 
Haginians would take pains to come, he doubted 
not to ſend them away in ſuch haſte, as they ſhould 
not leave running till they were out of Italy. But 
they came not. Terentius therefore the next day 
deſcended into the plains ; his colleague holding 
him, and beſeeching jt to ſtay. Nevertheleſs, he 
fat down cloſe by Hannibal, who, as an unbidden 
gueſt gave him but a rude welcome and entertain- 
ment. The Carthaginian horſe and light arma- 
ture fell upon the Roman vant-courers, and put the 
whole army in tumult, whilſt it was yet in march; 
but they were beaten off, not without loſs, for that 
the Romans had, among their Velites, ſome troops 
weightily armed, whereas the Carthaginians had 
none. The day following, ÆAmilius, who could 
not handſomely withdraw the army out of that 
level ground, encamped upon the river Aufidus, 


ſending a third part of his forces over the water, 


to lie upon the eaſtern bank, where they entrench- 
ed themſelves. He never was more unwilling to 
fight than at this preſent, becauſe the ground ſer- 
ved wholly for the advantage of his enemy, with 
whom he meant to deal, when occaſion ſhould draw 
him to more equal terms. Therefore he ſtirred 
not out of his trenches, but fortified himſelf, ex- 
pecting when Hannibal ſhould diſlodge, and remove 
towards Geryon, Cannæ, or ſome other place, where 
his ſtore lay, for want of neceſſaries; whereof an 
army foraging the country was not likely to car- 
ry about with it ſufficient quantity for any long 
time. | 
Here it would not be paſſed over with filence, 
that Livy differeth much in his relation from Poly- 
bius ; telling many ſtrange tales of the miſery into 
which- Hannibal had been driven, and of baſe cour- 
ſes that he deviſed to take, it the Romans could 
have retained their patience a little longer. He had 
(faith Livy) but ten days proviſion of meat. He 
had not money to pay his ſoldiers. They were an 
unruly rabble, gathered out of ſeveral nations, ſo 
that he knew not how to keep them in order; but 
that from murmuring they fell to flat exclamations, 
firſt, about their pay and provant, and afterwards 
tor very famine, Eſpecially the Spaniards were 
ready to forſake him, and run over to the Roman 


ſide. Yea, Hannibal himſelf, was once upon the 


point to have ſtolen away into Gaul with all his 
horſe, and left his foot unto their miſerable deſti- 
nies. At length, for lack of all other counſel, he 


reſolved to get him as far as he could from the. 


a Lav, . 22. 


importance. All men longed, boch at Reme and in & en 
9 to be freed from the doubtful paſſions ot the end, that both his unfaithful ſoldiers might 
and fear: therefore Terentius, who haſtened the more difficulty in running from him, and tha 


| harvelt, 


But ſhall the No- 
mans wait, till Hannibal, having eaten up his laſt 


| ORLD. , : \ D's 

Romans, into the ſouthermoſt parts of Apulia 3-16 

find 

his hunger might be relieved with the more earl; 

But whilft he was about to put this de. 

vice in execution, the Romans preſſed him ſo hard, 

that they even forced him unto that which, he moſt 

deſired, even to fight a battel upon open champain 
ground, wherein he was victorious, - It was 

uncommendable in Livy, to, ſpeak the beſt of his 


ovn citizens; and, where they did ill, to lay, that, 


without their own great folly, they had done pal- 
ſing well. Further alſo he may be excuſed ; a; 
writing only by report. For thus he faith; * Han- 
nibal de ſugd in Galliam | dicitur} agitdfſe 3 Hanni. 
bal Lis /aid] to have bethought himſelf of flying into 
Gaul: where he makes it no more than a matter 
of hearſay z as perhaps was all the reſt of this re- 
lation, As for the proceſs itſelf, it is very incre. 
dible. For if Hannibal, coming out of Gas,, 
through the mariſhes and bogs of Hetruria, could 
find victuals enough, and all things needful unts 
his army, the ſummer foregoing : what ſhould 
hinder him td do the like this year? eſpecially ſee- 
ing he had played the careful huſpand in making 
a great harveſt; ſince he had long been maſter of 
the open field; and beſides, had gotten, by ſur- 
prize, no ſmall part of the Romans proviſions ? 
Suitable hereunto is all the reſt, If Hannibal had 


taken nothing but corn and cattel 3 his ſoldiers 


might perhaps have fallen into mutiny for pay. 
But he brought gold with him into Italy and had 
ſo well increaſed his ſtock, ſince he came into that 
country, that he had armed his African ſoldi- 
ers, all Roman-like ; and loaden his followers with 


ſpoil: having left wherewith to redeem as many 


of his own, as were taken by the enemy; when 
the Romans were not willing, as finding it not eaſy, 
to do the like, In this point therefore, we are to 
attend the general agreement of hiſtorians : who 

ive it as a principal commendation unto Hanni- 
bal, that he always kept his army free from ſe- 
dition, though it were compoſed of ſundry nati- 


ons; no leſs different in manners, religion, and 


almoſt in nature, than they were in languages : 
and well might he ſo do, having not only pro- 
nounced, that which of his men ſoever fought 
bravely with his enemy, was thereby a Carthagini- 
an; but ſolemnly proteſted and ſwore (beſides 
other rewards) to make as many of them, as 
ſhould deſerve and ſeek it, free citizens of Car- 
thage. The running away into Gaul was a ſenſe- 
leſs device. Hannibal, being there with his whole 
army, took ſo little pleaſure in the country and 
people, that he made all haſte to get him out of 
it. And what ſhould he now do there with his 
horſe? or how could he be truſted, either there cr 
elſewhere? yea, how could he deſire to live; ha- 
ving betrayed all his army, and relinquiſhed his 
miſerable foot, to the butchery of their enemies! 
This tale therefore Plutarch omitteth z who, in 
writing the life of Hannibal, takes in a manner all 
his Directions from Livy. But of this and the like 
it is enough to ſay, that all hiſtorians love to ex- 
tol their own countrymen ; and where a loſs cannot 
be diſſembled, nor the honour of the victory t- 
ken from the enemy, and given unto- blind fortune, 
there to lay all the blame on ſome ſtrange milgo- 
vernment of their own forces: as if they might en- 
fily have won all, but loſt all through ſuch folly, 
as no enemy can hope to find in them another time. 
Now let us return back to the two armes, 


# 
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| 2 os perſwaded, that it concerned him in ho. 
nour, to make good his word unto the people of 
Rome : and, ſince he had thus waited in vain, 
to get the conſent of Paulus now at length to uſe 
his own authority; and, without any more diſpu- 
ting of the matter, to fight when his own day 
came. When therefore it was his turn to com- 
mand; at the firſt break of day he began to. pals 
che river, without ſtaying to bid his colleague good 
morrow. But Paulus came to him; and ſought, 
as in former times, to have diſſwaded him, from 
putting the eſtate of his country to a needleſs ha- 
zard. Againſt whoſe words and ſubſtantial argu- 
ments, Terentius could alledge none other, than 
point of honour. Hannibal had preſented thern bat- 
rel at their trenches : ſhould they endure this bra- 
vado ? He had ſent his Numidians over the river 
but even the day before, who fell upon the Ro- 
mans that were fetching water to the leſſer camp; 
and drove them ſhametully to run within their de- 
ſences, which alſo they made offer to aſſail: muſt 
this alſo be ſuffered ? He would not endure it : 
for it could not but weaken the ſpirit of the Ro- 
man ſoldier z which as yet was lively, and full of 
ſuch courage, as promiſed aſſured victory. When 
Amilius perceived, that he could not hinder the 
obſtinate reſolution of his companion; he took all 
care, that what he ſaw muſt be done, might be 
done well. Ten thouſand Roman foot he cauſed to 
be left behind, in the-greateg, camp, oppolite unto 
the Carthaginian; to the intent, that either Hanni- 
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at ba] might be compelled, to leave behind him ſome 
1 anſwerable number, ſor defence of his trenches 
th (which out of his paucity he was leſs able to ſpate 
Vi from the battel, than were the Romans 3): or that 
en theſe ten thouſand, falling upon the Carthaginian 
. camp, when the fight began, and taking it with all 
to the wealth therein, might thereby (as commonly do 
ho ſuch accidents) terrify and diſtract the enemies in 
ju the heat of fight. This done; the two conſuls - 
ſe. went over the water with their army to the lef- 
ti- ler camp, whence alſo they drew forth their men, 
nd and ranged them in order of battel : the ground 
8: on the eaſt part of the river, ſeeming perhaps more 
ro- fit for marſhalling of their army. Hannibal was 
gut glad of this, as he had great cauſe; and, without 
ni any delay, paſſed likewiſe over, ſomewhat high- 
des er up the ſtream, which ran from the ſouth; leav- 
as ing in his own camp ſo many, as he thought would 
ar- lcrve to defend it, and no more. To encourage 
* his men; he bad them look about them, and view 


dhe ground well, upon which they were to fight. 


They did ſo. And could you (ſaid he) pray for 


t of any greater fortune, than to join battel with the 
his Komans upon ſuch a level ground, where the 
1 ſtronger in horſe are ſure to prevail ? They all 
ha- aſſented to him; and ſhewed by their countenan- 

ces, that they were very glad of it. Well then 


(laid he further) ye are firſt of all to thank the 
Gods, that have brought them hither ; and then 
us, that have trained them along, and drawn 
them into neceſſity of playing for their lives, 
Where they are ſure to loſe them. As for theſe 
Romans, I was fain to encourage you againſt them, 
nen ye met them firſt : but now ye may even 
encourage your ſelves, by calling to mind that 
they are the men, whom ye have as often beaten 
% ſeen, Of one thing only I will put you in 
mind: That whereas hitherto you fought for 
other reſpects; as, to drive them before you out 
5 Gaul; and to win the open country, and 
iclds of Italy; both of which ye have obtained: 
"OW are ye to fight for the towns themſelves, and 
al the riches within them, which this victory ſhalt 
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and, ere many hours paſs, ye ſhall be lords of all 


that the Romans hold. 


When he had faid this his brother Mao came to 


him, whom he had ſent to view the countenance of 
the enemy. Hannibal aſked him, what news; and 
what work they were likely to have with theſe Ro- 


mans? Work enough (anſwered Mago) for they 


are an horrible many, As horrible a many as they 
are (thus Hanuibal replied) I tell thee, brother, that 
among them all, ſearch them never ſo diligently, 
thou ſhalt not find one man, whoſe name is Ma- 
go. With that he fell a laughing, and ſo did all 


that ſtood about him: which gladded the ſoldiers, 


who thought their general would not be ſo merry, 
without great aſſurance. Whether it were ſo, that 
Hannibal, in the pride of his victories already got- 
ten, valued one Mago above many thouſand K 
mans; or whether he intimated, that the Romans 
were no leſs troubled with thinking upon Mago 
and his companions, than was Mago with behold- 
ing their huge multitude 3 or whether he meant on- 
ly to correct the ſad mood of his brother with a 
jeſt, and ſhew himſelf merry unto the ſoldiers : 
this his anſwer was more manly, than was the re- 
lation of his diſcoverer. But if Hannibal himſelf 
had been ſent forth by Mago, to view the Romans; 
he could not have returned with a more gallant re- 
port in his mouth, than that which captain Gam, 
before the battel of Agincourt, made unto our king 
Henry the fifth : ſaying, that of the Frenchmen, 
ary were enough to be killed; enough to be ta- 
ken priſoners; and enough to run away. Even 
ſuch words as theſe, or ſuch pleaſant jeſts as this of 
Hannibal, are not without their moment; but ſerve 
many times, when battel is at hand, to work upon 
ſuch paſſions, as muſt govern more of the buſineſs : 
eſpecially, where other needful care is not wanting; 
without which they are but vain boaſts, 
In this great day, the Carthaginian excelled him- 
ſelf ; expreſſing no leſs perfection of his military 
ſkill, than was greatneſs in his ſpirit and under- 
takings. For, to omit the commodiouſneſs of the 
place, into which he had long betore conceived the 
means to draw his enemies to batte!; he marſhalled 
his army in ſuch convenient order, that all hands 
were brought to fight, where every one might do 
beſt ſervice. His darters, and ſlingers of the Ba- 
leares, he ſent off before him, to encounter with 
the Roman Velites. Theſe were looſe troops, an- 
ſwerable in a manner to thoſe, which we call now 
by a French Name Enfans perdues ; but when we 
uſe our own terms, the Forlorn Hope. The groſs 
of his army following them he ordered thus : His 
Africans, armed after the Roman manner, with the 
ſpoils which they had gotten at Trebia; Thraſy- 
mene, or elſewhere; and well trained in the uſe of 
thoſe weapons, that were of more advantage, than 
thoſe wherewith they had formerly ferved ; made 
the two wings, very deep in file. Between theſe 
he ranged his Gauls and Spaniards, armed, each 
after their own country manner; their ſhields a- 
like; but the Gauls uſing long broad ſwords, that 
were forcible in a downright ſtroke ; the Spaniards, 
ſhort and well-pointed blades, either to ſtrike or 
thruſt ; the Gault, naked from their navel upwards, 
as confident in their own fiercenets ; the Spaniards 
wearing white caſſocks embroidered with purple. 
This medley of two nations; differing as well in 


habit and furniture, as in quality, made a gallant 


ſhew ; and terrible, becauſe ſtrange. The Gauls were 
ſtrong of body, and furious in giving charge; but 
ſoon wearied, as accuſtomed to ſpend their vio- 
lence at the firſt brunt, which diſpoſition all that 
come of them haye inherited to this day. The 
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aſhamed to give ground, when they were ovet- 
| preſſed ; nor afraid to return, and renew the fight, 
u 


nation. 
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n any ſmall encouragement. As the roughneſs 


of the one, and patience of the other, ſerved mutu- 


ally to reduce each of them to a good and firm 
temper ; fo the place which they held in this bat- 
tel, added confidence jointly unto them both. For 
they ſaw themſelves well and ſtrongly flanked 
with Carthaginians and other Africans 5 whoſe name 
was grown terrible in Spain, by their conquelts ; 
and in Gaul, by this their preſent war. Since there- 
fore it could not be feared, that any great calamity 
ſhould fall upon them, whilſt the wings on either 
{ide ſtood faſt: theſe barbarians had no cauſe to 
ſhrink, or forbear to imploy the utmoſt of their 
hardineſs, as knowing that the enemy could not 
preſs far upon them, without further engaging him- 
ſelf than diſcretion would allow. Hereunto may 
be added that great advantage, which the Carthu- 
ginian had in horſe : by which he was able, if the 


worſt had happened, to make a good retreat. The 


effect of contraries is many times alike. Deſpera- 
tion begetteth courage; but not greater, nor ſo 
lively, as doth aſſured confidence. Hannibal there- 
fore cauſed theſe Gauls and Spaniards to ad- 
vance ; leaving void the place wherein they had 
ſtood, and into which they might fall back, when 
they ſhould be over-hardly preſſed. So, caſting 
them into the form of a creſcent, he made them 
as it were his vantguard : the two points of this 
great half moon, that looked toward the empty 
ſpace from which he had drawn it, being narrow 
and thin, as ſerving only to guide it orderly back, 
when need ſhould require; the foremoſt part of 
the ring, ſwelling out toward the enemies, being 
well ſtrengthned and thickned againſt all impreſſi- 
on. The circle hereof ſeemeth to have been fo 
great, that it ſhadowed the Africans, who ſtood 
behind it ; though ſuch figures, cut. in braſs, as I 
have ſeen of this battel, preſent it more narrow ; 
with little reaſon, as ſhall anon appear : as alſo in 
the ſame figures it 1s omitted, that any companies 
of Africans, or others, were left in the rear, to ſe- 
cond the Gauls and Spaniards, when they were 
driven to retreat; though it be manifeſt, that Han- 
nibal in perſon ſtood between the laſt ranks of his 
long battalions, and in the head of his rear, doubt- 
leſs well accompanied with the choice of his own 
Between the left battalion and the river 
Aufidus, were the Gauls and Spaniſh horſe, un- 
der the command of 4/rubal : On the right wing, 
toward the wide plains, was Hanno (Livy faith 
Maharbal) with the Numidian light-horſe. Han- 
uibal himſelf, with his brother Mago, had the lead- 
ing of the rear. The whole ſum of Hannibals ar- 
my in the field this day, was ten thouſand horſe, 
and forty thouſand foot; his enemies having two 
to one againſt him in foot; and he, five to three 
againſt them in horſe. 

The Roman army was marſhalled in the uſual 
form : but ſomewhat more narrow, and deep, than 
was accuſtomed ; perhaps, becauſe this had been 
found convenient againſt the Gs uno in the 
former war. It was indeed no bad way of reſiſ- 
tance againſt elephants, to make the ranks zhick 
and ſhort, but the files long ; as alſo to ſtrengthen 
well the rear, that it might ſtand faſt compact- 
ed as a wall, under ſhelter whereof the diſorder- 
ed troops might rally themſelves. Thus much it 
ſeems, that Terentius had learned of ſome old ſol- 
diers 3 and therefore he now ordered his battels ac- 
cordingly, as meaning to ſhew more ſkill, than was 
in his underſtanding. But the Carthaginians had here 
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a long flank. As for Aimilius ; it was not his « 


wearinefs unto the more contentious. Upon the 


no elephants with them in the field: theiti ada 


tage was in horſe * againſt which, this manner of 
embatteling was very unprofitable. ; foraſmuch 4; 


their charge is better ſuſtained in front, than 
of command: he was but an aſliſtant ; and inf 
caſes it happens often, that wiſe men yield for very 


right hand, and toward the river, were the Roman 
horſe-men, under the conſul Paulus On the Ih 
wing was C. Terentius Varro the other confi} 
with the reſt of the horſe, which were of the La. 
tins, and other aſſociates: Cn. Seruilius the former 
year's conſul, had the leading of the battel. The 
ſun was newly riſen, and offended neither part; 


the Carthaginians having their faces northwarg , | 


the Romans towards the ſouth. | 
After ſome light ſkirmifh between the Roman 
Velites and HannibaPs darters and flingers of the 
Baleares, Aſarubal brake upon the conſul Paulus, 
and was roughly. encountred ; not after the man- 
ner of ſervice on horſe-back, uſed in thoſe times, 
wheeling about AIman-like, but each giving on in 
a right line, pouldron to pouldron, as having the 
river on the one hand, and the ſhoulder of the 
foot on the other hand, ſo that there was no way 
left, but to pierce and break through. Wherefore 
they not only uſed their lances and ſwords, bur 
ruſhing violently amongſt the enemies, graſped 
one another: and ſo their horſes running from un- 
der them, fell many to the ground; where, ſtart. 
ing up again, they began to deal blows like foot- 
men. In concluſion, the Roman horſe were over- 
born, and driven by plain force to a ſtaggering re- 
coil. This the conſul Paulus could not remedy, 
For A/drubal, with his boiſterous Gauls and Spa 
niards, was not to be reſiſted by theſe Roman gen- 
tlemen, unequal both in number and in horſeman- 
ſhip. When the battels came to joining, the Ro- 
man legionaries found work enough, and ſome- 
what more than enough to break that great creſcent, 
upon which they firſt fel}: ſo ſtrongly for the 


while, did the Gauls and Spaniſh foot make reſiſ- 


tance, Wherefore the two points of their battel 
drew towards the midſt ; by whoſe aid, theſe op- 
poſites were forced to disband, and fly back to 
their firſt place. This they did in great haſte and 
fear, and were with no leſs haſte and folly purſued, 
Upon the Africans, that ſtood behind them, they 
needed not to fall foul, both for that there was void 
room enough, and foraſmuch as the rear, or horns 
of this moon, pointed into the ſafe retreat, where 
Hannibal with his Carthaginians was ready to re- 
inforce them, when time ſhould require. In this 
haſty retreat, or flight of the Gaulsand Spaniards ; it 
happened, as was neceſſary, that they, who had ſtood 
in the limb or utter compaſs of the half moon, made 
the innermeſt or concave ſurface thereof (diſordered 
and broken though it were) when it was forced t 
turn the inſide outward, the horns or points there- 
of, as yet untouched, only turning round, and re- 
coiling very little. So the Romans, in purſuing 
them, were incloſed in an half circle ; which they 
ſhould not have needed greatly to regard (for thit 
the ſides of it were exceeding thin and broken; 


and the bottom of it, none other than a throng of 


men routed, and ſeeming unable to make reli 
tance) had all the enemies toot been caſt into this 
one great body, that was in a manner diſſolved. 
But whilſt the legions, following their ſuppoſed vic. 
tory, . ruſhed on upon thoſe that ſtood before them, 
and thereby unwittingly engaged themſelves deep! 
within the principal ſtrength of the enemies, hedg 
ing them in on both hands; the two African 1 
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ions on either fide advanced o far; that getting be- 
ond the rear of them, hey her BD in « 
manner, behind: and forward they could not paſs 
far, without removing Hannibal and Mago, which 


made that way the leaſt eaſy; Hereby it is appa- 


- ich. extent, as covered the Africans, who la 
whe it undiſcerned, until now; 2 it is — f 
chat the Romans were thus empaled unawares, and 
that” they hehaved themſelves as men that thought 
upon no other work, than what was found them by 
the Cauls. Neither is it credible, that they would 
have been ſo mad, as to run headlong with the 
whole bulk of their army, into the throat of ſlaugh- 
ter, had they ſeen thoſe weapons bent againſt them 
at the firſt, which when they did ſee, they had lit- 
tle hope to eſcape. Much might be imputed to 
their heat of flight, and raſhneſs of inferiour cap- 
rains: but ſince the conſul Paulus, a man ſo ex- 

rt in war, being vanquiſhed in horſe, had = 
' himſelf among the legions ; it cannot be ſuppoſed, 
chat he and they did wilfully thus ingage them- 
ſelves. Aſdrubal having broken the troops of Ro- 
man horſe, that were led by the conſul Paulus, fol- 
lowed upon them along the river ſide, beating 
down, and killing as many as he could (which 

were almoſt all of them) without regard of taking 
| priſoners. The conſul himſelf was either driven 
upon his own legions, or willingly did caſt him- 
ſelf among them, as hoping by them to make good 
the day, notwithſtanding the defeat of his horſe. 
But he failed of this his pe ation. Nevertheleſs 
he cheared up his men as well as he could, both 
with comfortable words, and with the example of 
his own ſtout behaviour: beating down, and kill- 
ing many of the enemies with his own hand. The 
like did Hannibal among his Carthaginians, in the 
| ſame part of the battel; and with better ſucceſs. 
For the conſul received a blow from a fling, that 
did him great hurt : and though a troop of Roman 
gentlemen, riding about him, did their beſt to ſave 


t, him from further harm, yet was he ſo hardly laid 
ic at, that he was compelled by wounds and weak- 
ness, to forſake his horſe. Hereupon all his com- 
el pany alighted, thinking that the conſul had given 
p- order ſo to do, as in many battels, the Roman 
t0 men at arms had left their horſes, fo help their foot 
ad in diſtreſs, When Hannibal (for he was near at 
add. hand) perceived this, and underſtood that the conſul 
ey had willed his horſe-men to diſmount, he was very 
aid glad of it, and pleaſantly ſaid, I had rather he would 


bave delivered them unto me bound hand and foot 
meaning, that he had them now almoſt as ſafe as if 
they were ſo bound. All this while C. Terentius 
Varro, with the horſe of the aſſociates, in the left 
g Wing, was marvellouſly troubled by Hanno (or 
Mabarbal) and the Numidians : who beating up 

and down about that great ſandy plain, raiſed a 

W foul duſt, which a ſtrong ſouth- wind, blowing 
| there accuſtomarily, drove into the eyes and 
wouths of the Romans. Theſe uſing their advan- 
tage both of number and of lightneſs, wearied the 


ng nor ſuſtaining any charge, but continually 
making offers, and wheeling about. Yet at the 
brſt they ſeemed to promiſe him an happy day of 
A For when the battels were even ready to join, 
Ve hundred of theſe Numidians came pricki 
wel from their fellows, with their Shields caſt 
ind their backs (as was the manner of thoſe 
Which yielded) and throwing down their arms, 
endered themſelves. This was good luck to begin 
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withal; if there had been good meaning: Vurto 


had not leiſure to examine them, but cauſed them; 


unweaponed as they were, to get them behind the 
army, where he bad them teſt quietly till all was 
done: Theſe crafty adventurers did as he bad them 


rent, that the great creſcent, before ſpoken of, was for a while, till they found an opportunity to put 


in execution the purpoſe for which they had juſt 
yielded. Under their jackets they had ſhort ſwords 
and ponyards, befides which, they found other ſcat- 
tered weapons about the field, of ſuch as wete ſlain, 
and therewithal flew upon the hindmoſt of the Ro- 
mans, whilſt all eyes and thonghts were bent ano- 
ther way; fo that they did great miſchief, and rai- 
ſed yet a greater terror. Thus Hannibal, in a plain 
level ground, found means to lay an ambuſh at the 
back of his enemies. The laſt blow, that ended 
all fight and reſiſtance, was given by the ſame hand 


which gave the firſt. Aſdrubal, having in ſhort 


ſpace broken the Roman troops of horſe, and cut 


in pieces all, fave the company of Æmilius, that 
ruſhed into the groſs of his foot, and a very few 
beſides, that recovered ſome narrow paſſage between 
the river and their own battalions, did not ſtay to 
charge upon the face of the legions, but fell back 
behind the rear of his own, and fetching about, 
came up to the Numidians, with whom he joined, 
and gave upon Terentius. This fearful cloud, as it 
was ſhewed at the firſt appearance what weather it 


had left behind it on 101 ſide; ſo did it prog- 
l. 


noſticate a diſmal ſtorm\unto thoſe upon whom it 
was ready now to fal herefore Terentius's fol- 
lowers, having wearied themſelves much in doing 


little, and ſeeing more work toward than they could 


hope to ſuſtain, thought it the beſt way to avoid 
the danger by preſent flight. The conſul was no 
leſs wiſe than they, in apprehending the greatneſs 


of his own peril, nor more deſperate in ſtriving to 


work impoſſibilities; it being impoſſible, when ſo 
many ſhrank from him, to ſuſtain the impreſſion 
alone, which he could not have endured with their 
aſſiſtance, Now he found that it was one thing to 
talk of Hannibal at Rome, and another to encoun- 
ter him. But of this, or ought elſe, excepting haſty 
flight,, his preſent leiſure would not ſerve him to 
conſider. Cloſe at the heels of him and his flying 
troops followed the Numidians, appointed by 4/- 
drubal unto the purſuit, as fitteſt for that ſervice. 
Aſdrubal himſelf, with the Gauls and Spaniſh horſe, 
compaſſing about, fell upon the backs of the Ro- 
mans, that were, ere this, hardly diſtreſſed, and in 
a manner ſurrounded on all parts elſe. He brake 
them eaſily, who before made ill reſiſtance, being 
incloſed and laid at on every ſide, not knowing 
which way to turn. Here began a pitiful ſlaughter, 
the vanquiſhed multitude thronging up and down, 
they knew not whither, or which way, whilſt every 
one ſought to avoid thoſe enemies whom he ſaw 
neareſt, Some of the Roman gentlemen that were 
about Æmilius, got up to horſe, and ſaved them- 
ſelves ; which though it is hardly underſtood how 
they could do, yet I will rather believe it, than 


ſuppoſe that Ljvy ſo reporteth, to grace thereby his 
conſul and his followers exceedingly, neither giv- hiſto 


ry with this following tale. Cn. Cornelius 
Lentulus, galloping along by a place, where he ſaw 
the conſul fitting all bloodied upon a ſtone, intreated 
him to riſe _ 2 himſelf, offering him his aſ- 
fiſtance and bis horſe: But Paulus refuſed it, will. 


king ing Lentulus to ſhift for himſelf, and not to loſe time; 
ſaying, that it was not his purpoſe to be brought again 
into judgment by the people, either as an atcuſer of 


his colleague, or as guilty bimſelf of that day's loſs. 
Further, be willed en 0 


vit. Hannib. 


TR ſenate, 


tulus to commend bim to the 
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ſenate, and in particular to Fabius; willing them to. : 


ortify Rome as faſt and as well as they could; and 
Ut. F ab: that be Iived and died mindful of bis 
wwholſome counſe]. Theſe words (peradventure) or 
ſome to like purpoſe, the conſul uttered to Lentulus, 
either when againſt his will he was drawn to. that 
battel, or when he beheld the firſt defeat of his 
horſe, at what time he put himſelf in the head of 
his HW. For I doubt not but Hannibal knew 
what he ſaid a good while before this, when he 
thought the conſul and his troop in little better caſe 
than if they had been bound. The whole groſs of 
the Romans was incloſed indeed as within a ſack, 
whereof the African battalions made the ſides, the 
Spaniards, Gauls, and Hannibal with his Cartha- 
ginians, the bottom, and Aſdrubal, with his horſe, 
| cloſed up the mouth; in which part they firſt of 
all were ſhuffled together, and began the rout, where- 
in all the reſt followed. Æmilius therefore, who 
could not ſit his horſe, whilſt the battel yet laſted, 
and whilſt the ſpaces were ſomewhat open, by which 
he might have withdrawn himſelf, was now (had 
he never ſo well been mounted) unable to fly, ha- 
ving in his way ſo cloſe a throng of his own miſera- 
ble followers, and ſo many heaps of bodies as fell 
apace in that great carnage. It ſufficeth unto his 
honour, that in the battel he fought no leſs valiantly, 
than he had warily before both abſtained himſelf, 
and diſſwaded his fellow-conſul from fighting at all. 
If, when the day was utterly loſt, it kad lain in his 
power to ſave his own life, unto the good of his 
country, never more needing it; I ſhould think that 
| he either too much diſeſteemed himſelf, or being 
too faintly minded, was weary of the world, and 
his unthankful citizens. But if ſuch a reſolution were 
praiſe-worthy in Æmilius, as proceeding out of No- 
man valour; then was the Engliſh virtue of the lord 
John Talbot, viſcount Liſle, ſon to that famous earl 
of Shrewsbury, who died in the battel of Chaſtillon, 
more highly to be honoured. For Æmilius was old, 
grievouſly, if not mortally wounded, and accounta- 
ble for the overthrow received; Talbot was in the 
flower of his youth, unhurt, eaſily able to have 
eſcaped, and not anſwerable for that day's misfor- 
tune, when he refuſed to forſake his father; who 
foreſeeing the loſs of the battel, and not meaning 


to ſtain his actions paſt by flying in his old age, 


exhorted this his noble ſon to be gone and leave 
him. | 
In this terrible overthrow died all the Roman foot, 
ſave two or three thouſand, who (as Livy faith) 
eſcaped into the leſſer camp, whence, the ſame 
night, about ſix hundred of them brake forth, and 
Joining with ſuch of thoſe in the greater camp as 
were willing to try their fortune, conveyed them- 
ſelves away ere morning, about four thouſand foot 
and two hundred horſe, partly in whole troops, 


partly diſperſed into Cannuſium the next day the 


Roman camps, both leſs and greater, were yielded 
unto Hannibal by thoſe that remained in them, 
Polybius hath no mention of this eſcape ; only he 
reports, that the ten thouſand whom Amilius had 
left on the weſt fide of Aufidus (as was ſhewed be- 
fore) to ſet upon the camp of Hannibal, did as they 
were appointed; but ere they could effect their de- 
ſire, Which they had well-near done, the battel was 
loſt, and Hannibal coming over the water to them, 
drove them into their own camp, which they quickly 
yielded, having loſt two thouſand of their number. 
Like enough it is, that at the firſt ſight of Hanni- 
zal coming upon them with his victorious army, a 


great number of theſe did fly, and thereby eſcaped, 


Ml Liv. I. 19. 
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about two legions they were (perhaps not half full, 


afterwards extremely diſgraced 


five thouſand more, who yielded in the greater 


died ſome four thouſand Gauls, fifteen hundred 


' Rome, it is little doubted but that the war had pre 
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while their fellows, making defence in vain, üs 


into their „ and held the enemy buſied. A For | 


but made up by addition of others, whoſe fault r 
fortune was alike) that having ſerved at Canne, were | 
by the ſtate of Rome. 

for that they had abandoned their companions, fight. 
ing. Of the Roman horſe, what numbers eſcap 

it is uncertain 3 but very few they were that ſaved 
themſelves in the firſt charge, by getting behind the 
river; Terentius the conſul recovered Venuſia, wil 
threeſcore and ten at the moſt in his company. That 
he was ſo ill attended, it is no marvel ; for Venuſa 
lay many miles off to the ſouthward ; fo that his 
neareſt way thither had been through the midſt 0 
HannibaPs army, it the paſſage had been open, 

Therefore it muſt needs be, that when once he got 
out of ſight, he turned up ſome by-way, ſo diſap- 
pointing the Numidians that hunted contre. Of 
ſuch as could not hold pace with the conſul, but 
took other ways, and were ſcattered over the fields 
two thouſand, or thereabouts, were gathered up b 
the Numidians, and made priſoners: the reſt were 
ſlain, all fave three hundred, who diſperſed them. 
ſelves in flight, as chance led them, and got into 
ſundry towns. There died in this great battel of 
Canne, beſides L. ÆAmilius Paulus the conſul, two 
of the Roman queſtors or treaſurers, and twenty-one 
colonels or tribunes of the ſoldiers, fourſcore ſena- 
tors, or ſuch as had borne office, out of which they 
were to be choſen into the ſenate, Many of theſe 
were of eſpecial mark, as having been Adiles, 
pretors, or conſuls; among whom was Cn. Servilius, 
the laſt year's conſul, and Minutius, late maſter of 
the horſe. The number of priſoners taken in this 
battel, Livy makes no greater than three thouſand 
foot and three hundred horſe ; too few to have de- 
tended, for the ſpace of one half hour, both the 
Roman camps; which yet the ſame Livy faith to 
have been over-cowardly yielded up. We may 
therefore do better to give credit unto one of the 
priſoners, whom the ſame hiſtorian ſhortly after in- 
troduceth ſpeaking in the ſenate, and faying, that 
they were no leſs than eight thouſand. It may 
therefore be, that theſe three thouſand were only 
ſuch as the enemy ſpared, when the fury of execu- 
tion was paſt ; but to theſe muſt be added about 


camp, when their company were either ſlain or fled, 
So the reckoning falls out right; which the Romans, 
eſpecially the conſul Yarro, had before caſt up (a 
we ſay) without their hoſt ; nothing ſo chargeable, 
as now they find it. On the ſide of Hannibal there 


Spaniards and Africans, and two hundred horſe, 0 
thereabouts ; a loſs not ſenſible, in the joy of ſo great 
a victory; which if he purſued, as Mabarbal ad 
viſed him, and forthwith marched away toward 


ſently been at an end. But he believed not ſo fi 
in his own proſperity, and was therefore told, Th 
he knew how to get, not how to uſe a victorj. 


N 
Of things following the battel at Cannæ. 


OT without good cauſe doth Polybius repſt 
hend thoſe two hiſtorians, Fabius the Roma 
and Philinus the Carthaginian z who regarding mot 
the pleaſure of them, unto whoſe honour they cod 
ſecrated their travels, than the truth of things, 9 
information of poſterity, magnified indifferent 
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od or bad, all actions and proceedings 3 
er Cartbaginiant; the — of his Ro- 
man Qpirites, and Fathers conſcript. No man of 
ſound Judgment will condemn this of cenſure 
which Polybius hath uſed. For, to recompenſe his 
- niority (ſuch as it was) he produceth ſubſtantial 
jan, nate ne nn 
3 ts to j his own relation, and confuteth 
che vanity of thoſe former authors, out of their own 
writings, by conference of places ill cohering; 
which pains, it is to be ſuſpected, that he would 
not have taken, had he been born in either of thoſe 
wo cities, but have ſpared ſome part of his dili- 
gence, and been contented to have all men think 
better and more honourably than it deſerved of his 
own country. The like diſeaſe, it is to be feared, 
that we ſhall hereafter find in others, and ſhall have 
cauſe to wiſh that either they were ſomewhat leſs 
Roman, or elſe that ſome works of their oppoſite 
writers were extant, that ſo we might at leaſt hear 
both ſides ſpeak, being henceforth deſtitute of Poly- 
bius's help, that was a man indifferent. But ſince 
this cannot be, we muſt be ſometimes bold to ob- 
ſerve the coherence of things, and believe ſo much 
only to be true, as dependeth upon good reaſon, or 
(at leaſt) fair probability. This attentive circum- 
ſpection is needful even at the preſent, ſuch is the 
repugnancy or forgetfulneſs which we find in the beſt 
narration of things following the battel of Cannæ. 
For it is ſaid, that four thouſand foot and horſe ga- 
thered together about the conſul Terentius at Venuſia; 
that others, to the number of ten_ thouſand, got 
into Cannuſium, chuſing for their captains young 
P. Scipio, and Ap. Claudius ; yet that the conſul 
Terentius Farro, joining his company unto thoſe of 
Scipio at Cannuſium, wrote unto the ſenate, that he 
had now well near ten thouſand men about him; 
that theſe letters of the conſul were brought to Rome 
when the ſenate was newly riſen, that had been 
taking order for pacifying thoſe tumults in the city, 
which grew upon the firſt bruit of the overthrow ; 
and yet, that ambaſſadors from Capua (after ſome 
conſultation whether it were meet to ſend any, or, 
without further circumſtance, to fide with Hannibal) 
were ſent unto Terentius, and found him at Yenufia, 
a pretty while before he wrote thoſe letters, which 
overtook (in a manner) at Rome the firſt news of 
the overthrow. Among ſuch incoherences, I hold 
it the beſt way to omit ſo much as hath not ſome 
particular connexion with matter enſuing 3 mutual 
dependency in things of this nature, being no ſmall 
argument of truth. | 

When Hannibal had ſacked the Roman camp, 
and. truſſed up the ſpoils, forthwith he diſlodged, 
and marched away into Samnium, finding a diſ- 
polition in the Hirpines, and many other people 
thereabout, to forſake the Remap party, and make 
alliance with Carthage. The firſt town that o- 
pened the gates unto him, was Cofſa, where he 
laid up his baggage ; and leaving his brother Ma- 
go to take in other places, he haſted into Campa- 
nia. The general affection of the multitude, in 
all the cities of Italy, was inclinable unto him; 
not only in regard of their grievous loſſes ſuſtain- 
ed abroad in the fields, which the Romans them- 
lelves, who could not hinder him from ſpoiling 
the country, eſpecially the poorer ſort of them, 
did hardly endure; but in a loving reſpect unto 
that great courteſy (as it ſeemed) which he uſed 
unto ſuch of them as became his priſoners. For 
as at other times, ſo now alſo, after his great vic- 
try at Canne, he had lovingly diſmiſſed as man 


of the Italian confederates of Rome as fell into his 


"ate againſt him that had ſought to deliver them 
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rule, not which of them ſhould be deſtroyed. 


ands: rebuking them gently for being fo obſti- 
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6247 
from e Neither ſpared he to win theilt 
love with gifts 3 pretending to admire their valour; 
but ſeeking indeed, by all ways and means; to 
make them his, whilſt all other motives were con- 
current. At this time alſo he began to deal kind- 
ly (though againſt his nature) with his Roman pri- 
ſoners: telling them, that he bore no mortal ha- 
tred unto their eſtate; but being provoked by in- 
juries, fought to right himſelf and his country; 
and fought with them, to try which of the two 
cities, Rome or Carthage, ſhould bear ſoveraign 
83 
he gave them leave to chooſe ten of their num- 
ber, that ſhould be ſent home to treat with the 
Fathers about their ranſom: and together with 
theſe, he ſent Carthalo a nobleman of Carthage, 
and general of his horſe, to feed the diſpoſition of 
the ſenate ; whether it were bowed as yet by fo. 
much adverſity, and could ſtoop unto defire of 
peace. But with the Romans theſe arts prevailed 
not, as ſhall be ſhewed in due place. The people 
of [taly, all, or moſt of them, ſave the Roman 
colonies, or the Latins, were not only weary of 


their loſſes paſt, but entertained a deceivable hope, 


of changing their old ſociety for a better. Where- 
fore not only the Samnites, Lucaus, Brutians, and 
Apulians, ancient enemies of Rome, and not until 
the former generation utterly ſubdued, began to re- 
aſſume their wonted ſpirits : but the Campans, a 
nation of all other in Italy moſt bound unto the 
ſtate of Rome, and by many mutual affinities there- 
with as ſtreightly conjoined, as were any ſave the 
Latins, changed on a ſudden their love into ha- 
tred, without any other cauſe found, than change of 
fortune. 

Campania is the moſt goodly and fruitful pro- 
vince of /taly, if not (as ſome then thought) of 
all the earth: and the city of Capua, anſwerable 
unto the country whereof it was head, ſo great, 
fair, and wealthy, that it ſeemed no leſs conveni- 
ent a ſeat of the empire, than was either Rome or 
Carthage. But of all qualities, bravery is the leait 
requiſite unto ſoveraign command. The Campans 
were luxurious, idle and proud : and valuing them- 
ſelves like jays by their feathers, deſpiſed the un- 
fortunate virtue of the Romans their patrons and: be- 
nefactors. Yet were there ſome of the principal a- 
mong them, as in other cities, that bore ſpecial re- 
gard unto the majeſty of Rome, and could not en- 
dure to hear of innovation. But the Plebeian facti- 
on had lately ſo prevailed with Capua, that all was 
governed by the pleaſure of the multitude, which 
wholly followed the direction of Pacuvius Calavins, 
an ambitious nobleman, whoſe credit grew, and 
was upheld by furthering all popular deſires: 
whereof the conjunction with Hannibal was not 
the leaſt. Some of the Capuans had offered this 
city to the Carthaginian, ſhortly after the battel of 
Thraſymene whereupon chiefly it was, that Han- 
nibal made his journey into Campania ; the dicta- 
tor Fabius waiting upon him. At that time, either 
the nearneſs of the Roman army, or ſome other 
fear of the Capuans, hindered them from breaking 
into actual rebellion. They had indeed no leiſure 
to treat about any articles of new confederacy : or 
had leifure ſerved, yet were the multitude (whole in- 
conſtant love Hannibal had won from the Romans, 
by gentle uſage, and free diſmiſſing of ſome priſo- 
ners, in good account among them) unable to hold 
any ſuch negotiation, without advice of the ſenate, 


y which mainly impugned it. So they that had promi- 


ſed to yield up their town to Hannibal, and to meet 
him on the way with ſome of their nobility, that 
ſhould affure him of all faithful meaning 8 
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driven to ſit ſtill in a great perplexity: as 
failed to let in this en yet 
ently diſcovered themſelves, to draw upon them 
the hatred of the Romans. In this caſe were no 
{mall number of the citizens : who 


the more incenſed againſt their ſenate 3 on 


<1 they caſt all the blame, eaſily pardoning 
their own cowardice. The people holding fo ten- 
der a regard of liberty, that even the lawful go- 
vernment of \ magiſtrates grieved them, with an 
imaginary oppreſſion, had now good cauſe to fear, 
| leſt the ſenators ſhould become their lords indeed, 
and, by help of the Romans, bring them under a 
more ſtreight ſubjection than ever they had endu- 
red. This fear, being ready to break into ſome 
outrage, Pacuvius made uſe of to ſerve his own 
ambition. He diſcourſed unto the ſenate, as they 
fat in council, about theſe motions troubling the 
city: and ſaid, that he himſelf had both married a 
Roman lady, and given his daughter in marriage 
to a Roman; but, that the danger of forſaking 
the Roman party was not now the greateſt : for 
that the people were violently bent even to murther 
all the ſenate, and afterwards to join themſelves with 
Hannibal, who ſhould countenance the fact, and 
ſave them harmleſs. This he ſpake as a man well 
known to be beloved himſelf by the people, and 
privy unto their deſigns. Having throughly ter- 
rified the ſenate, by laying open the danger hang- 
ing over them: he promiſed nevertheleſs to deli- 
ver them all, and to ſet things at quiet, if they 
would freely put themſelves into his hands, offer- 
ing his oath, or any other aſſurance that they 
ſhould demand, for his faithful meaning. They all 
agreed. Then ſhutting up the court, and placing 
2 guard of his own followers about it, that none 
might enter nor iſſue forth without his leave; he 
called the people to aſſembly, and ſpeaking as 
much ill of the ſenate as he knew they would be 
glad to hear, he told them that theſe wicked go- 
vernours were ſurpriſed by his policy, and all faſt, 
ready to abide what ſentence they would lay upon 
them. Only thus much he adviſed them, as a 
thing which neceſſity required, that they ſhould 
chooſe a new ſenate, before they ſatisfied their an- 
ger upon the old. So rehearſing unto them the 
names of one or two ſenators, he aſked what their 
judgment was of thoſe, All cried out, that they 
were worthy of death: chooſe then (ſaid he) firſt 
of all ſome new ones into their places. Hereat the 
multitude, unprovided for ſuch an election, was 
ſilent; until. at laſt, ſome one or other adventured 
to name whom he thought fit. The men fo no- 
minated, were utterly diſliked by the whole aſſem- 
bly ; either for ſome known fault, baſeneſs, and 
intufficiency 3 or elſe, even becauſe they were un- 
known, and therefore held unworthy. This diffi- 
culty in the new election appearing more and more, 
whilſt more were to be choſen (the fitteſt men to 
be ſubſtituted, having been named among the firſt, 
and not thought fit enough) Pacuvius entreated, 
and eaſily prevailed with the people, that the pre- 
ſent ſenate might for this time be ſpared, in hope 
of amends hereafter z which (doubtleſs) they would 
make, having thus obtained pardon of all offences 
paſt, Hencetorth, not only the people, as in for- 
mer times, honoured Pacuvius, and eſteemed him 
their patron z but the ſenators alſo were governed 
by him, to whom they acknowledged themſelves 
indebted, for ſaving all their lives. Neither did 
the ſenate fail after this, by all obſequiouſneſs, to 
court the people, giving their reins unto their law- 
leſs will, who elſe were likely to caſt them down : 
All the city being thus of one mind ; only fear of 
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men of theſe prevailed ſo far, that ambaſſador, 


— 


Hannibal. But after the battel. at Cannæ, this in. 
pediment was removed, and few there were thut 
would open their mouths to ſpeak againſt the rebel. 
lion. Tet foraſmuch as three hundred principal 
gentlemen of the Campans, did then ſerve the . 
mans in the iſle of Sicily the parents and king. 


were ſent unto Terentius the conſul ; to ſee his pre- 
ſent caſe, and * it could miniſter of hope or 
fear. Theſe, whereſoever they found him, foung 
him weakhy attended, and as weak in ſpirit as in 
followers. Yet they offered him formally the fer. 
vice of their ſtate ; and deſired to know what he 
would command them. But he moſt baſely lament. 
ed unto them, the greatneſs of the Roman misfor. 
tune: ſaying, that all was loſt, and that the Cay. / 
pans muſt now, not help the Romans, who had no- 
thing left wherewith to help themſelves, but make 
war in their defence againſt the Carthaginians; as 
the Romans had ſometimes done for the Campans a 
gainſt the Samnites. Hereunto he is ſaid to have 
added a fooliſh invective, againſt Hannibal and 
his Carthaginians : telling, how he had taught them 
to make 2 of ſlaughtered carcaſes, and to 
feed upon man's fleſh ; with ſuch other ftuff, as on- 
ly bewrayed his own fear. As for the Campan; 
themſelves, he put them in mind of their preſent 
ſtrength : they having thirty thouſand foot, and 
four thouſand horſe ; with money, and all proviſi- 
ſions, in abundance, Thus he diſmiſſed them, 
prouder than they came: and filled them with con- 
ceit of getting a great lordſhip ; whereas before 
they were ſamewhat timorous in adventuring to 
ſeek their own liberty. Having reported this at 
Capua : the fame ambaſſadors were diſpached away 
to Hannibal, with whom they eaſily made alliance, 
upon theſe conditions: that the Campans ſhould be 
abſolutely free, and ruled by their own laws ; that 
no citizen of theirs ſhould be ſubject unto any Car- 
thaginian magiſtrate, in what caſe ſoever, whether 
in war, or | wg ; and, that Hannibal ſhould de- 
liver unto the Campans three hundred Roman pri- 
ſoners, ſuch as they themſelves would chooſe, 
whom they might exchange for their gentlemen 
which were in Sil. 

Againſt all this negotiation, Decius Magins, an 
honourable citizen oppoſed himſelf earneſtly: uſing, 
in vain, many perſwaſions, to the wilful and head- 
ſtrong multitude ; whom he put in mind of Pyr- 
rhus and the Tarentines, wiſhing them not to change 
old friends for new acquaintance, This did he, 
when they were ſending ambaſſadors to Hannibal. 
and this alſo did he when the new alliance was con- 
cluded ; but moſt earneſtly, when a Carthaginian 
garriſon was entring the town: at which time he 
gave advice, either to keep it out, or to fall upon 
it, and cut it in pieces, that, by ſuch a notable 
piece of ſervice, they might make amends unto 
the Romans, whom they had forſaken. 

Advertiſement hereof was given to Hannibal: 
who lying about Naples, not far off, ſent for Ms 
gius to come ſpeak with him in the camp, Thi 
Magius refuſed : alledging, that he was, by the 
late concluded articles, free from ſubjection unto 
any Carthaginian ;, and therefore would not come. 
Hannibal thereupon haſted himſelf towards Capus - 
forbearing to attempt any further upon Naples 
which he thought to have taken in his way / 
Scalado, but found the walls too high, and 8 
not well provided, to lay ſiege unto it. At Capua 
he was entertained with great ſolemnity and peng ; 
all the people iſſuing forth of the town, to beho 


that great commander, which had won ſo 2 
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tence out of hand upon 


was granted: and ius delivered unto: Hannibal; 


who, unwilling to offend the Capuans, at his firſt 


ming, by utting ſo great a man to death; yet 
j — og might ſue for his liberty, if he 
kept him alive, thought it beſt to ſend him awa 
to Carthage. Thus Hannibal ſettled his friendſhi 
with the Campans among whom, only this De- 
eius Magius had openly dared to ſpeak againſt 
him; being aſſiſted by Perolla, the ſon of Pacu- 
vius. This Perolla would have murdered Hanni- 
bal, whilſt he was at ſupper, the firſt night of his 
coming, had not his father's authority kept him 
from making any ſuch attempt. All the town (be- 
ſides) were ſo earneſt in the love of their new ſo- 
ciety, that they are ſaid to have murdered all the 
Romans, upon whom at the preſent they could lay 
hand; or (which is all one) to have ſmothered 
them to death in an hot bath. oof 63:92 

The ſame courſe of fortune, with thoſe of Ca- 
pua, ran ſome other towns thereabouts, which de- 
pended on this, as their mother- city. Nala, Nu- 
ceria, Naples, Caſiline, and Acerræ, were the ci- 
ties next adjoining, that ſtood out for the Romans. 
Againſt theſe Hannibal went, thinking to find 
them weakly manned ; as they were indeed, though 
ſtoutly defended. | 111 Sie 


* 


The Romans at this time were not in caſe to 
put garriſong into all their walled towns; but were 
fain to leave all places, except a few of the moſt 
ſuſpected, unto the faith and courage of the inha- 
bitants. Rome it ſelf was in extreme fear of Han- 
nibal's coming, at the firſt report of the over - 
throw at Cane: and the grief of that loſs was ſo 
general, and immoderate, that it much diſturbed 
the proviſion againſt apparent danger. It was hard 
to judge, whether the loſs already received, or the 
tear of deſtruction preſently threatening, were the 
more terrible. All the ſenators found work e- 
nough, to ſtint the noiſe and lamentable bewailings, 
whereof the ſtreets were full. Couriers were ſent 
forth, to bring aſſured tiding how all went; 
whereof, when letters from the conſul Varro had 
throughly informed them, they were ſo amazed, 
chat they ran into barbarous ſuperſtition; and ta- 
king direction (as was ſaid) from their fatal books, 
buried alive two men and women, Gauls and 
Greeks, in their ox-market. If the books of Si- 
byl gave them ſuch inſtructions, we may juſtl 
think, that Sibyl her ſelf was inſtructed by the de- 
vil. Vet is it not improbable, that extremity of 
fear cauſed them to hearken to wicked ſoothſayers; 
whoſe deteſtable counſels they afterwards, for their 
own honour (as aſhamed of ſuch authors) imputed 
tO the books of Sihl. An ambaſſador was ſent to 
Delphi, to conſult the oracle of Apollo; and en- 
quire, with what prayers and ſupplicatians oy 
might pacify the Gods, and obtain an end of the 
calamities. This is enough to diſcover the great- 
neſs of their fear; though not ſerving to give re- 


medy. At the fame time came letters out of Sicily, 
Liv. I. 26. b Liv. 
No. 40. 
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appointed, if he found it meet, to paſs over into 
Afric. In theſe! were contained news of one Car- 
thaginian fleet, that waſted the kingdom of Hierun, 
their good friend and confederate; and of Der 
among the iſles Ægateis, which was in 
readineſa to ſet upon Liihbæum, and the reſt of the 
Roman province, if the pretor ſtirred aſide to the 
reſcue of Hieron. e f Ni N 
In the midſt of theſe extremities, it was thought 

needful to call home Terentius the conſul, that he 
might name a dictator to take ſoveraign charge of 
the weal · publick, with abſolute power, as neceſſity 
required. It muſt needs ſeem ſtrange, that all ſorts 
of people went forth to meet the conſul, and bid 
him welcome home, giving him thanks for that he 


y had not deſpaired of the weal-publick. But this was 
p done (as may ſeem) by order from the ſenate; 


which therein (doubtleſs) provided wiſely for up- 
holding the general reputation. If his coming into 
the city had: renewed the lamentations and out-cries 
of the people, what elſe would have followed, than 
a contempt of their wretchedneſs, among thoſe that 
were ſubject unto their dominion? Now in finding 
this occaſion (though indeed he gave it not) of be- 
ſtowing upon him their welcome and thanks; they 
noiſed abroad a fame, which came perhaps unto the 
ears of Hannibal, of their magnanimity and confi- 
dence, that might ſeem grounded on their remain- 
ing ſtrength. This therefore was wiſely done; but 
whereas Livy would have us think that it was done 
generouſly, and out of great ſpirit, let me be pardon- 
ed, if I believe him not. It was done fearfully, and 
to cover their grief; had they dared to ſhew their 
indignation, they would have ſtruck off his head, 
as in few years after, Cn. Fulvius had his lite 
brought into queſtion, and was baniſhed by them, 
being leſs blame-worthy, for a - ſmaller offence. 
M. Junius, by appointment of the ſenate, was 
nominated dictator, and 2. Sempronius maſter of 
the horſe. Theſe fell preſently to muſtering of ſol- 
diers, of whom they raiſed b four new legions and 
a thouſand horſe, though with much difficulty, as 
being fain to take up ſome that were very boys. 
Theſe four legions are elſewhere forgotten in account 
of the forces levied by this dictator, and -e le- 
gions only ſet down, that had been enrolled in the 
beginning of the year for cuſtody of the city. 
Wherefore it may be, that theſe two legions being 
drawn into the field, four new ones of Prætextali, 
or ſtriplings, were left in their places. In ſuch raw 
ſoldiers, and ſo few, little confidence was to be re- 
poſed; for which reaſon they increaſed their num- 
ber, by adding unto them eight thouſand ſturdy 
ſlaves, that were put in hope of liberty, if they 
ſhould deſerve it by manful ſervice. This not fut- 
ficing, the diftator proclaimed, that whoſoever ow- 
ed money, and could not pay it, or had committed 
any capital offence, ſhould forthwith be diſcharged 


y of his debt, or puniſhment, if he would ſerve in 


the war. To arm theſe companies, they were fain 
to take down out of their temples and porches the 
ſpoils of their enemies, that had been there ſet up; 
among which were ſix thouſand armours of the Gawls, 
that had been carried in the triumph of C. Flaminius, 

a little before the beginning of this war. To ſuch 
mockery had God brought the pride of the Romans, 
as a due reward of their inſolent oppreſſions, that 
they were fain to iſſue forth of their on gates, in 
the habit of ſtrangers, when Hannibal was ready 


to encounter them with his Africans, armed Roman: 
like. | + 1221001 | 
l. 22. e Liv. I. 23. 5 
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and a few other hare-brain'd tools, his com 


About the ſame time it was, that Cartbalo, widi 
taken at Cannes came. 
to Rome. Carthalo was not admitted into the. city, 


but commanded, whilſt he was on the way, to be 


gone ere night out of the Roman territory. D 
the meſſengers of the captives, audience was given 
by the ſenate. They made earneſt petition to be 
ranſomed at the publick charge, not only che tears 
and lamentation of their poor kinsfolk, but the 


great need wherein the city then ſtood of able ſol- 


their ſuit, which yet they ob- 


neral cuſtom of the Ro- 
mans (held by long tradition, and ſtrengthened by 
a notable precedent, When Regi 


diers, commending 
tained not, Beſides the 


lus was overthrown, 
and taken priſoner in the former war) not to be too 
tender of ſuch as had yielded to the enemy, much 
was alledged againſt theſe who now craved ranſom; 
but the ſpecial point was, that they were wilfully loſt, 
ſince they might have ſaved themſelves, as others did. 
It ſufficed not unto theſe poor men to ſay, that their 
offence was no greater than the conſuls: they were 
told, that this was great preſumption. The truth 
was, the ſtate wanted money, and therefore could 
not want excuſes, whereby to avoid the diſburſe- 
ment: whether it were ſo, or not, that any ſuch plea 
was held about this matter of redemption, as we 
find recorded, Neither muſt we regard it, that the 
ſlaves which were armed for the war, are faid to 
have coſt more than the ſum did amount unto, that 
would have ranſomed theſe priſoners. - For this is 
but a tale, deviſed to countenance the Roman pro- 
ceedings, as if they had been ſevere ; when as in- 
deed they were ſuitable to the preſent fortune, poor, 
and ſomewhat beggarly. Hereof it is no little proof, 
that Hannibal valued thoſe Roman ſlaves, whom he 
had taken in the camp among their maſters, at no 
more than every one the third part of a common 
ſoldier's ranſom ; and -likely it 1s, that he offered 
them at the price whereat he thought them current, 
But if we ſhould ſuppoſe, that by trading with Han- 


nibal, a better bargain for ſlaves might have been 


made, than was by the ſtate at home, in dealing 
with private men; yet muſt we withal conſider, 
that theſe private men did only lend theſe ſlaves for 
a while unto the commonwealth, and were after- 
wards contented * 70 forbear the price of them (when 
by order from the ſenate they were enfranchiſed) un- 
til the war ſhould be ended. If Hannibal would 
have given ſuch long day of payment, it is likely 
that the Romans would have been his chapmen ; 
but ſeeing he dealt only for ready money, they choſe 
rather to ſay, we will not give, than, we cannot. 
The like auſterity, upon the ſame reaſon, but con- 
trary pretence, was uſed toward the ſoldiers that 
eſcaped from that great battel. Theſe were charged 
for having fled, as the priſoners were for not flying, 
when they might have done ſo. True it is, that 
in ſuch cafes (1t ever) that which they call raggione 
del Stato, may ſerve for an excuſe ; when the com- 
monwealth, being driven to a miſerable exigent, 1s 
fain to help it felt, by doing injuries to private men. 
And ſo dealt the Romans now, condemning all thoſe 
that had ſerved at Cannæ, to be tranſported into 
Sicily; and there to ſerve, not as others did, until 
they had fulfilled twenty years in the wars, or elſe 
were fifty years of age; but until this war ſhould be 
ended, how long ſoever it laſted, and that without 
reward. The fame thrifty cenſure was afterwards 
Jaid upon others for their miſbehaviour ; but never 
upon any man of quality, fave only (a good while 
after this, at better leiſure) upon Cæcilius Metellus, 


a Liv. L. 24. 
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who being frighted ont of their wits with the terre 
of ſo great à loſs, ; were:deviling, after the batte 
which way to run out of Itaiy, when flannilaf ug 
yet had ſcarce one tom within it. The inequality 
of this rigour grew ſnortly diſtaſteful to the com. 
monalty, and was openly: blamed by b 4 tribune of 
the people 3 nevertheleſs it was quietly digeſted, he 
excuſe being no lets 4 | than the fault. 
M. Funiut, the dictator, having diſpatched al 
needful buſineſs within the city took the field with 
twenty-five thouſand men. What he did with this 
army, I cannot find, nor more of him than thi, 
that he ſpent the time about Campania ; where (a 
may be preſumed) he was not idle. To him there. 
no greater evil; for of any evil done to Hani 
by the Romans in this their weak eſtate, only May. 
cellus had the honour. Marcellus being then one of 
the pretors, lay at Offa with a fleet, ready to ſet fail 
for Sicily, having one legion aboard his ſhips, and 
fifteen. hundred other ſoldiers newly taken up; with 
which forces he was to defend that iſland, and do 
what harm he could in Afric. But hearing of the 
overthrow at Cane, he ſent theſe of his new levy 
to Rome, for defence of the city, and marched 
haſtily with his legion toward Cannuſium, delivering 
the fleet, empty of ſoldiers, to P. Furius, his col- 
league. Thence was he called by the magiſtrates, 
and chief citizens of Nola, to help them, who were 
like to be forced by the multitude (affected, as were 
the reſt of the Campans) to let in the Cartbaginian; 
and knew not how to avoid this otherwiſe, than by 
ſeeming to deliberate about the articles of this new 
confederacy. Whereſore he made great journies chi. 
ther ward, and arrived even time enough to prevent 
the enemy, Many idle walks Hannibal made be- 
twixt Nola and Naples, aſſaying by fair words and 
terrible threats the one and the other city. Maple 
was ſtrong, and not infected with any the leaſt touch 
of diſloyalty : it had alſo a ſure havengſ w it 
ſtood in the leſs fear of ſuſtaining much inconve- 
nience, by ſpoil of the lands and villages abroad in 
the country, But at Nola it was thought a valuable 
conſideration, that Hannibal was maſter of the field; 
which if he had laid waſte, all the poor people were 
utterly undone. So thought the multitude, and fuch 
talk uſed ſome, that had little fear of their own pri- 
vate want or poverty, but a great deſire to gratify 
the Carthaginian. Of theſe, one L. Bantius wi 
chief, a ſtout young gentleman and ſoldier of eſpe- 
cial mark, well beloved in the city, and one that 
had done good ſervice to the Romans; but was 
found by Hannibal half dead at Canne, and after 
much gentle uſage, good attendance, and cure 
his wounds, friendly diſmiſſed with liberal gifs. 
He therefore thought that it concerned him in ho- 
nour, to return the greateſt thanks he could unto 6 
courteous an enemy. Marcellus, perceiving th 
wrought upon the ſame eaſy nature of the gentt-if 
man; and taking notice of him, as if it had bel 
by chance, ſeemed to wonder why one that had b 
well deſerved of the Roman ſtate, had not repaire! 
unto him the pretor, who deſired nothing more that 
ſuch acquaintance, So with many commendatioB 
gifts, and loving entertainment, being himſelf ale 
a man highly reputed for his perſonal valout, . 
made this Bantizs fo far in love with him, that 0 
thing could be attempted within Nola againſt i! 
Romans, whereof he had not preſently advert 
ment. At the coming of Marcellus, Hannibul k. 
moved from about Nola; and affayed, as forme") 
he had done, the Neapolitans ; but they had latel 


b Liv. I. 25. 
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k by compoſition, and ſo returned back again to 
Nola. THe was not ignorant what good affection 
the common people of Nola bore unto him, who 
although they durſt not ſtir in his quarrel, being 
over awed by the Roman garriſon; yet if they ſaw 
Marcellus hardly beſtead, and forced to turn his 
care from watching them within, to repelling the 
enemy's aſſailing him without, like enough it ſeem- 


ed, that they would not be wanting unto the accom- 


liſhment of their on deſires. He therefore brought 
bas army cloſe to the town, and ſkirmiſhed often 
with Marcellus, not in hope thereby to do much 
good, but only. to make ſhew of a meaning to force 
the town, which he ſought in the mean while to take 
by intelligence. In the night time chere paſſed meſ-. 
ſages between him and the citizens, his partakers; 
whereby it was concluded, that. if once Marcellus, 
with all his forces, could be trained into the field, 
the multitude within the town ſnould preſently riſe, 
and ſeizing upon the gates, enclude him as an ene. 
my. Of this negotiation Marrellus was advertiſed, 
and fearing leſt the conſpirators would ſhortly ad- 
venture even to find him buſied within the city, 
whilſt the Carthaginians ſhould: ſcale the walls, he 


thought it the ſureſt way to cut off the enefny's hope, 


and ſend him away betimes. Wherefore ordering 
his men in three companies, within three ſeveral 
gates looking towards the enemy, he gave a 
ſtreight command that all the citizens ſhould keep 
their houſes, Thus he lay cloſe a good part of the 
day, to the enemy's great wonder, againſt whom 
he had cuſtomarily iſſued forth before more early 
every day to ſkirmiſh, But when it was further 
noted, that the walls were bare, and not a man ap- 
pearing on them, then thought Hannibal that ſure- 
ly all was diſcovered, and Marcellus now buſied 
with the citizens. Whereupon he bad his men brin 

ladders, and make ready for the aſlault, whic 

was done in all haſte. But when the Carthagi- 
walls, and thought no- 
thing leſs than that the Romans would meet them 
in the field, ſuddenly the middle gate was «14 
ed, whereat Marcellus, with the beſt and oldeſt 
of his ſoldiers, brake forth upon them with a 


great noiſe, to make his unexpected ſally the 


more terrible. Whilſt the Cartbaginians, much 


out of order, were ſome of them flying before 
Marcellus, the reſt making head againſt him, 
the other two gates opened, whereat in like fort 
iſſued they of the new-levied companies upon the 
enemy's backs. The ſudden terror was more avail- 
able unto the Romans than their force; yet the 
Execution was ſo great, that this was accounted 


as a victory, and reputed one of the braveſt 


acts performed in all that war; foraſmuch as 
hereby it was | firſt proved, that Hannibal might 


be overcome. After this, Marcellus, being freed - 


from his enemies that were departed, took a ſtrict 
account of the citizens of Nola, condemni 


off; and fo leaving the town in quiet obedi- 
ence unto their ſenate, went and encamped hard- 
by about Sweſſula. Hannibal, in the mean ſea- 
lon, was gone to Acerræ, Where, being excluded, 


he thought it no wiſdom to loſe time in perfwa- - 


lions, but laid ſiege unto it, and began on all 
lides to cloſe it up. This terrified the people 
who knew themſelves unable to hold out. 


There- 


fore, before his works were finiſhed, and they 
quite ſurrounded, they ſtole out by night, and 
: town empty, which he ſacked and 


eft him the 
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ng above 
ſeventy of high-treaſon, whoſe heads he ſtruck 
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was about: Gafiline, thithet' went Hannibal : as be- 


ing unwwilling, that an enemy ſo near ſhould. diſ- 


quiet him at Canas where he meant to winter. 
victory of Marcellus, had nothing abated the ſpi- 
rit of the Cartbaginian: who durſt with a ſmall 
part of his army, ſeek out the dictator, that had 
with him the heart of the Roman ſtrength. Where 
fore the joy of his enemies, upon fo ſlight an oc- 
caſion as the death of ſome two thouſand of his 
men, at the moſt, and thoſe not ſlain in plain bat- 
tel, but hy a ſudden eruption; witneſſeth chiefly, 
in what great fear they ſtood of Hunnibal, and how 
ereſt-fallen they were: that having three years ſince 
demanded at Carthage, the body of Hannibal, to 


be delivered unto their pleaſure, by his own citi- 


zens, could now pleaſe themſelves, as with good 
news, to hear, that in a ſkirmiſh not far from 
Nome he appeared to be a man, and not reſiſtleſs. 
At Caflinum the dictator was not: but many com- 
panies of Italians, confederates of Rome, were got- 
ten into the town, and held it. Five hundred of the 
Preneſt ines there were, and above four hundred of 
Pera ſia, with ſome of the Latin. All theſe had 
the good hap to come too late to the battel of 
Cannæ, being ſent by their ſeveral ſtates. to the 
camp: whither whilſt they were marching, the ti- 
dings of that great misfortune encountred them, and 
{ent them back ſorrowful ;; for they loved well their 
lords the Romans; under whoſe government they 
lived happily. So came they all, one after ano- 
ther, to Cafitine, where they met and ſtayed. Nei- 
ther had they ſtayed there long, ere they heard 
news from Capua. How that great city became 
the ring- leader of all the Campans into rebellion. 
The people of Caſiline were affected as they of 
Capaa and therefore ſought how to rid their hands 


of thoſe Preneftines and their fellows; but the ſol- 


diers were too hard for them, and after many trains 
laid one for another, at laſt they ſlew all the 
townſmen in a night, and fortified the wweffern 
part of the town (for it was divided by the river 
Vulturnus) againſt the enemy. If they had run a- 
way with the goods, and pretended, that theſe of 
Caſiline were, as the reſt. of the Campans, all trai- 
tors ; they themſelves might have been reputed, as 
no better than the Mamertines. But their conſtan- 
cy in defence of the place witneſſeth, upon what ho- 
neſt reaſons they furpriſed it. Hannibal came thi- 
ther, thinking to have encountred with greater for- 
ces: but theſe few found him more work than he 
2 Divers aſſaults he gave them, but was 

ill repelled with loſs: and many ſallies they made, 
with variable event. The enemy mined; and 
they countermined : oppoſing fo much induſtry to 
his force, that he was driven to cloſe them up, and 
ſeek to win them by famine, T. Sempronius Grac- 
chas, that was maſter of the horſe, lay with the 
Roman army higher up the river, who tain would 
have relieved Caſiline, but that the dictator, being 
gone to Rome, about ſome matters of religion, 
had given him expreſs charge not to fight till his 
return. Marcellus from Sueſſula could not come, 
his way being ſtopped by the overflowings of Val - 


turns; the Nolans alſo beſeeching him not to 


leave them, who were in danger of the Campans 
if he departed. Thus it is reported: but if the 
water ſtayed his journey, ſuch entreaties were need- 


„ leſs. Neither is it like, that the dictator tarried at 


Rome ſo long, as till extreme famine had conſumed 
the garriſon in Caſline. Wherefore it may be 
thought, that the town was loſt, becauſe the Ro- 
mans durſt not adventure to raiſe the ſiege. * 
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river; and when ſome of: theſe, being carried wi 
by an eddy of the water, ſtuck among the wil 
lows on the bank, whereby 


this manner of relief 


was diſcovered and prevented; Gracchus caſt 'a goodly 


t quantity of nuts into the ſtream, which faintly 
uſtained the poor beſieged men. At length, when 
all food was ſpent, and whatſoever grew green'un- 
der the walls was gathered for fallets ; the Cartba- 
inians ploughed up the ground:  whereon the be- 
ieged preſently ſowed rape - ſeed. Hannibal ſee- 
ing this, admired their patience; and faid, that 
he meant not to ſtay at Caſiline until the rapes were 
grown. Wherefore, though hitherto he had- re- 
tuſed to hearken unto any compoſition, as intending 
to make them an example to all others, by puniſh- 
ing their obſtinacy 3 yet now he was content to 
grant them their lives at an indifferent ranſom, 
which when they had paid, he quietly diſmiſſed 
them according to his promiſe. Seven hundred 
Carthaginians he placed in Caſiline, as a garriſon 
for defence of the Campans 3 unto whom he 
reſtored it. To the Preneſtine ſoldiers great thanks 
were given, and loving rewards z among which, 
they had offer, in regard of their virtue, to be 
made citizens of Rome. But their preſent conditi- 
on pleaſed them ſo well, that they choſe rather to 
continue as they were, in Prenefte : which is no 
weak proof of the good eſtate wherein the cities 
flouriſhed that were ſubject to the Roman govern- 
ment. This ſiege of Cafiline was not a little bene- 
ficial to the Romans ; as having long detained Han- 
nibal, and conſumed much of his time, that might 
otherwiſe have been better ſpent. For winter over- 
took him, long before he could diſpatch the buſi- 


neſs : which how to quit with his honour he knew 


not, when he was once engaged. Therefore he 
wintered at Capua where he refreſhed his army, 
or rather corrupted it, as all hiſtorians report, and 
made it effeminate; though, effeminate as it was, 
he therewithal did often beat the Romans in follow- 
ing times, as ſhall appear hereafter. 


* 


S2 r. X. 


Of the great ſupply that was decreed at Carthage, 
to be ſent to Hannibal in Italy, How by the 
malice of Hanno, and ſloth or parſimony of the 
Carthaginians, the ſupply was too long deferred. 
That the riches of the Carthaginians grew faſter, 
than of the Romans. Of Fabius and other old 
Roman Hiſtorians, how partial they were in their 
Wiitings. 


W HEN Mago, the ſon of Amilcar, had 
ſpent ſome time about the taking in of ſuch 
Italians, as fell from the Romans after the battel at 
Cannæ, his brother Hannibal ſent for him to Ca- 
pua, and thence diſpatched him away to Carthage, 
with the joyful meſſage of victory. He told the 
Carthaginian ſenate, with how many Roman gene- 
rals his brother had fought; what conſuls he had 
chaſed, wounded, or ſlain; how the ſtout Romans, 
that in the former war never ſhunned any occaſi- 
on of fight, were now grown ſo calm, that they 
thought their dictator Fabius the only good cap- 
tain, becauſe he never durſt adventure to come to 
battel; that, not without reaſon, their ſpirits were 
thus abated, ſince Hannibal had ſlain of them a- 
bove two hundred thouſand, and taken above fifty 
thouſand priſoners. He further told them of the 


2 Thus Livy reports it : and credible it is, that while Rome was poor, the bravery of private men wwas not altogether jo great, © 
the law would 2 permitted; though otberæuiſe Jus Annuli, the wearing of the ring, 20 the general privilege of the Raman Eq 
des. b Liv. 4 . e » | | 
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golden rings, taken from the :fingers of the Romay 
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Brutians, Apulians Sumnites, Lucuns, and other 
people of ray; that following; the fortune of thoſ 
great victories,” had revolted unto the Caribagin 
ans. Among che teſt he magnified Capua, as x 
ddly city, and fit to be not only (as already it 
was) head of all the Capuans, but the chief ſeat 
of their dominion in Italy and there he inform. 
ed them, how lovingly: his brother had been enter. 
tained, where he meant to reſt that winter, attend 
ing their ſupply: As for the war, he ſaid it was 
even at an end, if they would now purſue it cloſely, 
and not give the Romans any breathing time, 
wherein to recollect themſelves, and repair their 
broken forces. He willed them to conſider, that 
the war was far from home, in the enemies coun. 
try ; that ſo many battels had much diminiſned 
his brother*s army; that the ſoldiers, who had ſo 
well deſerved, ought to be conſidered with liberal 
rewards; and that it was not good to burden their 
new Italian friends, with exactions of money, corn, 
and other neceſſaries; but that theſe things muſt 
be ſent from Carthage : which the victory would 
require with large amends. Finally, he cauſed the 


Knights that were ſlain, to be poured out opehly 
in the court: which being meaſured, filled (as ſome 
ſay) three buſhels, or (as others would rather have 
it) no more than one; adding, that by this might 
appear the greatneſs of the Roman calamity, for- 
aſmuch as none but the 3 principal of that order 
were accuſtomed to wear that ornament. 
Who ſo conſiders the former Punic war, may 
eaſily find, that the ſtate of Carthage never did're- 
ceive, in all the durance thereof, any ſuch hope- 
ful advertiſements from their captains abroad. 
Wherefore it is no marvel, if the errand of Mayy 
found extraordinary welcome. In the vehemency 
of this joy, Himilco, a ſenator adverſe to the facti- 
on of Hanno, is ſaid to have demanded of that 
great perſwader unto peace with Rome, whether 
he were ſtill of opinion, that Hannibal ſhould be 
yielded up unto the Romans; or whether he would 
forbid them to give thanks unto the gods, for this 
their good ſucceſs. Hereunto though it be not 
likely that Hanno made the ſame formal anſwer, 
which Livy puts into his mouth, calling the Car- 
thaginian ſenators Patres conſcripti, by a term pto- 
per to the Romans, and putting them in mind of 
his own ſhameful overthrow received at the iſlands 
Egateis yet the ſum of his ſpeech appears to 
have been no leſs malicious, than it is ſet down, 
foraſmuch as Hannibal himſelf, at his departure out 
of Italy, exclaimed againſt the wickedneſs of this 
Hanno; ſaying, that his hatred againſt the Bar- 
chines, had oppreſſed their family, when other- 
wiſe it could not, with the ruin of Carthage 
Therefore it may well be, that he made ſuch a jell 
of theſe victories, as is reported; ſaying, it ill be- 
ſeemed him, who had vanquiſhed the Romans, 10 
call for more help, as if he had been beaten; d 
him, that had taken their camp, filled forſoow 
with ſpoil, to make requeſt for meat and money- 
To theſe cavils, if anſwer were needful, it migit 
be ſaid, that other booty than of horſes and fla 
little was to be found in the Roman camp: Br 


beſt of the ſoldiers carrying no other wealth im : 
the field, than a few ® ſilver ſtuds in che brides Bi 1 
and trappings of their horſes. If Hannibal bal [ 
taken any main convoy of money and proviſions, 
going to ſupply all wants of a great army in ſome 
V 


other 


BE © 
f Bn 


- provinee (a3 the twa Scipio's are afterwards 
1 0 have done, when they won che camp of 


G rubal, that carried along with him all che 
4% of Spain, in his journey to Italy) then might 
ſuch an objection more juſtly have been made unto 
his demand of a ſupply. But the moſt likely part 
of Hanno's oration, and where he belt might hope 
to prevail, contained a perſwaſion to uſe their for- 
tune with moderation; and now to ſeek peace, 
whilſt they had ſo much the better in war. | 
What would have been the iſſue of this counſel, 
if it had been followed, it were not eaſy to ſay. 
For though it be likely, that the Roman pride 
| would have brooked much indignity, in freeing 
ſialy from the danger of war; yet it is not likely, 
that the faith, ſo often broken to the Carthaginians 
in former times, would have been Kept entire 
when any opinion of good advantage had called 
for revenge of ſo many ſhameful ' overthrows ; 
fince aſter this war ended, and a new league con- 
cluded, no ſubmiſſive behavieur could preſerve 
Carthage from ruin, no longer than until ſuch time, 
nas Rome was at leiſure from all other wars. This 
counſel therefore of Hanno, though it might ſeem 
temperate, was indeed very peſtilent z and ſerved 
only to hinder the performance of a noble reſolu- 
tion. For it was concluded by a main conſent of 
the ſenate, that forty thouſand Numidians, forty 
W clephants, and great abundance' of filver, ſhould be 
ſent over to Hannibal: and that, beſides theſe, twen- 
ty thouſand foot, and four thouſand horſe, ſhould 


be levied in Spain; not only to ſupply, as need 
re- ſhould require, the armies in that province, but to 
4 be tranſported into Itap. ol 
ad, it been as carefully ſent, as 


This great aid, had 


ago it was readily decreed, the Roman hiſtorians 
Cy would not have found cauſe, to tax the retchleſs 
tl- improvidence of Haunibal, in forbearing to march 
hat directly from Caunæ to Rome, or in refreſhing his 
her army among the delights of Capua the next year's 
work would have finiſhed the buſineſs, with leſs 
ad dangerous adventure; and the pleaſures, which 
thus his men enjoyed among the Campans, would have 
ot been commended, as rewards by him well thought 
= upon, wherewith to animate both them and others, 


that were to be employed in the following war. 
But either the too much careleſneſs of thoſe, that 
were loth to make haſte in laying out their money, 
before extream neceſſity required it; or the crafty 


8.8.8 


z to malice of Hanno, and his fellows, working upon 
w. the private humours of men, that had more feeling 


of their own commodity, than ſenſe of the publick 
need; utterly perverted, and made unprofitable 
in the performance, the order that had been fo 


STE 


lome money peradventure ; uncertain it is, how 
long after. But thoſe great forces of threeſcare 
W thouſand foot, and four thouſand horſe, came not 
into /raly, till much was loſt of that which already 
d been gotten, and a great part of the old Car- 
thaginiay army was firſt conſumed by time, and 
ſundry accidents of war. Only ſome ſmall num- 
is, no way anſwering unto the proportion de- 
creed, were ſent into Hain; and the journey of 
| 4/4raba} thence through France into Italy much 
talked of, but he not enabled thereunto, till many 
Years were paſt, and the Romans had recovered 
their ſtrength. | 
Here we may note, what great riches the Car- 
tnaginians drew into their city, both by the tri- 
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wealthy trade of merchandize. For it is not long 
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butes received from their ſubjects, and. by their 
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ſince the” wur of the mereenarles; and the perfidi- 
ous tyranny of the Romans, extorting, in time of 
the greateſt neceſſity twelve hundred talents, had 
exceedingly impoveriſhed Carthage which was 
before brought into great want, even by the ex- 
2 of ſo much money, as was to be disburſed 
redeeming of peace, after the loſs at Ægateis. 
Yet we ſee, what great armies of Numidians, and 
Spaniards,” beſides thoſe already an 'foat, are ap- 
Pointed to the ſervice in Itah, and how little ths 
Carihaginians fear the want of money in theſe 
chargeable undertakings : whereas the Romans, on 
the other ſide, having three or four years together 
been forced to ſome extraordinary coſt, are fain to 
go eredit, even for the price of thoſe ſlaves, 
which they bought of their own citizens to arm 
for their defence. Such advantage, in means to 
enrich their treaſury, had the e merchants of 
Carthage, trading in all parts of the Mediterranean 
ſea, even from Jyrus their mother- city in the bot- 
tom of the ſtreights unto the great ocean, above the 
Romans : who lived on the fruits of their ground; 
and receiyed their tributes from people following 
the ſame courſe of life. When time therefore was 
come, that the hatred of Rome found leiſure to ſhew 
it ſelf, in the deſtruction of Carthage; the impu- 
denee of Roman falſhood, in ſeeking an honeſt co- 
lour wherewith to ſhadow the intended breach of 
faith, diſcoyered plainly whence the jealouſy was 
bred, that this mighty city would again rebel, 
For the Carthaginians, having given up hoſtages, 
even before the Roman army did ſet forth, to per- 
form whatſoeyer ſhould be enjoined them, with 
condition that their city might not be deftroyed ; 
and haying accordingly, ' when they were ſo re- 
quired, yielded up all their weapons, and engines 
of war, the Romans told them plainly, that the 
eity of Carthage, which was the body of the citi- 
zens, ſhould be friendly dealt withal, but the town 
muſt needs be demoliſhed, and removed into ſome 
other place, that ſhould'be twelve miles diſtant 
from the ſea. For (ſaid the Romans) this trade of 
merchandize, by which ye now live, is not. ſo fit 
for peaceable men, ſuch as ye promiſe to become 
hereafter, as is the trade of huſbandry ; an whole 
fom kind of life, and enduing men with many lau- 
dable qualities, which enable their bodies, and 
make them very apt for converfation, This vil- 
lainous dealing of the Romans, though ſugar'd with 
gloſſing words, plainly ſhews, what good obſerva- 
tion the elder Cazo had made of the haſty growth of 
Carthage in riches. For when, being demanded 
his opinion in the ſenate about any matter whatſo- 
ever it were, he added ſtill this concluſion, Thus 7 
think; and that Carthage ſhould be defiroyed ; he 
may ſeem, not only to have had regard unto that 
har wealth, which at his being there he had 
ound in the city, but much more unto theſe times, 
and the great height whereunto it roſe, even ſud- 
denly as we ſee, out of many calamities, whilſt the 
Romans thought, that it had not been in caſe to 
dare fo terrible a war. 
But as the Carthagiaus, in gathering wealth, 
were more induſtrious and ſkilful than the Romans ; 
ſo came they far ſhort of them, jn the honourable 
care of the publick good: having every one, or moſt 
of them, a more principal regard of his own pri- 
vate benefit. This hath them (beligles the negl1- 
nce commonly found in victors) when the rt 
eat of their affection, wherein they conclude to 
purſue the war ſtrongly, was over- paſt, go more 
leiſurely to work, than had been requiſite in the 
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vetous men, that they ſhould firſt of all defend their 
own in Spain. This might be done with little 
juin, ty Afterwards, when that province was ſe- 
cured, they might ſend an army into Italy; ſo go- 
ing to work orderly by For it were no 
wiſdom to commit all the ſtrength of the common- 
wealth to one hazard of fortune againſt the enemies; 
or (which perhaps were worſe) to the government 
of an ambitious man, and his brethren ;| who having 
once (if they could ſo do) finiſhed the war, might 
eaſily make * Hannibal a king, and ſubdue Carthage, 
with the forces that ſhe had given them to the con- 
queſt of Rome. | NR 
By ſuch malicious working of Hauno, and by 
their own ſlackneſs, incredulity, dulneſs, or nig- 
gardize, the Carthaginians were perſwaded rather 
to make ſmall diſburſements in Spain, than to ſet 
up all their reſt at once in Italy. Yet was it indeed 
impoſſible to hold a country of ſo large extent, and 
ſo open a coaſt as that of Spain, free from all in- 
curſion of the enemy; eſpecially the affection of the 
naturals being (as in anew conqueſt) ill eftabliſhed. 
A better. way therefore it had been to make a run- 
ning war, by which the Romans might have been 
found occupied, even with the ordinary Carthaginian 
garriſons, or ſome little addition thereunto, For if 
it were thought meet to defer the proſecution of their 


main intendment againſt Rome it ſelf, until ſuch time 


as every little thorn were pulled out of the ſides of 
ſo great a province, then muſt Emporiæ have 
been beſieged and forced; which, by reaſon 
of alliance with the Maſſilians, gave unto the Ro- 
mans, at all times when they pleaſed, a ready and 
ſecure harbour. But the town of Emporis was too 
ſtrong to be won in haſte ; it had Jong defended 


it ſelf againſt the Barbarians, having not above 
four hundred paces of wall to the main land, 


and exceedingly well fortified, a great Spaniſb town 
of the ſame name, lying without it, that was three 
miles in compaſs, very ſtrong likewiſe, and friend 
unto the Grecians, though not over- much truſted, 
Wherefore to force this town of Emporiæ, that was, 
beſides the proper ſtrength, like to be ſo well aſſiſt- 
ed by the Maſſiliaus, Romans, and ſome Spaniards, 
would have been a work of little leſs difficulty, than 
was the Roman war (in appearance) after the battel 
at Canne ; yea, it had been in effect none other, 
than to alter the ſeat of the war, which Hannibal 
had already fixed, with better judgment, near un- 
to the gates of Rome. The difficulty of this at- 
tempt being ſuch, as cauſed it altogether to be for- 
born, great folly it was to be much troubled about 
expelling the Romans utterly out of Spain, whom 
they might more eaſily have diverted thence, and 
drawn home to their own doors, by making ſtrong 
war upon their city. For even ſo the Romans after- 
wards removed Hannibal into Afric, by ſending 


an army to Carthage; and by taking the like 


courſe, they now endeavour*d to change the ſeat of 
the war, transferring it out of /taly into Spain. 
But the private affections of men regarding the 
common good no otherwiſe, than as it is acceſſa 
to their own purpoſes, did make them eaſily wink 
at opportunities, and hope that ſomewhat would fall 
out well of it ſelf, though they ſet not to their 
helping hands. Hanno was a malicious wretch ; 
yet they that thought him ſo, were well enough 
contented to hearken unto his diſcourſes, as long as 
they were plauſible, and tended to keep the purſe 
full. In the mean while they ſuffered Hannibal, 


2 Of fuch ambition Hanno direaty accuſed Hannibal, ; ſaying, that he made war ales var, that / he might live compaſſed avith & 


gions, as knowing no other way to make hinſelf a king. Liv. 1. 21. 


The HisronY\ef: th Won Ip. Bock V. 
execution. Ic was eaſy for Hanno to perſwade co. 
ſelves in travel for the commonwealth, 


been ſomewhat more than needful. Surely the Car. 


this war preſent, will make them complain, with fee). 


ry relation of Polybius, who flatly, and by name, 


and all the noble houſe of Amiltar, to wu them. 
travel for the commonwealth, "which yy | 
Carthage in general highly commended, but weakly 
aſſiſted ; as if the induſtry of theſe Barchines had 
thaginians, in general, were far leſs honourable tha, 
the people of Rome, not only in government of their 
ſubje& provinces, but in adminiſtration of ther 
own eſtate; few of them preferring the reſpect of 
the weal-publick above their private intereſt; 
as they thrived little in the end, by cher grin 
uſed toward their own mercenaries, when the 10. 
mer Roman war was finiſhed; ſo the codcluſion of 


ing ſighs, of their negligence in ſupplying Hann 
after the victory at Canne ; when 4 w/0w 957 = | 
give all their treaſures to redeem the opportuni 


that now they let paſs, as if it were coft en Ity 
ſend a few handfuls into Spain, + ough to 


That both the Spaniſh buſineſs, and the 

Afric it ſelf, depended wholly, or for 2 
part, upon ſucceſs of things in Italy, the courſe of 
actions following will make manifeſt. Particularly 
how matters were ordered in Spain by the Cartha. 
ginian governors, it is very hard, and almoſt im. 
poſſible, to ſet down. For though we muſt not re. 
prehend, in that worthy hiſtorian Livy, the tender 
love of his own country, which made him give cre. 
dit unto Fabius and others; yet muſt we not, for his 
ſake, believe thoſe lies, which the impartial judg. 
ment of Polybius hath condemned in the writers that 
gave them original. It were needleſs to rehearſe all 
that may be found in b Poſybizs, concerning the 
truth of that Roman hiſtorian Fabius : one example 
may ſuffice, He faith of Amilcar and his men at Eryx 
in the former war, that having clean ſpent. thei 
ſtrength, and being even broken with many miſeries, 
they were glad to ſubmit themſelves unto the Roman. 
Contrary hereunto, we find in the life of Amilcar, 
ſet down by Aimilius Probus, that Eryx was in ſuch 
ſort held by the Caribaginians, that it ſeemed to be 
in as good condition, as if in thoſe parts there had 
not been any war, Theſe words, being referred to 
the brave reſolution of the Carthaginian ſoldiers, 
and the ſingular virtue of their general infuſing ſuch 
ſpirit into them, may be taken as not over-liberal, 
For in the treaty of peace between Amilcar and 
Catulus, when the Roman firſt of all required that 
this garriſon of Eryx ſhould lay down their arms, 
and forſake Sicily, threatning, that otherwiſe he 
would not talk of any compoſition ; Amilcar boldly 
bad him chuſe, whether he would talk of it, or 
no ; for that the arms which his country had put 
into his hands to uſe againſt her enemies, 1t was not 
his purpoſe to yield up unto them. Now ſince the 
Romans, contrary to their cuſtom upon like advan- 
tages, were content to let Amilcar have his wil, 
and not to ſtand with him upon point of honour, 
whilſt otherwiſe they might quietly rid their hands of 
him ; plain enough it is, that they were far from 
thinking him a man conſumed with miſeries, as Ha- 
bius would have him ſeem. Hereunto 


chargeth Fabius with untruth ; ſaying, that homo- 
ever Amilcar, and his ſoldiers, had endured all &- 
tremity; yet they behaved themſelves as men that 
had no ſenſe thereof, and were as far from being 
either vanquiſhed, or tired, as were their enemlts 
Such being the difference between Fabius (as all 
perhaps between other old writers of the Nom 
ſtory) and thoſe that had more regard of truth 


b Pol. L 1. 
- that 


han of flattering the mighty city of Nome j we 
muſt take it in go howſoeve in" 
troduceth Hanno, in one place, joining fooliſh- 
y his on ſhameful overthrow at the iſlands * ga- 
12is, with the great ſervices of Amilcar at Eryx, as 
if both of them had had a like event; yet Þ-elſe- 
where he forbeareth not to put a more likely tale 
(though with as impudent-a commemoration of his 
dyn unhappy conduct) into the ſame Hanno's 
mouth, making him ſay, that the affairs of Car- 
thage went never better, than a little before the loſs 
of their fleet in that battel at ſea, wherein himſelf 
was general. Now concerning the doings of the 
Scipio's in Spain, there is cauſe to wiſh that this 
Fabius, with Val. Antias, and others of the like 
ſtamp, had either written (if they could not write 
more temperately) nothing at all ; or-that the ten- 
der affection of Livy to his Rome, had not cauſed 
him to think too well of their relations : which are 
ſuch as follow. 72 

Sn Ur. XI. 


Strange reports of the Roman viftories in Spain, be- 
fore Aldrubal, the ſon of Amilcar, followed thence 
his brother Hannibal into Italy. 


T hath been ſhewed already, how P. Cornelius 
Scipio, the conſul, returning from Gau into 
1taly, to encounter with Hannibal at his deſcent from 
the Alps, ſent before him his brother Cneus, with 
part of his fleet and army, into Spain. TWO Ro- 
man legions, with fourteen thouſand foot of the con- 
federates, and twelve hundred horſe, had been al- 
lotted unto the conſul, therewith to make war in 


into Italy with the ſtrength of his army, P. Scipio 
believed, that a good part of theſe his own forces 
might well be ſpared from the Spaniſh expedition; 
and therefore made bold to ſome of the num- 
ber back with him, ſending on his brother with the 
reſt, as his lieutenant. Publius himſelf remained in 
Italy all the time of his conſulſnip; which being 
expired, he was ſent proconſul into Spain, by the 
ſenate, with an army of eight thouſand men, and a 
fleet of thirty gallies. 

The acts of theſe two brethren, in their province, 
were very great; and, as they are reported, ſome- 
what marvellous. For they continually prevailed 
in Spain againſt the Carthaginians, whom they van- 
quiſhed in ſo many battels, and withdrew from their 
alliance ſo many of the Spaniards, their confede- 
| Tates, that we have cauſe to wonder how the enemy 
could ſo often find means to repair his forces, and 
return ſtrong into the field. But as the Romans, 
by pretending to deliver the country from the ty- 
ranny of Carthage, might eaſily win unto their con- 
| federacy, as many as were galled with the African 
| yoke, and durſt adventure to break it; ſo the an- 


to arm the naturals againſt theſe invaders z and to 
reclaim thoſe that had revolted unto the Romans, 
were it only by the memory of ſuch ill ſucceſs, as 
| the like rebellion in former times had found. Here- 
to may be added the Carthaginian treaſure, which 
eaſiſy raiſed ſoldiers among thoſe valiant, but (in 
that age) poor, and gold-thirſty nations. Neither 
Was it of ſmall importance, that ſo many of the 
Spaniards had their children, kinſmen and friends, 
abroad with Hannibal in his [talian wars, or ſerving 
| the Carthaginians in Afric. And peradventure, if 

we durſt be bold to ſay it, the victories of the Scipio 
were neither ſo many, nor fo great, as they are ſet 
out by Livzg. This we may be bold to ſay, that the 
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Spain againſt Hannibal; who ſince he was marching 


tient reputation of the firſt conquerors might ſerve 


. 


* 


great captain Fabius, or Livy in his perſon, maketh 
an objection unto Scipio, which neither Scipio, nor Li- 
vy for him, doth anſwer, that if Aſdrubal à ere van» 
quiſhed, as Scipio would Ja by bim in Spain: flirange 
it was, and as little to bis bonour, as it bad been ex- 
tremely dangerous to Rome; that the ſame vanquiſhed 
man ſhould invade Italy. And it is indeed an incredi- 
ble narration,” that Aſdrubal being encloſed on all 
ſides, and not knowing how to eſcape out of a bat- 
tel, ſave only by the ſteep deſcent of rocks, over 


a great river that lay at his back, ran away with 


all his money, elephants, and broken troops, over 
Tagus, directly toward the Pyrenees, and fo toward 
Italy; upon which he fell with more than three- 
ſcore thouſand armed ſoldiers. Neither do I ſee, 


how it hangs well together, that he choſe a piece 


of ground very defenſible, but moſt incommodi- 


ous for his retreat, if he ſhould happen to be van- 
quiſhed ; and yer, that he ſent all his money and 
elephants away before him, as not intending to a- 
bide the enemy : or how it could be true, that theſe 
his elephants, being ſo ſent before, could hinder the 


Romans (for ſo are they ſaid to have done in the 


laſt battel between him and Scipio) from breaking 
into his camp. Wherefore we can no more than 
be ſorry, that all Carthaginian records of this war, 
and Spaniſb (if there were any) being utterly loſt, 
we can know no more thereof, than what it hath 
pleaſed the Romans to tell us: unto whom it were 
no wiſdom to give too much credit. In this re- 
gard, I will ſummarily run over the doings of the 
Scipio's in Spain; not greatly inſiſting on particu- 
lars, whereof there is no great certainty. | | 
Cn. Cornelius landed at Emporiæ, an haven- 
town not far within the Pyrenees, retaining till 
the ſame name with little inflexion. That by the 
fame of his clemency he allured many nations 
to become ſubject unto Rome, as the ſtory begins 
of him, I could eaſily believe, if I underſtood by 
what occaſion they had need to uſe his clemen- 
cy, or he to give ſuch famous example thereof, 
being a mere ſtranger, and having no juriſdicti- 


on in the country. Yet is it certain, that he was 


a man very courteous, and one that could well 
inſinuate himſelf into the love of the Barbarians 
among whom, his dexterity in practice had the 
better ſucceſs, for that he ſeemed to have none o- 
ther errand, than ſetting them at liberty. This 
pretext availed with ſome : others were to be hi- 
red with money; and ſome he compelled to yield 
by force or fear ; eſpecially, when he had won a 
battel againſt Hanno. Into all treaties of accord 
made . with theſe people, likely it is that he re- 
membred to inſert this article, which the Romans 
in their alliances never forgot, unleſs in long times 
paſt, and when they dealt with the Carthaginians, 
or their ſuperiors; © Majefiatem Pop. Rom. comiter 
conſer vent, which is, as Tally interprets it, that they 
ſhould gently (or kindly) uphold the majeſty of the peo- 
ple of Rome. - This was in appearance nothing 
troubleſome : yet implied it indeed an obſcure co- 
venant of ſubjection. And in this reſpe& it may 
be true, that the Spaniards became © ditionis Roma- 
ne, of the Roman FJuri/difion : though hereafter 
they will ſay, they had no ſuch meaning. That 
part of the country wherein Scipio landed, was 


newly ſubdued by Hannibal in his paſſage toward 


Italy; and therefore the more eaſily ſhaken out of 
obedience, Particularly in the Bargutians ; Hanni- 


bal had found, at his coming among them, ſuch 


an 1 of the Roman greatneſs, as made 
him ſuſpect, that any light occaſion would make 


Agateis Inſulas, Erycemque ante oculos proponite, &. Liv. 1. 21, b Liv. I. 23. e Orat. pro Corn. Balbo. d Liv. I. 21. 
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Ham governour Ser them, 
as over the reſt of the province between Hgerus and 


not only appointed 


the * Pyrenees, but made him alſo their Card : that 
is (as I conceive it; for I do. nat think he gave 
the principality of their country unto Hanne and 
his heirs) he made him not only lieutenant-general 
over them, in matters of war, and things cancern- 
ing the holding them in qbedience to Caribage 
but took from. them all inferior Officers of their 
own, leaving them to be governed by -Hauze, at 
his diſcretion. Theſe therefore had good cauſe to 
rejoice at the coming of Scipio; with whom, o- 

\ found reaſons to join; it be- 
ing the cuſtom of all conquered nations, in hatred 
of their preſent Lords, to throw themſelves indiſ- 
creetly into the 1 of others, that many 
times prove worſe than the former. So were the 
Neapolitans and Milanois, in the age of our grand- 
fathers, weary by turns of the Spaniards and 
French; as more ſenſible ſtill of the preſent evil 
which they felt, than regardful of the greater miſ- 
chief, whereinto they ran by ſeeking to avoid it. 
This bad affection of his province, would not ſuf- 
fer Hanno to temporize. Ten thouſand foat, and 
a thouſand horſe, Hannibal had left unto him: be- 
ſides which, it is like, that ſome forces he was able 
to raiſe out of his province. Therefore he adven- 


"tured a battel with Scipio; wherein he was over- 


thrown and taken. Following this victory, Scipio 
beſieged Stiſſum, a town hard by, and won it. But 
Aſdrubal, having paſſed Herus, and coming too 
late to the relief of Hanno, with eight thouſand 
foot and a thouſand horſe, fell upon the Roman 
ſea- forces, that lay not far about Tarracon, whom 
he found careleſs, as after a victory, roving abroad 
in the country; and with great ſlaughter drove 
them aboard their ſhips. This done, he ran up into 
the country, where he withdrew the Llergetes from 
the Roman party, though they had given hoſtages 
to Scipio. Scipio in the mean ſeaſon was gone to 
viſit and aid his fleet: where having ſet things in 
order, he returned back, and made toward A/@ru- 
zal; who durſt not abide his coming, but with- 
drew himſelf again over Herus. So the llergetes, 
were compelled by force, having loſt Athanagia, 
their chief city, to pay a fine to the Romans, and 
increaſe the number of their hoſtages. The Auſe- 
tani likewiſe, confederates of the Cartbagintans, 
were belieged in their chief town; which they de- 
tended thirty days; hoping in vain, that the ſharp 
winter, and great abundance of ſnow that fell, 
would have made the Romans to diſlodge. But 
they were fain at length to yield: and for this their 
obſtinacy, they were amerced twenty talents of ſil- 
ver. During the ſiege, the Lacetani came to help 
their diſtreſſed neighbours ; and were beaten home 
by Scipio, leaving twelve thouſand of their compa- 
ny dead behind them. I cannot but wonder, 
how theſe Lacetani, that are ſaid to be the farſt 
which embraced the friendſhip of Scipio, fhauld, 
without any cauſe remembred, become Carthagi- 
nian on a ſudden, in the next news that we hear of 
them. As alſo it is ſtrange, that all the ſea-coaſt 
northward of [herus, having lately become volun- 
tarily b ditionis Romane, ſubjeft unto Rome, ſhould, 
in continuance of the ſtory, after a few lines, hold 
war againſt Scipio, without any aſſiſtance of the 
Caribaginians. Neither can I believe, that Aſdru- 
bal, as it were by a charm, ſtirred up the Ter- 
getes, making them lay aſide all care of their hoſ- 
tages, and take arms in his quarrel z whilſt himſelf 


a Polyb. I. 3. 
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ng. ſign aloft; gane, but ra 
away, and ſaved himſelf beyond Herus. Phlings 


perhaps, or lame Corthagivian Writer, would haye 


told it thus: That S$cipie, adyenturing | tar Into 
the oountry, was beaten by Aſarubaſ back to his 
ſhips, whenge he durſt not ſtir; until winter cam 
on: at what time this Carthaginian returned ino 
the heart of his province, leaving ſome few garri. 
ſons to defend thoſe places, that after Scipio won, 
by returning upon them, unlocked for, through a 
deep ſnow. As far the Lacetani, Iliergetes, and 
the reft, we may reaſonably think, that they fought 
their wn benefit: helping themſelves one while 
by the Romans againſt the Carthaginians 3: and con- 


trariwiſe, upon ſenſe of injuries received, or app. 


henſion of more grievous tyranny, under which 
they feared to be brought by theſe new maſters, 
hearkening again unto. the comfortable promi 
ſes of thoſe, that had ruled them before. For that 
it was their intent to live under their own coun. 
try laws, and not under governors ſent from Rome 
or Carthage, their demeanour in all ages following 
may teſtify : even from henceforth unto the days 
of ay gh Ceſar ; till when they were never tho- 
roughly conquered. 3 
The year following this, Cu. Scipio had a victo- 
ry againſt the Cartbaginians,. in fight at ſea ; ar 
rather came unto them, unlooked for, while they 
rode at anchor, moſt of their men being on ſhore, 
All their ſhips, that ran not too far an ground, 
he took, and thereby grew maſter of the whole 
coaſt ; landing at pleaſure, and doing great hum 
in all places that were not well defenced.. After 
this victory, above one hundred and twenty na 
tions, or petty eſtates in Spain, are ſaid to have 
ſubmitted themſelves unto the Romans, and given 
hoſtages : whereby Aſarubal was compelled to fly 
into the utmoſt corners of the land, and hide him. 
ſelf in Luſitania. Yet it follows; that the Mllerge- 
tes did again rebel; that Aſdrubal hereupan came 
over Iberus; and that Scipia (though having eaſily 
vanquiſhed the Z{lergetes) went not forth to mect 
him, but ſtirred up againſt him the Celtiberians, 
that lately was become his ſubjects and had given 
him hoſtages. Theſe took from the Carthagivian 
three towns, and vanquiſhed him in two battels, 
wherein they flew fifteen thouſand of his men, 
and took four thouſand priſoners. Then arrived 
P. Scipio, with the ſupply befare- mentioned: and 
henceforward the two brethren jointly adminiſtrad 
the buſineſs in Spain. | | 
The Cartbagiuians being occupied in the Celtite 
rian war, the two Sipid's did, haud cunttantt, 
without fear or doubt, paſs over Iherus, and beſieg 
Saguntum. Little cauſe of doubt had they, if Cs. 
had already ſubdued many nations beyond tt; 
and among many others, the ſame Celtiberiath 
that with their proper forces were able to yanquil 
Aſdrubal. Boftar, the governour of Saguntum, 4 
ſimple man, ſuffered himſelf to be perſwaded by 
one Acedux, a Spaniard, that the only way to gf 
the favour and hearty good-will of the count!) 
was by freely reſtoring unto them their - hoſtags3 


as reſting, without any pledge, aſſured of cher 


faith. But the crafty Spaniard, being truſted wi 
this meſſage and reſtitution of the hoſtages, cam 
ed them all to the Roman generals: perſwadis 
them, as he had done Boffar, to make the libei 
lity their own. Hereby the Romans purc 

much love: if the tale were true; and if it were 0 
rather true, as afterwards, and ere this we find, ti 
all the Spaniſh hoſtages were left in new Cartuss 


b Liv. I. 21. 
1 


muſt be 
their forces: 
Aſdrubal, with much labour and entreaty, hath got - 
ten four thouſand foot, and five hundred horſe out 
of Aſric : he repairs his fleet, and provides every 


a 

— maſters of his ſhips, revolt unto the Roman, 
becauſe they had been chidden the laſt year for 
their negligence, which had betrayed the navy. 
The revolt of theſe ſhip-maſters animates to. rebel- 
lion the Carpeſians, or Carpetam, an inland-people 
about Toledo, in the very center of Spain. Theſe 
do much miſchief, ſo that A/dredat is fain to make 
a journey to them. His ſudden coming cuts off 
ſome of them that were found ſcattered abroad in 
the fields, But they making head, ſo valiantly af- 
fail him, that they drive him, far fear, to incamp 
himſelf ſtrongly on an high piece of 
he dares not come forth to give them battel. So 
they take a town by farce, wherein he had laid 
up all his proviſions 3 and ſhortly make themſelves 
maſters of the country round about. This good fuc- 
ceſs breeds negligence, for which they dearly pay. 
Aſarubal comes upon them, takes them unprepa- 
red, beats them, kills the moſt of them, and diſ- 
perſeth the reſt, ſo that the whole nation yieldeth 
to him the next day. Then come directions from 
Carthage, that Aſdrubal ſhould lead his army forth- 
with into Italy: which we may wonder, why the 
Carihaginians would appoint him to do, if the 
| had been informed by his letters in what hard ad 
be was, and had ſo weakly ſupplied him, as is 
ſhewed before. But thus we find it reported; and 
that upon the very rumour of this his journey, al- 
= moſt all Spain was already to fall to the Rowans. 
= 4/drubal therefore ſends word yaekinly to Carthage, 
chat this muſt not be ſo; or if they will needs have 
it ſo, that then they muſt fend him a ſucceſſor, 
and well attended with a ftrong army, which to im- 
= ploy, they ſhould find work more than enough; ſuch 
= notable men were the Roman generals. But the ſe- 
nate of Carthage is not much moved with this ex- 
cuſe: Aſdrubal muſt needs be gone; and Himileo, 
with ſuch forces as are thought expedient for that 
lervice, bath by land and fea, is ſent to take the 
charge of Spain. Wherefore Aſarubol hath now 
no more to do, than to furniſh himſelf with ſtore 
of money, that he might have wherewithal to win 
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dhe friendſhip of the Gavls 3 through whoſe coun= 
eli Wl tries he muſt paſs, as Hannibal had done before 
if C8. him. The Cartbaginians were greatly to blame, 
nd it; for not remembering to eaſe him of his care. But 


ſince it can be no better, he lays great impoſitions 
upon all the Spaniards bis fubjects : and having 
gotten together as much treaſure as he could, on- 
ward he marched toward Heraus. The Scipio's 
hearing theſe news, are careful how to arreſt him on 
the way. They beſiege Wera (ſo called of the ri- 
ver's name running by it) the richeſt town in all 
thoſe quarters, that was confederate with Aſalru- 
val : who thereupon ſteps aſide to relieve. it. The 
Romans meet him, and fight a battel with him: 
which they win the more eaſily, for chat the Spa- 
mards, his followers, had rather be iſhed at 
ome, than get the victory, and afterwards be 
haled into Italy. Great numbers are flain, and 


a Liv. I. 23. 
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to make reſiſtance. But all his chief ſea - men, 1 


ground, whence 


ew ſhould have eſcaped, but that the Spaniards ran 


b Liv. 


Joins all Spam to the Romans, if ai 


hay, 


P. and Cu. Scipio, whereof the contents are; * That 
they have neither money, apparel, nor bread, where- 
with to ſuſtain their army and fleet 3 that” all is 
wanting, ſo as unleſs they may be- fapplied from 
Rome, can neither held their forces together; 


nor tarry any longer in the province. Theſe letters 


rivate citizens of Nome bare unto the 
commonwealth, ſhall be inſerted elſew here, into the 
relation of things whereof the truth is: leſs queſtion- 
able. At the coming of this fupply, the two S1ipio's 
purſue Harubal, and hunt him ent of his lurking 
holes. What elfe can we think, that remember the 
laſt news of him, and how fearfully he miſtruſt- 
ed his own fafery? They find him, and Mago, and 
Amilrar, the fon of Bomikar, with an army of 
ſixty thouſand men belioging Hliturgi (which the 
learned Ortolius, and others, robably conjecture 
to have ſtood where Carinena is now, in the king- 
dom of Aragon ; for there was Hlliturgis; after- 
wards called Forum Juli, quite another way) a 
town of the Plergetes, their neareſt neighbours, for 
having revolted unto the Romans. The town is 
greatly diſtreſſed, but moſt of all, for want of vic- 
tuals, The Romans therefore break through between 
the enemy's camps, with terrible ſtaughter of al} 
that reſiſt them; and mg victualled the place, 
urage the townſmen to defend their walls as 
ſtoutly, as they ſhould anon behold them fighting 
manfully with the ' befiegers in their behalf. b So 
they iſſue forth, about ſixteen thouſand againſt Gxty 
thoufand ;- and, killing more of the enemies, than 
themſelves were in number, drove all the Cariha- 
ginian commanders, every one, out of his quarter 
and took that day, beſides priſoners and other booty, 
fifty- eight enfigns, The Cartbaginian army, be- 
ing thus beaten from Illisurgi, fall upon Incibili, 
that ſtood a little ſouthward from the mouth of 
Hherus. The Spaniards are blamed, as too greedy 
cing 


of earning money by war, ſor thus re- info 
the broken Carthaginians. But it may be wonder- 
ed whence the Curthaginiaus had money to pay 
them, fince Aſdrubal was lately driven to poll the 
country, wanting money of his own; and being 
beaten in this journey, had loſt his wealthy carriages, 
when his camp was taken aſter the battel by Hera. 
Howlſoever it happens, the Carthaginians (accord- 
ing to their cuſtom) are beaten again at Iucißili, 
where there were of them about © thirteen thouſand - 
flain, and above three thouſand taken, befides forty- 
two „ and nine elephants. After this (in a 
manner) all 8 of Spain fell from chem unto 
the Romans. Thus could Fabius, Falerius Antias, 
or ſome other hiſtorian, to whom Livy gave credit, 
conquer all Spain twice in one year, by winning fa- 
mous victories, whereof theſe good captains, P. and 
Cx. Scipio, perhaps were not aware. | 


I. 23. 
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the beginning of the next year, 


n | | Tg | | 
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638 | The HISTORY of ; the WoL Book V 
The Romans, notwithſtanding this large acceſs ef ſo many victories the Romans are even aſhatmed 
dominion, winter 22 of K ws. In to leave Sagunfam enthralled unto the Carthaginiany; 
great armies of the ſince, in behalf of chat city, they had firſt "entereq 
Spaniards rile againſt Aſarubal, and are overthrown: into this war. And well may we think it ſtrange, 
by him. P. Scipio, to help theſe his friends, is that they had not recovered it long before, ſince yt 
forced to make great haſte over the river. At may remember, that long before this they had won 
Caſtrum altum, a place in the mid-way between all the country once and again. But ĩt muſt not be 
New Carthage and Saguntum, famous by the death forgotten, that they had ere now beſieged Saguntum, 
of the great Amilcar, P. Scipio encampeth;; and and were fain (as appears) to go their way without 
ſtores the place with victuals, being ſtrong and de- it; ſo as they need not to bluſh for having ſo long 
fenſible; as intending to make it his ſeat for a while. forborn to do that, which ere now they had — of 
But the country round about is too full of enemies: ed, but were unable to perform. At the preſent 
the Carthaginian horſe have charged the Romans in they win Saguntum, and reſtore the poſſeſſion there. 


+ their march, and are gone off clear; falling alſo of unto ſuch of the poor diſperſed citizens as they 


upon ſome ſtragglers, or ſuch as lagged. behind can find out. They alſo waſte and deſtroy the 
their fellows in march, they have cut off two thou- country of the Turdetani, that had miniſtered unto 
ſand of them. Hereupon it is thought behoveful, Hannibal matter of quarrel againſt the Saguntines, 

to retire unto ſome place more aſſured. So Publius This laft action (queſtionleſs) was much to their 
withdraws himſelf unte Mons Victoriæ; that riſing honour, and wherein we may be aſſured, that the 
ſomewhat eaſtward from Incibili, overlooks the ſou- Carthaginians would have diſturbed them, if they 
thern out- let of Iberus. Thither the Carthaginians had been able. ACA 491 100M: 
purſue him: his brother Cu. repairs unto him; and But overlooking now this long continuance of 
Aſdrubal, the ſon of Geſco, with a full army, ar- great victories which the Romans have gotten in 
rives to help his companions, As they lie thus near Spain, other print or token of all their brave ex- 
encamped together, P. Scipio, with ſome light- ploits we can perceive none, than this recovery of 
armed, going cloſely to view the places there- Saguntum, excepting the ſtopping of Aſdruba!'s 
abouts, is diſcovered by the enemies, who are like journey ; which was indeed of greateſt importance, 
to take him, but that he withdraws himſelf to an but appertaining to their own defence. For they 
high piece of ground; where they beſiege him, till have landed at Emporiæ, an haven-town, built and 
his brother Cx. fetch him off, After this (but I peopled by a colony of the Phoceans, kin to the 
know not why) Caſtulo, a great city of Spain, Maſſilians, friends to the Romans. They have eafi- 
whence Hannibal had taken him a wife, joineth ly won to their party, loſt, recovered, and loſt again, 
with the Romans; though being far diſtant from ſome petty bordering nations of the Spaniards, that 
them, and ſeated on the head of the river Betis, are carried one while by perſwaſion, other whiles by 
Nevertheleſs, the Carthaginians paſs over Herus, force, and ſometimes by their own unſettled pal- 
to beſiege //liturgi again, wherein lodgeth a Roman ions; and now finally, they have won a town, 
garriſon, hoping to win it by famine.» We may whereof the Carthaginians held entire poſſeſſion, who 
juſtly wonder, what ſhould move them to negle&t had rooted out the old inhabitants. Wherefore'we 
the rebellion of Caſtulo, yea, and the Roman army may eaſily believe, that when they took Sagunium 
lying ſo cloſe by them, and to ſeek adventures fur- (if they took it not by ſurprize, which is to be 
ther off, in that very place wherein they had been ſuſpected, ſince in this action we find no particulars 
ſo grievouſly beaten the year before. But thither remembered, as when the ſame place was taken by 
they go; and thither follows them Cu. Scipio with Hannibal) they had gotten the better of their ene- 
one legion, who enters the town by force, breaks mies in ſome notable fight. In like ſort alſo muſt 


out upon them the next day, and in two battels kills we think that all thoſe battels lately remembered, 


above twelve thouſand, and takes more than a thou- after every one of which Aſdrubal ſet down before 
ſand of them priſoners, with thirty-ſix enſigns. ſome place that had rebelled, or ſeemed ready to 
This victory (doubtleſs) is remarkable, conſidering rebel, were proſperous unto the Carthaginians. ' For 
that the greateſt Roman legion at this time conſiſted it is not the cuſtom of armies vanquiſhed, to carry 
of no more than five thouſand men. The van- the war from town to town, and beleaguer cities of 
quiſhed Carihaginian beſiege Bigarra; but that their enemies; but to fortify themſelves within their 
ſiege is alſo raiſed by Cn. Scipio. Thence the Car- own places of ' ſtrength, and therein to attend the 
thaginians remove to Munda, where the Romans are levy andarrival of new ſupplies. And ſurely, if the 
ſoon at their heels. There is a great battel fought, Romans had been abſolute maſters of the field, when 
that laſteth four hours, wherein the Romans get a they won Sagumum, they would not have conſumed 
notable. victory; and a more notable would have whole year following, in practiſing only with the Ce 
gotten, had not Cn. Scipio been wounded. : Thirty- tiberiaus, the next adjoining people. Yet made they 
nine elephants are killed, and twelve thouſand men; this, little leſs than two years before. Of theſe Ce. 
three thouſand priſoners taken, and fifty-ſeven en- tiberians we hear before, that they have yielded up 
ſigns. The Carthaginians fly to Auringes, and the themſelves unto-the Romans; for ſecurity of their 
Romans purſue them. Cz. Scipio, in a litter, is car- faith, given hoſtages to Scipio; and, at his appont- 
ried into the field, and vanquiſheth the Carthaginians ment made war againſt the Carthaginians, with the! 
again; but kills not half ſo many of them as before; proper forces. Wherefore it is ſtrange, that "they 
good cauſe why, for there are fewer of them left to are now thus: hardly wrought ; and, not without 
fight. Notwithſtanding all theſe overthrows, the expreſs condition of a great ſum, ' hired to ſerve i 
Spaniards, a people framed even by nature to ſet the Roman camp. How this may hold together, | 
war on foot, quickly fill up the broken s of cannot perceive z unleſs perhaps in thoſe days it welt 
Aſdrubal; who having alſo hired ſome of the the Roman cuſtom, or rather the cuſtom” of fo! 
Gauls, adventures once more to try his fortune with bad author whom Livy follows, to call every me 
the Romans. But he is beaten again, and loſeth ſenger, or ſtraggler, that entered their camp, ® 
eight thouſand of his men, beſides priſoners, ele- hoſtage of that people from whom he came. 
phants, enſigns, and other appurtenances, de e i 72 te en 
2 Liv. I. 24. 5 
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» hired with great re. with his brother, makes a very violent retreat; 


wards, ſend an army of thirty thouſand to help the herein only differing from plain flight, that he 
Romans 3; out of which, three hundred the fitteſt keeps his men together. Aſurubal preſſeth hard 


men are choſen, and carried into Italy, there to deal upon him: and Mago, with Aſdrubal, the ſon of 
with their countrymen that follow Hannibal in his Geſco, having made an end of Publius, haſten to 
. wars. But if any of theſe three hundred return diſpatch his brother after, him,. Scipio ſteals, from 
with him ſuch news of the riches and welfare of Han- by their horſe, and arreſted; in an open place oſ 
nibal's men, that all his fellows at home are the leſs hard ſtony: ground, where grows not ſo much as a 
unwilling to follow Aſdrubal, when he ſhall next ſhrub, unfit for defence of his legions againſt ſuchk 
have a deſire to lead them into /zaly. Hereot we enemies. Let a little hill he finds, of caſy aſ- 
6nd more than probability, when theſe mercenary. cent on every ſide, which he takes for want of a 
Celtiberians meet the Carthaginian army in the field. more commodious place, and fortifies with pack-. 
The two Scipio's, preſuming on this acceſs of ſaddles, and other luggage, for default of a bet- 
ſtrength, divide their forces, and ſeek out the ene- 

mies, who lie not far off with three armies. Aſdru- 


ter palliſado. | Theſe weak. defences the. Carthagi- 

nians ſoon tear in ſunder: and, breaking in on all 
bal, the ſon of Amilcar, is neareſt at hand: even 
among the Celtiberians, at Anitorgis. With him 


Cu. Scipio doubts not to take good order: but the 
fear is, that this one part of the Carthaginian forces 
being deſtroyed, Mago, and Aſdrubal, the ſon of 
Geſco, hearing the news, will make uſe of their diſ- 
tance, which is five days march, and, by running 
into the furtheſt parts of the country, * them- 
ſelves from being overtaken. Publius therefore 
muſt make the more haſte, and take with him the 
better ſoldiers, that is, two parts of the old Roman 
army; leaving the third part, and all the Celtibe- 
rians, to his brother. He that hath the longer 
journey to make, comes ſomewhat the ſooner to 
his life's end. Mago, and Aſdrubal, the ſon of 
Geſco, are not ſtudying how to run away: they 
find no ſuch neceſſity. They join cheir forces to- 
gether ; meet with P. Scipio; and lay at him ſo 
hardly, that he is driven to keep himſelf - cloſe: 
within his trenches : wherein he thinks himſelf not 
well aſſured. Eſpecially he is vexed by Maſaniſſa, 
prince of the Maſſæſyli, Numidians bordering up- 
on Mauritania, in the region called now Temizen: 
to whom the chief honour of this ſervice is aſcrib- 
ed, for that he becomes afterwards confederate with 
the Romans. In this dangerous caſe P. Scipio gets 
intelligence, that Indibilis, a Spaniſh prince, is 
coming with ſeven thouſand and five hundred of 
the Sueſſetani, to join with his enemies. Fearing 
therefore to be ſtreight ſhut up, and beſieged, he 
iſſues forth by night, to meet with Jadibilis upon 
the way; leaving 7. Fonteius, his lieutenant, with 
a {mall company, to defend the camp. He meets 
with Indib ilis; but is not able, according to his 
hope, to defeat him at the firſt encounter. The 
fight continues ſo long, that the Numidian horſe 
appear (whom he thou to have been ignorant 
of his departure) and fall upon the Romans on all 
ſides: neither are the Cartbaginians far behind; but 
come ſo faſt upon him in rear, that P. Scipio, un- 
certain which way to turn, yet fighting, and ani - 
mating his men, where need moſt requireth, is 
truck through with a launce, and -flain : very 
tew of his army eſcaping the ſame deſtiny, 
through benefit of the dark nighr. The like end 
hath Cy, Scipio, within nine and twenty days aſter. 
At his meeting with Aſdrubal, the Celtiberian mer- 
cenaries all forſake him; pretending, that they had 
war in their own country. If Anuitorgis, where 
A ſdrubal then lay, were, as Ortelius following Beu- 
lexus takes it, a Celtiberian town; this was no 
vam pretence, but an apparent truth, But we 
may juſtly believe, that they were won by Aſdru- 
5a, and eaſily perſwaded to take as much money 
for not fighting, as they ſhould have had for ha- 
zarding their lives. Cu. Scipio therefore being un- 
able to ſtay them; and no leſs unable, wirhout 
their help, either to reſiſt the enemy, or to join 


1 know not what number of horſe; ſo 


hands, leave very few of them alive; that ſaving 


: themſelves, I know not how, within ſome woods 


adjoining, eſcape unto 7. Fonteius, whom Publius 
had left in his camp, as is before ſaid. It is a ter- 

rible overthrow, they ſay, out of which no man 
eſcapes. Let, how they that were thus hemmed 

in on every ſide, in ſo bare a ground as afforded 
not a ſhrub to cover them, could break out, and 
ſhrowd themſelves within woods adjoining, I 
ſhould much wonder; did not a greater miracle 
following call away mine attention. T. Fonteius 
is in P. Scipio's camp, on the north. ſide of Iberus, 


fearful (as may be ſuppoſed) of his own life; ſince | 
his general, with two parts of the Roman army, 


had little hope to remain long ſafe within it. Thi- 
ther comes L. Martius, a young Roman gentleman, 


of a notable ſpirit: who having gathered together 


the ſcattered ſoldiers, and drawn ſome companies 
out of their garriſons, makes a pretty army. The 
ſoldiers, being to chooſe a general by moſt voices, 
prefer this E. Martius before Fonteius, the lieute- 
nant; as well they may. For Aſdrubal, the ſon 
of Geſco, coming upon them; this L. Martius ſo 
encou his men (fondly weeping when he 
led / them forth, upon remembrance of their more 
honourable generals lately ſlain) and admoniſheth 
them of their preſent neceſſity, that he beats the 
Carthaginians into their trenches, A notable vic- 
tory pephaps he might have gotten, but that he 
wiſely ſounds the retreat; reſerving the fury of his 
ſoldiers to a greater occaſion, The Carthaginians are 
at firſt amazed, and wonder whence this new bold- . 
neſs grows, in enemies lately vanquiſhed, and now 
again little; better than taken; but when they ſee, 
that the Roman dares not follow his advantage, 
they return to their former ſecurity; and, utterly 
deſpiſing him, ſet neither Corps du guard, nor ſen- 
tinel, but reſt ſecure, as if no enemy were near. 
Martius therefore animates his ſoldiers with lively 
words, and tells them, that there is no adventure 
more ſafe, than that which is furtheſt from ſuſpi- 
cion of being undertaken, , They are ſoon perſwa- 
ded to follow him, in any deſperate piece of ſer- 
vice. So he leads them forth by night, and ſteals 
upon the camp of Aſdrubal: where finding no 
guard, but the enemies faſt aſleep, or very drowzy, 
he enters without reſiſtance, fires their cabbins, 
and gives a terrible alarm; fo that all afrighted, 
the Catthaginians run fad - long one upep another, 
they know not which way. All ges out of 


their camp. Martius hath pre- poſſeſſed, fo that 


there is no way to eſcape, ſave by leaping down 
the rampart: which as many do as can think upon 
it, and run away toward the camp of Aſdrubal, 
ſon of Amilcar, that lay ſix miles off. But Mar- 


tius hath way · laid them. In a valley between their 


two camps he hath beſtowed a Roman cobort, and 
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this ambuſh they fall” 
pi W But left perchanee 


* 
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haſtens to be there as ſoon as they. By which di 


he comes early in the mornin 


ke 


this further camp: which with no great difficulty 


he enters; and by force, partly by appre- 
henſion of danger which the enemies concerved, 
when they beheld the Roman ſhields, foul, and 
bloodied with their former execution, he drives 
| head-Jong into flight, all that can ſave themſelves 
from the fury of the ſword. Thirty: ſeven thou- 
ſand of the enemies periſh in this night's work ; 
beſides a thoufand eight hundred and thirty, chat 


are taken priſoners. Hereunto Valerius Autius adds, 


that the camp of Mago was alſo taken, and ſeven 
thoufand ſlain: and that in another battel with A 
drabal, there were lain ten thouſand more; beſides 
four thouſand three hundred and thirty taken pri- 
ſoners, Such is the power of ſome hiſtorians, 
Livy therefore hath elſewhere well obſerved, that 


there is none fo intemperate as Yalerius Antivs, in 


multiplying the numbers that have fallen in bat- 
tels. That, whilſt Martius was making an ora- 
tion to his foldiers, a flame of fire ſhone about his 
head, Livy reporteth as a common tale, not gi- 
ving thereto any credit: and temperately conclu- 
deth, that this captain Martius got a great name; 


which he might well do, if with ſo ſmall forces, 


and in ſuch diftreſs, he could clearly get off from 
the enemies, and give them any parting blow, 
though it were far leſs than that which is here ſet 
down. | TONE = 

Of theſe occurrences L. Martius ſent word to 
Rome, not forgetting his own good ſervice, what- 
ſoever it was, but ſetting it out in ſuch wile, as 
the ſenate might judge him worthy to hold the 
place of their vicegerent in Spain: which the bet- 
ter to intimate unto them, he ſtiled himſelf pro- 
pretor. 'The Fathers were no leſs moved with the 
tidings, than the caſe required: and therefore took 
ſuch careful order, for ſupplying their forces in 
Spain, that although Hannibal came to the gates of 
Rome, ere the companies, levied to ſerve in that 
province, could be ſent away; yet would they not 
ſtay a tide for the defence of the eity it ſelf, but 
ſhipped them in all haſte for Spain. As for that 
title of propretor, which Martius had aſſumed, 
they thought it too great for him, and were offend- 
ed at his preſumption in uſurping it: foreſeeing 


well, that it was a matter of ill confequence, . to 


have the foldiers abroad make choice, among 
themſelves, of thoſe that ſhould command armies 
and provinces. Therefore C. Claudias Nero was 
diſpatched away, with all convenient haſte, into 
Spain : carrying with him about fix thouſand of the 
Roman foot, and as many of the Latins, with three 
hundred Roman horſe, and of the Latins eight hun- 
dred. | . 
It happened well, that about theſe times, the af- 
fairs of Rome began to proſper in Itahy, and af 
forded means of ſending abroad ſuch a ſtrong fup- 
ply : otherwiſe, the victories of Martius would ill 
have ferved, either to keep footing in Spain, or to 
ſtop the Carthaginian armies from marching to- 
wards the Alps. For when Claudius, landing with 
his new forces, took charge of that remainder of 
the army, which was under Ma#tius and Fonteius ; 
he found ſurer tokens of the overthrows received, 
than of thoſe miraculous vi&ories, "whereof Mars 
tius had made his vaunts 'unto the "ſenate. The 
Roman party was forſaken by moſt of the Spaniſh 
friends: whom how to reclaim, it could not eaſi 
be deviſed, © Yet Claudius advanced boldly 
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in a place called Zapides um; our gf 


ing. What ſhould have tempted any man of m. 

derſtanding to incamp in ſuch a place, I do ner 

find: and as little reaſon can 1 find in that which 
ſeeing 


K condition, that he and his a 
might be thence diſmiſſed; that he ſpent 

days in entertaining parley with Claudias aboir 
this buſineſs ; that night by night he conveyed his 
and that finally tu. 
ge day, he ſtole away 
with all his horſe and elephants, leaving his camp 


empty. 

thaginian generals in Spain; we ſhall find no leſt 
cauſe to wonder at the ſimplicity of Claudius, who 
hoped to conclude a bargain for ſo great a coun- 
try, with one of theſe three chieftains, than at the 
ſtrange nature of thoſe paſſages, through which 
the foot-men could hardly creep: out by night; the 
horſe and elephants eaſily following them in a dark 
miſty-day. Wherefore, in giving belief to ſuch 
a tale, it is needful that we ſuppoſe, both the dan- 
ger wherein the Carthaginians were, and the con. 
ditions offered for their fafe departure, to have been 


of far leſs value. Howſoever it was; neither this, 


nor elſe that the Romans could do, ferved 
to purchaſe any new friends in Spain; or to reco- 
ver the old which they had loſt, Like enough it 
is, that the old foldiers, which had choſen Mari 


#5 their propretor, took it not well, that the ſe. 
nate, rdleſs of their good deſerts, had repealed 
their election, and ſent a propretor whom they 


fancied not ſo well. Some ſuch occaſion may have 
moved them to deſire a proconſul, and (perhaps) 
young, Scipio by name: as if a title of greater dig- 
nity, were needful to work regard in the 'Barbayi- 
ans ; and the beloved memory of Cy. and Publius, 
like to do J, were it revived in one of the ſame 
family. Whether upon theſe, or upon other rea- 
ſons; C. Claudius was recalled out of the province, 
and Pablius, the ſon of P. Scipio, ſent proconſul in- 
to Spain. . eee 
I his is chat P. Scipio, who afterwards transferred 

the war into Afric where he happily ended it, to 
the great honour and benefit of his country. He 
was a man of 'goodly preſence, and ſingularly well 
conditioned: eſpecially he excelled in temperance 
continency, bounty, and other virtues that pur- 
chaſe love; of which qualities what great uſe” he 
made, ſhall appear in the tenor of his actions ol. 
lowing, As for thoſe things chat are reported of 
him, favouring a little too much of the great Alu- 
anders vanity; how he uſed to walk alone inthe 
Capitol, as one that had ſome ſecret conference 
with Jupiter; how a dragon (which muſt have 
been one of che gods; and, in likelihood, Jup, 
himfelf) was thought to have converſed with h 
mother, entering her chamber often, and vaniſhing 
away at the coming in of any man; and how df 
theſe matters he nouriſhed che rumour, by doubt: 
ful anſwers; I hold them no better than inere fa 
bles, deviſed by hiſtorians, who fought thereby 9 
add unto the glory of Rowe : that this noble ci / 
might ſcem, not only to have ſurpaſſed other nat” 
ons in virtue of the generality, but Alſe in gen 
worth of one ſingle man. To this end woch | 
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left out, that might ſerve to adorn this Reman 
champion. For it is confidently written, as a mat- 
ter of unqueſtionable truth, that when a proconſul 
was to be choſen for Spain, there durſt not any 
captain of the principal citizens offer himſelf as pe- 
titioner, for that honourable, but dangerous charge; 
that the people of Nome were much aſtoniſhed 
thereat 3 125 when the day of election came, all 
the princes of the city ſtood looking one another 


in the face, not one of them having the heart to 


adventure himſelf in ſuch a deſperate ſervice; and 
finally, that this P. Cornelius Scipio, being then a- 
bout four and twenty years of age, getting up on 
an high place, where he might be ſeen of all the 
multitude, requeſted, and obtained, that the of- 
fice might be conferred _— him. If this were 
true, then were all the victories of L. Martius no 
better than dreams : and either very unreaſonable 
was the fear of all the Roman captains, who durſt 
not follow Claudius Nero, that not long before was 
gone into Spain propretor; or very bad intelli- 
gence they had out of the province, which Aſdru- 
bal, the Carthaginian, as we heard even now, was 
ready to abandon. But upon theſe incoherences, 
which I find in the too partial Roman hiſtorians, I 


do not willingly inſiſt. 


P. Scipio was ſent proconſul into Spain; and 
with him was joined M. Junius Syllanus, as pro- 
pretor, and his coadjutor. They carried with them 
ten thouſand foot, and a thouſand horſe, in thi 
Quinguereme gallies. With theſe they landed at 
Emporiæ; and marched from thence to Tarracon 
along the ſea-coaſt. At the fame of Scipio arri- 
val, it is ſaid, that ambaſſages came to him apace 
from all quarters of the province : which he enter- 
tained with ſuch a majeſty, as bred a wonderful 
opinion of him. As for the enemies, they were 
greatly afraid of him : and ſo much the greater 
was their fear, by how much the leſs they could 
give any reaſon for it. If we muſt believe this, 
then muſt we needs believe, that their fear was 
even as great as could be: for very little cauſe 
there was, to be terrified with the fame of ſo young 
a man, which had as yet performed nothing. All 
the winter following (or, as ſome think, all the 
next year) he did nothing, but ſpent the time per- 
haps, as his foregoers had done, in treating with 
the Spaniards, His firſt enterpriſe was againſt 
New Carthage : upon which he came unexpected, 
with five and twenty thouſand foot, and two thou- 
land five hundred horſe, his ſea-forces coaſting 
him, and moderating their courſe in ſuch wiſe, that 
they arrived there together with him. He aſſailed 
the town by land and ſea; and won it by aſſault 
the firſt day. The Carthaginians loſt it, by their 
too much confidence upon the ſtrength of it : which 
cauſed them to man it more ſlenderly than was re- 


. quiſite, Yet it might have been well enough de- 


tended, if ſome fiſhermen of Tarracon had not diſ- 
covered unto Scipio, a ſecret paſſage unto the walls; 
whereof the townſmen themſelves were either igno- 
rant, or thought (at leaſt) that their enemies could 

ave no notice. This city of New Carthage, re- 


ſembled the old and great Carthage in ſituation 3 


ſtanding upon a demy-iſland, between an haven 
and a great lake. All the weſtern fide of the walls, 
and ſomewhat of the north, was fenced with this 
lake, which the fiſhermen of Tarracon had found- 
ed; and finding in ſome part thereof a ſhelf, 
Whereon at low water men might paſs knee-deep, 
or (at moſt) wading up to the navel, Scipio thruſt 

erein ſome companies of his men; who recover- 

che top of the walls without reſiſtance : the place 


ed 
being left without guard, as able to defend it ſelf 
No. XLI. 


town, Livy himſelf cannot certainly affirm ; but is 
fain to ſay, that ſome Noman hiſtorians told lies 
without meaſure, in way of amplification. By that 


ſmall proportion of riches, which was aſterward car- 


ried by Scipio into the Roman treaſury, we may 
eaſily perceive how great a vanity it was to ſay, 
that all the wealth of Afric and Spain, was heap- 
ed up in that one town. But therein were beſtowed 


all the Spaniſh hoſtages (or at leaſt of the adjoining 
provinces) whom Scipio entreated with fingular 


courteſy ; reſtoring them unto their kindred and 
friends, in ſuch gracious manner as doubled the 


thanks due to ſo great a benefit. Hereupon 4 


prince of the Celtiberians, and two petty kings of 
the //lergetes and Lacetani, neareſt neighbours to 
Tarracon, and dwelling on the north fide of Iberus, 


forſook the Carthaginian party, and joined with 


the Romans. The ſpeech of Indibilis, king of the 
Dllergetes, is much commended ; for that he did 
not vaunt himſelf, as commonly fugitives uſe, of 
the pleaſure which he did unto the Romans, in re- 
volting from their enemies ; but rather excuſed 
this his changing ſide, as being thereto compelled 
by injuries of the Carthaginians z and invited by 
the honourable dealing of Scipio. This temperate 
eſtimation of his new profeſſed friendſhip, was in- 


deed no unſure token, that it ſhould be long laſt- 


ing. But if the //lergeres had long ere this (as we 
have heard before) forſaken the Carthaginian par- 
ty, and ſtoutly held themſelves as friends to Cu. 
Scipio; then could nothing have been deviſed more 
vain, than this oration of Indibilis their king; ex- 
cuſing, as: new, his taking part with the ſame, 


when he ſhould have rather craved pardon for his 


breach of alliance, formerly contracted with the fa- 
ther and the uncle. Moſt likely therefore it is, that 


howſoever the two elder Scipio's had gotten ſome - 


few places among theſe their neighbours, and held 
them by ſtrength ; yet were the Romans never mal- 
ters of the country, till this worthy commander, 
by recovering their hoſtages from the Carthaginians, 
and by his great munificence in ſending them home, 
won unto himſelf the affured love and aſſiſtance of 
theſe princes. The Carthaginian generals, when 
they heard of this loſs, were very ſorry : yet ne- 
vertheleſs they ſet a good face on the matter; ſay- 
ing, that a young man having ſtoPn a town by 
ſurpriſe, was too far tranſported and over. joyed; 
but that ſhortly they would meet with him, and 
put him in mind of his father and uncle; which 
would alter his mood, and bring him to a more 
convenient temper. 

Now if I ſhould here interpoſe mine own con- 
jecture; I ſhould be bold to ſay, that the Cartha- 
ginians were at this time buſy in ſetting forth to- 
wards /taly ; and that Scipio, to divert them, un- 
dertook New Carthage, as his father and uncle, 
upon the like occaſion, ſat down before Hera. 
And in this reſpe& I would ſuppoſe, that it had 
not been much amiſs, if the paſſage over the lake 
had been undiſcovered, and the .town held out 
ſome longer while. For howſoever that particu- 
lar action was the more fortunate, in coming to 
ſuch good iflue upon the firſt day: yet in the ge- 


nerality of the buſineſs, between Rome and Car- 


thage, it was more to be wiſhed, that Aſdrubal 
ſhould be ſtayed from going into [raly, than that 
half of Spain ſhould be taken from him. Where- 
as therefore it had nothing left to do, that ſhould 


hinder his journey; Mago, and A4/drubal, the Wo 
O 
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64 
by the natural ſtrength. Theſe falling ſuddenly up- 
on the backs of the Cartbaginians within the city ; 
eaſily forced a gate, and gave free entrance to the 
Roman army. What booty was found within' the 
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this ambuſh” they ball eber 
pieces. But leſt 


4 — 
and give the alarm before his coming; Mamm ineamped 
By which di. 
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haftens to be there as ſoon as 
ligent ſpeed, he comes early in e mori 

iis further camp: which with no great 
he enters; and partly by force, gd y appre- 
henſion of danger w ih the enemies concerved, 
when they beheld the Roman ſhields, foul, and 
bloodiet with their former execution, he drives 


| head-Jong into flight, all that can ſave themſelves 


from the fury of the word. Thirty. ſeven thou- 
ſand of the enemies periſh in this ni work ; 
beſides a thoufand eight hundred and thirty, that 


are taken priſoners. Hereunto Yalerius Antius adds, 


that the camp of Mago was alſo taken, and ſeven 
thoufand ſlain: and that in another battel with A 
drubal, there were lain ten thouſand more; beſides 
four thouſand three hundred and thirty taken pri- 
ſoners. Such is the power of ſome hiſtorians. 
Livy therefore hath elſewhere well obſerved, that 
there is none fo inte te as Valerius Antins, in 


multiplying the numbers that have fallen in bat- 


tels. That, whilſt Martius was making an ora- 
tion to his ſoldiers, a flame of fire ſhone about his 


head, Livy reporteth as a common tale, not gi- 


ving thereto any credit: and temperately conclu- 
deth, that this captain Martius got a great name; 
which he might well do, 


the enemies, and give them any parting blow, 


though it were far leſs than that which 1 is here ſet 
| of far leſs value. Howſoever it was; neither this, 


down. 
Of theſe occurrences L. App ſent word to 
Rome, not forgetting his own good ſervice, what- 


ſoever it was, but ſetting it out in ſuch wiſe, as 
him worthy to hold the 


the ſenate might judge 
place of their vicegerent in Spain: which the bet- 
ter to intimate unto them, he ſtiled himſelf pro- 
pretor. The Fathers were no leſs moved with the 
tidings, than the caſe required: and therefore took 
ſuch careful order, for ſupplying their forces in 
Spain, that although Hannibal came to the gates of 
Rome, ere the companies, levied to ferve in that 
province, could be ſent away ; yet would they not 
ſtay a tide for the defence of Ra city it ſelf, but 
ſhipped them in all haſte for Spain. As for that 
title of propretor, which Martius had aſſumed, 
they thought it too great for him, and were offend- 
ed at his preſumption in uſurping it : foreſeeing 
well, that it was a matter of ill conſequence, to 
have the foldiers abroad make choice, among 
themſelves, of thoſe that ſhould command armies 
and provinces. Therefore C. Claudins Nero was 
diſpatched away, with all convenient haſte, into 
Spain : carrying with him about fix thouſand of the 
Roman foot, and as many of the Latins, with three 
hundred Roman horſe, and of the Latins eight han- 
dred. 

It happened well, that about theſe times, the af 
fairs of Rome began to proſper in Italy, "and af- 
forded means of ſending abroad ſuch a ftrong fup- 
ply : otherwiſe, the victories of Martius would ill 
have ſerved, either to keep footing in Spain, or to 
top the Carthaginian armies from m to- 
wards the Alps. For when Claudius, landing with 
his new forces, took charge 
the army, which was under Marius and Fonteius 3 
he found ſurer tokens of the overthrows received, 
than of thoſe miraculous victories, whereof Mar- 
tius had made — vaunts unto the ſenate. The 
Roman was forſaken by moſt of the Span 
friends: Win how to wort My it could: noe 
be deviſed. © Yet Clandins advanced boldly 


25 Ne ep 2 among the hn, 


with all his horſe and elephants, lea 


in thaginian generals in Spain; we ſhall find no 


if with ſo ſmall forces, 
and in ſuch diſtreſs, he could clearly get off from 


en, and the beloved memory of Cy. and Publius, 


of that remainder of 


in a place called — our 
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this buſineſs'; that 1 1 he conveyed hie 
foot- men (a few at a RY — == | 
afſages, out of the danger; and. that finally tu. 
advan of « milty day, he ner amy 
ving his camp 

empty. If we conſider, that there were ar the 
ſame time, beſides this Aſdrubal, two other 


cauſe to wonder at the ſimplicity of Claudins, who 
hoped to conclude a bargain for ſo great a coun- 
try, with one of theſe three chieftains, than at the 
ſtrange nature of thoſe 1 paſſages, through which 
the foot-men could — 1 creep out by night, the 

horſe and elephants eaſily following them in a dark 
miſty-day. Wherefore, in giving belief to ſuch 
a tale, it is needful that we ſuppoſe, both the dan- 
ger wherein the Carthaginians were, and the con. 
ditions: offered for their fafe departure, to have been 


nor elſe that the Romans could do, ferved 

to purchaſe any new friends in Spain; or to rech- 
ver the old which they had loſt. Like enough it 
is, that the old foldiers, which had choſen Mass. 


#5 their propretor, took it not well, that the ſe. 
nate, des of their good deſerts, had repealed 
their el „ and ſent a propretor whom they 
fancied not ſo well. Some ſuch occaſion may have 


moved them to deſire a proconſul, and (perhaps) 
young Scipio by name: as if a title of reater dig. 
nity, were needful to work regard in the 'Barbari- 


like to do good, were it revived in one of the fame 
family. bether upon theſe, or upon other rea- 
ſons ; C. Claudius was recalled out of the province, 
and 3 the ſon of P. gere, lent enn n. 
5 3 


his * that P. Scipio, who afterwards cransferred 
the war into Aſric. where he happily ended 1 = to 
the great honour and benefit of bs country. 
was a man of goodly preſence, and dug wal 
conditioned + ' eſpecially he excelled in temperance 
continency, bounty, and other virtues that pur- 
chaſe love; of which qualities what great uſe he 
made, ſhall appear in the tenor of his actions — 
lowing. As * thoſe things chat are reported of 
him, favouring a little too much of the great Alu- 
anders vanity; how he uſed to walk alone in the 
Capitol, as one that had ſome ſecret conference 
with Jupiter; how a dragon (which muſt have 
been one of che gods; and, in likelihood, = 
himfelf) was thought to have converſed wit 
mother, entering her chamber often, and kde 
away at the coming in of any man; and how dt 
theſe matters he nouriſhed the rumour, by doubt 
ful anſwers; 1 hold them no better than imere fi- 
bles, deviſed by hiſtorians, who fought thereby 19 
add unto the glory of Rome: that this noble cij 
might ſeem, not only to have ſurpaſſed other" nat. 
ons in virtue ol the generality, " but alſo in gre 
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chap. III. The HISTORY F the WokLp. 
by the natural ſtrength. Theſe falling ſuddenly up- 


left out; that might ſerve to adorn this Roman 
champion. For it is confidently written, as a mat- 
ter of unqueſtionable truth, that when a proconſul 
was to be choſen for Spain, there durſt not any 
captain of the principal citizens offer himſelf as pe- 
titioner, for that honourable, but dangerous charge; 
that the people of Rome were much aſtoniſhed 
thereat 3 that when the day of election came, all 


the princes of the city ſtood looking one another 


in the face, not one of them having the heart to 


adventure himſelf in ſuch a deſperate ſervice and 
finally, that this P. Cornelius Scipio, being then a- 
bout four and twenty 82 of age, getting up on 
an high place, where he might be ſeen of all the 
multitude, requeſted, and obtained , that the of- 
fice might be conferred upon him. If this were 
true, then were all the victories of L. Martius no 
better than dreams: and either very unreaſonable 
was the fear of all the Roman captains, who durſt 
not follow Claudius Nero, that not long before was 
gone into Spain propretor; or very bad intelli- 
gence they had out of the province, which Aſdru- 
bal, the Carthaginian, as we heard even now, was 
ready to abandon. But upon theſe incoherences, 
which I find in the too partial Roman hiſtorians, I 
do not willingly inſiſt. 

P. Scipio was ſent proconſul into Spain; and 
with him was joined M. Junius Syllanus, as pro- 
pretor, and his coadjutor. They carried with them 
ten thouſand foot, and a thouſand horſe, in thi 
Quinguereme gallies. With theſe they landed at 


along the ſea- coaſt. At the fame of Scipio's arri- 
val, it is ſaid, that ambaſſages came to him apace 
from all quarters of the province: which he enter- 
tained with ſuch a majeſty, as bred a wonderful 
opinion of him. As for the enemies, they were 
greatly afraid of him: and ſo much the greater 
was their fear, by how much the leſs they could 
give any reaſon for it. If we muſt believe this, 
then muſt we needs believe, that their fear was 
even as great as could be: for very little cauſe 
there was, to be terrified with the fame of ſo young 
a man, which had as yet performed nothing. All 
the winter following (or, as ſome think, all the 
next year) he did nothing, but ſpent the time per- 
haps, as his foregoers had done, 1n treating with 
the Spaniards, His firſt enterpriſe was againſt 


New Carthage : upon which he came unexpected, 


with five and twenty thouſand foot, and two thou- 
land five hundred horſe, his ſea-forces coaſting 


they arrived there together with him. He aſſailed 
the town by land and ſea; and won it by affault 
the firſt day. The Carthaginians loſt it, by their 
too much confidence upon the ſtrength of it : which 
cauſed them to man it more ſlenderly than was re- 


quiſite. Yet it might have been well enough de- 


tended, if ſome fiſhermen of Tarracon had not diſ- 
covered unto Scipio, a ſecret paſſage unto the walls; 
whereof the townſmen themſelves were either igno- 
rant, or thought (at leaſt) that their enemies could 
ave no notice. This city of New Carthage, re- 
lembled the old and great Carthage in ſituation ; 
anding upon a demy-iſland, between an haven 
and a great lake. All the weſtern ſide e walls, 
and ſomewhat of the north, was 2220 258 this 
lake, which the fiſhermen of Tarracon had found- 
ed; and finding in ſome part thereof a ſhelf, 
whereon at low water men might paſs knee-deep, 
or (at moſt) wading up to the navel, Scipio thruſt 
rem ſome companies of his men; who recover- 
wan top of the walls without reſiſtance : the place 


ing left without guard, as able to defend it ſelf 
Na > ene e end it 


Emporiæ; and marched from thence to Tarracon 


him, and moderating their courſe in ſuch wiſe, that fi 
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on the backs of the Carthaginians within the city; 


eaſily forced a gate, and gave free entrance to the 


Roman army. What booty was found within the 
town, Livy himſelf cannot certainly affirm z but is 
fain to ſay, that ſome Romay hiſtorians told lies 
without meaſure, in way of amplification. By that 
imall proportion of riches, which was afterward car- 
ried by Scipio into the Roman treaſury, we may 
eaſily perceive how great a vanity it was to fay, 
that all the wealth of Afric and Spain, was heap- 
ed up in that one town, But therein were beſtowed 


all the Spaniſh hoſtages (or at leaſt of the adjoining 
provinces) whom Scipio entreated with fingular 


courteſy ; reſtoring them unto their kindred and 
friends, in ſuch gracious manner as doubled the 
thanks due to ſo great a benefit. Hereupon a 
prince of the Celtiberians, and two petty kings of 
the /llergetes and Lacetani, neareſt neighbours to 
Tarracon, and dwelling on the north fide of Iberus, 


forſook the Carthaginian party, and joined with 


the Romans. The ſpeech of Indibilis, king of the 
Ilergetes, is much commended ; for that he did 
not vaunt himſelf, as commonly fugitives uſe, of 
the pleaſure which he did unto the Romans, in re- 
volting from their enemies ; but rather excuſed 
this his changing ſide, as being thereto compelled 
by injuries of the Carthaginians z and invited by 
the honourable dealing of Scipio. This temperate 


rty eſtimation of his new profeſſed friendſhip, was in- 
deed no unſure token, that it ſhould be long laſt- 


ing, But if the aq #7 had long ere this (as we 
have heard before) forſaken the Carthaginian par- 
ty, and ſtoutly held themſelves as friends to Cy. 
Scipio; then could nothing have been deviſed more 
vain, than this oration of Indibilis their king; ex- 
cuſing, as new, his taking part with the fame, 
when he ſhould have rather craved pardon for his 
breach of alliance, formerly contracted with the fa- 
ther and the uncle. Moſt likely therefore it is, that 
howſoever the two elder S$cipio's had gotten ſome 
few places among theſe their neighbours, and held 
them by ſtrength ; yet were the Romans never mal\- 
ters of the country, till this worthy commander, 
by recovering their hoſtages from the Carthaginians, 
and by his great munificence in ſending them home, 
won unto himſelf the aſſured love and aſſiſtance of 
theſe princes. The Carthaginian generals, when 
they heard of this loſs, were very ſorry : yet ne- 
vertheleſs they ſet a good face on the matter; ſay- 
ing, that a young man having ſtol'n a town by 

riſe, was too far tranſported and over. joyed; 
but that ſhortly they would meet with him, and 
put him in mind of his father and uncle; which 
would alter his mood, and bring him to a more 
convenient temper. _ 

Now if I ſhould here. interpoſe mine own con- 
jecture; I ſhould be bold to ſay, that the Cartha- 
ginians were at this time buſy in ſetting forth to- 
wards /taly ; and that Scipio, to divert them, un- 
dertook New Carthage, as his father and uncle, 
upon the like occaſion, fat down before Hera. 
And in this reſpect I would ſuppoſe, that it had 
not been much amiſs, if the paſſage over the lake 
had been undiſcovered, and the .town held out 
ſome longer while. For howſoever that particu- 
lar action was the more fortunate, in coming to 
ſuch good iſſue upon the firſt day: yet in the ge- 
nerality of the bufineſs, between Rome and Car- 
thage, it was more to be wiſhed, that Aſdrubal 
ſhould be ſtayed from going into /raly, than that 
half of Spain ſhould be taken from him. Where- 
as therefore it had nothing left to do, that ſhould 
hinder his journey; Mago, and Aſdrubal, the 3 
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of Ge/co, were thought ſufficient to hold Scipio work, 
in 2 ingering war of taking and re - taking 
towns, whilſt che main of the Caribaginian forces, 
under Aſdrubal, the ſon of Amilaar, went to a 
greater enterpriſe; even to fight in trial of the em- 

ire. But the Roman hiſtorians tell this after ano- 
ther faſhion ; and ſay, that 4/drubal was beaten in- 
to Italy whither he ran for fear, as thinking him- 
ſelf ill aſſured of the Spaniards, as long as they 
might but hear the name of Scipio. Scipio, ſay 
they, coming upon A/drubal ; his vant-coureurs 
charged ſo luſtily the Carthaginian horſe, that they 
drove them into their trenches : and made it appa- 
rent, even by that ſmall piece of ſervice, how full 
of ſpirit the Roman army was, and how dejected 
the enemy. A/drubal therefore by night retired 
out of that even ground, and occupied an hill, 
compaſſed on three ſides with a river, very ſteep 
of aſcent, and not eaſy of acceſs on the foreſide; 
by which himſelf got up, and was to be followed 
by the Romans. On the top of it there was a 
plain, whereon he ſtrongly incamped himſelf : and 
in the mid-way, between the top and root of the 
hill, was alſo another plain; into which he deſcend- 
ed, more upon bravery, that he might not ſeem to 
hide himſelf within his trenches, than for that he 
durſt adventure his army to the hazard of a battel, 
for which this was no equal ground. But ſuch ad- 
vantage of place could not fave him from the Ro- 
mans. They climbed up the hill to him; they 
recovered even footing with him ; drove him out 
of this lower plain, up into his camp on the hill- 
top: Whither although the aſcent were very diffi- 
cult, and his elephants beſtowed in the ſmootheſt 
places to hinder their approach; yet compaſſing a- 
bout, and ſeeking paſſage where it was hardeſt to 
be found ; but much more ſtrongly breaking their 
way, where the Cartbaginians had got up before 
them, they drove both men and elephants head- 
long, I know not whither: for it is ſaid, that there 
was no way to fly, Out of ſuch a battel, wherein 
he loſt eight thouſand men, Aſdrubal is ſaid to have 
eſcaped ; and gathering together his diſperſed 
troops, to have marched towards the Pyrenees, ha- 
ving ſent away his elephants ere the fight began. 
Nevertheleſs Mago, and Aſdrubal, the ſon of Geſco, 
are reported after this, to have conſulted with him 
about this war; and finally to have concluded, 
that go he needs muſt, were it but to carry all the 
Spaniards as far as might be, from the name of 
Scipio. How likely this was to have been true, 
it ſhall appear at his coming into /zaly ; whence 
theſe incoherent relations of the Spaniſh affairs 
have too long detained us, 


Ser. . 


The great troubles that Hannibal raiſed in all quar- 
ters, to the city of Rome. Poſthumius, the Ro- 


man general, with his whole army, is ſlain by the 
Gauls. Philip, &ing of Macedon, enters into a 


league with Hannibal, againft the Romans. The 


Romans joining with the Etolians, matte war 
upon Philip in Greece : and afterwards conclude a 
peace with him, the better to intend their buſineſs 


againſt the Carthaginians, 


E left Hannibal wintering at Capua where 

he and his new confederates rejoiced (as 
may be thought) not a little, to hear the good news 
from Carthage, of ſuch mighty aid, as was decreed 
to be ſent thence unto him. In former times he 
had found work enough, to carry the Roman corn 
into his own barns, and to drive away their cattel 
to Geryon ; his victories affording him little other 


. than ſuſtenance. for his army; by. 


did Geryon, and the caſtle of Cane: but had he 


Ing, -unleſs they would freely yield it. But this 


dings of the preparations, to ſecond the welcome 
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maſter of the open field. He might per 
have forc'd ſome walled towns, in like ſort ag. 


ſpent much time about the getting of any * 
wel defended; the — oe his ng 1 
have endured the winter and ſpring following, un. 
til corn were ripe, would have grievouſly puniſhed 
him for ſuch employment of the ſummer. Thi, 
may have been the reaſon, why he forbore to ad. 
venture upon Rome after his victory at Canne. For 
had he failed (as it was a matter of no certainty 
to carry the city at his firſt coming; want of vic. 


tuals would have compelled him to quit the enter. 


priſe. Vea, many of the le that opened 

haſtily their gates Da A. the fach wi 
of his glorious ſucceſs, would have taken time 
of deliberation, and waited perhaps the event of 
another battel : if being, either for want of mean; 
to force the city, or of neceſſaries to continue 2 
ſiege before it, repelled (as might ſeem) from the 
walls of Rome, he had preſented himſelf unto them 
with a leſſened reputation, ſomewhat later in the 
year; when time to force their obedience was want. 


great part of the care and travel was paſt, when 
ſo many ſtates of Italy were become his: the yer 
following, the Samnites, and other old enemies of 
Rome, were like to receive a notable pleaſure of 
their new alliance with Carthage, by helping to lay 
ſiege unto that proud city, which fo long had held 
them in ſubjection. Thus the winter was 

over joytully, ſaving that there came not any t. 


report of thoſe mighty forces, that were decreed and 
expected. The ſpring drew on: and of the pro- 
miſed ſupply, there arrived no more, than only 
the elephants. How late it was ere theſe came, | 
find not: only we find, that after this he had + 
bove thirty of them ; whereas all, fave one, that 
he brought over the Alps, had been loſt in his jour- 
ney through the marſhes of Hetruria. Very bad 
excuſe of this exceeding negligence, they that 
brought the elephants could make unto Hannibal. 
It they were his friends, they told him truly, what 
miſchiefs the perſwaſion of Hanno wrought among 
the too niggardly Carthaginians. Otherwiſe, they 
might perhaps inform him, that it was thought a 
ſafer, though a farther way about, to paſs along 
through Spain and Gaul, as he himſelf had done; 
and increaſe the army, by hiring the Barbarians 
in the journey ; than to commit the main ſtrength 
of their city, to the hazard of the ſeas : eſpecially 
wanting a commodious haven, to receive the flee! 
that ſhould carry ſuch a number of men, horſes 
and elephants, with all needful proviſions. With 
theſe allegations Hannibal muſt reſt content; and 
ſeek, as well as he can, to ſatisfy his Italian cor 
federates. Therefore, when time of the year feri- 
ed, he took the field: and having finiſhed whut 
reſted to be done at Ca/filinum, ſought to make him. 
ſelf maſter of ſome good haven-town thereabou, 
that might ſerve to entertain the Carthaginian filet; 
or take from his enemies at home all excuſe, who 
they might pretend by want thereof, To the fant 
purpoſe, and to do what elſe was needful, he { 
Himilco unto the Locrians, and Hanno to the Lucan 
not forgetting at once to aſlay all quarters of {ta 
yea, the iſles of Sicily and Sardinia ; ſince 

ſiege of Rome muſt needs be deferred unto a” 
ther year. Hanno made an ill journey of l 
being met, or overtaken, by 7. Sempronius Iur 
gus : who ſlew about two thouſand of his m5 


with the loſs of fewer than three hundred P 
mals 
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mans. But Himilco ſped far better. By help of 
the Bratians,' his & friends, he won Pe#eilia, or 
Petilia, by force, after it had held out ſome months, 
He won likewiſe Conſentia, and Croton, that was 
forſaken by the inhabitants. Alſo the city of Locri, 
which was of great importance, yielded unto him; 
as did all other places thereabout, except only the 
town of Rhegium, over-againſt Sicily. 

The great faith of the Petilians is worthy to be 
recorded, as a notable teſtimony of the good 
vernment under which the Roman ſubjects lived. 
As for the Samnites, Campans, and others, whoſe 
-arneſtneſs in rebellion may ſeem to prove the con- 
trary, we are to conſider, that they had lately con- 
rended with Rome for ſoveraignty, and were now 
tranſported with ambition; which reaſon can hardly 
moderate, or benefits allay. The Petilians, in the 
very beginning of their danger, did ſend to Rome 
for help, where their meſſengers received anſwer 
from the ſenate, that the publick misfortunes had 
not left means to relieve their aſſociates that were fo 
far diſtant. The Petilian meſſengers (ambaſſadors 
they are termed, as were all others, publickly ſent 
from cittes of the Roman ſubjection, that had a pri- 
vate juriſdiction within themſelves) fell down to the 
ground, and humbly beſought the fathers not to 
give them away, promiſing to do and ſuffer hatſo- 
ever was poſſible in defence of their town againſt the 
Carthaginians. Hereupon the ſenate fell to conſul- 
tation again, and having throughly conſidered all 
their forces remaining, plainly confeſſed, that it was 
not in their power to give any relief, Wherefore 
theſe ambaſſadors were willed to return home, and 
to bid their citizens provide hereafter for their own 
ſafety, as having already diſcharged their faith to the 
utmoſt. All this notwithſtanding, the Petilians (as 
was ſaid) held out ſome months; and having ſtriven 
in vain to defend themſelves, when there was no ap- 
parent poſſibility, gave to the Carthaginians a bloody 
victory over them, being vanquiſhed as much by 
famine, as by any violence of the aſſailants. 

The Romans at this time were indeed in ſuch ill 
caſe, that Hannibal, with a little help from Carthage, 
might have reduced them into terms of great ex- 
= tremity. For whereas, in a great bravery, before 

| their loſs at Cannæ, they had ſhewed their high 
minds, by entertaining the care of things far off, 
notwithſtanding the great war that lay upon them fo 
near at hand; it now fell out miſerably all at once, 
that their fortune abroad was no whit better than at 
home. L. Poſthumius Albinus, their pretor, they 
had ſent with an army of twenty-five thouſand into 
Gaul; to the [llyrian king Pineus, they had ſent 
for their tribute due, whereof the pay-day was paſt, 
willing him, if he deſired forbearance, to deliver 
hoſtages for his performance of what was due; and 
to Philip, king of Mvycedon, they had ſent to re- 
quire, that he ſhould deliver up unto them Deme- 
trius Pharius, their ſubject and rebel, whom he had 
received. But now from all quarters they hear ti- 
dings little ſuitable to their former glorious conceits. 
Poſthumias, with all his army, was cut in pieces by 
the Gauls, in ſuch fort, that ſcarce ten men eſcaped. 
The manner of his overthrow was v 
There was a great wood, call'd by the Gauls Litana, 
through which he was to paſs. inſt his coming, 
the enemies had ſawed the trees ſo far, that a 
little force would ſerve to caſt them down. 
When therefore Poſthumius, with his whole ar- 
my, was entered into this dangerous paſlage, the 
Gauls, that lay about the wood, to caſt 
down the trees; which falling one againſt an- 
other, bore all down ſo. faſt, that the Romans 
were over-whelmed, men and horſes, in ſuch wile, 


ſtrange. 
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, 
that no more eſcaped than is ſaid before. How this 
tedious'work of ſawing ſo many trees, could take 
deſired effect, and neither be perceived, nor made 
fruſtrate,” either by ſome wind, that might have 
blown all down before the Romans entered, or b 

ſome other of thoſe many accidents whereto the de- 
vice was ſubject, I do not well conceive. Yet ſome 
ſuch thing may have been done, and what failed in 


the ſtratagem, ſupplied with the enemy's word. It 


go- is not perhaps worthy to be omitted, as a monument 


of the ſavage condition wherewith Lombardy, a 
country now ſo civil, was infected in elder times, 
that of Pofthumias's ſkull being cleanſed, and trim- 
med up with gold, a drinking cup was made, and 
conſecrated in their principal teniple, as an holy 
veſſel for the uſe of the prieſt in their ſolemnities, 
Of this great overthrow, when word was brought 
to Rome, the amazement was no leſs than the ca- 
lamity. But forrow could give no remedy to the 
miſchief ; and anger was vain, where they wanted 
forces to revenge. Tribute from the /lyrians there 


came none, neither do I find that any was a ſecond 


time demanded : this we find, that with Pleuratus 
and Scerdiletus, Nllyrian kings, as alſo with Gentins, 
who reigned within a few years following, the No- 
mans dealt upon even terms, intreating their aſ- 
ſiſtance againſt Philip and Perſeus, not command- 
ing their duty as vaſſals. The Macedonian troubled 
them yet a little further ; for having aſſured his af- 
fairs in Greece, and enjoying leiſure to look into the 
doings abroad; he ſent ambaſſadors to Hannibal, 
with whom he made a league upon theſe conditions ; 
that the king in perſon ſhould come into Italy, and 
with all his forces by land and ſea aſſiſt the Cartha- 
ginians in the Roman war, until it were finiſhed ; 
that Rome and all /aly, together with all the ſpoil 
therein to be gotten, ſhould be left entire unto the 
ſtate of Carthage; and that afterwards Hannibal, 
with his army, ſhould paſs into Greece, and there 
aſſiſt Philip until he had ſubdued all his enemies 
(which were the Etoliant, Thracians, king Antio- 
chus, and others) leaving probably unto him the 
full poſſeſſion of that country, and the iſles adjoining. 
But ſuch pre-diſpoſition of kingdoms and provinces, 
is lightly controlled by the divine providence, which 
therein ſhews it ſelf not (as Herodotus falſly terms 
it, and like an atheiſt) envious or malicious, but 
very juſt and majeſtical, in upholding that unſpeak- 
able greatneſs of ſoveraignty, by which it rules the 
whole world, and all that therein is. 

The firſt ambaſſadors that Philip ſent; fell into 
the Romans hands, in their journey towards Hanni- 
bal; and being examined what they were, adven- 
tured upon a bold lie, ſaying, that they were ſent 
from the king of Macedon to Rome, there to make 
a league with the ſenate and people, and offer his 
help in this time of great neceſſity. Theſe news 
were ſo welcome, that the joy thereof took away all 
care of making better enquiry. So they were loving- 
ly feaſted, and friendly diſmiſſed, with guides that 
ſhould lead them the way, and ſhew them how to 
avoid the Carthaginians. But they being thus in- 
ſtructed concerning their journey, fell wilfully into 
the camp of Hannibal, who entertained them after a 
better faſhion, and concluded the buſineſs about which 
they came upon the points before remembered. In 
their return homeward, they happened again unlucki- 


ly to be deſcried by the Roman fleet, which, mil- 


truſting them to be of the Cartbaginian party, gave 

them chace. They did their to have eſcaped, 

but being overtaken, they ſuffered the Romans to 

come aboard, and truſting to the lie that once had 

ſerved them, ſaid it again, that having been ſent 

from king Philip to make a league with the * | 
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of Rome, they were not able, by reaſon of the Cars 


thaginians lying between, to get any farther than to. 


M. Valerius; the pretor, unto whom they had ſignth- 
ed the good affection of the king their maſter. _ The 
tale was now leſs credible than before, and (which 
marred all) Geſco, Boſtar, and Mago, with their fol- 
lowers, Carthaginians that were ſent with them from 
Hannibal to ratify the agreement, being preſently 
detected, made the matter apparent. Wherefore a 
little inquiſition ſerved to find all out; fo that at 
length HannibaP's own letters to king Philip were 
delivered up, and the whole buſineſs confeſſed, The 
ambaſſadors and their followers were ſent cloſe pri- 
ſoners to Rome, where the chief of them were caſt 
into priſon, and the reſt ſold for bond-ſlaves. Yet 
one of their ſhips that eſcaped, carried word into 
Macedon of all that had happened. Whereupon a 
new ambaſſage was ſent, that went and returned 
with better ſpeed ; concluding as was agreed before, 
only with ſome loſs of time. 

The Romans were exceedingly perplexed, think- 
ing with what heavy weight this Macedonian war, in 
an evil hour, was likely to fall upon them, when 
their ſhoulders were over-burdened with the load of 
the Carthaginian. Yet they took a noble reſolution, 
and ſuitable unto that whereby they kept off theſtorm, 
that elſe would have beaten upon them from Spain. 
They judged it more eaſy with ſmall forces to de- 
tain Philip in Greece, than with all their ſtrength to 
reſiſt him in Italy. And herein they were in the 
right. For that the very reputation of a king of 
Macedon, joining with Hannibal in ſuch a time, 
would have ſufficed to ſhake the allegiance not only 


of the Latins, and other their moſt faithful ſubjects, 


but even of the Roman colonies that held all privi- 
leges of the city, it will appear by the following ſuc- 
ceſs of things. M. Valerius, the pretor, with twenty 
Quinquereme gallies, was appointed to attend upon 
the Macedonian, and to ſet on foot ſome commotion 
in Greece, or to nouriſh the troubles already therein 
begun. Philip was buſy about the ſea- towns that 
looked towards Italy, ſetting upon Apollonia; and 
thence falling upon Oricam, which he won, and ſo 
returned to Apollonia again. The Epirots craved 
help of M. Valerius, or rather accepted his kind 
offers, who had none other buſineſs to do. The 


garriſon that Philip had left in Oricum, was ſtrong 


enough to hold the townſmen in good order; but 
not to keep out the Romans, of whoſe daring to at- 
tempt any thing againſt him on that ſide the ſea, 
Philip as then had no ſuſpicion. Valerius therefore 
eaſily re-gained the town, and ſent thence a thouſand 
men, under Nevius Criſpus, an undertaking and 
expert captain, which got by night into Apollonia. 
Theſe made a notable ſally, and brake into Philip's 
trenches with ſo great ſlaughter, that. they forced 
him to forſake his camp, and raiſe the ſiege. The 
king purpoſed (as it is faid) to have departed 
thence by ſea ; but Yalerius, coming with his fleet 
from Oricum, ſtopped up the mouth of the river; 
ſo that he was fain to burn his ſhips (which belike 
were no better than long-boats) and depart ill fur- 
niſhed of carriages by land. After this, Valerius 
dealt with the Erolians, a nation always enemy to 
the crown of Macedon, and eaſily perſwaded them 
(being ſo affected, as hath elſewhere been ſhewed) 
to make ſtrong war on Philip, wherein he promiſed 
them great aſſiſtance from the Romans. That which 
moſt moved the troubleſome ſpirits of the Etolians, 


was the hope of getting Acarnania, after which they 


had gaped long; and whereof the Roman was as 
liberal in making promiſe, as if already it had been 


his own. So a league was made between them, and 


afterwards ſolemnly publiſhed at Olympia by the Eto- 
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conditions were, that from Ezolja to Corcyra, 1 


which ſpace Ararnanis was contained, all the cou. 


try ſhould be ſubdued, and left unto the Ezolian, 


the pillage only to be given to the Romans. And 


that if the Ezolians made om with Philip, it ſhould 
be with proviſion to hold no longer, than whilf 
he abſtained from doing injury to the Romans, 0 
their aſſociates. \ This was indeed the only point 
whereat Valerius aimed, who promiſed as much on 
the Romans behalf, that they ſhould not make 
peace with the Macedonian, unleſs it were with like 
condition of including the Erolians. Into this leagy 
was place reſerved for the Lacedemonians and Eleay;, 
as to thoſe that had made or favoured the fide of CH. 
menes againſt the Macedonian, to enter at their ple. 
ſure. The like regard was had of Attalus, Pleuraty; 
and Scerdiletus; the firſt of which reigned at Py. 
gamus, in Afia the leſs, a prince hereafter much w 
be ſpoken of; the other two held ſome part of 7]. 
lyria, about which the Romans were ſo far from 


contending with them, that gladly they ſought » 


get their friendly acquaintance, But the names d 
theſe aſſociates are thruſt into the treaty, rather t 
give it countenance, than for any readineſs which 
they diſcloſe to enter thereinto. The Ezolians alone, 
and chiefly Scopas, their pretor, with Dorymachy, 
and others, are yet-a-while the only men of whom 
the Roman generals muſt make much; as the lat 
French king Henry the fourth, when he had only 
the title of Navarre, was faid to court the major 
of Rochelle. Philip was not idle, when he heard 
whereunto the Ezolians tended. He repaired hi 
army, made a countenance of war upon the [lh 
rians, and other his borderers, that were wont in 
times of danger to infeſt the kingdom of Macedon; 
waſted the country about Oricum and Apollonia, and 
over-running the Pelagonians, Dardanians, and other, 
whom he held ſuſpected, came down into Theſſah, 
whence he made ſhew as if he would invade oli. 
By the fame of this expedition, he thought to ſti 
up all the Greeks adjoining againſt the Etolian, 
whom they generally deteſted as a neſt of robber, 
troubleſome to all the country. To which purpok, 
and to hinder the Ezolians from breaking into Gree, 


he left Perſeus, his ſon and heir, with four thouſani i 


men, upon their borders: with the reſt of his army, 
before greater buſineſs ſhould overtake and entangt 
him, he made a long journey into Thrace, againſt: 
people called the Medes, that were wont to fall upon 
Macedon, whenſoever the king was abſent. The 
Etolians, hearing of his departure, armed as man 
as they could againſt the Acarnanians, in hope 1 


ſubdue thoſe their daily enemies, and win their li 


tle country, ere he ſhould be able to return, Here 


to it much availed, that the Romans had alread ; 


taken Oeniadæ and Naxos, Acarnanian towns, cos 
veniently ſituated to let in an army, and confignel 
them unto the Etolians, according to the tenor d 
the contract lately made with them. But the ſton 
reſolution of the Acarnanians, to die (as we ſay) eve! 
mother's ſon of them, in defence of their country 
together with the great haſte of the Macedonia 
(who laid aſide all other buſineſs) to ſuccour tier 
his friends, cauſed the Etolians to forſake their e- 
terprize. When this expedition 
the Romans and Etolians fell upon Ancyræ, which 
they took; the Romans aſſailing it by ſea, the Hr 
lians by land. The Erolians had the town, and u- 
Romans the ſpoil. 2h 


For theſe good ſervices M. Yalerius was chol 


conſul at Rome ; and P. Sulpicius ſent in his ſtead 
to keep the war on foot in Greece. But beſides i 


Roman help, Attalus, out of Afia, came ove!” 


10 


ition Was given Oel, Þ 


* 
ds 


Chap. II. 4 


na the Erolians,, He Was chiefly moved, by his 
on jcalouſy of Philip s greatneſs : — 2 
what alſo tickled with the vanity, of being choſen by 
che Etolians their principal magiſtrate z which ho- 
nour, though no better than titulary, he took in 
very loving part. Againſt the forces which Atia- 
us and the Romans had ſent, being joined with 
che main power of Eyolia, Philip tried the fortune 
of two battels : and was victorious in each of them. 
Hereupon theſe his troubleſome neighbours deſired 
ce of him; and uſed their beſt means to get it, 
But when the day, appointed for the concluſion 
thereof, was come ; their ambaſſadors, inſtead of 
making ſubmiſſion, propoſed unto him ſuch into- 
erable conditions, as ill beſeemed vanquiſhed men 
to offer; and might therefore well teſtify, that 
their minds were altered, It was not any love of 
ce, but fear of being beſieged in their own towns, 
that had made them deſirous of compoſition, This 
fear being taken away, by the encouragements of 
Attalus and the Romans, they were as fierce as e- 
ver: and thruſt a garriſon of their own, and ſome 
Roman friends, into Elis; which threatened Achaia, 
wherein Philip then lay. The Romans, making a 
cut over the ſtreight from Naupactus, waſted the 
country in a terrible bravery : wherein Philip re- 
quited them; coming upon them in haſte from the 
Nemean games (which he was then celebrating) and 
ſending them faſter away, but nothing richer than 
they came. | 
In the heat of this contention, Pruſius, king of 
Bithynia, fearing the growth of Attalus, no leſs 
than Attalus held ſuſpected the power of Philip; 
ſent a navy into Greece, to aſſiſt the Macedonian 
party. The like did the Carthaginians : and upon 
greater reaſon 3 as being more intereſted in the 
ſucceſs of his affairs. Philip was too weak by fea : 
and though he could man ſome two hundred ſhips 
yet the veſſels were ſuch, as could not hold out a- 
gainſt the Roman Quingueremes. Wherefore it be- 
hoved him, to uſe the help of his good friends the 
Carthaginians. But their aid came ſomewhat too 
late: which might better at firſt have kept thoſe 
enemies from faſtning upon any part of Greece; 
than afterwards it could ſerve to drive them out, 
when they had pierced into the bowels of that 
country. Ere Philip could attempt any thing by 
ſea; it was needful that he ſnould correct the Ele- 
ans, bad neighbours to the Achaians his principal 
confederates. But in aſſailing their town, he was 
encountred by the Etolian and Roman garriſon; 
which drove him back with ſome loſs. In ſuch 
caſes, eſpecially where God intends a great conver- 
ſion of empire, fame is very powerful in working. 
The king had received no great detriment, in his 
retreat from Elis rather he had given teſtimony 
of his perſonal valour, in fighting well on foot, 
when his horſe Was ſlain under him. He had alſo 
loon after taken a great multitude of the Eleans, 
to the number of four thouſand ; with ſome twent 


thouſand head of cattel, which they had brought toge- 
ther into a place of ſafety, as they thought, when 


W their country was invaded. But it had happened, that 


in his purſuit of the Roman foragers about Sicyor, 
his horſe running haſtily under a low tree, had torn 
off one of the horns, which (after the faſhion of 
thoſe times) the king wore in his creſt, This was 
gathered up by an Erolian 3 who carried it home, 


and ſhewed it as a token of Philip's death. The 


horn was well known, and the tale believed. All 
Macedon therefore was in an uproar : and not only 
the borderers ready to fall upon the country, but 
ſome captains of Philip eafily corrupted; who 
thinking to make . themſelves a fortune in that 
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645 
change of things, tan into ſuch treaſon; as they 
mipht better hops to make good, than to pw 
| the King returned home; leaving not 
three thouſand men to aſſiſt his friends the Achears. 
He alſo took order, to have beacons erected, that 
might give him notice of the enemies doings; up- 
on whom he meant ſhortly to return. The affairs 
of Maredon, his preſence quickly eftabhſhed, But 
in Greece all went ill-favouredly ; eſpecially in the 
ile of Eubea, where one Plator betrayed to At. 
talus, and the Romans, the town of Oreum, ere 
Philip could arrive to help it; where alſo the ſtrong 
city of Chalcis was likely to have been loſt; if he 
had not come the ſooner. He made fuch haſty 
marches, that he had almoſt taken Altalus in the ci- 
ty of Opus. This city, lying over-againſt Eubea, 
Attalus had won, more through the cowardize of 


the people, than any great force that he had uſed. 


Now becauſe the Roman ſoldiers had defrauded him 
in the ſack of Oreum, and taken all to themſelves : 
it was agreed, that Aitalus ſhould make his beſt 


profit of the Opuntians ; without admitting the R- 


mans to be his ſharers. But whilſt he was buſy, in 
drawing as much money as he could out of the ci- 
tizehs : the ſudden tidings of Philip's arrival; made 
him leave all behind him, and run away to the fea- 
fide, where he got aboard his ſhips ; finding the 
Romans gone before, upon the like fear. Either 
the indignity of this mifadventure z or tidings of 
Pruſias the Bithynian his invaſion upon the king- 
dom of Pergamus ; made Attalus return home, 
without ſtaying to take leave of his friends. So 
Philip recovered Opus ; won Torone, Tritonos, Dry- 
mus, and many ſmall towns in thoſe parts; per- 
forming likewiſe ſome actions, of more bravery 
than importance, againſt the Zrolians. In the mean 
ſeaſon, Machanidas, the tyrant of Lacedemon, had 
been buſy in Peloponneſus; but hearing of Philip's 
arrival, was returned home. | 

The Lacedemonians, hearing certain report of 
Cleomenes's death in Egypt, went about to chooſe two 
new kings ; and to conform themſelves to their old 
manner of government. But their eſtate was ſo far 
out of tune, that their hope of redrefling things 
within the city, proved no leſs unfortunate, than 
had been their attempts of recovering a large domi- 
nion abroad. Lycurgus, a tyrant, roſe up among 
them: unto whom ſucceeded this Machanidas ; 
and ſhortly after came Nazis, that was worſe than 
both of them. They held on the Etolian and Ro- 
man ſide, for fear of the Acheans, that were the 
chief confederates of Philip, and hated extremely 
the name both of Tyrant, and of Lacedemonian. 
But of theſe we ſhall ſpeak more hereafter. 

Philip entring into Achaia, and ſeeing, his pre- 
ſence had brought the contentment of aſſurance to 
that country, fpake brave words to the aſſembly 
of their ſtates, faying, that he had to do with an 
enemy, that was very nimble, and made war by 


y running away. He told how he had followed them 


to Chalcis, to Oreum, to Opus, and now into Achaia - 
but could no wherefind them ; ſuch hafte they made, 
for fear of being overtaken. But flight, he faid, 
was not always proſperous: he ſhould one day light 
upon them; as ere this he ſundry times had done, 
and ſtill to their loſs. The Achaians were glad to 
hear theſe words; and much the more glad, in re- 
gard of his good deeds accompanying them. For 
he reſtored unto their nation ſome towns, that were 
in his hand, belonging to them of old, Likewiſe 


to the Mega 7 F their confederates, he rendred 
_ Aliphera. The Dymeans, that had been taken by 


the Romans, and ſold for ſlaves, he ſought out, 
Ou, and put in quiet poſſeſſion of their own 
city. 


| 
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city; - Further, 22 over the -Corinthian gulf, 


he fell upon the Erolians whom he drove into the 
mountains and woods, or other their ſtrongeſt holds; 


and waſted their country. This done, he took 
leave of the Acheans and returning home by ſea, 
viſited the people that were his ſubjects, or depen- 
dants 3 n them ſo well, that they reſt- 
ed fearleſs of any threatening danger. Then had 
he leiſure to make war upon the Dardanians, ill 
neighbours to Macedon + with whom nevertheleſs 
he was not ſo far occupied, but that he could go in 
hand with preparing a fleet of an hundred gallies, 
whereby to make himſelf maſter of the ſea; the 
Romans (ſince the departure of Attalus) having not 
dared to meet or purſue him, when he lately ran 
along the coaſt of Greece, faſt by them where they 
lay. 
"This good ſucceſs added much reputation to the 
Macedonian ; and emboldened him to make ſtrong 
war upon the Etolians, at their own doors. As for 
the Romans ; either ſome diſpleaſure, conceived a- 
gainſt their confederates, or ſome fear of danger at 
home, when Aſdrubal was ready to fall upon Ita- 
ly, cauſed them to give over the care of things in 
Greece, and leave their friends there to their own 
fortunes. The Etolians therefore, being driven to 


great extremity, were fain to ſue for peace unto Phj- 


lip, and accept it, upon whatever conditions it beſt 
pleaſed him. The agreement was no ſooner made, 
than P. Sempronius, with ten thouſand foot, a thou- 
ſand horſe, and thirty five gallies, came over in 
great haſte (though ſomewhat too late) to trouble it. 
Hearing how things went in Etolia, he turned aſide 
to Dyrrachium and Apollonia ; making a great 
noiſe, as if with theſe his own forces he would 
work wonders. But it was not long, ere Philip 
came to viſit him 3 and found him tame enough, 
The king preſented him battel : but he refuſed it; 
and ſuffering the Macedonians to waſte the country 
round about, before his eyes, kept himſelf cloſe 
within the walls of Apollonia; making ſome over- 
tures of peace: which cauſed Philip to return home 
quietly. The Romans had not ſo great cauſe to be 
diſpleaſed with the Etolians, as had Philip, to take 
in evil part the demeanor of the Carthaginiang. For 
notwithſtanding the royal offer that he made them, 
to ſerve their turn in Italy, and aſſiſt them in get- 
ting their hearts deſire, before he would expect any 
requital ; they had not ſent any fleet, as in reaſon 
they ought, and as (conſidering his want of ſuffici- 
ent ability by ſea) it is likely they were bound, ei- 
ther to ſecure. the tranſportation of his army, or to 
free his coaſt from the Roman and Etolian Pyra- 
cies. Only once they came to his help, which was, 
at his laſt journey into Achaia. But they were 
gone again before his arrival : having done nothing z 
and pretending fear of being taken by the Romans, 
even at ſuch time as Philip, with his own navy, 
durſt boldly paſs by ſea, and found none that durſt 
oppoſe him. This wretchleſs dealing of the Car- 
thaginians, may therefore ſeem to have been one of 
Hamno's tricks; whereof Hannibal fo bitterly com- 


plained. For it could not but grieve this malici- 


ous man exceedingly, to hear, that fo great a king 
made offer to ſerve in perſon under Hannibal, and 
required the aſſiſtance of the ſame Hannibal, as of 
a man likely to make monarchs, and alter the af- 


fairs of the world at pleaſure, Therefore he 
had reaſon, ſuch as envy could ſuggeſt, to perſwade 


the Carthaginians unto a fafe and thrifty courſe : 


which was, not to admit into the fellowſhip of their ſide were named, firſt, the people of Ilium, B 
Italian wars ſo mighty a prince, whom change of an honourable remembrance of the Romans deſcent 
from Troy 3 then, Attalus, king of Pergamis 


affection might make dangerous to their empire; 


or his much affection unto Hannibal, more dange- 
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rous to their liberty. Rather they ſhodld. do wen 
0 many pro of ſending 
lo, and ſome other 8 This would: 8 
nothing: yet would it ſerve to terrify the Romans, 
and compel them to ſend part of their forces from 
home; that might find this enemy work abrbaq. 
So ſhould the Roman armies be leſſened in Hay; 
and Philip, when once he was engaged in the war 
be urged unto the proſecution by his own neceſſit 7 
putting the Carthaginians to little or no charges; 
yea, ſcarce to the labour of giving him thanks, 
Now if it might come to paſs, as Hannibal ev 
day did promiſe, that Rome, and all aly, ſhould 
within a while be at the devotion of Carthage ; 
better it were thar- the city ſhould be five, 6 x 
the troubleſome Greeks might addreſs their com. 
plaints unto the Cartbaginians, as competent judges 
between them and the Macedonian, than that Hau- 
nibal, with the power of Afric, ſhould wait up 
Philip, as his executioner, to fulfill his will and 
pleaſure, in doing ſuch injuries, as would both 
make the name of a Carthaginian hateful in Greece, 
and oblige Philip to be no leſs impudent, in ful- 
filling all requeſts of Hannibal. Whether the coun- 
ſel of Hanno, and his fellows, were ſuch as this; or 
whether the Carthaginians, of their own diſpoſition 
without his advice, were. too ſparing, and careleſs, 
the matter (as far as concerned Philip) came to one 
reckoning. For they did him no manner of good : 
but rather dodged with him; even in their lit- 
tle courteſie which they moſt pretended. And 
this perhaps was part of the reaſon, why he began 
the building of an hundred gallies, as it he would 
let them and others know, whereto his p 
ſtrength would have reached, had he not vainly 
given credit to faithleſs promiſes. When therefore 
the Ezolians had ſubmitted themſelves already: and 
when the Romans deſired his friendſhip, as might 
be thought, for very fear of him ; with reputation 
enough, and not as a forſaken client of the Cariba- 
ginians, but a prince able to have ſuccoured them 
in their neceſſity, he might give over the war, and, 
without reprehenſion, leave them to themſelves. 
For he had wilfully entered into trouble for their 
ſakes: but they deſpiſed him, as if the quarrel 
were merely his own, and he unable to manage it. 
The vanity of which their conceits would appear 
unto them, when they ſhould ſee, that with his 
proper ſtrength he had finiſhed the war, and con- 
cluded it highly to his honour. So the year fol- 
lowing it was agreed, by mediation of the Epiroti, 
Acarnanians, and others, that the Romans ſhould 
retain three or four towns of //{yria, which they 
had recovered in this war, being part of their old 
llyrian conqueſt : places no way belonging to the 
Macedonian; and therefore perhaps inſerted into 
the covenants, that ſomewhat might ſeem to have 
been gotten. On the other ſide, the Atintanes were 
appointed to return under the obedience of Philip 
who, if they were (as Ortelius probably conjectures) 
the people of the country about Apollonia, then did 
the Romans abandon part of their gettings; where- 
by, it appears, that they did not give peace, 48 
they would ſeem to have done, but accepted it, 
upon conditions ſomewhat to their loſs. 
The confederates and dependants of the Ma- 
cedonian, comprehended in this peace, were Priſ 
as, king of Bytbinia, the Acheans, Buerians, Tg- 
ſalians, Acarnanians, and Epirots. On the Romas 
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together with the Eleans, Meſ 
The Etolians were omitted, 
for themſelves before. 
followers. of the 


ple, and miniſtered occaſion to renew the war, when 
means did better ſerve to follow it. 


S x ec T. XIII. 

How the Romans began to recover their firength by 

degrees. The noble affeftion of the Romans, in 

relieving the publick neceſſities of their common- 
Weal. | 


T was a great fault in the Carthaginians, that, 
embracing ſo many enterprizes at once, they 
followed all by the halves; and waſted more men 
and money to no Purpoſe, than would have ſerved 
(if good order had been taken) to finiſh the whole 
war in far ſhorter ſpace, and make themſelves lords 


| of all that the Romans held. This error had become 


the leſs harmful, if their care of aly had been ſuch 
as it ought. But they ſuffered Hannibal to weary 
himſelf with expectation of their promiſed ſupplies ; 
which being {till deferred from year to year, cauſed 
as great opportunities to be loft, as a conqueror 


could have deſired. The death of Poſthumius, and 


deſtruction of his whole army in Gaul; the begun 
rebellion of the Sardinians ; the death of Hiero their 
friend in Syracuſe ; with great alterations, much to their 
prejudice, in the whole iſle of -Sicily 3 as alſo that 
war, of which we laſt ſpake, threatened from Mace- 
don, happening all at one time, and that ſo nearly 
after their terrible overthrow at Canne, among ſo 
many revolts of their Halian confederates, would 
utterly have ſunk the Roman ſtate, had the Cartha- 
ginians, if not the firſt year, yet at the leaſt the ſecond, 
ſent over to Hannibal the forces that were decreed. 
It is not to be doubted, that even this diverſity of 
great hopes, appearing from all parts, adminiſtered 
matter unto Hanno, or ſuch as Hanno was, whereupon 
to work, For though it were in the power of Car- 
thage to perform all that was decreed for Italy, yet 
could not that proportion hold, when ſo many new 
occurrences brought each along with them their new 
care, and required their ſeveral armies. This had 
not been a very bad excuſe, if, any one of the many 
occaſions offered had been throughly proſecuted ; 
though it ſtood with beſt reaſon, that the foundation 
of all other hopes and comforts, which was the 
proſperity of Hannibal in his Italian war, ſhould 
have been ſtrengthened, whatſoever had become of 
the reſt, But the ſlender troops wherewith the Car- 
thaginians fed the war in Spain; the lingering aid 
which they ſent to uphold the Sardinian rebellion, 
when it was already well-near beaten down; their 
uifling with Philip ; and (amongſt all theſe their 
attempts) their haſty catching at Sicily, little de- 
Erved to be thought good reaſons of. neglecting the 
[Man point, whereto all the reſt had reference. Ra- 
ther every one of theſe actions, conſidered apart b 
it ſelf, was no otherwiſe to be allowed as diſcreetly 
kitemaken, or ſubſtantially followed, than by ma- 
ng ſuppoſition, that the care of 7zaly made the 
Lesen more negligent in all things elſe. 
et if theſe allegations would not ſerve to content 


_ ſtrate of Capua 
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Hannibal, then muſt he patiently endure to know, 
that his own citizens were jealous of his greatneſs, 
and durſt not truſt him with ſo much power, as 
ſhould enable him to wrong the ſtate at home. 


Whatſoever he heard or thought, Hannibal was 


ad to apply himſelf to neceſſity 3 to feed his Italian 
riends with —— and to trifle away the time about 
Nola, Naples, Cumæ, and other places; being lotng 
to ſpend his army in an hard ſiege, that was to be 
reſerved for a work of more importance. Many 
offers be made upon Nola, but always with bad ſuc- 


ceſs. Once Marcellus fought a battel with him 


there, yet under the very walls of the town, having 
the aſſiſtance of the citizens, that were grown better 
affected to the Roman ſide, ſince the heads that in- 


clined them to rebellion, were cut off. About a 


thouſand men Hannibal in that fight loſt, which was 
no great marvel, his forces being then divided, and 
employed in ſundry parts of Italy at once. Na- 
ples was, even in thoſe days, a ſtrong city, and re- 
quired a year's work to have taken it by force. 
Wherefore the earneſt deſire of Hannibal to get it, 
was always fruſtrate. Upon the town of Cumæ they 
of Capua had their plot, and were in hope to take 
it by cunning. They ſent to the chief magiſtrates 
of the Camans, deſiring them (as being alſo Cam- 
pans) to be preſent at a ſolemn ſacrifice of the na- 
tion, where they would conſult about their general 
good, promiſing to bring thither a ſufficient guard, 
to aſſure the whole aſſembly from any danger that 
might come by the Romans. This motion the Ca- - 
mans made ſhew-to entertain, but privily ſent word 
of all to T. Sempronius Gracchus, the Roman 
conſul. d 6/1 15 
Gracchus was a very good man of war, and hap- 
pily choſen conſul in ſo dangerous a time. His 
colleague ſhould have been Poſthumius Albinus, that 
was lately ſtain by the Gauls ; after whoſe death 
Marcellus was \ choſen, as being judged the fitteſt - 
man to encounter with Hannibal. But the Roman 
Augures either found ſome religious impediment that 
nullified the election of Marcellus, or at leaſt they 
fained ſo to have done, becauſe this was the firſt 
time that ever two Plebeian conſuls were choſen to- 
gether. Marcellus therefore gave over the place, 
and O. Fabius Maximus, the late famous dictator, 
was ſubſtituted in his room. . But Fabius was de- 
tained in the city about matters of religion, or ſu- 
perſtition, wherewith Rome was commonly, eſpe- 
cially in times of danger, very much troubled. So 
Gracchus alone, with a conſular army, waited upon 
Hannibal among the Campans, not able to meet the 
enemy in field; yet intentive to all occaſions that 
ſhould be preſented. The Volones, or ſlaves, that 
lately had been armed, were no ſmall part of his 
followers. Theſe, and the reſt of his men, he con- 
tinually trained; and had not a greater care to make 
his army ſkilful in the exerciſes of war, than to keep 
it from quarrels, that might ariſe by their upbraid- 
ing one another with their baſe conditions. - , 1 + 
hilft the conſul was thus buſied at Linternum, 
the ſenators of Came ſent him word of all that had 
paſſed between them and the Capuans. It was a 
ood occaſion to fleſh his men, and make them con- 
dent. againſt the enemy, of whom hitherto. they 
had bad experience. Graccbus. therefore put him- 
ſelf into Cumæ, whence he iſſued at ſuch time as 
the magiſtrates of that city were expected by the 


1 Campans. The facrifice was to be performed by 


night, at a place called Hamæ, three miles from 
Cume. There lay Marius Afius, the chief magi- 
, with, fourteen thouſand men, not 
wholly intent either to the ſacrifice,” or to any dan 
ger that might interrupt it; but rather deviſing how 
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forth of Cume, that might bear word of him to 
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ſailed. The conſul therefore fuffering nose to 80 


enemies, iſſued out of the town when it grew dark, 


nis men being well refreſhed'with meat and ſleep the | | ended 
hold out the better in that being himſelf conſul, and holding the el ion, 


day before, that they might 
this night's ſervice. - So he came upon the Capuans 
unawares, and flew more than two thouſand of them, 
rogether with their commander, loſing not above 
an hundred of his own men. Their camp he took, 
but tarried not long to rifle it, for fear of Hannibal, 
who lay not far off. By this his providence, he 
eſcaped a greater loſs than he had brought upon the 
enemies. For when Hannibal was informed how 
things went at Hamæ, forthwith he marched thither, 
hoping to find thoſe young ſoldiers and ſlaves buſied 
in making ſpoil, and loading themſelves with the 
booty. But they were all gotten ſafe within Cumæ, 
which, partly for anger, partly for deſire of gain- 
ing it, and partly at the urgent entreaty of the 
Capuans, Hannibal aſſailed the next day. Much 
labour, and with ill ſucceſs, the Carthaginians and 
their fellows ſpent about this town. They raiſed a 
wooden tower againſt it, which they brought cloſe 
unto the walls, thinking thereby to force an entry, 
But the defendants on the inſide of the wall, raiſed 
againſt this an high tower, whence they made re- 
ſiſtance, and found means at length to conſume with 
fire the work of their enemies. While the Cartha- 
ginians were buſy in quenching the fire, the Romans, 
fallying out of the town at two gates, charged them 
valiantly, and drove them to their trenches, with 
the ſlaughter of about fourteen hundred. The con- 
ſul wiſely ſounded the retreat, ere his men were too 
far engaged, and Hannibal in a readineſs to requite 
their ſervice. Neither would he, in the pride of 
this good ſucceſs, adventure forth againſt the enemy, 
who preſented him battel the day following, near 
unto the walls. Hannibal therefore, ſeeing no like- 
lihood to prevail in that which he had taken in 
hand, broke up the ſiege, and returned to his old 
camp at Tifata. About theſe times, and ſhortly af- 
ter, when Fabius the other conſul had taken the 
field, ſome ſmall towns were recovered by the Ro- 
mans, and the people ſeverely puniſhed for their 
revolt. | 
The Carthaginian army was too ſmall to fill with 
garriſons all places that had yielded, and withal to 
abide (as it muſt do) ſtrong in the field. Where- 
fore Hannibal, attending the ſupply from home, 
that ſhould enable him to ſtrike at Rome it ſelf, was 
driven in the mean time to alter his courſe of war ; 
and, inſtead of making (as formerly he had ne 


a a general invaſion upon the whole country, to pals 


from place to place, and wait upon occalions, that 
grew daily more commodious to the enemy than to 
him. The country of the Hirpines and Samnites 
was grievouſly waſted by Marcellus, in the abſence 
of Hannibal; as allo was Campania, by Fabius the 
conſul, when Hannibal, having followed Marcellus 
to Nola, and received there the loſs before-men- 
tioned, was gone to winter in Apulia, Theſe peo- 
ple ſhewed not the like ſpirit in defending their 
lands, and fighting for the Carthaginian empire, as 
in former times they had done, when they contend- 
ed with the Romans in their own behalf to get the 
ſoveraignty. They held it reaſon, that they ſhould 
be protected by ſuch as thought to have dominion 
over them, whereby at once they over-burdened 
their new lords, and gave unto their old the more 
eaſy means to take revenge of their defection. 
The people of Rome were very intentive, as ne- 
ceſſity conſtrained them, to the work that they had 
in hand. They continued Fabius in his conſulſhip, 


and joined with him Marcus Claudies Marcelu 
whom they had appointed unto x Wa puns 
year before, Of 
iel 
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ele two, Fabius was ale > 


„ and Marcellus; the Roman ſword. In Fabin, 
it was highly, and upon juſt reaſon, com 


he did not ſtand upon nice points of formality, ,, 
regard what men might think of his ambition, b. 
cauſed himſelf to be choſen. with Marcellus; know. 
ing in what need the city ſtood of able commander, 
The great name of theſe conſuls, and the great pre- 
parations which the Romans made, ſerved to put the 
Campans in fear that Capua it ſelf ſhould be beſieged 
To prevent this, Hannibal, at their earneſt entreaty 
came from Arpi (where he lay hearkening after new, 
from Tarentum) and, having with his preſence com. 
forted theſe his friends, fell on the ſudden upon P. 
teoli, a ſea- town of Campania, about which he ſpent 
three days in vain, hoping to have won it. The 
garriſon in Puteoli was fix thouſand ſtrong, and did 
their duty ſo well, that the Carthaginian, finding 
no hope of good ſucceſs, could only ſhew his an- 
ger upon the fields there, and about Naples; which 
having done, and once more (with as ill ſucceſs a; 
before) aſſayed Nola, he bent his courſe to Taxen- 
tum, wherein he had very great intelligence. Whilſt 
he was 1n his progreſs thither, Hanno made a Jour- 
ney againſt Beneventum; and 7. Gracchus, the laſt 
year's conſul, haſting from Nuceria, met him there, 
and fought with him a battel : Hanno had with him 
about ſeventeen thouſand foot, Brutians and Lucans 
for the moſt part, beſides twelve hundred horſe, 
very few of which were Halians, all the reſt Nu 
midians and Moors. He held the Roman work four 
hours, ere it could be perceived to which ſide the 
victory would incline. But Gracchus's ſoldiers, which 
were all (in a manner) the late armed ſlaves, had 
received from their general a peremptory denuntiz- 
tion, that this day, or never, they muſt purchaſe 
their liberty, bringing every man, for price thereof, 
an enemy's head. The ſweet reward of liberty was 
ſo greatly deſired, that none of them feared any dan- 
ger in earning it; howbeit that vain labour, im- 
poſed by their general, of cutting off the lain ene- 
my's heads, troubled them exceedingly, and hinder- 
ed the ſervice, by employing of ſo many hands, in 
a work ſo little concerning the victory. Gracchus 
therefore finding his own error, wiſely corrected it, 
proclaiming aloud, that they ſhould caſt away the 
heads, and ſpare the trouble of cutting off am 
more; for that all ſhould have liberty immediately 
after the battel, if they won the day. This encou- 
ragement made them run headlong upon the enemy, 
whom their deſperate fury had ſoon overthrown, it 
the Roman horſe could have made their part good 
againſt the Numidian. But though Hanno did whit 
he could, and preſſed ſo hard upon the Romans bat 
tel, that four thouſand of the ſlaves (for fear either 
of him, or of the puniſhment which Gracchus had 
threatened before the battel, unto thoſe that ſhould 
not valiantly behave themſelves) retired unto a ground 
of ſtrength ; yet was he glad at length to ſave hin- 
ſelf by flight, when the groſs of his army ws 
broken, being unable to remedy the loſs. Leaving 
the field, he was accompanied by no more than two 
thouſand, moſt of which were horſe, all the rel 
were either ſlain or taken. The Roman genen 
gave unto all his ſoldiers that reward of liber 
which he had promiſed ; but unto thoſe four thor 
ſand which had recoiled unto the hill, he added 5 
light puniſhment, that as long as they ſerved inf 
wars, they ſhould neither eat nor drink otherw* 
than ing, unleſs ſickneſs forced them to break 
his order. So the victorious army returned to = 
| nen 


* 
* 


newly enfrarichiſed ſoldiers were 


ed (as was the cuſtom of ſlaves e e 
picture of this fea 


hung up in a table by Gracchus, in the temple of 
Liberty 3 which his father had built and dedicated. 
This was indeed the firſt battel, worthy of great 
note, which the Carthaginians had loſt ſince the 


Marcellus at Nola, and of this Gracchus before at 
Hame, being things of ſmall importance. 

Thus the Romans through induſtry, by little and 
little, repaired that great breach in their eſtate, 


* 


which Hannibal had made at Cannæ. But all this 


r, that no induſtry nor art could ſerve to help 
it. The fruits of their 1 did only (and per- 
haps hardly) ſerve, to their towns and armies, 
without any ſurpluſage, that might be exchanged 
for other needful commodities. Few they were in 
[taly, that continued to pay them tribute: which 
alſo they could worſe do than before; as living 
upon the ſame trade, and ſubject to the ſame in- 
conveniencies, which enfeebled Rome it ſelf. Si- 
cily and Sardinia, that were wont to yield great 
profit, hardly now maintained the Roman armies 
that lay in thoſe provinces, to hold them ſafe and 
in good order. As for the citizens of Rome, eve- 
ry one of them ſuffered his part of the detriment, 
which the commonwealth ſuſtained, and could now 
do leaſt for his country, when moſt need was: as 
alſo the number of them was much decreaſed : fo as 
if money ſhould be raiſed upon them by the Poll, 
yet muſt it be far leſs than in former times. The 
ſenate therefore, diligently conſidering the great- 
neſs of the war within the bowels of Italy, that 
could not be thence expelled without the exceeding 
charge of many good armies; the peril, wherein 
Sicily and Sardinia ſtood, both of the Carthagini- 
ans, and of many among the naturals declining from 
the friendſhip or ſubjection of Rome; the threats 
of the Macedonian, ready to land in the eaſtern 
parts of Italy, if they were not at the coſt to find 
him work at home; the greater threats of Aſaru- 
bal, to follow his brother over-the Alps, as ſoon as 
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d it, he could rid himſelf of the Scipio's in Spain; and 
7 the the poverty of the common-wealth, which had not 


money for any one of theſe mortal dangers, were 
driven almoſt even to extreme want of counſel. 


con- But being urged by the violence of ſwift neceſſity, 
2my, ſignified in the letters of the two Scipio's from 
n, it Spain; they reſolved upon the only courſe, with- 
good out which the city could not have ſubſiſted. | 


They called the people to aſſembly : wherein 
9. Fulvius, the pretor, laid open the publick 
wants, and plainly ſaid, that in this exigent, there 


muſt be no taking of money for victuals, wea 


EEA 


apparel, or the like things needful to the ſoldiers: 
but that ſuch as had ſtuff, or were artificers, muſt 
truſt the commonwealth with the loan of their com- 
modities, and labours, until the war were ended. 
Hereunto he fo effectually exhorted all men, eſpe- 
cially the publicans or cuſtomers, and thoſe which 
in former times had lived upon their dealing in the 
common revenues, that the charge was undertaken 

private men; and the army in Spain as well 
ſupplied, as if the treaſury had been full. Shortly 
alter this, M. Atilius Regulus, and P. Furius Phi- 


a2 


of diſorders within the city, were chiefly intentive 

to the correction of thoſe that had miſbebaved 

benebees in this preſent war. They began with 
0, 4 I . | | 
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coming of Hannibal into Italy: the victories of 


- while, and long after this, their treaſury was ſo 


lus, the Roman cenſors, taking in hand the redreſs 


649 
L. Cerilius Metellus : who, after the battel at Can-, 
2; had held diſcourſe with ſome of his compani-, 


\ 


ti 3 
ing, and all of them having their heads ons, about flying beyond the ſeas; as if Rome, 


and all Faly, had been no better than loſt. [After 
him they took in hand thoſe, that having brought 
to Rome the meſſage of their fellows made priſoners 
at Canne, returned not back to Hannibal, as they. 
were bound by oath ; but thought themſelves there- 
of ſufficiently diſcharged, in that they had ſtepped 
once back into his camp; with pretence of 2 
better notice of the captives names. All theſe were 
now pronounced infamous by the cenſors: as alſo 
were a great many more; even whoſoever had not 
ſerved in the wars, after the term which the laws 
appointed. Neither was the note of the cenſors at 
this time (as otherwiſe it uſed to be) hurtful only in 
reputation: but greater weight was added thereun- 
to by this decree of the ſenate following; That all 
ſuch as were noted with infamy by theſe cenſors, 
ſhould be tranſported into Sicily, there to ſerve until 
the end of the war, under the ſame hard conditions 
that were impoſed upon the remainder of the army 
beaten at Cannæ. The office of the cenſors was, 
to take the liſt and account of the citizens; to 
chooſe or diſplace the ſenators; and to ſet notes of 
diſgrace (without further puniſhment) upon thoſe, 
whoſe unhoneſt or unſeemly behaviour fell not within 
the compaſs of the law. They took alſo an account 
of the Roman gentlemen : among whom they diſ- 
tributed the publick horſes of ſervice, unto ſuch as 
they thought meet; or took them away for their 
miſbehaviour. Generally, they had the overſight 
of men's lives and manners : and their cenſure was 
much reverenced and feared ; though it extended 
no further, than to putting men out of rank ; or 
making them change their tribe ; or (which was the 
moſt that they could do) cauſing them to pay ſome 
duties to the treaſury, for which others were ex- 
empted. But beſides the care of this general tax, 
and matters of morality, they had the charge of all 
publick works ; as mending of high-ways, bridges, 
water-courſes ; the reparations of temples, porches, 
and ſuch other buildings. If any man encroached 
upon the ſtreets, high-ways, or other places that 
ought to be common; the cenſors compelled him 
to make amends. They had alſo the letting out of 
lands, cuſtoms, and other publick revenues, to 
farm: ſo that moſt of the citizens of Rome were 
beholden unto this office, as maintaining them- 
ſelves by ſome of the trades thereto belonging, 
And this was no ſmall help to conſerve the digni- 
ty of the ſenate: the commonalty being obnoxious 
unto the cenſors ; which were always of that or- 
der, and careful to uphold the reputation thereof, 
But the common-weal being now impoveriſhed by 
war, and having ſmall ſtore of lands to let, or of 
cuſtoms that were worth the farming; Regulus and 
Philus troubled not themſelves much with peru- 


pons, ſing the temples, or other decayed places, that 


needed reparations : or if they took a view of what 
was requiſite to be done in this kind ; yet forbore 
they to ſet any thing in hand, becauſe they had 
not wherewith to pay. Herein again appeared a 
notable generoſity of the Romans. They that had 
been accuſtomed, in more happy times, to under- 
take ſuch pieces of work, offered now themſelves 
as willingly to the cenſors, as if there had been no 
ſuch want: promifing liberally their coſt and tra- 
vel, without expectation of any payment, before 
the end of the war. In like ſort, the maſters of 
thoſe ſlaves, that lately had been enfranchiſed by 
Gracchus, were very well contented. to forbear the 
price of them, until the city were in better caſe to 
pay. - 5 this general inclination of the multitude, 
do 
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of widows living under pa 
into the treaſury ; and there the 


kept a 


book of all that was laid out for the ſuſtenance of 


theſe widows and orphans : whilſt the whole ſtock 
was uſed by the city. This good example of thoſe 
which remained in the town, prevailed with the ſol- 
diers abroad: ſo that (the poorer fort excepted) 
they refuſed to take pay; and called thoſe merce- 
naries, that did accept it when their country 
was in ſo great want. LE 
The twelve hundred talents, wrongfully extort- 
ed from the Carthaginians z nor any injuries fol- 
lowing, done by the Romans in the height of their 
ride ; yielded half ſo much commodity, as might 
by laid in ballance againſt theſe miſeries, whereunto 
their eſtate was now reduced. Nevertheleſs, if we 
conſider things aright, the calamities of this war did 
rather enable Rome to deal with thoſe enemies, 
whom ſhe forthwith undertook, than abate or 
ſlacken the growth of that large dominion, where- 
to ſhe attained, ere the youngeſt of thoſe men was 
dead, whoſe names we have already mentioned. 
For by this hammering, the Roman metal grew 
the more hard and ſolid ; and by paring the 
branches of private fortunes, the root and heart of 
the commonwealth was corroborated. So grew the 
city of Atbens, when Xerxes had burnt the town to 
aſhes, and taken from every particular citizen all 
hope of other felicity, than that which reſted in the 
common happineſs of the univerſality, Certain it 
is (as Sir Francis Bacon hath judiciouſly obſerved) 
that a ſtate, whoſe dimenſion or ſtem 1s ſmall, may 
aptly ſerve to be a foundation of a great monar- 
chy : which chiefly comes to paſs, where all re- 
gard of domeſtical proſperity is laid aſide; and 
every man's care addreſſed to the benefit of his 
country. Hereof I might ſay that our age hath 
ſeen a great example, in the united provinces in 
the Netherlznds ; whoſe preſent riches and ſtrength, 
grew chiefly from that ill aſſurance, which each of 
their towns, or almoſt of. their families, perceived 
it ſelf to hold, whilſt the generality was oppreſſed 
by the duke of Alva; were it ſo, that the peo- 
ple had thereby grown as warlike, as by extreme in- 
duſtry, and ſtraining themſelves to fill their pub- 
lick treaſury, they are all grown wealthy, ſtrong 
at ſea, and able to wage great armies for their 
ſervices by land, Wherefore, if we value at 
ſuch a rate as we ought, the patient reſoluti- 
on, conformity to good order, obedience to magi- 
ſtrates, with many other virtues, and, above all 
other, the great love of the common-weal, which 
was found in Rome in theſe dangerous times; we 
may truly ſay, that the city was never in greater 
likelihood to proſper, Neither can it be deemed 
otherwiſe, than that if the ſame affection of the 
people had laſted, when their empire, being grown 
more large and beautiful, ſhould in all reaſon have 
been more dear unto them, if the riches and deli- 
cacies of Aſia had not infected them with ſenſua- 
lity, and carried their appetites mainly to thoſe 
pleaſures, wherein they thought their well-being to 
conſiſt ; if all the citizens, and ſubjects of Rome, 
could have believed their own intereſt to be as 
great, in thoſe wars which their late emperors made 
for their defence, as in theſe which were managed 
by the conſuls : the empire, founded upon fo great 


virtue, could not have been thrown down by the 
hands of rude Barbarians, were they never ſo ma 


ny. But unto all dominions God hath ſet their 
eriods: who, though he hath given unto man the 
— of thoſe ways, by which kingdoms riſe 
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"give up the town, . But M. Valerius, the Rom 
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and fall 3 yet hath-left him ſubjeft unto the affect, 
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The Romans win ſome towns back from Hannibal. 
| Hannibal n Tarentum. The fiege of Capua, 
Two victories of Hannibal. The journey of Han. 
nibal to the gates of Rome, Capua taten by thy 
Romans, | 6+. , 7 


A the people of Rome ſtrained themſelves 10 
the utmoſt, for maintaining the war: ſo their 
generals abroad omitted no part of induſtry, in 
ſeeking to recover what had been loſt. The town 
of Cafiline Fabius beſieged. It was well defendeg 
by the Carthaginian garriſon z and likely to have 
been relieved by thoſe of Capua, if Marcellus from 
Nola had not come to the aſſiſtance of his colleague, 
Nevertheleſs the place held out ſo obſtinately, that 
Fabius was purpoſed to give it over: ſaying, that 
the enterpriſe was not great; yet as difficult, a 
a thing of more importance. But Marcellus was 
of a contrary. opinion, He ſaid, that many ſuch 
things, as were not at firſt to have. been under. 
taken by great commanders, ought yet, when 
once they were taken in hand, to be proſecuted 
unto the beſt effect. So the ſiege held on: and 
the town was preſſed ſo hard, that the Can- 
pans dwelling therein grew fearful, and ca 
ved parley ; offering to give it up, fo as all might 
have leave to depart in ſafety, whither they pleaſed, 
Whilſt they were thus treating of conditions: or 
whilſt they were iſſuing forth, according to the 
compoſition already made (for it is diverſly report. 
ed) Marcellus, ſeizing upon a gate, entred with his 
army, and put all to the ſword that came in their 
way. Fifty of thoſe that were firſt gotten out, ran 
to Fabius the conſul : who ſaved them, and ſent 
them to Capua in ſafety ; all the reſt were either 
ſlain, or made priſoners. If Fabius deſerved com. 
mendations, by holding his word good unto theſe 
fifty; I know not how the ſlaughter of the reſt, or 
impriſonment afterward. of ſuch, as eſcaped the 
heat of execution, could be excuſed by Marcellus 
It may be that he helped himſelf, after the Roman 
faſhion, with ſome equivocation, but he ſhall-paj 
for it hereafter, In like ſort was Mount Marſan, 
in Gaſcoigne, taken by the marſhal Monluc, when 
J was a young man in France. For whilſt he en 
tertained parley about compoſition, the beſieged-ran 
all from their ſeveral guards, upon haſty deſire q 
being acquainted with the conditions propoſed. 
The marſhal therefore diſcovering a part of the 
walls ungarded, entred by Scalado, and put all, fave 
the governor, unto the ſword. Herein that governo! 
of Mount Marſam committed two groſs errors; 
the one, in that he gave no order for the captain 
and companies, to hold themſelves in their places; 
the other, in that he was content to parley, wit 
out pledges for aſſurance given and received, Som 
ſuch over-ſight the governor of Caſiline ſeemeth 0 
have committed : yet neither the advantage taken 
by Marcellus, or by Monluc, was very honourable 
When this work was ended, many ſmall towns 0 
the Samnites, and ſome of the ' Lucans and {pu 
ans, were recovered : wherein were taken, or 1a 
about five and twenty thouſand of the enemies; 
the country. grievouſly waſted by Fabius, Mari 
lus lying ſick at Nola. 500 
Hannibal in the mean while was about Tarem®" 
waiting to hear from thoſe, that had promiſed " 


 propie® 


fain to depart, having wearied himſelf i 
1 RE 4 Yet he waſted not the 
country 3 but contented himſelf with hope, that 
they would pleaſe him better in time following. 
§o he departed thence. toward Salapia: which he 
choſe for his wintering place; and began to victual 
ir, when ſummer was but half paſt, It is ſai 


chat he was in love with a young wench in that 


town: in which regard if he began his winter more 
timely, than otherwiſe need required, - he did not 
like the Romans; whom neceſſity enforced, to make 
their farmer laſt as long, as they were able to tra- 
vel up and down the country. | 
About this time began great troubles in Sicily, 
whither Marcellus the conſul was ſent, to take ſuch 
order for the province, as need ſhould require, Of 


the doings there, which wore out more time than 


his conſulſhip, we will ſpeak hereafter. 


The new conſuls, choſen at Rome, were ©, Fa- 
b;as, the ſon of the preſent conſul, and 7. Sempro- 
nius Gracchus the ſecond time. The Romans found 
it needful for the publick ſervice, to imploy often- 


times their beſt able men: and therefore made it 


lawful, during the war, to recontinue their officers, 
and chooſe ſuch, as had lately held their places be- 
fore; without regarding any diſtance of time, 
which was otherwiſe required. The old Fabius be- 
came lieutenant unto his ſon: which was ___—_ 
the reſpect, that moſt commended his ſon unto the 
place. It is noted, that when the old man came 
into the camp, and his ſon rode forth to meet him : 
eleven of the twelve lictors, which carried each an 
axe, with a bundle of rods before the conſul, ſuf- 


fered him, in regard of due reverence, to paſs by 

them on horſeback ; which was againſt the cuſtom, 
But the ſon perceiving this, commanded the laſt of 
his lictors to note it: who thereupon bade the old 
= Fahius alight, and come to the conſul on his feet. 


The father chearfully did ſo, ſaying, It was my 


= mind, ſon, to make trial, whether thou didſt under- 
Fand thy ſelf to be conſul. Caſſius Altinius, a 


wealthy citizen of Arpi, who, after the battel at 


ſeeing now the fortune of the Romans to amend ; 


came privily to this conſul Fabius, and offered to 


render it back unto him, if he might be therefore 


| well rewarded, The conſul purpoſed to follow 
old examples: and to make this Altinius a pattern 


to all traitors z uſing him, as Camillus and Fabri- 


dus had done thoſe, that offered their unfaithful 


ſervice againſt the Faliſci, and king Pyrrhus. But 
9. Fabius, the father, was of another opinion : 
and ſaid, it was a matter of dangerous conſequence, 
that it ſhould be thought more ſafe to revolt from 
the Romans, than to turn unto them. Wherefore 
it was concluded, that he ſhould be ſent to the town 
of Cales, and there kept as priſoner, until the 

could better reſolve what to do with him, or what 
uſe to make of him. Hannibal, underſtanding that 


it not ſorrowfully; but thought this a good occa- 
lion, to ſeize upon all the man's riches, which 
were great, Yet, that he might ſeem rather ſe- 
vere, than covetous, he ſent for the wife and chil- 
dren of Altinius into his camp: where having ex- 
amined them by torment, partly concerning the 
departure and intention of this fugitive ; partly, and 
more ſtrictly, about his riches, what they were, 
and where they lay; he condemned them, as parta- 
kers of the treaſon, to be burnt alive; and took all 
their goods unto himſelf, Fabius, the conſul, ſhort- 


1y after came to Arpi 3 which he won by Scalado, 


propre, had thruſt ſo many men into it, that the 


in 4 
f in 


Cannæ, had holpen the Carthaginian into that town, 


Altinius was gone, and among the Romans, took 


oRL n. 68 


ſand. Theſe were thruſt foremoſt by the Carthagi- 


nian garriſon, when it was underſtood, that the Ro- 
mans had 


ed parley with the Romans. proteſting, that they 
had been betrayed by their princes 3 and were be- 
come ſubject to the Carthaginians, againſt their 
wills. In proceſs of this diſcourſe, the Arpine pre- 
tor went unto the Roman conſul: and receiving his 
faith for the ſecurity of the town, preſently made 
head againſt the garriſon. This notwithſtandin 
like it is, that Hannibal's men continued to make 
good reſiſtance. For when almoſt a thouſand of 


V 


them, that were Spaniards, offered to leave their 


companions, and ſerve on the Roman ſide, it was 
yet covenanted, that the Carthaginians ſhould be 
ſuffered to paſs forth quietly, and return to Hanni- 
bal. This was performed: and ſo Arpi became Ro- 
man again, with little other loſs, than of him that 
had betrayed it. About the ſame time, Cliternum 
was taken by Sempronius Tuditamus, one of the 
pretors: and unto Cneius Fulvius, another of the 
pretors, an hundred and twelve gentlemen of Ca- 
pua offered their ſervice ; upon no other condition, 
than to have their goods reſtored unto them, when 


their city ſhould be recovered by the Romans. 


This was a thing of ſmall importance: but, conſi- 
dering the general hatred of the Campans toward 
Rowe, it ſerved to diſcover the inclination of the 
[talians in thoſe times; and how their affections 
recoiled from Hannibal, when there was no ap- 
pearance of thoſe mighty ſuccours, that had been 
promiſed from Carthage. The Conſentines allo, 
and the Thurines, people of the Brutians, that had 
yielded themſelves to Hannibal, returned again to 
their old allegiance, Others would have followed 
their example, but that one L. Pomponius, who of 
a Publican had made himſelf a captain, and got- 
ten reputation by petty exploits in foraging the 
country, was ſlain by Hanno, with a great multi- 
tude of thoſe that followed him. Hannibal in the 
mean while had all his care bent upon Tarentum; 
which if he could take, it ſeemed that it would 
ſtand him in good ſtead, for drawing over that help 
out of Macedon, which his Carthaginians failed to 
ſend. Long he waited, ere he could bring his de- 


fire to paſs: and being loth to hazard his forces, 
: Where he hoped to prevail by intelligence, he con- 


tented himſelf, with taking in ſome poor towns of 
the Saleutines. At length, his agents within a- 
rentum found means to accompliſh their purpoſe, 
and his wiſh, One Phileas, that was of their con- 
ſpiracy, who lay at Rome, as ambaſſador, practi- 
ſing with the hoſta 
as had the keeping of them, conveyed them by 
night out of the city, But he and his company 
were the next day ſo cloſely purſued, that all of 


them were taken, and brought back to Nome; 
where they ſuffered death, as traitors. By reaſon 
of this cruelty, or ſeverity, the people of Tareutum 


grew to hate the Romans, more generally and ear- 


neſtly than before. As for the conſpirators, they 
followed their buſineſs the more diligently ; as 
knowing what reward they were to expect, if their 


intention ſhould happen to be diſcovered. Where- 
fore they ſent again to Hannibal and acquainting 


him with the manner of their plot, made the ſame 


compoſition with him for the Tarentines, which 


they 


;\ 
* 


Romy and rainy night. Five thouſand of 
Hannibals ſoldiers lay in the town; and of the 
 Arpines themſelves, there were about three thou- 


gotten oyer the wall, and broken open 
the gate. For the ſoldiers held the townſmen ſuſ- 
pected; and therefore thought it no wiſdom, to 
d, truſt them at their backs. But after ſome little re- 
ſiſtance, the Arpines gave over fight, and entertain- 


ges of the Tarentines, and ſuch 
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they of Capua had made before. Nico and Philo- 
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menes, two the chief among them, uſed much to 8 


forth of the town on hunting by night, as if they 
durſt not take their pen by day, for fear of 
the Carthaginians. Seldom or never they miſſed of 
their game: for the 8 
dy for their hands, that they might not ſeem to 
have been abroad upon other occaſion. From the 
camp of Hannibal, it was about three days jour- 
ney to Tarentum, if he ſhould have marched thi- 
ther with his whole army. This cauſed his long 
abode in one place the leſs to be ſuſpected: as alſo, 


to make his enemies the more ſecure, he cauſed it 
to be given out, that he was ſick. But when the 


Romans within Tarentum were grown careleſs of 
ſuch his neighbourhood, and the conſpirators had 
ſet their buſineſs in order, he took with him ten 
thouſand the moſt expedite of his horſe and foot, 
and long before break of day, made all ſpeed thi- 
therward. Fourſcote light horſe of the Numidians 
ran a great way before him, beating all the ways, 
and killing any that they met, for fear leſt he, and 
his troop following him, would be diſcovered. It 
had been often the manner of ſome few Numidian 
horſe, to do the like in former times. Wherefore 
the Roman governour, when he heard tell in the 
evening, that ſome Numidians were abroad in the 
fields, took it for a ſign, that Hannibal was not as 
yet diſlodged ; and gave order, that ſome compa- 
nies ſhould be ſent out the next morning, to ſtrip 
them of their booty, and ſend them gone. But 
when it grew dark night, Hannibal, guided by 
Philomenes, came cloſe to the town : where, accord- 
ing to the tokens agreed upon, making a light to 
ſhew his arrival ; Nico, that was within the town, 
anſwered him with another light, in ſign that he 
was ready. Preſently Nico began to ſet upon one 
of the gates, and to kill the watchmen. Philomenes 
went toward another gate : and whiſtling (as was 
his manner) called up the porter ; bidding him 
make haſte, for that he had killed a great boar, 
ſo heavy, that ſcarce two men could ſtand under it. 
So the porter opened the wicket ; and forthwith 
entered two young men, Toaden with the boar ; 
which Hannibal had prepared large enough, to be 
worthy the looking on. While the porter ſtood 
wondring at the largeneſs of the beaſt, Philomenes 


ran him through with his boar-ſpear : and letting 


in ſome thirty armed men, fell upon all the watch ; 
whom when he had ſlain, he opened the great 
gate. So the army of Hannibal, entring Tarentum 
at two gates, went directly toward the market- 
place; where both parts met. Thence they were 
diſtributed by their general, and ſent into all quar- 
ters of the city, with Tarentines to be their guides. 
They were commanded to kill all the Romans; 
not to hurt the citizens. For better performance 
hereof, Hannibal willed the conſpirators, that when 
any of their friends appeared in fight, they ſhould 
bid him be quiet, and of good chear. All the town 
was in an uproar ; but few could tell what the 
matter meant. A Roman trumpet was unſkilfully 


| ſounded by a Greek in the theatre; which helped 


the ſuſpicion, both of the Tarentines, that the Ro- 
mans were about to ſpoil the town; and of the Ro- 
mans, that the citizens were in commotion. The 
governour fled into the port: and taking boat, got 
into the citadel, that ſtood in the mouth of the 
haven ; whence he might eaſily perceive the next 
morning, how all had paſſed. Hannibal, aſſem- 
bling the Tarentines, gave them to undeeſtand, what 
good affection he bore them ; inveighing bitterly 
againſt the Romans, as tyrannous oppreſſors; and 


ſpake what elſe he thought fit for the preſent. This 


on 


done: and having gotten ſuch ſpoil as as to be 


E 
if 8 þ 


had of the ſoldiers goods in the town, he addreſſeq 
himſelf againſt the citadel; hoping, that if the 
garriſon would fally out, he might give them ſuch 


a blow, as ſhould make them unable to defend the 


inians prepared it rea- 


place, According to his expectation it partly fell 


out. For when he began to make his approaches, 
the Romans in a bravery ſallying forth, gave charge 


upon his men: who fell back of purpoſe, accord. 
ing to direction, till they had drawn on as many 
as they could, and ſo far from their ſtrength, as 
they durſt adventure. Then gave Hannibal a ſign 
to his Cart haginians, who lay prepared ready tor 
the purpoſe ; and fiercely ſetting upon the enemy, 
drove him back with great ſlaughter, as faſt as he 
could run; ſo that afterwards he durſt not iſſie 
forth. The citadel ſtood upon a demi-iſland, that 
was plain ground ; and fortified only with a ditch 
and wall againſt the town, whereunto it was joined 
by a cawſey. This cawſey Hannibal intended to 
fortify in like fort againſt the citadel ; to the end, 
that the Tarentines might be able, without his help, 
to keep themſelves from all danger thence. Hs 
work in few days went ſo well forward, without. 
impediment from the befieged, that he conceived 
hope of winning the place it ſelf, by taking a little 
more pains, Wherefore he made ready all forts of 
engines, to force the place. But whilſt he was bu- 
fied in his works, there came by ſea a ſtrong ſup- 
ply from Metapontum which took away all hope 
of prevailing 3 and made him return to his former 
counſel. Now, foraſmuch as the Tarentine fleet 
lay within the haven, and could not paſs 
whilſt the Romans held the citadel ; it ſeemed like- 
ly, that the town would ſuffer want, being debar- 
red of accuſtomed trade and proviſions by fea ; 
whilſt the Roman garriſon, by help of their ſhip- 
ping might eaſily be relieved, and enabled to hold 
out. Againſt this inconvenience, it was rather 
wiſhed by the Tarentines, than any way hoped, 
that their fleet could get out of the haven, to guard 
the mouth of it, and cut off all ſupply from the 
enemy. Hannibal told them, that this might well 
be done : for that their town ſtanding in plain 
ground, and their ſtreets being fair and broad, it 
would be no hard matter to draw the gallies over 
land, and lanch them into the ſea without, This 
he undertook and effected: whereby the Roman 
garriſon was reduced into great neceſſity ; though 
with much patience it held out, and found Hap: 
bal oftentimes otherwiſe buſied, than his affairs re- 
quired. 
Thus with mutual loſs on both ſides, the time 
paſſed : and the Roman forces, growing daily 
ſtronger, 9. Fulvius Flaccus, with Appius Clauli. 
us, lately choſen conſuls, prepared to beſiege the 
great city of Capua. Three and twenty legions 
the Romans had now armed. This was a great and 
haſty growth from that want of men, and of al 
neceſſaries, whereunto the loſs at Cann. had It 
duced them. But, to fill up theſe legions, theſ 
were fain to take up young boys, that were unde 
ſeventeen years of age: and to ſend commiſſioneꝶ 
above fiſty miles round, for- the ſeeking out ſuch 
lads as might appear ſerviceable, and — them 
to the wars; making yet a law, that their yea 
of ſervice, whereunto they were bound by order 
the city, ſhould be reckoned for their benefit, from 
this their beginning ſo young, as if they had ben 
of lawful age. Before the Roman army drew ne) 
the Campans felt great want of victuals, as if thel 


had already been beſieged. This 2 pat 
ly by floth of the nation, partly by the 
waſte and ſpoil, which the Romans had in 1 


going 
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-0ing years made upon their grounds. They ſent 
n - 
going IF ee to Hannibal; deſiring him 
to ſuccour them ere they were cloſed up, as they 
feared to be ſhortly. He gave them comfortable 
words; and ſent Hanno, with an army, to ſupply 
| their wants. Hanno appointed them a day, againſt 
which they ſhould be ready, with all manner of 
carriages, to ſtore themſelves with victuals, that 
he would provide. Neither did he promiſe more 
than he performed. For he cauſed great quanti- 
ty of grain, that had been laid up in cities round 
about, to be brought into his camp, three miles 
from Beneventum. Thither at the time appoint- 
ed came no more than forty carts or waggons, 
with a few pack-horſes; as if this had been e- 
nough to victual Capua. Such was the retch- 
leſneſs of the Campans. Hanno was exceeding 
angry hereat; and told them, they were worſe 
than very beaſts, fince hunger could not teach 
them to have greater care. Wherefore he gave them 
a longer day, againſt which he made proviſion 
to ſtore them throughly. Of all theſe doings 
word was ſent to the Roman conſuls, from the 
citizens of Beneventum. Therefore 9. Fulvins, 
the conſul, taking with him ſuch ſtrength as he 
thought needful for the ſervice, - came into Bene- 
ventum by night; where with diligence he made 
enquiry into the behaviour of the enemy. He 
learned, that Hanno, with part of his army, was 
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thouſand waggons, with a great rabble of carters, 
and other varlets, lay among the Carthaginians 
in their camp; fo that little good order was 
kept; all thought being ſet upon a great harveſt, 
Hereupon the conſul bade his men prepare them- 
ſelves to aſſail the enemies camp: and leaving 
all his impediments within Beyeventum, he march- 
ed thitherward ſo early in the morning, that 
= he was there with the firſt break of day. By 
coming ſo unexpected, he had well-near forced 
the camp on the ſudden. But it was very ſtrong, 
and very well defended: ſo that. the longer the 
tight continued, the leſs deſire had Fulvius to 
loſe more of his men in the attempt; ſeeing ma- 
ny of them caſt away, and yet little hope of doing 
good. Therefore he faid, that it were better to 
£0 more leiſurely and ſubſtantially to work; to 
lend for his fellow-conſul, with the reſt of their 
army, and to lie between Hanno and home; that 
neither the Campans ſhould depart thence, nor 
the Carthaginians be able to relieve them. Being 
thus diſcourſing, and about to ſound the retreat; 
he ſaw, that ſome of his men had gotten over 
the enemies rampart. There was great booty; 
or (which was all one to the ſoldiers) an opini- 
on of much that might be gotten in that camp. 
Wherefore ſome enſign-bearers threw their enſigns 
over the rampart, willing their men to fetch 
them out, unleſs they would endure the ſhame 
and diſhonour following fuch a loſs. Fear of 
iuch ignominy, than which none could be great- 
er, made the ſoldiers adventure ſo deſperately, 
that Fulvius, perceiving the heat of his men, chan- 
ged his purpoſe, and encouraged thoſe that were 
lomewhat backward, to follow the example of 
them that had already gotten over the trenches, 
Thus the camp was won: in which were ſlain a- 
bove ſix thouſand ; and taken, above ſeven thou: 
find; beſides all the ſtore of victuals, and carria- 
ges, with abundance of booty, that Hanno had 
lately gotten from the Roman confederates. This 
miſadventure, and the nearer approach of both the 
conſuls, made them of Capua ſend a pitiful em- 
"ſage to Hannibal : putting him in mind of 
0. 41. 


gone abroad to make proviſions ; that ſome two 
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all the love chat he was wont to proteſt unto their 
city zi and how he had made ſhew to alfect it no lets 
than Carthage. But now, they ſaid, it would be 
loſt, as Arpi was lately, if he gave not ſtrong and 
ſpeedy ſuccour. Hannibal anſwered with com- 
fortable words, and ſent away two thouſarid horſe 
to keep their grounds from ſpoil; whilſt he 
himſelf was detained about Tarentum, partly by 
hope of winning the citadel, partly by the diſpoſi- 
tion which he faw in many towns adjoining to yield 
unto him. Among the hoſtages of the Tarentines 
that lately had fled out of Rome, and, being over- 
taken, ſuffered death for their attempt, were fome 
of the Merapontines, and other cities of the Greeks, 
inhabiting that eaſtern part of Italy, which was cal- 
led of old Magna Græcia. Theſe people took to 
heart the death of their hoſtages, and thought the 
puniſhment greater than the offence. Wherefore the 
Metapontines, as ſoon as the Roman garriſon was ta- 
ken from them to defend the citadel of Tarentum, 
made no more ado, but opened their gates to Han- 


nibal. The Thurines would have done the like, up- 


on the like reaſon, had not ſome companies tain in 
their town, which they feared that they ſhould not 
be able to maſter. Nevertheleſs, they helped them- 
ſelves by cunning ;. inviting to their gates Hanno 


and Mago, that were near at hand, againſt whom, 


whilſt they profeſſed their ſervice to Atinius, the 
Roman captain, they drew him forth to fight ; and 
recolling from him, cloſed up their gates. A little 
formality they uſed, in pretending fear left the ene- 
my ſhould break in together with the Romans; in 
ſaving Atinius himſelf, and ſending him away by 


ſea; as alſo in conſulting a ſmall while (becauſe 


haps many of their chief men were unacquaint- 
ed with the practice) whether they ſhould yield to 
the Carthaginian, or no, But this diſputation laſted 
not long, for they that had removed the chief im- 
pediment, eaſily prevailed in the reſt, and delivered 
up the town to Hanno and Mago. This good ſuc- 
ceſs, and of the like, detained Hannibal in 
thoſe quarters; whilſt the conſuls, fortifying Bene- 
ventum, to ſecure their backs, addreſſed themſelves 
unto the ſiege of Capua. 

Many diſaſters befel the Romans in the beginning 
of this great enterprize. T. Sempronius Gracchus, 
a very good man of war, that had of late been 
twice conful, was ſlain, either by treachery of ſome 
Lucans, that drew him into an ambuſh, or by 
ſome Carthaginian ſtragglers, among whom he fell 
unawares. 
nourably interred either by Hannibal himfelf, or (for 
the reports agree not) by the Romans, to whom 
Hannibal ſent it. He was appointed to lie in Bene- 
ventum, there to ſecure the back of the army that 
ſhould beſiege Capua. But his death happened in 
an ill time, to the great hindrance of that buſineſs. 
The Yolones, or ſlaves, lately manumiſed, forſook 
their enfigns, and went every one whither he 
thought good, as if they had been diſcharged by the 
deceaſe of their leader; ſo that it aſked ſome labour 
to ſeek them out, and bring them back into their 
camp. Nevertheleſs, the conſuls went forward with 
their work; and drawing near to Capua, did all 
acts of hoſtility which they could. Mago, the Car- 


thaginian, and the citizens of Capua, gave them 


an hard welcome; wherein above fifteen hundred 
Romans were loft. Neither was it long, ere Han- 
nibul came thither, who fought with the con- 
ſuls, and had the better, inſomuch that he cauſed 
them to diſlodge. They removed by night, and 
went ſeveral ways: Fulvius toward Caune; Claudius 


who having led him a great walk, fetched a com- 
8 C paſs 


His body, or his head, was very ho- 
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pal about, and returned to Capua. It ſo fell i. 
on one M. Centenius Penula, a ſtout man, and 
one that with good commendations had diſcharged 


the place of a centurion, lay with an army not far 


from thence, where Hannibal reſted, when he was 


very weary of hunting after Claudius. This Penula 


had made great vaunts to the Roman ſenate, of 
wonders which he would work, if he might be 
truſted with the leading of five thouſand men. The 
fathers were unwilling in ſuch a time, to reject the 
virtue of any good ſoldier, how mean ſoever his 
condition were. Wherefore they gave him the 
charge of eight thouſand ; and he himſelf being a 
proper man, and talking bravely, gathered up ſo 
many voluntaries, as almoſt doubled his number. 
But meeting thus with Hannibal, he gave proof of 
the difference between a ſtout centurion, and one 
able to command in chief. He and his fellows were 
all (in a manner) ſlain, ſcarce a thouſand of them 
eſcaping. Soon after this Hannibal had word, that 
Cn. Fulvius, a Roman pretor, with eighteen thou- 
ſand men, was in Apulia, very careleſs, and a man 
inſufficient for the charge which he held, Thither 
therefore he haſted to viſit him, hoping to deal the 
better with the main ſtrength of Rome, which point- 
ed at Capua, when he ſhould have cut off thoſe 
forces that lay in the provinces about, under men of 
ſmall ability. Coming upon Fulvius, he found him 
and his men ſo jolly, that needs they would have 
fought the firſt night. Wherefore it was not to be 
doubted what would happen the day following. So 
he beſtowed Mago, with three thouſand of his lighteſt 
armed, in places thereabout moſt fit for ambuſh. 
Then offering battel to Fulvius, he ſoon had him in 
the trap, whence he made him glad to eſcape alive, 
leaving all, fave two thouſand of his followers, dead 
behind him. 85 

Theſe two great blows, received one preſently 
after the other, much aſtoniſhed the Romans. Ne- 
vertheleſs, all care was taken to gather up the ſmall 
remains of the broken armies ; and that the conſuls 
ſhould go ſubſtantially forwards with the ſiege of 
Capua, which was of great confequence, both in 
matter of reputation, and jn many other reſpects. 
The two conſuls fat down before the town, and 
C. Claudius Nero, one of the pretors, came with his 
army from Sueſſula to their aſſiſtance. They made 
proclamation, that whoſoever would iſſue out of 
Capua before a certain day prefixed, ſhould have 
his pardon, and be {ſuffered to enjoy all that unto 
him belonged ; which day being paſs'd, there ſhould 
be no grace expected, This offer was contume- 
liouſly rejected, the Capuans relying on their own 
ſtrength, and the ſuccours attended from Hannibal. 
Before the city was cloſed up, they ſent meſſengers 
to the Carthaginian, which found him at Brundu- 
ſium. He had made a long journey, in hope of 
gaining the Tarentine citadel ; of which expectation 
tailing, he turned to Brunduſium, upon advertiſement 
that he ſhould be let in. There the Capuans met 
him; told him of their danger with earneſt words 
and were with words as bravely re-comforted. He 
bade them conſider, how a few days ſince he had 
chaſed the conſuls out of their fields; and told them, 
that he would preſently come thither again, and 
fend the Romans going as faſt as before. With this 
good anſwer the meſſengers returned, and hardly. 
could get back into the city, which the Romans had 
almoſt intrenched round. As for Hannibal himſelf, 
he was of opinion, that Capua, being very well 


manned, and heartily devoted unto his friendſhip, 


would hold out a long time; and thereby give him 
leiſure to do what he thought requiſite among the 


Tarentines, and in thoſe eaſtern parts of /taly, 


of the WorLDd. Bock V. 


whilſt the Romanarmy ſpent it ſelf in a tedious ſiege 
Thus he lingered, and thereby. gave the conſuls time 
both to fortify themſelves at Capua, and to diſputch 
the election of new magiſtrates in Rome, whilſt he 
himſelf purſued hopes, that never found ſucceſs. 

Claudius and Fulvius, when their term of office 
was expired, were appointed to continue the ſiepe at 
Capua, retaining the ſame armies, as pro-conſulz, 
The townſmen often ſallied out, rather in a brave 
than likelihood to work any matter of effect, the 
enemy lying cloſe within his trenches, as intendin 
without other violence, to ſubdue them by famine. 
Yet againſt the Campan horſe (for their foot was 
eaſily beaten) the Romans uſed to thruſt out ſome 
troops, that ſhould hold them ſkirmiſh. In the 
exerciſes the Campans uſually had the better, to the 
great grief of their proud enemy, who ſcorned to 
take foil at the hands of ſuch rebels. It was there. 
fore deyiſed, that ſome active and couragious young 
men, ſhould learn to ride behind the Roman men 
at arms, leaping up, and again diſmounting lightly, 
as occaſion ſerved. Theſe were furniſhed like the 
elites, having each of them three or four ſmall 
darts; which, alighting in time of conflict, 
diſcharged thick upon the enemy's horſe; whom 
vanquiſhing in this kind of ſervice, they much 
diſheartened in the main. The time thus paſſing, 
and famine daily increaſing within the city, Hanni- 
bal came at length, not expected by the Romans ; 
and taking a fort of theirs, called Galatia, fell 
upon their camp. At the ſame time the Capuans 
iſſued with their whole power, in as terrible man- 
ner as they could deviſe; ſetting all their multitude 
of unſerviceable people on the walls; which, with a 
loud noiſe of pans and baſons, troubled thoſe that were 
occupied in fight. Appius Claudius oppoling himſelf 
to the Campans, eaſily defended his trenches againſt 
them; and fo well repreſſed them, that he drove 
them at length back into their city, Neverthelek, 
in purſuing them to their gates, he received a 
wound, that accompanied him in ſhort ſpace after 
to his grave. 9. Fulvius was held harder to his 
taſk by Hannibal, and the Carthaginian army. The 
Roman camp was even at point to have been loſt; 
and Hannibal's elephants, of which he brought with 
him thirty-three, were either gotten within the ram- 
part, or elſe (for the report varies) being ſome of 
them ſlain upon it, fell into the ditch ; and filled i 
up in ſuch fort, that their bodies ſerved as a bridge 
unto the aſſailants. It is ſaid, that Hannibal in this 
tumult cauſed ſome fugitives, that could ſpeak Latis 
well, to proclaim aloud, as it were in the conſy}'s 
name, that every one of the ſoldiers ſhould ſhift i 
for himſelf, and fly betimes unto the next hills, for-. 
aſmuch as the camp was already loſt. But all would 
not ſerve. The fraud was detected, and the army, 
having ſitten there ſo long, had at good leiſure 
ſtrongly intrenched it ſelf, ſo as little hope there wi 
to raiſe the ſiege by force. 

This did extremely perplex the Cart haginiu. 
The purchaſe of Capua had (as was thought) with. 
held him from taking Nome it ſelf: and now his & 
ſire of winning the Tarentine citadel, had well near 
loſt Capua, in reſpect of which, neither the citade, 
nor the city of Tarentum, were to have been much 
regarded. Falling therefore into a deſperate: anger 
with himſelf and his hard fortune, that of ſo man 
great victories he had made no greater uſe; on ii 
ſudden he entertained an haughty reſolution even © 
ſet upon Rome, and carry to the walls of that proul 
city the danger of war that threatened Capua. 
he thought would be a mean to draw the Roman & 
nerals, or one of them at leaſt, unto the defence [ 
their own home, If they roſe from the ſiege - 


their whole army, then had he his deſire i if they 
divided their forces, then was it likely that either he, 
or the Campans, ſhould well enough deal with them 

apart. Neither did he deſpair that the terror of his 

coming might ſo aſtoniſh the multitude within Rome; 

as he might enter ſome part or other of the city. 

His only fear was, leſt the Campans, being igno- 

rant of his purpoſe, ſhould think he had forſaken 
them, and thereupon forthwith yield themſelves to 
the enemy. To prevent this danger, he ſent letters 
to Capua by a ſubtle Numidian ; who running as a 
fugitive into the Roman camp, conveyed himſelf 
thence over the innermoſt trenches into the city. The 
journey to Rome was to be performed with great ce- 
lerity z no ſmall hope of good ſucceſs reſting in the 
ſuddenneſs of his arrival there. Wherefore he 
cauſed his men to have in a readineſs ten days vic- 
tuals ; and prepared as many boats as might in one 
night tranſport his army over the river of Hulturnus. 
This could not be done ſo cloſely, but that the Ro- 
man generals, by ſome fugitives, had notice of his 
purpoſe. With this danger therefore they acquaint- 
ed the ſenate, which was therewith affected, accord- 
ing to the diverſity of mens opinions in a caſe of 
fuch importance. Some gave counſel to let alone 
Capua, yea, and all places elſe, rather than to put 
the town of Rome into peril of being taken by the 
enemy. Others were. ſo far from allowing of this, 
as they wondered how any man could think that 
Hannibal, being unable to relieve Capua, ſhould 
judge himſelf ſtrong enough to win Rome; and 
therefore ſtoutly ſaid, that thoſe legions which were 
kept at home for defence of the city, would ſerve 
the turn well enough to keep him out, and ſend him 
thence, if he were ſo unwiſe as to come thither. 
But it was finally concluded, that letters ſhould be 
ſent to Fulvius and Claudius, acquainting them per- 
fectly with the forces that at the preſent were in 
| Rome ; who ſince they knew beſt what the ſtrength 
was which Hannibal could bringalong with him, were 
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eleſs, 


after beſt able to judge what was needful to oppoſe him. 
to his So it was referred unto the diſcretion of theſe gene- 
The rals at Capua, to do as they thought behoveful; and, 
loſt; if it might conveniently be, neither to raiſe their 
t with ſiege, nor yet to put the city of Rome into much 
> ram- adventure. According to this decree of the ſenate, 
"me of 9. Tulvius took fifteen thouſand foot and a thouſand 
illed it horſe, the choice of his whole army, with which he 
bridge haſted toward Rome, leaving App. Claudius, who 
in this could not travel by reaſon of his wound, to continue 
« Latin the ſiege at Capua. | 
:onſu}s Hannibal, having paſſed over Yulturnus, burnt 
id ſhift up all his boats, and left nothing that might ſerve 
1s, for- do tranſport the enemy, in caſe he ſhould offer to 
| would purſue or coaſt him. Then haſted he away toward 
> army; Rome, ſtaying no longer in any one place than 
leifure he needs muſt. Yet found he the bridges over Liris 
ere Was broken down by the people of Fregelle z which, as 
| it ſtopped him a little on his way, ſo it made him 
aginiai. the more grievouſly to ſpoil their lands whilſt the 
) with Wi bridges were in mending. The nearer that he drew 
his de- to Rome, the greater waſte he made: his Numidians 


running before him, driving the country, and kill- 
ng or taking multitudes of all ſorts and ages, that 
fled out of all parts round about. The meſſengers 
of theſe news came apace, one after. another, into 
the city; ſome few bringing true advertiſements, 
but the moſt of them reporting the conceits of their 
own fear. All the ſtreets and temples in Rome 
were peſtered with women, crying, and pray- 
ing, and rubbing the altars with their hair, 
cauſe they could do none other good. The 
ſenators were all in the great market, or place 
of aſſembly ; ready to give their advice, if it 
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there, until his victuals were all ſpent, 
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were aſked, or to take directions given by the ma- 


giſtrates. All places of moſt importance were ſtuffed 


with ſoldiers : it being uncertain, upon which part 
Hannibal would fall. In the midſt of this trepida- 
tion, there came news, that 9, Fulvius, with part 
of the army from Capua, was haſting to the defence 
of the city. The office of a proconſul did expire, at 
his return home, and entry into the gates of Rome. 
Wherefore, that Fulvius might loſe nothing by 
coming into the city in time of ſuch need, an act 
was paſſed, that he ſhould have equal power with 
the conſuls, during his abode there. He and Han- 
nibal arrived at Rome, one ſoon after another: Fu- 
vius having been long held occupied in paſſing o- 
ver Yulturnus ;' and Hannibal receiving impedi- 
ment in his journey, as much as the country was 
able to give. The conſuls, and Fulvius, incam 
ed without the gates of Rome ; attending the Car- 
thaginian. Thither they called the ſenate : and as 
the danger grew nearer and greater; ſo took they 
more careful and eſpecial order, againſt all occur- 
rences. 
en, three miles from the town: whence he advanced 
with two thouſand horſe, and rode along a great 
way under the walls; viewing the ſite thereof, and 
conſidering how he might beſt approach it. But he 
either went, or (as the Roman ſtory faith) was dri- 
ven away, without doing, or receiving any hurt. 
Many tumults roſe in this while among the people; 
but were ſuppreſſed by the care and diligence of the 
ſenators. Above the reſt, one accident was both 
troubleſome, and not without peril. Of Numidi- 
ans that had ſhifted ſide, and fallen (upon ſome diſ- 
pleaſures) from Hannibal to the Romans, there were 
ſome twelve hundred then in Rome which were 
appointed by the conſuls, to paſs through the 
town, from the mount Aventine, to the gate Cu]- 
lina, where it was thought that their ſervice might 
be uſeful, among broken ways, and garden-walls 
lying in the ſuburbs. The faces of theſe men, and 
their furniture, wherein they differed not from the 
followers of Hannibal, bred ſuch miſtaking, as 
caufed a great uproar among the people : all cry- 
ing out, that Aventine was taken, and the enemy 
gotten within the walls. The noiſe was ſuch, that 
men could not be informed of the -truth: and the 
ſtreets were ſo full of cattel, and huſbandmen, 
which were fled thither out of the villages adjoin- 
ing, that the paſſage was ſtop'd up; and the poor 
Numidians pitifully beaten from the houſe-tops, 
with ſtones and other weapons that came next to 
hand, by the deſperate multitude, that would have 
run out of the gates, had it not been certain who 
lay under the walls, To remedy the like inconve- 
niencies, it was ordained, That all which had been 
diftators, conſuls, or cenſors, ſhould have authority 
as magiſtrates, till the enemy departed. The day 
following, Hannibal paſſed over Anien, and pre- 
ſented battel to the Romans, who did not wiſely if 
they undertook it, It is ſaid, that a terrible ſhow-_ 
er of rain, cauſed both Romans and Cp 
to return into their feveral camps: and that 
this happened two days together, the weather 
breaking up, and clearing, as ſoon as they were 
departed aſunder. Certain it is, that Hannibal, 
who had brought along with him no more 
than ten days proviſion, could not endure to ſtay 
In which 
regard, the Romans, if they ſuffered him to waſte 
his time and proviſions, knowing that he could not 


abide there long, did as became well adviſed men: 


if they offered to fight with him, and either had 
the better, or were parted (as is ſaid) by ſome ac- 
cident of weather; the commendations muſt be 

given 


Hannibal came to the river Anio or Ani- 


| 


given to cheir fortune; The terror of HaunibaPs 
coming to the city, how great ſoever it was at 
the firſt, yet, after ſome leiſure, and better notice 
taken of his-forces, which appeared leſs than the 


firſt apprehenſion had formed them, was much and 
ſoon abated. Hereunto it helped well, that at the 


fame time the ſupply appointed for Spain, after 


the death of the two Scipio's, was ſent out of the 
town, and went forth at the gate, whilſt one Car- 
vhaginian lay before another. In all Panick ter- 
rors, as they are called, whereof there is either no 
cauſe known, or no cauſe anſwerable to the great- 
neſs of the ſudden conſternation, it is a good re- 
medy, to do ſomewhat quite contrary to that which 
the danger would require; were it ſuch, as men 
have faſhioned it in their amazed conceits. Thus 
did Alexander Cauſe his ſoldiers to diſarm them- 
ſelves, when they were all on a ſudden in a great 
fear of they knew not what. And thus did Clear- 
chus pacify a fooliſh uproar in his army, by pro- 
claiming a reward unto him, that could tell who 
had ſent the als into the camp. But in this pre- 
ſent example of the Romans, appears withal a great 
magnanimity : whereby they ſuſtained their reputa- 
tion, and augmented 1t no leſs, than by this bold 
attempt of Hannibal it might ſeem to have been di- 
miniſhed. Neither could they more finely have 
checked the glorious conceits of their enemies, and 
taken away the diſgrace of that fear, which cloud- 
ed their valour at his firſt coming, than by making 
ſuch demonſtrations, when once they had recover- 
ed ſpirit, how little they eſteemed him. To this 
purpoſe therefore that very piece of ground, on 
which the Carthaginian lay incamped, was fold in 
Rome and fold it was nothing under the value, 
but at as good a rate, as if it had been in time of 
ce. This indignity coming to his ear, incenſed 
Hannibal fo much, that he made port-fale of the 
filver-ſmiths ſhops, which were near about the 
market or common place in Rome, as if his own 
title to the houſes within the town were no wit 
worſe than any Roman citizens could be unto that 
piece of ground, whereon he raiſed his tent. But 
this counter- practice was nothing worth. The Ko- 
mans did ſeck to maniteſt that aſſurance which they 
juſtly had conceived z Hannibal, to make ſhew 
of continuing, in an hope, which was already paſt. 
His victuals were almoſt ſpent : and of thoſe ends 
that he had propoſed unto himſelf, this journey had 
brought forth none other, than the fame of his 
much daring. Wherefore he broke up his camp : 
and doing what ſpoil he could in the Roman terri- 
tory, without ſparing religious places, wherein 
wealth was to be gotten, he paſſed like a tempeſt 
over the country; and ran toward the eaſtern ſea 
ſo faſt, that he had almoſt taken the city of Rhe- 
gium before his arrival was feared or ſuſpected. As 
for Capua, he gave it loſt : and is likely to have 
curſed the whole faction of Hanno, which thus diſ- 
abled him to relieve that fair city, ſince he had 
no other way to vent his grief. 

O, Fuluius returning back to Capua, made pro- 
clamation a-new, that whoſo would yield, before a 
certain day, might ſafely do it. This, and the 
very return of Fulvius, without any more appear- 
ance of Hannibal, gave the Capuans to underſtand, 
that they were abandoned, and their caſe deſpe- 
rate. To truſt the Roman pardon proclaimed, e- 
very man's conſcience of his own evil deſerts, told 
him, that it was a vanity: and ſome faint hope 
was given by Hanno and Boſtar, captains of the 
Caribaginian garriſon within the town, that Hanni- 
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found how to convey 
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bal ſhould come again, if means could Only be 
ſuch letters unto him, 4, 
they would write. The carriage of the letters wa, 
undertaken by ſome Numidians ; who running, 4, 
fugitives, out of the town, into the Romas camp 
waited fit opportunity to make an eſcape tlience 
with their packets. But it happened, ere they could 
convey themſelves away, that one of them was de. 
tected by an harlot following him out of the town; 
and the letters of Boſfar and Hanno were taken 
and opened, containing a vehement intreaty yn. 
to Hannibal, that he would not thus forſake the 
Capuans, and them. For (faid they) we came not 
hither to make war againſt Rhegium and Taremum, 
but againſt the Romans whoſe legions whereſvever 
they lie, there alſo ſhould the Cathaginian army be 
ready to attend them; and by taking of ſuch 
courſe, have we gotten thoſe victories at” Trebia, 
Thraſymene, and Cannæ. In fine, they befought 
him, that he would not diſhonour himſelf, and be. 
tray them to their enemies, by turning another 
way; as if it were his only care, that the city 
ſhould not be taken in his full view : promiſing 
to make a deſperate fally, if he would once more 
adventure to fa upon the Roman camp. Such were 
the hopes of Boſtar and his fellow. But Hannibal 
had already done his beſt : and now began to faint 
under the burden of that war, wherein (as aſter- 
wards he protefted) he was vanquiſhed by Haun, 
and his partifans in the Carthaginian ſenate, rather 
than by any force of Rome. It may well be, as 
a thing incident in like cafes, that ſome of thoſe 
which were befieged in Capua, had been fent over 
by the Hannonians, to obſerve the doings of Han. 
nibal, and to check his proceedings. If this were 
ſo, juſtly might they curſe their own malice, which 
had caſt them into this remedileſs neceſſity. How- 
ſoever it were, the letters directed unto Hannibal, 
fell (as is ſhewed) into the Roman proconluls 
hands; who cutting off the hands of all ſuch coun- 
terfeit fugitives, as carried ſuch meſſages, whip'd 
them back into the town. This miſerable ſpecta- 
cle broke the hearts of the Campans : fo that the 
multitude crying out upon the ſenate, with mem 
cing terms, cauſed * 8 to aſſemble, and conſult 
about the yielding up of Capua unto the Romans. 
The braveſt of the ſenators, and ſuch as a few yea 


ſince had been moſt forward in joining with Har 

nibal, underſtood well enough whereunto the mat. ˖ 
ter tended. Wherefore one of them invited the reſt t 
home to ſupper; telling them, that when they had h 
made good chear, he would drink to them ſuch an r 
health, as ſhould ſet them free from that cruel re- n 
venge, which the enemy ſought upon their bodies. d 
About ſeven and twenty of the ſenators there wer, WW i: 
that liking well of this motion, ended their lives ne 
together, by drinking poiſon. All the reſt, ho Wc. 


ping for more mercy than they had deſerved, yield. 
ed {imply to diſcretion. So one of the town-gatss 
was ſet open: whereat a Roman legion, with fone 
other companies, entring, diſarmed the citizen, 
apprehended the Cartbaginian garriſon, and com 
manded all the ſenators of Capua to go forth ino 
the Roman camp. At their coming thither, the pio 
conſuls laid irons upon them all, and, 'ccommanding 
them to tell what ſtore of gold and ſilver they hal 
at home, ſent them into fafe cuſtody ; ſome ! 
Cales, others to Theanum. Touching, the genen 
multitude : they were reſerved unto the difcret 
of the ſenate 3 yet ſo hardly uſed by Fulvius int 
mean while, that they had little cauſe of hope © 
comfort in this adverſity. Ap. Claudius was broug! 


evel 
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even to _ 
by | rr Mas having loved them well in for- 
mer times, and having given his daughter in mar- 
riage to that Pacuvius, of whom we ſpake before. 
But this facility of his colleague, made Fulvius the 
more haſty in taking vengeance : _ for fear, leſt up- 
on the like reſpects, the Roman ſenate might prove 
more gentle, than he thought behovetul to the com- 
mon ſafety, and honour of their ſtate. Wherefore 
he took the pains, to ride by night unto Theanum, 
and from thence to Cales : where he cauſed all the 
Campan priſoners to ſuffer death; binding them to 
ſtakes, and ſcourging them firſt a good while with 
rods ; after which he ſtruck off their heads, 

This terrible example of vengeance, which the 
Carthaginians could not hinder, made all towns of 
ſtah the leſs apt to follow the vain hope of the 
Campans : and bred a general inclination, to return 
upon good conditions to the Roman ſide. The 
Atellans, Calatines, and Sabatines, people of the 
Campans, that in the former change had followed 
the fortune of Capua, made alſo now the like ſub- 
miſſion, for very fear, and want of ability to re- 
fiſt, They were therefore uſed with the like ri- 
gor, by Fulvins - who dealt ſo extreamly with 
them all, that he brought them into deſperation. 
Wherefore ſome of their young gentlemen, burn- 
ing with fire of revenge, got into Rowe where 
they found means by night-time, to ſet on fire fo 
many houſes, that a great part of the city was 
like to have been conſumed. The beginning of 
the fire in divers places at once, argued that 
it was no caſualty. Wherefore liberty was pro- 
claimed upon any ſlave, and other ſufficient re- 


h ward unto any freeman, that ſhould diſcover who 
Z thoſe incendiaries were. Thus all came out: and 
l, the Campans, being detected by a ſlave of their 
owa (to whom, above his liberty promiſed, was 
given about the ſum of an hundred marks) had 
de puniſhment anſwerable to their deſerts. Ful- 
in e hereby being more and more incenſed a- 
de gainſt this wretched people, held them in a man- 
* a ner as priſoners within their walls: and this ex- 
fult teme ſeverity cauſed them at length to become 
a. uppliants unto the Roman ſenate ; that ſome peri- 
ears od might be ſet unto their miſeries. That, where- 
Ian. upon the ſenators reſolved in the end, was worſe 
mit. than all that which they had ſuffered before. Only 
reſt two poor women in Capua (of which one - had 
had been an harlot) were found not guilty of the late 
h an revellion, The reſt were, ſome of them, with 


W their wives and children, fold for ſlaves, and 
dleir goods confiſcated ; others laid in priſon, 
nnd reſerved to further deliberation : but the ge- 
W-crality of them, commanded to depart out of 
Campania by a certain day; and confined unto ſe- 
al places, as beſt liked the angry victors. As 
r the town of Capua, it was ſuffered to ſtand, 
in regard of the beauty and commodious ſite : but 
corporation, or form of polity, was allowed 
be therein : only a Roman provoſt was eve 
er ſent, to govern over thoſe that ſhould inha- 
Feu, and to do juſtice, This was the greateſt 
and moſt important, hitherto done by the 
eople of Rome, after many great loſſes in the pre- 
at war, After this, the glory of Hannibal be- 
an to ſhine with a more dim light than before: 
soll being far ſpent : and that which ſhould 
: 8 revived his flame, being unfortunately ſhed ; 


hall be told in place convenient. 
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point of death, by the wound which le 
received: yet was he not inexorable to 
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Humm the Carthaginians, making a party in Sardinia, 
and Sicily, held war againſt the Romans in thoſe 


iſlands ; and were overcome. 
\ V H ILS T things paſſed thus in ah, the 
commotions raiſed in Sardinia and Sicily by 
the Carthaginians and their friends, were brought 
to a quiet and happy end, by the induſtrious va- 
lour of the Romans. The Sardinian rebellion was 
. great and ſudden : above thirty thouſand being up 
in arms, ere the Roman forces could arrive there 
to ſuppreſs it. One Harſicoras, with his ſon Hio- 
ſus, mighty men in that iſland, were the ring- 
leaders; being incited by Hanno, a Carthaginian, 
that promiſed the aſſiſtance of his country. Neither 
were the Cartbaginians in this enterpriſe ſo care- 
leſs, as in the reſt of their main undertakings, a- 
bout the ſame time. Yet it had been better, if their 
care had been directed unto the proſecution of that 
main buſineſs in Italy; whereon this, and all o- 
ther hopes depended. For it would have ſufficed, 
if they could have hindred the Romans from ſend- 
ing an army into Sardinia. Harficoras, with his 
followers, might well enough have ſerved to drive 
out Q. Mutius, the pretor ; who lay ſick in the 
province; and not more weak in his own body, 
than in his train. But whilſt they ſought revenge 
of that particular injury, whereof the ſenſe was moſt 
grievous: they neglected the opportunity of re- 
quiting thoſe that had done them wrong, and of 
the ſecuring themſelves from all injuries in the fu- 
ture. Their fortune alſo in this enterpriſe was ſuch, 
as may ſeem to have diſcouraged them from being 
at the like charge, in caſes of more importance. 
For whereas they ſent over Aſdrubal, ſurnamed 
the bald, with a competent fleet and army; aſſiſt- 
ed in this expedition by Hanno, the author of the 
rebellion, and by Mago, a gentleman of the Barchine 
houſe, and near kinſman to Hannibal it fo fell 
out, that the whole fleet, by extremity of foul wea- 
ther, was caſt upon the Baleares ; fo beaten, and 
in ſuch evil plight, that the Sardinians had even 
ſpent their hearts, and were in a manner quite van- 
quiſhed, ere theſe their friends could arrive to ſuc- 
cour them. 


Titus Manlius was ſent from Rome with two and 
twen 


ty thouſand foot, and twelve hundred horſe, to 
ſettle the eſtate of that iſland, which he had taken 
in, and annexed unto the Roman dominion, lon 
before this, in his conſulſhip. It was a laudable 
cuſtom of the Romans, to preſerve and uphold in 
their ſeveral provinces, the greatneſs and reputation 
of thoſe men, and their families, by whom each 
province had been firſt ſubdued unto their empire. 
It any injury were done unto the provincials ; if 
any grace were to be obtained from the ſenate ; 
or whatſoever accident required the aſſiſtance of a 
patron : the firſt conqueror, and his race after him, 
were the moſt ready and beſt approved means, to 
procure the benefit of the people ſubdued. Hereby 
the Romans held very ſure intelligence in eve 
province, and had always in readineſs fit men to 
reclaim their ſubjects, if they fell into any fuch 
diſorder, as would otherwiſe have required a 
greater charge and trouble. The coming of Man- 
lius retained in obedience all that were not already 
broken too far out. Yet was Har ſicoras ſo ſtrong 
in field, that Manlius was compelled to arm his 
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mariners: without whom he could not have made 
up that number of two and twenty thouſand, where- 
of we have ſpoken before: He landed at Calaris, 
or Carallis : where mooring his ſhips, he paſled 
up into the country, and ſought out the enemy. 


Hyoſftus, the ſon of Harſicoras, had then the com- 


mand of the Sardinian army left unto him by his 
father, who was gone abroad into the country, to 
draw in more friends to their fide. This young 
gentleman would needs adventure to get honour, by 
giving batte] to the Romans at his own diſcretion, 
So he raſhly adventured to fight with an old ſol- 
dier : by whom he received a terrible overthrow 3 
and loſt in one day above thirty thouſand of his 
followers. Hyoſtus himſelf, with the reſt of his 
broken troops, got into Cornus, the chief town of 
the iſland: whither Manlius purſued them. Very 
ſoon after this defeature came Aſarubal with his 
Carthaginians : too late to win all Sardinia, in 
ſuch haſte as he might have done, if the tempeſt had 
not hindred his voyage; yet ſoon enough, and 
ſtrong enough to ſave the town of Cornus, and to 
put a new ſpirit into the rebels. Manlius hereup- 
on withdrew himſelf back to Calaris : where he 
had not ſtayed long, ere the Sardinians (ſuch of 
them as adhered to the Roman party) craved his 
aſſiſtance ; their country being waſted by the Car- 
thaginians, and the rebels, with whom they had re- 
fuſed to join. This drew Manlius forth of Cala- 
ris : where if he had ſtayed a little longer, A/aru- 
bal would hawe ſought him out with ſome blemiſh 
to his reputation. But the fame of Aſdrubal and his 
company, appears to have been greater than was 
their ſtrength. For, after ſome trial made of them 
in a few ſkirmiſhes, Manlius adventured all to the 
hazard of a battel : wherein he flew twelve thou- 
ſand of the enemies; and took of the Sardinians 
and Carthaginians three thouſand. Four hours the 
battel laſted : and victory at length fell to the Ro- 
mans, by the flight of the iſlanders ; whoſe cou- 
rage had been broken in their unproſperous fight 
not many days before. The death of young Hyo- 
us, and of his father Har/icoras, that flew himſelf 
for grief, together with the, captivity of Aſarubal 
himſelf, with Mago and Hanno, the Carthagini- 
ans; made the victory the more famous. The 
vanquiſhed army fled into Cornus : whither Man- 
lius followed them; and in ſhort ſpace won the 
the town. All other cities of the iſle that had re- 
belled, followed the example of Cornus, and yield- 
ed unto the Roman who impoſing upon them 
ſuch increaſe of tribute, or other puniſhment, as 
beſt ſorted with the nature of their ſeveral offences, 
or their ability to pay, returned back to Calaris 
with a great booty, and from thence to Rome; 
leaving Sardinia in quiet. 

The war in Sicily was of greater length, and e- 
very way more burdenſome to Rome : as alſo the 
victory brought more honour and profit; for that 
the Romans became thereby not only ſavers of their 
own, as in Sardinia, but lords of the whole coun- 
try, by annexing the city and dominion of Syra- 
cuſe, to that which they enjoyed before. Soon at- 
ter the battel of Cannæ, the old king of Syracuſe 
died: who had centinued long a ſtedfaſt friend un- 
to the Romans; and greatly relieved them in this 
preſent war. He left his kingdom to Hieronymus, 
his grand- child, that was about fifteen years of age; 
Gelo, his ſon, that ſhould have been his heir, be- 
ing dead before. To this young king his ſucceſ- 
for, Hiero appointed fifteen tutors ; of which the 
principal were Andronodorus, Zoilus, and mon” 
Zius ;; who had married his daughters, or the daugh- 
ters of Gelo. The reſt were ſuch, as he judged 
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moſt likely to preſerve the kingdom, 
art, whereby himſelf had gotten, and 91 


gave himſelf wholly over to his pleaſures: or ic 


like in Hiero, or in Gelo, his ſon. But much more 


Ok V. 


it. But within a little while, Andronodorus, Wax 
ing weary of ſo many coadjutors, began to com. 
mend the ſufficiency of the young prince, as ex 
traordinary in one of his years: and faid, that he 
was able to rule the kingdom without hel 
any protector. Thus by giving over his 
charge, he cauſed others to do the like: hop 

thereby to get the king wholly into his. hands 
which came to paſs in a ſort as he defired, For 
Hieronymus, laying aſide all care of government 


OWn 


he had any regard for his royal dignity, it was 
only in matter of exterior ſhew, as wearing a di. 
adem with ornaments of purple, and being at. 
tended by an armed guard, Hereby he offendeg 
the eyes of his people, that had never ſeen the 


he offended them, when by his inſolent behayi. 
our, ſuitable to his outward pomp, he gave proof, 
that, in courſe of life; he would revive the me. 
mory of tyrants dead long fince, from whom he 
took the pattern of his habit. He grew proud, 
luſtful, cruel, and dangerous to all that were a. 
bout him: ſo that ſuch of his late tutors as could 
eſcape him by flight, were glad to live in baniſh. 
ment : the reſt, being moſt of them put to death 
by the tyrant ; many of them dying by their 
own hands, to avoid the danger of his diſpleaſure, 
that ſeemed worſe than death it ſelf, Only 4x. 
dronodorus, Zotlus, and one Thraſo, continued in 
grace with him, and were his counſelors, but 
not of his cabinet. Theſe, howſoever they a- 
greed in other points, were at ſome diſſenſion a. 
bout that main point, of adhering, either to the 
Romans, or to the Carthaginians. The two former 
of them, were wholly for the king's pleaſures, 
which was ſet on change: but Thraſo, having 
more regard for his honour and profit, was very 
earneſt to continue the amity with Rome. Whilſt 
as yet 1t remained ſomewhat doubtful, which way 
the king would incline; a conſpiracy againſt hs 
perſon, was detected by a groom of his ; to 
whom one Theodorus had broken the matter. The- 
odorus hereupon was apprehended, arid torment- 
ed; thereby to wring out of him the whole prac 
tice, and the names of the undertakers. Long it 
was ere he would ſpeak any thing : but yielding 
(as it ſeemed) in the end, unto the extremity 
the torture; he confeſſed, that he had been ſet 
on by Thraſo ; whom he impeached of the tres 
ſon, together with many more, that were near in 
love or place unto Hieronymus. All theſe there 
fore were put to death, being innocent of the 
crime wherewith they were charged. But the 
that were indeed the conſpirators; walked bold) 
in the ſtreets, and never ſhrunk for the matter: 
aſſuring themſelves, that the reſolution of The 
dorus would yield to no extremity. Thus the 
all eſcaped, and ſoon after found means to e 
cute their purpoſe. The king himſelf, when 
Thraſo was taken out of the way, quickly red 
ved upon ſiding with the Carthaginians 3 W 
he was very inclinable before. Young men, wit 
firſt they grow maſters of themſelves, love to {etl 
wiſer than their fathers, by taking different courls 
And the liberality of Hiero to the Romans, in tif 
great neceſſity, had of late been fuch, as might has 
been termed exceſſive, were it not in regard of 
providence, wherein he took order for his 0 
eſtate, that depended upon theirs. But the you? 
nephew, taking little heed of dangers far off, f 
garded only the things preſent ; the ns . 
| O. 
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Rom” *-þ money that his grandfather had laid ont in 


ſhoulder up a falling houſe, Wherefore he 
2 wich Hannibal, who readily entered into ood 
correſpondence with him 3 that was maintain by 
Hippocrates and Epicides, Carthaginians born, but 
ad-children of a baniſhed Hracuſian. Theſe 
drew into ſuch favour with Hieronymus, that they 
drew him whither they liſted. So that when Ap- 
ius Claudius, the Roman pretor, hearing what was 
towards, made a motion of renewing the confede- 
racy between the people of Rome and the king of 
Syracuſe, his meſſengers were diſmiſſed with an 
open ſcoff. For Hieronymus would needs have them 
tell him the order of the fight at Cannæ, that he 
might thereby learn how to accommodate himſelf: 
faying, that he could hardly believe the Cartha- 

| »inians 3 ſo wonderful was the victory, as they re- 
buran i. Having thus diſmiſſed the Rowanz, he 
. ambaſſadors to Carthage, where he concluded a 
league: with condition, at firſt, that a great part of 
che iſland ſhould be annexed to his dominion; but 
afterwards, that he ſhould reign over all Sicily, and 
the Carthaginians reſt ſatisfied with what they could 
get in /taly. At theſe doings Ap. Claudius did not 
greatly ſtir partly for the indignities that were of- 
fered; partly for that it behoved not the Romans to 
entertain more quarrels than were enforced upon 
them by neceſſity ; and partly (as may ſeem) for 
that the reputation both of himſelf, and of his city, 
had received ſuch blemiſh by that which happened un- 


to him in his journey, as much diſcountenanced him 
t when he came into Sicily, and forbade him to look 
1 big. The money that Hiero had beſtowed formerly 
= upon the Romans, wherewith to relieve them in their 
E neceſſity, this Appius was to carry back unto him; 
r it being refuſed by the Roman ſenate with greater 
5 bravery than their preſent fortune would allow. But 
2 inſtead of returning the money with thanks, as he 
ry had been directed, and as it had been noiſed abroad 
It that he ſhould do; the war againſt Philip, king of 
aj Macedon (whereof we have ſpoken before) com- 
us pelled the Romans to lay aſide their vain-glory, and 
to ſend word after him, that he ſhould conſign that 
he- money over to Marcus Yalerius ; of whoſe voyage 
nt- into Greece, the city had not otherwiſe wherewith to 
20. bear the charge. This was done accordingly, and 
> it hereby Claudius (which name, in the whole continu- 
ing ance of that family, is taxed with pride) his errand 
7 of was changed, from a glorious oſtentation of the Ro- 
{et man magnanimity, into ſuch a pitiful tune of thankſ- 
ret- giving, as muſt needs have bred ſorrow and com- 
rin miſeration, in ſo true a friend as Hiero; or, if it 
\ere- were delivered after his death, matter of paſtime 
the and ſcorn, in Hieronymus, the new king. 
they But whilſt Hieronymus was more deſirous of war, 
dl than well reſolved how to begin it; his own death 
tier: changed the form of things, and bred a great inno- 
Ther vation in the ſtate of Syracuſe, which thereby might 
they have proſpered more than ever, had it been wiſely 


governed. Hippocrates and Epicides, of whom we 
ſpoke before, were ſent about the country with two 
thouſand men, to ſollicit the towns, and perſwade 
them to ſhake off their obedience to the Romans. 
The king himſelf, with an army of fifteen thou- 
land horſe and foot, went to Leontium, a city of 
his own dominion, hoping that the fame of his pre- 
paration would make the whole iſland fall to him in 


conſpirators took him on the ſudden, as he was paſ- 
ing through a narrow ſtreet ; and, ruſhing between 


him and his guard, {truck him dead. Forthwith 
liberty was proclaimed, and the ſound of that word 
lo joyfully anſwered by the Leontines, that the guard 
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the prevalent fortunes of Carthage; and 


all haſte, and accept him for ſoveraign. There the 


| 
of Meromymus had little courage to revenge their 
maſter's death. Yet for fear of the worſt, a great 
largeſs was promiſed unto the ſoldiers, with rewards 
unto their captains z which wrought ſo effectually, 
that when many wicked acts of the murdered king 
were reckoned up, the army, as in deteſtation of his 
bad life, ſuffered his carcaſe to lie unburied. Theſe 
news ran quickly to Syracuſe, whither ſome of the 
conſpirators, taking alſo of the king's horſes, poſted 
away, to ſignify all that had paſſed, to ſtir up the peo- 
ple to liberty, and to prevent Andronodorus, if he or 
his fellows would make offer to uſurp a tyranny. 
The Syracuſians hereupon preſently took arms, and 
made themſelves maſters of their own city. Andro- 
nodorus, on the other fide, fortified the palace and 
the iſland ; being yet uncertain what to do, between 
deſire of making himſelf a ſoveraign lord, and fear 
of ſuffering puniſhment as a tyrant, if his enterprize 
miſcarried. His wife Demarata, that was the daugh- 
ter of Hiero, cheriſhed him in his hopes, putting 
him in mind of that well-known proverb which 
Dionyſius had uſed ; That a tyrant ſhould keep his 
place, till he were haled out of it by the heels, and 
not ride away from it on horſe-back. But fear, and 
better counſel prevailed ſo far, that Andronodorus, 
having ſlept upon the matter, diſſembled his affec- 
tions, and deferred his hope unto better opportunity. 
The next day he came forth, and made a ſpeech unto 
the people, telling them, that he was glad to ſee how 
prudently they behaved themſelves in fo great a 
change; that he had ſtood in fear, leſt they would not 
havecontained themſelves within bounds of diſcretion, 
but rather have ſought to murder all, without diffe- 
rence, that any-way belonged to the tyrant ; and 
that ſince he beheld their orderly proceeding, and 
their care not to raviſh their liberty perforce, but 
to wed it unto them for ever; he was willingly come 
to them forth of his ſtrength, and ſurrendered up the 
charge committed unto him, by one that had been 
an evil maſter both to him and them. Hereupon 
great joy was made, and pretors choſen (as in former 
times) to govern the city; of which Andronodorus 
was one, and the chief. But ſuch was his deſire of ſo- 
veraignty, and ſo vehement were the inſtigations of 


his wife, that ſhortly he began to practiſe with Hip- 


pocrates, Epicides, and other captains of the merce- 
naries; hoping to make himſelf ſtrong by their 
help, that were leaſt pleaſed with the change. Hip- 
pocrates and Epicides had been with the Hracuſian 
pretors, and told them, that, being ſent from Han- 
nibal to Hieronymus, they, according to inſtructions 
of their captain, had done him, whilſt he lived, what 
ſervice they could; and that now they were deſirous 
to return home. They requeſted therefore that they 
might be friendly diſmiſſed, and with a convoy, that 
might keep them from falling into the hands of the 
Romans, and ſet them ſafe at Locri. This was 
eaſily granted, both for that the Syracuſian magi- 
ſtrates were well contented to earn thanks of Hanni- 
bal with ſuch a little courteſy; and for that they 
thought it expedient to rid their town quickly of 
this troubleſome couple, which were good ſoldiers, 
and gracious with the army, but otherwiſe lewd 
men. It was not the deſire of theſe two Sicilians to 
be gone ſo haſtily as they made ſhew ; they were 
more mindful of the buſineſs for which Hannibal 
had ſent them. Wherefore they inſinuated them- 
ſelves into the boſoms of ſuch as were moſt likely 
to fill the army with tumult, eſpecially of the Ro- 
man fugitives, and thoſe that had cauſe to miſtruſt 
what ſhould become of themſelves, when the Romans 
and Syracuſians were come to agreement, Such in- 
ſtruments as theſe Andronodorus had great need of; 
as alſo of many other, to help him in his dangerous 
attempt. 
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they had done whilſt Hieronymus lived, as by his 
authority; and now ſince attempted, in ſeeking to 
uſurp the tyranny themſelves. It was alſo declared, 
that the daughters of Hiero and Gelo were acceſſary 
to this dangerous treaſon; and that the unquiet ſpi- 
rits of theſe women would never ceaſe to work, un- 
til they had recovered thoſe royal ornaments, and 
ſoveraign power, whereof their family was now diſ- 
poſſeſſed. Theſe daughters therefore of Hiero and 
Gelo were alſo condemned to die, and executioners 
preſently ſent by the enraged people to take away 
their lives. Demarata and Harmonia had perhaps 
deſerved this heavy ſentence; but Heraclea, the 
daughter of Hiero, and wife of Soſippus, being al- 
together innocent, was murdered, together with her 
two young daughters, in the haſty execution of this 
raſh judgment. Her huſband So/ippus, was a lover 
of the common-wealth, and in that reſpect ſo hated 
by Hieronymus, that being ſent ambaſſador to king 
Ptolemy, &c. he durſt not return home, but ſtayed 
in Egypt, as a baniſhed man. This conſideration, 
when it was too late, together with ſome pitiful 
accidents accompanying the ſlaughter, ſo affect- 
ed the multitude, that (pardoning themſelves) all 
cried out upon the authors of ſo foul a butchery. 
Being thus incenſed againſt the ſenate, and knowing 
not otherwiſe how to ſatisfy their anger, they called 
for an election of new pretors, in the room of Andro- 


nodarus and Themiſtius, that were lately ſlain 3 mean- 


ing to ſubſtitute ſuch in their places, as the ſenators 
ſhould have little cauſe to like. At the election 
were preſent a great rout, not only of the poorer 
citizens, but of ſoldiers that preſſed into the throng, 
One of theſe named Epicides pretor; another 
named Hippocrates : and the leſs that the old pre- 
tors and ſenators approved this nomination, the 
more eager was the multitude ; and, by a general 
cry, forced them to be accepted. Theſe, being 
made pretors, did what they could to hinder the 
agreement that was in hand between the Syracuſians 
and the Romans. But having ſtriven in vain, and 
ſeeing that the people ſtood in fear of Ap. Claudius, 
and of Marcellus, that was lately come into SFicily, 
they gave way unto the time, and ſuffered the old 
league of Hiero to be re- confirmed; which after- 
wards they purpoſed to diſſolve by practice. The 
Leontines had ſome need of a garriſon, and to them 
was ſent Hippocrates the pretor, attended by ſuch 

itives and mercenary ſoldiers as were moſt bur- 
denſome to Syracuſe. Thither when he came, he 
began to do many acts of hoſtility againſt the Ro- 
mans : firſt in ſecret, afterwards more openly and 
boldly. Marcellus, rightly underſtanding the pur- 
poſe of theſe two brethren, ſent word unto the Syra- 
cuſians, that they had already broken the league; 
and that the peace would never be kept ſincerely, 
until this turbulent pair of brethren were expelled 
the iſland. Epicides, fearing to bear the blame of 


his brother's proceedings, and more deſirous to ſet 


forward the war, than to excule any breach of peace, 
went himſelf unto the Leontines, whom he perſwaded 


to rebel againſt the Syracuſians. For he ſaid, that 


ſince they had all of late ſerved one maſter, there 
was little reaſon why the Leontines ſhould not be 


enfranchiſed by his death, as well as the Syracu- 


of firſt proclaimed, Wherefore, ſince. they of Hr. 


, 


ſince in their ſtreets the tyrant was ſlain, and li 


cuſe were not contented to enjoy the freedom 


chaſed among the Leontines, but thought it 900d 


reaſon that they ſhould bear dominion over thoſe 
that had broken the chain, wherewith the one ang 


the other were bound; his advice was, that ſuch 


their arrogancy ſhould be checked betimes, ere 
it could get any colour of right by preſcripti 
on. Hereunto occaſion was given by one art. 
cle of the league made of late by the Romans and 
Syracufians. For it was agreed, That all which had 
been ſubjeft to Hiero and Hieronymus, ſhould hence. 
forth be vaſſals unto the ſtate of Syracuſe. Apaing 
this article, if the Leontines would take exception, 
and thereby challenge their own due; Epicides told 
them, that in this novelty of change, they had fit 
opportunity to recover the freedom which their fa. 
thers had loſt not many ages before. Neither waz 
it unreaſonable which this crafty Carthaginian pro- 
pounded, if the Leontines had been ſubdued by the 
ſame hand which took liberty from the Syracuſians. 
But ſeeing they had long fince yielded unto Fra- 
cuſe, and been ſubject unto that city, by what form 
ſoever it was governed, this claim of liberty was ra- 
ther ſeaſonable than juſt. Nevertheleſs, the motion 
of Epicides was highly approved; inſomuch that 
when meſſengers came ſoon after from Syracuſe, to 
rebuke the Leontines for that which they had: done 
againſt the Romans, and to denounce unto Hippo- 
crates and Epicides, that they ſhould get them gone 
either to Locri, or Whither elſe they liſted, fo that 
they ſtayed not in Sicily; word was returned, that 
they of Leontium had not requeſted the S'yracuſfians 
to make any bargains for them with the Romans, nor 
thought themſelves bound to obſerve the covenants, 
which others, without warrant, had made in their 
names. This peremptory anſwer was forthwith re- 
ported unto Marcellus by the Syracuſians, who of- 
fered him their aſſiſtance in doing juſtice upon the 
Leontines, their rebels; with condition that when 
the town was taken, it might be theirs again. Mar- 
cellus required no better ſatisfaction, but forthwith 
took the buſineſs in hand, which he diſpatched in 
one day. At the firſt aſſault, Leontium was taken: 
all, fave the caſtle, whereinto Hippocrates and Epi- 
cides fled z and, ſtealing thence away by night, con- 
veyed themſelves into the town of Herbeſus. The 
firſt thing that Marcellus did, when he had won the 
town, was the ſame which other Roman captains 
uſed after victory; to ſeek out the fugitive Roman 
ſlaves and renegadoes, whom he cauſed all to die: 
the reſt, both of the townſmen and ſoldiers, he took 
to mercy ; forbearing alſo to ſtrip or ſpoil them. 
But the fame of his doings was bruited after a con- 
trary ſort. It was ſaid, that he had ſlain man, wo- 
man and child, and put the town to ſack, Theſe 
news met the Hyracuſian army upon the way, as it 
was going to join with Marcellus, who had ended 
his buſineſs before. About eight thouſand mercena- 
ries there were that had been ſent out of Syracuſ, 
under S$9fis and Dinomenes, two of the pretors, to 
ſerve againſt the Leontines, and other rebels. Thelc 
captains were honeſt men, and well affected to theit 
country; but the ſoldiers that followed them, had 
thoſe diſeaſes with which all mercenaries are com- 
monly infected. They took the matter deeply to. 
heart, that their fellow-ſoldiers (as now they termed 
thoſe againſt whom they went) had been ſo TY 
butchered : and hereupon they fell to mutiny, th 
what to demand, or with whom to be angry, the) 
could not tell. The pretors therefore thought I 
| beſt to turn their unquiet thoughts another way. 


Chap. III. 


them at work in ſome place elſe; foraſmuch 
12 1 there was no need of their ſervice. 


80 toward | Herbeſus they marched ay where lay Hip- 


rates and Epicides, the architects of all this miſ- 
chief, deviſing what further harm they might do; 
but now ſo weakly accompanied, that they ſeemed 
unable to eſcape the puniſhments belonging to their 
offences paſ?d, Hereof the two brethren were no leſs 
well aware, and therefore adventured upon a remedy 
little leſs deſperate than their preſent caſe. They iſ- 
ſued out of Herbeſus unarmed, with olive- branches 
in their hands, in manner of ſupplicants, and ſo 

reſented themſelves to the army. Six hundred 
men of Crete were in the vanguard, that had been 
well uſed by Hieronymus; and ſome of them great- 
ly bound unto Hannibal, who had taken them pri- 
ſoners in the [talian war, and lovingly diſmiſſed 
them. Theſe Cretans therefore welcomed the two 
brethren, and bade them be of good chear ; ſay- 
ing, that no man ſhould do them harm as long a 
they could uſe their weapons. Herewithal the arm 
was at a ſtand, and the rumour of this accident ran 
ſwiftly from man to man, with general approbation. 
The pretors thought to help the matter by ſeverity, 
which would not ſerve. For when they command- 
ed theſe two traitors to be laid in irons, the excla- 
mation was fo violent againſt them, that fain they 
were to let all alone, and return, uncertain what 
courſe to take, unto Megara, where they were 
lodged the night before. Thither when they came, 
Hippocrates deviſed a trick, whereby to help. him- 
ſelt, and better the uncertain caſe wherein he ſtood, 
He cauſed letters of his own penning to. be inter- 
cepted by ſome of his molt truſty Cretans; direct- 
ed (as they made ſhew) from the Syracuſian pre- 
tors to Marcellus. The contents hereof were, that 
Marcellus had well done in committing all to the 
ſword among the Leontines; but that it farther be- 
hoved him to make the like diſpatch of all the mer- 
cenaries belonging to Syracuſe, which were offenſive, 
all of them in general, to the liberty of the city, 
and the peace with Rome. When this counterfeit 
epiſtle was openly rehearſed, the uproar was ſuch, 
that Ss and his fellow-pretor were glad to forſake 
the camp, and fly for their lives; All the Hracu- 


Fans remaining behind, had been cut in pieces by the 


enraged ſoldiers, if the two aftificers of the ſedition 
had not ſaved their lives, rather to keep them as 
pledges, and by them, to win their friends within the 
town, than for any good-will. They perſwaded alſo a 
miſchievous knave, that had ſerved among the Leon- 
tines, to juſtify the bruit of Marcellus's cruelty ; 
and to carry home the news to Syracuſe, as an eye- 
witneſs, This incenſed not only the multitude, but 
lome of the ſenate, and filled the whole town with 
cauſeleſs indignation, In good time (faid ſome) 
was the avarice and cruelty of the Romans detected; 
who, had they in like fort gotten into Syracuſe, 
would have dealt much worſe, where their greedy 


| appetites might have been tempted with a far greater 


booty. Whilſt they were thus diſcourſing and de- 
viſing how to keep out the wicked Romans, Hip- 
Pocrates, with his army, came to the gates, ex- 
horting the citizens to let him in, unleſs for want of 
help, they. would be betrayed to their enemies. 
The pretors, with the beſt and wiſeſt of the ſenate, 
would fain have kept him out; but the violence of 
the ſoldiers to force a gate, was no whit greater 
than the head- ſtrong fury of thoſe within the town, 
that laboured to break it open. So he entered, 
and immediately fell upon the pretors, whom (be- 
ing forſaken by all men) he put to the ſword, an 

made ſlaughter of them and their followers unt 


"git, The next day he went openly to Work; 
0. 42. ; 
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and, after" the common example of tyrants, gave li- 
berty to all ſlaves and priſoners ; and being fortified 
with adherents of the worſt and baſeſt ſort, made 
himſelf” and his brother pretors, in title, but in ef- 
fect, lords of Syracuſe. . Figs TH; 75 
When Marcellus was advertiſed of this great al- 
teration, he thought it no time for him to ſit ſtill, 
and attend the further iſſue. He ſent ambaſſadors 
to Syracuſe, that were not admitted into the haven, 
but chaſed out as enemies. Then drew he near 
with his army, and lodging within a mile and an 
half of the town, ſent before him ſome to require 
a parley. Theſe were entertained without the walls 
by the two new pretors, to whom they declared, 
that the Romans were come thither, not with pur- 
poſe to do hurt, but in favour of the Syracuſtanc, 
which were oppreſſed by tyrants ; and to puniſh 
thoſe that had murdered and baniſhed ſo many of 
the principal citizens, Wherefore they required, 
that thoſe worthy men, their confederates, which 
were chaſed out of the town, might be ſuffered to 
return, and enjoy their own 3 as alfo that the au- 
thors of the great ſlaughter lately committed, might 
be delivered up. Hereto Epicides briefly anſwered, 
that if their errand had been to him, he could have 
told what to ſay to them: but ſince it was directed 
unto others, they ſhould do well to return, when. 
thoſe, to whom they were ſent, had the government 
in their hands. As for the war which they threaten- 
ed, he told them, they ſhould find by experience, 
that to beſiege Syracuſe, was another manner of 
work than to take Leontium. Thus he ſent them 
gone, and returned back into the city. Immediately 
began the ſiege, which endured longer than the 
Romans had expected. The quick and eaſy win- 
ning of Leontium, did put Marcellus in hope, that 
ſo long a circuit of walls as compaſſed Syracuſe, be- 
ing manned with no better kind of ſoldiers than 
thoſe with whom he had lately dealt, would, in 
ſome part or other, be taken at the firſt afſault. 
Wherefore he omitted no violence or terror in the 
very beginning, but did his beſt both by land and 
ſea, Nevertheleſs, all his labour was diſappointed, 
and his hope of prevailing by open force taken 
from him, by the ill ſucceſs of two or three of the 
firſt aſſaults. Yet was it not the virtue of the de- 
fendants, or any ſtrength of the city, that bred ſuch 
deſpair of haſty victory. But there lived at that 
time in Syracuſe, Archimedes the noble mathemati- 
clan, who, at the requeſt of Hiero the late king, 
that was his kinſman, had framed ſuch engines of 
war, as being in this extremity put in uſe, did more 
miſchief to the Romans than could have been wrought 
by the cannon, or any inſtruments of gun-powder, 
had they in that age been known. This Archimedes, 
diſcourſing once with Fiero, maintained, that it were 
poſſible to remove the whole earth out of the place 
wherein it is, if there were ſome other earth, or place of 
ſure footing, whereon a man might ſtand. For proof 
of this bold aſſertion, he performed ſome ſtrange 
works, which made the king intreat him to convert 
his ſtudy unto things of uſe, that might preſerve the 
city from danger of enemies. To fuch mechanical 
works Archimedes, and the philoſophers, of thoſe 
times, had little affection. They held it an injury done 
unto the liberal ſciences, to ſubmit learned propo- 
ſitions unto the workmanſhip and gain of baſe handi- 
craftſmen, And of this opinion Plato was an au- 
thor, who. greatly blamed ſome geometricians, that 
ſeemed unto him to profane their ſcience, by maki 
it vulgar, Neither muſt we raſhly taſk a man fo 
wiſe, as Plato, with the imputation pf ſupercilious 
auſterity, or affected ſingularity in his reprehenſion. 
For 1 11 been the unhappy fate of great inven- 
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fore they were publiſhed; and being 


once made 
known, to be under - valued, as falling within com- 


paſs of the meaneſt wit, and things, that every one 
could well have performed. Hereof (to omit that 
memorable example of Columbus's diſcovery, with 
the much different ſorts of negle& which he under- 
went before and after it) in a familiar and moſt 
homely example, we may ſee moſt apparent proof. 
He that looks upon our Engliſo brewers, and their 
ſervants, that are daily exerciſed in the trade, will 
think it ridiculous to hear one ſay, that the making 
of malt was an invention proceeding from ſome of 
an extraordinary knowledge in natural philoſophy. 
Yet is not the {kill of the inventors any whit the 
leſs, for that the labour of workmanſhip grows to 
be the trade of ignorant men. The like may be 
ſaid of many handicrafts, and particularly in the 
printing of books, which being deviſed and better- 
ed by great ſcholars and wiſe men, grew afterwards 
corrupted by thoſe to whom the practice fell ; that 
is, by ſuch as could ſlubber things eaſily over, and 
feed their workmen at the cheapeſt rate. In this re- 
ſpe& therefore, the alchymiſts, and all others, that 
have, or would ſeem to have, any ſecret ſkill, 
whereof the publication might do good unto man- 
kind, are not without excuſe of their cloſe conceal- 
ing, For it is a kind of injuſtice, that the long 
travels of an underſtanding brain, beſide the loſs of 
time, and other expence, ſhould be caſt away upon 
men of no worth, or yield leſs benefit unto the au- 
thor of ſo great a work, than to meer ſtrangers ; 
and perhaps his enemies. And ſurely, if the 
paſſion of envy have in it any thing allowable and 
natural, as having anger, fear, and other the like af- 


fections; it is in ſome ſuch caſe as this, and ſerveth 


againſt thoſe which would uſurp the knowledge 
wherewith God hath denied to endue them. Ne- 
vertheleſs, if we have regard unto common charity, 
and the great affection that every one ought to 
bear to the generality of mankind, after the exam- 
ple of him that ſuffereth his ſun to ſhine upon the 
juſt and unjuſt ; it will appear more commendable 
in wiſe men to enlarge themſelves, and to publiſh 
unto the world thoſe good things that lie buried in 
their own boſoms. This ought ſpecially to be done, 
when a profitable knowledge hath not annexed 
to it ſome dangerous cunning, that may be per- 
verted by evil men to a miſchievous uſe. For if 
the ſecret of any rare antidote contained in it 
the ſkill of giving ſome deadly and irrecovera- 
ble poiſon, much better it were that ſuch a jewel 
remain cloſe in the hands of a wiſe and honeſt man, 
than being made common, bind all men to uſe the 
remedy, by teaching the worſt men how to do miſ- 
chief. But the works, which Archimedes publiſhed, 
were ſuch as tended to very commendable ends, 
They were engines, ſerving unto the defence of Sy- 
racuſe ; not fit for the Syracuſians to carry abroad, 
to the hurt and oppreſſion] of others. Neither did 
he altogether publiſh the knowledge how to uſe 
them; but reſerved ſo much to his own direction, 
that after his death more of the ſame kind were not 
made, ner thoſe. of his own making were employ- 
ed by the Romans. It ſufficed unto this worthy 
man, that he had approved even unto the vulgar the 
dignity of his ſcience, and done eſpecial benefit un- 
to his country : for to enrich a mechanical trade, 
or teach the art of murdering men, it was beſides 
his purpoſe. 

Marcellus had cauſed certain of his Quinguereme 
gallies to be faſtened together, and towers erected 
on them, to beat the defendants from the wall. 
Againſt theſe Archimedes had ſundry devices, of 
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made ſailants; but all of them together ſhewed the 111 


down the Roman engines of battery, and forced 


were wound up hard, to ſhoot a great compaſs. But 
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which any one ſort mighit have repelled-/th@zx. 


tiplicity of his great wit, He ſhot heavy Rene; 
45 pieces of timber, like unto — — 
ſhips, which brake ſome of the gallies by their fore 
aL weight, Theſe afflicted ſuch as lay far off. 
They that were come nearer the walls, lay open w 
a continual volley of ſhot, which they couſd not 
endure, Some with an iron graple were taken 

the prow, and hoiſted up, ſhaking out all the men 
and afterwards falling down into the water. Some 
by ſtrange engines were lifted up into the air, 
where turning round a-while, they were broken 
againſt the walls, or caſt upon the rocks; and all 
of them were ſo beaten, that they durſt never come 
to any ſecond aſſault. In the like fort was the lang. 
army handled, ſtones and timber falling upon it like 
hail, did not only overwhelm the men, but broke 


Marcellus to give over the affault. For r 

hereof it was conceived, that if the Romans could 
early, before day, get near unto the walls, they 
ſhould be (as it were) under the point-blanc, and re. 
ceive no hurt by theſe terrible inſtruments, which 


this vain hope coſt many of the aſſailants lives, for 
the ſhot came down-right upon them ; and, beating 
them from all parts of the wall, made a 
ſlaughter of them all the way as they fled (for they 
were unable to ſtay by it) even till they were gotten 
very far off. This did ſo terrify the Romans, that 
if they perceived any piece of timber, or a rope's 
end, upon the walls, they ran away, crying out, 
that Archimedes's engines were ready to diſcharge, 
Neither knew Marcellus how to overcome theſe dif- 
ficulties, or to take away from his men that fear, 
againſt the cauſe whereof he knew no remedy. If 
the engines had ſtood upon the wall, ſubject to firing, 
or any ſuch annoyance from without, he might have 
holpen it by ſome device to make them unſervice. 
able. But all, or moſt of them, were out of ſight, 
being erected in the ſtreets behind the walls, where 
Archimedes gave directions how to uſe them. Where- 
fore the Roman had none other way left, than to cut 
off from the town all proviſion of victuals both by land 
and by ſea. This was a very deſperate piece of work: 
for the enemies having ſo goodly an haven, the fea 
in a manner free, and the Carthaginians, that were 
ſtrong by ſea, willing to ſupply them, were not 
likely fo ſoon to be conſumed with famine, as the 
beſiegers to be wearied out, by lying in leaguer beforc 
ſo ſtrong a city, having no probability to carry it. 
Yet, for want of better counſel to follow, this was 
thought the beſt and moſt honourable courſe, © 
In the mean while Himilco, admiral of a Canths- 
ginian fleet, that had waited long about Sicily, being 
by Hippocrates advertiſed of theſe paſſages, wen 
home to Carthage; and there ſo dealt with the le- 
nate, that twenty-five thouſand foot, three thouſand 
horſe, and twelve elephants, were committed unto 
his charge, wherewith to make war upon the Re 
mans in Sicily by land. He took many tows, 
and many, that had anciently belonged unto tit 
Carthaginiant, did yield unto him. To remedy 
miſchief, and to ſtay the inclination of men, Wich 
following the current of fortune, began to turn un 
the Carthaginians, Marcellus, with a great part of N 
army, roſe from Syracuſe, and went from place to plc 
about the iſland. He took Pelorus and Herbeſus Mic 
yielded unto him. He took alſo Megara by ſorce, 
and ſacked it, either to terrify others that Weile 
obſtinare, eſpecially the Syracuſtant; or elſe be 
cauſe Rome was at this time poor, and his am 
muſt have ſomewhat” to keep it mers 
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deſore. Therefore he returned back toward Ss: it, 


fear of the Cartbaginian, that was too ſtrong for 
5h The circumſpection that he uſed, ds 
of Himilco, ſtood him in good ſtead, againſt a 
danger that he had not miſtruſted. For Hippocra- 
tes, leaving the charge of Syracuſe unto his bro- 
ther, had lately iſſued out of the city, with ten 
thouſand foot; and five hundred horle ng 
to join his forces with Himilco. Marcellus fel 
upon him, ere either were aware of the other: and 
the Romans, being in good order, got an ea- 
ſy victory againſt the diſperſed, and half-· unarmed 


Syracuſtans. The reputation hereof helped a lit- 


tle to keep the Sicilians from rebellion. Yet it 
was not long, ere Himilco, joining with Hippo- 
crates, ran over all the iſland at his pleaſure ; and 
preſented battel to Marcellus, even at his trenches; 
but the Roman wiſely refuſed it. Bomilcar alſo, a 
Carthaginian, entred with a great fleet into the ha- 
ven of Syracuſe, and victualled the city. After 
this, the diſpoſition of the iſlanders changed fo a- 
gain, that although another legien was come from 
Rome, which eſcaped from Himileo, and ſaſely ar- 
rived at Marcellus's camp: yet many places re- 
volted unto the i and flew or be- 
trayed the Roman garriſons. / 4 8 

In the midſt of theſe troubles, winter enforced 
both parts to take breath a while : and Marcellus 


leaving ſome of his army before Syracuſe, that he 


might not ſeem to have given over the ſiege, went 
unto Leontium; where he lay intentive to all occa- 
ſions. In the beginning of the ſpring, he ſtood in 
doubt, whether it were better to continue the labo- 
rious work of beſieging Syracuſe 3 or to turn all 
his forces to Agrigentum, againſt Himilco and Hip- 
pocrates. But it would greatly}have impaired his re- 
putation, if he had gone from Syracuſe, as unable to 
prevail: and he himſelf was of an eager diſpoſiti- 
on, ever unwilling to give ground, or to quit, as 
not feaſible, an enterpriſe, that he had once taken 
in hand. He came therefore to Syracuſe : where, 
though he found all the difficulties remaining as 
before, and no likelihood to take the city by . force 
or famine ; yet was he not without hope, that con- 
ing forth ſomewhat, 
which might fulfil his deſire. Eſpecially he aſſay- 
ed to prevail by treaſon ; againſt which no place 


can hold out. And to this end, he dealt with the 


Hracuſian gentlemen that were in his camp; ex- 
horting them to practiſe with their friends that re- 
mained in the city. This was not eaſy for them 


to do; becauſe the town would hearken to no par- 


ley. At length a ſlave unto one of theſe baniſhed 
men, making ſhew to run away. from his maſter, 
got into Syracuſe ; where he talked in private with 
lome few, as he had been inſtructed. Thus began 
Marcellus to have intelligence within . the city : 
whence the conſpirators uſed to ſend him, adver- 
tiſement of their proceedings, by a fiſher - boat that 
paſſed forth in the night. But when they were 
gown to the number of fourſcore, and thought 
themſelves able to effect ſomewhat of importance: 
all was diſcovered ; and they, like traitors, put to 
death. In the mean while, one Damaſippus, 2 La- 
cedemonian, that had been {ent out of the town, as 
an ambaſſador to Philip, king of Macedon, was 
allen into the hands of Marcellus. Epicides Was 
very deſirous to ranſome him: and many meetings 
vere appointed for that purpoſe, not far from the 
walls. There one of the Romans looking upon the 
wall, and wanting the more compendi 
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to take it by ſurpriſe. But a fugitive out of the 
town brought word, that a great feaſt was, to be 
held unto Diana, which was to laſt three days: and 
that, becauſe other good chear was not ſo plentiful 
within the city, as in former times, Epicides, to 
gratify the people, had made the more large diſ- 
tribution of wine. A better opportunity could not 
be wiſhed, Wherefore Marcellus, in the dead of 
the feſtival night, came unto the walls ; which he 
took by Scalado. Syracuſe was divided into four 


parts (or five, if Epipolæ were reckoned as one) 


each of which was fortified as diſtinct cities. When 
therefore Marcellus had gotten ſome pieces, he had 
the commodity of a better and fafe lodging, with 
good ſtore of booty; and better opportunity than 
before, to deal with the reſt. For there were now 
a great many, as well of thoſe in Acradina, and the 
iſland, inner parts of the town, as of thoſe that 
were already in the hands of Marcellus, that began 
to hearken unto compoſition z as being much terri- 
fied by the: loſs of thoſe parts, which the Romans 
had taken and fack*'d, As for the weapons of Ar- 
chimedes, little harm, or none, they did unto thoſe 
that were ſheltred under ſtrong houſes : although it 
may ſeem, that the inner walls, were not altogether 
unfurniſhed of his help; ſince they held out a good 
while, and were not taken by force. The Roman 
fugitives, and renegadoes, were more careful than 
ever to defend the reſt of the city; being ſure to be 
rewarded with a cruel death, if Marcellus could 
prevail. Hippocrates and Himilco, were daily ex- 
pected ; and Bomilcar was ſent away to Carthage, 
to bring help from thence. It was not long ere 
Hippocrates and Himilco came: who fell upon the 
old camp of the Romans, whilſt Epicides ſallied out 
of Acradina upon Marcellus. But the Romans 
made ſuch defence in each part, that the affailants 
were repelled. Nevertheleſs, they continued to be- 
ſet Marcellus whom they held in a manner as 


ſtreightly beſieged, as he himſelf did beſiege the 


town. But the peſtilence at length conſumed, to- 
gether with the two captains, a great part of the 
army, and cauſed the reſt to diſlodge. The Ro- 
mans were (though ſomewhat leſs) afflifted with the 
ſame peſtilence, inſomuch that Bomilcar did put the 
city of Carthage in hope, that he might be taken 
where he lay, if any great forces were ſent thither. 
This Bomilcar wanted no deſire to do his country 
ſervice: but his courage was not anſwerable to his 
good will. He arrived at Pachynus with a ſtrong 
fleet: where he ſtayed 3 being loth te double the 
cape z for that the winds did better ſerve the ene- 
my than him. Thither failed Epicides out of Syra- 
cuſe ; to acquaint him with the neceſſities of the ci- 
ty, and to draw him on. With much intreaty, 


at length he came forwards; but meeting with the 
 Raway fleet, that was ready for him, he ſtood off 


into the deep 3. and failed away to Tarentum, bid- 
ding Sicily farewell. Then durſt not Epicides re- 
turn into: Syracuſe, but went to Agrigentum : where 


he expected the iſſue, with a very faint hope of 


o 
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+, The: Stailian ſoldiers, that remained aliye of 


dious, art of , Higpaorates's army, lay a8 near as they could 


ſafely, 
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Emme of em, in a 


good could to Syraruſe, by doing What 
wrt 84 — unto the — But when they 


were informed, that the ſtate of Sicily was given 


as deſperate by the Carthaginians : they ſent am- 
baſſadors to treat of peace; and made offer to 
compound, both for themſelves, and for the town: 


hereunto Marcellus willingly gave ear: for he had 


ſtayed there long enough; and had cauſe to fear, 
that after a little while, the Carthaginians might 
come thither ſtrong again. He therefore ; 
both with the citizens, and with the ſoldiers that 
lay abroad; that they ſhould be maſters of their 
own, enjoying their liberty and proper laws; yet 
ſuffering the Romans to poſſeſs whatſoever had be- 
longed unto the Kings. Hereupon they, to whom 


Epicides had left his charge, were put to death; 


new pretors choſen ; and the gates even ready to be 
opened unto Marcellus : when ſuddenly the Roman 
fugitives diſturbed all. Theſe perceiving their own 
condition to be deſperate, perſwaded the other 
mercenary ſoldiers, that the citizens had bargained 
for themſelves, and betrayed the army to the Ro- 
mans. Wherefore they preſently took arms, and fell 
upon the new choſen pretors; whom they ſlew, and 
made election of ſix captains that ſhould command 
over all. But ſhortly it was found out, that there 
was no danger at all to the ſoldiers ; excepting on- 
ly the fugitives. The treaty therefore was again 
ſet on foot, and wanted little of concluſion ; which 
yet was delayed, either by ſome fear of the citi- 
zens, that had ſeen (as they thought) proof of the 
Roman avarice in the ſack of Epipolæ, Tyche, and 
Neapolis, the parts already taken; or by ſome de- 
ſire of Marcellus to get the town by force, that he 
might uſe the liberty of a conqueror, and make it 
wholly ſubje& unto Rome. Mericus, a Spaniard, 
was one of the ſix captains, that had been choſen 
in the laſt commotion : a man of ſuch faith, as u- 
ſually is found in mercenaries 3 holding his own 
particular benefit above all other reſpects. With 
this captain, Marcellus dealt ſecretly: having a fit 
ipſtrument, of the ſame nation, one Belligenes; that 
went in company with the Roman ambaſſadors, 
daily paſſing to and fro. This crafty agent per- 
ſwaded Mericus, that the Romans had already got- 
ten all Spain: and that if ever he purpoſed to make 
his own fortune good, either at home in Spain, or 
any-where elſe ; it was now the only time to do 
it; by conforming himſelf to the will of the Ro- 
man general. By ſuch hopes the Spaniſh captain 
was eaſily won: and ſent forth his own brother a- 
mong the Syracuſian ambaſſadors, to ratify the co- 
venant with Marcellus. | f 

This under-hand dealing of Marcellus againſt the 
Hracuſians, cannot well be commended as honeſt: 
neither was it aiterwards throughly approved at his 
coming to Rome. For the benefits of Hiero to the 
Romans had been ſuch, as deſerved not to be re- 
quited with the ruin of his country: much leſs, that 
the miſeries of his people, oppreſſed (though part- 
ly through their own folly) by an army of merce- 
naries, ſhould miniſter unto the people of Rome, 
advantage againſt them. The poor citizens could 
not make good their parts againſt the hired ſoldi- 
ers; and therefore were fain to yield unto the time, 
and obey thoſe miniſters of Hannibal, that ruled the 
army. But as long as they were free after the death 
of Hieronymus; and now of late, when they had 
gathered courage by the flight of Epicides : it had 
been their chief care to maintain amity with the 
people of Rome. They had lately ſlain many the 


principal of Epicides's followers; and many of 
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former times, becauſe of this their deſite unto g. 


ty; no, nor greatly attended the rude ſoldier that 
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themſelves had alſo been ſlain, both larely ina 5; 


3 What though it were true, that the taſcz. 
lity, and ſome ill adviſed perſons, Joined wich the 
ſoldiers in hatred of the Romans, by occaſion of the 
laughter which they heard to be done at Leon. 
um, and afterwards beheld in thoſe parts of their 
own city which was taken ? Ought therefore the 
Roman general, in a treaty of peace held with the 
Syracufians,' to make a N under-hand againſt 
them, with a captain of the mercenaries ? These 
things were objected againſt Marcellus, at his te. 
turn home. But the fenators thought it a great deal 
better, to comfort the Syracuſans with gentle 
words, and promiſes of good uſage in time to come; 
than to. reſtore the booty, and give over the domi. 
nion of a city, ſo great, wealthy, ſtrong, and ma. 
ny ways important. Nevertheleſs, if we conſider 
the many inconveniencies and great -.- miſchief; 
whereunto Syracuſe was obnoxious, both by evil 
neighbours, and by that very form of polity, after 
which it was governed: we may truly affirm, that 
it received no ſmall benefit, by becoming ſubject 
unto Rome. For thereby it was not only aſſured a- 
gainſt all foreign enemies, domeſtical conſpiracies, 
and ſuch tyrants as of old had reigned therein: but 
freed from the neceſſity of baniſhing, or murder. 
ing the moſt worthy citizens; as alſo from all fac- 
tions, inteſtine ſeditions, and a thouſand the like 
miſeries, that were wont to grow out of the jealou- 
ſy, wherein they held their liberty in vain, Nei- 
ther enjoyed that city, from her firft foundation, 
any ſuch long time of happineſs, as that wherein it 
flouriſhed, when it reſted ſecure under the protecti- 
on of Rome ; and was no more moleſted by the 
diſeaſe of ambition; whereof by Marcellus's vic- 
tory it was throughly cured. But ſuch benefit, a. 
riſing from wrongs done, ſerves not to make injuſ- 
tice the more excuſable ; unleſs we ſhould approve 
the anſwer of that thief, who being found to have 
ſtolen a ſilver cup from a ſick man, ſaid, He never 
leaves drinking. N 

By the treaſon of Mericus, the Roman army 
was let into poſſeſſion of all Syracuſe : wherein the 
booty that it found, was ſaid to have been no leſs, 
than could have been hoped for, if they had taken 
Carthage it ſelf ; that maintained war by land and 
ſea againſt them. All the goodly works and ima- 
geries, wherewith Syracuſe was marvellouſly adorn- 
ed, were carried away to Rome; and nothing left 
untouched, ſave only the houſes of thoſe baniſhed 
men, that had eſcaped from Hippocrates and Epi- 
cides, into the Roman camp. Among other pitiful 
accidents, the death of Archimedes, was greatly 
lamented, even by Marcellus himſelf. He was ſo 
buſy about his geometry, in drawing figures, that 
he hearkned not to the noiſe and uproar in the ci. 


was about to kill him. Marcellus took heavily thc 
death of him; and cauſed his body to be honours 
bly buried. Upon his tomb (as he had ordained 
his life-time) was placed a cylinder and ſphere, 
with an inſcription of the proportion between them 
which he firſt found out. An invention of ſo fit. 
tle uſe, as this may ſeem, pleaſed that great artif 
better, than the deviſing Pj all thoſe engines, tha 
made him ſo famous, Such difference is between 
the judgment of learned men, and of the yulg# 
ſort, For many a one would think the mone 
loſt, that had been ſpent upon a ſon, . whoſe i 
dies in the univerſity had brought forth ſuch frul 
as the proportion between the ſphere and à cylinder. 

Aſter the taking of Syracu/e, all the towns'® 
Sicily yielded unto the Romans ; except Age igen 10 


— oft. it. — 


2 


* Hisrdry 


File, als Hato, a Caribagintas, and My- 


7 This Mutines, by many-good | er- 
are had added ſome credit to the beaten Cartba- 
ginian fide 3 


fearfully into their trenches. This bred envy in 


viſed (as directing Hanno and Epicides) not to med- 
dle with the enemy, until his return. So much 
therefore the rather would Hanno fight: and offer- 
ed battel unto Marcellus, before he ſought it. It 
is like, that a great part of the Roman army was 
left behind in Syracuſe, - as need required: which 
made the Carthaginians the better able to deal with 
thoſe that came againſt them. But whatſbever diſ- 
proportion was between the two armies ; far greater 
were the odds between the captains. For howſo- 
ever the people of Carthage would give authority by 
favour ; yet could they not give worth, and abili- 
ty, in matter of war. The Numidians, having be- 
fore conceived ſome diſpleaſure againſt their cap- 


tains: and being therefore ſome of them gone away 

to Heraclea; were much more offended, when the 

ſaw that the vain-glorious envy of Hanno carried 
e 


him into the fight, upon a fooliſh deſire to get 
victory, without the help of Mutines, their coun- 
tryman. Wherefore they ſent unto the Roman ge- 
neral, and bade him be confident : for that it was 
not their purpoſe to ſhew themſelves his enemies 
that day; but only look on, and fee the proud 
Carthaginians well beaten, by whom they had been 
miſuſed. They made good their promiſe, and had 
their defire, For Marcellus finding likelihood of 
truth in their meſſage, did ſo luſtily ſet upon the 
enemies, that he brake them at the firſt charge ; 
and with the ſlaughter of many thouſands, drove 
them back into Agrigentum. 

If Hanno could have been contented to follow 
the directions of one, that was a better man of war 
than himſelf, and not have hazarded a battel with- 
out need; the Romans would ſhortly have been re- 
duced into terms of great difficulty in their Sicilian 
war, For Marcellus was ſhortly after to leave the 
province; and ſoon upon his departure, there 
landed in the iſland a ſupply of eight thouſand foot, 
and three thouſand Numidian horſe, that were ſent 
from Carthage. The fame of this new army drew 
many of the Sicilians into rebellion. The Roman 
army, conſiſting (for the moſt part) of the legions 
of Cannæ, took it very heinouſly, that no good ſer- 
vice done, could bring them into the favour of the 
| fenate ; but that, as baniſhed men, they were ſent 
| far trom home and not ſuffered to return back to 
Rome with their general. Mutines had pacified his 
countrymen the Numidians ; and, like an honeſt 
man, did the beſt that he could for thoſe whom he 
lerved, without contending againſt the fooliſh pride 
of Hanno. He recovered thoſe inland towns that had 
tk finding that there was à great altera- 

0. 42. 1 
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tions from old Hanno at Carthage, not to ſuffer 
Hannibal, or any Hannibalian, to have ſhare in the 


of office, among his Numidians. But it fell out 
| ue contra 


Y in Sicily. For the Numidians were fo incenſed by 


y forth abſolutely at his own diſpoſition. M. Vale- 
y rius Levinus, the Roman conſul, was newly come 
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Re overthiowm had Pen incire, 4. Cornelius, 
the Roman pretor, uſed all dil „both to paci- 
y his own men, and to hinder the Carthagivians. 
e recovered thoſe inland towns that had rebelled: 
and though he could not hinder Mutines from over- 
running all the country; yet he hindred the country 
from revolting unto Mutines, Above threeſcore 
towns, great and ſmall; the Cartbaginians held in 
Sicily of which, Agrigentum was the principal 3 
and far bigger than any of the reſt. Thence iſſued 
Mutines as often as he pleaſed, in deſpight of the 
Romans : not only to the ſuccour of his own ad- 
herents, but to the great waſte of thoſe that followed 
the contrary part. But Hanno, inſtead of being 
pleaſed with all theſe good ſervices, was fill 
more and more with envy, againft the man that 
performed them. He had (belike) received inſtrue- 


honour of theſe Sicilian wars: which were therefore 
perhaps the more diligently ſupplied ; whilſt /zaly 
was neglected, that ſhould have been regarded 
more than all the reſt. Wherefore, to ſhew his 
authority, and that it was not in the power of Han- 
nibal, to appoint unto him an aſſiſtant, or director: 
he took away from Mutines his charge, and gave it 
to his own ſon; thinking thereby to diſcountenance 
the man, and make him little eſteemed, as one out 


ry: and this ſpightful dealing occa« 
10ned the loſs of whatſoever the Carihavinians held 


the indignity offered unto their countryman, being 
ſuch a brave commander, that they offered hiin 
their ſervice to requite the wrong, and were thence- 


into the province, when this fell out: and with 
him did Mutines enter into intelligence. For he 
could no longer brook theſe indignities: but be- 
ing neither a Carthaginian, nor favoured by thoſe 
that bore all the ſway in Carthage; he thought it 
the wiſeſt way, to play the beſt of his own game, 
and forſake that city, which was likely to periſh 
by the evil counſel that governed it. He did not 
therefore, as his countrymen had lately done, con- 
tent himſelf to fee his adverſaries reap the bitter 
fruits of their own malicious over-weening : and to 
ſuffer that harm, in doing whereof he would not 
beat apart ; but conſpired againſt them, to deliver up 
Agrigentum, and to help to expel them utterly out of 
Sicily. The conſul was glad of his friendſhip ; 
and carefully followed his advertiſements. Neither 
was there much cunning needful, to the performance 
of that which Mutines had undertaken. For he, 
with his Numidians, did forcibly ſeize upon a gate; 
whereat they let in ſome Roman companies, that 
lay near in a readineſs for the purpoſe. Hanno, 
= 5 firſt he heard the noife, thought it had been 
no worſe matter, than ſome ſuch tumult of the Va- 
midians, as he had been well acquainted with of 
late. But when, making haſte to pacify the trou- 
ble, he faw and heard the Romans intermixed ' a- 
mong thoſe diſcontented followers of Matines, forth- 
with he betook himſelf to flight: and ſaving him 
ſelf, with Epicides, in a ſmall bark, ſet fail for 
Afric; leaving all his army and adherents/ in S$tcj- 
ly, to the mercy of the Romans, that henceforward 
continued maſters of the whole iſland; on 
Laævinus, the conſul, having taken Agrigentum, 
did ſharp execution of juſtice upon all the citizets. 
The principal of them he ſcourged with tods, and 
afterwards beheaded, as was the manner of the Ro- 
8 F | mans 
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confiſcated their goods z, Jending home to, Fame ged with his colleague, to the end 


the booty. This. 
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| 0 
4 ] * 


themſelves quickly unto the Romans ; twenty were 
delivered up by treaſon; and ſix only ſtaid to be 
won by force. Theſe things done, Levinus returned 
home to Rome ; carrying with him about four 
thouſand men from Agatirna; that were a compa- 
ny of out- laws, bankrupts, and baniſhed men, ac- 


cuſtomed to live by ſpoil of others, in theſe trou- 


bleſome times. He beſtowed them about Rbegi- 


um in Haly, where they might exerciſe their own oc- - 


cupation againſt the Brutians, a thieviſh Kind of peo- 
ple, that were enemies unto thoſe of Rhegium, and 
to the Romans. As for Mutines, he was well re- 
warded, and made citizen of Rome where he lived 
in good account; accompanying the two Scipio“ 
in their journey againſt Antiochus, and therein do- 
ing (as it is ſaid) very eſpecial ſervice. So by this 
enterpriſe of Sicily, the Carthaginians waſted much 


of their forces, that with greater profit might have 


been employed in Italy: leaving yet unto the Ro- 

mans, in the end of this war, the entire poſſeſſion 

of this iſland ; which they wanted when it began, 
SzcT. XVI. 

How the war paſſed between the Romans and Han- 


nibal in Italy, from the taking of Capua to the 


great victory at Metaurus. 


HOR TLY after the winning of Capua, 
\ Marcellus came to Rome where, for his good 
ſervices done in the iſland of Sicily, he had grant- 
ed unto him the honour of the leſſer triumph, 
which was called Ovation. The greater triumph 
was denied him : becauſe he had not finiſhed the 
war, but was fain to leave his army behind him in 
the province, He ſtayed not long in Rome, before 
he was again choſen conſul, together with M. Va- 
lerius Levinus, who ſucceeded him in the govern- 
ment of Sicily, and was, at the time of his elec- 
tion, making war againſt king Philip in Greece. 
Great complaint was made againſt the conſul Mar- 
cellus, by the Syracufians, for that which he had 
done unto them: they alledging their great friend- 
ſhip to the people of Rome, in the time of their 
late king Hiero; and affirming, that their city did 


never willingly brake the alliance, excepting when 


it was oppreſſed by ſuch tyrants, as were not 
greater enemies to Rome, than to all good men 
that lived in Syracuſe. The conſul, on the other 
ſide, reckoned up the labours and dangers where- 
unto they had put him: willing them to bemoan 
themſelves to the Carthaginians that had holpen 
them in their neceſſity ; and not unto the Romans, 
whom they had kept out. Thus each part hav- 
ing ſome good matter to alledge, the ſenate made 
ſuch an end of the controverſy, as. beſt agreed with 
the benefit of their own commonwealth : blaming 
the too much rigor of Marcellus, yet not reſtoring 
the booty that he had taken, nor making the Sy- 
racuſians free from their ſuhjection; but comfort- 
ing them, with gentle words, and ho 
ſes, as hath been ſhewed before. 


make war, as their lots ſhould fall out; the 0 


promi 
1s The two new 
conſuls, Marcellus and Lævinus, were appointed to 


- 


was much weakned, by the loſs of Capua which 
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ynto Aar ellas, which;province. he 


| m was diſpatch'd, he gent! 


long in his family z to the great benefit of the coun, 


try in times following. So Valerius, the other can. 


ſul, was ſent, into Sicily, whole doings there havt 
been already rehearſed : but Marcellus was em- 
1 againſt Hannibal. ls fe e 
efore the conſuls departed out of Rome, 

were much troubled with preſſing of ſoldiers tg 
the war; and moſt of all, with getting mariner 
for their navy. They were all of the poorer fort, 
that uſed to be employed in ſea-ſervice 3 eſpecially 
in rowing. Theſe could not live without preſent wa. 
ges: neither was there money enough in the treaſury 
to give them pay. Wherefore it Was ordained, that 
they ſhould- be ſet out at the expence of private 
men; who in this neceſſity of the ſtate, were dri. 
ven to ſuſtain all publick charges, Hereat the peo- 
ple murmured; and were ready to fall into ſediti- 
on, had not the conſuls deferred the matter unto 
further conſideration. The ſenate could ill tell, 
what to determine or do, in a caſe of ſuch extre. 
mity. For manifeſt it was, that the multitude had 
already endured ſo much as well it could undergo; 
and ſomewhat more than could with honeſty have 


been impoſed upon it. Nevertheleſs, it was impoſ- 
_ ſible to maintain the war againſt the Carthaginians, 


or to keep the Macedonian out of Italy, without x 
ſtrong fleet. Wherefore ſome were of opinion, 
that, ſince the common treaſury was ſo empty, the 
people muſt be forced, by right or wrong, to take 
the burthen upon them. At laſt the conſuls began 
to ſay, That no perſwaſions would be ſo effecual 
with the people, as good examples: and that if 
the ſenators would follow the conſuls, like it was, 
that the people alſo would follow the ſenate. Where- 
fore they propounded, and it was immediately con- 
cluded, that every one of them ſhould bring forth, 
and put into ,the treaſury, all the money that he 
had; and that no ſenator ſhould keep any veſſel of 
gold, or plate whatſoever, excepting one falt-ſel- 
ler, and a bowl, wherewith to make their offerings 
unto the gods: as alſo a ring for himſelf, with 
ſuch other tokens of ingenuity for his wife and chil- 
dren, as every one did uſe, and thoſe of as ſmall 
value as might be, This advice of the conſuls was 
not more thankfully accepted by the ſenate, thanthe 
ready performance thereof by the ſenate was highly 
applauded, and haſtily followed by the gentlemen of 
Rome, Neither did the commonalty refuſe to do 
that, which their betters had openly done before 
them. For ſince the publick neceſſity could no o- 
therwiſe be holpen, every one was contented that 
his private eſtate ſhould run the fame fortune with 
the commonwealth, which if it ſuffered wrack, in 
vain could any particular man hope to enjoy the be- 


nefit of his proper ſubſtance. This magnanimity de- 


ſerved well that greatneſs of empire, whereof it 
was the foundation. ; rr 

Convenient order being thus taken for an ar- 
my and fleet: Marcellus went forth of the city 4. 
gainſt Hannibal; and Lævinus towards Sicily.” The 
army of Hannibal was greatly diminiſhed, by long 
and hard ſervice: neither did his Carthaginiaw 
ſeem to remember him, and think upon ſending the 
promiſed ſupply, or any ſuch proportion as be 
needed. His credit alſo among his Italian friends 
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and thereby ſo diminiſh his army, that he 


. not be able to keep the field 3 or elſe he muſt 
leave chem to their own fidelity; Which now” be- 


to waver. At length His jealouſy grew ſo out- 


IGG that he facked, and waſted thoſe places 
that he was unable to defend: thinking that the beſt 


unprofitable, ' to 


ani bo dew about tute e 


men, | 


Hannibal could not look to all at once: but was 


tain to catch advantages where he might get them; 


the Romans now being grown ſtronger in the field 
than he. The beſt was, that his Carthaginians, 
having wearied themſelves with ill ſpeed in many 
petty enterpriſes, and laid aſide all this while the 
care of Itah, to follow buſineſs of far leſs impor- 
tance 3 had now at length reſolved to ſend pre- 
lently the great ſupply, that had been ſo long pro- 
miſed and expected. This if they had done in bet- 


| ter ſeaſon, Rome it ſelf might have been ſtrucken 
| down, the next year after that great blow received 


at Cannæ. But ſince that which is paſt cannot be 
amended 3 Hannibal muſt force himſelf to make 
1 good countenance ; and tell his © followers, that 
this mighty ſuccour would come time enough. For 


Maſaniſſa was at Carthage with five thouſand Nu- 


midians, ready to ſet ſail for Spain: whither when he 
came, it was appointed, that Aſdrubal ſhould forth- 
with take his journey into /#aly, of which there 
nad been fo long talk. Theſe news did not more com- 
tort Hannibal and his followers, than.terrify the Ro- 
ang. Wherefore each did their beſt : the Romans, 
© prevent the threatning miſchief, and win as much 
1 they could upon Hannibal, before the coming of 
l brother: Hannibal, on the contrary, to hold 

s own, and weaken the Romans as much as he 
#45 able. He had intelligence, that Cu. Fulvius, 
7 Sewn pretor, lay near unto Herdonea, to get 
"town by practice. It was not long, ſince, near 
Tu the ſame place, another Cu. Pulvins had loſt 
ay army. Therefore Hannibal had made great 
3 thitherward; and came to Herdoned ere 

ulvius had news of his approach. As. ſoon as he 


ame, he offered battel to the Roman pretor: who. 


was made" of them,” Flat himſelt,”*with twelve 


the enemy, carried 


which beginn 
ing, laſted until night; and ended, by reaſon of 


we y ha +. 14 N 4 Keren Jits er 
tribunes or colonels, were loſt "of the common fol - 


diers that were Min, the number is uncertain; Tothe 


reporting Teyen, others thirteen thouſand, The 
town of Herdonta, becauſe it was at point to have 


yielded unto Fulvius, Hannibal did ſt on fire; 


and, pitting thoſe to death that had practiſed with 
he enemy, carried away the multitude, "whom 
'he beſtowed among the . Thurians and Metapon- 
tines. The conful Marcellus hearing of this, wrote 
unto the ſenate, and exhorted them to be of 
a good chear; for that he would | ſhortly abate 
the enemy's pride. He followed the Carthaginian 
apace, and overtaking him at Numiſtro, in the 
country of the Lucans, fought with him a battel; 
nning at nine of the clock in the morn- 


the darkneſs, with uncertain victory. Afterwards 
Hannibal departed thence into Apulid, whither Mar- 


beilus followed him. At Venuſia they met, and had 


many ſkirmiſhes, but none of importance. Hanni- 


Lal femoved often, and ſought to bring the enemy 


Within danger of ſome ambulh. But Marcellus, 


though he was very, eager of bättel, would yet ad. 
Venture nothing, but, by open day-light, and upon 


* 


fair ground. 


Thus paſſed the time away, until 9. Fabius 


Maximus, and ©. Fulvius, he that lately had taken 
Capua, were choſen conſuls. * Fabius, conſidering 
how much the Roman affairs were bettered by the 
tiking of Capua, purpoſed that year to beſiege Ta- 
renthm';, which if he could win, like it was, that 
Tearte one. good city would afterwards remain true 
to Hannilal. Wherefore he vehemently exhorted 
his colleague, and Marcellus (to whom was con- 
tinued the, command of thoſe legions that ſerved 
under him kke year before) to preſs the Carthaginian 
ſo hard, as he might have no leiſure to help Tare,- 
tum. Marcellus was very glad of this charge, for 
he thought no Roman fitter than himſelf, to deal 
with Hannibal in open field. He followed him 
therefore to Cannuſium, and thence from place to 
place, defiring ever to come to battel, but upon 
equal terms. The Carthaginian had not mind to 
hazard much in fight, but thought ic enough to en- 
tertain his enemy with ſkirmiſh, as being deſirous 
to keep his army ſtrong until the coming of Aſaru- 


bal. Yet could he not avoid the importunity of 


Marcellus, nor brook the indignity of being daily 


braved. He therefore: bade his men to be luſty, 


and to beat ſoundly this hot-ſpirited Roman captain, 
that would never ſuffer them to be at quiet, until 
they once had cooled well his courage, by letting 
him blood. Hereupon followed a battel, wherein 


Hannibal had the victory, took ſix enſigns, and 


flew of the Romans almo three thouſand ; among 
which were ſome of mark. Marcellus was fo im- 

"0 — enen 11 f i685 1-41 fat. 4 68 } 1 
patient of this diſhohour, that he rated his, men as 


peaſants, and baſe cowards ; telling them, that they 
were the firſt of the Roman legions which: had bee 
beaten by Hannibal, by plain force and manhoog 
without being circumvented by any... rem. 


they were aſhamed to hear, he did ſo yex them, 


that thinking themſelyes better able 2 Dore any 


violence; of; the enemy, than ſuch, diſpleaſure of 
their general, they gs him to pardon them, 
and leaqthem forth once. again to fight. He did 
ſo, and placing thole companies foremoſt, that had 
loft their enſigns the day betbre, bade them be care- 

ful 
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$44 could make this enemy quiet, and therefore was Cart bhaginian ſoldiers made head againſt Fabia: in 
1 ready to fight again, lince all other motives con. the market - place; but (as it happenetii in like 
- $84 tinued the fame, and his men had been heartened caſes, where the main confidence is already taken 
1 by the late victory. But the Romans were ſtirred up away) not very obſtinately. Nico, Democrate; 
1 with deſire of revenge, and of repairing their honour and Philomenes, with thoſe. that before had let in 
$M loft, which affections gave a ſharp edge. unto their Hannibal, uſed; now the laſt of their courage in 
$08 valour ; whereas the Carthaginians were grown dull, aun de the Romans, Garthalo, who com. 
3 and weary, by ſeeing themſelves diſappointed of manded the garriſon within the town, offered him. 
1 their hope; and the enemy, notwithſtanding their ſelf priſoner, hoping to be well uſed, becauſe of 
„ late victory, as ready to moleſt them as before. hoſpitality that had paſſed between his father and 
„ In this ſecond battel Marcellus got the victory, the conſul. But he was flain, by the way, ere he could 
1 which he purchaſed at ſo dear a rate, that neither come at Fabius. The Romans did put all indifte. 
9 he nor Hannibal had great cauſe to vaunt the ſecond rently to the ſword; in ſuch fort, that they ſpared 
. night. For if eight thouſand of the Carthaginians few of the Brutians. This ſlaughter of the Bry. 
-þ 4908 were ſlain, and three thouſand of the Roman fide, 7:ans was thought to have been made by appointment 
12/00 in this next battel, the difference was no greater, of the conſul, to the end that he might ſeem to have 
1 than even to recompenſe the late received over- won the town by force, and not by treaſon, th 
1 throw ; eſpecially ſince the number of the Romans he, thereby failed of his purpoſe; and neither had 
„ that were wounded was ſo great, as diſabled Mar- the glory which he expected, nor preſerved his re. 
1 cellus from purſuing Hannibal, who diſlodged, by putation of faithful dealing, and keeping his word, 
1 night. Nevertheleſs it ſufficed, that Fabius the The booty found in Taremum was very great, 
$238 conſul hereby got leifure to follow his bufineſs at whereot the Roman treaſury, whither it was carried, 
„ Tarentum, without any diſturbance. ©. Fulvius had great need. As for the imageries, and other 
„ the other conſul, about the ſame time, took in many curioſities that were in the city, Fabius was con- 
wy of the Hirpines, Lucans, and Volſcentes, that wil- tented to let them alone; and being told of ſome 
1 lingly yielded themſelves, and betrayed the garriſons idols, that ſeemed worthy to be carried away, be- 
Wo. of Hannibal that lay in their towns, whom Fulvius ing very goodly pieces, in ſuch habit and 
3 entertained in loving ſort; gently rebuking them as if they were fighting, he ſaid, let us leave unto 
e for their errors paſt, without puniſhing thoſe that the Tarentines their angry gods. | 0 log 
„ had been authors, or buſy doers in the rebellion, Hannibal, being gotten clear from Marcellus, fell 
"| FM That rabble of Sicilian thieves, which Levinus had upon thoſe that belieged Caulonia. They fled at hi 
1 lately brought from Agaterna, was then alſo ſet on coming, but he was ſo near, that they were fain to | 
1 0 work to beliege Caulonia, a town of the Brutians ; betake them to a hill, which ſerved to no other pu- 
WE and nothing was omitted, that might ſerve to di- poſe, than to bear off the firſt brunt. There 
| . vert Hannibal from the ſuccour of Tarentum. defended themſelves a little while, and then they i 
0 My | { 0 i 9. Fabius the conſul having taken Manduria, 3 ielded. When this buſineſs was done, he haſted 
0 town of the Salentines, fat down before Tarentum; away to relieve Tarentum; but when he came with. 
Wh making all preparation that ſeemed needful to carry in five miles of the city, he had news that it wa | . 
WT: it either by aſſault, or long ſiege. Of the garriſons loſt. This grieved him; yet he ſaid no more tha : 
©! Bf in the town, a good part were Brutzans, placed this; The Romans have alſo their Hannibal; we - 
WR: there by Hannibal, under a captain of their own have loſt Tarentum in ſuch ſort as we got it. That WW 
\ 1 {888 nation. This captain fell in love with a Tarentine he might not ſeem to turn back amazed, or in any - 
„ wench, whoſe brother ſerved under Fabius. Here- fear of the victorious conſul, he encamped a ky þ 
. of ſhe gave notice by letters to her brother, as days together ſo near as he was unto Tarentun; (0 
. thinking, belike, to draw him from the Roman ſide; and thence departing to Metapontum, bethougit e ., 
— 38 by telling him how rich, and of what great account himſelf how to take Fabius in a trap. He cauſed by 
— 9 188 her lover was. But her brother made the conſul the chief of the Metapontines to write unto Fabius * 
£15,198 acquainted with theſe news, and faid, that if the and offer to betray into his hands the Carthaginias th 
11208 Brutian were far in love, he might perhaps be won Ehn with condition, that he ſhould in that re- ſe; 
1 by intreaty of his miſtreſs, to do what ſhe would ſpect forgive them all offences paſs d. Theſe ler 20 
1 have him. The conſul hearing this, and finding ters were ſent by two young men of the ſame cih, th 
_— likelihood in the matter, willed his ſoldier, to con- who did their errand ſo well, that the conſul wrote de 
4438 vey himſelf into the town as a fugitive, and try back by them unto the Metapontines, and appointed du 
. what good might be done. It fell out according to the day when they ſhould expect him. Hera the 
i his deſire. The ſoldier grew acquainted with this Hannibal was exceeding glad, and at good leilure 50 
„ Brutian captain, and partly by his own perſwaſions, made ready his ambuſhes for the wary Fabius. Bi £01 
. rtly by the flattering entreaty of his ſiſter, won whether ſome ſecret notice of the plot were given, | 
1 im to betray the town to the Romans. When they or whether indeed (as it is related) ſome tokens f the 
N Fl had agreed upon the buſineſs, and reſolved how to facrificing, terrified the ſuperſtitious Roman, (x tha 
Le: | 1 order it, the fame ſoldier got out of the town by journey to Metapontum was deterred. Hereups Bl hac 
BET | H night, and acquainted the conſul with his proceed- the ſame two meſſengers were employed again; 3 Fo 
14 þ h ings ; telling him in which part that Brutian kept being apprehended, and threatened with torwſ Ow: 
Ws! Watch, and what might conveniently be done. they diſcovered all. | of 
. So in the night-time Fabius gave an alarm to the This year was happy to the Romans, in all ther A con 
1 city, eſpecially about thoſe parts of the wall which wars; for they got every-where, ſave only at C ceßß 
1.8 were fartheſt from the place where he meant to en- Ionia, where they loſt a company of ſuch lewd f. mot 
[ Wo : ter. The captains in the town p to make lows, that it may ſeem good fortune to have ſo ben chat 
. reſiſtance in thoſe places, where the noiſe did threa - rid of them. But their common poverty, and dil area 
1 ten them with greateſt likelihood of danger. But bility to maintain their charge, continued, and gel one 
Lit "th Fabius himſelf, with the choiceſt of his men, came r than it was before. Thirty Roman col" Bl ft 
„ in great ſilence to the quarter of che Brutians z who were then in /taly, of which, twelve ,refuled ? vas 


any longer to che with: fer it wis/Ebyii 
t che legions of Cunne, and thoſe li. 
nes that bad been beaten" undder the 


them deen the more diligently thoſe other mi- 
been exh: with — Moog and 
impoſitions of money, in every of which years 
00 m received 14 notable overthrow, In this 
caſe, the leaſt that they could fear, or rather, the 
beſt which they could hope, was, to fall into the 
hands of the enemy to be made priſoners. For 
Hannibal did gently ſend home their people that was 
taken by him ; whereas the Romans did baniſh 
from their homes thoſe that had eſcaped. : It was 
therefore likely to come to paſs within a-while, that 
they ſhould be all conſumed, ſince new ſoldiers were 
daily preſſed out of their towns, and the old ones 
never did return. Such talk was frequent among 
thoſe of the ' colonies, / eſpecially where they that 
were tranſported into Sicily, had moſt compaſſionate 
friends, Wherefore it was concluded by the people 
of Ardea, Jutriam; Alba, and other good towns, 
to the number of twelve, that they ſhould boldly 
deny urito' the Noma t their farther help. This was 
thought the likelieſt way to obtain peace, whereof 
otherwiſe they ſaw little hope, ſo long as Hannibal 
lived, When the conſuls heard the ambaſſadors of 
theſe towns make ſuch declaration, and proteſt their 
diſability of giving any farther help, they were 
much amazed; They willed the ambaſſadors to re- 
turn home, and bring à better anſwer ; foraſmuch 
as this was none other than treaſon: they bade them 
conſider, that their people were not Campa, or 
Tarentines, but the offspring of the Romans ; and 
no leſs partakers of the empire, than they that inha- 
bited the mother-city. But all would not ſerve, the 
= ambaſſadors continuing to proteſt that they had al- 
| ready done what they could, and that they had 
= remaining neither men nor money. It was well for 
| the Romans, that the other eighteen colonies did 


willing to undergo whatſoever ſhould be laid upon 
them, without ſhrinking under the burden. This 
their offer was fo highly pleaſing to the conſuls, 
| that the ambaſſadors of thoſe faithful colonies, were 
brought unto the ſenate, and produced into the 
aſſembly of the people, where, with commemora- 
| tion of all their former good ſervices, this their pre- 
| ſent love unto the ſtate was magnified, and thanks 
accordingly beſtowed them ; with promiſe, 
that it ſhould not be forgotten. As for the ambaſſa- 
dors of thoſe twelve colonies that refuſed to contri- 

„ it was t beſt neither to retain them in 
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the city, nor yet do diſmiſs them, nor to take any 
notice of them at all, but leave them to their own 
conſideration of their ill-· deſerving. LEAK. 

It may greatly be doubted, what the example of 
theſe twelve 


people would have wrought in thoſe 


rr „ ot che gol 
extremity. Of the money thus extracted, 
one quarter was delivered to Fabius the conſul, 10 
kt him well out againſt the Tarentines : all cue reſt 
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not imitate theſe twelve, but ſhewed themſelves 


* Nient into Spain to Scipio, for the maintenance offered battel, © This great tan of war had no 


eaſy” Taxcce! 
But to ſtop 


he got it ſoon after his arrival. 


M. Claudius Marcellus, and 7. 
were choſen conſuls after Fabius and Fulviu. 


this year it was, that Aſarubal took his journey out 
he came not into Italy till the year 


of „pain, tho no 
following. After the great battel at Cannæ, Han- 


nihal had loſt much time about Came and Naples, 


in ſeeking to make himſelf maſter of a good haven 
for the landing of thoſe ſuccours that were pro iſed 
from Cartbage. The hope that he repoſed in Phi- 
lie, cauſed him to turn his principal care to the 
eaſtern parts of Italy, where he made ready a fair 
entrance for the Macedonian, if he had been ready 
to come. But ſince his hope was vaniſhed, and 
the lon 
far later than had been expedient) ready to arrive, 
he began to deal with the people of Hetruria, 


through whoſe countries his brother was to paſs, 
that therein he might make ** againſt the 


Romans. The loſs of Capua, Tarentum, and ma- 
ny other towns, might have terrified all other of 
the Italian towns from hearkening to any ſollicita- 
tion of the Carthagintans; yet the poverty of the 


Romans, and the wearineſs of their adherents, to- 


gether with the fame of a greater army coming, 
than that which /Jannibal brought into Italy, did 
embolden many of the Heir ur #ans, eſpecially the 
Aretines, to take ſuch counſel as they thought moſt 
expedient for themſelves, without regard of their. 
fidelity to Rome. The Roman ſenate, hearing the 
rumour of their conſpiracy, ſent Marcellus the new 
choſen conſul into {1ezruria, whoſe coming did ſo 
terrify them, thar they reſted quiet for a-while. 
All the year following they were deviſiig how to 
break out; as contrariwiſe, the Kum in pretors, 
partly by terror of ſevere judgments and inquiſi- 
tions, and partly by the force of two or three le- 
gions, with which they viſited all ſuſpected places, 
kept them honeſt againſt their wills, and took many 
hoſtages for better aſſurance. The two conſuls had 
an earneſt defire to make ſtrong war upon Hannibal, 
without more temporizing ; perſwading themſelves, 
that in battel they ſhould be too ſtrong for him, 
Criſpinus had further his icular deſire to make 


his conſulſhip notable, by the winning of ſome 


good town: as Fulvius and Fabiqz had gotten ho- 


nour by Capua and Tarentum. Therefore he went 
about the ſiege of Locri, one of the beſt cities which 
the Carthaginian then held in Italy; and | 


thither all forts of engines, ſending for a flect-out 


of 'Sicily to help him. But Fasnia, was not low | 


to relieve the city, the fame of Whoſe approac! 
made Cyiſpinus deſiſt from his enterprize; ander 
tire unte his colleague; that la) at Vena, TI 

ther followed Hanuibal, to whom the'confills daily 
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Quintius Criſpinus, | 


promiſed ſuccour of Aſdruba. was (though 
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e ht his refuſing to fight, was not; likely. 
aſcribed unto feat, but rather deemed as a 
Put of his wiſdom. Tie entertained the conſuls. 

with many light ſkirmiſhes, and ſought to take them 
5 1 advantage; reſerying his own numbers as 
11 as he could unto a time of greater employ- 


N 


ent lingring manner of war Marcellus 
took no pleaſure, but ſought to compel the enemy 
to battel whether he would or no. The admiral of 
the Roman fleet about Sicily, L. Cincius, was com- 
rhanded again to aſſail the town of Locri, which 
might well enough be forced, if Hannibal con- 
tinued, as he began, to trifle away the time at Fe- 
nia. To the ſame purpoſe a part of the garriſon 

at lay in Tarentum, was appointed to go by land 
to the aſſiſtance of Cincius; but Hannibal. had an 
eye behind him. He laid an ambuſh in the way, 
between Tarentum and Locri, whereinto the Romans 
fell; and having Joſt above three thouſand of their 
company, were well glad, the reſt of them, to quit 
their enterprize, and ſave their own lives withi 
Tarentum. As for the conſuls, it was the deſire of 
Hannibal to waſte their army by little and little 
which to do, he neglected no advantage. There 
lay between him and them an hillock, over-grown 
with wood, that ſeemed fit to cover a number of 
men; who lying there undiſcerned, might fall upon 
ſuch as ſhould ſtraggle from the Roman camp, and 
cut them off. Therefore he ſent thither by night 
ſome companies of Numidians, whom he willed to 
keep themſelves cloſe, and attend their beſt advan- 
tage. To this piece of ground the conſuls thought 
i fit to remove their camp; Marcellus thinking 
that he never lay near enough unto Hannibal. Thi- 
ther therefore both of them rode to view the place, 
accompanied with the ſon of Marcellus, a few colo- 
_ nels, and other principal men, and not many more 


t. In this lingr 


than two hundred horſe, moſt of them Hetrurians. 
The Numidian centine] gave warning of their ap- 


proach to his fellows, who diſcovered not them- 


ſelves until they had ſurrounded the conſuls and 


their train. The conſuls, as neceſſity compelled 
them, defended themſelves, hoping to be quickly 
relieved from their camp, that was near at hand, 
But the 7/etrurians ran away from them at the firſt, 
and left them in that great danger to the weak aſ- 
ſiſtance of no more than forty horſe- men, that were 
of the colony of Fregelle. Theſe Fregellans abode 
by the conſuls, and did what they could to have 
brought them ſafe off. But when Marcellus was 
ſtricken through with a lance, and fell down dead, 
then began every one to ſhift for himſelf, and eſcape 
as they might. Criſpinus, the other conſul, had his 
death's wound, being ſtricken with two darts; and 
young Marcellus was likewiſe wounded ; yet theſe 
two recovered their camp. The reſt of the colonels 
and officers, together with the lictors that carried 
the bundles of rods and axes before the conſuls, 
were all ſlain or taken. To the dead body of the 
conſul Marcellus, Hannibal gave honourable funeral, 
according to the cuſtom of thoſe times; and be- 
{towing his aſhes in a filver pot, covered it with a 
crown of gold, and ſo ſent them to young Marcellus, 
to be by him interr'd where he thought good. 
Preſently after this, 3 bethought himſelf 
how that the ſignet - ring of Marcellus was fallen into 
the cuſtody of Hannibal, who micht uſe it to his 
own purpoſes, ere that which had hap were 
well known abroad. Wherefore he ſent word unto 
all the towns about, that his colleague was ſlain, and 


that Hannibal had gotten his ring; wiſhing them in 
at 1 5 5 to give no credit to any letters there - 
igned. This providence of Criſpinus, was 


that r 
hn 
* 


1 2 ; | R a 
not more than zequiſits: for his meſſenger was buy , 


be in a readineſs, for ſuch employment as he hui 


2 


Salapia, when 


& 4 


little before come to Salapy nother meſlenge 
arrived there, ſent from Tania, bringing le” 
in the name of Marcellus, and ſealed with the captin 
ring; whereof the contents were, that it was his pur. 
poſe to come the ſame. night unto 5 here 
he willed, that the ſoldiers of the garriſon. 


, * 


night unto Salapia 3 where 


think needful. The device was plain: and-no.lek 
plain was the revengeful mind, which he bare g. 
gainſt that city; becauſe of his brave Mumie, 
companies, that had therein been betrayed. The 
Salapians hereupon bethought themſelves, how-to 
take their enemy in his own - ſnare... They ſent 
back the meſſenger, which was a Roman fugitive, 
without letting him perceive any ſign of diſtruſt in 
them. This done, they prepared all things in x 
readineſs, for the entertainment of ſuch: à friend. 
Late in the night he came thither, with a troop of 
Roman fugitives, armed Roman-like, leading the 
way. Theſe all talking Latin together, called yn. 
to the watch, and bade open the gate; for the con- 
ſul was there. The gate was opened, fair and lei. 
ſurely, and the port-cullis drawn up no higher than 
needs it muſt be, to let them enter. But when fix 
hundred of them were gotten in, down fell the port, 
cullis again: and they that thought to have taken 
others, were taken themſelves; being laid at on 
all hands by the Salapians, that quickly made an 
end with them. ne 41771 rxef WG 
Hannibal being thus over-reached with: this ſtra- 
tagem, haſted away to Locri; whereunto Cina, 
the admiral of the Roman fleet about Sicily, did 
lay hard fiege. The firſt appearance of the Mu- 
midians, Hannibals vant-currors, made the Rowdy in 
all confuſed haſte run to their ſhips : leaving al 
their engines, and whatſoever was in their camp, 
to the enemies diſpoſition. - 5464 Qs 
The Roman ſenate, hearing of theſe - accadents, 
ſent unto Criſpinus, the ſurviving conſul, and te- 
queſted him to name a dictator: that might take 
charge of the commonwealth, and diſpatch the e- 
lection of new magiſtrates, with other buſineſs; 
whereunto himſelf was diſabled by his hurts. He 
did ſo : and ſoon after died. Then it was thought | 
needful, that new conſuls ſhould be choſen out ol 
hand: foraſmuch as two Roman armies lay fo near 
unto the enemy, without any general. Eſpecially 
it was deſired, that election ſhould be made of ſuch 
men, as were not only valiant, but well adviſed: 
ſince the beſt, and moſt fortunate of their great da- 
rers, M. Marcellus, by loſing himſelf ſo ſtrangely, 
had given them a fair warning, not to commt 
their army unto raſh heads. Among thoſe that 
ſtood for the conſulſhip, C. Claudius Nero was the 
moſt eminent. He was of great nobility, a good 
ſoldier, and one, whoſe many ſervices in this pre- 
ſent war, did forcibly commend unto the place. 
Yet he ſeemed a little too violent; and one, whoſe 
temper needed the allay of a more ſtaid wit. The 
Fathers therefore endeavoured to join unto him in 
the conſulſhip M. Livius : one that had borne tht 
ſame office, long before. This M. Livius had 
been conſul with L. Amilius Paulus, in the ye 
foregoing the beginning of this war. After cher 
conſulſhip, wherein they did good ſervice; they had 
both of them been called unto judgment by tie 
2 : and this Livius condemned, Æmiliu hard 
y eſcaping. T it hath been once already 
noted, yet I cannot forbear to remember it again 
how it pleaſed God to upbraid the unthankful N 
mans, With the malicious judgment, given by then 
multitude upon honourable men. For in the batts 
of Canne, it was apparent, what lamentable efſecb 
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ole rather. choſg.9 Held ro the forward, igno- 
"ance of his colleague. 3+ and afterwards to die in the 
"eateſt overthrow: that ever fell upon the ſtate of 
ome, chan nien the pernicious courſes of 
danger of che popular fury. As for M. Livius, he 
che people of their faults in a diverſe manner. Eight 
years together after his condemnation had he been 
abſent out of the city, and lived in his country. 
grange : ſtill vexing himſelf with the indignity of his 
condemnation. Marcellus and Levinus, being conſuls 
:wo or three years ago, had brought him into Rome: 
where he lived private, in diſcontented ſort, as 
might appear, both by. his careleſneſs in apparel, 
and by the wearing of his long hair and beard z 
which in that age were the badges of men afflicted. 
Very lately he was compelled by the cenſors to 
pull his hair, and come into the ſenate: where he 
uſed to fit ſilent, and ſignify his aſſent or diſlike 
to what was propoſed z, either in ſhort formal 
words, or in paſſing from ſide to ſide, when the 
houſe was divided. At length it happened, that in 
ſome buſineſs weightily concerning one that was his 
kinſman, he ſtood up, and made a ſet ſpeech: 
whereby he drew all the Fathers to attention; and 
bade them enquire of him, and take better notice 
what he was, and what he had been. The ſenate 
was much altered ſince he had left it; many brave 
men were loſt ; new ones were choſen ; ſuch as ra- 
ther ſerved to fill up the number, than to anſwer 
to the dignity of the place : and they that were left 
of ancient ſtanding, had ever ſpent their virtues to 
no great effect. Wherefore, all began to ſay, that 
it was a great pity, ſo worthy and able a man, as 
this Livius, had been all this while forgotten; one, 
of whom the commonwealth ſtood in great need, 
yet had not uſed in this dangerous war. No.] 
ſeeing that the conſuls gught, one of them, to be 
choſen a Patrician; the other, of neceſſity a Ple- 
beian and ſince, neither Fabius, nor Valerius 
Levinus, being both of them Patricians, could be 
joined with Claudius Nero : every one was of opi- 
nion, that there could not be choſen and coupled 
together, two fitter men than C. Claudius, and this 
Marcus Livius. But Livy would not endure to 
hear of this. He faid, it was unreaſonable, that 
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| one condemned as a diſhoneſt man, ſhould after- 


wards be choſen ruler of the city. If they had 
done ill to truſt him with one conſulſhip, what 
meant they then to offer him another ? With theſe 
and the like phraſes, he reſiſted their deſires : till 
by perſwaſions, and examples rehearſed, of ſuch as 
had patiently digeſted injuries done by the le, 
and repayed good for evil; he was contented to 
accept the honour. _ | 

Here we may behold a true figure, of that em- 
blem, with which Themiſtocles checked the ingra- 
titude of the Athenians: reſembling himſelf to a 
plane-tree, the branches and boughs whereof men 
brake in fair weather; but run under it for ſhelter 
in a ſtorm. Such unthankfulneſs, to well-deſerving 
men, 1s not rarely found in the outragious multi- 
tude. Neither was the late example hereto much 
unlike, of Philip the ſecond, king of Spain, his 
dealing with the duke of Alva. For although 


he had committed the duke to priſon, upon ſome 


{mall offence conceived, without all regard of his 
former deſerts : yet, when his intended conqueſt 
of Portugal, required the ſervice of a man, more 
than ordinarily ſufficient z he ſtood no longer 


the ſcanning of late diſpleaſures; but employed the 
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is wiſdom often. taught by necaſſity ten ats 
It vas a dangerous year toward, When C, Clan- 
4 was already come into France, and wait- 
ed only to have the Ways of the Alps thawed by 
warm weather, for his paſſage into Italy. The No- 
mans. uſed at this time the ſervice of three and 


MEE" 


twenty legions: and wanted, not employment, for 


many more, if chey had known how, to levy and 
maintain them. Of theſe which they had, four 


ſerved in Sin two in Hicihh, and two in Sardi. 


nia; the reſt were ſo diſpoſedy. in ſeyeral parts of 


\ 


Italy, where need emed ban ine chat only two 
legions were leſt to each of the conſuls. But the 
conſuls were men of execution, and would not be 
tied to the punctual obſervance of what the ſenate 


thought fit. M. Livius would not ſtir out of 


| Rome, againſt ſo mighty a power as followed / 


ave e e ee eee 


carry with him as many as could well be ſpared 
from other employments 5) and thoſe, or the moſt 


of them, choſen companies. It was true, that two 
legions, gene to ſerve. under Lucius Porcins, 
a pretor of chat year, among the Ciſalpine Cauls, 
might be reckoned as an additament to the forces 
of Livius; to whom the war againſt Aſadrubal was 
allotted. So might alſo two other legions, that 
were among the Salentines, | near unto Tarentum, 
under another of the pretors, be accounted a part 
of Claudius s army, that was ſent againſt Hanni 
bal. Nevertheleſs the conſuls, by the ſpecial in- 
ſtance of Livy, did obtain, that all might be left 
to their own diſcretion. For news came, that 
A/drubal was already paſſing the Ales the Ligu- 
rians, who dwelt in the country about Genun, with 
their neighbour people, were in readineſs to join 
with him; and L. Horcius ſent word, that he would 


adventure no further, than he ſafely might. When 


all was ordered, as themſelves thought beſt, the 
two conſuls went forth of the city, ench his ſeveral 
way. The people of Rome were now quite other 


wile affected, than they had been, when L. Ami- 


lius Paulus, and C. Terentius Varo, were ſent a- 
gainſt Hannibal. They did no longer take upon 
them, to direct their generals, or bid them diſpatch, 
and win the victory betimes; but rather they ſtood 
in fear, leſt all diligence, wiſdom, and valour, 
ſhould prove too little. For ſince few years had 
paſſed, wherein ſome one of their generals had not 
been ſlain; and ſince it was manifeſt, that if either 
of theſe preſent conſuls were defeated, or put to 
the worſt, the two Carthaginians would forthwith 
Join, and make ſhort work with the other: it ſeem- 
ed a greater happineſs than could be expected, that 
each of them ſhould return home victor ; and come 
off with honour, from ſuch mighty oppoſition, | ds 
he was like to find, With extreme difficulty had 
Rome held up her head ever ſince the battel of Can- 


ne : though it were ſo, that Hannibal alone, with 


little help from Carthage, had continued the war 
in /aly. But there was now arrived another ſon 
of Amilcar; and one, that in his preſent expediti- 
on, had feemed a man of more ſufficiency than 
Hannibal himſelf, For, whereas in that long and 
dangerous march, through barbarous nations, over 


great rivers and mountains, that were thought un- 


paſſable, Hannibal had loſt a great part of his 
army: this A/drubal, in the ſame places, had mul- 


tiplied his numbers; and, gathering the people that 
he found in the way, deſcended from the Alps like 
upon a rowling ſnow- ball, far greater than he came over 


the Pyrenees, at his firſt ſetting out of Spain. 
OL. nt” I. | | Theſe 
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1 ons, and che He, of wh Bur whether 
Theſe confiderations, the „ feat But whether * 


ed m "exited the people e 
Nome, to wait upon their conſuls out of the 
like a penfive 


preſented many unte them; | 
| in of "mourners : ' hom py 
Marcellus and Criſpinus upon whom in the ike 


fown 3 
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fort they had given attendance the laſt Fear, b 
ſaw neither of them return alive, 5 a leſs dan 
gerous 'war; | Particularlyz old 9. Fabius gave his 
accuſtomed advice to M. {Bly that he ſhould ab- 
ſtain from giving, or taking battel, until he well 
underſtood the enemies condition. But the conſul 
made him a froward anſwer, and faid, That he 
would fight the firſt day: for that he thought it 
long, till he ſhould&ither recover his honour by 
victory ; or, by ſeeing the overthrow of his own un- 
juſt citizens, ſatisfy himſelf with the joy of a great, 
though not an honeſt, revenge. But his meaning 
was better than his words. * N Wo 
Of the overthrow that Aſdrubal received in Spain, 
from Scipio, a little before he took his journey into 
Italy; ſuch mention hath already been made, as 
agreed with the report of that noble hiſtorian Li- 
vy. Yet J think it not amiſs to add in this place, 
what may be gathered out of the remaining frag- 
ments of Polybius's hiſtory, concerning the acci- 
dent. 'A/drubal had wreſtled with many difficul- 
ties in Spain, by reaſon of thoſe captains that were 
ſent from the city of Carthage, to join with him in 
the adminiſtration of that province : they being, as 
it may ſeem, of the Hannonian faction; which is 
to ſay, thus far forth traitors, that they preferred 
the advantage of their own ſide, before the good 
of their commonwealth. In what particulars they 
wronged this worthy ſon of Amilcar, and how they 
hindered his courſes undertaken, it cannot be known: 
ſince of theſe books, wherein Polybias hath exactly 
handled theſe matters, there are to us remaining, 
only a few broken pieces. But by the ſpightful 
dealing of Hanno, in Sicily, with Mutines, a bet- 
ter man of war than himſelf, whom Hannibal had 
ſent into the iſland ; we may conceive, that againſt 
the brother of Hanxibal, it was thought needful, 
by theſe miſchievous partiſans of Hanno, to uſe the 
violent oppoſition of more earneſt malice. Never- 
theleſs Aſdrubal was a good patriot: and therefore 
endured patiently ſuch indignities as Mutines could 
not long digeſt. His journey into [raly being re- 
ſolved upon; he lay with part of the army at Be- 
tula, not far from the mines of ſilver z whence he 
was to furniſh his expedition. Thither came Sci- 
pio; and drove him out of his camp, though he 
were ſtrongly lodged, before the other Carthagini- 
an captains could, or would, come to his aſſiſtance. 
The overthrow ſeems not to have been ſo great, as 
it muſt have been ſuppoſed, if no way lay open to 
thoſe that fled. Rather it appears, that Aſarubal 
dealt like a provident man : and ſeeing that his 
camp was likely to be forced, ſent away all his 
money, with his elephants before him : but ſtaid 
behind himſelf to ſuſtain the Romans a while, until 
his carriages might be out of danger. Herein he 
had his defire. Afterwards, he gathered his bro- 
ken troops together; and retired in ſuch ſort, that 
Scipio thought it not good to purſue him; and fo 
paſſed over Tagus: Then taking unto him the for- 
ces aſſigned for his expedition, he marched away 
towards the Pyrenees : leaving the care of Spain un- 
to his brother Mago, and to Aſdrubal, the fon of 
Geſco, that thought himſelf the fitteſt man for the 
adminiſtration thereof. Fain would Scipio have 
ſtopped him m his journey, by ſending to defend 


againft him the ordinary way of the mountains. 


« Excerpt. E. Polyb. hiſt. I. 10. & 11. 
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Ebnittionly ſorts to no goöd effect) he Wag 32 
ted in his voyage by any ſuch impediment or; 


Kis way, ſo Well affected, either to him Gf hib mo. 
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ing into Cal; and following the ſteps öf nis bro. 
ther Hannibal he found! the nations tat lay in 


ney, that no paſſages were defended' againſt him. 
nor any ſort o | reſiftarics made; but he, and ki 
army well entertained, and their numbers much in. 
ereaſed, by acceſs of fiich as were deſiroùs to take 
his pay. Of tlieſe he had the better choice : for that 
he was driven to winter in their country, whilſt chat 
the paſſages of the Alps were ' cloſed up with ice 
and ſnow,” The motintains Hkewiſe, that had ) 
greatly moleſted Hannibal in his journey over the 
ps, were eaſily won to take part with aruba, 
when he travelled through their country. For theſe 
poor men, atthe' firſt coming of Hannibal, wets 
verily perſwaded, that it was his purpoſe to rob 
them of their cattel, and to make ſpoil of that lit. 
tle wealth, which they had painfully ſcrapetl toge. 
ther out of the deſolate rocks. But now in pro. 
ceſs of time they were better informed. Therefore 
underſtanding, that there were two mighty cities, 
far disjoining aſunder, which made war upon each 
other, by land and fea : and that the Af did on- 
ly lie in their way; they gladly condeſcended, to 
take their part in the fortune of the invaders, The 
like affection, upon greater cauſe, was aſterwards 
found in the Ciſalpine Gauls, The Ligurians alſo 
joined with A/drubal and ſo would the Hetruriam 
have done, if he had arrived in their-eointry, 
There was no other Roman army near, than L. Per- 
cius, with his two legions 3 of whom there was no 
great fear. Therefore did Aſdrubal ſet upon Pla. 
centia, a Roman colony: in hope to make his com- 
ing the more terrible, by the deſtruction of that 
town. But there he loſt a dreat deal of time, 
and finally was driven to quit the enterpriſe * by 
undertaking which, he gave the Roman conſuls lei- 
ſure to make ready for him ; and cauſed his bro- 
ther Hannibal (who upon the firſt bruit of Aſdr- 
baPs 1o timely, and eaſily paſſing the Alps, was 
about to leave his wintering camp, and go forth to 
meet with him) to fit ſtill a while, as well aware, 
that P/acentia would not be taken in haſte. 
C. Claudius Nero, the Roman conſul, made what 
ſpeed he could to meet with Hannibal, and flop 
him from joining with his brother. He had 2. 
bout forty thouſand foot, and five hundred horſe: 
with which he daily offered battel to the Cartbagi- 
nian; and had of him the better in many ſki 
miſhes. Hannibal was once driven to make a tt- 
dious march from the borders of the Salentin 
and Apulians, into the country of the Brutians, 
there to increaſe his forces; which were otherwik 
too weak for the journey intended. Afterward 
coming to Grumentum, a town of the Lucans 3 if 
there fought unproſperouſly with Nero the conſil. 
Nevertheleſs he got off, and marched away to Ve. 
nuſia. But Nero followed him; and had there # 
gain the better of him. Wherefore he was di- 
ven to return to Metapontum : where joining wil 
Hanno, that had made ready a good army, he i 
ſayed again to make way by force to his broth: 
So he paſſed onward, and came again to Vu 
having Nero {ſtill at his heels. Thence went he& 
ver the river Aufidus, to Canuſium ; where he 
down, not far from the place in which he had ob 
tained his moſt memorable victory. There ale 
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; unto Hannibal, who'knew the country very 


ters and meſſengers intercepted, -as th 1 rb 
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the fortune of Roxie ſhould avoid, for the preſent, 
any great calamity ; yet the very continuance « 0 


il Giris place" of covert ümil dark night" And when 


enter ſecretly into the camp: leſt the enemy, per- 
ceivitg this acceſs of ſtrength, ſhould accordingly 
ma counſels. This was done: and a token 
given, that the colonels, captains, and all ſoldiers, 
as well horſe as foot, that Nero had brought with 


pe him, ſhould, be lodged and entertained by men of 
their own ſort, Their company was ſomewhat en- 


creaſed by voluntiers that joined with them on the 
way. Nevertheleſs, it was not needful, that the 
quarter which received them, ſhould be enlarged, 
fince they had brought with them nothing but their 
arms. The next day they held a counſel of war: 
wherein ſome were of opinion, that it was beſt for 
theſe new-arrived companies, to refreſh themſelves 
a few days after their weary journey, before they 
ſhould be drawn forth to battel. But againſt this, 
Nero was very earneſt : and beſought his colleague, 


Ro- to make uſe of him out of hand; that he might 


betimes return to his own camp, ere Hannibal 
ſhould have notice of his abſence, The ſoldiers al- 


g fo of Nero were full of ſpirit ; perceiving that the 


honour of the victory was like to be theirs ; foraſ- 
much as the battel would not have been underta- 
ken, without this their coming to help. Finally, 
it was agreed when the counſel brake up, that the 
ſign of battel ſhould be hung out; which was com- 
monly a purple coat over the general's payillion. 

 Aſdruba] was no leſs willing than the Romans to 


come to battel : having long deſired it, and hither- 


to not found occaſion before. But when he had 
put his men in order, and was riding before the 
head of his army, to behold the enemies counte- 
nance 3 it ſeemed to him, that they were more than 
they had been; and ſome of their arms and hor- 
ſes, looked as though they had wanted dreſſing, af- 


. ſtrong a war at home, would enforce the Latins, ter a long journey. Hereupon he began to with- 
* and other faithful aſſociates, to faint under the bur- draw his army back into the camp: and gave or- 
at den; as twelve of the thirty Roman colonies had der, that if no priſoners could be taken, by whom 
ne, already done. Wherefore he reſolved, that it were he might be certified of the truth ; yet ſhould there 
by better to make any deſperate adventure, than to ſuf- good obſervation be made, whether the enemies 
T4 fer the conjunction of two ſuch malevolent planets : camp were enlarged, or no; or what other altera- 
"Y whoſe peſtilent influence, if not on the ſudden, yet tion could be noted, that might ſhew their forces to 
| within few years, was like to work moſt Tamenta- be increaſed. The camp, as hath been ſaid, was 
wes ble effects. It ſeemed apparent, that his colleague not extended: but the trumpet, that ſounded only 
h to was unable to ſtay the progreſs of Aſdrubal: nei- once in the quarter of L. Forcius the pretor, did 
my ther were there any good legions in a readineſs, that now, contrary to former cuſtom, found twice in 
a could do ſervice in ſuch a needful caſe; excepting the quarter of Livius the conſul, Hereat Aſdru- 
hat thoſe that were already employed under the two bal greatly muſed: and being well acquainted with 
hop conſuls, Hereupon he concluded, that it was not the Romany orders; held this for a ſure token, 
N expedient for him to tie himſelf to his own charge, that the other conſul was there arrived. How this 

which was the war againſt Hannibal, but rather 


that it behoved him to help where more neceſſi- 
ty required; and to carry part of his forces unto 
his colleague. © This could not be without much 
danger. Yet ſince che meeting of the two Car- 
thazinian brethren, was far fnore dangerous to the 
Roman commonwealth; it ſeemed the beft way to 
put fortune in truſt with that Which was of the leſs 
importance. Six thoufand* foot, and a thouſand 


horſe he therefore took, that were: the very choice 


of his army: and making ſſie w, as if he would onl 
ſtep aſide; to do ſome ſmall piece of ſervice near at 
hand; away he poſted as faſt as he could, to aſſiſt 
his fellow. conſul. Eis meſſengers ran before him, 
o give warning to all towhs'by which he was to 
pals, that they fhould be ready to meet him, with 
victuals, and all other novelties for his army. 
Livius, the other conſul, at that time, lay encamp- 
ed near unto Sena Callicch; and A aruba Within 
half a mile of him. In fix days Nero had finiſh- 
his journey thither; and when he drew near, 
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ent meſſengers before him, to give notice of his ful 


coming, ' Livy cho nt It fitt eſt 


he ſhould ay 


ight be, if Hannibal were alive, and in good 
4 he was not able to conjecture: but thought it 
the beſt way, to go leiſurely to work, till he might 
be better informed. Upon confidence in his own 
forces, he had not cared hitherto, how near he lay 
to the Ramant; nor troubled himſelf perhaps with 
oyer⸗ſtrongly fortifying his own camp. Yet when 
he now perceived, that ſomewhat was fallen out 
beſide his expectation, he changed his reſolution ; 
and held it no diſhonour to remove a little further 


y, off, So he diſlodged ſecretly. by night: intending 


to get over the river Metaurus; whereby to keep 
himſelf as long as he could, from neceſſity, of bat- 
tel. But whether it were ſo, that his guides did 
ſteal away from him in the dark, ſo that he could 
not find the way to the fords; or whether his 75 

ar 


ages Were too heavy, and bindred hig ſpeed ; fa 

he had got gone, ere the conſul Nero was at his 
heels with alf the Roman horſe, and ſtayed him 
from palling any further. Soon after came L. Por- 
cus with the light armature: whom the other con- 
ul fo owed anon With all his legions, in good or- 
der, 18 ready for battel. Aſdrubal, ſeeing * 
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repoſed leaſt confidence, he placed in his left wing, 
upon a hill, which the enemy ſhould not, without 
much difficulty, be able to climb: in the right wing 
he ſtood himſelf, with his Africans and Spaniards; 
his Ligurians he placed in the midſt; and his ele- 
phants be beſtowed in the front of his battels. On 
the Roman ſide, Nero had the leading of the right 
wing, Livius of the leſt, and Porcius of the battel. 
Both Romans and Car thaginians well underſtood how 
much depended upon the fortune of this day, and 
how little hope of ſafety there was unto the van- 
quiſhed. Only the Romans herein ſeemed to have 
had the better in conceit and opinion; that they were 
to fight with men deſirous to have fled from them. 
And according to this preſumption, came Livius 
the conſul with a proud bravery, to give charge on 
the Africanus; by whom he was ſo ſharply entertain- 
ed, that the victory ſeemed very doubtful. The 
Africans and Spaniards were ſtout ſoldiers, and 
well acquainted with the manner of the Roman fight. 
The Ligurians alſo were a hardy nation, and not 


accuſtomed to give ground, which they needed the P 


leſs, or were able now to do, being placed in the 
midſt. Livius therefore, and Porcius, found ſtrong 
oppoſition ; and, with great ſlaughter on both ſides, 
prevailed little or nothing. Beſides other difficul- 
ties, they were exceedingly troubled by the ele- 
phants, that broke their firſt ranks; and put them 
in ſuch diſorder, as the Roman enſigns were driven 
to fall back. All this while Claudius Nero, labour- 
ing much in vain againſt a ſteep hill, was unable to 
come to blows with the Gauls, that ſtood oppoſite 
unto him, but out of danger. This made Aſdru- 
bal the more confident, who, ſeeing his own left 
wing ſafe, did the more boldly and fiercely make 
impreſſion on the other ſide, upon the left wing of 
the Romans. But Nero, perceiving that the place 


wherein he ſtood, was ſuch as would compel him 


to remain idle till the fight were ended, took a 
part of his forces, and led them round behind 
the forces of Porcius and Livius; which having 


compaſſed, he fell upon Aſdrubal, and eharged him 


in the flank. Here began the victory to be mani- 


feſt on the Roman fide: for Nero, finding none to 
reſiſt him in front, ran all along the depth of A, 
drubaPs battel; and, falling upon the ſkirts thereof, 
difordered the enemies, and put all to rout. Of 
the Spaniards therefore and Africans, that were laid 
at on every ſide, the greateſt part was ſlain, The 
Ligurians and Gauls eſcaped as they could, and 
faved themſelves by timely flight. Of the ele- 
phants, four were taken alive, the reſt were ſlain ; 
ſome by the enemy's n others by their own 
guides that rode them. For when any of them, be- 
ing fore wounded, began to wax unruly, and ruſh 
back upon their own battels following them, the 
guide had in readineſs a mallet and a chizzel, 
wherewith he gave them a ſtroke between the ears, 
in the joint of the neck, next unto the head, where- 
with he killed the beaſt upon the ſudden, This 
ſpeedy way of preventing ſuch harm as the ele- 
phants, being hurt, were wont to do to the ſqua- 
drons following them, is ſaid to have been the device 
of Aſdrubal himſelf, who died in this battel, 
Great commendations are given to 4/drabal,' both 
by Polzbius, and by Livy. He is faid, at all times, 
to have ſhewed himſelf worthy of Amilcar his fa- 
ther, and Hannibal his brother; to have ſtriven 
with great patience againſt many difficulties, where- 
into he fell by the means of thoſe captains that were 
ſent from Carthage into Spain; to have performed 


in this laſt battel all duties of a worthy general; and 
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finally, when be; fax the. loſs irreparable, to lam 
ridden manfully into the thickeſt of his enemies, 


tare and circumſpection. His Gals, in whom he 


where, fighting bravely, he was ſlain, Of th 


port of Livy, and of. Polybius, do very much gif. 


agree: for Livy faith, that the Carihaginians had 
no leſs an overthrow, than was that which the 
pave to the Romans at Canne ; that fiſty-ſix thoy. 
dred taken priſoners, and above four thouſand Ry. 
man citizens, whom they had captives. with them . 
delivered, and ſet at liberty. He faith allo, that 
of the Romans and their aſſociates there were lain 
eight thouſand z and of the e it was ex- 
ceeding great; not only in other Kinds, but in gold 
and ſilver. Concerning the booty, Polybius hath 
no mention of it. Likely it is to have been as rich 
as Livy reporteth it; for Aſdrubal came well ſtored 
with money. But Polybius (who had no deſire to 
make this battel of Metaurus a parallel unto that 
of Canne) reports no. more than about ten thou- 
ſand on the Carthaginian ſide, and two thouſand of 
the Roman to have been ſlain. The number of the 
riſoners he doth not mention; but only faith, that 
ſome of the Cartbhaginian princes were taken alive, 
and that all the reſt died in the battel : whereby it 
may ſeem that they were all Barchines, foraſmuch 
as they preferred the honour of themſelves, and of 
their country, above their lives. 
The joy of this victory was no leſs in Rome, than 
had been the fear of the event: for ever ſince it 
was known in what ſort Nero had left his army, 
the whole city was troubled, as much as lately at 
Hannibal's coming thither. Men thought it ſtrange, 
that the conſul ſhould make ſuch a great adventure, 
as thus to put the one half of all the Roman forces 
unto hazard of the dice. For what if Hannibal 
ſhould chance to have notice of this his departure, 
and either purſue him, or ſet upon the army that 
ſtayed behind, much weakened, and without a ge- 
neral ? Thus did they talk; yet reſerving their cen- 
ſure unto the ſucceſs, with liberty to approve or 
condemn, according to the iſſue. In the mean 
while the people filled the market-place; the wo- 
men ran to the temple with vows and prayers, and 
the ſenators were daily in council, waiting {till ready 
at hand upon the iſtrates; as if ſome great 
matter were likely to fall out, that would require 
every one's help. In brief, they were all ſo full of 
melancholy, that when the firſt news of the victory 
came, there were not many that would believe it. 
Afterwards, when meſſengers arrived from the con- 
ſuls, with letters containing all that had paſſed, 
there was not only a great and joyful concourſe of 
all ſorts of men unto the temples, but the very face 
of the city was altered; and men from thenceforth 
began to follow their private buſineſs, making con- 
tracts one with another (which they had long for- 
born to do) and attending their own affairs in 
ſuch wiſe, as if Hannibal were already driven out 


— 


of 7zah. ranks fo 2 

Nero, returning to his camp, W openly 
the head of Aſdrubal before * Carthaginians ;, and 
producing his African priſoners bound, ſent tuo of 
them looſe to give Hannibal notice of what had 
happened. Theſe two priſoners might have ſerved 
well enough to certify Hannibal of the miſadver 
ture, without doing wrong to the dead body of 4 
drubal ; eſpecially ſince Hannibal in honourable, 
and far different manner, had given burial to Gra 
chus and Marcellus; yea, to all the Roman ga 
rals, whoſe carcaſs fell into his hands. But it m 
ſeem, that howſoever the people of Carthage want. 
ed much of the generous diſpoſition which was found 
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the Romans, in their love unto the common- there Was force enough ta hold hiniſelf upright. 
ml; yet in dealing with enemies, they were far And ſürely very "notable are ris ehnfl=+ f 
| more civil, and leſs prone to the inſolency of re- given unn him by Polybiuz, whom Tiuy therein 
venge. The beſt excuſe of this outrage done by follows t that making war -upon a people, of all 
Nero, is, that he hoped much more by the ſudden other the moſt warlike, he obtained ſo many 
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being then at ' 2 C WING £ 
to flow, till it could not be contained within any hereto, is yet perhaps of greater admiration : that 
banks. Hannibal, having loſt in this unhappy fight he ſuſtained his army, without help from other 
(beſides that e gr his brother) all the places, from this time forward, upon the hungry 
hope that ſo long ſuſtained him in Italy, withdrew ſoil of the Brutiens 3 which, when it was beſt ma- 
himſelf into the country of th6 Brutians; and thi- nur*d-1n time of peace, could hardly ſuffice to nou- 
ther he cauſed all the Lucans, that were of his party, riſh the inhabitants. It is therefore apparent, that 
do remove; as likewiſe all that dwelt in Metapon- by his proper worth and virtue, he kept his army 
aum. For he wanted men, to defend ſo many places in ſuch order and obedience, rather than by any 
as he held at the preſent, becauſe they lay too far greatneſs of reward and booty; ſince after the death 
aſunder. Wherefore he drew them all into a leſſer of ; Aſdrubal, he made no invaſion -upon the weal- 
compaſs, in the utmoſt corner of /z4/y, it being a thier parts of Italy, but held himſelf till among 
country of much faſtneſs, and the people exceedingly the poor Brutians. Where we muſt leave him un- 
devoted to his ſervice. In this buſineſs, Nero gave til he be drawn into Afric by Scipio, whoſe doings 
him no memorable impediment, either becauſe Han- will henceforth entertain, and lead us unto the end 
nibal was too ſtrong for him, having all his forces of this waer. % 8 ON open) 
united, or becauſe it is likely that this remove of the HET eee bad} 

Lucans and Metapontines was not before the end of 1 S EO. XVII. 

ſummer, when their harveſt was gathered in; at which Ho P. Cornelius Scipio, the Roman, made entire 
time the ſenate called him home to Rome. M:. Li- VER conqueſt of Spain, 

vius, the other conſul, tarried among the Ci/alpine TN i ch 

Gauls until the end of ſummer z there to ſet things | ＋. I. 
in ſuch order as he thought requiſite : which done, ,, rt ee 1 a 
he wrote unto the — 5 — there was no more Hoew the Carthaginians were driven by Scipio from 
need of him and his army in that province; but _ the continent into the iſle of Gades. 


that L. Porcius, with the two legions that were AGO, and Aſdrubal, the ſon of Geſto, took 
there before, might very well diſcharge the place. 4 upon them the charge of Spain, when Aſdru- 
For this cauſe he deſired leave to return home, and þaJ, the fon of Amilcar, departed thence into Italy. 
that he might bring his army with him. The ſe- Theſe agreed together, that Mago ſhould make a 
nate well underſtood his meaning, which was to voyage to the Baleares, there to levy a ſupply of 
have the honour of triumph, as he well deſerved. men; and Aſdrubal withdraw himſelf into Laſ- 
But foraſmuch as it was well known what intereſt tania (which is now Portugal) whither the Romans 
Nero had in the late victory, order was given, that had ill means to follow, being altogether unac- 
not only Livy, with his army, ſhould come home, quainted in thoſe parts. Mago had ſoon ended his 
but likewiſe Nero; though leaving his army behind buſineſs, and returned into Spain, where he met 
him, to confront Hannibal. So the honour of with one Hanno (the ſame perhaps that had lately 
triumph was granted to them both; in the pomp been employed in Sicily) who brought new forces 
| whereof Livy made the greater ſhew, as riding in out of Afric, and came to ſucceed in place of 4/- 
a chariot, and followed by his ſoldiers; becauſe in drubal the Barchine. It is not unlikely that Spain 
his province, and upon his day of command, the was now' the better, and more readily furniſhed 
victory was gotten z his army alſo being preſent at with men, and all things needful, from Carthage, 
the triumph. But Nero, that rode on horſeback, when that ſon of Amilcar, whoſe authority had been 
and without ſuch attendance, was the more extolled greateſt, was thence departed.” For hereby might 
both by the people and ſoldiers, by whom the victo- the factious diligence ofiold Hanno approve it ſelf, 
ry was in a manner wholly aſcribed unto: his great againſt that noble race of warriors, when it ſhould 
worth, Neither wanted L. Veturius Philo, and appear, that things did 3 much the better, 
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in N. Cæcilius Metellus, lieutenants to the generals, by being left unto the handling of other men. 
* che due acknowledgment of their good ſervice, For Whether it were upon deſire to make good ſome 
they were commended unto the kufis; as men fuch opinion raiſed of him at home, or whether 
enly worthy to be choſen conſuls ;/ and conſuls they were upon confidence in the forces that he brought over, 
£9” 2 tor the year following: but nothing was done Hanno took the field, and led Mago with him, as 
0 of F-em worthy of memory in their conſulſhip. Nei- purpoſing affeſh to {et upon the Romans. So he 
had Toe indeed from this year, which was the thirteenth entered into the country of the Celtiberians, not 
a e tie precent war, until the eighteenth year; lere very far fem Wem Carthage, where, by marley, 
= n 1t ended, was there any matter of importance and other perfwafions, he levied above nine thou- 
1 wrought in Italy; fave only the taking of Locri fand men On 
able, 2 the Carthaginians by ſurprize: for Hanmbu P. Sripio, in the mean while, contained himſelf 
Grat 1 ſtrength Where with to male any great offer; in the eaſtern parts of Spain; "attentive, as it may 
gene 8 Fo. Romans had little mind to provoke him, ſeem, to the proceedings of 'A/drubal, the fon of 
"0 * ought it well that he was quiet. Such opinion Amilcar; againſt whom, he is reported, by ſome 


they conceived of him, that thou gh all about writers; to have ſent part of his forces into 774 
; of 8 | 1 4 Lo * part of his forces into Italy 
him went to ruin, yet in him alone they thought the düfte G C. Claudius Nero, and A. Livin, 
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the conſuls, But hearing oſ the levy made by Haun 
and Mago, among the Celvbirians, he ſent M. Hl. 
Janus) the;propretor, with ten thouſand foot and five 
Hundred horſe: Syllanur got intelligence by ſome 
fugitive Celaberiaus, who became his guides, that 


their countrymen enca a-part from the Cartha- 
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ginians in great diſorder, as men fearing no dan- 
ger, becauſe. they were at home. Wherefore, as 
cloſely as he was able, he drew near to theſe Celti- 


berians ; and, falling upon them on the ſudden, gave 


them ſuch an overthrow, that Hanno and Mago, 


coming to their ſuccour, inſtead of heartning and 


reinforcing them, became partakers of the loſs. 
Mago faved himſelf, with all the horſe and old 
companies of foot, which were about two thouſand, 
and in ten days journey brought them ſaſe to 4/- 
drubal. The al. of the Africans were either ſlain 
or taken, among whom, Hanns had the ill luck to 
be taken priſoner ; though he kept himſelf out of 
the fight until all was loft. As for the Celtiberians, 
they knew better how to make ſhift, and ſaped moſt 
of themſelves by running into the woods. 


It could no otherwife be, but that Scipio was 


much troubled with the danger wherein Italy ſtood, 
by the coming thither of Aſdrubal. Ten thouſand 
foot and eighteen hundred horſe he did therefore 
ſend out of Spain (as it is reported by ſome au- 


thors) to the defence of his own country, or was 


perhaps about to ſend them; and thereupon re- 
mained at New Carthage, intentive to the neceſſity 
and ſucceſs of his countrymen at home. But when 
he had word of the great victory at Metaurus, which 
fell out long before the end of this ſummer, then 
might he well adventure to take in hand the entire 
conqueſt of Spain; which muſt needs be much alie- 
nated from the Cartbaginians, by the report of ſuch 
an overthrow. The Spaniſh ſoldiers that ſerved un- 


der Hannibal, and thoſe that had been ſent over 


into Afric, were as pledges: heretofore, by whom 
their country was held obnoxious to the Cartha- 
ginians. But when it was noiſed abroad, that all 
which had followed Aſdrubal into Italy, were fallen 
into the hands of the Romans; and that Hannibal, 
with his army, vas cloſed uꝑ in a ſtreight, whence 
he could not get out; then did it greatly behove the 
Spaniards to conform themſelves unto the will of 
the victors. That it was the ſucceſs of things in 
Italy, which gave ſuch confidence unto Scipio, it is 
the more probable, becauſe he took not this great 
enterprize in hand till the ſummer was almoſt ſpent. 
Aſdrubal therefore uſed the benefit of the ſeaſon; 
and by diſpoſing his army into many garriſons, hin- 
dered the enemy from doing any great exploit 
before winter. So the very length of way, and 


the time of the year, cauſed Scipio to return back, 


without any other matter performed, than that his 
brother, L. Scipio, took by aſſault the town of 
Oringis. „ en 

Againſt the next year's danger, Aſdrubal pre- 
pared a great army, and ſpared not coſt nor travel 
in ſtrengthning himſelf for the trial of his laſt for- 
tune in Spain. With ſeventy thouſand foot, four 
thouſand horſe, and thirty-two elephants, he took 
the Held; which number, I believe, that he could 
hardly have raiſed, without boldly nene truth 
of thoſe reports that came from {zaly... Scipio 
thought his Roman legions. too weak to encounter 
with ſuch a multitude ; wherefore he judged it need- 
ful to uſe the help of bys Spas friends. But the 
death of his father and uncle, that were caſt away 
by the treaſon of ſuch falſe auxiliaries, made him, 
on the other ſide, very doubtful of relying upon thoſe 
that might perhaps betray him in his greateſt need. 
Yet ſince one Colchas, that was lord of twenty- 
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cauſe of the Spaniſh batte! which Was com 


7 * 
ter, to raiſe three thouſand foot, and five hunt, 
thoſe, and ſome few others, that might help to 
make a ſhew; and yet not be able-to. do grew 
harm, if they would revolt. So with five and fbr. 
thouſand foot, and three thouſand horſe be 

ht the enemy; near to whom he incamped. 4, 
his firſt coming, Mage and Maſani/a fell upon 
him ; with hope to take him unprepared,” wh; 
he was making his lodgings. But he laid certain 
troops of horſe in covert: which breaking upon 
them unexpected, cauſed them to fall off. They 
made at firſt an orderly retreat: but being more 
hardly preſſed, they ſhortly betook themſelves to 
plain flight. After this encounter, which added 
ſome courage to the Romans, and abated the pe- 
ſumption of the Carthaginians : there were daily 
ſkirmiſhes between the horſe, and light armature, 
on both ſides z wherein was nothing done of im. 
portance. Aſarubal drew forth his army, and ar- 
ranged it before his trenches: the like did Scipio; each 
of them to ſhew that he durſt fight; yet not pro- 
ceeding any further. Thus they continued many 
days: Aſdrubal being ſtill the firſt; that iſſued forth 
in the morning; and the firſt that, in the evening 
withdrew himſelf into his trenches. The Span 
auxiliaries were placed on both ſides in the wings: 
the Carthaginians were in the midſt, with their ele- 
phants before them; and oppoſite to theſe on the 
other {ide were the Roman legions. When they 
had in this order confronted one another, though at 
far diſtance, many days together: it grew to be 
the common opinion, that they ſhould ſhortly meet 
in the ſame form, and be matched on each part, 
with the enemies, long before deſigned: | But $:i- 
pio, when he purpoſed indeed to fight, altered the 
form of his army; and withal, came forth earlier 
than he had been wont. He cauſed his men, and 
horſes, to be well fed betimes in the morning, be- 
fore day: and then ſent forth his horſe and light ar- 
mature, to train out the Carthaginians, with their 
bellies empty: uſing herein the ſame trick, where- 
by he might remember that Hannibal had beaten 
his father in the battel of Trebia. His Roman le- 
gions he beſtowed in the wings; his Spaniards in 
the battel. Aſdrubal ſent forth his horſe in all 
haſte, to entertain the Romans; whilſt he himſelf 
arranged his men, in their wonted order, at the 
hill foot, upon which he incamped. In the fkir- 
miſhes of the horſe it could not be diſcerned 
which part had the better: ſince being over. preſ- 
ſed on either ſide, they had a ſafe retreat unto 
their foot; and one troop ſeconding another by 
courſe, returned to charge. This fight was pro- 
tracted by Scipio to a great length: becauſe his 
men, having well fed themſelves, were like to hold 
out better than the enemy. But about noon be 
cauſed his wings to advance a good pace; leaving 
their battel of Spaniards far behind them, that 
came on leiſurely, according to direction. The 
Spaniſh mercenaries, that ſtood in Aſdrubabs wings, 


* 


were no way comparable, fave only in number, to 
the Latin and Roman ſoldiers, that came againſt 
them; for they were freſn ſoldiers, levied in haſte; 
and fighting only in reſpect of their pay. Being 
therefore charged in front by the legions, and in 
flank, at the ſame time, by the Roman elites, and 
by ſome cohorts, that were appointed to wheel a. 
bout for the ſame purpoſe : they were ſorely preſſed; 
and with much difficulty made reſiſtancc. The 
Carthaginians would :fam have ſuccoured them 3 


but that they durſt not ſtir out of their places, be. 
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ainſt them thoogh it were as yet far off, Thus 


tte beſt part of Aſcrubal's army ſtood idle, until 


the wings were broken. For, had he adventured 


to meet with the Spaniards, he muſt have caft him- 


ſelf into the open ſpace that lay before him, be- 
rween the Roman wings: to the whercof 
when he had arrived, he ſhould have found himſelf 
incloſed in ſuch a ſort, as was the conſul Paulus at 
the battel of Canne, Wherefore he did not only 
employ his elephants 3 which did, according to 
their manner, no greater harm to his enemies, 
than to his friends. When they were chafed with 
wounds, they could no longer be ruled by their 
guides : but ran, as chance led them, and troubled 
both parts; or thoſe perhaps the more, that were 
the more unwilling to kill them, In proceſs of the 
fight, the Romans, who had well refreſhed their bo- 
dies in the morning, endured luſty; when the o- 
thers began to faint with travel, and heat of the 
day. Wherefore perceiving their advantage, they 
followed it the more hotly : and gave not over, till 
they had forc*d the enemy to change his pace, and 


run from him. Aſdrubal did his beſt to have made 


an orderly retreat z and afterwards again, to have 
cauſed his men to turn head, at the hill foot. But 
the Romans would not ſuffer the victory to be ſo 
extorted from them: neither was it eaſy to put freſh 
courage into the vanquiſhed ; led by the obſtinate 
paſſion of fear, which hearkens to no perſwaſion. 
the camp of Aſdrubal had that day been taken, if 
a ftorm of rain, which fell violently on the ſudden, 
and bred ſome ſuperſtition in the Romans, had not 
cauſed them to give over. 

The ſame night, A/drabal gave no reſt to his 
men: but cauſed them, hungry, and over-labour- 
ed as they were, to take pains in fortifying the 
camp; wherein he feared to be aſſaulted. But 
little aſſurance could he have in the ſtrength of his 
trenches, when he had loſt the hearts of his Spa- 
niſh ſoldiers. One Attanes, that was lord of the 
Turdetani, fled from him to the Romans, with a 
great band of his ſubjects: many followed this 
example ; and ſoon after, two ftrong towns were 
yielded up to Scipio, and the garriſons betrayed. 
It ſeems, that the perverſe fortune of this late bat- 
tel, whereupon Aſdrubal had ſet his reſt; bred in 
the Spaniards a diſpoſition, to believe the more ea- 
bly thoſe reports which they heard from Ita- 
[y for henceforward, they never did good office to 
the Carthaginians. Aſdrubal, perceiving this, with- 
drew himſelf, and marched away, faſter than an 
ordinary pace, towards the ocean ſea. Scipio fol- 
lowed the next morning: and overtaking the Car- 
thaginians with his horſe, cauſed them ſo often to 
make ſtand, that they were at length attacked by 
the Raman legions. Here began a cruel ſlaughter : 
tor there was no reſiſtance made, but all tell to 
rout, fave only ſeven thouſand, that with Aſdrubal 
himſelf recovered a very ſtrong piece of ground, 
which they fortified in haſte. . This place he made 


| ſhift a while to defend: but wanting there neceſſa- 


lies to ſuſtain himſelf long, he was forſaken by 
lome of thoſe few, that continued hitherto parta- 
kers of his fortune. Wherefore he reſolved to 
make ſhift for one: and ſtealing from his company 
y mght away to the ſea-ſide, that was not far 
thence 3 he took ſhipping, and ſet ſail for Gades. 
When Scipio underſtood that Aſdrubal was thus 


a thouſand horſe, to beſiege their camp (which was 


ſtayed in it) whilſt he with the reſt of the ar- 

my, did what was needful in the country abroad. 

It was not long ere Mago and Maſaniſ/a fol- 

2 Aſdrubal to Gades : and their army diſ- 
f 10. 43. | 


gone: he left Syllanus with ten thouſand foot, and 


not taken in haſte; for Mago and Maſaniſſa 


perſed it ſelf ; ſome flying over to the Romans; 
others taking what way they liked, So upon 

the continent of Spain, there were only three towns 
left, Iliturgi, Caſtulo, and Afapa, that made 
continuance of war againſt the Romans of which 
only Caftulo had in it a Cartbaginian garriſon 3 
conſiſting of ſuch as had ſaved themſelves by flight, 
in the late overthrows. Hereby it ſeems, that the 
report of thoſe hiſtorians was ill grounded, who 
ſaid, that Caſtulo yielded long ſince unto the Ro- 
mans; though Hannibal took a wife in that city. 

For this was one of the laſt three towns that held 
out, on the Carthaginian ſide. Illiturgi had ſome- 

times been inclinable to the Romans ; if not altoge- 

ther at their devotion. Yet after the death of the 
two elder Scipio's, following too earneſtly the Car- 
thaginian fortune; it not only rebelled; but with 
great cruelty betrayed, and ſlew the poor men that 
eſcaped thither from the overthrows. Aſtapa was 
a town that ſtill adhered to the Carthaginians; and, 

which was worſe, had thriven by the ſpoil of the 
Romans and their confederates. Wherefore (though 
not until the next year) Scipio went againſt theſe, 

and took himſelf //liturgi and Caſtulo: Illiturgi by 

aſſault, and with a general ſlanghter of the inha-. 
bitants 3 Caſtulo, by treaſon of one Cerdubellus. 

Aſiapa was taken by Lucius Marcius ; or rather de- 
ſtroyed by the inhabitants. For a great pile of 
wood was raiſed in the market-place ; whereinto 

was thrown all the gold and filver, with whatſoe- 
ver elſe was precious; the women and children 
ſtanding by it under a fure guard, that ſhould kill 


and burn them if the Romans got into the town. 


This proviſion being made; all the inhabitants that 
could bear arms, ruſhed forth deſperately, and fell 
upon the Roman camp; where ſtriving beyond their 
power, they were every one ſlain. Then was the 
town forthwith ſet on fire, by thoſe that had ta- 
ken charge to do it: and many of the Romans con- 
ſumed with the flame; whilſt they ruſhed over- 
haſtily to catch the gold and ſilver, which they ſaw 
lying on the pile ready to melt. ERA 
Aſdlrubal, being beaten into the iſland of Gades, 
found no cauſe of long ſtay there: but returned 


home to Carthage, with ſeven gallies : leaving Ma- 


go behind him, to wait upon occaſion, if any ſhould 
be offered. He viſited in his way home, Syphax, 
king of the. Maſzfili, a people of the Numidians, 
hoping to win him to the friendſhip of the Cartha- 

inians. But he met with Scipio, as it were with 

is evil Angel, in the king's port: who, landing 
at the ſame time, carried $Syphax quite another way. 
For Scipio, having driven the Carthaginians out of 


Spain, did forthwith bethink himſelf, how to fi- 


niſh the war; by putting them to the like diſtreſs in 
Afric. Hereunto it ſeemed, that the help of Syphax 


would be much available: a king that had many 


times fallen out with the Carthaginians, and ſuſ- 
tained much hurt by their procurement; of which 
in all likelihood he might eaſily be moved to ſeek 


revenge. He had alſo been beholden to P. and 


Cn. S:ipio, that ſent him over a captain into Afric; 
who inſtructed him fo well in marſhalling his for- 


ces, as he thereby often became victorious. Upon 
theſe reaſons the Numidian king ſent ambaſſadors to 
Rome, and made league with the city, in a time of. 


great extremity. So that hereby H. Scipio con- 


ceived hope of laying a foundation to the war, 
which he intended in Afric, upon the friendſhip of 
this ill neighbour to the Carthaginians. For which 


cauſe he ſent over C. Lælius his ambaſſador, to deal 


with Syphax : who declaring, that the Caribagini- 


ans did very ill in Itah, and had nothing now at 
all to do in Spain; eaſily perſwaded the king to 
take part with thoſe that had the better, and were 
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without - queſtion his better friends. Only Syphax 
tequeſted, that the Roman. general ſhould. viſit 
him in perſon, to conclude the league ; by which 
ne was to enter into conditions of more impor- 
tance; than in any former treaty. Hereto Scipio 
condeſcended; thinking the friendſhip of ſo great 
a king, that was neigh to 2 and not 
far diſtant from Spain, well worthy of the adven- 
ture. So with two Quinguereme gallies he took 
fea : and arrived in the king's port, at the ſame 
time with A/drubal, This would have been very 
dangerous to him, had he been deſcried by his 
enemies further at ſea : but in the haven, they for- 
bare to make offer one upon the other. Syphax 
might well be proud; ſeeing at one time, two ſuch 
captains of the two moſt powerful cities, came to 
deſire his friendſhip. He would have brought 
them to treat of peace : but the Roman excuſed 
himſelf, by want of ſuch commiſſion from the ſe- 
nate, He feaſted them together: and ſhortly diſ- 
miſſed Scipio, with whom he readily entred into 
covenant 5 which in time of performance, he as 
readily brake. 
F. II. 


Funeral games held by Scipio. A duel between two 
Spaniſh princes. A digreſſion, concerning duels. 


CIPTO returning into Spain, and reſting that 
0 winter, took vengeance the next year upon 
thoſe of Illiturgi, Caſtulo, and Aftapa, as hath been 
faid before. The conqueſt of the country being then 
in a manner at an end: he performed at New Car- 
thage, with great ſolemnity, ſome Vows that he had 
made; and honoured the memory of his father and 
uncle, with funeral games, eſpecially of thoſe that 
fought at ſharp, according to the manner of the 
times. Neither was it needful, that he ſhould trou- 
ble himſelf with preparing flaves for that ſpectacle, 
to hazard their lives, as was uſed in the city of 
Rome : for there were enough, that either offered 
themſelves as voluntiers, or were ſent from their 
princes, to give proof in ſingle combat, of the va- 
lour that was in their ſeyeral countries. Some alſo 
there were, that being in contention, which they 
could not, or would not otherwiſe end, agreed to 
refer the deciſion of their controverſy, to trial of 
the ſword, in ſingle fight. Among theſe, the moſt 
eminent, were Corbis and Orſua, couſin-germans, 
that contended for the principality of a town called 
Thes. Corbis was the elder,. and the elder brother's 
ſon : wherefore he claimed the lordſhip, as eldeſt 
of the houſe, after the manner of our 1riſþ Taniſtry. 
But the father of Orſua ſtood lately ſeized of the 
principality : which though himſelf received by the 
death of his elder brother, yet this his ſon would not 
let it go back; but claimed to hold it as heir unto 
his father, and old enough to rule. Fain would Sci- 
pio have compounded the matter. But they anſwered 
peremptorily, That all their friends, and kindred had 
already Jaboured in vain, to take up that quarrel ; 
and that neither God, nor man, but only Mars, their 
god of battel, ſhould be umpire between them. So 
they had their wills : and the elder, who was alſo 
the ſtronger, and more ſkilful at his weapon, eafily 
vanquiſhed the fool-hardineſs of the -younger. 
Such combats have been very ancient; and per- 
haps more ancient, than any other kind of fight. 
We read of many performed before the war of 
Troy, by Theſeus, Hercules, Pollux, and others: as 
alſo of two more at the war of Toy; the one between 
Paris and Menelaus ; the other between Hector 
and Ajax. Neither want their examples of them 


® Anno 21. Ric. 2, 


b Anno z. Ric. 2. 
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and Goliah 3 and others 
vid's worthies, againſt thoſe that challenged the 
are greatly celebrated. Unto the ſame kind apper- 
tains the fight, between twelve of the tribe of 7,. 
da and as many of the Benjamites. The Romans ip 
many of them: whereof that was principal, in which 


they ventured their dominion upon the heads of three 
brethren the Horatii, againſt the three brethren Cura. 


tii, that were Albans. The combat of Manlins r. 
quatus, and ſhortly after, of Yalerius Corvinus, with 
two champions of the Gauls, which challenged a 
Roman; were of leſs importance, as having only re. 
ference to bravery. In England there was a great com. 
bat fought, between Edmond Ironſide and Canutus the 
Dane, tor no leſs matter than the kingdom, The uſo 
of them was very frequent in the Saxon times; 

upon every occaſion, great or ſmall. In the reign 
of Edward the third, who ſuſtained the party of 
Mount fort againſt the earl of Blois, contending for 
the dutchy of Bretagne; there was a fight, for ho- 
nour of the nations, between thirty of the Bretanes, 
and thirty Engliſh : two of which Engliſh, were 


Calverly, a brave captain, and that Sir Nobert 


Anolles, who afterwards became a renowned com. 
mander in the French wars, and did highly honour 
his blood, whereof the lord Knolles is deſcended. 
It were infinite to reckon the examples of the like, 
found in Engliſh, French, and 1talian hiſtories, 
Moſt of them have been combats of bravery, and 
of gayetè de cœur, as the French term it; for ho- 
nour of ſeveral nations; for love of miſtreſſes; or 
whatſoever elſe gave occaſion unto men, deſirous to 
ſet out themſelves. But beſides thoſe of this ſort, 
there are two other natures of combats ; which 
are, either upon accuſation for life; or upon trial 


of title and inheritance, as in writ of right, And 


of this latter kind was that, of which we ſpake e- 
ven now, between Corbis and Or/ua. Unto theſe 
(methinks) may be added, as of different conditi- 
on from the reſt, the combat upon wager 3 ſuch as 
were that between David and Goliah ; or that be- 
tween the Horatii and Curatii in which, (without 
regard of title, the dominion of nations, one over 
the other, is adventured upon the head of champi- 
ons. Upon an accuſation for life, there was a 
combat appointed between the lord Henry of Boy- 
linbrook, duke of Hereford, and Moubray, duke of 
Norfolk. > There was a combat performed by Sir Jobs 
Anſley, and one Cattrington whom Anſley charged 
with treaſon 3 and proved it upon him, by being 


victorious. The like was fought between Robert of 


Mount fort, and Henry of Efſex. © The like alſo 
between a Navarrois, and one Welch of Grimsby, 
whom the Navarrois accuſed of treaſon : but, be- 


ing beaten in fight, confeſſed that he had belied 


him ; and was therefore drawn and hanged. Whe- 
ther our trial by battel do determine, that the falſe 
accuſer, if he be vanquiſhed, ſhall ſuffer the puniſh- 
ment which had been due to the offender, if the 
accuſation had been proved, I cannot affirm. But 
we every-where find, that if he which is accuſed of 
treaſon, or, according to the cuſtoms of Nor- 
mandy, of murder, rape, or burning of places 
(offences puniſhed by death) be. overcome, he 
ſhall ſuffer the pains appointed for thoſe crimes. 
In combats for trial of right, it is not ſo : net 
ther is the appellant or defendant bound to fight 
in perſon, but he may try it by. his champion; 4 
did Paramor and Lowe, or offered to do, in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth. And in this caſe, he 
that is beaten, or yieldeth, loſeth only his cauſe 
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performed by ſome of Da. 
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dot his life. Neither are the combats; upon dccuſa: 
tion, or trial of right, fought in open field, as are 
thoſe of bravery, but in campe cloſe ; that is, with- 
in rails. Now this trial by combat was ſo ordi- 
nary in France, before the time of St. Lewis, and 
Philip the fair, his grand-child, as every lord of 
fc, eccleſiaſtical or temporal, had power to grant 
i. within his own juriſdiction. And it ſeemeth, that 
the French kings, and other lords, made their pro- 
kt hereby. For in the * Memorials of the chamber o 
accompts, is found an article to this effect: That if 
a combat were once accepted, and after, by conſent 
of the the lord, were taken up, each of the parties 
ſhould pay two ſhillings and fix-pence ; but if it 
were performed, then ſhould the party vanquiſhed 
forfeit an hundred and twelve ſhillings. And upon 
this cuſtom grew the French proverb, which they uſe 
when any man hath had an hard or unjuſt judgment, 


ſaying, that he was tried by the law of Loray, or 


Berne; on le battu paye Tamende, where he that is 
beaten gives the recompende. Of theſe frequent 
trials by battel, that great learned man Tuo, biſhop 
of Chartres, did often complain, and eſpecially 
againſt the French church-men: as appears by bis 
letters to the biſhop of Orleans, to the arch-deacon 
of Paris, to Rembert archbiſhop of Sens, and to 
others; wherein he rebukes the judgment of their 
churches, that had ratified ſuch challenges of combat. 
But this liberty, and kind of trial, was retrenched by 
St. Lewis, and Philip the fair; ſo that no man ſhould 
decree or grant it, ſave the king himſelf. Tt hath ſince 
been granted, though more ſparingly, by the French 
kings; as to the lord of Carouges againſt Jaques 
les gris; and to Julian Romero the Spaniard, againſt 
Moro his country-man : wherein Sir Henry Kneuet, 
father of the lord Kneuet, now living, was patron 
to Romero, that had the victory; and laſtly, to the 
lord of Chaſt. Now in thoſe challenges, upon ac- 


cuſation of treaſon, murder, or other offence de- 


ſerving death (and in thoſe only) the rule held ; 
That Je defendeur eſtoit tenu de propoſer ces deffenſes 
par une dementir ; The defendant was bound to 
plead not guilty, by giving the accuſer the lie : 
otherwiſe it was concluded, that the defendant did 
taiſiblement conſeſſer le crime; ſilently confeſs the 
crime, But after ſuch time as Francis the French 
king, upon ſome diſpute about breach of faith, had 
ſent the lie unto the emperor Charles the fifth, 
thereby to draw him to a perſonal combat: every 
petty companion in France, 1n imitation of their ma- 
ſter, made the giving of the Jie mortality it ſelf; 
holding it a matter of no ſmall glory, to have it 
{aid, that the meaneſt gentleman in France, would 
not put up, what the great emperor Charles the fifth 
had patiently endured, 3 
From this beginning is derived a challenge of 
combat, grounded upon none of thoſe occaſions 
that were known to the antient. For, the ho- 
nour of nations, the trial of right, the wager 
upon champions, or the objection and refutati- 
on of capital offences, are none of them, nor 


all of them together, the argument of half ſo 


many duels, as are founded upon mere private an- 
ger; yea, or upon matter ſeeming worthy of an- 
ger in the opinion of the duelliſts. So that in theſe 
days, wherein every man takes unto himſelf a kingly 
liberty, to offer, accept, and appoint perſonal com- 
bats; the giving of the lie, which ought to be the 
negation only in accuſations for life, is become the 
moſt fruitful root of deadly quarrels. This is held 


2 Si homines de Loraico vadia duelli temerè dederint, &c. 


HIsTOoRV of the Won B. 


1 Word fo terrible, and 4 wrong fo unpardonable; 
as will admit no other recompence, than the blood 
ot him that gives it. Thus the faſhion, taken up 
in haſte by the French gentlemen, after the pattern 
of their king, is grown to be a cuſtom: whence we 
have derived a kind of art and philoſophy of quar- 
rel, with certain grounds and rules, from whence 
the points of honour, and the dependencies thereof, 
are deduced, Yea, there are (among many other 


F noTes ridiculous) ſome ſo myſtical curioſities here- 


in, as that it is held a far greater diſhonour to re- 
ceive from an enemy a flight touch with a cane, 
than a ſound blow with a ſword ; the one having re- 
lation to a ſlave; the other to a ſoldier. I confeſs, 
that the difference is pretty ; though, for mine own 
part, if I had had any ſuch 7zalianated enemy in 
former times, I ſhould willingly have made with 
him ſuch an exchange, and have given him the point 
of honour to boot. 

But let us examine indifferently the offence of this 
terrible word, the lie, with their conditions, who 
are commonly, of all other, the moſt tender in res 
ceiving it. I fay, that the moſt of theſe, who pre- 
ſent death, on the points of their ſwords to all that 
give it them, uſe nothing ſo much in their con- 
verſation and courſe of life, as to ſpeak and ſwear 
falſy. Yea, it is thereby that they ſhift and ſhuffle 
in the world, and abuſe it. For how few are there 
among them, which having aſſumed and ſworn to 
pay the monies, and other things they borrow, do 
not break their word and promiſe as often as they 
engage it? Nay, how few are there among them, 
that are not liars by record, by being ſued in ſome 
court or other of juſtice, upon breach of word, or 
bond ? For he which hath promiſed that he will pay 
money by a day, or promiſed any thing elſe, where- 
in he faileth, hath directly lied to him to whom the 
promiſe hath been made. Nay, what is the pro- 
feſſion of love that men make now-a-days? What 
is the vowing of their ſervice, and of a they have 
uſed in their ordinary compliments, and (in effect) 
to every man whom they bid but good-morrow, or 
ſalute, other than a courteous and court-like kind of 
lying? It is, faith a wiſe Frenchman (deriding there- 
in the apiſh cuſtom of his country) ane marche & 
complot fait enſemble ſe mocquer, mentir, & piper 
les uns les autres; A kind of merchandiſe, and 
complot made among them, to mock, belie, and 


deride each other: and ſo far now-a-days in faſhion, 


and in uſe ; as he that uſeth it not, is accounted ei- 
ther dull, or cynical. True it is notwithſtanding, 
(omitting the old diſtinction) that there is great 
difference between theſe mannerly and complimental 
lies, with thoſe which are ſometime perſwaded by 
e upon breach of promiſe; and thoſe which 
men uſe out of cowardiſe and fear: the latter con- 
feſſing themſelves to be in greater awe of men, than 
of God; a vice, of all other, ſtiled the moſt vil- 
lainous. But now for the lie it ſelf, as it is made 
the ſubject of all our deadly quarrels in effect: to it 
1 fay, that whoſo gives another man the lie, when it 
is manifeſt that he hath led, doth him no wrong at 
all; neither ought it to be more heinouſly taken, 
than to tell him, that he hath broken any promiſe 
which he hath otherwiſe made. For he that pro- 
miſeth any thing, tells him to whom he hath pro- 
miſed, that he will perform it; and, in not perform- 
ing it, he hath made himſelf a liar, | 
ſide, he that gives any man the lie, when he himſelf 
knows that he to whom it is given, hath not lied, 


b Clerici veſtri nuper ad nos revertentes, qui cauſz comitis Theo- 


baldi Aurelianis interfuerunt, retulerunt nobis, quod quidam miles Domini Rodulphi quendam militem comitis ad Monomachiam 


Frovocaverit, & hanc provocationem Eccleſiz veſtræ judicio confir maverit, &c. 
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doth therein give the lie directly to himſelf, And 
what cauſe have I, if I ſay that the ſun ſhines, when 
it doth ſhine, and that another fellow tells me I lie, 


for it's mid-night, to proſecute ſuch an one to death, 


for making himſelf a fooliſh ruffian, and a liar in 
his own knowledge ? For he that gives the lie in 
any other diſpute, than in defence of his loyalty or 
life, gives it impertinently, and ruffian-like, I will 
not deny, but it is an extreme rudeneſs to tax any 
man in publick with an untruth (if it be not per- 
nicious, and to his prejudice againſt. whom the 
untruth is uttered) but all that is rude, ought not to 
be civilized with death. That were more to ad- 
mire and irritate a French cuſtom, and a wick- 
ed one, than to admire and to follow the counſel 
of God: but you will ſay, that theſe diſcourſes ſa- 
vour of cowardiſe. It is true, if you call it 
cowardiſe to fear God or hell; whereas he that is 
truly wiſe, and truly valiant, knows that there is 
nothing elſe to be feared, For againſt an enemy's 
ſword we ſhall find ten thouſand ſeven-penny men 
(waged at that price in the wars) that fear it as lit- 
tle, or perchance leſs, than any profeſs'd ſwordſman 
in the world. Diligentiſſima in tutela ſui fortitudo; 
Fortitude is a diligent preſerver of it ſelf. It is 
(faith Ariſtotle) a mediocrity between doubting and 
daring. Sicut non martyrem pena; ſic nec fortem 
pugna, ſed canſa As it is not the puniſhment that 
makes the martyr ; fo it is not fighting that declares 
a valiant man, but fighting in a good cauſe. In 
which whoſoever ſhall reſolvedly end his life, re- 
ſolvedly in reſpe& of the cauſe, to wit, in defence 
of his prince, religion, or country; as he may 
juſtly be numbered among the martyrs of God; ſo 
may thoſe that die with malicious hearts, in private 
combats, be called the martyrs of the devil. Nei- 
ther do we indeed take our own revenge, or puniſh 
the injuries offered us, by the death of the injurious. 
For the true conqueſt of revenge 1s, to give him, 
of whom we would be revenged, cauſe to repent 
him ; and not to lay the repentance of ariother man's 
death on our own conſciences; animaſq; in vulnere 
ponere; And to drown our ſouls in the wounds and 
blood of our enemies. Hereupon you will again 
aſk me, if I condemn in generous and noble ſpirits 
the defence of their honours, being preſſed with in- 
Juries? I fay, that I do not, if the injuries be vio- 
lent. For the law of nature, which 1s a branch of 
the eternal law; and the laws of all chriſtian kings 
and ſtates, do favour him that is affailed, in the 
ſlaughter of the aſſailant, You will ſecondly aſk 
me, whether a nobleman, or a gentleman, being 
challenged by cartel, by one of like quality, be not 
bound, in point of honour, to ſatisfy the challenger 
in private combat? I anſwer, that he 1s not ; be- 
cauſe (omitting the greateſt, which 1s the point of 
religion) the point of the law 1s directly contrary 
and oppoſite to that, which they call the point of ho- 
nour ; the law which hath. dominion over it, which 
can judge it, which can deſtroy it; except you will 
{tile thoſe acts honourable, where the hangman gives 
the garland. For, ſeeing the laws of this land have 
appointed the hangman to ſecond the conqueror ; 
and the laws of God appointed the Devil to ſecond 
the conquered dying in malice : I ſay, that he is 
both baſe, and a fool, that accepts of any cartel ſo 
accompanied. To this perchance it will be anſwer- 
cd, that the kings of England, and other chriſtian 
kings, have feldom taken any ſuch advantage over 
men of quality; who upon even terms have ſlain 
their private enemies, It is true, that as in times 
of trouble and combuſtion they have not often done 


Sir Thomas Smith, in his commonnvealth of England. 
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it; ſo did our noblemen and gentlemen in 
ages, in all important injuries, ſue unto the King, ©, 


ing; that is, to require 


the themſelves by batte] and publick 


or as they dared not to brave the law: fo did the, 


diſdain to ſubmit, themſelves to the ſhameful N. 
venge thereof; the ſame revenge (becauſe it deteſt.. 
eth murder) that it hath declared againſt a 
cut-purſe, or other thieves. Nay, let it be 


that a pardon be procured for ſuch offenders; yet 


not the man- ſlayer freed hy his pardon. For the 
two remedies hath the ay grieved notwithitang. 
| uſtice by grand-aflize, or 

by battel, upon his appeal, which (ſaith * Sj 
mas Smith) is not denied; and he further faith 
(for J uſe his own words) that if the defendant (w 
wit, the man-ſlayer) be convinced either by gest 
aſſize, or by battel, upon that appeal; the man. 
layer ſhall die, notwithſtanding the prince's par. 
don, So favourable (faith the ſame learned gentle. 
man) are our princes, and the law of our realm, 
to juſtice, and to the puniſhment of blood violent 
Iy ſhed. It may further be demanded, how our 
noblemen and gentlemen ſhall be repaired in ho- 
nour, where an enemy, taking the ſtart either in 
words or blows, ſhall lay on them an infamy un- 
ſufferable? I ſay, that a marſhaPs court will eaſily 
give ſatisfaction in both. And if we hold it no 
diſgrace to ſubmit our ſelves, for the recovery of 
our debts, goods, and lands, and for all things 
elſe, by which the lives of our ſelves, our wives, 
and children, are ſuſtained, to the judges of the 
law ; becauſe it may be felony, to take by vio- 
lence even that which is our own : why ſhould we 
not ſubmit our ſelves to the judges of honour in ca- 
ſes of honour ; becauſe to recover our reputation by 
ſtrong hand, may be murder ? But yet again it 
may be objected, that the loſs of honour ought to 
be much more fearful unto us, than either the Joſs of 
our goods, of our lands, or of our lives; and I ſay ſo 
too. But what is this honour, I mean honour in- 
deed, and that which ought to be fo dear unto us, 
other than a kind of hiſtory, or fame following 
actions of virtue, actions accompanied with difh- 
culty or danger, and undertaken for the publick 
good? In theſe, he that is imployed and truſted, 
if he fail in the performance, either through cow- 
ardiſe, or any other baſe affection ; it is true that 
he loſeth his 3 But the acting of a ggrivate 
combat, for a private reſpect, and moſt common- 
ly a frivolous one, is not an action of virtue; be- 
cauſe it 1s contrary to the law of God, and of all 
chriſtian kings: neither is it difficult; becauſe even 
and equal in perſons and arms : neither for a pub- 
lick good, but tending to the contrary 3 becauſe 
the loſs or mutilation of an able man, is alſo a loss 

to the commonweal. | 
Now that a marſhal of England hath power to 
ſave every man's fame and reputation, as far as re- 
putation may ſuſtain injury by words, I think no 
man doubteth. For to repent us of any evil words 
that we have given, and to confeſs that we have 
done him wrong to whom we have given them, | 
a ſufficient ſatisfaction; and, as it may fall out, 
more than ſufficient. For he, that gives ill words 
in choler, and ſuddenly denies them, or repents 
himſelf of them upon adviſement, hath the di- 
advantage in point of reputation. Concerning 
blows, which are indeed not to be given but to thok 
that are ſervile, whether ſufficient recompence wil 
be made for them, it ſhall appear by a notable 
example of a moſt worthy gentleman, Monſieur di 
Pleſſis, that was ſtricken in France not long ſinc, 
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baron of the ſame hatten. The fatisfaction - His majeſty therefore (which' Hey the fourth 
by a baron a . f ally” por 3 
which was given him by a, judgment of the conſta- of | /raxce. alſo endeavoured) hath done à moſt 
ble, and marſhals. of France,' was this: In the open kingly and chriſtian- like deed in Scprland; which 
court, wherein the conſtable gave judgment, MH. the moſt renowned of all his predeceſſors could 
Pfeſſis was ſet in a chair under the degrees where never do: in beating down, and extinguiſhing; 
de Plelſſi u 4 nal, r 4am trnyy 1. 
the conſtable and marſhals. ſat: the baron, who that hereditary proſecution of "malice; called 2 
had given him the blow, 6 orig before him on — * conqueſt,” which will give him the 
both knees, holding in his right hand a ſword, honour of prudenee and kingly power for ever 
we the point towards himſelf, and in his left more. And we have cauſe to 8 that his royal 
hand the like cudgel, or baſtinade, wherewich he care ſhall;þe no leſs happy in preventing the like 
had ſtricken M. de Bleis; both which weapons miſchief; which threatens England, by the audaci- 
he delivered into Pigſiiis hands, ſubmitting him- ous, common, and brave, yet outragious vanity of 
ke wich either of thoſe weapons; the conſtable Unto. this that I have ſpoken of lying; and of 
wad marſhals having formally lelt it to che will of/ man-ſlaughter, it muſt be added, that each of 
Pleſjs 19,306, un n Ae eo n b ieee n 
is own wrongs. NOW Whether the baron had rea- and vengeance proportion „ more or 5 
fo to pleaſe himſelf, as one before-hand in point their ſeveral degrees. There — "Mars be- 
of hondur, who ſtruck MA. de Pleſſis, like a ruffian, tween lies of neceſſity; upon breach of promiſe, or 
coming e ie and (having advantage of complimental les; and ſuch pernicious: lies, as | 
ae e prov to ES. 
a ludden, but being after „ / tale W the 1ort, 5 
5 taught to repent himſelf in this ſhameful man- ble by weakneſs or levity; the latter, being alto- 
ner; or whether M. de Pleſſis (of whoſe valour no gether deteſtable. No leſs, if not more, difference 
man aud no on | Ie _ to — ſatis- _ 18, between _— _ _ in ow — * 
fied, ſince he might at his pleaſure have beaten or with even weapons; that killing, Which the 
wounded hi 1 2 er him; let any wiſe — call Killing by e inſilias; 
man judge. To this if it be aid, that the baron though our laws do not much diſtinguiſh them in 
was conſtrained 1 afelbes n that his _ Po — in the latter, God; — 
entance was enforced, and not voluntary; and his own privilege, commandeth, that the'puileful - 
3 no diſgrace unto him: I anſwer, that one murderer be drawn by force, from the protection of 
may ſay as well, that it is no diſgrace to a thief, , his altar, | Neither is every guileful murder per- 
when he is brought to the gallows, to repent him formed by the ſword; nor by over: violence: but 
of the robberies by him committed, becauſe his re- there is a guileful murder alſo, by poyſoning; and 
pentance alſo is conſtrained. And it is true, that by the pen, or by practice. For ſuch diſtinction 
ene As 5 5 Gilgrace, in 4 apr ap 18 ound. your — e your by 
orce, but in relpect of the fact: Which (but for man, r ſlay: him with guile, and lying in wait for” 
our ſins to God) makes all appearance ſnhameful; blood, privihy, for he auen wird a cauſe, 
becauſe all forced repentance. is inflicted upon us for upon hope of ſpoil, after ſuch manner as © rhe net is 
re e of a gentleman and of an ho- ſpread before the eyes of the birds. Francis the firſt, 
nelt man, Nay, voluntary repentance it ſelf, as it queen Mary of England, and the king's majeſty 
hath relation to men, ariſeth either out of the fear now reigning, have given notable teſtimony of 
” ” = — oy befall us, 4 rs 2 the _ =_ 2 8 rv To's ee 
wledgment ot our own weaKnels., Certainly, gailefſul murder. rit kin ing Francis 
as wile men, nd, valiant men, do -rather — upon the lord of 7alard : who being (ſaith the 
petty injuries, or ſudden injuries, that are not of- French hiſtorian) de haute & ancienne lignte, & 
tered from malice fore-thought, than revenge them : Ne; tx de pleuſieurs grandes alliances ; who being 
a 1 to l * x _— * of high and Es ee oo. ron oy %* | 
ur; and rather deſire ereby the vers great alliances, of which the cardinal o 
world ſhould believe them to be of great daring, | Bellay (in ſpecial favour with the king) was one, 
| than know any ſuch reſolution in themſelves. For was notwithſtanding delivered over into the hands 
5 that ** jo mga indeed to be a valiant man, 2 a hangman. Queen Mary, upon a noblem- 
ſcorns to hunt after opinion. = of her own religion, and in many other reſpects 
4 2 8 ſame power, which the conſtable and very dear unto her. i His majeſty, upon a baron of 
marihals of France have, hath alſo a marſhal of Scotland; whoſe houſe was no leſs ancient and 
England, or his Deputies 4 by whoſe judgment, in faithful, than himſelf valiant, and greatly friended 
all diſputes of honour, every man's reputation may both at home and abroad. Of killing guilefully 
be preſerved we may therefore as well ſubmit by poyſon, and of puniſhment following ſuch wick- 
a {elves to the judges of honour, in all diſputes of ed artiſans, every age. hath had too many exam- 
onour, as we do ſubmit our ſelves in all contro- ples. Of killing guilefully by the pen (that I may 
= 0; e 855 nue "0 a Judges 2 * 2 _ - = Engliſh judge) the 5 of the 
N out of doubt, the inſtitution of this French Recberobes gives us two notable inſtances: 
court of chivalry in England, in France, and elſe- the one of des Eſpars, who * (faith Paſquire) fit 
| Wncre, was no leis. charitable than politick. For mourir Montaigu grand maiſtre de France, pour con- 


the blood of man, violently ſpilt, doth not bring tenter l' opinion de celuy dont il eſtoit lors idolafire 3 
forth honey- becs, as that of bulls doth, which ſting & Dieu permit que depuis il fut pendu & eftrangls 3. 
but the fingers, or the face: but it produceth that who cauſed Montaigu, great maſter of France to 
moſt monſtrous beaſt, Revenge; which hath ſtung die, to content his mind (to wit, the duke of Bur-. 
to death, and eaten up of ſeveral nations, ſo many gon) whom at that time E/birs bp "0 as his 
noble patronages, as there is nothing more lamen- idol; but God permitted, that he himſelf was ſoon 

wh, nor more threatning the wrath of God upon | after hanged and ſtrangled. The other was of the 
vpreme governors, than the permiſſion, + great Francis the firſt, upon his chancellor Poyer 3 
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who, o deu che lage faken profiled the' de ſerved very well, to entich ttieſethes wich che hg 
ſtruction of admiral Chabot, a man moſt nobly de. of the country. Many outragts' they Se 


ſcended, and of great ſervice. - For as in other and, which was greateſt of alf, driving away thes 
men, ſo in kings, the paſſion of love grows old, colonels, that ſhould have Bfidled their für f they 
and wears out by time. So the king's affection be- choſe out of their own" number, two Vie fellows, 
ing changed towards the admiral, he charged him Albius » Calenus, and Ari Umbiy; ti be ts 


with ſome offences which he had formerly com-  commandets.”” Theſe took: upon them all the en. 


mitted. - The admiral, preſuming upon the great | ſigns of proconſuls, or propfetörs; a if this thei 


good ſervice which he had done the king in Pied. election had been like to that, wheteiti"Pacrus My. 
mont, and in the defence of GEL againſt the tius was choſen by the ſoldiers, after the death of 


emperor, gave the king other language than -be- the two Scipio's. But 'whilit they were deviline 


came him; and deſired nothing ſo much as a what exploits they might do, for th erg 7 
publick trial, Hereupon the king (it being eaſy themſelves, in a time of ſheh combuſtion,” ab us 


to provoke an ill diſpoſition) gave commiſſion to expected; there arrived more certain news, his 
the chancellor, as preſident, and other judges, up- Scipio was both alive, and in good health. There 


on an information of the king's advocate, to queſ- came alſo new colonels, ſent unto them from their 


tion the admiral's life. The chancellor, an ambiti- general: who mildly rebuking their want of con. 


ous man, and of a large conſcience (which is not rare ſideration, and ſeeming to be glad, that they had 
in men towards the law) hoping highly to content no further over-ſhot themſelves, led them ti C- 


the king; wrought with ſome of the judges with  thagena, there to receive their Pay Before their 
0 


ſo. great cunning; with others, with ſoſharp threats; coming, Scipio had reſolved to exemplary juf: 


and with the reſt, with ſo fair promiſes ; as, albeit tice on the principal offenders and to put . 
nothing could be proved againſt the admiral, wor- whole multitude of them in fear of what they had 


thy of the king's diſpleaſure ; yet the chancellor deſerved. Therefore he cauſed Syllanur to make 
ſubſcribed,; and got others to ſubſcribe, to the for- ready the companies which lay before in the town, 
feiture of his eſtate, offices, and liberty; though as it were to make an expedition againſt * Manu 


not able to prevail againſt his life. But what was g, and Iudibilis; he cauſed Albius and Arrins, 


the chancellor's reward (the king hating falſhood with ſome thirty other of their complices, tobe ſe. 
in ſo great a magiſtrate) other than his own degra- cretly apprehended in their lodgings ; he called the 


dation, arraignment, and condemnation ? Belle lecon mutineers to aſſembly ; and having them unarmed 
certes (faith Paſquire) à tout juge pour demeurer tou- as they were, encircled round by Syllanus, and his 


fiours en ſoy, & de laiſſer fluftuer ſa conſcience de- companies, prepared for the purpoſe ; he bitterly 
dans les vagues d une imaginaire faveur, qui pour fin inveighed againſt them all, as traitors. This done, 
de jeu le ſubmerge; a fair leſſon to all judges, to dwell Alhius, and Atrius, with the other priſoners, were 
always in themſelves, and not to ſuffer their con- haled to the ſtake; where they were whipt, and be- 
ſciences to float upon the waves of imaginary fa- headed, as was the Roman cuſtom towards ſuch of- 
vour, which in the end overwhelm them. And fenders. - The reſt of the ſoldiers, to the number of 
as for the admiral : though it might have been an- eight thouſand, were cauſed to take their oath of 
ſwered unto his friends, if any bewailed his cala- obedience a-new ; and received every man his pay 
mity, as undeſerved, that he was tried, according when he was ſworn. ; om 
to his own deſire, by the laws of his country, and Mandonius and Indibilis continued in arms, not- 
by the judges of parliament ; yet the king's juſ- withſtanding that they had certain word of Scipiv's 
tice, ſurmounting all other his paſſions, gave back life and health. Well they could have been con- 


unto him his honour, his offices, his liberty, and tented to be quiet : but, by the ſeverity uſed to the” 


his eſtate, Roman ſoldiers, they ſtood in fear, as being oy 
niards, and greater offenders, of harder meaſure, 

+ III. * "_ _—_— them; and _ _ L, A, 

| 2 5 i JOY valley, that was ſcarce large enough to hold | 
The laſt on of on 5 ” en ; ke N eaurn 10 their army. In the entrance thereof he fought with 
, 1 them: and ſending. Lelias, with all his horſe, to 

HE laſt buſineſs that troubled Scipio in fetch a compaſs about the hills, and charge them 


| Spain, grew by the rebellion of the people, in rear; he overthrew them, Indibilis and Ma 
and mutiny of his ſoldiers. He fell dangerouſly donius had after this no hope remaining, to pre- 


ſick, in ſuch ſort, that the rumour of his death ſerve themſelves and their eſtates, otherwiſe than by 
ran current throughout Spain. This encouraged making ſubmiſſion, Mandonius therefore came 0 
Mandonius and Indibilis, petty kings, that had for- Scipio - and, humbly craving pardon, both for him- 
ſaken the Carthaginians, and followed Scipio a- ſelf, and for his brother Indibills, obtained his re- 
while before, to take arms againſt the Romans. queſt; yet ſo, that they were taught to acknow- 
They were vainly perſwaded, that after the Car- ledge themſelves leſs free princes than formerly they 
thaginians were driven out, they themſelves ſhould had been. | 25 ne 
become the mightieſt in all Spain. But ſeeing Afterwards Scipio went towards Gades : and Wa 
now, that things were no way anſwerable to the met on the way by Maſanif/a ; who ſecretly pro- 
greatneſs of their hopes, they thought it beſt, to miſed to do him all ſervice, if the people of Rome 
take the preſent advantage, and hammer out their would ſend him to make war in Afric. Unto 
own fortunes, So they raſhly fell upon the Sueſ- Mago, that lay in Gades, came directions from Cf. 
ſetani and Sedetani, confederates of the Romans, thage; that letting all care of Spain alone, he 
and waſted their country. Part of the Roman ar- | ſhould thence depart with his fleet into /faly 3 


my lying at Sucro, inſtead of making head againſt there wage an army of Gault and Ligurians, 19 


theſe rebels, grew to be affected with the like diſ- join with Hannibal. For this purpoſe, was 00 
temper. They had not reaped ſuch profit of their ney ſent unto him from Carthage and he him- 
Roman conqueſts, as might ſatisfy their deſires ; ſelf laid hold upon all that he could find in the 
or as they thought eaſy to. be 22 if they might town of Gades without ſparing either prwar 
be their own carvers. Wherefore, when the death men, the common treaſury, or the temples. In 
of Scipio was reported, they thought, that the time his voyage thence, he landed at Carthagens : 25 


| 


yy that the treaſury was unable to ſuſtain 
Ha war in Afric; and that it was ex- 


made at his taking leave they could. not at pleaſure be recalled/ unto the de- 


him | | 
is he n 4 it would not he added many words concerning the danger where- 
ey became Roman. Wherefore ſend- in Italy ſtood, not only of Hannibal, but of Mags. 


a f . . — es 1 p : ; 5 , | . . . * 
ing meſſages into the town, to complain of this un- his brother, that was arming the Liguriazs - as allo 


upon Sripio, for having ſuffered 4/drubal to pals 
into Italy: ſhewing, that it was greatly to be fear- 
ed leſt the like might happen again; and that a 
new army, notwithſtanding the good {ſucceſs of 
Scipio (if it had happened to be good) might be 
triumph ; but it was denied him, for that it had as ſent from Carthage, to the utter endangering of 


1 * 


5 | : | | 
— joined with him. This Craſſus, being high-prieſt, no longer to be argued. Scipio, on the other ſide, 
"I 55 biſhop of the Romans, n not, by « cuſtom inſiſted upon thus one point, that it was better to make 
1 of thoſe times, go far from the city, as being to an offenſive, than a defenſive war, eſpecially againſt 
s WW intend the matters of their ſuperſtition : though ſuch as the Carthaginians; who being ill-provided 
y Ceſar, and others, who in ages following held the of able men at home, did furniſh themſelves by help 
1 ſame office, were ſtayed by no ſuch religious im- of money, with levies made abroad. As for the 
re pediment from being far, and long abſent. Hereby care of Italy, he doubted not but P. Licinius his col- 
e- it came to paſs, that Scipio deſiring, to have the war league, would be as well able to diſcharge it now; 
. transferred into Afric, was in no danger to loſe that as others had done in times of greater danger: c 
of honourable charge by any miſchance of lot in the promiſing to draw Hannibal into Afric, for defence 
of diviſion of provinces; for that his colleague was not of his own home; and taxing as civilly as he could 
ay capable of employment ſo far off; the envy of Fabius, which witliſtood ſuch a gallant 
RE enterpriſe, he propoſed the matter again unto the 
ot S's r. XVIII. oO ſenate. Much alteration there was about the manner 
0's 


Scipio obtains leave to make war in Afric. His pre- of hi 97 occeding, foraſmuch as it was noiſed abroad, 
parations. Of Maſaniſſa, who joined à ith Scipio. that if he could not bring the ſenate to his mind, 


"Mp Tho nant: ane 2.1 Svohax be would carry it by the people. This offended 
2 viertes M Aruba aa Syprax many of the antients, who reſented in this honou- 
ire, UB. Cernelius Scipio, and P. Licinius Craſſus, rable man a little ſpice of that arrogancy, which in 


entering into their conſulſhip, held a meeting following ages grew to be much hotter in thoſe 
of the ſenate in the capitol z wherein it was decreed, that had commanded long abroad. But in con- 
that Scipio ſhould be allowed to beſtow part of the cluſion, Scipio referred himſelf wholly unto the ſe- 
money which he had brought out of Spain into the nate's good-will and pleaſure ; whereby he obtain- 
treaſury, upon the ſetting forth of ſolemn plays that ed thus much, that the iſle of Sicily might be ap⸗ 
he had vowed to make whilſt he was buſied in his pointed unto him for his province, with leave to 
Spaniſh wars. This hel ped well to revive the me- pals over into Afric, if he found it expedient, = 
mory of his victories already gotten, and to give Want of money, and no great liking to his 
hope unto the people of greater victories in the war voyage, made the Roman ſenate have little care t 
which he intended to make in Afric. To the ſame furniſh out Scipio to the war, by him intended upon 
purpoſe did the Spaniſh embaſſages avail much in Afric. Herewithal it fell out, that Mago, coming 
the ſenate, eſpecially that of the Saguntines, who on the ſudden from the Baleares to Genoa, and win- 
magnified his actions highly and deſervedly; ſay- ning the town, bred a fear of no leſs terrible inva- 
ing, that they were the moſt happy of all their ſion upon Italy, than that which 4/drubal had late- 
-ountrymen, ſince they being preſent, had ſeen him ly made. He could not indeed raiſe any great army 
Choſen conſul, and ſhould carry home ſuch joyful of the Ligurians, for that he found them diſtracted 
news. The Saguntine ambaſſadors were lovingly with civil wars, Therefore he was driven to make 
eatertamed by the ſenate, as their faith to Rome choice of his party, and to help thoſe whom he 
(though coſtly it were, both to them and to the Ro- thought fitteſt for his turn, againſt the others. This 
mans) had well deſerved. Nevertheleſs, when Scipio troubleſom buſineſs, though it occupied more of his 
Propoſed that Affric might be decreed unto him for time than he could willingly have ſpared ; yet it got 
' province, there wanted not many, even of the him reputation by his victories, and made the un- 
Frncipal men, that vehemently gainſay'd him. Of ſteady Gais ready to enter into his pay. Here- 
' ele was 9, Fabius Maximus the chief, who ſeems upon the diſperſed legions of the Romans, that, un- 
5 have been troubled with that diſeaſe, which too der proconſuls and pretors, lay ready to be employ- 
oi cauſeth men renowned for long approved vir- ed where need ſhould require, were directed unto the 
15 to look aſquint upon the actions of thoſe that borders of Lombardy, and Liguria, there to make 
ollow them in the ſame Kind. He alledged many head againſt Mago. But all his menaces paſſed away 
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in vapour: for a fleet, either coming to his aid from ſerved at Cann, which, were ald ſoldiers ; and 28 
Carle, or by him ſent thithe (os report is uncer- he himſelf wel Knew) not guilty e c 0 ow 
tain) loaden with the booty that he had taken, fell in- throw, for which they had long uhdergone 4 heavy. 
to the hands of the Noman pretor that governed in cenſure. They had ſerved under Martell, 87 
Sardinia. This did much difable him; and though” Levinus, at the taking of many cities and ron 
after a while there came letters from Carthage, toge- places; in which regard, they were like do be of 
ther with ſtore of money, heartning him in his pro- good uſe to Him in Afric, where would be ſtort of 
ceedings; yet ſome impediments which he ſound, uch employment. For, increafing the number of hn 
and that fatal voyage of Hcipib into Afric, diſturbed horſe, he preſſed three hundred Sict/ians, all wealthy 
all, and made him be recalled hom. © young men, and ſuch as loved” well their ee 

Againſt Hannibal was nothing done this year. The e he afterwards diſcharged from the w 47, f b. 
Neither was any thing done by him, of which the ly to their contentment ; 3 condition, tha 
Roman hiſtorians have been pleaſed to take notice; they ſhould deliver their horſe and arms to dg wah | 
only it is faid, that he ſpent the ſummer by the temple Roman gentlemen,” which he brought over wich wo 
of Juno Lucina, where he raiſed an altar, with a for the purpoſe. Whilſt he wag proyidin in 
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huge title of all that he had performed, graven in 


Punic and Greek letters. Such account of winnings 


4d, is commonly in gameſters that are at the 
Fight of their fortune, à cauſe of remiffion and 
careleſneſs; in thoſe that are upon the loſing hand, 
2 cauſe both of the ſame for the preſent, and ſhortly 


after of dejection, when they find a notable change. 
A great peſtilence, infeſting both the Cartbaginian 


9 


and the Roman camp, is ſaid to have been the oc- 


caſion of this year's idleneſs; which fell out not 


much amiſs for the city of Rowe, that was marvel- 
louſly impoveriſhed by this war; and had ro 
cried the utmoſt way to defray the charges, whic 


ſity, it was well thought upon, that a great part of 


Campania (not many years ſince confiſcated) ſhould | 


be ſold, or let out; in which bargain, that the city 
might receive no loſs, the tenth part of the fine was 
ordained as a reward unto the detectors of lands 
concealed, | | 

Of this, or other money, none was given to Scipio; 
neither was he allowed to make preſs of ſoldiers for 
his African voyage z neither did he over-much la- 
bour to obtain it. That which the ſenate refuſed, 
the people did for him ; or rather, they did it for 
themſelves, that were therein wiſer than the ſenate. 


It is uſually found in counſels of ſtate, that the 


buſy, or obſtinate heads of a few, do carry all the 
reſt: And many times men make a ſurrender of 
their own judgments, to the wiſdom that hath got- 
ten it felt a name, by giving happy direction in 
troubles fore- paſs d. Therefore he, that repoſeth 
himſelf upon the advice of many, ſhall often find 
himſelf deceived ; the counſel of thoſe many, be- 
ing wholly directed by the temper of a few, that 
over-way the reſt. Q. Fabius was accounted the 
oracle of his time, for his wary nature ſorted well 
with the buſineſs that fell out in the chief of his em- 
ployment. Unto him therefore ©. Fulvius ad- 
hered, with other of the ſenators, that were grown 
old in following one courſe, from whence they could 


not ſhift, as the change of times required. But the 


people (who, though they could not well adviſe 
and deliberate, yet could well apprehend) embraced 
the needful reſolution of Scipio; in ſuch fort, that 
beſides his Reman forces, he had from divers parts 
of Italy about ſeven thouſand voluntiers. He had 
alſo proviſion from the ſeveral towns; corn, iron, 
canvas for ſails, axes, beed-hooks, hand-mills, and 
the like implements 3 fir for building of ſhips, ma- 
ny thouſands of targets, helmets, and ſpears of all 
kinds ; every place furniſhing him with that com- 
modity which it beſt could afford. Unto this wil- 
Ungnels of the people, the diligence of Scipio was 
correſpondent, In the compaſs of forty-five days, 
he had both fell'd his timber, built and launched 
twenty Trireme, and ten Quinguereme gallies, where- 
with he tranſported his army into Sicily. In Sicily 
he found, belides other forces, two legions that had 


things in a readineſs for Afric, the ban | 


crians that followed the Roman fide, made Bin . 
quainted with an intelligence, whereby they hoped. 


to recover their city. Some handicraftſmen, that | 


wrought for the Carthaginians in one of the citadels of 


Locri (tor there were two in the rown) bein 2; rl 


priſoners by the Romans, promiſed do berry the 


place, if they might be ranſomed, and rewarded. 


Scipio, being advertiſed of this, gave order to haye 
the attempt made by night, which happily ſuc- 


ceeded, and that'citadel was ſurprized. The. other 


citadel was ſtrongly defended by the Cari baginian 


garriſon, which ſent to Hannibal for aid. The No- 
grew inſupportable. To relieve the preſent neceſ- 


mans, in like fort, fearing left their own 


paucity 


ſhould make them too weak for Hannibal, ctaved 


help of the conſul Scipio. The townſmen were 
doubtfully affected; but the beſt, and moſt of them, 
inclining to the Romans, kept Hannibal out, whom 
the coming of Scipio cauſed thence to depart ; 
and cauſed likewiſe the Carthaginian garriſon to 
abandon the other citadel. Many outrages were 
committed by the Roman ſoldiers, that were If 
by Scipio in cuſtody of the town. Wherefore 
a vehement complaint was made by the Locrians 
unto the Roman ſenate, not only againſt thoſe of 
the garriſon, but much more againſt Pleminins the 
captain, who gave bad example, and was worſe than 
all the reſt. Beſides many murders, - robberies, 
rapes, and other villanies, the temple of Proſerpina, 
that had a great fame of ſanctity, was ſpoiled by 
theſe barbarous thieves, The Locrians therefore ad- 
viſed the ſenate to make preſent amends to the god- 
deſs for this ſacrilege; ſaying, that the like had ne- 
ver been committed, without notorious vengeance 
by her taken upon the authors. The ſenate gave 
good ear to this complaint, comforted the Locrians, 
and redreſſed the injuries done unto them; ſent for 
Pleminius, with the other principal offenders, whom 
they caſt into priſon, and uſed according to their 
deſerts : as alſo they reſtored unto Proſerping her 
money twice told. But old ©, Fabius was not 
herewithal contented. He laid much of the blame 
upon Scipio, that had placed ſuch a man in Lorri; 
and had nat carefully hearkned to the complaints 
made againſt him, but ſuffered him to run on in 
theſe his wicked courfes. By the ſharp inveCtive 
that Fabius made, others took courage to ſpeak 
what they pleaſed, as well againſt the demeanor 
of Scipio, as againſt the diſſoluteneſs of his army, 
which lay, as they faid, idle in Sicily; neither min 

of any ſervice toward, nor fit for it, if need ſhould te- 
quire. Finally, things were fo far urged, that ten le- 


gates were ſent over into Sicily, togetherwith the pre- 


tor appointed for that iſtand, two of the 7ribunes, and 
one of the Æadiles, who ſhould examine theſe mat- 
ters; and either cauſe the general to return into teh, 
or continue him in his charge, as they thought fit. 
The end of all was, they found him ſo well pre- 
pared againſt Carthage, as that they haſtened him 85 
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their return. | 


* 


ther to make diſcovery, than to work any other 


{aw their affairs to be upon terms of change. But the 
greateſt fruit of his journey was, ſpeaking with 


1/aſaniſa, he well inform'd. himſelf of the ſtate of 


Atric 3 and knew what was to be expected of thoſe 


two kings, that had promiſed to join with the Ro- 
11315 at their landing. "oe 3 ad] 
Concerning Maſani/ſ/a's. revolt from the Cartha- 
ginians, and his compact made underhand with the 
Romans : * Livy doth profeſs, that there was no ſuch 
evident cauſe thereof at the preſent 3 but that the 
ſong continuance of his faith and conſtancy,” in fol- 
lowing times, muſt help to prove, that this his 
change was not without ſome good cauſe. But Ap- 
zianus (an hiſtorian, far inferior to Livy, both in 
worth and time) gives one reaſon ſo probable of 
this, and many accidents thereto belonging, as that 
it carries. with it a great; appearance of neceſſary 
truth. Only the doubt is, how it could any way 
come to paſs, that the knowledge of ſuch a matter 
ſhould have eſcaped the diligence of Livy, if it had 
been true; unleſs we ſhould believe, that he wilfully 
torbore to rehearſe a tragedy, the ſorrow whereof 
would cauſe men to think amiſs of Scipio. How- 


ſoever it was, thus * Appian tells it, and many cir- 


cumſtances of things done, confirm it. A/drubal, 
the ſon of Giſco, had a fair daughter, whom both 
king Syphax and Maſaniſſa loved. Maſaniſſa, be- 
ing brought up at Carthage; and being withal a 
goodly gentleman of perſon, and excellent in quali- 


ties, was choſen by Aſarubal to be his ſon-in-law. 


When the virgin was betrothed unto him, he went 


into Spain, and there did great ſervice. But after- 


wards, the Carthaginian ſenate thought the mar- 
riage of Aſdlrubal's daughter to be a matter of 
ſtate, and beſtowed her upon Syphax, without ſtand- 
ing to acquaint her father or Maſaniſſa therewith. 
This they did, for that Syphax was the more mighty 
prince; and for that the indignity of the repulſe 
nad made him become their enemy. Hereof Ma- 
/aniſſa was advertiſed, and forthwith entered into 
intelligence with Scipio, | ſecretly, as he thought; 
yet not ſo ſecretly, but that ſome notice was taken of 
it, which would have coſt him his life, had he; not, 
with great circumſpection, conveyed himſelf home 
into his father's kingdom. Thus far forth we may 
believe Appianus, all the narration well cohering 
with things paſs'd and following: only it ſeems, 
chat howſoever Sophonisha, the daughter of Aſdru- 
bal, was promiſed. by the Cartbaginians unto: H- 
phax ; yet ſince this their courteſy proceeded from 
fear, he thought it wiſdom to continue and increaſe 
the ſame their fear, by making fair promiſes to the 
Romans, until Aſdrubal had ſent for his daughter 
rom Carthage, and the marriage was conſummated.< 
In other matters concerning the war it ſelf, here- 
in Appian differs much from Livy, and from Pay- 
9125, whom (as appears by the broken pieces of his 
works remaining) Liuy did follow ; it will be no 
offence, to take little heed. unto his reports. 

Maſaniſſa was the ſon of Cala, a king of the 
Numidians, whoſe father dying, the crown deſcend- 
ed, by order of the country, unto Deſaices the bro- 
ther, not unto Maſaniſſa the ſon. | But this uncle 
vo! Maſanifſa-ſhortly. dieds:and:his elder ſon, who 
took poſſeſſion of the kingdom, was vanquiſhed, 
nd ſlain in battel by a rebel, that made himſelf pro · 
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tector over the younger, Which was a child; The 


dr pin i $229: traitor fortified himſelf againſt ' Maſaniſſa, whole, 
| Scipio had already employed Lælius in Africy, ra- 


return he feared, by alliances with the Carthagimians 


er, and-\Syphax,: But all would not ſerve; he and his 
great effect of war. He took a great booty, and |; 
{truck no little terror into the Carthaginians, Who 


pupil were diſpoſſeſſed of their eſtates by Maſaniſſia, 
that was a ſkilful warrior, and well. beloved for the 
memory of his father Gala. The Carthaginians in 
reafon ſhould have been glad that Maſaniſſa, who 
had done them notable ſervice, was thus confirmed 
in his eſtate, had they not been guilty of the injury 
by them done unto him, whilſt his uncle or couſin 
reigned, and he ſeemed unlikely to ſtand them in 


any ſtead. But Syphax, by their procurement, and 


perhaps by his own malice towards his corrival, 
warred upon him; and, over- charging him with 
numbers, drove him out of his kingdom. Never- 
theleſs Maſani//a ſtill retained the hearts of his peo- 
ple, and thereby remained ſtrong enough to inteft 
both Syphax and the Carthaginians ; though he was 
often put. in diſtreſs by great forces that were ſent 
againſt him. He therefore keeping much about the 
lefler Hyrtis, between the borders of the Carthaginians 
and the nation of the Garamants, expected the 


coming of the Romans; yet fo, as he made long 


roads over all the country, even as far as to Hippo; 
and, when Lælius arrived thereabouts, exhorted and 
encouraged him to haſten on Scipio to the invaſion 
of Afric. 1 

But Syphax, in whoſe great aid and ſuecour was 
repoſed more hope of good ſucceſs, than could be 
expected from the good-will of poor Maſaniſſa, 
ſent an embaſſy into Sicily about the ſame time, 
which was little pleaſing unto Scipio. He excuſed 
himſelf of his promiſe lately made, and ſignified 
his alliance with the Carthaginians; adding, that he 
could not chuſe but fight tor the defence of Afric, 
wherein he was born and reigned z and for the de- 
fence of his beloved wife's country, if it were invaded, 
Nevertheleſs he promiſed to remain à neuter, ſo 
long as the Romans and Carthaginians held war 
abroad far enough from Afric, as hitherto they had 
done. This meſſage haſtned Scipio in his expedi- 
tion, much more than any perſwaſion could have 
done. For the promiſed aſſiſtance of Hebax had 
not a little advanced his enterpriſe, in procuring 
both the aſſent of the ſenate, and the forwardneis 
of many adventurers. Leſt therefore the failing of 
this hope: ſhould work too great a change in com- 
mon Opinion, he thought it the beſt way, to prevent 
all diſcourſe, and ſet the war undertaken imme- 
diately on foot. The ambaſſadors he diſmiſſed in 
all haſte, with letters to their king, wherein he 
willed him to conſider, that what he had promiſed, 
he had alſo ſworn; and therefore ſhould do well 
to make it good, Having ſent them away, he cal- 
led his ſoldiers together, and bade them make ready 
for the voyage, which he intended no longer to de- 
fer. For, ſaid he, Maſaniſſa hath been with Le- 
lius, and Syphax hath newly ſent to me, greatly 
wondering upon what I ſhould thus ſtay; and 
ſaying, that they will provide for themſelves, if I 
fail their expectation, by tarrying any longer. This 
fine tale prevented all further inquiſition, that might 
elſe have been made concerning the meſſage of theſe 
ambaſſadors, whoſe followers had been ſeen walk - 
ing up and down Syracuſe. And, leſt any thing 
ſnould afterwards break out, that might hinder the 
buſineſs, Scipio immediately ſent about his fleet unto 
Lilybenm 3 and requeſting by letters M. Pomponius, 
that was pretor in Sicily, to meet him there, haſted 
thither with his army. At Lihhbæum he agreed 
with the pretor about the diviſion of the legions 


a Li. 1,28. Appian. Alex; de Bell. Panic, © © Liv. I. 29“ 
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between them; which to leave behind for deſence int in him, yet his richts and nobility,” together with 
- of the iſland; and which to carry with him into the affinity of king Syphax, made him paſſable, He 


Afric. What numbers he tranſported, it is not cer- 
tain; ſome hiſtorians reckoning only ten thouſand 
foot and twenty-two hundred horſe; others increa- 
ſing them to thirty- five thouſand horſe and foot. 


Concerning his directions for embarking, and other 
matters belonging to their courſe, I hold it needleſs 
to ſet them down; ſince they were points of ordinary 
care; and which, it is like, that neither he, when he 
took his voyage into Spain, nor others, upon like 


occaſions, have omitted; they being alſo word for 


and to him; informin 


was at that preſent with the king his ſon-in-law, 
working him (no doubt) againſt the Roman; when 
letters were brought from Carthage, both to Syphax 
them of the invaſion 3 en. 
m to give aſſiſtance, and 


* 


treating the one of 


commanding the other to make his repair unto the 


city, where he was choſen general. But ere theſe 
could be ready, Scipio had beaten the troop of Car- 
thaginian horſe, that were ſent out of the city to 
diſturb his landing, and ſlain Hanne, à young gen. 


word, ſet down by an hiſtorian, who borrowed 
them from Livy, and fitted them to a prince of 
later age. "Fg 
This Roman army landed in Afric, near unto a 
foreland, then called the Fair Promontory ; which, 
how far it was from Carthage, or toward what point 
of the compaſs, I cannot preciſely affirm ; becauſe 
it is uncertain whether it were that cape or head-land, 
which bore the name of Mercury, and Jay to the 
5 north-eaſt of Carthage; or whether that of Apollo, 
which lay northerly from Carthage, and by weſt. 
The coming of Maſaniſſa unto Scipio, at his firſt 
arrival, helps to confirm the opinion of Xylander, 
who thinks the Fair Promontory to have been the 


tleman that was their leader. He had alſo taken 
and facked a town of the Caribaginiam, wherein, 
beſides other booty, he took eight thouſand priſe. 
ners; all which he conveyed aboard his hulks, or 
ſhips of burden, and ſent them back loaded into 
Sicily. He took likewiſe a town called Salera, 
which he held and fortified. In Falera lay another 
Hanno, with four thouſand Numidian horſe, whoſe 
ſervice being fitter for the field, than for defence of 
walled places, made Scipio to perceive the unſkilfu}. 
neſs of their leader, that had thus houſed them, 
Wherefore he ſent Maſaniſſa before him, who rode 
up to the gates, and, by making a bravado, train- 
ed out the improvident Hanno ſo far, that he 
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1 ſame that was alſo called Mercury's Cape; ſince, drew him unto a place where the Romans lay in 
4 with little difficulty, Maſaniſſa might come thither wait for him. The victory was eaſily gotten, and 
| from the leſſer Syrtis, whereabout was his common Hanno either taken or ſlain. With thoſe that fled, - 
| abiding. But foraſmuch as without any memorable the Ramans entered pel]-mell into the town, which 


impediment, ſoon after his arrival, Scipio encamp- 
ed before rica, that ſtood weſtward from Carthage, 
beyond the river Bagradas; it may rather ſeem that 
he landed within the promontory of Apollo, whence 
the way to Utica was not long. This is alſo ſtrong- 
ly proved, for that out of Carthage were ſent the 
next day five hundred horſe, to trouble him in his 
diſembarking. Neither was it ſo hard for Maſa- 
niſſa, that roved about the country with a troop of 
horſe, to find out the Romans, though they landed 
far from the place to the which he uſually reſorted, 
like as before he had met with Lælius at Hippo, that 
was farther off, as it would have been for Scipio, 
with his army and carriages, to over-come the 
trouble of a long journey, and fetch a great com- 
pals to Utica by land, when he might have diſem- 
barked nearer unto it. Nevertheleſs it may pals as 
a conjecture, that Scipio came firlt of all from Em- 
poria, a plentiful region about the leſſer Hrtis; 
ſince he gave charge to the maſters of his ſhips, at 
the ſetting forth from Lihhbæum, to ſhape: their 
courſe for that coaſt. The country thereabout was 
very rich, and fit tor ſuſtenance of an army; nei- 
ther were the inhabitants warlike, or well provided 
to make reſiſtance. Thus much perhaps Ma//ani/a 
had ſignified unto Lælius, when he ſpake with him 
at Hippo; thinking that the Romans, howſoever 
they made brave promiles, would not come ſtrong 
enough to fight at head. But when he ſaw their 
fleet and army to be ſuch, as not only ſerved to in- 
vade the lands of Carthage, but threatened a con- 
queſt of the city, and whole eſtate; then might he 
better adviſe them to ſet ſail for Utica, and make 
war upon the enemies at their own doors. 
The Carthaginians had at that time neither any 
captain of great worth at home, nor better army 
than of raw ſoldiers, that were levied, or to be le- 
vicd in haſte, 4/drubal, the ſon of Giſco, the ſame 
that had lately bzen chaſed out of Spain by Scipio, 
was their beſt man of war. And good enough per- 
haps he was thought by Hanno, and his fellows, 
of whoſe faction he was; or if ought were want- 


prefently they made their own. Thence went 
Scipio to Utica, a city of great importance, * of 
which mention hath been formerly made, and 
ſat down before it. Forty days he ſpent about 
it, aſſailing it both by land and fea, and uſing 
all his engines of battery, whereof he had plenty ; 
yet was in no likelihood of prevailing. And now 
the ſummer was quite ſpent, ſo that it was time 
for him to chuſe a place, and fortify his winter- 
camp, which muſt be well ſtored the year fol- 
lowing. 'Whilſt thus neceſſity urged him to 
leave Utica, and ſhame of taking the repulſe in 
his firſt great enterprize, rather than any hope of 
better ſucceſs, cauſed him to ſtay there: A/arubal 
and Syphax gave him the honour of a fair pre- 
tence to leave the fiege. A/Urubal had made a 
levy of thirty thouſand foot and three thouſand 
horſe, yet adventured not with this ill-trained ar- 
my to draw near unto the Romans, before the 
coming of ' Syphax. © Syphax brought with him 
unto Carthage fiſteen thouſand foot and ten thou- 
ſand horſe ; which joining unto the forces of , 
drubal, they marched bravely towards Scipio, who 
thereby took occaſion 'to- diſlodge. He choſe for 
his winter-camp the banks of an in-let,' that had 
good harbour for his navy. His foot-men he 
lodged on a promontory, joining to the continent 
by an arm of land: his horſe- men he beſtowed 
upon lower ground, on the other - ſhore : in the 
bottom of the creek he moored his ſhips, and 
there he quartered the mariners, with all that be- 
longed unto the fleet. The whole camp he ſtrongly 
fortified, and ſo attended the | ſeaſon of the year, 
when it ſhould ſerve him again to fight. Of cattle, 
and other booty, Maſaniſſa had brought in great 
ſtore, by driving the country, before the coming 
of Aſdrubal and Syphax, Corn alſo he had got- 
ten ſome; and great ſtore was ſent him from Sicih 
and Sardinia. Likewiſe apparel for his ſoldiers, as 
ſent from home, or: from Sardinia';' though icarce 
enough to "ſerve turn, for that it was à matter of 
more coſt. The ſhips. that brought theſe things, 
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Lib. 5. cap. 2. § 3. 


as he could © beſt ſpare; ef nlly with cap- 
Ra to be ſold for flaves. Alirubal and Syphax' 
encamped near unto Scipio not ſo ſtrongly forti- 
fying themſelves, as did the Romans ; either for 
that they wanted the ſevere inſtitution, which the 
Romans uſed in diſcipline of war; or for that they 
preſumed upon their multitude, againſt which they 
found in Scipio no diſpoſition to iſſue forth of his 
ſtrength, and fight. So the winter paſſed without 
action. 1! TINT. e 
When ſpring drew near; Scipio thought it good 
to aſſay his old friend the Numidian king, if per- 
haps he might be won by perſwaſions to forfake 
the Carthaginians. It was conſidered, that thoſe 
Barbarians were naturally unconſtant; and parti- 
cularly, that Syphax had given proof before this of 
his much levity. It might therefore be hoped, 
that having wearied himſelf,” by lodging a whole 
winter in the camp: and being peradventure no 
leſs weary with ſatiety of his wife, who had cauſed” 
him to enter into this war: he might be moved 
with a little entreaty, to withdraw himſelf home 
into his kingdom, and reſt a Neunter. But it is 
not unlikely, that ſuch a friend as this king had 
been highly entertained and honoured in the ci 
of Carthage, which was near at hand, as often as 
during this winter it had pleaſed him, or as he 
had been invited, to make a ſtep thither and re- 
poſe himſelf a while: his wiſe queen Sophonisba 
lying alſo there at the ſame time, to cheriſh him in 
his reſolution. Howſoever it were, Syphax did on- 
ly make an overture of peace: propounding it as 
rexſonable, That Hannibal ſhould be recalled out 
of Italy by the Carthaginians and that the Ro- 
mans in like fort ſhould quietly depart out of A. 
fric 3 and {o make an end of the war, wherewith 
now both Afric and rt 4 were diſquieted. Unto; 
this would not Scipio at the firſt give ear: yet be- 
ing preſſed earneſtly by many meſſages from Sy- 
phax, and deſiring to continue the intercourſe of 
ambaſſadors: he began to make a ſhew, as if he 
would conſider of the motion. He was given to 
underftand by thoſe whom he had ſent unto the 
king, that their enemies had their camps without 
any great defence of earth, full of wooden . cab- 
bins, and covered with boughs : and that the Na- 
midians, ſuch of them as came farſt with Syphax, 
uſed coverings of mats and reeds; others that came 
later, had thatched their lodgings with dry boughs 
and leaves: under which they lay carefully without 
their trenches. Upon this advertiſement he be- 
uought himſelf, that it would not he hard for him 
to ſet their camps on fire; and thereby give them 
a notable overthrow. Without help of ſome ſuch. 
ſtratagem, he foreſaw that it would be a work of 
great difficulty for him, to proceed in his wars 
when time ſhould ſerve. It was a plain open coun- 
try wherein he lay: and the enemies had great ad- 
vantage of him in number, eſpecially in horſe; 
which upon ſuch ground, could not be reſiſted by 
the Roman legions. The longer therefore that he 


taought upon the matter, the more needful he found 


tor himſelf, to make fome ſudden attempt upon 
their camp. To this end he ſent many ambaſſa- 
dors, under pretence of treating about the peace; 
but indeed of purpoſe to diſcoyer all that concerned 
the intended ſurpriſe. With theſe ambaſſadors he 
ſent, as attendants, many old ſoldiers diguiſed like 
llaves; that wandring (as it were) idly up and 
down the camp, | might oblerve the ways and, en- 
trances, with whatſoever was needful. When he 
had learned as much as he deſired ; upon the ſud- 
den he ſent word to Syphax, «that it was vain to 


* * 
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freightsd homewards with ſuchl part of his boo. hold any donger treatyg ſoraſinuch as he Could not 
A 0 get the conſent of his council of war; without 


and an half: whom he ur 


whoſe approbation, all that himſelf could do was 


no more than the good will of one man: This he 


; 


did, to the end, that without any breach of faith, 


being cut off: Aſdrubal and Sypbax were very 


penſive; as having lately perſwaded themſelves, 


that their trouble was almoſt at an end. But ſince 


and provoke him to battel in thoſe plains. This 
if they could do, they hoped to make his coun- 
cil of war repent as greatly the refuſal of peace, 
as did M. Atilius after the like preſumption. But 
if he ſhould refuſe to come forth of his trenches, 
what elſe remained than to beſiege him? which 
they themſelves were well able to do by land; 
and the Carthaginian fleet ſhould do by ſea, that 
was making ready for the purpoſe: By ſuch diſ- 


it could be no better, they began to deviſe, by 
what art they might draw. Scipio out of his camp; 


courſes theſe two comforted themſelves; recom- 


penſing in conceit the loſs of their hopes paſt, 
with that of victory to come. But herein they 
were extremely and worthily diſappointed: for 
that, conſulting about the future, they provided 


ty not againſt preſent danger; but continued in the 


ſame negligence, which was grown upon them 
by the long diſcourſe of peace. As for Scipio, he 
was not idle but made preparation out of hand; as 
it were to do ſomewhat againſt Utica, Two thou- 


ſand ſoldiers he had made ready; and appointed 


to take the ſame piece of ground, whereon he lay 
againſt Urica before. This he did; partly to keep 
ſecret that which he had in hand, leſt being 
ſuſpected by his own ſoldiers, the enemy might 
happen to have notice of it; partly to hinder thoſe 
of Utica from ſetting upon the few, that he pur- 
poſed to leave behind him in his camp. He cau- 
ſed his men that night to ſup well and betimes; 
that they might be ready” for the journey. After 
ſupper, he appointed ſuch companies as he thought 
fit, unto the defence of his camp; all the reſt of 
the army he led forth, about nine of the clock at 
night. The Carthaginians lay from him ſeven miles 
poſed to undertake him- 
ſelf with the one half of his army : the other half 
he committed unto Lelius and Maſaniſſa, whom 
he ſent before him to ſet upon the camp of Syphax, 
that was farther off. It was his meaning that the 
camp of -Syphax ſhould be on a light fire, ere he 
would meddle with the Carthaginians. For the 
fire might ſeem to have taken hold by caſualty up- 
on the Numidians, that lay farther off: whereas, if 
it firſt appeared in the camp of Aſdrubal, it would 
be ſuſpected as the doing of enemies; and give 
Syphax warning to look unto himſelf. To this end 
therefore Scipio marched fair and foftly : that Læ- 
lius and Maſaniſſa, who had a longer journey, and 
were to fetch a compaſs about for fear of being 
diſcovered, might have time to get before him, and 
do their feat. It was about two or three of the 
clock in the morning, when the camp of Syphax 


began to blaze: which not only the Numidians, 


but their king himſelf,” imputed unto caſualty; as 
thinking themſelves ſafe enough from enemies, for 
that the Caribaginian lay interpoſed between them 
and the danger; -Wherefere, as if there were no 
more to do, ſome, ſtarting half aſleep; and others, 
that hadi ſitten up late a drinking; ran out of their 


cabbins to quench the fire. But ſo great was the tu- 


mult; that they neither could .xightly underſtand: in 
what caſe; they were; nor give any remedy to the 
miſchance, as it was ſuppoſed. Many were {mother- 
ed, and burnt in the flame, which grew greater and 

greater 4 
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greater: many, leaping into the trenches ſor fear 


of the ſudden miſchief, were trampled to death by diſputation, he well foreſaw that the arrival of $,;. 


the multitude, 


ſcaped the fire fell upon the enemies ſword, which 
was ready to receive them. Eſpecially Maſaniſſa, 
that beſt knew the country, did great execution up- 


on them; having laid all the ways, by which | 

foreſa that they would ſeek to eſcape. The Car- 
thaginians perceiving this fire, thought none other 
than that it was a pitiful miſchance: ſo that ſome 
ran out to help the poor Numidians; carrying on- 
ly what would ſerve to quench the fire. Others 
ran up to the rampart : where, fearleſs of any 
danger towards themſelves, they ſtood beholding 
the greatneſs of the flame, and lamenting the mis- 
fortune. This fell out right as Scipio would have 
it. He therefore loſt no time : but ſetting upon 
thoſe that were running towards the Numidians, he 
killed ſome, and purſued the reſt back into their 
camp; which in a little while he made to burn as 
bright, as did that of Syphax. Aſdrubal ſeeing 
this, and knowing that the Romans were there, did 
not ſtand to make reſiſtance, but ſhifted only for 
himſelf, and eſcaped with a few of his horſe about 
him. If Hannibal, or any of the Barchine facti- 
on, had been taken in ſuch a manner : it Is more 
than probable, that old Hanno would have judged 
him worthy to be crucified. It would then have 
been faid, that with leſs than one half of thirty- 
thouſand men, he might at leaſt have given ſome 
bad recompence, to them that were taking pains in 
kindling theſe fires, had he not been only careful 
how to ſave his own fearful head. Nevertheleſs 
* Polybius acknowledgeth, and it is moſt likely to 


have been true, That if Aſdrubal, or any of thoſe 


about him, would have ſtriven to ſhew valour, when 
the camp was once on fire : he ſhould not thereby 
have done any manner of good; becauſe of the 
tumult and conſternation. I ſhall not need to tell 
what a fearful thing it was, to hear the cries of ſo 
many thouſands that periſhed by fire and ſword, or 
to behold the cruel flame that conſumed them; 
which (as Pohybius affirms) none that hath being is 
able to deſcribe. It is enough to ſay, that of thoſe 
many thouſands very few did eſcape, which ac- 
companied A/drubal and Syphax in their ſeveral 
ways to flight. Beſides theſe, alſo there were ſome 
ſcatterers, eſpecially of the Numidians, that ſaved 
themſelves in the dark: but they were not many; 
as after ſhall appear. Surely it muſt needs have 
been very hard to tell, how many were burnt or 
otherwiſe made away; and what numbers eſcaped 
in the dark of night, Wherefore Livy, who, in 
the reſt of this relation, as often elſewhere, doth 
follow Polhbius, may ſeem to have followed ſome 
leis worthy author, and him no good arithmetici- 
an, in caſting up the ſum. For he reckons only 
two thouſand foot, and five hundred horſe, to have 
eſcaped ; forty thouſand to have periſhed by ſword 
or fire; and above ſix thouſand to have been ta- 
ken priſoners : the whole number of all which to- 
gether, 1s far ſhort of ninety three thouſand, which 
were in theſe two camps. 

Aſdrubal, putting himſelf into the next town 
that was very ſtrongly fortified; thought there to 
find the Romans work; until the Carthaginians at 
good leiſure might repair their army. He had 
with him no more than two thouſand foot, and 
five hundred horſe; which he thought ſufficient to 
defend the town, if the townſmen would not be 
wanting to themſelves. But he found the inhabi- 
tants of the place very earneſt in contention, whe- 
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ther it were better to fight or to yield. Unto this 


N 
4 


ſhould lay hold upon him, and ſeek the victor's fac. 
vour by delivering him up ; he ſhrunk away be⸗ 
times, and made all haſte to Carthage. As for the 
town, which he left, it the gates to Scipio, 
at his firſt coming: and thereby preſerved it ſelf 


from all manner of loſs. The two next towns, ad. 


joining would needs be valiant, and make counte. 
nance of war: but their ſtrength not being anſwe. 
rable, they were ſoon taken by Scipio; who aban- 


doned them to the pleaſure of his ſoldiers. This 


being done, he returned to the ſiege of Uzica. 
The Carthaginians were ſore troubled, as they 
had good reaſon; when, inſtead of either peace or 
victory, which they lately hoped for, they hearg 
news of ſuch a lamentable overthrow. Neceſſit 
enforced them to make haſty proviſion for the fy- 
ture: but how to do it, few of them ſaw any means. 
Some gave advice to crave of Scipio ; Others 
to ſend for Hannibal out of Italy: but the moſt, 
and they which finally prevailed, were of opinion, 
that notwithſtanding the loſs of this army, they 
might well defend 
by raiſing new forces; eſpecially, if Syphax would 
not leave them. It was therefore concluded, that 
they ſhould bend all their care this way: levying 
in all haſte another army; and ſending ambaſh. 
dors to deal with Syphax, whe lay then at a town 
called Abba, not paſſing eight miles from Carthage. 
Immediately the ſame their unfortunate comman- 
der, Aſdrubal the ſon of Geſco, was imployed to 
make new levies of men: and queen Sophonisba 
went forth with ambaſſadors to her huſband Sy- 
phax ; who having gathered together as many as 
he could of his ſubjects that had eſcaped from the 


late laughter, was thinking to return into his ow n 


kingdom. Sophonisba laboured ſo with her huf- 
band, that at length ſhe won him to her own de- 
fire. And it fell out at the ſame time that four 
thouſand Spaniards, waged by the Carthaginians, 
were brought over to ſerve in Afric. Of theſe 
were made ſuch brave reports; as if their courage, 
and the arms which they uſed, were not to be re- 
ſifted. Even the multitude within Carthage believ- 
ed theſe tales, and were more glad than.they had 
cauſe to be; which is great wonder, ſince in one 
age, the whole country of Spain had been twice 
conquered ; firſt by the Carthaginians themſelves, 
and after by the Romans. 
tales prevailed much : which the Carthaginian am- 
baſſadors helped with a lie; ſaying, that there were 
come ten thouſand of theſe terrible Spaniards. Up- 
on this confidence the people of Carthage and their 
friends gathered fuch ſpirit, that in thirty days 
they made up an army conſiſting well near of thir- 
ty thouſand men; reckoning the Spaniards, and 
Syphax with his Numidians, in the number. 80 
they encamped in a region called the great Fields, 
about five days mug from Utica. -' Scipio hearing 
of this, came from Utica thither, to viſit them: 
leaving behind him his impediments, with ſome 
part of his army, to make a ſhew of continuing 
the ſiege. Two or three days, after the meeting of 
both armies, paſſed away in ſkirmiſſies, without any 
great thing done. It had now been time for A, 
drubal to follow the example of the Roman, Fabius; 
and ſeek to w out the enemy by delays. But 
either (which is likely) he was a far worſe com- 
mander, or elſe it was not in his power to give 
ſuch directions as beſt pleaſed himſeff. The fourth 
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elves againſt the Romans, 


But with S$yphax theſe 
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diy the armies met in battel: wherein the Rom ans 
were marſhalled by Scipio after their wonted man- 
ner; having their Italian horſe in their right 
wing 3 | dians in dhe 
loft, On the contrary ſide, //Jrubal and his Car- 
;haginians had the right wing; Syphax the left, and 
the Spaniards the battel. The victory was gotten 
without many blows : for the untrained followers 
of Syphax and Aſdiubal, could not ſuſtain the firſt 
charge of the Italiaus, or of Maſaniſſa. Only th 

Spaniards fought a long time, even till they were 
all in a manner flain : rather as men deſperate, and 
not hoping for mercy, ſince they were thus come 
over to fight againſt Scipio, who had otherwiſe de- 
ſerved of them; than upon any likelihood or con- 
ceit of victory. This their obſtinacy was benefici- 
1] unto thoſe that fled; for that it hindered the 
Romans from making any great purſuit, Hereby 
Aladrubal and Syphax eſcaped : A/drubal, to Car- 
;hage z and Syphax home, to his own kingdom: 
whither his wife was either gone before, or immedi- 
ately followed him. 


Scipio, having thus gotten the maſte of the 


field, took counſel about the proſecution of the 


war, It was reſolved upon, as the beſt courſe, 


' that he himſelf, with part of the army, ſhould at- 


tempt the cities round about him: and that Maſa- 
„i a, with his Numidians, and Lælius, with ſome 
of the Roman legions, ſhould follow after Syphax, 
not permitting him to take reſt within his own 
kingdom, where eaſily elſe he might repair his for- 
ces, and put them to new trouble. This advice it 
ſeems that Maſaniſſa gave: who knew beſt the 
quality of the Namidiaus; and what good might 
be done among them, by the reputation of a vic- 
tory. The leaſt that could be expected, was his 
reſtitution into his own kingdom, uſurped by Sy- 
phax which to accompliſh, it no leſs concerned 
the Romans at the preſent, than it did himſelf. Ac- 
cording, to this order concluded, Lælius was ſent a- 
way with Maſaniſ/a : and Scipio ſtayed behind; 
carrying the war from town to town. Many pla- 
ces yielded for fear: many were taken by force: 


and all the ſubjects of Carthage wavered in their 


fidelity; as if the time was now come, wherein 
they might take notice of thoſe unreaſonable bur- 
dens, which their proud maſters had laid upon them, 
for maintenance of the war in Spain and Italy. 
What to do in this caſe, the Carthaginians could 
hardly reſolve. Fortune was their enemy: they 
had loſt their armies, and many of their towns: 
neither durſt they make bold to trouble their own 
ſubjects with any violent exaction of men or mo- 
ney; who nevertheleſs of their own free will were 
likely to give little help. Very much it grieved 
them, to ſend for Hannibal out of Italy, yet ſince 
there was no other hope remaining, than in him 
and his good army; it was decreed, that ambaſ- 
ſadors ſhould be forthwith ſent to call him home. 
Some there were that gave advice, to ſet out a 
lect againſt that of Scipio; that rode before Uti- 
ca, weakly manned, and eaſy to be taken, whilſt 
Scipio himſelf was buſied in the inland countries. 
Some were of opinion, that it ſhould be their 
principal care, to fortify by all means the city of 
Carthage upon the ſafety whereof, they ſaid, 
al depended ; adding, that whilft they were true, 
and at unity amongſt themſelves, they might well 
enough ſubſiſt, and ex thoſe opportunities, 
With which fortune (doubtleſs) would preſent them. 
Theſe counſels were not rejected: but order was 
torthwith taken, both for all things concerning the 
defence of the city, and for the attempt upon the Ro- 


man fleet at Utica. Nevertheleſs it was conſider- 
No, XLIV. . 


and Maſaniſſa with his Namidians in the 


wards Utica. 
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ed, that hereby they ſhould only protract the war: 
without any way advancing their own affairs to- 
wards likelihood of victory ; no, though it ſhould 
fall out, that all the ſhips at Utica might be taken 
or deſtroyed, Wherefore the determination held 
concerning Hannibal, that he ſhould immediately 
come over into Afric, as the laſt refuge of Car- 
thage. The council was no ſooner broken up, than 
all the ſenators betook themſelves to the execution of 
that which was decreed : ſome to the fortification of 
the town : ſome to make ready the fleet: and ſome, 
appointed thereunto, forthwith to embark them- 
ſelves for Haly. In this their trepidation, Scipio 
comes to Tunis, a City in thoſe days very ſtrong ; 
and ſtanding in proſpect almoſt of every part of 
Carthage, This place, or rather ſome defenſible 
piece adjoining, he eaſily took ; the garriſon for- 
ſaking it, and running away, as ſoon as he drew 
near. But whilſt he was about there to encamp, and 
tortify himſelf againſt the city; he might perceive 
the. Carthaginian fleet ſetting forth, and making to- 
What this meant, he readily con- 
ceived : and ſtood in great fear, leſt his own ſhips, 
that were very ill prepared for ſea- fight (as being 
heavily loaden with_ engines of battery, and whol- 
15 pe er in ſuch order, as was moſt convenient 
or aſſaulting the town) ſhould make bad reſiſtance, 
againſt a fleet appointed for that ſpecial fervice. 
Wherefore he haſted away towards Utica, to aſſiſt 
with his preſence in this needful caſe, It fell out 
well, that he had ſent his carriages, and all the 
great booty which he drew along with him, thither 
before, at his going to Tunis. For had not he now 
made great expedition, he ſhould have come too 
late, Neither could he indeed have been there in 
due time; if the Carthaginians had uſed ſuch dili- 
gence as was convenient. But they reſted one night 
in harbour by the way: and at their coming to 
Utica, they tarried a while to make a bravado: 
preſenting themſelves in order of battel, as if the 
Romans would have put forth to ſea againſt them. 
But Scipio had no ſuch intent: he thought it would 
be ſufficient, if he could preſerve his gallies. As 
for the pleaſure of their bravery at ſca; it ſhould 
little avail the Carthaginians ; if they got nothing 
by it, and loſt their whole eſtate by land. Where- 
fore he took his ſhips of burden, and, faſtning them 
together with cables, in tour ranks, one behind a- 
nother, made a fourtold bridge over the channel of 
the haven : whereon he placed a thouſand of his 
choice men, with ſtore of darts, and other caſting 
weapons, to make defence. Some open ſpaces he left; 
whereat his frigats, and other ſmall veſſels might 
run out, and back again, upon any advantage or 
need: but theſe he covered with planks; uſing the 
maſts and yards of his ſhips inftead of ratters, to 
Join all together, that his men might help one ano- 
ther, and the bridge it ſelf not be torn aſunder. 
Scarce was this work finiſhed, when the Carthagi- 
nians, ſeeing none iſſue forth againſt them, came 
into the haven. The fight between them and the 
Romans, that were in the hulks, was rather like to 
the aſſaulting of a wall, than to any ſea-fight. For 
they that ſtood upon the bridge, had ſure footing, 
and threw their weapons downwards with their 
whole ſtrength and violence; which the Cartbagi- 
nians out of their gallies, that were lower and un- 
ſteady, could not do. But the Roman frigats and 
long-boats, adventuring forth from behind the 
bridge, were greatly over-borne by the force of the 
gallies; and were one occaſion of that ſmall loſs 
which followed. They that ſtood upon the bridge, 
were neither able to. relieve them : nor yet could 
freely beſtow their weapons among the Carthagini- 
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ans, as before, for fear of hurting theſe their friends, lows. By continuance of the ſkirmiſh, more and 


that were entangled and mixed among the ene- 
mies. The Carthaginians had brought with them 
grapling-hooks, hanging at iron-chains. Theſe they 
threw upon the maſts and yards, which ſerved as. 
arches to join the bridge together : then rowing 
backwards, they tore all aſunder, in ſuch fort, that 
one ſhip followed another, and all the firſt rank 
was broken, or defaced. The defendants had no 
other way, than. to fave themſelves as haſtily as 
they could, by ſhifting into the next rank of ſhips, 
that lay behind them untouched. Neither did the 
Carthaginians trouble themſelves any further in this 
laborious work ; but having haled away ſix ſhips 
of burden, and towed them out of the haven, re- 
turned home to Carthage. Their welcome was 
greater than their victory: becauſe among ſo ma- 
ny grievous loſſes, only this exploit had ſucceeded 
well ; though it were of ſmall importance. 
Whilſt things thus paſſed about Carthage, Lelius 
and Maſaniſſa, in their journey againſt $yphax, 
found as good ſucceſs as could be deſired. The 
fame of the victories already gotten, reſtored Ma- 
aniſſa to his kingdom, without further contention : 
the Maſæſyli his ſubjects, joyfully receiving him; 
and forſaking the uſurper. But here they ſtayed 
not: neither indeed would Syphax permit them to 
be quiet. He had ſuch abundance of men and 
horſes, that he felt not greatly the loſſes paſt: and 
therefore being ſollicited by A/drubal and Sophonis- 
ba, he prepared again for war. But beſide the in- 
ſtigation of his beloved wife; the loſs of the Ma- 
ſæſhli would let him take no reſt : neither was it 
the purpoſe of Lælius and Maſaniſſa, to give him 


any breathing time. It is common in men, to de- 


part no leſs unwillingly from from that which they 
have gotten by extortion, than from their proper 
inheritance: but to think all alike their own, 
whereof they are in poſſeſſion; be the title unto 
ſome part never ſo unjuſt. Hereunto alludes the 
fable of the young kite: which thought that ſhe 
had vomited up her own guts; when it was only 
the garbage of ſome other fowl, that ſhe had ha- 
ſtily wallowed, and was not able to digeſt. But 
whether or no Syphay, like the young kite, be- 
lieved the kingdom of the Meaſz/1: to be part of 
his entrails : Lelius and Maſaniſſa will ſhortly give 
him ſomewhat, that ſhall make him caſt his gorge. 
For to this purpole chiefly are they come ſo far. 
It concerned the Romans to diſpoſſeſs (if it might 
be) that king; whoſe falſe and hollow friendſhip 
towards them, - had been converted into ſtrong en- 
mity : as alſo to ſet in his place another, who 
might do them ſuch good offices, as Syphax had 
lately done unto the Carthaginians. How eaſily 
this might be affected, Maſaniſſa knew beſt ; as 
being well acquainted with the nature of thoſe 
countries ; wherein, even to this day, though there 
be many ſtrong towns, yet the fortune of a battel 
is enough to tranſlate the kingdom from one com- 
petitor to another. So they met with Syphax : who 
came againſt them with no leſs an army than his 
former, and marſhalled in the Rowan order; ac- 
cording to the ſkill which he had learned of the 
Roman centurion, long ago ſent unto him out of 
Spain, from Cn. Scipio. But though he could 
teach his men, how to march in order; yet could 
he not teach them to fight couragiouſly, They were 
a rabble of all forts, gathered up in haſte : and 
few of them had ſeen war before. Encamping 
near unto the Romans, it fell out, as commonly, 
that ſome troops of horſe on both ſides, encoun- 
tered one another in the mid-way : and they that 
had the worſt, were ſeconded by other of their fel- 


more were drawn out from either camp: ſo that at 


length Syphax, unwilling to diſhearten his men, by 


taking any foil at their firſt meeting with the ene. 


my, came up with all his horſe, which were the 
beſt part of his forces, and therewith over-char. 
ged Maſanifa, whoſe numbers were far leſs, ' By 
whilſt he was proſecuting his hope of victory: 
ſome Roman ſquadrons of foot came againſt hi 
through their own troops of horſe; which fell to 
the ſides, and made a lane for them. So their bar: 
tel ſtanding now more firm than a little before; 
Sypbax was unable, though he laboured much in 
vain, to make them give ground. Maſaniſſa like- 
wile, and his troops, grew confident upon this af. 
ſiſtance: and charging afreſh the enemy, that could 
not make way forward, cauſed him to give back. 
Herewithal the legions came in fight : which fo 
terrified the Numidian horſe, that they began pre. 
ſently to diſpand. Fain would Syphax have ſtayed 
them from flight: and to that end, made head in 
perſon againft the Romans ; with hope, that his 
men would be aſhamed to leave him. But it fel] 
out unhappily, that he was caſt from his horſe, 
which received a wound; and fo taken priſoner, 
Of others that were ſlain or taken, the multitude 
was not great. It ſufficed, that they forſook the 
place, and fled : and that their king, upon whom 
all depended, was in the Roman's hand. Maſaniſſa 
told Lælius, that this victory ſhould make an end 
of the Numidian war, if preſently they haſted away 
to Cirta, the chief city of the kingdom; whither 
he himſelf deſired to be ſent before with the hor, 
carrying Syphax along with him. Hereunto Le- 
lius agreed. Maſaniſ/a coming to Cirta, before 
any news of the king's miſchance was there ar- 
rived, called out the chief of the city to parley : 
wherein by many fair promiſes and threats, but 
eſpecially by ſhewing unto them Syphax bound, he 
prevailed ſo far, that the gates were forthwith 0- 
pened unto him ; and every one ſtrove to get his 
favour, that was like to be their king hereafter, 
Among the reſt, queen Sophonisba yielded her {elf 
into his hands; and vehemently beſought him, that 
ſhe might not be delivered up unto the Romans, 
Her youth, and excellent beauty, ſo commended 
her ſuit, that Maſaniſſa forthwith granted it: and 
to make good his promiſe, married her himſelf that 
very day: thereby to prevent Lælius and Scipio from 
determining otherwiſe of her, ſince ſhe was his 
wife. But Lelius, when he came thither, took the 
matter heinouſly ; ſo. that at firſt he would have 
haled her away, together with Syphax and other 
priſoners, and have ſent her unto Scipio. But be- 
ing over- entreated by Maſaniſſa, he ſuffered the 
matter to reſt a while as he found it, and referred 
all to Scipio's diſcretion: to whom he ſent away $j- 
pbax, and other captives immediately; following 
ſhortly after himſelf, with Maſaniſſa, when they 
had done what was needful in the kingdom. 

At the coming of Syphax there was great joy in 
the Roman camp: the mighty armies which he had 
lately brought into the field; and his entertain- 
ment of Scipio and Aſdrubal, both at one time, 
when Rome and Carthage together ſought his friend- 
ſhip, with ſuch other commemoration of his paſt 
and preſent fortune; miniſtring to every one 2 
large argument of diſcourſe. Scipio demanded of 
him, what had moved him, not only to forlake 
the Roman friendſhip, but to make war upon them 
unprovoked. He briefly anſwered, that his wife 
had moved him fo to do; calling her a fury, and 
a peſtilent creature: and ſaying, that Maſaniſ# 
was no wiſer than himſelf ; ſince he had ma} 
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' Scipio was greatly troubled : and ſtood in 
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Len the fame woman to his wife, who would 


ſhortly draw him to the ſame courſes, Hereat 


bt, leſt this perilous woman ſhould deprive him 
ab Age, as ſhe had done of Syphax. It was 


not long, ere Maſaniſſa and Lælius came unto him: 


both of whom together he lovingly welcomed; 
and highly commended in publick, for their nota- 
ble ſervice in this expedition. Then taking Ma- 
ſaniſſa apart, he brake with him, as touching So- 
onisba letting him underſtand, that the Romans 
had title to her head; and that ſhe was a miſchie- 
vous enemy of theirs. Wherefore he entreated him 
to moderate his affection : and not to deface the 
memory of his great ſervices already done, (for 
which he ſhould be highly rewarded, to his own 
contentment) by committing a great offence upon 
little reaſon. Maſaniſſa bluſn'd, and wept : and 


finally promiſed to be governed by Scipio 3 whom 


he nevertheleſs entreated, to think u his faith 
given to Sophonisha, that ſhe ſhould not be deli- 
vered into the Roman power. So he departed to 
his own tent, where, after ſome time ſpent in ago- 


ny, he called unto him a ſervant of his, that had 


the cuſtody of his poiſon (which princes ufed then 


to have in readineſs, againft all miſchances that 


might make them unwilling to live:) and tem- 
pering a potion for Sophonisha, ſent it unto her 
with this meſſage 3; that gladly he would have had 
her to live with him as his wife: but ſince they, 
who had power to hinder him of his deſire, would 
not yield thereto, he ſent her a cup, that ſhould 
preſerve her from falling alive into the hands of 
the Romans z willing her to remember her birth 
and eſtate, and accordingly to take order for her 
ſelf. 

At the receipt of this meſſage and preſent, ſhe 
only ſaid, That if her huſband had no better to- 
ken to ſend unto his new wite, ſhe muſt accept of 
this; adding, that ſhe might have died more ho- 
rourably, it ſhe had not wedded fo lately before 
her funeral. And herewithal ſhe boldly drank off 
che poiſon. Thus Livy reporteth, But Appian 
varies from this: and ſets it down agreeably to that 
which hath been ſpoken before, concerning the 
pre-contract between Maſaniſſa and Sophonisba. 
He faith, that after the taking of Syphax, ambaſ- 
ſadors from Cirta met with Lælius and Maſaniſſia 
upon their way thither, yielding up their city, and 
the king's palace: and that Sophonisba, for her 
own private, ſent meſſengers to excuſe her mar- 
riage with $1phax; as made againſt her will, by 
compulſion of thoſe in whoſe power ſhe was. Ma- 


faniſſa readily admitted of this excuſe ; and ac- 


cepted her to wife. But when Scipio had received 
information from Syphax, how cunning in perſwa- 
ſion Sophonisha was; and that all her thoughts la- 


| bourcd for the good of Carthage: he fell out about 


der with Maſaniſia at his return; and challenged 
ner, as a part of the booty belonging to the Ro- 
ani. Maſaniſſa ſaid, ſhe was his own wife, and 
unto him betrothed many years before. But Scipio 


would not hear of this: or if it were true, yet he 


ad, it was no reaſon, that Maſaniſſa ſhould keep 
her in poſſeſſion, as long as it was diſputable, un- 
to whom ſhe might appertain. Wherefore he wil- 
led him firſt of all to produce her, and then aſter- 
wards to make his claim unto her; wherein he 
ſhould have no wrong, Herewithal he ſent to 
tech her away: and Maſaniſſa accompanied. the 
meſſengers, as it were to deliver her; but making 


her acquainted with the neceſſity, gave unto her a 
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cup of poiſon, wherewith ſhe ended her life, be- 


fore they came that ſhould have apprehended her. 


great So he ſhewed unto the Romans her dead body, 


which he royally interred: The ſudden violence 
pf Maſaniſſa's love, and the ready conſent of 
Sophomsba to marry with him, add not ſo much 
credit unto this relation of Appian, as doth the 
want of all other evident cauſe (which * Livy 
notes) of the ſudden falling out between him and 
the Carthaginians, under whom he had been train- 
ed up, and done them great ſervice. Howſoever 
it were, Scipio, hearing of this tfagical accident, 
ſent for Maſaniſſa, and comforted him as well as 
he could, left his melancholy ſhould lead him to 
ſome inconvenience. Having therefore gently re- 
buked him for his raſhneſs, he brought him forth 
in preſence of the army; where, extolling his no- 
ble acts, and ſhewing how highly he had deſerved 
of the city of Rome, he proclaimed him king; 
and gave unto him a crown of gold, with other 
royal ornaments. This was indeed the ready way 
to divert his thoughts from the ſad remembrance of 
that which was paſs'd, unto the more chearful con- 
templation of good fortune, that began to ſmile 
upon him, 

This was the firſt time that the Romans took 
upon them to create or proclaim a king. Which 
honour, though Maſaniſſu well deſerved, yet 
would not the title have redounded unto his great 
benefit; neither ſhould he have been much behol- 
den to them for it, if he had not, by their means, 
recovered poſſeſſion of his country, together with 
the greateſt part of Syphax's dominions. It ſeems 
not unlikely, that had he remained a neuter in 
theſe wars, and ſuſtained himſelf, with his troop 
of horſe, in ſuch ſort as he did before the coming 
of the Romans, he might nevertheleſs have reco- 
vered his proper inheritance, by the love of his 
own ſubjects, without other help, when Syphax 
had once or twice been vanquiſhed, As for the 
enlargement of his kingdom, it was not more 
than he deferved ; neither were the Romans then in 
caſe to make a conqueſt of Namidia for themſelves, 
neither could they have wiſhed a fitter opportunity, 
than of ſuch a man, upon whom to beſtow it, 
that was their aſſured friend, and paſſable withal 
among the Numidians, as being (tor the Maſæſyli 
were a Numidian tribe) a great prince of the fame 
nation. Yet this liberality of the Romans was 
noſed abroad as very glorious ; and the Romans 
themſelves, in a politick ſort of gravity, took high- 
ly upon them; as if even their ſaluting him by the 
name of king, had been a matter of great conſe- 
quence. He thrived indeed well after it, and by 
their maintenance, waxed mighty in times follow- 
ings, encroaching upon his neig on all ſides 3 
but moſt of all upon the ſtate of Carthage, where- 
at they were little diſpleaſed. Hence it grew, that 


Vermina, the ſon of Syphax (of whom we ſhall 


ſhortly ff more) which held ſome piece of his 
father's kingdom, deſiring friendſhip of the Ra- 


mans, and promiſing by all means to deſerve their 
love, therewithal, that they would call 
him king. But though it were ſo, that never any 
before him had made this a matter of ſuit; yet the 
Roman ſenate was punctilious herein; and anſwered 
very gravely, b that it was not their cuſtom to gi 

the honour of that ap 
kings as had greatly deſerved of their city. Thus 
they made it a matter of ſtate, and in proceſs of 
time grew ſo proud of this their imaginary preroga- 
tive, that they unputed as a ſingular benefit unto 


b Liv. I. 31. 
kings, 


pellation, ſave only unto ſuch 
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kings, that no way depended upon chem, the ſa- 
lutation by * that name, though Ef brett not accom- 
panied with any other favour or profit thence re- 


| S ECT. XIX. | 
The Carthaginians defire truce, and break it. 


HE Carthaginians were extremely diſmayed, 
1 when they heard of the great calamity that 
was befallen their good friend Syphax, and under- 
ſtood that Maſaniſſa, their mortal enemy, had 
got poſſeſſion of his kingdom. To increaſe their 
fear, Scipio returned again to Tunis, in view of 
their city, where he made an end of that for- 
tification which he had begun at his laſt being 
there. The Carthaginians had neither forces, nor 
courage to withſtand him; but their hearts ſo fail- 
ed them, that they ſent forth unto him thirty am- 
baſſadors, princes of the city, which were their pri- 
vy- council, to make ſuit for peace. Theſe being 
admitted into the preſence of Scipio, did not only 
proſtrate themſelves on the ground, but kiſſed the 
2 feet of him, and of thoſe that fat in council with 
him. 
Anſwerable to this baſe adoration, was their 
ſpeech that followed. They confeſſed themſelves 
to have unjuſtly broken the peace between them 
and Rome, and to have deſerved whatſoever puniſh- 
ment it ſhould pleaſe the Romans to inflict upon 
them. Yet they humbly beſought Scipio, and the 
reſt, that, in common regard of thoſe misfortunes 
whereto all men are ſubject, they would ſhew mer- 
cy unto the city of Carthage, and let it remain as 
a monument of their clemency; which, by the 
folly of her citizens, had now twice deſerved to be 
overthrown. Herewithal they did not forget to lay 
the blame upon Hannibal, who, without their ap- 
pointment, had begun the war; and was maintain- 
ed in his doings by a faction, without the good- 
liking of the whole city. By this it appears, that 
theſe ambaſſadors were no Barchines, but rather, 
that they were anno, and the choice of his com- 
pany, who had now their long deſired work in 
hand, of ſuing unto the Romans for peace. What- 
ſoever they were, it muſt needs be that they were 
moſt inſolent men over thoſe that were ſubject unto 
their power; for they would not have made ſuch 
adoration to the Romans, in their own neceſſity, un- 
leſs they themſelves had expected the like, where 
they had the advantage. 

It was not unknown to Scipio, or to his aſſiſtants, 
in what poor caſe the city of Rome then was, and 
how unable to defray the charges of continuing the 
war. Neither were the Carrhaginians, notwith- 
ſtanding the loſs of ſo many armies, in ſuch ill caſe, 
as the Romans themſelves had very lately been. For 
they had money enough wherewith to wage more 
men: they had a city tar ſtronger than Rome, and 
they had the ſea free. But they wanted the Roman 
reſolution, and therefore diſtruſted the walls of Car- 
thage, though Utica, a weaker city, had all this 
while held out againſt Scipio, and could not yet be 
forced by him and his army, though ſo often victo- 
rious in the field. Scipio therefore accepted their 
ſubmiſſion, and told them, that though he came 
into Afric to make a conqueſt, and not a peace; 
yet having the conqueſt, as it were, in his hand, 
he would not deny to grant them the peace which 
they deſired; for thereby ſhould all nations under- 
ſtand, that the people of Rome did follow the rule 
of juſtice, both in making war, and in concluding 
it. The conditions which he impoſed upon them, 


dounding. 


2 Ceſar's Com. Lib. 1. 
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were theſe: that they ſhould render up unto him all the 
priſoners that they had taken, together with all the 
renagadoes and fugitive ſlaves : that they ſhoulg 
withdraw their armies out of /taly and Gan; that 


they ſhould not meddle in Spain, nor yet in any 
illand between Italy and 4fric - that they ſhould de. 


liver up all their ſhips of war, fave twenty ; and 
that they ſhould pay a great ſum of money, with 
certain hundred thouſand buſhels of wheat and bar. 
ley. To conſider of theſe articles, he gave them 
three days; and when they had approved them, he 
granted a truce, that they might ſend ambaſſadors 
unto the Roman ſenate. | | 
This done, Maſaniſſa was diſmiſſed, and went 
home into his kingdom, as if the war had been al. 
ready at an end. Syphax was a little before ſent 
with Lelius unto Rome, where the fame of theſe 
victories filled men with joy, and gave hope that 
the long endured miſeries would be ſhortly at an 
end. Wherefore all the temples were ſet open, 
and an holy-day appointed for thankſgiving and 
ſupplication to their gods. Lelius was accompa. 
nied with ambaſſadors from king Maſaniſſa, who, 
gratulating the happy ſucceſs of the Romans in 
their African war, and giving thanks unto the ſe. 
nate for the benefits done by Scipio unto their ma. 
ſter, made requeſt for the Namidians, ſuch as were 
now his ſubjects, and priſoners in Rome, that they 
might be beſtowed upon him ; who, by render- 
ing them to liberty, ſhould do an act very plauſible, 
that would make him gracious among his people in 
the beginning of his reign, The Roman ſenate 
were not behind with Maſaniſſa in compliment; 
but ſhewing themſelves to be highly pleaſed with 
all that Scipio had done, and ſhould do for him; 
they called him &ing again; releaſed his Numidi- 
ans that were captives ; and ſent him two purple 
caſſocks, that had each of them one gold button; 
with ſuch other preſents, as in time of their poverty, 
might ſerve to teſtify their good-will, Scarcely 
were theſe and Lælius gone from Rome, when the 
news came that ambaſſadors from Carthage were ar- 


rived to deſire peace. Theſe ambaſſadors were not 


admitted into the city, but were lodged without ; 
until Lelius, being ſent for, came back from Oftia, 
to be preſent when their demands were to be heard. 
Then was audience given them in the temple of 
Bellona, that ſtood in the ſuburbs. The errand of 
theſe ambaſſadors was peace; but the meaning of 
them, and of their city, was only to win time, and 


get reſpite from war, until Haznibal and Mago 


ſhould come out of Italy, either to chaſe the A- 
mans out of Afric, or to obtain peace for Carthage, 
by terror of their great names and armies, upon 
more eaſy conditions. Wherefore they made an idle 
diſcourſe of the league that was concluded between 
them and Luctatius Catulus, at the end of the fol- 
mer war. This league, they faid, all things well 
conſidered, did ſtill remain in force; neither had 
there ſince been any war at all between the peopl: 
of Rome and the Carthaginians. For it was on! 
Hannibal, that, without any leave from Carthage, 
had of his own head beſieged and ras'd the town ot 
Saguntum : and after that, adventured in like fort, 
without commiſſion, to paſs the Alps, and trouble (33 
he had done) the quiet of /zaly. This being 0, 
their meſſage was none other, than to defire that 
the league, before ſpoken of, made in the time ot 
Catulus, might hereafter ſtand in force, as indecd 
it hitherto did, and ought to do. The ſenators had 
cauſe to wonder at this tale, hearing theſe ambaſſi- 
dors make (as it were) a jeſt of a war, that had been ſo 


b Excerpt. & Polyb. lib. 15. Liv. lib. zo. 
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terrible. Wherefore they aſked. them a great many 
queſtions concerning that peace made by /.uttarius, 
and 


and other ab following, between the two ci- 
ties, But they excuſed themſelves by their age (for 


they were all young men) and ſaid, that thoſe things 
were beyond their knowledge and remembrance. 
Forthwith it appeared, that all was but colluſion, 
and that they ſought no other than to gain time, un- 
til they might repair the war. Wherefore they were 
{ent home in company of Lælius, without any con- 
clubon at all of peace; and, in effect, without an- 
ſwer. This notwithſtanding, we find in 2 Polybius, 
that the ſenate receiving advertiſement from Scipio, 
of that which had paſſed between him and the Car- 
thaginians in this treaty of peace, approved the con- 
ditions by him propounded; and gave him licence 
chereupon to proceed unto concluſion. This may, 
with good reaton, be believed; ſince it was not un- 
known, that if the war continued, all theſe goodly 
hopes muſt reſt upon the uncertain hope of one bat- 
tel between [Jannibal and Scipio; wherein, if for- 
tune ſhould be averſe to them, their forces in Afric 
were no better than quite loſt. 85 
Matters thus hanging in ſuſpenſe, before the Car- 
thaginian ambaſſadors came back from Rome, a 
fleet out of Sicily, wherein were two hundred ſhips 
of burden, and thirty gallies, being bound for Afric, 
to victual the Roman camp, was overtaken by foul 
weather at ſea; and, hardly eſcaping wreck, was 
diſperſed, and driven a-ground in divers parts of 
the bay of Carthage, even in view, and under 
command of the city. There was at that time, as 
we find in b Appian, and may gather out of Polybins, 
a great dearth of victuals in Carthage; which cauſed 
the people to cry out upon their magiſtrates, that 
they ſhould not let ſuch a booty eſcape them; ſay- 
ing, that the danger of famine was greater and 
worſe than of breaking truce. Whether it were ſo 
that hunger urged them, or that they yielded to 
their own greedy deſires, the multitude in Carthage 
underſtood (as it ſeems) that all this diſcourſe of 
peace in hand, was no better than mere mockery; 
and therefore cared not for obſervation of particular 
points, when they meant deceit in the whole. It 
was the manner in Carthage, as likewiſe in Alexan- 
dria, for all the raſcality, together with women and 
boys, to be medling in uproars; the clamours of 
the boys being in ſuch tumults no leſs violent than 
ol the men. Wherefore it is no marvel, if little re- 
gard were had of reaſon, or of honour, in any 
lich commotion, A fleet was ſent out under A/ 
drubal, to gather up the diſperſed Roman ſhips of 
burden (for the gallies, by force of oars, recover- 
ed the ſtation whereto their camp adjoined) and 
bring them into Carthage, which was done. Scipio 
was hereat much offended, not only for the loſs, 
and for that the town was thereby relieved ; but for 
that by this breach of truce, he foreſaw the inten- 
tion of the Carthaginians to renew the war, and put 
him to more trouble. Wherefore he ſent ambaſſa- 
dors unto them, both to require ſatisfaction for the 
jury done, and to deter them from entertaining 
any other hope, than in the peace which they had 
lo much deſired. Theſe gave the Carihaginians to 
underſtand, that letters were come from Rome unto 
Scipio, with allowance to conclude the peace upon 
tioſe conditions which he had propounded. But 
(kid they) wwe hold it ſtrange, that ye, who ſo lately 
bave caſt your ſelves to the ground before us, and 
kijed our feet, after an unuſual manner of. humility, 
confeſſing your ſelves to have perfidiouſly broken the 
league that was between us, and thereby to have de- 
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ſerved ſuch puniſhment as is dus und rebels, Jhoald 
ſo ſoon forget what ye then uttered, and run veadiong 
again into the ſame crimes, for which ye acknowledged 
your ſelves worthy to be defiroyed; having oniy re- 
courſe unto our mercy. We are not ignorant, that it 
is the confidence which ye repoſe in Hannibal, that 
thus emboldens you. Yet were it not amiſs, that ge 
ſhould confider, how long he hath been pent up in a 
corner of Italy, among the Brutians, where be is in 
a manner beſieged; and unable to ſtir; ſo that ye are 
like to find his help wanting in your greateſt need, Or 
let it be ſuppoſed, that he were now in Afric, and 
ready to give us battel; yet ſhould it well agree with 
your wiſdom, to doubt what might befal ; remem- 
bering that he is a man, and not invincible.» Now 
if it ſhould happen that he were overcome, what re- 
fuge have ye left unto your ſelves againſt hereafter ? 
What gods will ye either ſwear by, to be believed, 
or call upon in your miſery? What words, and la- 
mentable geſture will ye henceforth uſe to move com- 
paſſion ;, Surely ye have already waſted all your forces 
of per/waſion, and ſhall not again deceive us, if ye 
refuſe the grace, whereof at this preſent ye are capable. 
It is no marvel though the Carthaginians were an- 
gry, when they heard themſelves upbraided with 
the baſe demeanor of their ambaſſadors. For it 
was not the general opinion of the city, that the 
truce was broken by themſelves, though it had 
pleaſed Hanno, or ſuch as were of his faction, to 
gratify the Romans with all manner of ſubmiſſions 
and to renounce not only their hope of the future, 
but all juſtification of matters paſs d. And indeed 
it ſeems that the Roman ambaſſadors were very 
much delighted in the rehearſal of that point, 
which was yielded unto them, as knowing that 
thereon depended the juſtice of the quarrel. But 
the Carthaginians took this in fo ill part, that hard- 
ly could Hey refrain from doing violence unto the 
men who had uſed unto them ſuch inſolent ſpeeches, 
Yet the fury of the multitude was in ſome fort ap- 
peaſed, either by Hanno, whom Appian (I know not 
why) calls Hanno the great; or by the very reve- 
rence due unto the place of thoſe that had uttered 


ſuch liberal words. So they were diſmiſſed in 
friendly fort, though tt were without anſwer to their 


propoſition. There were alſo two gallies appoint- 
ed for their ſafe convoy home, though with little 
intent of good unto their perſons. A/drubal was 
then in the mid-way, as men failed from Carthage 
towards Utica, He, whether only deſirous to pleaſe 
the multitude, of whoſe diſpoſition he was inform- 
ed; or whether directed by publick order, to cut 
off theſe ambaſſadors in their way homeward, lay 
waiting for them behind a cape that was a little be- 
yond the mouth of the river Bagradas. Their con- 
voy having brought them on the way as far as to 
the mouth of Bagradas, wiſhed them a good voy- 
age, and ſo took leave of them, as if they had 
been then in ſafety, ſince the Roman camp was even 


in ſight, The ambaſſadors took this in ill part, 


not as fearing any danger toward; but thinking 
themſelves too much neglected, foraſmuch as their 
attendants did ſo abruptly leave them. But no 
ſooner had they doubled the cape, than A/drubal 
fell upon them in ſuch manner, as they might well 
diſcern his purpoſe, which was to have ſtemmed 
them. They rowed hard therefore, and being in a 
quinquereme, that had more banks of oars than had 
any galley of e they ſlipped away, and 
made him over-ſhoot himſelf, Yet he gave them 
chace, and had well near ſurpriſed them; but they 
diſcovered ſome Roman companies on the ſhore over- 
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againſt them, and therefore adventured to run their 
veſſel a · ground whereby they ſaved their own lives, 
though a great part of their company were ſlain, 
or hurt. This practice of the Carthaginians was 
inexcuſable; and for the ſame cauſe perhaps were 
the citizens heartned in ſuch a diſhonourable at- 
tempt, by thoſe that were deſirous to continue the 
war, that thereby they might be driven to ſtudy 
nothing elſe than how to get the victory, as having 
none other hope remaining. Yet likely it is, that 
the ſame fear which had cauſed them to make ſuch 
earneſt ſuit for peace, would alſo have cauſed them 
to be better adviſed, than thus to abandon all hope 
of treaty, had they not been given to underſtand 
that Hannibal was already landed in Afric, in whom 
they repoſed no ſmall confidence ; but verily per- 
ſwaded themſelves that he would change their for- 
tune, and teach the Romans to hold themſelves con- 
tented with more eaſy conditions than were thoſe that 
Scipio, in the pride of his fortune, had of late pro- 
pounded. 


SE CT; XX. 


In what fort Hannibal ſpent the time after the battel 
of Metaurus. The doings of Mago in Italy. 
Hannibal and Mago called out of Italy. Huw 
the Romans were diverſiy affected by Hannibal's 
departure. \ 


VE R ſince the loſs of that battel at Metaurus, 
Hannibal remained in the country of the Bru- 
tians, waiting for another ſupply from Carthage. 
The Roman conluls, that ſucceeded unto Claudius and 
Livius, by whom A/drubal was overcome and ſlain, 
were contented to be quiet all their year. Neither 
did Licinius, the colleague of Scipio, ought worthy 
of remembrance againſt Hannibal, being hindered 
by the peſtilence that was in his army. Sempronius 
the conſul, who followed Licinias, and Cn. Servilins 
Spo, who followed Sempronius, were earneſtly bent 
to have done ſomewhat ; but their diligence was in 
a manner fruitleſs. In ſome ſkirmiſhes with Hanni- 
bal they had the better; in ſome the worſe z and a 
tew poor towns they got from him, as it were, by 
ſtealth 3 his care being more to preſerve his army, 
than to keep thoſe places that were weak. 

The Romans had at this time fo many great pieces 
of work in hand, that their chief enemy was be- 
come not the chief part of their care. Their thoughts 
were mainly bent upon Afric, wherein they were at 
no ſmall charges to maintain the army, which (as 
was hoped) ſhould bring the war to a ſhort and 
happy concluſion, They ſtood nevertheleſs in much 
fear of Mago, the brother of Hannibal, who took 
exceeding pains among the Ligurians and Gauls to 
raiſe an army, wherewith to kindle anew the war in 
Italy, that began to wax cold. Mago ſollicited alſo 
the Hetrurians, and found them ſo ready to ſtir in 
his behalf, that if he could have entered their coun- 
try ſtrong, it might have proved no leſs needful for 
Scipio to return home out of Afric, than ſhortly it 
was for Hannibal to make ſpeed unto the defence of 
Carthage. Theſe dangers cauſed the Romans to em- 
ploy one of their conſuls, or proconfuls, with an 
army, among the Hetrurians ; another among the 
Gauls ; and a third among the Ligurians ; foraſ- 
much as it was uncertain upon which fide Mago 
would break out. Being thus buſted, it is no won- 
der though they forbore to over-charge Hannibal 
with any great power. | 

As for Mago, when things were in ſome readi- 
neſs for his ſetting forwards, he met in the d 
of the Inſubrians, which is about Milan, with 
M. Cornelius the Roman proconſul, and P. Quin- 
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filius Varus, one of the pretors. With theſe" 
fought a battel, wherein thor 


it ſeif worthy of his father and brethren, yet his for- 
tune was Carthaginian. The fight continued a long 


while doubtful," in ſuch fort, that the Roman com. 


manders began to diſtruſt the iſſue. Whereſore 
Quintilius the pretor, taking unto him all the No. 
man horſe, thought to have ſhaken the enemies tg 
pieces. The legions at the ſame time gave a loud 
ſhout, and ſtrained themſelves hard, as if at that 
brunt the victory ſhould have been carried before 
them. But Mago oppoſed his elephants to the 
horſe, the ſervice of thoſe beaſts being fitter for 
ſuch uſe, than againſt the ſquadrons of foot. The 
figure, ſcent, and braying of theſe elephants, did 
ſo affright the horſe, that they ſtarted aſide, and 
were ſcattered over the field, their riders bein 

unable to manage them. Hereby the Numidians 
got advantage upon them, whoſe manner of fight 
was more available againſt thoſe that were looſe, 
than againſt the troops that were cloſe and thick. 
Then fell the elephants upon the legions, which en- 
tertained them after the accuſtomed manner, with a 
ſhower of darts, and killed four of them, cauſing 
all the reſt to give back. This notwithſtanding, 
the ſame legions were ſo vehemently preſſed by the 
enemy, that, more for ſhame of running away, than 
by any great force to make reſiſtance, they held 
their ground. The proconſul therefore brought up 
thoſe forces, which he had kept unto the laſt, to 
ſuccour where need ſhould moſt require. Againſt 
theſe Mago employed fome of his Gauls, whom 
he had in readineſs for the like occaſion. But theſe 
Gauls diſcharged their parts very ill; they were 
ſoon beaten off, and recoiled ſo haſtily, that they 
brought fear upon all the reſt, When Mags faw 
that his men began to ſhrink, he put himſelf in the 
head of his army, and held them ſo well to it, that, 
keeping their order, they made a fair retreat, with 


their faces towards the enemy. But at length he re- 


ceived a grievous wound in his thigh, whereof 
ſhortly after he died. He was taken up, and car- 
ried out of danger by ſome of his own men : the 
reſt of them, after Jittle further reſiſtance, pro- 
vided every one for himſelf. So the Romans ob- 
tained victory, not without great coſt, as purcha- 
ſing the death of about five thouſand enemies, with 
the loſs of twenty-three hundred of the pretor's ar- 
my, beſides thoſe that died of the proconſul's le. 
gions; alſo beſides divers colonels, captains, and 
gentlemen of mark, that fell in this hot piece of 
ſervice. Neither were there any priſoners taken; 
whereby it may ſeem that the enemies did not fall 
to rout, before they had recovered ſome ground 
that might aſſure them from purſuit. However it 
were, this victory would have much more imported 


for the aſſurance of 7zaly, if the ſtate of Carthage 


could longer have permitted theſe valiant ſons of 
of Amilcar to abide therein. But Mago, withdraw. 
ing himſelf (by eaſy journies, becauſe of his wound) 
into Liguria, found there ſome hoſtages from Car. 
thage attending him, who gave him to underſtand 
the pleaſure of their city, which was, that Both be 
and Hannibal ſhould preſently repair home with al 
their forces, not ſtaying any longer to think upon 
the conqueſt of /raly, ſince Carthage it ſelf Wi 
ready to be loſt. He obeyed this commandment, 
and embarked ſhortly his army; but died of I 
wound about Sardinia, in the way homewagds. 

About the ſame time Hannibal received the Iike 
command from Carthage to return into Africr. He 
heard it with great impatience, gnaſhing his teeth, 
and groaning, and hardly keeping in the tears, that 
were ready to burſt out, whilſt the aba 
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was done, he told them, chat hi- mar het plain 


Jealing. © For, ſaid he, They that nom dirett iy bid 
me come home, have long ago done their beſt 40 ba le 
me but f Italy; though more cloſely and crookedly 


they went to wort, by Hopping the ſunpiy tbat ſhould be 


have enubled me to manuge the war here. Scipio 
therefore ſhall not need to brag, that le hath-drawn 
me home by the heels; it is Hanno that hath wrought 
this noble feat, and overwhelmed te houſe of the 
Barchines; for lack of other meant to do it, with the 
ruin of Carthage. He had before prepared a fleet 
in readineſs, doubting that, which after came to 
pals 3 wherein he embarked, - beſides his own men, 
as many of the Halians as were content to be par- 
takers of his fortune. Many there were that ſhrunk 
back from him, and refuſed to do ſervice in this 
expedition: of whom ſuch as he could take he ſlew, 
not ſparing thoſe that fled into the temple of Juno 
Latina, which had been held an inviolable ſanctuari 
unto that day. He was indeed then wholly tranſ- 
ported with rage, and departed out of {ray no leſs 
paſſionate, than men are wont to be when they leave 
their own Countries to go into exile. He looked 
back unto the ſhore; accuſing both gods and men, 
and curſing his own dulneſs, in that he had not led 
his army from Cannæ, hot and bloodied as it was, 
directly unto the walls of Rome. With ſuch vexa- 
tion of ſpirit he quitted the poſſeſſion of zaly, 
wherein he had lived almoſt half his time. þ 

If it could have been foretold unto the Romans, 
in the firſt beginning of this war, -with what ex- 
ceeding joy in times following they ſhould entertain 
the news of Hannibals departure out of /taly : they 
would (I think) leſs earneſtly have preſſed the Car- 
thaginians to ſend him over thither. When {ure 
advertiſement was brought into the city, that Hami- 
bal was gone with all his army, an holy-day was ap- 
pointed for thankſgiving unto their gods, and ex- 
traordinary great ſacrifices publickly made for joy 
of ſuch happy tidings. Yet old Q, Fabius was of 
opinion, that the danger did ſtill remain the ſame, 
though the place were changed; for that Hannibal, 
at his coming into Afric, would find P. Scipio other 
manner of work, than he had been troubled with 


at any time before; and would do greater matters 


in his own country, than ever he was able to per- 
form abroad in a land of ſtrangers. The remove 
of the war from their own doors, and the conceit 
of that victory for which they hoped, was enough 
to make them preſume further than at other times 
they would have done. When therefore the Sagun- 
tine ambaſſadors brought unto them a great mals of 
gold and filver, together with ſome agents of the 
Carthaginians, taken by them in Spain only the 
Carthaginian priſoners were accepted; the treaſure 
was rendered back unto the Saguntines, that had 
lurpriled it. Upon like confidence of the future, 
a little before this, order was taken for the repayment 
of thoſe monies that had been borrowed in time of 
more neceſſity from private men. Hence alſo 
ceeded the ſevere chaſtiſement laid upon thoſe twelve 
colonies, that, for want either of means, or of good- 
will, had refuſed to give aid to the Romans. They 
were commanded, and enforced to give double the 
number of foot to that which they had been wont to 
let out tor the wars, with a proportion of horſe an- 
ſwerable to the very moſt of their ability. So con- 
fident were the Romans grown (though their wealth 
were not as yet ſuitable to the greatneſs of their ſpi- 
rt) upon the good ſucceſs of the battel of Merau- 
745, and the hopes which they repoſed in Scipio. 

| this notwithſtanding, when they conſidered 
more nearly of that which might happen; and were 
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informed, that the terrible army, whereof" /taly had 
been few days ſince diſcharged, was landed ſafe in 
Afric, they began to revolve a thouſand fearful 
matters in their heads, and th-ſtand- in doubt left 
H. Fabins (who died about the fame time) woulit 
be found :a true prophet. For, bethinking themi- 
ſelves of that 'which might comfort them in their 
hopes, they found in che viftories againſt Syphax 
and Aſdrubal no ſpecialty of ſuch great worth, as 
might promiſe the like ſucceſs againſt another man- 
ner of general, followed by other manner of men 
than were either of thoſe two. The Numidian k ing 
had been wont to bring into the field a raſcally mul- 
titude of half-ſcullions, that were good for nothing, 
being himſelf a fit captain for ſuch ſoldiers. Like- 
wile 4/drubal, the fon of Giſco, was well thought 
of by the Car thaginian ſenate; but otherwiſe, one 
that in the field was only good at ſaving himſelf by 
a ſwift retreat. But now there came an army of 


ry men, hardned from their childhood with incredible 


patience, fleſhed many hundred times in Reman blood, 
and wearing the ſpoils; not only of good ſoldiers, 
but brave captains, by them ſlain. Such talk uſed 
the people of Rome, ſaying, that Scipio was like to 
meet in battel with many, that had ſlain Roman pre- 
tors, yea, and conſuls, with their own hands ; with 
many, that had been firſt in getting over the trenches 
of ſeveral Roman camps, or in winning the tops of 
walls at the ſiege of towns; briefly, that he ſhould 
now be oppoſed by an army as good as had ever 
ſerved in war, and following the dreadful name of 
Hannibal. 2 5 ; c 
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Hannibal in Afric prepares to fight with Scipio; 
treats with him about peace in vain z-loſeth a bat- 

tel at Nadagara, and perſwades the Carthaginians 
to ſue for peace. Of the peace granted from Rome 
z0 Carthage, 


Annibal diſembarked his army at Lepriss al- 
molt an Hundred miles from Carthage, eaſt- 
ward from the headland of Mercury, and ſomewhat 
more than one degree to the fouth. He was ill 
provided of horſe, which it was not eaſy for him 
to tranſport out of /raly; Therefore it behoved 
him to land, as he did, ſomewhat far from the 
enemy, that he might furniſn himſelf with this 
and the like needful helps againſt the day of battel. 
From Leptis he paſſed on to Adrumetum, and fo 
along through the inland country, gathering friends 
unto him by the way. Tychens, a Numidian prince, 
and a familiar friend of Syphax, was ſaid to have 
in thoſe days the beſt horſes of ſervice. that were to 
be found in Afric. Him therefore did Hannibal 
allure unto his party, making him underſtand, that 
if the Romans got the victory, it ſhould be eaſy for 
Maſaniſſa, by their countenance and help, to op- 
preſs both him, and as many other of the neighbour 

inces as hindered his prof] This argument, 


pro- and the fame of him that uſed ir, prevailed with 


Tychæus, who ſhortly after brought unto the Car- 
thaginian two thouſand horſe. Appian further adds, 
that Mezetullas (the fame who had made himſelf 
protector over Maſaniſſa's couſins, and was head 
of a family, and adverſe to the Numidian kings of 
that race) brought unto Hannibal another thouſand 
horſe ; as likewiſe that Vermina, the ſon of Syphax, 
holding a great part of his father's kingdom, be- 
gan at the ſame time to aſſail the places that yielded 
obedience to Maſani//a. This Vermina, as we find 
in Liuy, came with more than ſixteen thouſand men 
(for he loſt more than ſo many) to ſuccour Hauni- 
bal, when it was too late, * 
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The Carthaginians were at this time in ſuch hard Ring their towns by force 3 and: purtingiithem- 


eſtate, or (at leaſt) ſo impatient of the ſtate **fack, without hearkning to any compoſition. 
was the manner of the Romans, as often a they 
took a town by aſſault, to 
their way to the ſword, | whatſocver! they were, 
without regard. This they did, to malte them. 


wherein they were; that they could not attend 
the leiſure of thoſt preparations, which would 
have made the victory aſſured. When they con- 
ſidered the worth of Hannibal, and the greatneſt 
of his acts: it offended them to think, that they 
had been fo baſe, as to make humble fuit unto the 
Romans. for peace; whilſt they had ſuch a brave 
champion alive, to maintain their cauſe by war. 
But when they bethought themſelves of their own 
ſufferings, which, for want of Roman magnani- 
mity to endure. them, appeared greater than 1n- 
deed they were: then cried they out earneſtly, 
that it was no time to linger, but preſently to fight; 
that To they might ſee an end of theſe troubles, 
either good or bad. And to this purpoſe, they 
ſent their mandates to Hannibal requiring him, 
without any further protraction, to do what he 
could do out of hand. Hannibal made anſwer, 
that they were his good lords, and had power to 


diſpoſe of him and his army : but ſince he was ge- 


neral of their forces, he thought it reaſonable, that 
they ſhould ſuffer him to do as a general ought to 
do ; and to chooſe his own times. Nevertheleſs, 
to give them ſatisfaction, he made great marches to 
Zama ; and there encamped. 

The breach of truce, made by the Carthagini- 
ans the violence done to his ambaſſadors : and 
the news of Hannibai's being landed in Afric ; 
made Scipio to underſtand the reſolution of the Car- 
thaginians, which was, not to yield unto any con- 
ditions unprofitable for themſelves, as long as they 
were able to make reſiſtance, Wherefore he ſent 
unto Maſaniſſa : and informed him of all that was 
fallen out; praying him to come away with ſpeed, 
and lay all other buſineſs a-part. Ten Roman com- 
panies, of horſe and foot together, Maſaniſſa had 
with him; that were lent unto him by Scipio, to 


do him ſervice in the eſtabliſhing and enlarging of by 


his kingdom. But he well underſtood, that thoſe, 
and many more beſides all his own forces, would 
little avail him; if Hannibal. ſnould drive the Ro- 
maus out of Afric. Wherefore taking ſuch order 
as he could upon the ſudden, for the ſafety of his 
own kingdom; with four thouſond horſe, and fix 
thouſand foot, he made all haſte unto Scipio. 

Soon after the beginning of theſe new troubles, 
the Carthaginian ambaſſadors that had been at 
Rome, returned back under the conduct of Lælius 
and Fulvias , who brought them ſafe into the Ro- 
man camp. There when they arrived, and under- 
ſtood what had -lately paſſed, eſpecially how their 
citizens had behaved themſelves towards the Ro- 
Man ambaſſadors : they made little doubt, how 
their own heads ſhould anſwer for ſuch notorious 
outrage. To confirm them in this opinion, M. 
Bebius, one of the late ambaſladors that had been 
in Carthage, being left by Scipio to take charge of 
the camp, laid hands upon them, and detained 


them with all poſſible courteſy, and ſend them ſafe 
home. By this doing he brake the hearts of his 
enemies; and cauſed them to acknowledge them- 
ſelves (which was a great victory) far leſs honoura- 
ble than the Romans, This notwithſtanding, he 


made more cruel war upon them than before: ta- 


- 2 Excerpt, & *olyb, lib. 10. 
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Came in 


ſelves terrible: and the better to work ſuch im. 
preſſion in the minds of thoſe, with whom they 
had to do, they uſed oftentimes to Kill the very 
dogs and other beaſts, that ran athwart them in 
the ſtreets; hewing their bodies aſunder, à8s mw 
delighted in ſhedding of blood. This being their 
practice at other times: it is likely, that now they 
omitted no piece of cruelty; when they meant to 
give proof of their vehement indignation, and re. 
vengeful minds, for the injuries received. Hence 
it partly grew, that the Carthaginians were fo: ear 
neſt in preſſing Hannibal to figgglt. 
Hannibal being encamped at Zama, ſent forth 
his ſcouts and ſpies to diſcover where the Romazs 
lay ; what they were doing; and as much as 
might be of their demeanour. Some of theſe. were 
taken, and brought unto Scipio who, inſtead of truf. 


ſing them up, gave them free leave to view his 


camp at pleaſure z appointing one to conduct them 
up and down, and ſhew them whatſoever they de- 
fired. This done, he gave them liberty to de. 
; and ſent them away ſafe unto their general, 
Hannibal underſtanding this, admired the bravery 
and courage of his enemy: with whom on the 
ſudden he grew deſirous to have an interview, and 
perſonal conference; and ſignified fo much unto 
him, by a meſſenger ſent of purpoſe. Of this mo- 
tion the Roman liked well: and returned anſwer, 
that he would meet him ſhortly in place conveni. 
ent, The next day Maſaniſſa came with his ar. 
my : whom Scipio taking with him removed unto a 
town called Nodagara; near unto which he fat 
down, in a place otherwiſe commodious, and cloſe 
a water that might opportunely ſerve his camp, 
Thence he ſent word unto the Carthaginian, that 
the time and place did fitly ſerve, if he had ought 
to ſay to him. Hannibal thereupon removed from 
Zama, and came within four miles of the enemy: 
where he encamped well to his own good liking in 
all things elſe; excepting that his men were driven 
to take much pains, in fetching their water ſome- 
what far off. Then was order taken for their meet- 
ing: and the two generals, each of them with a 
troop of horſe, rode forth of their camps, till 
they came unto a piece of ground, which was be- 
fore well ſearched, for fear of ambuſh. There they 
will their followers to ſtand off: and themſelves 
with each of them one interpreter, encountered each 
other in the mid-way between their companies 
They remained a while filenr, viewing one the 
other with mutual admiration. Then began thc 
Carthaginian, faluting the Roman, to deliver tus 
mind to this effect: That it had been better both for 
Carthage and Rome, if they could have limited 
and contained their ambition within the ſhores d 
Afric and of Italy; for that the countries of Sia 
and of Spain, about which their fathers and them. 
ſelves had ſtriven, were no ſufficient reco 
ſo many fleets as had been loft, and for ſo mu 
blood as had been ſhed, in making thoſe coſtly put- 
chaſes. But ſince things paſsd could not be recalled: 
He ſaid, that it was meet for them to: conſider, 
unto what extreme dangers their own cities I 
been expoſed, by the greedy deſire of extending 
their empires abroad; and that it was even time 
tor them now at length, to make an end of cher 
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chem with greater wiſdotm Herenſter: And to ſuch 


and long trial of forturte both good and evil, 
dad made hitm-inclinable. But much he feared, 
that Scipio, by. want of the like per ience might ra- 
cher fix his mind upon uticertaiti hopes, that upon 
che contemplation of that mutability, Whercunto all 
human affairs are ſubhect. Ir (ſaid he) mine on 
example: may peradvenrure ſuſſics'to teach thee mode-" 
vation. For I am that | ſame' Hannibal, "who ufer. 
"ny vittory:av Cannæ won vhs! greateſt purr of Ta- 
| ly: aud deuiſed wir m/ ſolfs.* what [ Gould ao! 
with your citg f Rome d ich biped verily*t6' 
have taten. Once I brought. "Wine army to Jour" 
walls; as thou haſt ſinte brought thine” to ours f 
Carthage: bn wow, ſes the change T' fland bers 
entreating thes to grant us ptate. This may ſorwe 
15 a document vf fortune inſtability. T have foug hi 
with thy futben Scipio: he was the firſt of the Roman 
generals, that ever met me in the-field. Jdid then 
little thinł ; that the time would come, that I ſponld 
have ſuch buſineſs," as nom af rhe preſent, with bis 
ſon. But this is even one df fortunes pageants, 
whereof ſhe hath many. And thou mayeſt have en- 
perience of the like in thy ſelf,” who knows how ſoon ? 
Think upon M. Atilius. If he"would have harkned 
unto ſuch perſwaſions,” as I nom uſe to thee's be 
might have returned hom 1 Rome- an happy man. 
And fo mayeſt thou do no, if any reaſonable offer 
will give thee ſatisfaftion.”' How ſayeſi thou? Canſt 
thou be contented, that all Spain, Sicily, Sardinia, 
and whatever iſlands elſe are ſituate between Italy 
and Afric, he abandoned by the Carthaginians for 
ever; and left unto the Romans 7o bear dominion 
therein? Thou ſhalt have glory enough by eſfecting 
thus much,” and the Romans may well be glad 0 
ſuch a bargain. As for us: our own quiet "ſhall 
henceforth give us contentment. And the fame con- 
teutment of ours, ſhall make us faithfully | obſerve 
the peace with you. But if thou thinteſt all too 
lutle; I muſt deſire thee to ponder well how great 
an hazard thou muſt undergo, for the obtaining of a 
very little more, than that which thou mayeſt have 
without contention, It is now in thine own power, 
to lay bold of good fortune, if it pleaſe thee + ftay 
but till to-morrow night, and thou mayeſt take ſuch 
fortune, as it ſhall pleaſe the gods. The iſſue of bat- 
tel is uncertain, and many times beguileth eupectati- 
on. Men and fieel we ſhall each of us bring into the 
field: but of the victory, neither of us hath the aſ- 
ſurance. Let us therefore without more ado make 
peace And do not tell me, that ſome falſe hearted 
citizens of ours dealt fraudulently of late in the 
like treaty : It is I Hannibal that now deſires peace 
with thee ; which I would never do, if I thought it 
nor expedient for my country. And thinking it ex- 
bedient I will always maintain it : like as I have 
maintained unto my power, as long as the gods did 
nt envy me, the war by me begun. Hereunto Sci- 
io made anſwer, That it was no ambitious defire 
of ruling in Sicily and in Spain, which had moved 
tne Romans to enter into this or the former war : 
but that the defence of the Mamertines, and after- 
wards of the Saguntines, their confederates, had 
cauſed them to put on thoſe arms; which the 
by the final iſſue of the wars had approved, and 
would approve to be moſt juſt. As for the muta- 
bility of fortune: he ſaid, that he was not thereof 
gnorant; and that without any note of inſolence, 
T over-weening, he might well refuſe the conditi- 
ons offered. For was it not plain, that all theſe 
countries, with which the Carthaginians now ſo 
57 Nas departed were already won from them by 
0. 44. | 
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pſtinate contention,” andbpray the gods to end 
peaceable diſpoſition, he affirmed that his own 
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tlie Roians f. Af, ſaid he, Iheſe conditions had been 
propaungedembilft as:.yet oe detained ſume part af 
Italy, hey migbt peraduenture not haue beencrejdtt+ 
ed. Bumus abe caſe mow-ftands, I ſer no reaſon why. 


I fbould 'remis und vun any one piere f thoſe m] 


former demands; to wubith the! Carthaginians haue 
yeelded> already, and thought me to deal graribuſiy in 


being fo moderate." Nuther I ſay, that the injuries 


which they baue done me fiuce, have made them un- 
worthy of obtaining peace npon fo friendly”: terms: 
But I cannot blame thee, Hannibal, though thou 
Woulaſt be glad to matt hy titixens undenſtand, 
frum hole wth of their burden they are hy thy means 
eaſed, "Only tho muſt thinks that in lite fort it 
concerns me in bonour, not to let them be gainers or 
[avers. bythe \wrongs ꝛubich they have done of late. 
Then toe well, that, beſicles thoſe offers which 
thou here baſt made, itbey were well contented 10 
reftore unto us rauſom-fres all priſoners that they 
haue of burt; to pay us frue thouſand talents:; 70 
deliver up their gallies; and to deliver hoſtages fer 
aſſurance of fair dealing. An muſt they now be 
aiſcharged of all this, lyubeir breach of truce; their 
ſpoiling of our fleet; and their violating dur amba/- 
ſadors? Nur jo, But if they can be contented, bejides 
all this, to make ſuch amends as I ſball requires: for 
theſe injuries newly done; then will I take advice 
with my council what: anſwer to give ho; 0ther= 
wiſe, hon may even prepare for mar, au blame 
Jour own ſelves, for that I have denied gau peace. 
 Herenpon they brake off; and returned each to 
his own camp, with no other news than war; bid- 
ding their ſoldiers prepare for a battel, wherein 
ſhould be decided the quarrel between Ame and 
Carthage. The next morning at break of day they 
iſſued into the field: a notable match, and ſuch as 
hath very ſeldom been found; whether we regard 
the generals; their armies; the two cities that con- 
tended, or the great importance of the battel at 
hand. Scipio ordered his men after the Roman man- 
ner: placing firſt the Haſtati, divided into their ma- 
niples, or imall batalions, with reaſonable diſtance 
between them: Not far behind theſe followed the 
Principes, likewiſe divided; and ſo after them the 
Triarii. But herein Scipio altered a little the ordinary 
cuſtom of the Romans. he placed not the maniples 
of his Principes oppoſite unto the void ſpaces between 
the Haſtati, that 1o the Haſtati, as was uſual, might 
fall back between the Principes; but he placed them 
directly one behind another, as it were in file. This 
he did becauſe of the elephants; whereof Hannibal 
had many. For of thoſe beaſts the danger was 
leſs, whilſt there was open way to let them through. 
Therefore he took ſuch order, that when they had 
paſſed through the ſpaces between the firſt battali- 
ons, they ſhould not come upon the Principes in 
front, Unto his Yelites, or thoſe. of the light ar- 
mature, that were to begin the fight, he gave direc- 


tion, that when they found themſelves to be over- 


charged, either by the enemies, or (which was moſt 
to be feared) by the elephants, they ſhould run 
back through thoſe lanes that were between the 
maniples, and that thoſe which were ſwifteſt, or 
otherwiſe beſt able, ſhould continue on their flight, 
until they were. got behind all their own army ; 
thereby leaving room enough unto thoſe that were 
wounded, or caſt behind, to ſave themſelves on the 
void ground, that was betwixt the firſt and ſecond, 
or the ſecond and third battalions, without cloying 
up the way between the maniples which he defirec 
to keep open. His Italian horſe he placed in the 


left wing under C. Lelivs. In the right wing was 


Ma ſani ſſa with his Numidians. He himſelf riding 
up and down, exhorting his men to do valiantly; 
1 uſing 
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uſing words not many, but very forcible. ie bade them, the very worſt of. 
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them remember what they had atchieved, ſince 
their coming into Afriei: He told them, that if 


this day were theirs, the war was at an end: and 
that their victory in this war, ſhould make chem 


Iords of all the world ; for that afterwards, none 


would be found able to reſiſt them. On the con- 
trary; if they were beaten, he aſked them whither 
they would fly. They were far from home, yea, 
and far from their own ſtanding camp: neither 
was there any place in Afric, that would give 
them ſhelter; if they fell into the Caribaginians 
hands, they knew what to expect. And therefore 
there was none other way, but death or victory; un- 
leſs they would live like wretched ſlaves under moſt 
mercileſs enemies. In ſuch neceſſity, he ſaid, that 
they which conſider themſelves to be, and take re- 
ſolution anſwerable thereunto, have never been 
known to fail of getting victor. 

Hannibal on the other ſide placed his elephants, 
that were more than fourſcore, in front of his bat- 
tel. Next behind theſe, he made his vantguard 
all of mercenaries, Ligurians, Gauls, Baleares, and 
Moors. Then followed his battel; which was of 
Cartbaginians and Africans, more intereſted in the 
quarrel than were thoſe mercenaries, though not 
ſo good ſoldiers; but to help (if it might be) their 
want of courage, they had with them four thou- 


ſand Macedonians, lately ſent from king Philip. 


More than the ſpace of a furlong behind theſe 
came his rearward conſiſting of thoſe brave ſoldiers 
which had ſerved him in his Italian wars; and 
were the only men, in whom he repoſed any con- 
fidence, Oppoſite to Lelius, in his own right 
wing he beſtowed the Carthaginian horſe. Tycheus 
and the Numidians he placed in his left wing a- 
gainſt Maſaniſſa. He was indeed far too weak for 
the enemy in horſe, both in number and in 'good- 
neſs. For Tycheus and Mezetullus had no more 
chan three thouſand; and thoſe not ſo well exer- 
ciſed, as were the four thouſand of Maſaniſſa. 
The Carthaginians alſo were no more, nor none 0- 


ther than ſuch as could be levied in the haſte of a 


few days; and the remainder of thoſe that had 
of late been often vanquiſhed, and accuſtomed to 
fly. But it was no time for Hannibal, neither had 
he perhaps authority, to make theſe his compani- 
ans alight and ſerve on foot, ſetting better men in 
their ſaddles. All that he could have done, was 
to ſtay a little longer, and expect more help. Had 
Vermina the ſon of Syphax come thither, as he did 
in few days after, with ſixteen thouſand and up- 
wards, the moſt of them horſe ; the advantage 
of number might have ſerved well to ſupply all 
other defect. Yet ſince the lords of Carthage 
would brook no delay : Hannibal muſt be fain to 
comfort himſelf, with the hope that he repoſed 
in his old Italian ſoldiers; whoſe virtue had 
wrought greater wonders, when it was more ſtrong- 
ly oppoſed. He encouraged therefore his men, 
with words agreeable to their ſeveral conditions: 
promiſing unto the mercenaries bountiful rewards, 
threatning the Carthaginians with inevitable ſervi- 
tude, if they loſt that day; but eſpecially ani- 
mating his old fellow-ſoldiers, by the many vic- 
tories which they had obtained againſt far greater 
numbers. He bade them to look upon the enemies; 
and make an eſtimate, whether they were any thing 
like ſo many, as that large army which they had 
ſlaughtered at Cannæ. He willed them to remem- 
ber, that it was one P. Scipio, even the father of 
this man, whom they had firſt of all compelled to 
run away. He told them that theſe Jegions which 
they yonder beheld, were, for the moſt part of 
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tels could no longer: be truſted to bear atms in 
their own country.. A for the reſt, they ver 


he entreated theſe his old companions, upom w 
virtue he meant wholly to repoſe himſelf. 


would this day ſtrive to make — et 1 


: ” \ 'S 
and to purchaſe the fame of Men in uincillt. 


Such exhortations uſed the two generals befor 
the fight, When they drew near together, the 
Numidian horſemen. on both ſides began to ſir... 
miſh. . The trumpets, and other inſtruments of 
war, founded to battel: and Hannibal commanded 
his elephants to break upon the Romans. Of theſe 
W (as they were always an uncertain kind 
of help) thoſe that ſtood near unto the point of the 
left wing, turned back for fear, and ran upon their 
own Numidian horſe; which they affrighted and 
diſordered, Maſaniſſa eſpying this, gave charge 
upon the fame Numidians; and not ſuffering tzem 
to rally themſelves, drove them quite out of the 
field. The reſt of thoſe beaſts made a great ſpoil 
of the Roman Velites, whom they followed in- 
to the ſpaces between the maniples: but without 
any harm to the battalions themſelves; which gave 
them open way, according as Scipio had well pro- 
vided. Divers of them receiving many wounds, 
and growing there with furious could no longer be 
governed: but ran back upon the right point of 
their own battel, and beyond that into the o 
field. Herewithal they diſordered the Cartbagini- 
an horſe which were in that wing : againſt whom 
they gave to Lelius the ſame advantage, that Ma- 
ſaniſſa had againſt the Numidians; which he uſed 
in like ſort. In the mean while the battels of foot 
advanced, and drew near together with a flow and 
ſtately pace, till they were almoſt within a wea- 
pon's caſt: at what time they gave a ſhout and ran 
one at the other. The mercenaries for a time ſeem- 
ed both in audacity, and in quickneſs, to have the 
better of the Romans; wounding many, and do- 
ing more harm, than they took. But the Roman 
diſcipline, after a while, prevailed againſt the boi- 
ſterous violence of theſe untrained Barbarians. 
Whereunto it helped not a little, that the battel of 
the Principes, following ſomewhat near after the 
Haſtati, encouraged their fellows z and ſhewed 
themſelves ready, if need were, to relieve them. 
Contrariwiſe, the mercenaries received no manner 
of help or comfort, from thoſe that ſhould have 
ſeconded them. For the new levied Carthaginians 
and Africans, when they ſaw their hired oldies 
give back, did alſo themſelves retire. This cauſed 
the Ligurians, Gauls, and the reſt, to think them- 
ſelves betrayed : whereupon they inclined unto 
flight. The Carthaginian battel was herewith more 
terrified than before, ſo as it refuſed to give way 
unto the mercenaries for their ſafe retreat: and jet 
withal forbore to make head againſt the enemies, 
that purſued them. It was no time to aſk them what 
they meant by this; fear and indignation cauled 
thoſe that were at once chaſed by the Romans, and 
betrayed, as they thought, by their own fellows, 
to turn their arms with an heedleſs fury againſt 
both the one and the other. Thus were many of the 
Carthaginians beaten down and ſlain, through the! 
own indiſcretion, by their own mercenaries. The 


Roman Haſlati in like fort, fighting with. delpe 


rate men in a throng, had their hands ſo full oſ 
work, that the Principes were fain to come up 


unto them, and help to over- bear this great n 


ſuch, as for heir daltanliy:flighe ont uf fundty bu, 


dy ie weapons, by which 
their fathers were daily ſlain or — 
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ter, both of the mercenaries and of the Cartha- 
iran 3 Which hindering one another, could neither 
Zoht, nor eaſily fly. Such of them a? 


He cauſed his men to bend their pikes at thoſe of 


own ſide, that would have ruſhed upon him, whom 


thereby compelled to turn aſide beyond his bat- 
bes and fave themſelves. in the open field. The. 
und, over which the Roman were now to march, 


ere they could meet with Hannibal, was covered with 
{ach thick heaps of dead bodies and weapons, and ſo 
lippery with: blood ; that Scipio began to ſtand in 
great doubt leſt the order of his battalions ſhould. 
be diſſolved in paſſing that Way. In ſuch caſe, if 
he ſhould: fight with that warlike army which he 
ſaw before him, remaining yet entire, and without 
{ear expecting him, he might be well aſſured to re- 
ceive a notable overthrow, He cauſed therefore 
the Haſtati to make a ſtand there where they were, 
oppolite unto the main battel of the Hannibalians. 
Then drawing up his Principes and Triarii, he placed 
them, when they had overcome the bad way, all in 
one front with the Haſtati, and made of them his 
two cornets. This done, he advanced towards Han- 
zibal, who entertained him after another manner 


than ever he had been received in his life before. 


All the day's work, till now, ſeemed to have. been 


only a matter of paſtime, in regard of the ſharp 


conflict that was maintained between theſe notable 


ſoldiers. The Romans were encouraged, by their 


having prevailed all the day before: they were alſo 
far the more in number. But theſe old ſoldiers of 
Hannibal were freſh, and (perhaps) the better men. 
They fought with ſuch obſtinate reſolution, that no 
man gave back one foot, but rather choſe to die 
upon the ground whereon he ſtood. So that after a 
long time, it was uncertain which part had the 
worſe, unleſs it may ſeem that the Romans were be- 
ginning to ſhrink; foraſmuch as the return of Q Ma- 
ſaniſſa and Lelius, from purſuit of the enemy's horſe, 
is faid to have been moſt happy, and in a needful 
tine. Theſe upon the ſudden charged the Hanni- 
balians in rear, and over-bearing them by mere vio- 
lence, compelled them to fall to rout. 


In this battel there died of the Romans fifteen 


hundred and upwards; on the Carthaginian ſide 
above twenty thouſand, beſides as many that were 
taken; of whom Sopater, captain of the Macedo- 
nians, was one. The ſingular ſkill that Hannibal 
ſhewed in this his laſt fight, is highly commended 
by Polybius; and was acknowledged, as Livy re- 
ports, by Scipio himſelf, But the enemies were too 
ſtrong for him in horſe; and being enjoined, as 


he was, by the ſtate of Carthage, to take battel with 


ſuch diſadvantage; he could work no marvels. He 
ſaved himſelf, with a few horſe, and ſtaid not in 
his journey, till he came to Adrumetum. Thence 


was he ſent for to Carthage, from which he had 


been about thirty-ſix years. At his coming into the 
ſenate, he faid plainly, that there was none other 
way left, than to take ſuch peace as could be got- 
ten, Wherefore the Carthaginians, not knowing 
what other courſe to take, refetved to ſend ambaſſa- 
dors again, and try the favour of Scipio, whoſe 
arms they could not now reſiſt. 

Scipio having ſpoiled the enemy's camp, returned 
back to Urica, where he found P. Lentulus newly 
arrived, with fifty gallies, and an hundred ſhips of 
burden, With this fleet, and that which he had 


of enemies, that were together by the ears among 
ook In this place was made a great Daugh-, 


eſcaped, ran 
towards Hannibal, who kept his ground, and would 
not ſtir one foot to help or ee 0 


But God had otherwiſe determined. 


befdre, he thought it beſt to make towards Carthage; 
rather of purpoſe to terrify the city, than with any 
hope to take it. His legions he committed unto 
Cn. Oftavins, whom he willed to meet him there 
by a Then ſending, Lælius away to Rome, with 
news of the victory, he ſet fail from Urtica towards 
Carthage.” He was encountered on the way by ten 


; ambaſſadors from the city; who bearing up with 


the admiral galley, began to uſe the pitiful geſture 
of ſuppliants. But they received none other anſwer, 
than that they ſhould meet him at Tunis, where he 
would give them audience. So rowing along before 
the city, and viewing it more in bravery, than with 
meaning to attempt it; he returned back to Urica; 
and called back Octavius thither, with whom, in 
perſon, he ſet forwards to Tunis. As they were 
in their journey thither, they heard the news that 
Vermina, the fon of Syphax, was coming with an 
army of more Horſe than foot, to the ſuccour of 
thoſe that were already vanquiſhed; This Vermina 
ſeems to have been both careleſs of getting intelli- 
gence how things paſſed, and very defective in all 
other duties requiſite in the commander of an 
army. P art of the Roman foot, with all their 
power of . horſe, was ſent againſt him; which 
did not only beat him, but ſo compaſs him in, 

that he hardly eſcaped himſelf with a few; leaving 

fifteen thouſand of his followers dead behind him, 

and twelve hundred taken priſoners, If this good 

company had been with Hannibal at Nadagara, 

they ſhould have been far better conducted, and 
might well have changed the fortune of the day, 
which the Carthaginian loſt by default of horſe; 

It is not to be 

doubted that this victory, though it were no great 

accels unto the former, yet ſerved well to daunt the 

Carthaginians, and imprint in them the greater fear 
of Scipio. When he came to Tunis, there met him 


thirty ambaſſadors from Carthage, whoſe behavicur, 


though it was more pitiful than it had been before, 
yet procured it leſs commiſeration, by reaſon of 
their late falſe dealing, after they had in like fort 
humbled themſelves. Nevertheleſs it was conſidered, 
what a long and laborious work it would prove, to 
beſiege the mighty city of Carthage. And particu- 
larly Scipio ſtood in great doubt leſt the honour of 
this war, if it were protracted, ſhould be taken out 
of his hands, and given to one of the conſuls. 
Cn. Servilius Sepio, that conſul who had charge of 
the war againſt Hannibal, at ſuch time as he depart- 
ed out of Italy, was bold to paſs over into the iſle cf 
Sicily (as it were in chaſe of Hannibal, by him terri- 
fied and driven away) with a purpoſe thence to have 
proceeded into Afric, and taken from Scipio the 
command of the army there, But a dictator was 
choſen of purpoſe to reſtrain the ambition of this 
conſul Servilius. After him followed Tiberius Clau- 
dius, who made ſuit for the ſame province of Afric, 
and was therein ſo earneſt, that though neither the 
ſenate nor people would grant him his defire ; yet 
he needs would be going, procuring only leave of 
the ſenate, that he, being conſul, might join with 
Scipio, were it with no more than equal authority. 
But ere he could have his fleet, and all things in a 
readineſs, for the journey, wherein no man cared to 
further him, winter came on, and he was only toſfg'd 


at fea with foul weather; firſt upon the coaſt of 


Hetruria, and afterwards by Sardinia, where his 
conſulſhip expired; and ſo he returned home a pri- 
vate man. Then came the joyful news to Rome of 
the victory obtained againſt Hannibal, and that the 
war was now even at an end. Yet was Lentulus, 
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paſs in the ſenate, until hę had Hirſt his will, Much 
ado there was about this and after many corten- 
tions, both in the ſenate and before the people, at 
laſt it was ordered, that if peace were granted, it 
ſhould be granted by Scipio; if the war continued, 
Scipio ſhould have command therein by lamdz and 
the conſul at ſea; The ambition of theſe men, 
cauſed Scipio to give the more favourable anſver un- 
to the Cart haginian ambaſſadors. He willed them 
to conſider what they had deſerved, and in regard 
thereof, to think themſelves well dealt withal, in 


that he was contented to leave unto them their li- 
berty, and their own laws, without appointing any 
governor over them, or- garriſon to hold them in 
ſions: 


fubjection; leaving alſo unto them their 
in Afric, ſuch as they were at the beginning of this 
war. As touching the reſt, he was at a point, that, 
before he either granted them peace or truce, they 
ſhould make ſatisfaction for wrongs which they had 
done whilſt the late treaty was in dependance. Here- 


unto, if they would yield, then required he, That 


immediately they ſhould deliver up unto the Romans 
all priſoners, fugitives, and renegadoes, that they had 
of theirs , likewiſe all their gallies, excepting ten, 
and all their elephants : That they ſhould make no 
war at all thenceforth out of Afric, neither yet with- 
in Afric, without licence of the Romans: that the 
countries, towns, goods whatſoever, belonging any- 
wiſe unto Maſaniſla, or to any of his anceſtors, which 
Were in their poſſeſſion, ſhould be all by them reſtored 
unto him : that they ſhould find corn for the Roman 
army, and. wages for their auxiliaries, during the 
time of truce, until the peace were fully concluded. 
that they ſhould pay ten thouſand talents of filver, in 
the term of fifty years, by two hundred talents a- 
year : and that for obſervance of conditions, they 
ſhould give an hundred boſtages, ſuch as Scipio would 
chuſe, being none of them under fourteen years of age, 
nor above thirty. IT Shes 
With theſe conditions the ambaſſadors returned 
home, and reported them unto the city. They 
were very unpleaſing, and therefore one Giſco ſtood 
up to ſpeak againſt them, and exhorted the people, 
who gave good attention, that they ſhould not con- 
deſcend unto ſuch intolerable demands. But Han- 
nibal, perceiving this, and noting withal what fa- 
vourable audience was given to this vain orator by 
the unquiet, yet unwarlike multitude, was bold to 
pull him down from his ſtanding by plain force. 
Hereat all the people murmured, as if their com- 
mon liberty were too much wronged by ſuch inſo- 
lence of this preſumptuous captain. Which Hanni- 
bal perceiving, roſe up, and ſpake unto them, ſay- 
ing, that they ought to pardon him, if he had done 
otherwiſe than the cuſtoms of the city would allow ; 
foraſmuch as he had been thence abſent ever ſince he 
was a boy of nine years old, until he was now a 
man of forty-five. Having thus excuſed himſelf of 
the diforder, he diſcourſed unto them concerning 
the peace, and perſwaded them to accept it, as want- 
ing ability to defend themſelves, had the demands 
of the enemy been yet more rigorous. Finally, up- 
on good advice, they reſolved to yield unto the con- 
ditions propounded by Scipio, to whom they payed 
out of hand twenty-five thouſand weight of filver, 
in recompence of dangers and injuries by them done 
to his fleet and ambaſſadors. Scipio granted them 
truce for three months, in which time they might ne- 


gotiate with the ſtate of Rome about confirmation of 


the league. But herewithal he gave injunction, that 
they ſhould neither in the mean while ſend ambaſſa- 


dors any-where elſe, nor yet diſmiſs any ambaſſa- 


the new conſul, ſo paſſionate in deſiring Afric ſor dors to them nt withour- firſt making kim ad 
his province, that he ſaidſheqwould ſuffer nothing to 


quainted what they were, and what their errand 
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r this timg Hannn, and they of his fattion, ar 
become wiſe) and honourable men, by the miſerieg 
whereinto Cartbage was fallen, through their mali. 


cious counſels. Afarubut, ſurnamed the Niu, ve 
nerable man, and à great friend of Hanne, was chief 
of the embaſſies which they ſent to Rome for obtain 
ing Peace. They went thither in company pf Spie 
ambaſſadors, who related unto the ſefnate and people: 
theſe jsyful news. About the ſame time arrived at 
Rome ambaſſadors from Nhiſip king of Maredoy;; 
who, t r with the. Our thaginians; were fain to 
wait a- While for audience; till the eledtion of new 
cohſuls, then in hand, wus finiſhed, and order taken 
for the provinces of them, and the neu pretors. 
Then were the Macedonian ambaſſadors calſed into 
the ſenate, who firſt anſwering unto ſome points, 
wherein the Romans had lately ſignified unto their 
king, that they found themſelves grieved, returned 
the blame upon thoſe Greeks themſelves that had 


made their complaint at Rome. Then accuſed the 5 


M. Aurelius, who being one of the three ambafſſ- 
dors that had lately been ſent from Rome'unto king 
Philip, tarried in Greece behind his fellows; and 
there levying men, made war upon the king, 
without any regard at all of the league that was 
between him and the Romans. Further, they de- 
ſired of the ſenate, that one Sopater, à Marede- 
nian gentleman, with other of their countrymen, 
that had lately ſerved Hannibal for pay; and being 
taken priſoners in Afric, were kept in bonds by 
Scipio, might be releaſed, and delivered unto them. 
Unto all this M. Furius, whom Aurelius had ſent 
to Rome for that purpoſe, made a ſharp anſwer. 
He faid, that the Greeks, which were confederate with 
Rome, endured ſo many injuries at the hands of Phi- 
lip, that M. Aurelius was fain to ſtay behind, to 
help them as he might; which elſe were like to be 
brought under the king's ſubjection. As for Sopa- 
ter, he affirmed him to be one of the king's council, 
and very inward with him; one that ſerved not for 
money, but carried money with him, and four thou- 
ſand men, ſent from the king to the aid of Hanni- 
bal. About theſe points, when the Macedonian am- 
baſſadors could make unto the ſenate no good an- 
ſwer, they were willed to return, and tell their ma- 
ſter, that war he ſought, and war he ſhould find, if 
he proceeded as he had begun. For in two main 
points, he had broken the league that was between 
him and the Romans: firſt, in that he had wronged 
their confederates ; and ſecondly, in that he had 
aided their enemies againſt 'them with men and 
money. | CP 
Theſe quarrels with Philip, that promiſed to open 
a way into Greece, and the eaſtern countries, helped 
well the Carthaginian ambaſſadors in their ſollicita- 
tion of peace. They appeared a very reverend 
company when they entered into the ſenate ; and 


Aſdrubal, above the reſt, was much reſpected, as 


one, whoſe good offices had kept the Romans from 
neceſſity of ſending ambaſſadors to Carthage upon 
the like errand. He liberally granted, t 

juſtice of the quarrel had been wholly on the Roman 
ſide, ſaying, that it was the fault of ſome violent 
men, through which the peace was broken, Ye 
could he not altogether excuſe the city, that had 
been too vehement in the proſecution of bad 
counſel, But if Hanno and himſelf might have 
had their wills, the Carthaginians, even at the 
beſt of their fortune, ſhould have granted tht 


peace which they now deſired. Herewithal he com. 


mended the moderation of the Romans, as no {mal 
argument 


Rae , 
8 
- * 


had been victorious. To the ſame effect ſpake the 
reſt of the ambaſſadors, all of them entreating to 


lamentable words than others, according to the di- 
verſity of their ſtyle, - They had patience enongh to 


"dire fuch reproof of perjury, as they themſelves - 


might have laid upon the Romant, if their diligence rk 


and fortune had been ſuch as the Romans was. 
Among the reſt, when one of the ſenators demand- 
ed by what gods they would ſwear to keep the peace 
hereafter 3 Aſdrubal made anſwer, Even by the ſame 
gods that are ſo ſevere unto thoſe that violate their 
THES. EXITED... 5 4 r 
* the conſul, interpoſing the authority of 
his office, would have hindered the ſenate from pro- 
ceeding unto concluſion of peace; for that hereby he 
was like to loſe the honour which he purpoſed to 
get by making war in Afric. But the matter was 
propounded unto the people, in whom reſted, the 
{overaign command of Rome, and by them referred 
wholly unto the pleaſure of the ſenate. So it was de- 
creed that Scipio, with ten delegates ſent unto him 
from Rome of purpoſe, ſhould make a league with 
the Carthaginians, upon ſuch conditions as ſeemed 
beſt, which were none other than the ſame which he 
had already propounded. For this favour, the Car- 
thabinian ambaſſadors humbly thanked the fenate, 
4 craved licence that they might viſit their coun- 
trymen which were priſoners in Rome; afterwards, 
that they might ranſom, and carry home with them 
{ome that were their eſpecial friends, of whom they 
gave in writing almoſt two hundred names.  Where- 
upon the ſenate ordained that two hundred of thoſe 
priſoners, which the ambaſſadors would chuſe, ſhould 
be ſent over into Afric, and be freely reſtored to li- 
berty by Scipio when the peace was fully concluded. 
So they took leave, and returned home, in company 
of the ten delegates that were appointed by the ſe- 
nate to join with Scipio, in commiſſio. 
wen, 


At their coming into Afric, the peace was g 
out any controverſy or diſputa- 


and accepted, without any contro 
tion. The priſoners, fugitives, and renegadoes, were 
delivered up to Scipio; likewiſe the gallies and the 
elephants. Scipio took more vengeance upon the 
renegadoes than upon the fugitives; and upon thoſe 


lian. The Latins he beheaded, the Romans he 
crucified, About the firſt Fase of their mont 
the Carthaginians were lomewhat troubled : tor 
though perh: ps ; their common treaſur could 'baye: 
ſpared two hundred talents for the preſent, yet ſince, 

penſion was annual, and to. continue. fifty, years, 
it was thought meet to lay the burden upon the citi-, 
zens. At the collection of the ſam there was piteous, 
lamentation, as if now the Roman yoke had begun; 
to pinch them; ſo as many, even of the ſenators, 
could not forbear weeping. Contrariwiſe, Hannibal. 
could not refrain from aughter ; for which, when. 
he was check d by 4/drubal Hedus, and, told, that 
it worſt of all beſeemed him to laugh, ſince he had 
been the cauſe why all others did weep 3. he anſwered, 
That laughter did not always proceed from joy; but. 
ſometimes from extremity. of indignation. Tat, ſaid 


p þ 
is 


ke, my laughter is more ſeaſonables, and leſs abſurd, 
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argument of their valour, by which always they gave ap your ſhips and elephants, and when ye bound 
your ton bands from the uſe of arms,” without the 
1 entreating to good leave f the Romans firft obtained. This miſe< 
have the peace ratified z though ſome with more © rab/t ronttion keeps uf under, and bolds us in afſured - 
ſervitude but of theſe matters ye bad no feeling. 


4; 
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Now, hen little money is worung, out of. yobr pri- 
vate purſes, : have thereof pe 2 — — 
that the time come not hereafter, wherein ye ſball 
acknowledge, that it was the very leaſt part of your 
miſery for which ye bave ſhed theſe tears, Thus 
diſcourſed Hannibal to thoſe; who, taſting the bit- 
ter fruits of their o.]wn malicious counſel, - 

when it was too late; and, inſtead of curſing their 
own diſorders, which had bred this grievous diſeaſe, 
accuſed that phyſician, whoſe noble endeavours had 
been employed in procuring the remedy, \ |: 
Scipio, being to take leave of Afric, produced 
Maſaniſſa, and magnified him in preſence of the ar- 
my with high commendations, - not undeſervedly. 
To him alſo he conſigned over thoſe towns of king 
Syphax, which the Romans at that | preſent held; 
wherein, to ſay truth, he gave him but his due, and that 
which otherwiſe. he knew not well how to beſtow. 
But the love of the Romans and friendſhip of Scipio, 
was fully anſwerable now, and hereafter, to all the 
deſervings of this Numidian king. About Carthage 
there reſted no more to be done. Wherefore the Ro- 
mans embarked themſelves for Sicily, where, when 
they arrived at Lilybeum, Scipio, with ſome part of 
his army, took his way home to Rome by land, and 
{ent the reſt before him thither by ſea, His journey 
through Italy was no leſs glorious than any triumph, 
all the people thronging out of the towns and vil- 
lages to do him honour as he paſſed along. He 
entered the city in triumph: neither was there ever 
before or after any triumph celebrated with ſo great 
Joy of the people, as was this of Scipio; though, in 
bravery of the pomp, there were others in time 
ſhortly following that exceeded this. Whether Sy- 
pbaæ were carried through the city in this triumph, 
and died ſoon after in priſon; or whether he were 


dead a- While before, it cannot be affirmed. Thus 


much may be avowed, that it was a barbarous cuſtom 
of the Romans to inſult over the calamities of mighty 
princes, by leading them contumeliouſly in triumph, 


yea, though they were ſuch as had always made fair 
of the Romans than upon the Latins, or other {za-, and 


courteous war. But hereoi we ſhall have better 
example, ere the ſame age paſs. It was neither the 


perſon of Syphax, nor any other glory of the ſpecta- 
cle, that ſo much beautified the triumph of a rtf 

ba. 
whereof the Romans had been in a manner without 
bope that ever they ſbould ſet Italy free *. This made 
them look chearfully upon the author of ſo great a 
converſion, and filled them with more joy than they 


as did the contemplation of that grievous war pa 


well could moderate. Wherefore they gave to Scipio 


the title of the African, ſtyling him by the name of 
2 province which he had ſubdued. This honour- 
le ki 


| of ſurname, taken from a conquered pro- 
vince, grew: afterwards more common, and was 


uſurped by men of leſs deſert, eſpecially by: many 
of the Ceſars, who ſometimes arrogated unto'them-- 


s # - 


ſel 
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lves the title of countries, wherein they had per- 
formed little or nothing; as iſ ſuch glorious attributes 

could have made them like in virtue unto Scipio the 
dan your tears. For ye ſnould baue wept when 3. Af e ot, e 
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How the Romans grew acquainted in the Faſt coun- 


' tris, and defiroiis of war there. | The beginning 


of many princes, with great wars, at one lime. 
The 2 — err Peloponneſus. Philip, 


and his Aſſociates, mate war againſt the Etoli- 
ans. Alteration of the ſtate in Sparta. The 
Etolians invade Greece and. Macedon, and are 
invaded at home by Philip. 


F the great ſimilitude found in worldly e- 
vents, the limitation of * matter hath been 
aſſigned as a probable cauſe. For ſince na- 
ture is confined unto a ſubject that is not unbound- 
ed 5 the works of nature muſt needs be finite, and 
many of them reſemble one the other. Now in 
thoſe actions, that ſeem to have their whole depen- 
dance upon the will of man, we are leſs to won- 
der, if we find leſs variety: ſince it is no great 
portion of things which is obnoxious unto human 
power; and fince they are the ſame affections, by 
which the wills of fi 7 men are over-ruled, in 
managing the affairs of our daily life. It may be 
obſerved in the change of empires, before thoſe 
times whereof we now write, how the A/prians 
or Chaldeans invaded the kingdom of the Medes, 
with two hundred thouſand foot, and threeſcore 
thouſand horſe : but failing in their intended con- 
queſt, they became ſubje&t within a while them- 
ſelves unto the Medes and Perſians. In like man- 
ner Darius, and after him Xerxes, fell- upon the 
Greeks, with ſuch numbers of men, as might have 
ſeemed reſiſtleſs. But after that the Perfians were 
beaten home, their empire was never ſecure of 
the Greets: who at all times of leiſure from in- 
teſtine war deviſed upon that conqueſt thereof, 


which finally they made under the great Alexan- 


der. If Nabuchadonoſor, with his rough old ſoldiers, 


had undertaken the Medges : or Cyrus, with his well 


trained army, had made the attempt upon Greece; 


the iſſue might, in human reaſon, have been far 
Yet would it then have been expedient” 
for them, to employ the travel and virtue of their 


different. 


men, rather than the greatneſs of their names, 


againſt thoſe people; that were no leſs valiant, 
though. leſs renowned, than their own. For the 
menacing words uſed by Cyrus, and ſome ſmall 
diſpleaſures done to the Greeks (in which kind it 
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of leſs noted excellence. © Againſt the: famne floge 


When therefore the firft 
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whereat Xerxes, and before him (as I take it) Eil 
merodach, had ftumbled 3 Pyrrhus, the Epirot, hag 
daſh'd his foot. He was not indeed the king of al 
Greece 3 though moſt of mark, and a better ſolg;. 
er than any other Greeki/þ king, when he entted 
into war againſt the Romans. This war he under. 
took, as it were, for his mind's fake : having tecei. 
ved no injury; but hoping by the glory of his 
name, atid of the Greeks that ſerved under him, 
to prevail ſo eaſily againſt the barbatous ' Romans, 
that they ſhould only ſerve as a ſtep to his further 
intended ew, of Sicily and Afric. But when 
the Romans, by their victory againſt Pyrrbus, had 
found their own virtue to be of richer metal, than 
was the more ſhining valour of the Greeks: then did 
all the bravery of the Epirot (his elephants, and 

tent 


whatſoever elſe had ſerved to make im 
ſerve only to make the Romans, in time following, 

to think more highly of themſelves. For fince 

they had overcome the beſt warrior in Greece ; even 

him, that, being thus beaten by them, could in a 

year after make himſelf lord of Greece and Mat- 
don + what ſhould hinder them from the conqueſt of 
all thoſe unwarlike provinces, which in compaſs of 
twelve years a Macedonian king of late memory had 
won ? Certainly there was hereunto: requiſite n 
more, than to bring to their own devotion, by ſome 
good means, the whole country of Greece : all the 
reſt, this done, would follow of it felf.' How to 
deal with the Greeks; Philip and Alexander had 
ſnhewed a way: which, or perhaps a better, they 
might learn, by getting more acquaintance with 


the nation. n 


Punic war was ended, 
which followed ſoon aſter the wars of Pyrrbhus, and 
of the Tarentines: then were the Romans at good 
leifure to hearken aſter news in Greece; - and to en- 
tertain any good occafion, that ſhould be on tfiat 
ſrde preſented. They had alſo then a ftrong 
fleet: 15 were become, ivy rn N | 5 
ety ſkilful mariners, yet good fighters at ſea.” 80 
i fn out as" Ky Rs cond be Wiſhed," der 


4 


may be, that Nabuchodouoſor likewiſe offended: the 
Medes and Per/ians) were not ſo available to victo- 
ry, as to draw on revenge in the future. Great 
kingdoms, when they decay in ſtrength, ſuffer, as 
did the old lion, for the oppreſſion done in his 
youth ; being pinched: by the wolf, gored by the 
bull; yea, and kick'd by the aſs. But princes are 
Often carried away from reaſon, by miſunder- 
ſtanding the | of fame: and deſpiſing the 
virtue, that makes little noiſe, adventure to pro- 
voke it againſt themſelves ; as if it were not poſ- 


increaſed very haſtily, through the indiſcretion of 
ſible that their own glory ſhould be foil'd by any 


king Philip the Macedonian; whoſe buſineſs with 


a Plut. in vita Sertorii. b The king of Spain's pretended invincible navy, being beaten out of the Britiſh ſeas, invited us 10 
thoſe of. Spain: and having broken the $reanf feet A. ever the Spaniards gathered together, aue never made account of; auny of Bun pre- 
paratiom after that time, e Lib. 5. ch. 2. J. 7. | 


them 
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dem belng now the ſubje& of our ſtory, it is meet ffcter, (as hath. been alrez noted; of him) for ay . 

that We ould relate (though Jomewhat, briefly ) . other ſervice, than le ding of an army. He fut- 

che beginning of his teign, and his firſt actions. ſered chem t0 paſs Quietly.» along with their bob- 

It was like to CNY a buſy, time in the world, ty, through. a part of the country; wherein he 

when, within the pace of font years, new Kings  might.caſily have diſtreſſed: them; and aftef warts 

* to feign in moſt of all che countries known; preſſed them fo near, when they had recovertd 

and three of them young boys, in three of the ground of advantage, that they eaſily - defeated all 

greateſt Kingdoms. This happened from the third his army. So they departed home rich, and well 

year of the hundred thirty ninth Olympiad,.. unto animated to return again. As for the Aria; : 

the third of the Olympiad following. For in this they, got hereby only the friendſhip of the Meſſeni- 

time died Seleucus Ceraunus king of Ala and Syria, ans: With whom, by licence of ing Philip; they 

in whoſe room ſucceeded | his brother ntiochus, made. conſederacy. Shortly after, the Erolimis if. 

aftetwards call 15e Great. Ptolemy Philopator ſuc- yaded Peloponneſus again; having nd mort t& db 

ceeded in the kingdom of Egypt unto. his. father than to paſs over the narrow ſtreiglits of the 2 


Euerget 65: And P hiltp, the ſon of Demetrius, .be. rinthian bay, called now. the gulph of Le pa 1 
where they might land in the country of the ws 
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ing 391 15 e * old, received the 
ingdom of Macedon, together with the patronage Jeans, There joined with them in this their ſecbrid 
of the Acheans and woll of the Greets; by the invaſion a —4 number of the 1); = _ neg= 
deceaſe of his uncle Antigonus Doſon, that was call- lecting that condition impoſed upon thetn b c 
ed the Tutor or Protector. About the ſame time Romans) of ſetting out no ſhips of war unto the 
alſo was the like change in Cappadocia, Lacedemon, coaft of Greece ; made bold to ſeek adventures a. 
and the countries about mount Taurus. For Aria- gain, and did great miſchief. b Demetrius Pharius, a 
rathes then began his rele in Cappadocia, Lycur- creature of the Romans, commanded a part '6f 
gus found means to make himſelf king over the theſe /llyrians-: who ſhortly repented him of this 
Lacedemonians, ; whoſe common-weal, ſince the his voyage; which cauſed him to 16k his king- 
flight of Cleomenes, had | continued. in a manner dom, as is ſhewed before; But this“ Demeiriuf Went 
headleſs ; and Achæus, a kinſman of Fntiorhus, another way, and fell upon the Minds of the Cy- 
but a rebel , unto him, occupied the regions near clades in the Egean ſea: whence returning, he dit 
unto mount Taxrus, and kept a while the ſtate of forme good offices for king Philip or his friends. 
a mighty king. Laſtly, in the ſecond and third The reſt of the 1lhvians tmidcr Ser ilallaf Of $4 
years of the hundred and fortieth Oꝶympiad it was; diletus, having gotten what they cbud elſewhere 
that open wat brake out between Rome and Car- by-roving; at ſea, accompanied the Fiolians into 
thage ; and that Hannibal began his great. invaſion Pejopomieſus : who made greater Havöck in the 
upon Italy. Thofe troubles, of the weſtern world, country now, than im their former expecliton ; and 
watch were indeed the greateſt, we have already returned home without finding any reffftance. 
followed unto an end: of Antiochus, Projemy,.and Ol theſe things great complaint was made utito 
the reſt, we ſhall ſpeak hereafter, when, the. No- Philig;-when he came töõ Cori#th.” And becauſe men 
mon find them out. 45.1.5. +1 warp defirous 20/durify :themlelves with ſme fer 
Philip, ſoon after the beginning of his reign; dy revenge: there were that urged to have forne 
came into Peloponneſus z greatly deſired of the A. grievous puniſhment laid upon the Lacedomonians. 
cheans, and io! others his dependants:, That who were thought under-hand to have fivoured 
wel ig. eed it ſelf by the, help of Auti- the Erolidns, in meer deſpight of the Acheans and 
gonus irom the danger (accounted great) of an Macedomant, by whomfemfetves had lately been 
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art, than war. Therefore wanting e 
they fell upon the Melſenians that were their own 
c| NY 7 {Except e Eleans,. | 
ently of their confanguinity). the only 
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lang; as both knowing well their nature, and re- Philip ſent his letters unto rohan? requiring 
N Down the ature, | re- "Ms the Etolam irin 
ſuby uns the injuries, wherewith moſt ungrate- them to make ready their anſwer in Ane cen 
en bee hach requited no ſmall beneffte done to ent time; if they could alledge any thing in extuſe 
0 £112, Acheans, He was therefqre ſo haſty of that which they had done. They feturngd word, 
all upon this their army, 
dure to ſtay a few | 
enice came; being 
or the year followin: 


"an his courage: and he ſhewed himſelf a man 
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on this for certa inty, they adjourned the council N like to come again. Cleomenes was, they knew, the 
unto. a further time: fayingy That ſuch weighty moſt able man to reſtore them unto, their greatneis 


Y 


' withſtanding, open war was proclaimed againſt 
them. And they, as it were, to ſhew how well they 


parliament of all Ætolia. This trick of law not- 


had deſerved it, made election of Scopas to be their 


pretor, that was author of theſe invaſions made on 


Peloponneſus; and the only man, in a ſort, upon 

whom they muſt have lay*d the blame of theſe acti- 

ons, if they would have ſhifted it from the publick. 
After this, Philip went into Macedon; where he 


| prepared buſily for the war againſt the year fol- 


Jowing. He alſo aſſayed the /I/yrian, Scerdilaidas, 
with fair words and promiſes : whom he eaſily won 


from the E/olian ſide, foraſmuch as the Erolians 


had couzened him of his ſhare, when he was part- 
ner with them in their late robberies. In like ſort 
the Acheays, who had firſt of all others proclaim- 
ed the war in their own country, ſent unto the 
Acarnanians, Epirots, Meſſenians, and Lacedemo- 
2ians ; requeſting them forthwith to declare them- 
ſelves, and to denounce war unto the Etolians; 
without ſtaying (as it were) to await the event. 
Hereunto they received divers anſwers, according 
to the qualities of thoſe with whom they dealt. The 
Acarnanians, a free-hearted and valiant, though a 
{mall nation, and bordering upon the Etolians, of 
whom they ſtood in continual danger ; faid, That 
they could not honeſtly refuſe to ſhew their faith- 
tul meaning in that war, which was concluded 
by general aſſent. The Epirots, that were more 
mighty, were nevertheleſs more cunning and-reſer- 


matters ought not to be handed, ſave in the great and luſtre; which once he had in a manner perfor. 


med: But fince he was dead, and that, without in- 


Jury to his well deſerving virtue, they might pro- 
ceed to the election of new Kings kings 50 
would have, and thoſe of the race of Hercuies, as in 


former times; for that without ſuch helps, they 
muſt continue little better than ſubjects unto the 


Macedonian, and far leſs by him reſpected, than 


were the Acheans. Thus were they tranſpo 
by contemplation of their own nobility and fame. 
Some of the moſt working ſpirits among them, 
procured the Erolians to ſend an ambaſly to Spar- 
ta: which propounded the matter openly unto the 
le; whereof no one of the citizens durſt have 
made himſelf the author. Much diſputation and 
hot there was, between thoſe of the Macedonian 
party and theſe their oppoſites : in ſuch wiſe, that 
nothing could be concluded; until by maſlacre 
or baniſhment of all, or the chief, that ſpake a- 
gainſt the Etolians, the diverſity of opinion was 
taken quite away. Then forthwith a league was 
concluded between the Lacedemonians and the F- 
tolians without all regard of the Macedonians or 
Acheans; who had ſpared the city, when 
might have deftroyed it. Then alſo they went in 
hand with the election of new kings : wherein their 
diligence was ſo nice, and fo regardful of their 
ancient laws, as touching the chooſing of the one 
king; that we may juſtly wonder, how they grew 
ſo careleſs in making choice of the other. In the 
one of their royal families they found Ageſipolis the 


ved: ſo that they ſtood upon a needleſs point; and ſon of Ageſipolis the fon of king Cleombrotus - and 


deſired to be held excuſed, until Philip (of whoſe 
meaning they needed not to have made any 
doubt) ſhould firſt proclaim the war. The Me /- 
ſenians, for whoſe cauſe the war was undertaken, 
excuſed themſelves, by reaſon of a town which 
the Etolians held upon their borders; and ſaid, 
that they durſt not be over- bold, until that bridle 
were taken out of their mouths. As for the Lace- 
demonians; the chief of them» ſtudied only how to 
manage the treaſon, for which their city had 
been ſo ſo lately pardoned: and therefore diſmiſſed 
the ambaſſadors of the confederates without any 
anſwer at all. They had three years together con- 


tinued ſubject againſt their wills to the Mace- 


donians, expecting {till when Cleomenes ſhould re- 
turn out of Egypt to reign over them again; and 
maintain, as he was wont, the honour: of their 
city. In this regard they choſe not any kings; 
but were contented with the rule of Epbori. Of 
theſe there were ſome, that thought the publick 
ſafety to conſiſt, in holding their faith with the Ma- 
cedonian that had preſerved them: And hereto they 
referred all their councils; being perhaps a lit- 


tle moved with reſpect of the benefit, which might 


redound unto themſelves, by adhering firmly to 
thoſe which at the preſent bore rule over them. 
Others, and thoſe the greater part, were ſtill de- 


viſing, how to make all ready for Cleomenes a- 


gainſt his return; and therefore ſought to join 


with the Etolians, which were the moſt likely to 
give him ſtrong aſſiſtance. The Macedonian facti- 
on had the more authority, and durſt more freely 
ſpeak their minds: but the contrary ſide was the 


more paſſionate; and ſpared not by murders, or 


any other violent courſes, to ſet forward their de- 
ſire. Neither did it ſuffice, that about theſe times 
there came certain report of Cleomenes's death. For 
it was the liberty and honour of Sparta, which 
theſe intended: fancying unto themſelves the glory 


of their anceſtors in ſuch ages paſt, as were not 


him they admitted to reign over them, as heir ap- 
parent to his grandfather, This Ageſipolis was a 
young boy, ſtanding in need of a guardian, and 
had an uncle, his father's brother, that was fit for 
the government. Yet becauſe the law required, 
that the ſon, how young ſoever, ſhould have his 
father's whole right and title: the Lacedemonians, 
though ſtanding in need of a man, were ſo punctu- 
al in obſervation of the law; that they made this 
child their King, and appointed his uncle Cleo- 
menes to be his protector. But in the other branch 
of the royal family, though there was no want of 
heirs + yet would not the people trouble themſelves 
about any of them, to examine the goodneſs of his 
claim z; but made election of one Lycurgus, who 
having no manner of title to the kingdom, be- 
ſtowed upon each of the Epbori a talent, and there · 
by made himſelf be faluted king of Sparta, and a 
gentleman of the race of Hercules. This Lycurgis, 
to gratify his partiſans, and to approve his wort 
by action, invaded the country of the Argives : 
which lay open and unguarded, as in a time of 
peace. There he did great ſpoil, and won divers 
towns; whereof two he retained, and annexed un- 
to the ſtate of Lacedemon. After ſuch open hoſ- 
tility, the Lacedemonians decl themſelves on 
the Etolian fide ; and proclaimed war againſt the 
Acheans. . 

Thus the beginnings of the war fell out much 
otherwiſe, than the Acheans and their confede- 
rates had expected, when they firſt made prepar- 
tion. Philip was not ready: the Epirots gave un. 
certain anſwer : the Meſſenians would not ſtir: al 
the burden "muſt lie upon themſelves and the poor 
Acarnanians, whom the 'Ftolians, by favour 
the Eleans, could invade at pleaſure, as they welt 
like to do; and by help of the Lacedemonzans 
could aſſail on all parts at once. It was not long 
ere the 'Etolians, paſſing over the bay of Corinth, 
ſurpriſed the town of Agira ; which if = 
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the mid-way between” Zgium and Sichen two of Macedonian 


mrough greedineſs of ſpoil z whilſt they that ſhould 


have made it their firſt' care to aſſüre the place 


occupying the citadel and 

her pieces of ſt 1 
3 houſes, and there 
leave to make head, by whom they were driven 
with great Naughter back unto their fleet. About 


the ſame time, another Erolian army landing a- 
mong the Eleans, fell upon the weſtern coaft of 


chaia 3 waſting all the territory of the Dymeans 
and other people, that were firſt beginners of the 
Achean © confederacy, The Dymeans and their 
neighbours made head againſt theſe invaders ; but 
were ſo well beaten, that the enemy grew bolder 


with them than before. They ſent for help unto 


their pretor, and to all the towns of their ſocie- 
ty. In vain. For the Acheans, having lately been 


much weakened by Cleomenes, were now able to 


do little of themſelves: neither could they get any 
ſtrength of mercenaries z foraſmuch as at the end 
of Cleomenes's war, they had covetoufly with- 
held part of their due from thoſe that ſerved them 
therein. So through this diſability of the Acheans; 
and inſufficiency of their pretor; the Dymeans, 
with others, were driven to with-hold their contri- 
bution heretofore made for the publick ſervice, and 
to convert the money to their own defence. Ly- 
curgus alſo with his Lacedemonians, began to win 
upon the Arcadians 3 that were confederate with 
Philip and the Acheans. 5 

Philip came to the borders of the Etolians, whilſt 
their army was thus employed afar off in Pelo- 
ponneſus. The Epirots joined all their forces with 
him: and, by ſuch their willing readineſs, drew 
him to the ſiege of a frontier piece; which they 
deſired to get into their own hands; for that, by 
commodity thereof, they hoped ſhortly to make 
themſelves maſters of Ambracia. There he ſpent 
forty days, ere he could end the bufineſs ; which 
tended only to the benefit of the Epirots. Had he 
entred into the heart of Etolia at his firſt coming; 
it was thought that he might have had ar end of 
the war, But it happens oft, that the violence of 
oreat armies is broken upon ſmall towns and forts : 


and not ſeldom, that the importunity of aſſociates, 


to have their own deſires fulfilled, converts the pre- 
parations of great kings to thoſe uſes for which 
they never were intended ; thereby hindering the 
proſecution of their main deſigns. Thus was our 


king Henry the eighth led aſide, and quite out of they 


his way, by Maximilian the emperor, to the ſiege 
of Tournay : at ſuch time as the French King Lewis 
the twelfth, hearing that the ſtrong city of Terwin 
were loſt, and that of his cavalry, wherein reſted 
his chief confidence, two thouſand were beaten by 
the earl of E/ex with ſeven hundred Engliſh ; was 
thinking to withdraw himſelf into Britain, in fear 
that Henry would have come to Paris. 

The ſtay that Philip made at Ambracus, did won- 
drouſly embolden the Ezolians : in ſuch ſort, as 
their pretor Scopas adventured to lead all their for- 
ces out of the country; and therewith not only 
to over-run The//aly, but to make impreſſion into 
Macedon. He ran as far as to Dium, a city of Ma- 
cedon upon the Egean fea : which, being forſaken 
by the inhabitants at his coming, he took, and ra- 
zed to the ground, He ſpared: neither temple, 
nor any other of the goodly buildings therein, 

No. XLV. 


„fell heedleſly to ranſack 
by gave the citizens 


upon the country. 


barous people, divided by mount Hæmus from the 
northern part of Macedon; and were accuſtomed to 


of which he burnt ſome, and fortified others. He 
alſo beat the Etolians in ſundry ſkirmiſhes; and 
waſted all the country over, without receiving any 
harm. This done, while he was about to make a 
cut over the ſtreights into Peloponneſus, and to do 
the like ſpoil in the country of the Eleans, whete- 
to he was vehemently ſollicited by the Achean am- 


baſſadors: news came out of Macedon, that the 
Dardanians were ready with a great army to fall 
Theſe Dardanians were a bar- 


ſeek booty in that wealthy kingdom, when they 
found their own times. Having therefore intelli- 
gence, that Philip was about to make a journey in- 


to Peloponneſus ; they propoſed in his abſence, 


which they thought would be long, to get what 
they could for themſelves in his country ; as had 
been their manner upon the like advantages. Fhis 
made the king 
(whom he ſhould have accompanied home with 
his army) and to bid them have patience until ano- 
ther year. So he took his way home: and; 
as he was paſſing out of Acarnania into Epirus, 
there came to him Demetrius Pharius with no 
more than one ſhip, that was newly chaſed out of 
his kingdom by the Romans. This Demetrius had 
lately ſhewed himſelf a friend to Antigonus Doſon, 
in the wars of Cleomenes : and returning in his laſt 
voyage from the Cyclades, was ready, at their firſt 
requeſt, to take part with Philip's captains. Theſe, 
or the like conſiderations, made him welcome un- 
to the Macedonian king: whoſe counſellor he was 
ever after. The Dardanians hearing of the king's 
return, brake up their army; and gave over for 
the preſent their invaſion of Macedon, towards 
which they were already on their way. | 
All that ſummer following the king reſted at 
Lariſſa in Theſſaly, whilſt his people gathered in 
their harveſt. But the Ezolians reſted not. They 
avenged themſelves upon the Epirots: whom for 
the harms by them and Philip done in Etolia, 
requited with all extremities of war ; among 
which, the moſt notable was the ruin of the moſt 
famous temple of Dodona. When winter grew on, 
and all thought of war until another year was laid 
aſide: Philip ſtole a journey into Peloponneſus, 
with five thouſand foor, and about four hundred 
horſe. As ſoon as he was within Corinth, he com- 
manded the gates to be ſhut, that no word might 
be carried forth of his arrival. He ſent privily for 
old Aratus to come thither unto him! with whom 
he took order, when, and in what places, he 
would have the Achean ſoldiers ready ro meet him. 
The enemies were then abroad in the colintry, with 
ſomewhat more' than two thouſand foot and an 
hundred horſe ; little thinking to meet with ſach 
oppoſition, Indeed they had little cauſe to fear: 
ſince the Acheans themſelves were not aware that 
the king was in their land with his Matedonians ; 
until they heard, that theſe two thouſand Eleans, 
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Etolians, and their 
and all made priſoners, or 


5 Ph halen 
much reputation: and likewiſe he purc 
putation and love, by divers actions immediat 
following. He won 70 ophis, an exceeding ſtrong, 
town, in the borders of Arcadia; which the 2 
ans and Etolians then held. 


that the enemy, not believing that he would under- 
take ſuch a piece of work at ſuch an unſeaſonable 
time of the year, was careleſs of providing even 
ſuch ſtore of weapons, as might have ſerved to de- 


fend it. The town was. preſerved by the king 


from ſack ; and given to the Acheans of his own 
mere motion, before they requeſted it. Thence 
went he to Lafon, which yielded for very fear; 


hearing how eaſily he had taken P/ophis, This 


— 


town alſo he gave to the Acheans. The like libe- 
rality he uſed towards others; that had ancient ti- 


tle unto places by him recovered. Then fell he 


upon the country of Elis, where was much wealth 
to be gotten: for that the people were addicted to 


huſbandry, and lived abroad in villages; even 


ſuch as were of the wealthier ſort among them. 
So he came to the city of Olympia : where having 
done facrifice to Jupiter, feaſted his captains, and 


refreſhed his army three days; he proceeded on the 


ſpoil of thoſe that had taken pleaſure to ſhare with 
the Etolians, in the ſpoils of their otherwiſe deſer- 
ving neighbours. Great abundance of catte] he 


took, with great numbers of ſlaves, and much 


wealth of all forts : ſuch as could be found in rich 
villages. Then fell he in hand with the towns 
whereinto a great multitude of the country peo- 
ple were fled. Some of theſe were taken at the 
firſt aſſault. Some yielded for fear. Some pre- 
vented the labour of his journey, by ſending am- 
baſſadors to yield before he came. And ſome that 
were held with garriſons againſt their wills, took 
courage to ſet themſelves at liberty, by ſeeing the 
king ſo near; to whoſe patronage thenceforth they 
betook themſelves. And many places were ſpoil- 
ed by the Etolian captains ; becauſe they diſtruſted 
their ability to hold them. So the king won more 
towns in the country, than the ſharpneſs of winter 
would ſuffer him to ſtay there days. Fain he would 
have fought with the Erolians but they made ſuch 
haſte from him, that he could not overtake them, 
until they had covered themſelves within the town 
of Samicum; where they thought to have been 
ſafe. But Philip aſſaulted them therein ſo forci- 
bly, that he made them glad to yield the place; 
obtaining licence to depart, with their lives and 


arms. Having performed ſo much in this expedi- 


tion, the king repoſed himſelf a while in Megalo- 
polis; and then removed to Argos, where he ſpent. 
all the reſt of the winter. 

Before the king's arrival in Peloponneſus, the La- 
cedemonians with Lycurgus their new king, had 
gotten ſomewhat in Arcadia; and threatned to do 
great matters. But when they were admoniſhed, 
by the calamity that fell upon the Eleans, of the 
danger hanging over their own heads; they quit- 
ted their winnings, and withdrew themſelves home. 
This Lycargas, as he had no other right to the 
kingdom of Sparta, than that which he could buy 
with money: ſo was he neither free from danger of 


conſpiracies made againſt him; nor from thoſe jea- 


louſies, with which uſurpers are commonly lexed. 
There was one Chilon, of the royal blood, that 
thinking himſelf to have beſt right unto the 'king- 
dom, purpoſed to make way thereunto, by maſſa- 
cre. of his oppoſites; and afterwards to confirm 
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He won it by aſſault. 
at his firſt coming: wherein it much availed, him, 
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give account = theſe RL | 
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minds being not hereto prediſpoſed 4 3, they ſo lit. 
tle te, rogues his goodly offers, jo even whilſt he 
ing his belt — 2 — were conſul. 
0 how to apprehend him. 23 0g perceived 
whereabout they went, and ſhif ited preſently 2. 
way. So he lived afterwards among the Acbean 
a baniſhed man, and hated: of his own ple. 
As for Lycurgus, he returned home: and 125 
ing thenceforth all thoſe of e race, [Re 
means to drive out his fellow-king young 4 fin 
polis; whereby he made himſelf lord alone. Ut 
doings grew. to be ſuſpected, in ſuch ſort as once 
he ſhould have been apprehended by the-,Ephor; 
But though his actions hitherto might have been 
defended z yet rather than to adventure himſelf in- 
to judgment, he choſe to fly for a time, and ſo- 
journ among his friends the Ezolians. His well 
known vehemency in oppoſition to the Macedoni- 
ans, had procured unto him ſuch good liking a- 
mong the people, that in his abſence they began to 
conſider the weakneſs of their own ſurmiſes againſt 
him; and pronouncing him innocent, recalled him 
home to his eſtate, But in time following, he 
took better heed unto himſelf: not by amending his 
condition (for he grew a tyrant, and was ſo ac- 
knowledged) but by taking order, that it ſhould 
not be in the power of the citizens to expel him 
when they liſted, By what actions he got the 
name of a tyrant : or at what time it was, that he 
chaced Age/ipolis out of the city; I do not certain- 
ly find. Like enough it is, that his being the firſt 
of three uſurpers, which followed in order one af- 
ter another, made him to be placed in the rank of 
tyrants z which the laſt of the three very juſtly de- 
ſerved. Whatſoever he was towards ſome private 
citizens: in the war againſt Philip, he behaved him- 
ſelf as a provident man, and careful of his coun- 


. try's good, 


oer. . 


How Philip was miſadviſed by ill counſellors : who 


afterwards wrought treaſon againſ# him, and 
were juſtly puniſhed. He invadeth the Etolians a 
ſecond time : and forceth them to ſue for peace. 
which is granted unto them. 


HILST che king lay at Argos, deviſing 

upon his buſineſs for the year following; 
ſome ambitious men that were about him ſtudied fo 
diligently for their own greatneſs, as they were like 
to have ſpoiled all that he took in hand. — 4 
nus Doſon had left unto Philip ſuch counſellors, 3s 
to him did ſeem the fitteſt men for governing 
of his youth. The chief of theſe was Apelles; that 
had the charge of his perſon, and alſo the ordering of 
his treaſures. - This man ſeeming to himſelf a great 
politician, thought that he ſhould do a notable 
piece of ſervice to his prince; if he could reduce 
the Acheans unto the ſame degree of ſubjection, 
wherein the Macedonians lived. To bring this to paß; 
during the late 
the Macedonians to thruſt the Achean: out of their 


lodging 


expedition he had cauſed: ſome of 


= he was bold to chaſtiſe ſome of that natidn, 
cauſing his miniſters to takte and vrhip them. If any 
could not refrain) to help their fellows; them he 
hid by che Wer TILE 
he thought to bring it to paſs by little and little, 
= they ſhould. be qualified with an habit of blind 
obedience, and think nothing unjuſt that pleaſed. the 
king. But theſe Acheans were tenderly. ſenſible in 
matter of liberty, whereof if they could have been 
contented to ſuffer any little diminution, they need- 
ed not have troubled the Macedonians to help them 
in the war againſt Cleomenes: they bemoaned.them-. 
ſelves unto old Aratus, and beſought him to think 
upon ſome good order, that they might not be op- 
preſſed by degrees. Aratus forthwith dealt earneſt- 
ly with the. king, as in a matter more weighty. than 
at firſt it might ſeem. The king beſtowed gracious 
words upon thoſe that had been wronged, and for- 
bade Apelles to follow the courſe begun. Heteat 
| Apelles was inwardly vexed, though he diſſembled 
his choler for a time. He thought ſo well of 
his own project, that he could not endure to lay it 
aſide; being perhaps unable to do the king any va- 
luable ſervice in buſineſs of other nature. He pur- 
poſed therefore hereafter to begin at the head, ſince, 
in biting at the tail, the fiſh had ſhot away from his 
mouth. It could not otherwiſe be, than that among 
the Acheaus there were ſome who bore no hearty 
affection to Aratus. Theſe he enquired out, and, 
{ending for them, entertained them with words of 
court; promiſing to become their eſpecial friend, 
and commend them unto the king. Then brake he 
his purpoſe with the king himſelf, letting him know, 
that as long as he continued to make much of Aru- 
tus, he muſt be fain to deal preciſely with the Ache- 
ans, and, as it were, by indenture, according to the 
letter of the contract; whereas if he would be plea- 
ſed to give countenance unto thoſe others whom he 
himſelf commended, then ſhould the Acbeans, and 
all other Peloponne ſians, be quickly brought to con- 
torm themſelves unto the duty of obedient ſubjects. 
By ſuch perſwaſions, he drew the king to be preſent 
| at Fginm, where the Acheans were to hold election 
of a new pretor. There, with much more labour 
than would have been needful in a buſineſs of more 
. importance, the king, by fair words and threatnings 
together, obtained ſo much, that Eperatus, a very 
| inſufficient man, but one of Apelles's new favourites, 
was choſen pretor, inſtead of one more worthy, for 
whom Aratus had laboured. This was thought a 
good introduction unto greater matters that ſhould 
follow. The king from thence paſſed along by 
Patras and Dyma, to a very ſtrong caſtle held 
by the Eleans, which was called Tichos. The gar- 
riſon yielded it up for fear at his firſt coming, 
whereof he was glad; for that he had an earneſt 
defire to beſtow it upon the Dymeans, as he pre- 
ſently did. ane 03 His 
The king thought it ſtrange, that all this while 
© heard of no meſſengers from the Eleans to ſue 
for peace: for at his departure out of their country 
the laſt winter, he had let looſe one Amphida- 
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aule he found him an intelligent man, and one that 
undertook to make them forſake their alliance with 
he Erolians, and Join with him upon reaſonable 
terms. This, if they could be contented to do, he 
willed Amphidamus to let them underſtand, that he 
would render unto them freely all priſoners which 
he had of theirs; that he would defend them from 
al foreign invaſion 3 and that they ſhould hold their 
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of them offered (as there were ſome of them that 
heels, and puniſhed as mutineers. Here-- 


"Ms, a captain of theirs, that was his priſoner ; be- 
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lodgings, and to ſtrip them of the booty that they liberty entite, living aftet; their own laws) without 


yipg:apy manner of tribute, or being kept under 
any garriſon. Theſe conditions were not to be 
deſpiſed, if they had found credit as they might have 
done! But when Philip came to the caſtle of Tichor, 
and made a new invaſion of their country, then be- 
gan the Elzans (that were not before over-haſty to 
believe ſuch fair promiſes) to ſuſpect Amphidamus as 
a traitor, and one that was ſet on work for no other 
end, than to breed a mutual diffidence between them 
and the Etolianr. Wherefore they purpoſed to lay 
hands upon him, and ſend him priſoner into AÆtolia 
but he perceived their intent, and got away to D;- 
ma; in good time for himſelf; in better for Aratus. 
For the king (as was ſaid) marvelling what ſhould: 
be the cauſe that he heard no news from the Eleans, 
concerning the offers which he had made unto them 
by Amphidamus; Apelles, his counſellor, thereby 
took occaſion to ſupplant Aratus. He ſaid, that old 
Aratus, and his ſon together, had ſuch devices in 
their heads as tended little to the king's good; and 
long of ther he ſaid it was, that the Eleans did 
thus hold out; for when Amphidamus was diſmiſſed 
home, che two Arati (the father and the ſon) had 
taken him aſide, and given him to underſtand, that 
it would be very prejudicial to all Peloponneſus, if 
the Eleans once became at the devotion of the Ma- 
cedonian; and this was the true cauſe, why neither 
Amphidamus was very careful in doing this meſſage, 
nor the Eltans in hearkning to the king's offers. 
All this was a falſe lie, deviſed by Apelles himſelf, 
upon no other ground than his own malice. Philip 


had no ſooner heard his tale, but in a great rage he 


ſent for the two Arati, and bade Apelles rehearſe it 
over again to their faces. Apelles did fo, and with 
a bold countenance, talking to them as to men al- 
ready convicted. And when he had ſaid all the 
reſt, ere either Philip or they ſpake any word, he 
added this clauſe, as it were, in the king's name: 
Since the king hath found you ſuch ungrateful 
wretches, it is in his meaning to hold a parliament 
of the Acheans; and therein having made it known 
what ye are, to depart into Macedon, and leave you 
to your ſelves.” Old Aratus gravely admoniſhed the 
king, that whenſoever he heard any accuſation, 
eſpecially againſt a friend of his own, or a man of 
worth, he ſhould forbear a-while to give credit, un- 
til he had diligently examined the buſineſs. For 
ſuch deliberation was kingly, and he ſhould never 
thereof repent him. At the preſent, he ſaid, there 
needed no more than to call in thoſe that had heard 
his talk with Amphidamus ; and eſpecially him that 
had brought this goodly tale to Apelles. For it 
would be a very abſurd thing, that the king ſhould 
make himſelf author of a report in the open parlia- 
ment of Achaia, whereof there was none other evi- 
dence than one man's yea, and another's xo. Here- 
of the king liked well, and ſaid, that he would 
make ſufficient enquiry. So paſſed a few days, 
wherein, whilſt Appelles delayed to bring in the proof, 
which he wanted, Amphidamus came from Elis, 
and told what had befallen him there. The king 
was not forgetful to examine him about the conſpi- 
racy of the Hrati; which, when he found no bet- 
ter than a meer device againſt his honourable friends, 
he entertained them in loving manner, as before. 
As for his love to Apelles, though it was hereby 
ſomewhat cooled, yet by means of long acquain- 
tance and daily employment, no remiſſion therein 
could be diſcerned. ö 
The unreſtful temper of Apelles, having, with 

much vehemency, brought nothing to paſs, 

(as commonly ambition uſeth) to ſwell and grow 
venomous for want of his free motion. He betakes 

himſelf 


\\ | 


himſelf to his cunning again; 
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Aich the king,” to play their parts; all more ming. 


checked in his doings with thoſe of the vulgar, he ful of their wicked; oath, than of their d 


had prepared a ſnare for the Arati; ſo falling of 
3 he thinks it wiſdom to lay for the king him- 
ſelf, and for all at once which were about him. 
In ſuch manner ſometime the ſpider thought to have 
taken the ſwallow, which drove away flies out of 
the chimney; but was carried (net and all) into the 
air by the bird that was too ſtrong to be caught and 
held by the ſubtil workmanſhip of a cobweb. Of 


the four that, next unto Appelles, were left by An- 


tigonus in chief place about Philip, Taurion, his 
lieutenant in Peloponneſus, and Alexander, captain 
of the guard, were faithful men, and ſuch as would 
not be corrupted. The other two, Leontius, cap- 
tain of the targuetiers, and Megaleas, chief of the 
ſecretaries, were eaſily won to be at Apelles's diſpo- 
ſition, This politician therefore ſtudied how to re- 
move the other two from their places, and put ſome 
creatures of his own into their rooms. Againſt 
Alexander he went to work the ord: way, by 
calumniation and privy detraction. But for the ſup- 
planting of Taurion he uſed more fineneſs, loading 
him with daily commendations, as a notable man 
of war, and one, whom, for his many virtues, the 
king might ill ſpare from being always in his pre- 


| ſence. By ſuch art he thought to have removed 


him, as we ſay, out of God's bleſſing into a warm 


ſun. In the mean ſeaſon, Aratus retired himſelf, 


and ſought to avoid the dangerous friendſhip of the 
king, by forbearing to meddle in affairs of ftate. 
As for the new pretor of Achaia, lately choſen by 
ſuch vehement inſtance of the king, he was a man 
of no diſpatch, and one that had no grace with the 
people. Wherefore a great deal of time was loſt, 
whilſt Philip wanted both the money and the corn 
wherewith he ſhould have been furniſhed by the 
Acheans. This made the king underſtand his own 
error, which he wiſely ſought to reform betimes. 
He perſwaded the Acheans to rejourn their parlia- 
ment from Agium to Sicyon, the town of Aratus. 
There he dealt with the old man and his ſon, per- 
ſwading them to forget what as paſs'd, and laying 
all the blame upon Apelles, on whom thenceforth 
he intended to keep a more diligent eye. So by the 
travel of theſe worthy men, he eaſily obtained what 
he would of the Acheans. Fifteen talents they gave 
him out of hand, with great ſtore of corn; and further 
decreed, that ſo long as he himſelf in perſon followed 
the wars in Peloponneſus, he ſhould receive ten ta- 
lents a month. Being thus enabled, he began to 
provide ſhipping, that ſo he might invade the Eto- 
lians, Eleans, and Lacedemonians, that were mari- 
time people, at his pleaſure, and hinder their excur- 
ſions by lea. 

It vexed Apelles beyond meaſure to ſee things 
go forward ſo well without his help, even by the 
miniſtry of thoſe whom he moſt hated. Wherefore 
he entered into conſpiracy with Leontius and Mega- 
leas, binding himſelf and them by oath, to croſs and 
bring to nought, as well as they were able, all that 
the king ſhould take in hand. By ſo doing, they 
thought to bring it to paſs, that very want of abilit 
to do any thing without them, ſhould make him 
ſpeak them fair, and be glad to ſubmit himſelf to 
their directions. The king, it is like, had ſtood in 
ſome awe of them whilſt he was a child ; and there- 
fore theſe wiſe men perſwaded themſelves, that, by 
looking big upon him, and imputing unto him all 
that fell out ill, through their own miſgovernment 
of his affairs, they might rule him as a child ſtil]. 
Apelles would needs go to Chalcis, there to take 
order for the proviſions which were to come that 


way out of Macedon : the other two ſtaid behind 


y ters the bay of Ambracia, which divided the Ei 


made countenance as if he would have bent 
forces againſt the Eleans; to whole aid therefore the 
Etolians ſent men, little fearing that the miſchief 
would have fallen, as ſoon after it did, upon them. 
ſelves. But againſt the Eleans, and thoſe that came 
to help them Philip thought it enough to leave the 
Acheans; with ſome part of his and their merceng. 


Fiis fleet and army being in a readineſs, 3 
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ries. He himſelf, with the body of his arm 


ting to ſea, landed in the iſle of Enkele jane 
the Etolians, dwelling over- againſt it, uſed to fur. 
niſh themſelves of ſhipping, when they went to rove 
abroad. There he beſieged the town of Palæa, that 
had been very ſerviceable to the enemy againſt him. 
and his confederates; and might be very uſeful to 
him, if he could get it. Whilſt he lay before this 
town, there came unto him fifteen ſhips of war from 
Scerdilaidas, and many good ſoldiers from the Epi- 
rots, Acarnanians, and Meſſenians. But the town was 
obſtinate, and would not be terrified with number, 
It was naturally fenced on all parts, fave one, on 

which ſide Philip carried a mine to the wall, where. 

with he overthrew two hundred foot thereof. Ley- 

tius, captain of the targuetiers, was appointed by the 
king to make the aſſault. But he, remembering 

his covenant with Apelles, did both wilfully forbear 

to do his beſt, and cauſed others to do the like, 80 

the Macedonians were put to foil, and many lain; 

not of the worſt ſoldiers, but ſuch as had | 
over the breach, and would have carried the town, 

if the treaſon of their captain, and ſome by him cor- 
rupted, had not hindered the victory. The king 
was angry with this, but there was no remedy; 
and therefore he thought upon breaking up the ſiege, 
For it was eaſier to the townſmen to make up the 
gap in their wall, than for him to make it wider, 
Whulſt he ſtood thus perplexed, and uncertain what 
courſe to take, the Meſſenians and Acarnanians lay 
hard upon him, each of them deſirous to draw him 
into their own country. The Meſſenians alledged, 
that Jycurgus was buſy in waſting their country, 
upon whom the king might come unawares in one 
day; the Eteſian winds, which then blew, ſerving 
fitly for his navigation. Hereto alſo Leontius per- 
ſwaded, who conſidered that thoſe winds, as they 
would eaſily carry him thither, ſo would they den 
him there perforce (blowing all the dog-days) and 
make him ſpend the ſummer to ſmall or no purpoſe, 
But Aratus gave better counſel, and prevailed. He 
ſhewed how unfitting it were to let the Erolians over- 
run all Theſſaly again, and ſome part of Macedon, 
whilſt the king withdrew his army far off to ſeek 
ſmall adventures. Rather, he ſaid, that the time 
now ſerved well to carry the war into Etolia, finc: 
the pretor was gone thence abroad on roving, wid 
the one half of their ſtrength. As for Lycurgu 
he was not ſtrong enough to do much harm in Fel- 
ponneſus; and it might ſuffice, if the Acheans we 
appointed to make head againſt him. According t 
this advice, the king ſets fail for Ætolia, and ei- 


lians from Acarnania. The Acarnanians were gal 
to fee him on their borders, and joined with him 
as many of them as could bear arms, to help" 
taking vengeance upon their bad neighbours, Ie 
marched up into the in- land country, and, taking 
ſome places by the way, which he filled with g# 
riſons to aſſure his retreat, he paſſed on to Thr 
mum, which was the receptacle of the Eroſion 
and ſureſt place of defence in all extremities. Tit 
country round about was a great faſtneſs, enviroi 
ed with rocky mountains of very narrow, fie} 


and 


and difficult aſcent. There did the Erolians uſe to 
hold all their chief meetings, their fairs, their elec- 
tion of magiſtrates, and their ſolemn games. There 
alſo they uſed to beſtow the moſt precious of their 
goods, as in a place of greateſt ſecurity. This opi- 
nion of the natural ſtrength, had made them care- 
leſs in looking unto it. When Philip therefore had 
overcome the bad way, there was nothing elſe to do 
than to take ſpoil, whereof he found ſuch plenty, 
that he thought the pains of his journey well re- 
compenſed. So he loaded his army, and, conſu- 
ming all that could not be carried away, forgot not 
to raze a goodly temple, the chief of all belonging 
unto the Etolians, in remembrance of the like their 
courteſy ſhewed upon the temples of Dium and Do- 
gona. This burning of the temple might (queſtion- 
leſs) more for the king's honour, have been for- 
born. But perhaps he thought, as Monſieur du 
Courges, the French captain, told the Spaniards in 
Florida, That they which had no faith, needed no 
church. At his return from Thermum, the Etolians 
laid for him, which that they would do, he be- 
lieved before; and therefore was not taken unawares. 
Three thouſand of them there were, that, lying in 
ambuſh, fell upon his ſkirts; but he had laid a 
counter-ambuſh for them of his //lyrians, who, ſtay- 
ing behind the reſt, did ſet upon the backs of the 
Etolians, whillt they were buſily charging in the rear 
the army that went before. So, with ſlaughter of 
the enemy, he returned the ſame way that he came; 
and, burning down thoſe places that he had taken 
before, as alſo waſting the country round. about 
him, he ſafely carried all that he had gotten aboard 
his fleet. Once the Etolians made countenance of 
fight, iſſuing out of Stratus in great bravery. But 
they were beaten home faſter than they came, and 
followed to their very gates. 

The joy of this victorious expedition being every 
way compleat, and not deformed (as commonly 
happens) by any ſiniſter accident, it pleaſed the 
king to make a great feaſt unto all his friends and 
captains. Thither were invited among the reſt 
Leontius, with his fellow Megaleas. They came, 
becauſe they could not chuſe; but their heavy looks 
argued what little pleaſure they took in the king's 
proſperity. It grieved them to think, that the 


thould be able to give no better account unto Apelles, 
of their hindering the king's buſineſs, ſince Apelles 
himſelf, as will be ſnewed anon, had played his 
own part with a moſt miſchievous dexterity. The 
ſorrow and indignation, which they could ill diſſem- 
ble in their faces, broke out after ſupper, when they 
had warmed themſelves with drink, into open riot. 
Finding Hratus on the way home to his tent, they 
fell to reviling him, throwing ſtones at him, ſo that 
they cauſed a great uproar; many running in (as 
happens in ſuch caſes) to take part with the one or 
the other. The king, ſending to enquire of the 


matter, was truly informed of all that had paſſed : 


which made him ſend for Leontius and his fellows. 
But Leontins was gotten out of the way; Magaleas, 
and another with him, came. The king began to rate 
them for their diſorder ; and they to give him fro- 
ward anſwers; inſomuch as they ſaid at length, that 
they would never give over till they had rewarded 
Aratus with a miſchief as he deſerved. Hereupon 
che king committed them to ward. Leontius, hear- 
ing of this, comes boldly to the king, with his tar- 
Settiers at his heels, and with a proud grace de- 
manded, who it was that had dared to lay hands 
upon Megaleas, yea, and to caſt him into priſon ? 
Why, ſald the King, it was even I. This reſolute 
anſwer, which Leontius had not expected, made 
him depare both fad and angry; ſeeing himſelf out- 
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frowned, and not knowing how to remedy the mat- 
ter. Shortly after Megaleas was called forth to his 
anſwer, and was charged by Aratus with many 
great crimes. Among which were, the hinderance 
of the king's victory at Pales, and the compact 
made with Apelles; matters no leſs touching 
Leontius, that ſtood by as a looker on, than 
Megaleas that was accuſed. In concluſion, the 
preſumptions againſt him were ſo ſtrong, and 
his anſwers thereto ſo weak, that he, and Cri- 
non, one of his fellows, were condemned in twenty 
talents: Crinon being remanded back to priſon, and 
Leontius becoming bail for Megaleas. This was 
done upon the way homeward, as the king was re- 
turning to Corinth. 

Philip diſpatched well a great deal of buſineſs this 
year: for as ſoon as he was at Corinth, he took in 
hand an expedition againſt the Lacedemonians. Theſe, 
and the Eleans, had done what harm they could 
in Peloponneſus whilſt the king was abſent. The 
Acheans had oppoſed them as well as they could, 
with ill ſucceſs ; yet ſo, as they hindered them from 
doing ſuch harm as elſe they would have done. But 
when Philip came, he over-run the country about 
Lacedemon, and was in a manner at the gates of 
Sparta, ere men could well believe that he was re- 
turned out of Ætolia. He took not in this expe- 
dition any cities, but made great waſte in the fields; 
and having beaten the enemy in ſome ſkirmiſhes, 
carried back with him to Corinth a rich booty of 
cattel, ſlaves, and other country-ſpoil. At Corinth 
he found attending him ambaſſadors from the Rho- 
dians and Chians, that requeſted him to ſet Greece 
at quiet, by granting peace unto the Atolians. They 
had gracious audience, and he willed them - to deal 
firſt with the Etolians, who, if they would make 
the ſame requeſt, ſhould not find him unreaſonable. 
The Etolians had ſped ill that year; neither ſaw 
they any likely hopes for the years following. The 
army, that they had ſent forth to waſte The/aly and 
Macedon, found ſuch oppoſition on the way, that, 
not daring to proceed, it returned home without 
bringing any thing to effect, In the mean ſeaſon, 
they had been grievouſly affſicted, as before is ſhew- 
ed, by Philip, in the center of their own country. 


y All Greece and Macedon was up in arms againſt them, 


and their weak allies the Eleans and Lac:demonians. 
Neither was it certain how long the on2 or other of 
theſe their Peloponneſian friends ſhould be able to 
hold out; ſince they were not ſtrong enough to keep 
the field, but had already ſuffered thoſe miſeries of 
war, which, by a little continuance, would make 
them glad each to ſeek their own peace, without re- 
gard of their confederates. Wherefore the Etolians 
readily entertained this negotiation of peace ; and, 
taking truce for thirty days with the king, dealt with 
him by interceſſion of the ſame ambaſſadors, to en- 
treat his preſence at a diet of their nation, that ſhould 
be held at Rhium ; whither, if he would vouchſafe 
to come, they promiſed that he ſhould find them 
conformable to any good reaſon. | 
Whilſt theſe things were in hand, Leontius and Me- 
aleas thought to have terrified the king, by raiſing 
edition againſt him in the army. But this device 
ſorted to no good effect. The ſoldiers were eaſily 
and quickly incenſed againſt many of the king's 
friends, who were ſaid to be the cauſe why they were 
not rewarded with ſo much of the booty, as they 
thought to belong of right unto them. But their an- 
ger ſpent it ſelf in a noiſe, and breaking open of doors, 
without further harm done. This was enough to in- 
form the king (who eaſily pacified his men with gen- 
tle words) that ſome about him were very falſe, - Yea, 
the ſoldiers themſelves, repenting of their inſolence, 
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deſired to have the authors of the tumult ſought out, 

and puniſhed- according to their deſerts. The king 
made ſhew, as if he had not cared to make ſuch 
inquiſition. But Leontius and Magaleas were a- 
fraid, leſt the matter would ſoon come out of it 
ſelf, to their extreme danger. Wherefore the 

ſent unto Apelles, the head and architect of their 
treaſon; requeſting him ſpeedily to repair to Co- 
rinth, where he might ſtand between them and the 
king's diſpleaſure. Apelles had not all this while 
been wanting to the buſineſs, undertaken- by him 
and his treacherous companions. He had taken 
upon him, as a man that had the king's heart in 
his own hand : and thereby was he grown into 
ſuch credit, that all the king's officers in Macedon 
and Theſſaly addreſſed themſelves unto him; and re- 
ceived from him their diſpatch in every buſineſs. 
Likewiſe the Greeks, in all their flattering decrees, 
took occalion to magnify the virtue of Apelles ; 
making flight mention (only for faſhion ſake) of 
the King : who ſeemed no better than the mini- 
ſter and executioner of Apelles's will and plea- 
ſure. Such was the arrogancy of this great man, 
in ſetting himſelf out unto the people: but in ma- 
naging the king's affairs, he made it his eſpecial 
care, that money, and all things needful for the 
publick ſervice, ſhould be wanting, Yea, he en- 
forced the king, for very need, to fell his own 
plate, and houſhold veſſels: thinking to reſolve 
theſe, and all other difficulties, by only ſaying, Sir, 
be ruled wholly by me, and all ſhall be as you would 
wiſh. Hereto if the king would give aſſent, then 
had this politician obtained his heart's deſire. Now 
taking his journey from Chalcis in the iſle of Eu- 
bea, to the city of Corinth, where Philip then lay: 
he was fetch'd in with great pomp and royalty, by 
a great number of the captains and ſoldiers; which 
Leontius and Megaleas drew forth to meet him on 
the way. So entering the city with a goodly train, 
he went directly to the court, and towards the 
king's chamber. But Philip was well aware of his 
pride, and had vehement ſuſpicion of his falſnood. 
Wherefore one was ſent to tell him, that he ſhould 
wait a while, or come another time; for the king 
was not now at leiſure to be ſpoken with. It was 
a pretty thing, that ſuch a check as this made all 
his attendants forſake him, as a man in diſgrace ; 
in ſuch ſort, that going thence to his lodging, he 
had none to follow him, fave his own pages. Aft- 
ter this, the king vouchſafed him now and then 


| ſome ſlender graces : but in conſultations, or other 


matters of privacy, he uſed him not at all. This 
taught Megaleas to look unto himſelf, and run a- 
way betimes. Hereupon the king ſent forth Tau- 
rion, his lieutenant of Peloponneſus, with all the tar- 
gettiers, as it were to do ſome piece of ſervice ; 
but indeed of purpoſe to apprehend Leontius in the 
abſence of his followers. Leontius, being taken, 
diſpatched away a meſſenger preſently to his tar- 
gettiers, to ſignify what was befallen him: and 
they forthwith ſent unto the king in his behalf. 
They made requeſt, That if any other thing were 


objected againſt him, he might not be called forth 


to trial before their return: as for the debt of Me- 
galeas, if that were all the matter, they ſaid, that 
they were ready to make a purſe for his diſcharge, 
This affection of the ſoldiers made Philip more 
haſty than elſe he would have been, to take away 
the traitors life. Neither was it long, ere letters 
of Mepaleas were intercepted, which he wrote un- 
to the Etolians; vilifying the king with - oppro- 
brious words; and bidding them not to hearken at- 
ter peace, but to hold out a while, for that Philip 
was even ready to fink under the burden of his 
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own poverty. By this the king underſtood: more 


perfectly the falſhood, not only of Megaleas,' but 


of Apelles ; whoſe cunning head had laboured all 
this while to keep him ſo poor. Wherefore he ſent 
one to purſue Megaleas, that was fled to Thebes, As 
for Apelles, he committed both him, his ſon, and 
another that was inward with him, to- priſon, 
wherein all of them ſhortly ended their lives. Me. 
aleas alſo, neither daring to ſtand to trial, nor 
— whither to fly, was weary of his own life, 
and flew himſelf about the ſame time. | 
The Etolians, as they had begun this war upon 
hope of accompliſhing what they liſted in the non- 
age of Philip: ſo finding that the vigour of this 
young prince, tempered with the, cold advice of 
Aratus, wrought very effectually towards their over. 
throw; they grew very deſirous to make an end of 
it. Nevertheleſs, being a turbulent nation, and rea. 
dy to lay hold upon all advantages: when they 
heard what was happened in the court, the death 
of Apelles, Leontius, and Megaleas, together with 
{ome indignation thereupon conceived by ſome of the 
king's targettiers ; they began to hope a-new, that 
theſe troubles would be long laſting, and thereup- 


on brake the day appointed for the meeting at KRb;. 


um. Of this was Philip nothing ſorry. For being 
in good hope throughly to tame this unquiet nati- 
on : he thought it much to concern his own ho- 
nour, that all the blame of the beginning, and con- 
tinuing the war, ſhould reſt upon themſelves. 
Wherefore he willed his confederates, to lay aſide 
all thought of peace, and to prepare for war a- 
gainſt the year following ; wherein he hoped to 
bring it to an end. Then gratified he his Macedo- 


nian ſoldiers, by yielding to let them winter in 


their own country. In his returning homeward, he 
called into judgment one Ptolemy, a companion 
with Apelles and Leontius in their treaſons: who 
was theretore condemned by the Macedonians, and 
ſuffered death. Theſe were the ſame Macedonians, 


that lately could not endure to hear of Leontiuss 


impriſonment : yet now they think the man wor- 
thy to die, that was but his adherent. So vain is 
the confidence, on which rebels uſe to build, in 
their favour with the multitude, 

During his abode in Macedon, Philip won ſome 
bordering towns; from which the Dardanians, 
Etolians, and other his ill neighbours, were accul- 
tomed to make roads into his kingdom, When 
he had thus provided for ſafety of his own; the 
Etolians might well know what they were to ex- 
pect. But there came again ambaſſadors from the 
Rhodians and Chians, with others from Ptolemy 
king of Egypt, and from the city of Byzantium, 
re-continuing the former ſollicitation about the 
peace. This faſhion had been taken up in matters 
of Greece, ever ſince the kings that reigned after 
Alexander had taken upon them to ſet the whole 
country at liberty : no ſooner was any province 
or city in danger to be oppreſſed, and ſubdued by 
force of war, but preſently there were found in- 
terceſſors, who pitying the effuſion of Greebil 
blood, would importune the ſtronger to relinquiſh 
his advantage. By doing ſuch friendly offices in 
time of need, the princes and ſtates. abroad ſought 
to bind unto them thoſe people, that were, howloe- 
yer weak in numbers, yet very good ſoldiers.” But 
hereby it came to paſs, that the more froward fort, 
eſpecially the Etolians, whoſe whole nation was 
addicted to falſhood and robbery, durſt enter bold- 
ly into quarrels with all their neighbours: being 


well aſſured, that if they had the worſt, the love of 


Greece would be ſufficient to redeem their quiet. 


They had, ſince the late treaty of peace, o 
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harm they could in Peloponne/ſus : but being 
"Ys by the Acheans, and Cer fear to be 
more ſoundly beaten, at home, they deſired now, 
more earneſtly than before, to make an end of the 
war as ſoon as they might. Phil;p. made ſuch an- 
ſwer to the ambaſſadors as he had done the for- 
mer year; that he gave not occaſion to the begin- 
ning of this war, nor was at the preſent either a- 
fraid to continue it, or unwilling to end it: but 
that the Etolians, if they had a defire to live in reſt, 
muſt firſt be dealt withal, to ſignify plainly their 
determination, whereto himſelf would return ſuch 
anſwer as he ſhould think fit. e 
Philip had at this time no great liking unto the 
peace, being a young prince, and in hope to in- 
creaſe the honour which he daily got by the war. 
But it happened in the midſt of this negotiation, 
that he was advertiſed by letters out of Macedon, 
what a notable victory Hannibal had obtained a- 
gainſt the Romans in the battel of Thraſymene. Theſe 
ſetters he communicated unto Demetrius Pharius : 
who greatly encouraged him to take part with 
Hannibal; and not to fit ſtill, as an idle beholder 
of the Italian war. Hereby he grew more incli- 
nable than before unto peace with the Ezoltans : 
which was concluded ſhortly in a meeting at Nau- 
paftus, There did Agelaus, an Etolian, make a 
great oration : telling how happy it was for the 
Greeks, that they might at their own pleaſure diſ- 
pute about finiſhing war between themſelves, 
without being moleſted by the Barbarians, For 
when once either the Romans, or Carthaginians, 
had ſubdued one the other; it was not to be doubt- 
ed, that they would forthwith look eaſtward, and 
ſeek by all means to ſet footing in Greece. For this 
cauſe he ſaid it was good, that their country ſhould 
be at peace within it ſelf: and that Philip, if he 
were deſirous of war, ſhould lay hold on the op- 
portunity, now fitly ſerving, to enlarge his domini- 
nion, by winning ſomewhat in Tay. Such ad- 
vice could the Etolians then give, when they ſtood 
in fear of danger threatning them at hand : but being 
ſoon after weary of reſt, as being accuſtomed to en- 
rich themſelves by pillage, they were ſo far from ob- 
ſerving and following their own- good counſel, 
that they invited the Romans into Greece; whereby 
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they brought themſelves and the whole country (but 
themſelves before any other part of the ney) un- 
der ſervitude of ſtrangers, The condition of this 

was ſimple, that every one ſhould keep 
what they held at the preſent, without making re- 
ſtitution, or any amends for damages paſt. 


SEC . III. 


Philip, at the perſwaſion of Demetrius Pharlus; e- 
ters into league with Hannibal; againſt the Ro- 
mans. The tenor of the league between Hanni- 

bal and Philip. 


HIS being agreed upon: the Greeks betook 
3 themſelves to quiet courſes of life; and Phi- 
lip, to prepare for the buſineſs of Italy, about which 
he conſulted with Demetrius Pharius. And thus 
paſſed the time away, till the great battel of Can- 
næ : after which he joined in league with Hanni- 
bal, as hath been ſhewn before. Demetrius Pha- 
rius bore great malice unto the Romans; and knew 
no other way to be avenged upon them, or to re- 
cover his own loſt kingdom, than by procuring 
the Macedonian, that was in a manner wholly gui- 
ded by his counſel, to take part with their enemies, 
It had otherwiſe been far more expedient for Phi- 
lip, to have ſupported the weaker of theſe two 
great cities againſt the more mighty. For by ſo 
doing, he ſhould perhaps have brought them to 
peace upon ſome equal terms ; and thereby, as did 
Hiero, a far weaker prince, have both ſecured his 
own eſtate, and cauſed each of them to be de- 
ſirous of chief place in his friendſhip. The iſſue of 
the counſel which he followed, will appear ſoon 
after this. His firſt quarrel with the Romans; the 
trouble which they and the Etolians did put him 
to in Greece; and the peace which they made with 
him for a time, upon conditions that might eaſily 
be broken : have been related in another place, 
as belonging unto the ſecond Panic war, Where- 
fore I will only here ſet down the tenor of the 
league between him and Carthage. which may 
ſeem not unworthy to be read, if only in regard of 
the form it ſelf then uſed ; though it had been 
over-long to have been inſerted into a more buſy 
piece. | 


The OATH and COVENANTS, 
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Between HANNIBAL, General of the Carthaginzans, and XENO- 
PHANES, Ambaſſador of PAILIP, king of Macedon. 


HIS is the league ratified by oath, which 
HANNIBA IL, the general, and with bim 
Maco, MyRCAL, and BARMOCAL, as 
alſo the ſenators of Carthage that are preſent, and 
all the Carthaginians that are in his army, have 
made with X E NOPHANES, the ſon of CL x o- 
MACHVUs, Athenian, whom king PHIL Ip, the 
for of DEMETRIUS, hath ſent unto us, for 
| bimſelf, and the Macedonians, and his aſſociates : 
before Jupiter and Juno, and Apollo: before * the 
god of the Carthaginians, Hercules, and Iolaus : 
before Mars, Triton, Neptune : before the gods 
accompanying arms, the lun, the moon, and the 
arth; before rivers, aud meadows, and waters; 
before all the gods that have power over Carthage ; 


2 Dæmon. 


before all the gods that rule over Macedon, and the 
reſt of Greece; before all the gods that are preſi- 
dents of war, and preſent at the making of this 
league. HaNnNIBAL the general hath ſaid, and 
all the ſenators that are with him, and all the Car- 
thaginians in his army. Be it agreed between you 
and us. That this oath ſtand for friendſhip and 
loving affection, That we become friends, familiar, 
and brethren, upon covenant, That the ſafety of the 
lords, the —— and of HANNIBAL, 
the general, and thoſe that are with him, and of the 
rulers and provinces of the Carthaginians, uſing the 
ſame laws, and of the Uticans, and as many cities 
and nations as obey the Carthaginians, and of the 


ſoldiers and aſſociates, and of all towns and nations 


- with 
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with which we hold friendfvip in Italy, Gaul, and 
Liguria, and with whom We ſhall hold friendſhip, 
or make alliance hereafter in this region, be preſerved 
by king PH 111P, aud the Macedonians, and ſuch. 
of the Greeks as are their aſſociates. In like manner 
ſhall king PIII, and the Macedonians, and 
other the Greeks his aſſociates, be ſaved and preſerved 
by the Carthaginian armies, and by the Uticans, 
and by all cities and nations that obey the Cartha- 
ginians, and by their aſſociates and ſoldiers, and by 
all cities in Italy, Gaul, and Liguria. that are of 
our alliance, or ſhall hereafter join with us in Italy. 
Fe ſhall not take counſel one againſt the other, nor 
deal fraudulently one with the other. With all readi- 
neſs and good-will, without deceit or ſubtilty, we 
ſhall be enemies unto the enemies of the Carthaginians, 
excepting thoſe kings, towns, and havens, with which 
we bare already league and friendſhip. We alſo 
ſhall be enemies to the enemies of king PHILIP, ex- 
cepting thoſe kings, cities, and nations, with which 
we have already league and friendſhip. The war that 
ave have with the Romans, have ye alſo with them, 
until the gods ſhall give us a new and happy end. Te 
ſhall aid us with thoſe things whereof we have need, 
and ſhall do according to the covenants between us. 
But if the gods ſhall not give unto you and us their 
help in this war againſt the Romans and their aſſo- 
ciates; then if the Romans offer friendſhip, we ſhall 
make friendſhip in ſuch wiſe, that ye ſhall be par- 
takers of the ſame friendſhip, with condition, that 
they ſhall not have power to make war upon you : 
neither ſhall the Romans be lords over the Corcy- 
reans, nor over thiſe of Apollonia, nor Dyrrachium, 
nor over Pharus, nor Dimalle, nor the Parthini, 
nor Atintania. They fhall alſo render unto DEM E- 
TRIUS PHARIUS all thoſe that belong unto him, 
as many as are within the Romans dominions. But 
if the Romans (after ſuch peace made) ſhall make 
war upon ye or us, we will ſuccour one another in 
that war, as either ſhall have need. The ſame ſhall 
be obſerved in war made by any other, excepting thoſe 
kings, cities, and ſtates, with whom we hold already 
league and friendſhip. To this league if we or ye 
ſhall think fit to add or detratt, ſuch addition or de- 
traction ſhall be made by our common conſent. 


SET, I. 


Few Philip yielded to his natural vices, being there- 
in ſoothed by Demetrius Pharius. His deſire to ty- 
rannize upon the free ſtates his aſſociates : With 
the troubles into which he thereby fell, whilſt he 
bore a part in the ſecond Punic War. He poiſoneth 
Aratus ; and grows hateful to the Acheans. 


Itherto Philip had carried himſelf as a virtuous 

1 prince. And though with more commenda- 
tion of his wiſdom, he might have offered his 
friendſhip to the Romans, that were like to be op- 
prod, than to the Cartbaginians, who had the 
tter hand; yet this his medling in the Punic war, 
proceeded from a royal greatneſs of mind, with a 
deſire to ſecure and increaſe his own eſtate z adding 
therewithal reputation to his country. But in this 
buſineſs he was guided (as hath been ſaid) by De- 
metrius Pharius; who, looking throughly into his 
nature, did accommodate himſelf to his deſires, 
and thereby ſhortly governed him, as he liſted. 
For the virtues of Philip were not indeed ſuch as 
they ſeemed, He was luſtful, bloody, and tyran- 
nical ; deſirous of power to do-what he liſted, and 
not otherwiſe lifting to do what he ought, than ſo 
far forth, as by making a fair ſhew, he might breed 
in men ſuch a good opinion of him, as ſhould help 
to ſerve his turn in all that he took in hand. Be- 
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fore he ſhould buſy himſelf in 7aly, he though ht ! 
requiſite in igood policy, to bring the Greeks, bs 
were his aſſociates, under a more abſolute form of 
ſubjection. Hereunto Apelles had adviſed him be. 
fore, and he had liked reaſonably well of the i 
But Apelles was a boiſterous counſellor, and © 
that, referring all to his own glory, thought himſelf 
deeply wronged, if he might not wholly have his 
own way, but were driven to await the king's 
portunity at better times. Demetrius Pharius could 
well be contented to obſerve the king's humours 
and guided, like a coachman, with the reins in his 
hand, thoſe affections which himſelf did only ſeem 
to follow, Therefore he grew daily more and more 
in credit; ſo as, without any manner of contention, 
he ſupplanted Aratus, which the violence of Apelles 
could never do. 67 
There aroſe about theſe times a very hot faction 
among the Meſſenia ns, between the nobility and 
commons; their vehement thoughts being rather di. 
verted (as happens often after a foreign war) unto 
domeſtick objects, than allayed and reduced unto a 
more quiet temper. In proceſs of no long time, 
the contention among them grew ſo violent, that 
Philip was entreated to compound the differences. 
He was glad of this, reſolving ſo to end the matter, 
that they ſhould not henceforth ſtrive any more 
about their government; for that he would aſſume 
it wholly to himſelf. At his coming thither, he 
found Aratus buſy among them to make all friends, 
after a better manner than agreed with his own ſecret 
purpoſe. Wherefore he conſulted not with this re- 


a * 


verend old man, but talked in private with ſuch of 
the Meſſenians as repaired unto him. He aſked the 
governors what they meant to ſtand thus diſputing, ] 
and whether they had not laws to bridle the inſo- 7 
lence of the unruly rabble. Contrariwiſe, in talk- ] 
ing with the heads of the popular faction, he faid it / 
was ſtrange that they, being ſo many, would ſuffer 

themſelves to be oppreſſed by a few; as if they had þ 
not hands to defend themſelves from tyrants. Thus, p 
whilſt each of them preſumed on the king's al- 5 
ſiſtance, they thought it beſt to go roundly to work, a 
ere he were gone that ſhould countenance their dv- E 
ings. The governors therefore would have appre- lo 
hended ſome ſeditious orators, that were, they ſaid, ha 
the ſtirrers up of the multitude unto ſedition. Upon no 
this occaſion the people took arms ; and, running un 
upon the nobility and magiſtrates, killed of them an 
in a rage almoſt two hundred. Philip thought, i of 
ſeems, that it would be eaſy to worry the ſheep, to 
when the dogs, their guardians, were ſlain, But the 
his falſhood and double dealing was immediately of 


found out. Neither did the younger Aratus forbear {ta 
to tell him of it in publick, with very bitter aud ner 


diſgraceful words, The king was angry at this; pal, 
but having already done more than was commends- han 
ble, or excuſable; and yet further intending to take M. 
other things in hand, wherein he ſhould need the help whe 
and countenance of his beſt friends, he was content but 
to ſmother his diſpleaſure, and make as fair wear they 
as he could. He led old Aratus aſide by the hand, 1 
and went up into the caſtle of Ithome, that was OV have 
Meſſene. There he pretend to do facrifice, and fac» Wi Ia n 
fice he did. But it was his purpoſe to keep the pl i t a 
to his own uſe ; for that it was of notable fl made 
and would ſerve to command the further pa — [ 
of Peloponueſus, as the citadel of Corinth, which lbert 


he had already, commanded the entrance into OW 
country, Whilſt he was therefore facrificing, and 
had the entrails of the beaſt delivered into his 

as was the manner, he ſhewed them to Aratus, and 
gently aſked him, whether the tokens that he 1 
therein did ſignify, that being now in Poſſeſio i 
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is place, he ſhould quietly go out of it; or rather 
hk to himſelf. He thought, perhaps, that the 


od man would have ſoothed him a little, were it 
only for defire to make amends for the angry words 
newly ſpoken by his ſon. But as Aratus ſtood 
doubtful what to anſwer, Demetrius Pharius gave 
this verdict: If thou be a ſoothſayer, thou may . 


he 4 king, thou muſs not neglect the opportunity, but 
hold the ox by both his horns: Thus he ſpake, re- 
ſembling Ithome and Acrocorinthus, unto the two 
horns of Peloponneſus. Yet would Philip needs 
hear the opinion of Aratus, who told him plainly, 
that it were well done to keep the place, if it might 
be kept without breach of his faith with the Meß- 
„iant: but if, by ſeizing upon Ithome, he muſt loſe 
all the other caſtles that he held, and eſpecially the 
ſtrongeſt caſtle of all, which was left unto him by 
Antigonus, which was his credit, then were it far 
better to depart with his ſoldiers, and keep men in 
duty, as he had done hitherto, by their own good- 
wills, than by fortifying any ſtrong places againſt 
them, to make them of his friends become his ene- 
mies. | 

To this good advice Philip yielded at the preſent ; 
but not without ſome diſlike, thenceforth growing 
between him and the Arati, whom he thought more 
froward than beſeemed them, in contradicting his 
will, Neither was the old man- deſirous at all; to 
deal any longer 1n the king's affairs, or be inward 
with him: for as he plainly difcovered his tyrannous 
purpoſes ; ſo likewiſe he perceived, that in reſorting 
to his houſe, he had been diſhoneſt with his ſon's 
wife, He therefore ſtaid at home, where, at good 
leiſure, he might repent, that in deſpight of Cleo- 
menes, his own countryman, and a temperate 
prince, he had brought the Macedonians into Pelo- 
ponneſus. | 

Philip made a voyage out of Peloponneſus into 
Epirus, wherein Aratus refuſed to bear him com- 
pany. In this journey he found by experience what 
Aratus had lately told him, that diſhoneſt counſels 
are not ſo profitable in deed, as in appearance, 
The Epirots were his followers and dependants, and 
lo they purpoſed to continue : but he would needs 
have them ſo to remain, whether they purpoſed it or 
not, Wherefore, to make them the more obnoxious 
unto his will, he ſeized upon their town of Oricam, 
and laid ſiege to Apollonia, having no good colour 
of theſe doings, but thinking himſelf ſtrong enough 
to do what he liſted, and not ſeeing whence they 
ſhould procure friends to help them. Thus, inſtead 
of ſettling the country, as his intended voyage into 
{taly required, he kindled a fire in it which he could 
never quench, until it had laid hold on his own 
palace. Whilſt he was thus labouring to bind the 
hands that ſhould have fought for him in Tah), 
M. Valerius, the Reman, came into thoſe parts; 
who not only maintained the Epirots againſt him, 
but procured the * Erolians to break the peace which 
they had lately made with him. 

Thus began that war, the occurrents whereof we 
have related before, in place whereto it belonged. 
In managing whereof, though Philip did the offices 
of a good captain; yet, when leiſure ſerved, he 
made it apparent that he was a vicious king. He 
had not quite left his former deſire, of oppreſfing the 
liberty of the Meſſenians, but made another journey 
no their country, with hope to deceive them, as 

ore. They underſtood him better now than be- 
fore, and therefore were not haſty to truſt him too 
lar, When he ſaw that his cunning would not ſerve, 
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90 thy ways, and ME this good advantage; if thou 


goodneſs, Among 
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he went by force; and calling them his enemies, 
invaded them with open war. But in that war he 
could do little good; perhaps; becauſe none of his 
confederates were deſirous to help him in ſuch an 
enterpriſe, In this attempt upon Meſſene, he loſt 
Demetrius Pharius, that was his counſellor and 
flatterer, not his perverter ; as appears by his grow- 
ing daily more nought in following times, The 
worſe that he ſped, the more angry he vexed againft 
thoſe that ſeemed not to fayour his injurious doings. 
Wherefore, by the miniſtry of Taurion, his lieute- 
nant, he poiſoned old Aratus; and ſhortly after 
that, he poiſoned alſo the younger Aratus; hoping 
that theſe things would never have been known, be- 
cauſe they were done ſecretly, and the poiſons them- 
ſelves were more ſure, than manifeſt in operation. 
The Sicyonians, and all the people of Achaia, de- 
creed unto Aratus more than human honours; as ſa- 
crifices, hymns, and proceſſions, to be celebrated 
every year twice, with a prieſt ordained unto him 
for that purpoſe ; as was accuſtom'd unto the heroes, 
or men, whom they thought to be tranſlated into 
the number of the gods, Hereunto they are faid 
to have been encouraged by an oracle of Apollo 
which is like enough to have been true, fince the 
help of the devil is never failing to the increaſe of 
idolatry. 

The loving memory of Aratus, their patron and 
ſingular benefactor, could not but work in the Ache- 
ans marvellous diſlike of that wicked king, which 
had made him thus away. He ſhall therefore hear 
of this hereafter, when they better dare to take 
counſel for themſelves. At the preſent, the murder 
was not generally known or believed; neither were 
they in caſe to fubſiſt, without his help that had 
committed it. The Erolians were a moſt outragious 
people, great darers, and ſhameleſs robbers. With 
theſe the Romans had made a league, whereof the 
conditions were ſoon divulged, eſpecially that main 
point, concerning the diviſion of the purchaſe which 
they ſhould make; namely, that the £zolians ſhould 
have the country and towns, but the Romans the 
ſpoil, and carry away the people to {ell for ſlaves. 
The Acheans, who, in times of greater quiet, could 
not endure to make ftreight alliance with the Ero- 
lians, as knowing their uncivil diſpoſition, were 
much more averſe from them, when they perceived 
how they had called in the Barbarians (for ſuch 
did the Greeks account all other nations, except their 
own) to make havock of the co The ſame 
conſideration moved alſo the Lacedemonians to ſtand 
off a-while, before they would declare themſelves 
for the Ezolians, whoſe friendſhip they had em- 
braced in the late war, The induftry therefore of 
Philip, and the great care which he ſeemed to take 
of the Acheans, his confederates, ſufficed to retain 
them; eſpecially at ſuch time as their own neceſſity 
was thereto concurrent, More particularly, he 
obliged unto himſelf the Dymeans, by an ineſtima- 
ble benefit, recovering their own after it had been 
taken by the Romans and Etolians, and redeem- 
ing their people whereſoever they might be found, 
that had been carried away captive, and ſold abroad 
for ſlaves. Thus might he have blotted out the 
memory. of offences paſs' d, if the malignity of his 
condition had not otherwhiles broken out, and given 
men to underſtand that it was the time, and not his 
virtue, which cauſed him to make ſuch a ſhew of 
other foul acts, whereof he 
was not aſhamed, he took Polycratia, the wife of 
the younger Aratus, and carried her into Macedon ; 
little regarding how this might ſerve to confirm in 
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told, hen the Romans make war upon lum the 
ſecond time: for of that which happened in this 
theit firſt invaſion, I hold it ſuperfluous to make re- 
| -Þ 0 . V. 

Of Philopœmen, general of the Acheans, and Ma- 


chanidas, grant of Lacedemon. 4 battel be- 
teen them, wherein Machanidas is ſlain. 


T happens often, that the deceaſe of one emi- 
nent man diſcovers the virtue of another. In 
the place of Aratus there ſtood up Philopemen, 
whoſe notable valour, and great {kill in arms, made 
the nation of the Acheans redoubtable among all the 
Greeks, and careleſs of ſuch protection, as in for- 
mer times they had needed againſt the violence of 
their neighbours. This is that Philopemen, who, 
being then a young man, and haying no command, 
did eſpecial ſervice to Antigonus at the battel of Sel- 
lafia, againſt Cleomenes. Thenceforward until now, 
he had ſpent the moſt part of his time in the iſle of 
Crete ; the inhabitants whereof being a valiant peo- 
lo, and ſeldom or never at peace between them- 
ves, he bettered among them his knowledge and 
practice in the art of war. At his return home, he 
had charge of the horſe, wherein he carried him- 
felf fo ſtrictly, travailing with all the cities of the 
confederacy, to have his followers well mounted and 
armed at all pieces; as alſo he ſo diligently trained 
them up in all exerciſe of ſervice, that he made the 
Acheans very ſtrong in that part of their forces. Be- 
ing afterwards choſen pretor, or general of the nation, 
he had no leſs care to reform their military diſci- 
pline throughout, whereby his country might be 
ſtrong enough to defend it ſelf, and not any longer 
(as in former times) need to depend upon the help 
of others. He perſwaded the Acheans to cut off 
their vain expence of bravery, in apparel, houſe- 
hold-ſtuf, and curious fare, and to beſtow that coſt 
upon their arms; wherein by how much they were 
the more gallant, by ſo much were they like to 
prove the better ſoldiers ; and ſuitable in behavi- 
our unto the pride of their furniture. They had 
ſerved hitherto with little light bucklers, and ſlender 
darts, to caſt afar off, that were uſeful in ſkirmiſh- 
ing at ſome diſtance, or for ſurpriſes, or ſudden and 
haſty expeditions z whereto Aratus had been moſt 
accuſtomed. But when they came to handy-ſtrokes, 
they were good for nothing; ſo as they were wholly 
driven to rely upon the courage of their mercenaries, 
Philopæmen altered this, cauſing them to arm them- 
ſelves more weightily ; to uſe a larger kind of ſhield, 
with good ſwords, and ſtrong pikes, fit for ſervice 
at hand. He taught them alſo to fight in cloſe or- 
der, and altered the form of their embatteling 3 
not making the files ſo deep as had been accuſtom- 
ed, but extending the front, that he might uſe the 
ſervice of many hands, — 

Eight months were ſpent of that year in which 
he firſt was pretor of the Acbeans, when Machani- 
das, the tyrant of Lacedemon, cauſed him to make 
trial how his ſoldiers had profited by his diſcipline. 
This Machanidas was the ſucceſſor unto Lycurgus, 
a man more violent than his fore-goer. He In in 
pay a ſtrong army of mercenaries ; and he = 
them not only to fight for Sparta, but to hold the 
city in obedience to himſelf perforce. Wherefore 
it behoved him not to take part with the Acbeans, 
that were favourers of liberty; but to ſtrengthen 
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che people their opinion, that he was guilty of che 
old man's death. But of ſuch. Kaul be ſhall be 


himſelf by friendſhip of the Erolians ; who, in mg. 


King alliances, took no further notice of vice or vir. 


tue, than as it had reference to their own profit. The 


pk alſo of Lacedemon, through their inveterate 
d unto the Argives, Acheans, and Macedonian; 
were in like fort (all, or moſt of them) inclinable "4 


the Etolian faction. Very unwiſely: for in ſeeking to 


take revenge upon thoſe that had lately hindered 
them from getting the lordſhip of Peloponneſus, they 
hindered themſelves thereby from recovering the 
maſtery of their own city. This affection of the 
Spartans, together with the regard of his own ſe. 
curity, and no ſmall hope of good that would fol. 
low, ſuffered not Machanidas to be idle ; but alwa 
made him ready to fall upon his neighbours backs, 
and take of theirs what he could, whilſt they were 
enforced, by greater neceſſity, to turn face ano. 
ther way. Thus had he often done, eſpecially in 
the abſence of Philip, whoſe ſudden coming into 
thoſe parts, or ſome other oppoſition made againſt 
him, had uſually made him fail of his attempts. At 
the preſent he was ſtronger in men than were the 
Acheans, and thought his own men better ſoldiers 
than were theirs, | 
Whilſt Philip therefore was buſied elſewhere, he 
entered the country of the Mantineans, being not 
without hope to do as Cleomenes had done before 
him; yea, and perhaps to get the * lordſhip of 
Peloponneſus, as having ſtronger friends, and weaker 
oppoſition, than Cleomenes had found. But Philo- 


pemen was ready to entertain him at Mantinea, 


where was fought between them a great battel. 


The tyrant had brought into the field upon carts a 


great many of engines, wherewith to beat upon the 
ſquadrons of his enemies, and put them into difor- 
der. To prevent this danger, Philopemen ſent 
forth his light armature a good way before him; ſo 
as Machanidas was fain to do the like. To ſecond 
theſe, from the one and the other fide came in con- 
tinual ſupply, till at length all the mercenaries both 
of the Acheans and of Machanidas were drawn up 
to the fight, being ſo far advanced each before their 
own Phalanx, that it could no otherwiſe be diſcerned 
which preſſed forward, or which recoiled, than by 
the riſing of the duſt, Thus were Machanidas's en- 
gines made unſerviceable, by the interpoſition of his 
own men; in ſuch manner, as the cannon is hinder- 
ed from doing execution in moſt of the battels ſought 
in theſe our times. The mercenaries of the tyrant 
prevailed at length, not only by their advantage of 
number, but (as > Polybias well obſerveth) by fur- 
mounting their g ram in degree of courage, 
wherein uſually the hired ſoldiers of tyrants exceed 
thoſe that are waged by free ſtates. For as it is 
true, that a free people are much more valiant than 
they which live oppreſſed by tyranny ; ſince the one, 
by doing their beſt in fight, have hope to acquire 
ſomewhat beneficial to themſelves ; whereas the other 
do fight (as it were) to aſſure their own ſervitude: 
lo the mercenaries of a tyrant, being made partakers 
with him in the fruits of his proſperity, have good 
cauſe to maintain his quarrel as their own ; whereas 
they that ſerve under a free ſtate, have no other mo- 
tive to do manfully, than their bare ſtipend, Fur- 
ther than this, when a free ſtate hath gotten the vic- 
tory, many companies (if not all) of foreign auxilia- 
ries are preſently caſt ; and therefore ſuch good fel- 
lows will not take much pains to bring the war to an 
end. But the victory of a tyrant, makes him ſtand 
in need of more helpers : becauſe that after it he 
doth wrong to more, as having more ſubjects: 
and therefore ſtands in fear of more, that ſhould 
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geek to take revenge upon him. The ſtipendaries 
therefore of the Acheans, being forced to give 
ground, were urged ſo violently in their retreat 
thoſe of Machanidas, that ſhortly they 
themſelves to flight 3 and could not be itay*d | 
any perſwaſions of Philopemen, but ran away quite 
beyond the battel of the Acheans. This diſaſter 
had been ſufficient to take from Philopemen the 
honour of the day 3 had he not wiſely obſerved the 
demeanor of Machanidas, and found in him that 
error which might reſtore the victory. The tyrant, 
with his mercenaries, gave chace unto thoſe that 
fed : leaving behind him in good order of battel 
his Lacedemonians 3 whom he thought ſufficient to 
deal with the Acheans, that were already diſheart- 
ned by the flight of their companions, But when 
this his raſhnelſs had carried him out of fight, Phi- 
Jopemen advanced towards the Lacedemonians that 
ſtood before him. There lay between them a- 
thwart the country a long ditch, without water at 
that time; and therefore paſſable (as it ſeemed 
without much difficulty, eſpecially for foot. The 


Lacedemonians adventured over it, as thinking them- 


ſelves better ſoldiers than the Acheans ; who had 
in a manner already loſt the day. But hereby they 
greatly diſordered their own battel; and no ſooner 
had the foremoſt of them recovered the further 


bank, than they were ſtoutly charged by the Ache- 


ant, who drove them headlong z into the ditch 


again. The firſt ranks being broken, all the 


reſt began to ſhrink : ſo as Philopemen getting o- 


ver the ditch, eaſily chaſed them out of the field. in truſt with his money and accompts. But when 


Philopemen knew better how to uſe his advantage, 


than Machanidas had done. He ſuffered not all 
tained with him a ſufficient ſtrength, for the cuſto- 
dy of a bridge that was over the ditch, by which 
he knew that the tyrant muſt come back, The ty- 
rant with his mercenaries returning from the chace, 
looked very heavily when he ſaw what was fallen 


| he made towards the bridge: hoping to find the 


as they were careleſly purſuing their victory, But 
when he and his company ſaw Philopemen ready 
to make good the bridge againſt them; then be- 
gan every one to look, which way he might ſhift 
for himſelf. The tyrant, with no more than 
two in his company, rode along the ditch-ſide ; 
and ſearched for an eaſy paſſage over. He was 
caſily diſcovered by his purple caſſock, and the 
coltly trappings of his horſe. Philopemen there- 
| fore leaving the charge of the bridge unto another, 

coaſted him all the way that he rode; and falling 
upon him at length in the ditch it ſelf, as he was 
getting over it, ſlew him there with his own hand, 
There died in this battel on the Lacedemonians 
ſide about four thouſand ; and more than four thou- 


their money they might hire more when the 
ſhould ane Fey = | E 
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Greece, prepares againſt Aſia, Of the kings of 
Pergamus, Cappadocia, Pontus, Paphlagonia, 
Bithynia, and their lineages. Of the Galatians. 


LJ well of themſelves. Neither needed they indeed 
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by war inferiour to any, that ſhbuld have brought a- 
took 
ya by 


mans and Etolians. He ſtudied how to enlarge his 


) began in Phileterus his uncle: who being gelded, by 


his army to diſband and follow the chace: but re- 


fered unto Seleucus the 


out. Yet, with a luſty troop of horſe ubout him, 


Acheans in diſorder, and to ſet upon their backs, 


ſand were taken priſoners. Of the Achean merce- 
naries, probable it is that the loſs was not greatly 
cared for; ſince that war was at an end, and for 


Philj ; ; | 
lip leaving peace with Rome, and with all Seleucus : who never durſt attempt to recover 


held. 


twenty years, he died by a ſurfeit of over- much 
drink; and left his kingdom to Attalus, of whom 
we now intreat, that was ſon unto Attalus the 
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Y this victory the Acheans learned to think 
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tinual exerciſe) to account themſelves in manner. of 


gainſt them no great odds of number. As for the 
Macedonian, he made no great uſe of them : But 
When he had once concluded peace with the Ro- 


dominions eaſtward ; ſince the fortune of his friends, 
the Cartbaginians, declined in the weſt, He took 
in hand many matters together, or very nearly to- 
gether, and ſome of them not honeſt: wherein if 
the Acheans would have done him ſervice ; they 
muſt, by helping him to oppreſs others that never 
had wronged him, have taught him the way how 
to deal with themſelves. He greatly hated Atta- 
lus king of Pergamus, who had joined with the 
Romans and Etolians againſt him, F 

This Attalus, though a king, was ſcarce yet a 
nobleman, otherwiſe than as he was ennobled by 
his own, and by his father's virtue. His fortune 


reaſon of a miſhap which he had when he was a 
child, grew afterwards thereby to be more eſteem- 
ed: as great men in thoſe times repoſed much con- 
fidence in eunuchs, whoſe affections could not be 
obliged unto wives or children. He was enter- 
tained into the family of Docimus, a captain fol- 
lowing Antigonus the firſt; and after the death of 
Antigonus, he accompanied his maſter, that be- 
took himſelf to Jyſimachus king of Thrace. Lyſi- 
machus had good opinion of him; and put him 


at length he ſtood in fear of this king, that grew 
a bloody tyrant ; he fled into Aſa, where he ſei- 
Zed upon the town of Pergamus, and nine thou- 
ſand talents belonging to TLyſimachus. The town 
and money, together with his own ſervice, he of- 
firſt, that then was ready 
to give Lyſimachus battel. His offer was kindly 
accepted, but never performed; for that Seleucus 
having ſlain Lyimachus, died ſhortly after himſelf, 
before he made uſe of Philetærus or Ga money. So 
this eunuch ſtill retained Pergamus with the coun- 
try about it; and reigned therein twenty years as 
an abſolute king. He had two brethren: of which 
the elder is ſaid to have been a poor carter; and 
the younger perhaps was not much better; before 
fach time as they were raiſed by the fortune of this 
eunuch. Phileterus left the kingdom to the elder 
of theſe, or to the fon of the elder called Eumenes. 
This Eumenes enlarged his kingdom; making his 
advantage of the diſſenſion, between Seleucus Cal- 
linicus and Antiochus Hierax, the ſons of the ſe- 
cond Antiochus. He fought a battel with Hieraæ, 
near unto Sardes; and won the victory. At which 
time, to animate his men againſt the Gauls that 
ſerved under his enemy, he uſed a pretty device. 
He wrote the word Victory upon the hand of 
his ſoothſayer, in ſuch colours as would eaſily come 
off: and when the hot liver of the beaſt that was 
facrificed, had cleanly taken the print of the let- 
ters, he publiſhed this unto his army as a miracle, 
plainly fore-ſhewing that the gods would be aſſiſ- 
tant in that battel. | 
After this victory, he grew a dreadful enemy to 
m 
him, by war, the terricory that he had gotten and 
Finally, when he had reigned two and 
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youngeſt brother of Phileterus. - Attalas was an * 5 this and like aFions Philip grows batefut * 


undertaking prince, very bountiful, and no leſs Va- 
Kant. By his own proper forces he reſtored. his 
friend Ariarathes the Cappadocian into his king 
dom, whence he had been expelled. He was 
| 1 moleſted by Acheus : Who ſetting up him. 

elf, as King, againſt} Antiochus the great, reigned in 
the leſſer Aa. He was beſieged in his own city pf 
| Pergamus : but by the help of the Tecteſagæ, a na- 
tion of the Cauls, whom he called over out of 
Thrace, he recovered all that he had loſt, When 
theſe Cauls had once gotten footing in Aſia, they 
never wanted employment : but were either enter- 
tained by ſome of the princes reigning in thoſe 
quarters; or interpoſed themſelves, without inv1- 
tation, and found themſelves work in quarrels of 
their own making. They cauſed Pruſias king of 
Bithynia to ceaſe from his war againſt Byzantium. 
Whereunto when he had condeſcended ; they ne- 
vertheleſs within a while after invaded his king- 
dom. He obtained againſt them a great victory; 
and uſed it with great cruelty, ſparing neither age 
nor ſex. But the ſwarm of them increaſing, they 
occupied the region about Helleſpont : where, in 
ſeating themſelves, they were much beholden un- 
to Aitalus. N bertel preſuming afterwards 
upon their ſtrength; they forced their neighbour 
princes and cities to pay them tribute, In the 
ſharp exaction whereof, they had no more reſpect 
unto Attalus than to any that had worſe deſerved 
of them. By this they compelled him to fight 
againſt them; and he being victorious, compelled 
them to contain themſelves within the bounds of 
that province, which took name from them in 
time following, and was called Galatia, Yet con- 
tinued they ſtill to oppreſs the weakeſt of their 
neighbours ; and to fill up the armies of thoſe that 
could beſt hire them. 


LY 


The kings reigning in thoſe parts, were the poſ- 


terity of ſuch as had faved themſelves and their 
provinces, in the flothful reign of the Perfians ; or 
in the buſy times of Alexander, and his Macedoni- 
an followers. The Cappadocians were very ancient. 
For the firſt of their line had married with Atoſſa, 
ſiſter unto the great king Cyrus. Their country 
was taken from them by Perdiccas, as is ſhewed 
before. But the ſon of that king, whom Perdic- 
cas crucified, eſpying his time while the Macedo- 
#ians were at civil wars among themſelves 3 re- 
covered his dominion, and paſſed it over to his 
off-[pring. The kings of Fonts had alſo their 
beginning from the Perſian empire; and are ſaid to 
have iſſued from the royal houſe of Achemenes. 
The Papblagonians derived themſelves from Pyle- 
menes, 2 king that aſſiſted Priamus at the war of 
Troy. Theſe, applying themſelves unto the times, 
were always conformable unto the ſtrongeſt, The 
anceſtors of Prufias had begun to reign in Bithy- 
nia, ſome few generations before that of the Great 
Alexander. They lay ſomewhat out of the Mace- 
dogians way: by whom therefore, having other 
employment, they were the leſs moleſted. Calan- 
tus, one of Alexander's captains, made an expedi- 


tion into their country; where he was vanquiſh- 


ed. They. had afterwards to do with a lieutenant 
of Antigonus, that made them ſomewhat more 
humble. And thus they ſhuffled, as did the reſt, 
until the reign of Prufias, whom we have already 


ſometimes mentioned, 
S8 e 2. VI. 


The town of Cios taken by Philip, at the inſtance 0 
Pruſias king of Bithynia, and cruelly deſtroyed. 


many of the Greeks; and is warred upon by At. 
talus &ing of Pergamus, and by the Rhodiang, 
"TYRUSIAS, as a neighbour king, had mar; 
P quarrels . with Attalus, whoſe areatnefs b. 
luſpected. He therefore ftrengthned himſelf, by 
taking to wife the daughter of Philip; as Attaly; 
on the contrary fide, entered into a ſtrict confede. 
racy with the Etoliam, Rhodians, and other of the 
Greets. But when Philip had ended his Etoljiay 
war, and was deviſing with Antiochus about ſhari 

between them two the kingdom of Egypt; wherein 
Piolemy Philopater, a friend unto them both, was 


newly dead, and had left his ſon Prolemy Epiphanes, 


a young child, his heir; the Bithynian entreated this 


his father-in-law to come over into fa, there t 
win the town of the Ciani, and beſtow it upon him, 
Prufias had no right unto the town, nor juſt matter 
of quarrel againſt it; but it was fitly ſeated for him, 
and therewithal rich. Philip came, as one 

could not well deny to help his ſon-in-law : but 
hereby he mightily offended no ſmall part of Greece, 
Ambaſſadors came to him, whilſt he lay at the ſiege, 
from the Rhodians, and divers other ſtates; en- 
treating him to forſake the enterprize. He gave 
dilatory, but otherwiſe gentle anſwers, b 
as if he would condeſcend to their requeſt; when he 


intended nothing leſs. At length he got the town, 


where, even in preſence of the ambaſſadors, of 
whoſe ſollicitation he had ſeemed ſo regardful, he 
omitted no part of cruelty. Hereby he rendered 
himſelf odious to his neighbours, as a perfidious 
and cruel prince. Eſpecially his fact was deteſted of 
the Rhodians, who had made vehement interceſſion 
for the poor Ciani; and were advertiſed by ambaſ- 
ſadors of purpoſe ſent unto them from Philip, that, 
howſoever it were in his power to win the town as 
ſoon as he lifted; yet, in regard of his love to the 
Rbodians, he was contented to give it over. And 
by this his clemency, the ambaſſadors ſaid, that he 
would manifeſt unto the world what flanderous 
tongues they were, which noiſed abroad ſuch reports 
as went, of his falſhood and oppreſſions. Whilſt 
the ambaſſadors were declaiming at Rhodes, in the 
theatre, to this effect, there came ſome that made a 
true relation of what had happened ; ſhewing that 
Philip had ſacked and deſtroyed the town of Cuz, 
and, after a cruel ſlaughter of the inhabitants, had 
made ſlaves of all that eſcaped the ſword, If the 
Rhodians took this in great deſpite, no leſs were the 
Etolians inflamed againſt him, ſince they had fent a 
captain to take charge of the town ; being warned 
before by his doings at Ly/fimachia and Chalcedes 
(which he had withdrawn from their confederacy 
to his own) what little truſt was to be repoſed in 
the faith of this king. But moſt of all others was 
Attalus moved with conſideration of the Macedonian 
violent ambition, and of his own eſtate, He had 
much to loſe, and was not without hope of getting 
much, if he could make a ſtrong party in Greece 
He had already, as a new king, followed the exam- 
ple of Alexanders captains, in purchaſing with much 
liberality the love of the Athenians, which were 
notable trumpeters of other mens virtue, having 
loſt their own. On the friendſhip of the £Ezolians 
he had cauſe to preſume, having bound them unto 
him by good offices, many and great, in their late 
war with Philip. The Rhodians, that were might} 
at ſea, and held very good intelligence with the 
Egyptians, Syrians, and many other princes and 
ſtates, he eaſily drew into a ſtreight alliance witl 


F him, by their hatred newly conceived againſt 


P bilip. — 


Upon 
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all in the ready afſiſtance-ef the Rbodians, Arralas 
pr to deal with the Macedonian by open War. 
It had been unſeaſonable to te; and ex- 
dect whereto the doings of the enemy tended; fince 
kis deſire to faſten upon: Aſia was manifeſt, and his 
falſhood no leſs manifeſt, than was ſuch his deſire. 


fought wich him a battel at ſea; herein, though 
_— was driven to run his On ſhip on grout 

hardly eſcaping to land; though the admiral of the 
Rhedians took his death's wound 3. and though Phi- 
lip, after the battel, took harbour under a promon- 
tory, by which they had fought ; ſo that he had the 
gathering of the wrecks upon the ſhore: yet foraſ- 
much as he had ſuffered far greater loſs of - ſhips 
and men, than had the enemy, and ſince he durſt 
not in few days after put forth to ſea, when Attalus 
and the Rhodians came to brave him in his port, the 
honour of the victory was adjudged to his enemies. 
This notwithſtanding, Philip afterwards beſieged, 
and won ſome towns in Caria; whether only in a 


upon any hopetul deſire of conqueſt, it is uncertain, 
The ſtratagem, by which he won Prinaſſus, is 
worthy of noting. He attempted it by a mine, 
and finding the earth 10 ſtony, that it reſiſted his 
work, he nevertheleſs commanded the pioneers to 
make a noiſe under-ground ; and fecretly in the 
' night-time he raiſed a great mount about the en- 
trance of the nilne, to breed an opinion in the be- 
ſieged, that the work went marvellouſly forward. 
At length he ſent word to the townſmen, that b 
his undermining, two acres: of their wall ſtood only 
upon wooden props; to which, if he gave fire, 
and entered by a breach, they ſhould expect no 
mercy. The Prinaſſiaus little thought that he had 
fetched all his earth and rubbiſh by night a great 


but rather that all had been extracted out of the 
mine, Wherefore they ſuffered themſelves to be 
out-faced, and gave up the town as loft, which the 
enemy had no hope to win by force. But Philip 
could not ſtay to ſettle himſelf in thoſe parts. At- 
talus and the Rhodians were too ſtrong for him at 
ſca, and compelled him to make haſte back into 
Macedon, whither they followed him all the way in 
manner of purſuit, de | 


StcrT. VIII. 


The Romans, after their Carthaginian war, ſeek 
matter of quarrel againſt Philip. The Athenians 
upon ſlight tauſe proclaim war againſt Philip, 
moved thereto by Attalus, whom they flatter. 
Philip wins divers towns, and males peremptory 
anſwer to the Roman ambaſſador. The furions 
reſolution of the Ahydeni. 1 


H ESE Afaatic matters, which no way con- 
4 cerned the Romans, yet ſerved well to make 
a noiſe in Rome, and fill the people's heads, if not 
with a deſire of making war in Macedon, at leaſt 
wich a conceit that it were expedient ſo to do. The 
Roman ſenate was perfectly informed of the ſtate of 
thoſe eaſtern countries, and knew that there was 
none other nation than the Greeks, which lay be- 


Zr 84 


were factious, and ſeldom or never at peace. As 
lor the Macedonian, though length of time, and 
Ontinual dealings in Greece ever ſince the reigns of 
Philip and Alexander, had left no difference between 
him and the naturals; yet moſt of them abhorred 
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V pon confidenee in theſe his friends, but moſt of his domimion, becauſe he was originally, for both, a 


They met with him ſhortly not far from Chios, and 


bravery, and to deſpite his oppoſites, or whether 


way off, to raiſe up thoſe heaps which they fü]. 


tween them and the lordſhip of Aa. Theſe Greeks 


* Sir Fra. Bacon de Sap. veterum, 


Burbarian many of them hated him upon ancient 
quarrels; and they that had been moſt beholden 
-unto hirn, were nevertheleſs weary of him, by rea- 
(fon of his perſonal faults: © All this gave hope, that 
the affairs of Greece would not long detain the No- 
man armies: eſpecially ſince the diviſions of the 
country were ſuch, that every petty eſtate was apt 
to take counſel apart for it {c)t, without much fe- 
garding the generality. But the poor commonalt 
of Rome had no great affection to ſuch a chargeable 
.enterpriſe. They were already quite exhauſted by 
that grievous war with Hannibal, wherein they had 
given by loan to the republick all their money; nei- 


ther had they as yet received, neither did they receive 


until fifteen or ſixteen years after this, their whole 
ſum back again. That part of payment alſo-which 
was already made, being not in preſent money, but 


much of it in land, it behoved them to reſt a-while, 


and beſtow. the more diligence in tilling their 


grounds, by how much they were the leſs able to 


beſtow coſt. Wherefore they took no pleafure tb 
hear, that Attalus and the Rhodians had ſent am- 
baſſadors to ſollicit them againſt Philip, with report 
of his bold attempts in Mia or chat . Au- 
relius, their Agent in Greece, had ſent letters of the 
ſame tenor to the ſenate; and magnified his intel- 


ligence, by ſetting out the preparations of this dan- 


gerous enemy, that ſollicited not only the towns 
upon the continent, but all the iſlands in thoſe ſeas; 
viſiting them in perſon, or ſending ambaſſadors, as 
one that meant ſhortly to hold war with the Romans 


y upon their-own ground, Philip had indeed no ſuch 


intent; neither was he much too ſtrong, either of 
chimſelf, or by Wis alliance in Greece, to be reſiſted 

by Artalus and the Rhvdians, 5 — with the 
help of the Ellas, their good friends 
manner) his own profeſſed enemies. But 
things 1ſt be Peine only do Pre 
difpoſe men unto the war, and give it the more ho- 
„„ // ͤ A Oe 


Philip was a man of ill condition, and therefore 


could not thrive by intermeddling in the affairs of 
thoſe that were more mighty than himſelf, He was 
too unſkilful, or otherwife too unapt, to retain his 
old friends ; yet would he needs be ſeeking new 
enemies. And he found them ſuch as he deſerved 
to have them; for he offered his help to their de- 
ſtruction, when they were in miſery, and had done 
him no harm. It behoved him therefore either to 
have ſtrained his forces to the uttermoſt, in making 
war upon them; or, in deſiſting from that injurious 
courſe, to have made amends for the wrongs paſs'd, 


by doing friendly offices of his own accord. But he, 


having broken that league of peace, which is'of all 
other the moſt natural, binding all men to offer no 
violence willingly, unleſs they think themſelves juſtly 
provoked, was afterwards too fondly perſwaded, that 
he might well be ſecure of the Romans, becauſe of 
the written covenants of between him and 


them. There is not any form of oath, whereby ſuch 


articles of peace can be held inviolable, fave only * by 
the water of Stys, that is, by neceſſity ; which whilſt 
it binds one party, or both, unto performance, making 
it apparent, that he ſhall be a loſer, who ſtarts from 
the conditions; it may fo long (and fo long ont 

be preſumed that there ſhall] be no breach; Till 


Hannibal was vanquiſhed, the Romans never heark- 


ned after Philip; for neceſſity made them let him 
alone. But when once they had peace with Carthage 
then was this river of Styx dried up; and then could 
they ſwear, as o Mercury did in the comedy, by 


b Plaut. Amphitr, 
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ed abroad, if only to pre- 
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their own ſelves, even by their good ſwords, that 
they had good reaſon to make war upon him. The 
voyage of Sopater into Afric, and the preſent war 
againſt Attalus, were matter of quarrel as much as 
needed; or, if this were not enough, the Athenians 
helped to furniſh them with more. | 
The Athenians, being at this time lords of no 
more than their own barren territory, took ſtate 
upon them nevertheleſs, as in their ancient fortune. 
Two young gentlemen of Acarnania, entering into 
the temple of Ceres, in the days of initiation (where- 
in were delivered the myſteries of religion, or rather, 
of idolatrous ſuperſtition, vainly ſaid to have been 
available unto felicity after this life) diſcovered 
themſelves, by ſome impertinent queſtions, to be none 
of thoſe that were initiated. Hereupon they were 
brought before the officers; and though it was ap- 
parent, that they came into the place by mere error, 
not thinking to have therein done amiſs; yet, as it 
had been for ſome heinous crime, they were put to 
death. All their countrymen at home took this in 
ill part, and ſought to revenge it as a publick injury, 
by war upon the Athenians. Procuring therefore of 
Philip ſome Macedonians to help them, they entered 
into Attica, who waſted it with fire and ſword, and 
carried thence away with them a great booty. This 
indignity ſtirred up the high-minded Athenians, and 
made them think upon doing more than they had 
ability to perform. All which at the preſent they 
could do, was to ſend ambaſſadors to king 4talus, 
gratulating his happy ſucceſs againſt Philip, and in- 
treating him to vilit their city. Attalus was hereto 
the more willing, becauſe he underſtood that the 
Roman ambaſſadors, hovering about Greece for mat- 
ter of intelligence, had a purpoſe to be there at the 
ſame time. So he went thither, accompanied, be- 
ſides his own followers, with ſome of the Rhodians. 
Landing in the Piræus, he found the Romans there, 
with whom he had much friendly conference, they 
rejoicing that he continued enemy to Philip; and 
he being no leſs glad when he heard of their purpoſe 
to renew the war. The Athenians came forth of 
their city, all the magiſtrates, prieſts, and citizens, 
with their wives and children, in as folemn a pomp 
as they could deviſe, to meet and honour the king, 
They entertained the Romans that were with him 
in very loving manner; but towards Attalus him- 
ſelf, they omitted no point of obſervance, which 
their flattery could ſuggeſt. At his firſt coming 
into the city, they called the people to aſſembly ; 
where they deſired him to honour them with his 
preſence, and let them hear him. ſpeak. But he 
excuſed himſelf, ſaying, that with an evil grace he 
ſhould recount unto them thoſe many benefits, by 
which he ſtudied to make them know what love he 
bore them. Wherefore it was thought fit that he 
ſhould deliver in writing, what he would have to 
be propounded. He did ſo. The points of his de- 
claration were; farſt, what he had willingly done for 
their ſake ; then, what had lately paſſed between 
him and Philip; laſtly, an exhortation unto them, 
to declare themſelves againſt the Macedonian, whilſt 
he, with the Rhodians and the Romans, were will- 
ing and ready to take their part ; which if they now 
retuſed to do, he proteſted that afterwards it would 
be vain to crave his help. There needed little in- 
treaty, for they were as willing to proclaim the war, 
as he to deſire it. As for other matters, they load- 
ed him with immoderate honours, and ordained, 
that unto the ten tribes, whereof the body of their 
citizens conſiſted, ſhould be added another, and cal- 
led after his name; as if he were in part one of their 
founders, To the Rhodians they alſo decreed a 


H 


of the 


crown of gold, in reward of their virtue, and 
all the Rhodians free citizens of Athens, _ _ 
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as left unto the Romans for their 
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Thus began a great noiſe of war, wherein little 
8 part; Attalys 
and the Rhodiant, taking all upon them. But 
while theſe were vainly miſpending the time, in 
ſeeking to draw the Etolians to their party, that 
contrary to their old manner were glad to be at 
quiet, Philip won the towns of Maronea and . 
nus, with many other ſtrong places about the Aj. 
leſpont. Likewiſe paſſing over the Helleſpons, he 
laid ſiege unto Abydus 3 and won it, though he 
was fain to ſtay there long. The town held out, 
rather upon an obſtinate reſolution, and hope of 
ſuccour from Attalus and the Rhodians, than any 
great ability to defend it ſelf againſt ſo mighty 
an enemy. But the Rhodians ſent thither only 
one quadrireme gally, and Attalus no more than 
three hundred men ; far too weak an aid to make 
good the place. The Roman embaſſadors won. 
dred much at this great negligence of them that 
had taken ſo much upon them. 

Theſe embaſſadors, C. Claudius, M. AEmiling, 
and P. Sempronius, were ſent unto Prolemy Epipha. 
nes, king of Egypt, to acquaint him with their 
victory againſt Hannibal and the Carthaginians , 
as alſo to thank him for his favour unto them 
ſhewed in that war; and to deſire the continuance 
thereof, if they ſhould need it againſt Philip. This 
Egyptian king was now in the third or fourth 
year of his reign, which (as his father Philopatur 
had done before him) he began a very young boy, 
The courteſie for which the Romans were to thank 
him, was, that out of Egypt they had lately been 
ſupplied with corn, in a time of extreme dearth; 
when the miſeries of war had made all their own 
provinces unable to relieve them. This meſſage 
could not but be welcome to the Egyptian : ſince 
it was well known, how Philip and Antiochus, had 
combined themſelves againſt him; conſpiring to 
take away his kingdom. And therefore it might 
in reaſon be hoped, that he, or his council for 
him, ſhould offer to ſupply the Romans with corn: 
ſince this their Macedonian expedition, concerned 
his eſtate no leſs than theirs, 

But as the errand was for the moſt part com- 
plemental : ſo had the embaſſadors both leiſure and 
direction from the ſenate, to look unto the things 
of Greece by the way. Wherefore they agreed, 
that M. Amilias, the youngeſt of them, ſhould 
ſtep aſide, and viſit Philip, to try. if he could 
make him leave the ſiege of Abydus ; which lf 
he was like to carry. Æmilius, coming to Ph: 
lip, tells him, that his doings are contrary to tie 
league that he had made with the Romans. For 
Aitalus and the Rhodians, upon whom he mate 
war, were confederate with Rome: and the tow 
of Abydus, which he was now beſieging, had 1 
kind of dependency upon Attalus. Hereto Phi 
anſwered, that Aztalus and the Rhodians had mad 
war upon him: and that he did only requite them 
with the like. Do you alſo (faid Æmiliug requit 
theſe poor Abydeni with ſuch terrible war, for 4 
the like invaſion by them firſt made upon you * The 
king was angry to hear himſelf thus taken ſhort: 
and therefore he roundly made anſwer to Amin; 
It is your youth, Sir, and your beauty; and (a9 
all) your being a Roman, that makes you thas fit 
ſumptuous. But I would wiſh ye to remember 1 
league that ye have made with me, and to keep l. 
if ye do otherwiſe, I will make ye underſtand, i 
the kingdom and name of Macedon is in matter 1 
war, no leſi noble than the Roman, So he al 


miſſes 


muiſſed the embaſſador; and had che town imme. 
diately yielded to his diſcretion. The people had 
entertained a reſolution, to have died every one of 
chem, and ſet their town on fire; binding them- 
ſelves hereto by a fearful oath, when Philip deni- 
ed to accept them upon reaſonable conditions. But 
having in deſperate fight, once repelling him from 
the breach, loſt the greateſt number of their youth: 
it was thought meet by the governors and anci- 
ents of the city, to change this reſolution, and take 
ſuch peace as could be gotten. So they carried 
out their gold and ſilver to Philip: about which 
whilſt they were buſy, the memory of their oath 
wrought ſo effectually in the younger ſort; that, 
by exhortation of their prieſts, they fell to murder- 
ing their women, children, and themſelves. Here- 
of the king had ſo little compaſſion, that he ſaid, 
he would grant the Abydeni three days leiſure to 
die: and to that end forbad his men to enter the 
town; or hazard themſelves in interrupting the 
violence of thoſe mad tools, | 


SECT, IX. 


The Romans decree war againſt Philip, and fend 
one of their conſuls into Greece, as it were in de- 
fence of the Athenians their confederates. How 
poor the Athenians were at this time, both tn 
quality and eſtate, 


His calamity of the Abydeni, was likened by 

the Romans unto that of the Saguntines : 
which indeed it nearly reſembled ; though Rome 
was not alike intereſſed in the quarrel. But to help 
themſelves with pretence for the war, they had 
found out another Saguntum, even the city of 
Athens: which if the Macedonian ſhould win, 
then reſted there no more to do, than that he 
ſhould preſently embark himſelf for Italy, whither 
he would come, not as Hannibal from Saguntum, 
in five months, but in the ſhort ſpace of five days 


failing. Thus P. Sulpicius, the conſul, told the 


multitude, when he exhorted them to make war 
upon Philip; which at his firſt propounding they 
had denied. The example of Pyrrbus was by 
him alledged, to ſhew, what Philip, with the pow- 
er of a greater kingdom, might dare to under- 
take: as alſo the fortunate voyage of Scipio into 
Afric; to ſhew the difference of making war a- 
broad, and admitting it into the bowels of their 
own comer: By ſuch arguments was the com- 
monalty of Rome induced to believe, that this 
war with the Macedonian was both juſt and neceſ- 
ſary. So it was decreed: and immediately the 
ſame conſul haſted away towards Macedon, having 
that province allotted unto him before, and all 
things in a readineſs, by order from the ſenate ; 
who followed other motives, than the people muſt 
be acquainted with. Great thanks were given to 
the Athenian embaſſadors, for their conſtancy (as 
was faid) in not changing their faith at ſuch time 
as they ſtood in danger of being beſieged. And 
indeed great thanks were due to them ; though 
not upon the ſame occaſion. For the people of 
Rome had no cauſe to think it a benefit unto 
themſelves, that any Greek town, refuſing to ſue 
unto the Macedonian tor peace, requeſted their help 
againſt him. But the ſenate intending to take in 
hand the conqueſt of the eaſtern parts, had rea- 
lon to give thanks unto thoſe that miniſtred the 
occaſion. Since therefore it was an untrue ſuggeſ- 
tion, that Philip was making ready for Italy: 
and ſince neither Attalus, the Rbodians, nor an 
other ſtate in thoſe quarters, deſired the Romans to 
Stvye them protection: theſe buſy-headed Athen- 


* 


Chap. IV. The. HisTORY of the Wok p. 


conſequently. with Philip, about a matter of May= 
game (as was ſhewed before). ſent embaſſadors in- 
to all parts of the world, even to Prolemy of Egypt, 
and to the Romans, as well as: to Attalus, and o- 
ther their neighbours; muſt be accepted as cauſe 
of the war, and authors of the benefit thence re- 
dounding, _ | | 


Nevertheleſs, as it ; loves to fall out where the 
meaning differs from the pretence: the doings of 


P. Sulpicius, the conſul, were ſuch, as might have 
argued Athens to be the leaſt part of his care. He 
ſailed not about Peloponneſus, but took the ready 
way to Macedon; and landing about the river of 
Apſus, between Dyrrachium and Apollonia, there 

n'the war. Soon upon his coming, the Atheni- 
an ambaſſadors were with him, aid craved his 
help; whereof they could make no benefit whilſt 
he was ſo far from them. They bemoaned them- 
ſelves as men beſieged, and entreated him to deli- 


ver them. For which cauſe he ſent unto them 


C. Claudius, with twenty gallies, and a compe- 
tent number of men: but the main of his forces 
he retained with him, for the proſecution of a 
greater deſign. The Atheniaus were not indeed 
beſieged : only ſome. rovers of Chalcis, in the 
iſle of Eubea; and ſome bands of adventurers out 
of Corinth; uſed to take their ſhips, and ſpoil 
their fields, becauſe they had declared themſelves 
againſt king Philip, that was lord of theſe two 
towns. The robberies done by theſe pirates, and 
tree-booters, were by the more eloquent than war- 
like Atbenians, in the declining age of their fortune 
and virtue, called a ſiege. From ſuch detriment 
the arrival of Claudius, and ſhortly after of three 
Rhodian gallies, eaſily preſerved them. As for the 
Athentans themſelves; they that had been wont, 
in ancient times, to undertake the conqueſts of 
Egypt, Cyprus, and Sicily; to make war upon the 
great Perſian king; and to hold ſo much of 
Greece in ſubjection, as made them redoubtable unto 
all the reſt: had now no more than three ſhips, 
and thoſe open ones, not much better than lon 

boats. Yet thought they not themſelves a whit 
the worſe men; but ſtood as highly upon the glo- 
ry and virtue of their anceſtors, as if it had been 


ſtill their own, | 
S 7.04% X. 


The town of Chalcis, in Eubcea, talen and ſacbd 
by the Romans, and their aſſociates, that lay in 


garriſon at Athens. Philip attempteth to take A- 


thens by ſurpriſe : waſteth the country about: and 
makes a journey into Peloponneſus. Of Nabis, 


the tyrant of Lacedemon, and his wife, Philip 


offers to make war againſt Nabis for the Ache- 
ans. He returneth home through Attica, which 
he ſpoileth again and provides againſt the ene- 


mies. Some exploits of the Romans. Divers 


princes join with them. Great labouring to draw 
the Etolians into the war. 


YH 1L1P, returning home from Abydus, heard 

news of the Roman conſul's being about Apol⸗ 
lonia. But ere he ſtirred forth to give him enter- 
tainment; or perhaps before he had well reſolved, 
whether it were beſt a while to fit ſtill, and try 
what might be done tor obtaining of prace, or whe- 
ther to make oppoſition, and reſiſt theſe invaders 
with all his forces: he received advertiſement from 


Chalcis of a grievous miſnhap chere befallen him, 
y by procurement of the Athenians. For C. Clau- 


dius, with his Komans, finding no ſuch work at 
Athens as they had expected, or as was anſwerable 
to 
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ians, who falling out with the Arcarnanlant, and 
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what that might quicken the war, and make his 
own employment better. He grew ſoon weary of 
ſitting as a ſcare- crow, o ſave the Athenians 

rounds from ſpoil: ; and therefore gladly took in 
— buſineſs of more importance. The town of 
Chalcis was negligently guarded. by the Macedom- 
an ſoldiers therein, for that there was no enemy at 
hand; and more  negligeritly by the townimen, 
who repoſed themſelves upon their garriſon. Here- 
of Claudius having advertiſement, failed thither by 
night, for fear of being deſcried; and arriving 
there a little before break of day, took it by ſca- 
lado. He uſed no mercy, but ſlew all that came 
in his way: and wanting men to keep it (unleſs 
he ſhould have left the heartleſs Athenians to their 
own defence) he ſet it on fire; conſuming the 
king's magazines of corn, and all proviſions for 
war, which were plenteouſly filled. Neither were 
he and his aſſociates contented with the great a- 
bundance of ſpoil which they carried aboard their 
ſhips ; and with enlarging all thoſe, whom Philip, 
as in a place of moſt ſecurity, kept there impriſon- 
ed : but, to ſhew their deſpight and hatred unto the 
king, they overthrew, and brake in pieces the ſta- 
tues unto him there erected. This done, they 
haſted away towards Athens where the news of 
their exploit were like to be joyfully welcomed. 
The king lay then at Demetrias, about ſome twen- 
ty miles thence : whither when theſe tidings, or 
part of them, were brought him, though he ſaw 
that it was too late to remedy the matter; yet he 
made all haſte to take revenge. He thought to 
have taken the Arbenians, with their truſty friends, 


buſy at work in ranſacking the town, and loading 


themſelves with ſpoil : but they were gone before 
his coming. Five thouſand light-armed foot he 
had with him, and three hundred horſe : whereof 
leaving at Chalcis only a few to bury the dead, he 
marched thence away ſpeedily towards Athens 
thinking it not impoſlible to take his enemies, in 
the joy of their victory, as full of negligence, as 
they had taken Chalcis, Neither had he much fail- 
ed of his expectation, if a foot-poſt, that ſtood 
ſcout for the city upon the borders, had not de- 
{cried him afar off, and ſwiftly carried word of his 
approach to Athens. It was mid-night when this 
poſt came thither ; who found all the town aſleep, 
as fearleſs of any danger. But the magiſtrates, 
hearing his report, cauſed a trumpet out of their 
citadel to found the alarm, and with all ſpeed 
made ready for defence. Within a few hours Phi- 
lip was there: who ſeeing the many lights, and 
other ſigns of buſy preparation uſual in ſuch a 
caſe, underſtood that they had news of his coming; 
and therefore willed his men, to repoſe themſelves 
till it were day. It is like, that the paucity of his 
followers did help well to animate the citizens, 
which beheld them from the walls, Wherefore 
though Claudius were not yet returned (who was 
to fetch a compaſs about by ſea, and had no cauſe 
of haſte) yet having in the town ſome mercenary 
ſoldiers, which they kept, of their own, beſides 
the great multitude of citizens; they adventured to 
iſſue forth at a gate, whereto they ſaw Philip make 
approach, The king was glad of this; reckon- 
ing all thoſe his own, that were thus hardy. He 
therefore only willed his men to follow his exam- 
ple; and preſently gave charge upon them. In 
that fight he gave ſingular proof of his valour: 
and beating down many of the enemies with his 
own hands, drove them with great ſlaughter back in- 
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— 2k diſcretion would have allowed, _ 
to the very gate. But he retired without harm ta. 
ken ; for that they, which were upon the towers d. 
ver the gate, could not uſe their caſting weapom 
againſt him, without endangering their own people, 
that were thronging before him into the city, 
There was a temple: of Hercules, a place of exer. 
ciſe, with a grove; and many goodly monuments 
beſides, near adjoining unto Athens of which he 
ſpared none, but ſuffered the rage of his anger to 
extend, even unto the ſepulchres of the dead. The 
next day came the Romans, and ſome /congpanies of 
Attalus's men from gina; too late, in regard 
of what was already it; but in good time, to 
prevent him of ſatisfying his anger to the full, 
which as yet he had not done. So he departed 
thence to Corinth and hearing that the Acheay; 
held a parliament at Argos, he came thither to them 
unexpected. ; ot 
The Acheans were deviſing upon war, which 
they intended to make againſt Nabis, the tyrant 
of Lacedemon : who being ſtarted up in the room 
of Machanidas, did greater miſchief than any that 
went before him. This tyrant relied wholly up- 
on his mercenaries; and of his ſubjects had no 
regard, He was a cruel oppreſſor ; a greedy ex- 
tortioner upon thoſe that lived under him; and 
one, that .in his natural condition ſmelt rankly 


of the hangman. In theſe qualities, his wite | 


Apega, was very fitly matched with him: ſince his 


dexterity was no greater in ſpoiling the men, 


than hers in fleecing their wives; whom ſhe 
would never ſuffer to be at quiet, till they had pre- 
ſented her with all their * jewels and apparel. Her 
huſband was ſo delighted with her property, that he 
cauſed an image to be made lively repreſenting her, 
and apparelled it with ſuch coſtly garments as ſhe 
uſed to wear. But it was indeed an b engine, ſerving 
to torment men. Hereot he made ale, when he 
meant to try the virtue of his rhetorick. For call- 
ing unto him ſome rich man, of whoſe money he 
was deſirous, he would bring him into the room 
where this counterfeit Apega ſtood, and there uſe all 
his art of perſwaſion to get what he de red, as it 
were by good-will, If he could not ſo ſpeed, but 
was anſwered with excuſes, then took he the refrac- 
tory denier by the hand, and told him, that per- 
haps his wife Apega (who ſat by in a chair) could 
perſwade more effectually. So he led him to the 


image, that roſe up, and opened the arms, as it 


were for embracement. Thoſe arms were full of 
ſharp iron nails, the like whereof were allo ſticking 
in the breaſts, though hidden with her cloaths: and 
herewith ſhe griped the poor wretch, to the pleaſure 
of the tyrant, that laughed at his cruel death. Such, 
and worſe (for it were long to tell all here that 8 
ſpoken of him) was Nabis in his government. In 
his dealings abroad, he combined with the Ezolians, 
as Machanidas and Lycurgus had done before 
him, By theſe he grew into acquaintance wich 
the Romans; and was comprehended in the 
league which they made with Philip, at the end of 
their former war. Of Philopemer's virtue he ſtood 
in fear; and therefore durſt not provoke the 
Acheans, as long as they had ſuch an able. com- 
mander. But when Cycliades, a far worle cap. 


tain, was their pretor; and all, or the gr 


part of their mercenaries were diſcharged; P . 
lopemen being alſo gone into Crete, to follow bus 
beloved occupation of war: then did Nabis 

upon their territory; and waſting all the fields, 
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purpoſe with the Acheans. 
thered up among them a few volunteers, and fo re- 
turned by Corinth back into Attica. There he met 
with Philocles, one of his captains, that, with two 
chouſand men, had been doing what harm he might 
unto the country. With this addition of ſtrength, 
he attempted the caſtle of Eleuſine; the haven of 
Pyreus, and even the city of Athens. But the Ra- 
mans made ſuch haſte after him by ſea, thruſting 
themſelves into every of theſe places, that he could 
no more than wreak his anger upon thoſe goodly 
temples, with which the land of Attica was at that 
time ſingularly beautified. So he deſtroyed all the 


lent marble, which they had in plenty of their own; or, 
having long ago been maſters of the ſea, had brought 
from other places, where - beſt choice was found, 
Neither did he only pull all down, but cauſed his 
men to break the very ſtones, that they might be 
unſerviceable to the reparation, His loſs at Chalcis 
being thus revenged upon Athens, he went home 
into Macedon, and there made proviſion both againſt 
the Roman conſul that lay about Apollonia, and 
againſt the Dardanians, with other his bad neigh- 
bours, which were likely to infeſt him. Among 
his other cares, he forgot not the Ezolians, to whoſe 
parliament, ſhortly to be held at Naupactus, he 
ſent an embaſly, requeſting them to continue in his 
friendſhip. Thus was Philip occupied. 

Sulpicius, the Roman conſul, encamped upon the 
river of Apſus. Thence he ſent forth Apuſtius, his 
lieutenant, with part of the army, to waſte the bor- 
ders of Macedon. Apuſtius took ſundry caſtles and 
towns, uling ſuch extremity of ſword and fire at 
Antipatria, the firſt good town, which he won by 
force, that none durſt afterwards make reſiſtance, 
unleſs they knew 3 to hold out. Re- 
turning towards the conſul with his ſpoil, he was 
charged in rear, upon the paſſage of a brook, by 
Athenagorgs, a Macedonian captain: but the No- 
mans had the better, and killing many of theſe ene- 


camp. The ſucceſs of this expedition, though it 
were not great, yet ſerved to draw into the Roman 


iriendſhip, thoſe that had formerly no good inclina- 
No. XLVI. ; 


works of their notable artificers, wrought in excel- 


country lay 
might boperhapt 6 


the defence of the Etolians; and yet hotwithſtand- 
ing had been angry, that the Ezoliant, by making 
peace with Philip, had no longer need of ſuch their 
patronage. What might it be that made them ſo 


made ſhew as if their war in Greece fon only to 


buſy in intruding their protection upon. thoſe that 


needed it not? Surely it was even the general hatred 
which theſe Barbarians bore unto the Greeks, For 
even after the ſame ſort had they lent their help to 
the Mamertines; and afterwards delivered Syracuſe, 
when it was oppreſſed by Carthaginian tyrants ; but 
now both Syracuſe and Meſſina were ſubject. unto 
the. rods and axes of the Romans. To the fame 
effect he alledged many eximples; adding, that in 
like ſoft it would happen to the Etoljans; who, if 
they drew fuch maſters into Greece, muſt not look 
hereafter to hold, as now, free parliaments of their 
own, wherein to conſult about war and peace: the 
Romans would eaſe them of this care, and ſend them 
ſuch a moderator as went every year from Rome to 
Syracuſe. Wherefore he concluded, that it was beſt 
for them, whilſt as yet they might, and whilft one 
of them as yet could help the other, to continue in 
their league with Philip, with whom, if at any 
time upon light occaſion they happened to fall out, 
they might as lightly be reconciled; and with whom 
they had three years ago made the peace, which ſtil} 
continued, although the ſame Romans were then 
againſt it, who ſought to break it now. 5 

It would have troubled the Romans, to frame a 
good anſwer to theſe objections. For the Macedo- 
nian had ſpoken the very truth, in ſhewing whereto 
this their patronage, which they offered with ſuch im- 
portunity, did tend. Wherefore the Athenians were 
ſet on by them to ſpeak next, who had ſtore of elo- 
quence, and matter of recrimination enough, to make 
Philip odious. Theſe affirmed, that it was a great 
impudence in the Macedonian ambaſſador to call the 
Romans by the name of Barbarians, knowing in 
what barbarous manner his own king had, in few 
days paſs'd, made war upon the gods themſelves, 
by deſtroying all their temples in Attica. Here- 
withal they made a pitiful rehearſal of their own 
calamities; and faid, that if Philip might have his 
will, Etolia, and all the reſt of Greece, ſhould feel 
the ſame that Attica had felt; yea, that Athens it 
ſelf, together with Minerva, Jupiter, Ceres, and 


other of the gods, were like to have felt, if the 
mies, took priſoners many more, to the increaſe of walls and the Roman arms had not defended them. 
their booty, with which they arrived in ſaſety at their 


Then ſpake the Romans, who excuſing, as well 
as they could, their own oppreſſion of all thoſe in 


whoſe defence they had heretofore taken arms, went 
2 to the point in hand. They ſaid, that or 
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= the Etolians had, without their conſent, made ; 
: whereof ſince the Erblians muſt excuſe them 

Elves, by alledging that the Romans, being buſied 
with Carthage, Wanted leiſure to give them aid con- 

_ venient; fo 905 excuſe being now taken away, and 
the Romans wholly bent againſt their common ene- 


my, it concerned the Ezolians to take part with 


them in their war and victory, unleſs they had ra- 
ther periſh with Philip. 


It might eaſily be perceived, that they which were 
ſo vehement, in offering their help ere it was deſired, 
were themſelves carried into. the war by more earneſt 
motives than a ſimple deſire to help thoſe friends, 
with whom they had no great acquaintance. Is 
may have been the cauſe why Dorymachas, the Eto- 
lian pretor, ſhifted them off a-while with a dilatory 
anſwer ; though he told his countrymen, that, by 
reſerving themſelves till the matter were inclined one 
way or other, they might afterwards take part with 
thoſe that had the better fortune. His anſwer was, 
firſt, in general terms; that over-much haſte was 
an enemy to good counſel, for which cauſe they muſt 
further deliberate ere they concluded. But coming 
nearer to the matter in hand, he paſſed a decree, 
That the pretor might at any time call an aſſembly of 
the flates, and therein conclude upon this buſineſs 3 


any law to the contrary notwithſtanding whereas 


otherwiſe it was unlawful to treat of ſuch affairs, 
except in two of their great parliaments that were 
held at ſet times. ö a F 


| Suro KITS 
The meeting of Philip with the Romans, and stir- 
miſhing with them on his borders. The Etolians 
| invade bis dominions, and are beaten home. Some 
doings of Attalus and the Roman fleet, 
HILI was glad to hear, that the Nomans 
had fped no better in their ſollicitation of the 
Etolians. He thought them hereby diſappointed, 
in the very beginning, of one great help; and meant 
himſelf to e them of another. His ſon 
Perſeus, a very boy, was ſent to keep the ſtreights 
of Pelagonia againſt the Dardanians, having with 
him ſome- of the king's council, to govern both 
him and his army, It was judged, as may ſeem, 
that the preſence of the king's fon, how young ſo- 
ever, would both encourage his followers, and ter- 
rify the enemies; by making them at leaſt believe, 
that he was. not weakly attended, And this may 
have been the reaſon why the ſame Perſeus, a few 
years before this, was in like manner left upon the 
borders of Etolia by his father, whom earneſt buſi- 
neſs called thence another way. No danger of ene- 
mies being left on either hand, it was thought that 
the Macedonian fleet under Heraclides would ſerve 
to keep Artalus, with the Rhodians and Romans, 
from doing harm by ſea, when the king's back was 
turned, who took his journey weſtward againſt Sul- 
picius the conſul. "oy 
The armies met in the 


” 
4 


country of the Daſſaretii, 


a people in the utmoſt borders of Macedon, towards 


Tilyria, about the mountains of Candavia, that, 
running along from Hæmas in the north, until they 
join in the ſouth with Pindus, incloſe the weſtern 
parts of Macedon. Two or three days they lay in 


light the one of the other, without making offer of though they could not make any perfect relation! 
battel. The conſul was the firſt that iſſued forth of how the matter went; yet by telling what had 


his camp into the open field. But Philip was not 
confident in the ſtrength which he had then about 
him, and therefore thought it better to fend forth 
ſome of his light- armed mercenaries, and ſome part 
of his horſe, to entertain them with ſkirmiſh, 
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driven back into their camp. Now alth 


meet of his targetteers, and ſo gave charge to Aube. 


* SY 


Theſe were eaſily vanquiſhed by the Romans, and 
was ſo that the king was unwilling to 8 - 
firſt upon a caſt, and therefore ſent for Perſeus, with 
his companies, to increaſe his own forces; yet he. 
ing no leſs unwilling to loſe too much intxeputation. 
he made ſhew a day after as i he would have foughr 
He had found the advantage of a place fit for am. 
buſh, wherein he beſtowed as many as he thought 


nagoras, one of his captains, to provoke. out 

Romans to fight; inſtructing both him and the tar. 
getteers how to behave themſelves reſpectively, a; 
opportunity ſhould. fall out. The Romans, had ng 
miſtruſt of any ambuſh, having fought upon the 
fame ground a day before ; wherefore perhaps they 
might have ſuſtained ſome notable detriment, if the 
king's directions had been well followed. For 
when Athenagoras began to fall back, they charged 
him ſo hotly, that they drove him to an haſty 
flight, and purſued him as hard as they were able. 
But the captains of the targetteers, not ſtaying to 
let them run into the danger, / diſcovered thetnſelyes 
before it was time; and thereby made fruſtrate the 
work to which they were appointed. The conſul 
hereby gathered, that the king had ſome deſite t@ 
try the fortune of a battel, which he therefore pre. 
ſented the ſecond time, leading forth his army, and 
ſetting it in order, with elephants in the front; a kind } 
of help which the Romans had never uſed befote, 1 
but had taken theſe of late from the Car:baginians, 1 
Such are the alterations wrought by time. It was 1 
ſcarce above eighty years ere this, that Pyrrbus cars | 
ried elephants out of Greece into ./#aly, to affright | 
the Romans, who had never ſeen any of thoſe beam 
before. But now the fame Romans (whilſt poſſibly * 
ſome were yet alive which had known that expedy. | 
tion of Pyrrbus) come into Macedon, bringing ele. | 
phants with them; whereof the Macedonians and 
Greeks have none. Philip had patience to let the 
conſul: brave him at his trenches, wherein he did } 
wiſely 3. for the Roman had greater need to figit 
than he. Sulpicius was unwilling to loſe time; 
neither could he without great danger, lying fo neat 1 
the enemy, that was ſtrong in horſe, ſend his mn 
to fetch. in corn out of the fields. Wherefore le 
removed. eight miles off, preſuming that Philip * 


would not adventure to meet him on even ground, E 
and ſo the more boldly he ſuffered his foragers to 4 
over-run the country. The king was nothing ſor 7 f 
of this; but permitted the Romans to take ther · 
good pleaſure, even till their preſumption, and hs 1 
own — fear, ſhould make them careleß. 1 
When this was come to paſs, he took all his horfe 10 
and light- armed foot, with which he occupied 2 r, 
place in the » mid-way, between the foragers and nl © 
their camp. There he ſtayed in covert with pax . P 
of his forces, to keep the paſſages that none ſhould f ©! 
eſcape. The reſt he ſent abroad the country, to fil <& 
upon the ſtragglers, willing them to put all tothe an 
ſword, and let none run home with news to the „ ſti 
The ſlaughter was great, and thoſe which eſcaped ie of 

hands of them that were ſent abroad to ſcour the field hit 

lighted all, or moſt of them, upon the king and bis Wl tr 

companies in their flight ; ſo as they were cut of We 

by the way. Long it was ere the camp had neus af f the 

this. But in the end there eſcaped ſome: uo, * 
pik 

happened to themſelves, raiſed a great tumull-1 Gr, 

. Sales hereupon ſends forth all his horſe, and al 
bids them help their fellows where they law I r 


needful : he himſelf with the legions followed-I 
The companies of horſe divided themſelves nl 


cordingly as they met with. adyertiſements upon the 


% into many parts: not knowing where was 
Gas: 2 pang Such of them as lighted up- 


' Philip's troops, that were canvaſing the field, 
Ke Se 15 — at they found it. But the main 
bulk of them fell upon the king himſelf. They 


had the diſadvantage: as coming fewer, and un- 


ared, to one that was ready for them. So they 
2 1 as their fellows alſo might 


have been, if the ki 8 
and given over in time. But while, not contented 


with ſuch an harveſt, he was too greedy about a 


poor gleaning, the Roman legions appeared in 
light; which emboldened their horſe to make a re- 
charge. Then the danger apparent enforced the 
Macedonians to look to their own ſafety. They 
ran which way they could: and (as men that lie in 
wait for others; are ſeldom heedful. of that which 
may befall themſelves) to eſcape the enemy, they 
declined the faireſt way; ſo as they were plunged 
in marſhes and bogs, wherein many of them were 
loſt. The king's horſe was ſlain. under him: 
and there had he been caſt away, if a loving ſub- 
ject of his had not alighted, mounted him upon 
his own horſe, and delivered him out of peril, at 
the expence of his own life, - that running on foot 
was overtaken and killed. _ 171 
In the common opinion Philip was charged with 
improvident raſnneſs, and the conſul with as much 
dulneſs, for this day's ſervice. A little longer 
ſtay would have delivered the king from theſe ene- 
mies without any blow: ſince, when all the fields 
about them were waſted, they muſt needs have re- 
tired back to the ſea. On the other ſide it was not 
thought unlikely, That if the Romans following 
the king, had ſet upon his camp, at ſuch time as 
he fled thither half amazed with fear of being ei- 
ther ſlain or taken ; they might have won it. But 
that noble hiſtorian Livy (as is commonly his man- 
ner) hath judiciouſly obſerved, That neither the 
one, nor the other, were much to. blame in this 
day's work. For the main body of 'the king's ar- 
my lay ſafe in his camp; and could not be ſo a- 


* 


ſtoniſned with the loſs of two or three hundred 


horſe, that it ſhould therefore have abandoned the 
defence of the trenches. And as for the king him- 
ſelf; he was advertiſed, that Pleuratus the IIly- 
rian, and the Dardanians, were fallen upon his 
country; when they found the paſſage therein o- 
pen, after Perſeus was called away from cuſtody of 


the ftreights. This was it which made him ad- 


venture to do ſomewhat betimes; that he might 
ſet the Romans going the ſooner, and afterwards 
look unto his troubleſome neighbours. In conſide- 
ration of this, Philip was deſirous to clear himſelf 
of the Romans, as ſoon as he might. And to that 
purpoſe he ſent unto the conſul; . requeſting a da 

of truce for burial of the dead. But, inſtead of ſo 
doing, he marched away by night; and left fires 
in his camp to beguile the enemy, as if he had not 
ſtirred out of the place. Sulpicius, when he heard 
of the King's departure, was not flow to follow 
him. He overtook the Macedonians in a place of 
ſtrength, which they had fenced (for it was a 
woody ground) by cutting down trees, and laying 
them athwart the way where it was moſt open. 
In making of ſuch places good, the Macedonian 
Phalanx was of little uſe ; being a ſquare battel of 


ing had well bethought himſelf, 
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ſhields. The Macedonians therefore helped them; 
by flinging of ſtones. But to no purpoſe. For 
the Romans got within them. and forced them to 
quit the place. This victory (ſuch as it was) laid 
open unto. the conſul ſome poor toyyns thereabout; 
which partly were taken by ſtrong hand ; partly 
yielded. for fear. But the ſpoil of theſes and of the 
fields adjoining, | was not ſufficient to maintain his 
at my 3 and therefore he returned back to Apollonia. 
Ihe Dardanians, hearing that Philip was come 
back, withdrew themſelves apace out of the coun- 
try. The king ſent Athenagoras to wait upon 
them home; whilſt he himſelf went againſt the 
Etolians. For Damocritus the pretor of the Eto- 
tians, who had reſerved himſelf and his nation un- 
to the event of things, hearing report, that Philip 
was beaten once again; as alſo that Pleuratus and 
the Dardauians were fallen upon Macedon 3 grew 
no leſs buſy on the ſudden; than before he had 
been wiſe, He perſwaded his nation to take their 
time: and ſo, not ſtaying to proclaim war, join- 
ed his forces with Aminander the Athamanian; and 
made invaſion upon Theſſaly. They took and cru- 
elly facked a few towns: whereby they grew con- 
fident; as if, without any danger, they might do 
what they liſted. But Philip came upon them ere 
they looked for him: and, killing them as they lay 
diſperſed, was like to have taken their camp; if 
Alexander, more wary than the Ezolians, had not 
helped at need, and made the retreat through his 
own mountainous country. 
About the ſame time, the Roman fleet, aſſiſted 
by Attalus and the Rhodians, had taken ſome ſmall 
lands in the Egean ſea, They took likewiſe the 
town of Oreum in the ifle of Eubea ; and ſome o- 
ther places thereabout. The towns were given to 
Attalus, after the ſame compact that had former- 
7 been made with the Etoliaus the goods therein 
ound wete:given to the Romans; and the people 
for ſlaves. Other attempts on that ſide were hin- 
dred: either by foul weather at ſea; or by want 
of daring, and of means. 
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Villius 25% Roman conſul waſtes a year 40 5 F. 
mar of the Gauls in Italy. An embaſſy ef the 
KRomans ro Carthage, Maſaniſſa, and Vermina. 
The Macedonian prepares for defence of his king- 

dom and T. Quintius Flaminius 15 ſent againſt 
a HUS the time ran away: and P. Villius, a 
- A new conſul; took charge of the wat in Ma- 
cedon. He was troubled with a mutiny of his old- 
eſt ſoldiers : whereof two thouſand, having ſerved 
long in Sicily and {4fric, thought themſelves much 
wronged, in that they could not be ſuffered to loox 

-unto their own. eſtates at home. They were (be- 
like) of the legions that had ſerved at Canne : as 
may ſeem by their complaint, of having been long 
abſent from Zaly 5 whither fain they would have 
returned, when by their colonels they were ſhip-_ 
ped for "Macedon. How Villius dealt wich them, 
4t is uncertain. For the hiſtory of his year is loſt; 
whereof the miſs is not great; ſince he did no- 
thing memorable. Valerius Antias, as we find 


in ivy, hath adorned this Yillizs wih à great ex- 
ploit againſt Philip, * Let ſince Livy kümſelf, an 


pikes, not fit for every ground. The archers of hiſtorian to whom few of the beſt are mutchable, 
Crete were judged, and were indeed, more ſervice- could find no ſuch thing recorded in any good au- 
able in that caſe. But they were few; and their thor; we may reaſonably believe, that Villius's year 
arrows were of ſmall force againft the Roman was idle. 
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giving them to underſtand, that, if they were not 


In the beginni ing of this Macedonian war, the ans, by rendering unto them ſome towns th: 

Fomans found — trouble than could have been held of theirs; and finally, to ſtrengthen his B 
expected with the Goals. Their colony of Placen- not only by exerciſing and training his people, bur by 
tia, a goodly and ſtrong town, which neither Han- fortifying the paſſages that led thereinto out of Eri. 
nibal, nor after him Aſdrubal, had been able to rug. This was in doing, when Villius, having un. 
force, was taken by theſe Barbarians, and burnt in N laboured to find way into Macedon, ta. 
a manner to the ground. In like fort Cremona was king a journey (as Sulpicius had done before him) 
but ſaved her ſelf, taking warning. by wherein he could not be fupplied with victuals, qe. 
her neighbours's calamity. Amilcar, a Carthaginian, termined at length to try a new courſe, But then 
that had ſtayed behind Aſdrubal, or Mago, in thoſe came advertiſement, that T. Quimius Flaminins wig 
parts, was now become captain of the Gauls, in choſen conful, and had Macedon allotted him for his 
theſe their enterpriſes. This when the Romans province, whoſe coming was expected; and he very 
heard, they ſent ambaſſadors to the Carthaginians, thortly arrived at the amp. 23, 
weary of the peace, it behoved them to call home SzcT. XIII. 
and deliver up this their citizen proves; _ _ 
war in /taly. Hereunto it was perhaps le EIS, ** „ee 
the meſl: 3 might ſeem otherwiſe to have favoured y Vage / Philie, es 2 4 
a little of ſome fear) that of the fugitive ſlaves be. 7e Acheans for la king Pg = 
longing unto the Romans, there were ſome reported part with the Romans. A treaty of * 5 
to walk up and down in Carthage 3 which if it were das qu, Philip delivers Argos zo Nabis th 


fo, then ought they to be reſtored back to their ma- 1, who pre ſen 15 n 
ſters, as was conditioned in the late peace. The 8 preſently enters into league with the 


ambaſſadors that were ſent on this errand, had fur- | 
ther charge to treat with Maſaniſ/a, as alſo with Ver- HE Romans had not been wont in former 
mina the ſon of Syphax. Unto Maſaniſſa, beſides times to make war after fuch a trifling man. 


matter of compliment, they were to ſignify what ner. It was their uſe to give battel to the enemy ag 


pleaſure he might do them, by lending them ſome ſoon as they met with him. If he refuſed it, they 


of his Numidian horſe to ſerve in their war againſt beſieged his towns, and ſo forced him to try the for. ! 


the Macedonian. Vermina had intreated the ſenate tune of a day, with his difadvantage in reputation, 
to vouchſafe unto him the name of king, and pro- when he had long forborn it (as it would be inter- 
miſed thereafter to deſerve it, by his readineſs in do- preted) upon knowledge of his own weakneſs. But 
ing them all good offices. But they were ſomewhat in this their war with Philip, they began to-learn 
ſcrupulous in the matter, and ſaid, that having been, of the ſubtle Greeks the art of negotiation ; where- 
and being ſtill (as they took it) their enemy, he in hitherto they were not grown ſo fine, as within 
ought firſt of all to defire peace; for that the name a little while they proved. Their treafury was poor, 
of king, was an honour which they uſed not to and ſtood indebted, * many years after this, unts 
confer upon any, ſave only upon ſuch as had royally private men, for part of thoſe monies that had been 
deſerved it at their hands. The authority to make borrowed in the ſecond Punic war. This had made 


ce with him, was wholly committed unto theſe the commonalty averſe from the Macedonian war, and 


ambaſſadors upon ſuch terms as they ſhould think had thereby driven the ſenators, greedy of the en- 
fit, without further relation to the ſenate and people : terpriſe, to make uſe of their cunning. Yet being 


for they were then buſied with greater cares. The weary of the flow pace wherewith their buſineſs | 


Carthaginians made a gentle anſwer, that they went forward, they determined to increaſe their ar- 
wholly diſclaimed Amilcar, baniſhing him, and con- my, that they might have the leſs need to rely u 
fiſcating his goods. As for the fugitives, they had their confederates. So they levied eight choufan 
reſtored as many as they could find; and would, in foot and eight hundred horſe (che greater part of 
that point, as far as was requiſite, give ſatisfaction them ef the Latins) which they ſent with 7. 1 
to the ſenate. Herewithal they ſent a great propor- fius Flaminius, the new conſul, into Macedon. Ther 
tion of corn to Rome, and the like unto the army navy, and other means, could well have ferved for 
that was in Macedon. King Maſaniſſa would have the ſetting forth and tranſportation of a greater ar- 
lent unto the Romans two thouſand of his Numidia my; but by ſtraining themſelves to the moſt oi 
horſe ; but they were contented with half the num- their abilities, they ſhould (beſides other difficulties 
ber, and would accept no more. Yermina met with incident unto the ſuſtenance of thoſe that are too 
the ambaſſadors, to give them entertainment, on the many, and too far from home) have bred ſome je- 
borders of his kingdom; and, without any diſputa- louſy in their friends of Greece, and thereby have 
tion, agreed with them upon terms of peace. loſt ſome friends, yea, perhaps, have increaſed the 
Thus were the Romans bufied in taking order number of their enemies more than of their own 
for their Macedonian war, that they might purſue ſoldiers. This preſent augmentation of the forces 
it ſtrongly, and without interruption, As for Amil- was very requiſite, for that Attalus, about the ſame 
car and his Gauls, they laid ſiege unto Cremona, time, excuſed himſelf unto them by his ambaſſadors; 
where L. Furius, a Roman pretor, came upon them, requeſting that either they would undertake the de- 
fought a battel with them, and overcame them, fence of his kingdom againft Antiochus, who invaded 
Amilcar the Cartbaginian died in this battel, and the it; or elſe that they would not take ituncourteoully, 
fruit of the victory was ſuch, as both made amends that he quitted the war with Philip, and returned 
for loſſes paſs'd, and left the work eaſy to thoſe home, to look unto that which more concerned him. 
that afterwards ſhould have the managing of war Their anſwer was remarkable: they faid, that it ws 
among thoſe Gauls. So was there good leiſure to not their manner to uſe the aid of their friends longer 
think upon the buſineſs of Macedon, where Philip than their friends had good opportunity, and could 
was carefully providing to give contentment unto alſo be well contented to afford it ; that they could 
his ſubjects, by puniſhing a bad counſellor whom not honeſtly take part with Attalus, though he 
they hated ; as alſo to aſſure unto himſelf the Ache- were their good friend, againſt Autiochus, hom 


a Liv, I. 34. 
they 


The Romans began to make war zy negdtiatiny; ' 
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chey held in de like account bur that they woula 
deal with Antiochus by ambaſſadors, and wg 
mon friends unto both of the kings) do ir beſt 
to perſwade an attonement between them. In fuch 
loving faſhion did they now carry themſelves to- 
wards their good friend the king Autibebus, who re- 
ciprocally, at their increaty, withdrew hisarmy from 
the kingdom of Attalus. Bat how little they re- 
garded theſe terms of friendſhip, after that once 
they had made an end with Philip, it will very ſoon 
. | 

. Ouintius haſting away from Rome, came be- 
times into his province, with the ſupply decreed un- 
to him, which conſiſted for the moſt part of old 
ſoldiers, that had ſerved in Spain and Afric. He 
found Villius the old conſul (whom at his comi 


he preſently diſcharged) and king Philip of Mace- 
don, encamped one againſt the other in the ſtreights 
of Epirus, by the river of Apſus or Aous. It was 
manifeſt, that either the Romans mult fetch a com- 
paſs about, and ſeek their way into Macedon through 
the poor country of the Daſſeretians, or elſe win 
by force that paſſage which the king defended. In 
taking the former way, they had already two years 
together miſpent their time, and been forced to re- 


turn back without profit, for want of victuals ; 


whereof they could neither carry with them ftore 
ſufficient, nor find it on the way. But if they could 
once get over theſe mountains, which divided the 
ſouth of Epirus from Theſſaly, then ſhould they en- 
ter into a plentiful country; and which, by long 


dependance upon the Macedonian, was become (in 


a manner) part of his kingdom, whereof it made 
the ſouth border. Nevertheleſs the deſire of win“ 
ning this paſſage, was greater than the. likelihood ; 
for the river of Apſus running through that valley 
which alone was open between the mountains, made 
it all a deep marſh, and unpaſſable bog; a very nar- 
row way excepted, and a path cut out of the main 
rock by man's hand. Wherefore Oxintius afſayed 
to climb in the mountains; but finding himſelf dif- 
appointed of this hope, through the diligence of 
his enemy, who neglected not the guard of them 
that was very eaſy, he was compelled to ſit ſtill, 
without doing any thing for the ſpace of forty 
days. 

This long time of reſt gave hope unto Philip, 
that the war might be ended by compoſition, upon 
ſome reaſonable terms. He therefore fo dealt with 
ſome of the Epirots (among whom he had many 
friends) that he and the conſul had a meeting toge- 
ther: but nothing was effected. The confal would 


and to make amends for the injuries which he had 
done to many people in his late wars. Philip was 
contented to give liberty to thoſe whom he had ſub- 
ded of late; but unto ſuch as had been long ſub- 
ject unto him and his anceſtors, he thought it againſt 
all reaſon, that he ſhould relinquiſh his claim and 
dominion over them. He alſo aid, that as far forth 
as it ſhould appear that he had done wrong unto any 
town or people whatſoever, he could well be plea- 
ſed to make ſuch amends, as might ſeem conve- 
nent, . in the judgment of ſome free ſtate, that had 
not been intereſted in thoſe quarrels. But herewithal 
Quintius was not ſatisfied, There needed (he faid) 
no judgment or compromiſe; foraſmuch as it was 
apparent, that Philip had always been the invader, 
and had not made war, as one provoked, in his own 
defence. After this alteration, when they ſhould 
come to particulars, and when the conſul was required 
to name thoſe towns that he would have to be ſet at 
liberty, the firſt that he named were the 7 beſſaltans, 
T8 25 been ſubjects (though conditional) unto 
0. 46. f 


have him to ſet all the towns of Greece at liberty; 
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the Macedihigh kings evet ſince the days of Hlexan- 


der the great, and of Philip his father. Wherefore 
as foor! tis Flat#inius had named the Theſalians, the 
King, in a rage, demanded what ſhivper condition 
He would have laid upon him, had he been but van- 
quiſned. And herewithal abruptly he flung away, 

refuſing to hear any more of ſuch diſcourſe. © 
After this, the conſul ſtrove in vain for two or 
three days' together, to have 1 againſt the 
difficulties of that paſſage which Philip kept. When 
he had well wearied himſelf, and could not reſolve 
what courſe to take, there came to him an herdſ- 
min, fent from Charopus, a prince of the Fpirors, 
that favoured the Romans, who, having long kept 
beaſts in thoſe mountains, was throughly acquainted 


hg with all by-paths ; and therefore undertook to guide 


the Romans, without any danger, to a place where they 
ſhould have advantage of the enemy. This guide, 
for fear of treacherous dealing, was faſt bound; 
and, being promiſed a great reward in caſe he made 
good his word, had ſuch companies as was thought 
fit appointed to follow his directions. They travel- 
led by night (it being then about the full of the 
moon) and reſted in the day-time, for fear of being 
diſcovered. When they had recovered the hill- 
tops, and were above the Macedonians (though un- 
diſcovered by them, becauſe at their backs) they 
raiſed a great ſmoke, whereby they gave notice of 
their ſucceſs unto the conſul. Some ſkirmiſhes, 
whilſt theſe were on their journey, T. Quintius had 
held with the Macedonian, thereby to avert him from 
the thought of that which was intended. But whet, 
on the third morning he ſaw the ſmoke ariſe mote 
and more plainly, and thereby knew that his men 
had attained unto the place whither they were ſent : 
he preſſed as near as he could unto the enemy's 
camp, and aſſailed them in their ſtrength, He 
prevailed as little as in former times, until the ſhout- 
ings of thoſe that ran down the hill, and charged 
Philip on the back, aſtoniſhed ſo the Macedonians, 
that they betook themſelves to flight. The king, 
upon the firſt apprehenſion of the danger, made all 
ſpeed away to ſave himſelf. Yet anon, conſidering 
that the difficulty of the paſſage muſt needs hinder the 
Romans from purfuing him, he made a ſtand at the 
end of five miles, and gathered there together his bro- 
ken troops, of whom he ſaw wanting no more than two 
thouſand men. The greateſt loſs was of his cam 

and proviſions, if not rather perhaps of his reputa- 
tion; for that now the Macedonians began to ſtand 
in fear, leſt being driven from a place of ſuch ad- 
vantage, they ſhould hardly make good their party 
againft the enemy upon equal ground: neither was 
Philip himſelf much better perſwaded. Wherefore 
he cauſed the The//alians, as many of them as in his 
haſty retreat he could viſit, to forſake their towns 
and country, carrying away with them as much as 
they were able, and ſpoiling all the reſt. But all of 
them could not be perſwaded thus to abandon” (for 
the pleaſure of their king) their antient habitations, 
and all the ſubſtance which they had gotten. Some 
there were that forcibly reſiſted him ; which they 
might the better do, for that he could not ſtay to 
uſe any great compulſion. He alſo himſelf took it 
very grievouſly, that he was driven to make ſuch 
witte of a moſt pleafant and fruitful country, which 
had ever been well affected unto him 3, 1o that a lit- 
tle hinderance did ſerve to make him break off his 


purpoſe, and withdraw himſelf home into his king- 


dom of Macedon. | 
The Etolians and Athamanians, when this fell 
out, were even in a readineſs to invade THE, 
whereinto the ways lay more open, out of their 
ſeveral countries. When therefore they heard for 
8 X certain, 
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that Philip was beaten by — Romans, 


they foreſlowed not the occaſion, but made all 
ſpeed, each of them to lay hold upon what they 


might. T. OQuintius followed them within a little 
while: but they had gotten ſo much before his 
coming, that he, in gleaning after their harveſt, 
could hot find enough to maintain his army. Thus 
were the poor Theſſalians, of whoſe liberty the Ro- 
mans à few. days ſince had made ſhew to be very 
deſirous, waſted by the ſame Romans and their con- 
federates 3 not knowing which way to turn them- 
ſelves, or whom to avoid. T. Quintius won Pha- 
teria by aſſault; Metropolis and Piera yielded un- 
to him. Rhage he beſieged, and having made a 
fair breach, yet was unable to force it; ſo ſtoutly 
it was defended both by the inhabitants, and by a 
Macedonian garriſon therein. Philip alſo, at the 
fame time, having ſomewhat recollected his ſpirits, 
hovered about Tempe with his army, thruſting men 
into all places that were like to be diſtreſſed. So 
the conſul, having well near ſpent his victuals, and 
ſeeing no hope to prevail at Rhage, brake up his 


ſiege, and departed out of Theſſaly. He had ap- 


pointed his ſhips of burden to meet him at Anticy- 
ra, an haven town of Phocis, on the gulf of Co- 
rinth; which country being friend to the Macedo- 
nian, he preſently invaded; not ſo much for ha- 
tred unto the people, as becauſe it lay conveniently 
ſeated between The/aly and other regions, wherein 
he had buſineſs, or was ſhortly like to have. Ma- 
ny towns in Phocis he won by aſſault ; many were 
yielded up unto him for fear; and within ſhort 
ſpace he had (in effect) maſtered it all. | 

In the mean time L. OQuintius the conſul's bro- 
ther, being then admiral for the Romans in this 
war, joined with king Attalus and the Rhodian 
fleet. They won two cities in Eubæa, and after- 
wards laid ſiege unto Cenchree, an haven and arſe- 
nal of the Corinthians on their eaſtern ſea. This en- 
terpriſe did ſomewhat help forward the Acheans 
in their deſire to leave the part of Philip : ſince it 
might come to paſs, that Corinth it ſelf, ere long 
time were ſpent, and that Cenebree, with other pla- 
ces appertaining to Corinth, now very ſhortly, 
ſhould be rendered unto their nation, by favour of 
the Romans. | 

But there were other motives inducing the 4- 
cheans to prefer the friendſhip of the Romans, be- 
fore the patronage of Philip, whereto they had been 
long accuſtomed. For this king had ſo many 
ways offended them in time of peace, that they 
thought it the beſt courſe to rid their hands of him; 
whilſt being entangled in a dangerous war, he 
wanted means to hinder the execution of ſuch 
counſel, as they ſhould hold the ſafeſt. His ty- 
rannous practices to make himſelf their abſolute 
lord; his poiſoning of Aratus their old gover- 
nour ; his falſe dealing with the Meſſenians, Epi- 
rots, and other people their confederates, and his 
own dependants; together with many particular 
outrages by him committed, had cauſed them long 
ſince to hold him as a rece//ary evil, even whilſt 
they were unable to be without his aſſiſtance. But 
ſince, by the virtue of Philopemen, they were grown 
ſomewhat confident in their own ſtrength, ſo as 
without the Macedonians help, they could as well 
ſubſiſt, as having him to friend: then did they 
only think how evil he was; and thereupon re- 
Joice the more, in that he was become no longer 
neceſſary. It angred him to perceive how they 
ſtood affected; and therefore he ſent murderers to 
take away the life of Philopemen. But failing 
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in this enterpriſe, and being detected; he did there, 
oy ny, ſet fire ry ary. hay, through 
dry before, and p to i Phi 
wrought ſo with the Acheans, that no Fes 
more familiar with them, than what great cauſe 
they had to withdraw themſelves from the Macedo- 
nians. Cycliadas, à principal man among ther 
and lately their pretor, was expelled by them, for 
ſhewing himſelf paſſionate in the cauſe of Philip, 
and Ariſtænus choſen pretor, who laboured to join 
them in Society with the Romans. | 
'Theſe News were very welcome to T. Onintins, 
Ambaſſadors were ſent from the Romans and their 
confederates, king Attalus, the Rhodians, and 4. 
thenians, to treat with the Acheans ; makin 


miſe, that they ſhould have Corinth — | 


to them, if they would forſake the Macedonian. 
A parliament of the Acheans was held at Sicyon, 
to deliberate and reſolve in this weighty cafe, 
Therein the Romans and their adherents deſired 
the Acheans to join with them in making war u 
on Philip, Contrariwiſe, the ambaſſadors of Phi. 
lip, whom he had alſo ſent for this buſineſs, ad- 
moniſhing the Athenians of their alliance with the 
king, and of their faith due unto him; requeſted 
them, that they would be contented to remain as 
neuters. This moderate requeſt of Philip's am. 
baſſador, did no way advance his maſter's cauſe: 
rather it gave the Acheans to underſtand, That he, 
who could be ſatisfied with ſo little at their hands, 
knew himſelf unable to gratify them in any reci- 
procal demand. Yet were there many in that great 
council, who remembring the benefits of Philip 
and Antigonus, laboured earneſtly for the preſerva- 
tion of the ancient league. But in fine, the ſenſe 
of late injuries, and expectation of like or worſe 
from him in the future, prevailed againſt the me- 
mory of thoſe old good turns, which he (and Au. 
tigonus before him) had partly ſold unto them, and 
xrtly had uſed as baits, whereby to allure them in- 
to abſolute ſubjection. Neither was it perhaps of 
the leaſt importance, that the Romans were ſtrong, 
and likely to prevail in the end. So after much 
alteration the decree paſſed, That they ſhould 
thenceforward renounce the Macedonian, and take 
part with his enemies in this war. With Attalus 
and the Rhodians they forthwith entred into ſocie- 
ty: with the Romans (becauſe no league would be 
of force, until the ſenate and people had approved 
it) they forbore to decree any ſociety at the pre- 
ſent, until the return of thoſe ambaſſadors from 
Rome, which they determined to ſend thither of 
purpoſe. The Megalopolitans, Dimeans, and 4r- 
gives, having done their beſt for the Macedonian, 


as by many reſpects they were bound; roſe up out 


of the council, and departed before the paſſing the 


decree, which they could not reſiſt, nor yet with 
honeſty thereto - give aſſent. For this their good 
will, and greater, which they ſhortly manifeſted, 
the Argives had ſo little thanks, chat all the reſt of 
the Acheans may be the better excuſed, for eſca- 
ping how they might, out of the hands of ſo fell a 
prince. x | 
Soon after this, upon a ſolemn day at Argos, 
the affection of the citizens diſcovered it fel ſo 
plainly, in the behalf of Philip, that they, which 
were his partiſans within the town, made no doubt 
of putting the city into his hands, if they might 
have any ſmall aſſiſtance. Philocles, a lieutenant 
of the king's, lay then in Corinth ; which he had 
manfully defended againſt the Romans and Atte- 
las : him the conſpirators drew to Argos; whither 


2 Plut, in vita Philopœm. Juſtin, I. 29. 
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W nne their friends, to hold 
coming on 4 ſudden, _ ampel the up the quarrel, by ſending voluntiers to ſerve on 
ready to =o with — Hs 2 both ſides, that 1 | mY 8 8 18 . | 
chean garriſon to qu 0 good other. As for the liberty of Greece, he ſaid it was 
The — of Argos, 37 w_ ſtrange that the Ttolians ſhould be ſo careful there- 
defence of Corinth. 3 putation, 10 they of, ſince divers tribes of their own, which he there 
deren n bein d a eng ty ue. mn W e 16" Groans e he 
gave him hope to obtain he might ſeek it z would fain know, whether the Romans would give 
ty, Men on) a new him leave to make ſlaves of thoſe Etolians,” which 
and when (the winter being nes yi ſhould take were no Greeks. Titus hereat ſmiled ; and was nd 
conſul would Rory o 17 | 1 ft were not Whit offended to hear the Etolians well ratled up; 
the work out of Tituss . 3 20 like re- touching whom, he began to underſtand, how o- 
concluded the ſooner. 7 _ - wage c. divas they” were in all Me cbentry. "As for 1 
ſpect unto himſelf? and t * * to dif. general demand of ſetting all Greece at liberty, 
beſt, fince more could 150 fo wes Sed. repu- Philip acknowledged, that it might well beſeem 
poſe things unto 2 e whe to be held the greatneſs of the Romans; though he would alſo 
tation. The meeting was appoin led the Ma- conſider what might beſeem his own dignity. But 
on the ſea-ſhore, in the bay then 0 : ſed) the that the Ezolians, Rhodians, and other petty e- 
| lian, or Lamian Bay, now (2 * ** A 0. ſtates, ſhould thus preſume under countenance of 
gulf of Ziton, in the Egean ſea, we the 1 2 the Romans, to take upon them, as if by their great 
Thither came Titus, with ene 5 dmiral of might, he ſhould be hereunto compelled ; it was, 
reggie eee nd Ero " and he nid, a ſtrange and ridiculous inſolence. The 
r 5 bew of his Acheans he charged with much ingratitude, reci- 
Arheans. Philip had with him —＋ * + for. ting age then ite decrees of their own 3 
own captains, and Cycliadas, lately baniſhe on wherein they had loaden' boch Aariconnr and him, 
his ſake out of Achaia. He refuſed to _— 44: wit wad ern 
© ſhore, though fearing (as he ſaid) none dy ty" fad, her I would reader pen uss them: bur 
immortal Gods; yet miſdoubting ſome in baff ax Woching Gun, char he! would further delibe- 
the Etolianl. The demands of _ 41 1 of rate with Titus himſelf. Thus he addreſſed him- 
the Romans were, That he ſhould ſet a _ UF wholly — - wed whom, if 
Greece at liberty; deliver up to the En 2'0! beine e Gen, he cared Aale for all 
their confederates, all priſoners, 9 — a — U weil“ Aich Ander und che Rhedlans, his hee 
theirs, and renagado's ; likewiſe hem nc ur " war (he faid) was only defenſive, they having been 
nn E 0 the offerers; or it he gave them any occaſion, it 
Greece or Aſia he had gotten from ET - : was only in helping Prufias, his ſon-in-law 3 bei- 
king of 2 after his father's death. — on cher did he ſee why they ſhould rather feek a. 
demanded reſtitution to be made entire, - - = W it his banda; thi he" or Ges. Por whore. 
towns, and temples, by him taken and ſpoiled, 10 as they complained, That ſpoiling a temple of 
ee 23 "ol Venus, he had cut down the grove and pleaſant 
have again. de country. of Fara; 4 1 * walks thereabouts: what could he do more than 
againſt their iſland; as alſo that he ſhould wi he ſend gardeners thither with young plants, if one 
ew 20 EO wo The” king of another would ſtand to aſk ſuch recom- 
Helleſpont, and other havens of their friends, ** 1 Thus he jeſted the matter out; but offered, 
Acheans deſired reſtitution of Argos and 1 1 oi ertheleſs, in honour of the Romans, to give 
e * 5 9 = 2 l — his back the region of Peræa to the Rhodians ; as like- 
uarre] with him; the ot ates oa ips and priſoners of his, 
— by 0 conſent. 7 Fares eilig Fim e merry — — . Urin ended that 
them angerly, as patrons 0 Greece 3 . it was late; Philip re- 
a 0 A GER yo 60 — — think upon the — Fr 
r = d d eee Trp 8 3 2 W Au many and he ill provided of counſel 
whatſoever he held that = : il them. For your being ſo 
| theirs, Neither were they herewithal content, but boar veer = Keen , 4d . 1 5 1 jo 
inſolently declaimed againſt him, for that which 7 H Your arr Mg hoving mardered all your 
8 3 — : po e 7 lends : that wore wont to adviſe you faithfully. 
ee FEWATGS "OE Tae , lip came not, until it was late at 
. —— Ty Ty hs wes of 
ey mignt nave gotten. | 4 K he could not ſud- 
r propane min Te col ef 
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dp i came to Philips ear; who 4 deſi- 
red a third day of meeting, and proteſted, that if 
he could not perſwade them, he would ſuffer him- 
ſelf to be perſwaded by them, So the third day 
they met early in the morning; at what time the 
king entreated them all, that they would with fin- 
cere affection hearken unto good offers of peace, 
and immediately conclude it, it they, could like 
well of thoſe. conditions, which he had already 
tendered ; or, otherwiſe that they would make truce 
with him for the preſent, - and let him fend am- 
baſſadors to Rome, where he would refer himſelf to 
the courteſy of the ſenate. ; 

This was even as Quintius would have it, who 
ſtood in doubt, leſt a new conſul might happen 
to defraud him of the honour, which he expect- 
ed by ending of the war. So he eaſily prevailed 
with the reſt to aſſent thereunto ; foraſmuch as it 
was winter, a time unfit for ſervice in the war; and 
ſince, without authority of the ſenate, he ſhould be 
unable to proceed reſolvedly either in war or peace. 
Further, he willed them to ſend their ſeveral am- 
baſſadors to Rome, which intimating unto the ſe- 
nate what each of them required, ſhould eaſily 
hinder Philip from obtaining any thing to their 
prejudice. Among the reſt, he perſwaded king 
Aminander to make a journey to Rome, in perſon, 
knowing well, that the name of a king, together 
with the confluence of ſo many ambaſſadors, would 
ſerve to make his own actions more glorious in 
the city. All this tended to procure, that his own 
command of the army in Greece, might be pro- 
rogued. And to the ſame end had he dealt with 


ſome of the tribunes of the people at Rome, who 
had already (though as yet he knew not ſo much) 


ohtained it from him, partly by their authority, 
partly by good reaſons which they alledged unto 
the ſenate. | A 

The ambaſſadors of the Greeks, when they had 
audience at Rome, ſpake bitterly againſt the king, 
with good liking of the ſenate, which was more 


deſirous of victory than ſatisfaction. They mag- 


nified the honourable purpoſe of the Romans, in 
undertaking to ſet Greece at liberty. But this (they 
ſaid) could never be effected, unleſs eſpecial care 
were taken, that the king ſhould be diſpoſſeſſed of 
Corinth, Chalcis, and Demetrias. In this point they 
were ſo vehement, producing a map of the coun- 
try, 
held all the reſt in ſervility, that the ſenate 
to have it even ſo as they had deſired. When 
therefore the ambaſſadors of Philip were brought 
in, and began to have made a long oration, they 
were briefly cut off in the midſt of their preface, 
with this one demand; Mhetber their maſter would 
yield up Corinth, Chalcis, and Demetrias? Hereto 
they made anſwer, That concerning thoſe places, 
the king had given them no direction or commiſ- 
ſion what to ſay or do. This was enough. The 
ſenate would no longer hearken to Philip's defire of 


peace, wherein they faid he did no better than 


trifle. Yet might his ambaſſadors have truly 
ſaid, That neither the Ezo/iaus, Acheans, nor any 
of their fellows, had in the late treaty required. 
by name, that Chalcis and Demetrias ſhould be 
yielded up. For which of them indeed could 
make any claim to either of theſe towns? As 
for Corinth, whereto the Acheans had ſome right, 
(though their right were no better, than that hav- 
ing ſtolen it from one Macedonian king in a night, 
they had, after mature deliberation, made it away 
by bargain unto another) Philip had already con- 
deſcended to give it back unto them. And this 


and making demonſtration how thoſe places 
agreed 
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Greeks, in excuſe of the king, — "og 
tius's friends, that ſo he might have had the honour 
r ſucceſſor had been 
unto him. But ſince he was appointed to conti 
general, neither his friends at Rome, nor he Nimh 
after the return of the ambaſſadors into Greece, cated 
to give ear to any talk of peace. 
Philip, ſeeing that the Acheans had forſaken him 
and joined with their common enemies, * 
even to deal with them in the like manner, by re. 
conciling himſelf unto Nabis, whom they hateq 
moſt. There were not many years paſs' d, ſince the 
Lacedemonians under Cleomenes, with little ot 
help than their own ſtrength, had been almoſt: 
enough both for the Macedonians and Acheans t 
ther: but now the condition of things was altered 
Nabis's force conſiſted in a manner wholly in his 
mercenaries, for he was a tyrant, though ſtylin 
himſelf king. Yet he ſorely vexed the Acheay; 
and therefore ſeemed unto Philip one likely to ſtand 
him in great ſtead, if he could be won. To this 
purpoſe, it was thought meet that the town of 4x. 
gos, which could not otherwiſe be eaſily defended 
ſhould be conſigned over into his hands; in hope, 
that ſuch a benefit would ſerve to tie him faſt unto 
the Macedonian. Philocles, the king's lieutenant, 
who was appointed to deal with Nabis, added fur. 
ther, that it was his maſter's purpoſe to make a 
ſtreight alliance with the Lacedemonian, by giving 
ſome daughters of his own in marriage unto Vahid 
ſons. This could not but be well taken. Yet Na- 
bis made ſome fcruple in accepting the town of Ar- 
gos, unleſs by decree of the citizens themſelves he 
might be called into it. Hereabout Philocles dealt 
with the 4rgives 3 but found them ſo averſe, that, 
in open aſſembly of the people, they deteſted the 
very name of the tyrant, with many railing words, 
Nabis, hearing of this, thought he had thereby a good 
occaſion to rob and fleece them. So he willed Phi- 
locles, without more ado, to make over the town, 
which he was ready to receive. 
cordingly did let him, with his army, into it by 
night, and gave him poſſeſſion of the ſtrongeſt 
places therein. Thus dealt Philip with the Argives ; 
who, for very love, had forſaken the Acheans, to 
take his part, Early in the morning, the tyrant 
made himſelf maſter of all the gates. A few of 
the principal men underſtanding how things went, 
fled out of the city at the firſt tumult ; wherefore 
they were all baniſhed, and their goods confiſcated, 
The reſt of the chief citizens that ſtayed behind, 
were commanded to. bring forth out of hand, all 
their gold and ſilver. Alio a great impoſition of 
money was laid upon all thoſe that were thought 
able to pay it. Such as made their contribution 
readily, were diſmiſſed without more ado; but it 
any ſtood long upon the matter, or played the 
thieves, in purloining their own goods, they were 
put to the whip, and, beſides loſs of their wealth, 
had their torments to boot. This done, the ty- 
rant began to make popular laws; namely, ſuch 38 
might ſerve to make him gracious with the raſcally 
multitude ; abrogating all debts, and dividing the 
lands of the rich among the poor. By ſuch art of 
oppreſling the great ones, it had been an old cuſtom 
of. tyrants to afſure themſelves of the vulgar for # 
time. 80 
As ſoon as Nabis had gotten Argos, he ſent the 
news to 7. OQuintius, and offered to join with him 
againſt Philip. Titus was glad of it, ſo as he took 
the pains to: croſs over the Streights into Pelopome- 
ſus, there to meet with Nabis. They had ſoon 
agreed (though king 4tialus, who was 2 
wi 
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Chap. IV. The HisToRY 
lch the conſul, made ſome cavil touching Avgvs) 
— 2 tyrant lent unto the Romans ſix h of 
his mercenaries of Crete; As alſo he agreed with 


the Acheans upon a truce for four months, reſerving - 


ie final concluſion of Peace between them until the 
wy of Philip ſhould be ended ; which, after this, 
continued not long. 

-, laitel at Cynoſcephalæ, wherein Philip was 
* vanquiſhed by T. Quintius. 


Iulius Quintius, 4s ſoon as he underſtood that he 
þ was appointed to have command of the ar- 
my, without any other limitation of time, than du- 
ring the pleaſure of the ſenate, made all things rea- 
dy for diligent purſuit of the war. The like did 
Philip, who, having failed in his negotiation of 
peace, and no leſs failed in his hopes of getting 
Nabis to friend in that war, meant afterwards whol- 


| ly to rely upon himſelf. 


2 Titus had in his army about twenty-ſix thou- 
ſand, and Philip a proportionable number: but nei- 
ther of them knew the other's ſtrength, or what 
his enemy intended to do. Only Titus heard that 
Philip was in Theſſaly, and thereupon addreſſed him- 
{elf to ſeek him out, They had like to have met 
unawares near unto the city of Pheræ, where the 
yant-couriers on both ſides diſcoyered each other, 
and ſent word thereof unto their ſeveral captains : 
but neither of them were over-haſty to commit all 
to hazard upon ſo ſhort warning. The day fol- 
lowing, each of them ſent out three hundred horſe, 
with as many light-armed foot, to make a better 
diſcovery. Theſe met, and fought a long whule, 
returning finally back into their ſeveral camps, with 
little advantage unto either fide. The country about 
Phere was thick ſet with trees, and otherwiſe full 


of gardens and mud-walls ; which made it impro- 


per for ſervice of the Macedonian Phalanx : where- 


tore the king diſlodged, intending to remove back. 


unto Scotuſa, in the frontier of Macedon, where he 
might be plentifully ſerved with all neceſſaries. Ti- 
tus conceived aright his meaning, and therefore pur- 
poſed alſo to march thitherwards, were it only to- 
waſte the country. There lay between them a great 
ledge of hills, which hindered the one from know- 
ing what courſe the other took; Nevertheleſs th 
encamped not far aſunder both the firſt and the ſe- 
cond night; though neither of them underſtood 
what was become of the other. The third day was- 
very tempeſtuous, and forced each of them to take 
up his lodging, where he found it by chance. Then 
ſent they forth diſcoverers again, in greater number 
than before, Theſe meeting together, held a long 
fight, wherein at firſt the Macedonians had the worle. 
But Philip anon ſent in ſuch a ſtrong ſupply, that 
if the reſiſtance of the Etolians had not been deſpe- 
rate, the Romans, their fellows, had been driven 


| back into their camp. Yet, all reſiſtance notwith- 


ſtanding, the Macedonians prevailed ; ſo that Titus 
himſelf was fain to bring forth his legions, that were 
not a little diſcouraged, by the defeat of all their 
horſe, to animate thoſe which were in flight. 


It was altogether beſides the king's purpoſe, to 


put the fortune of a battel in truſt that day, with ſo 


much of his eſtate as might thereon depend. But 
the news came to him thick and tumultuouſly, how 
the enemies fled, and how the day was his Own; if 
he could uſe an occaſion, the like whereof he ſhould 
not often find. This cauſed him to alter his pur- 


pole, inſomuch that he embattel'd his men, and 
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climbed up thoſe hills; which, for that the knops 
thereon had ſome reſemblance unto dogs heads, 
were called by a word ſignifying as much, Cyno/- 
cephale. As ſoon as he was on the hill-top; it 
did him good to ſee that they of his own light-ar- 
mature were buſy in fight, almoſt at the very cam 

of the enemies, whom they had repelled ſo far. 
He had alſo liberty to chuſe his ground, as might 
ſerve beſt his advantage; foraſmuch as the Romans 
were quite driven from all parts of the hill. But 
of this commodity he could make no great uſe; 
the roughneſs of the place among thoſe dogs heads, 
as they were called, ſerving nothing aptly for his 
Phalanx. Nevertheleſs he found convenient room 
wherein to marſhal the one part of his army, and 
gave order unto his captains to follow with the reſt; 
embatteling them as they might. Whilſt he was 
doing this; he perceived that his horſemen and light- 
armature began to ſhrink, as being fallen upon the 
Roman legion, by force whereof they were driven 
to recoil, He ſets forward to help them, and they 
no leſs haftily draw unto him tor ſuccour, having 
the Romans. not far behind them. 

As the legions began to climb the hill, Phz/ip 
commanded thoſe of his Phalanx to charge their 
pikes, and entertain them. Here Titus found an 
extreme difficult piece of work ; for this Phalanx 
being a great ſquare battel of armed pikes, like in 
all points to thoſe which are now uſed in our modern 
wars; and being in like manner uſed as are ours, 
was not to be reſiſted by the Roman targetteers as 
long as the Phalanx it ſelf held together undiſſolved. 
The Macedonians were embattePd in very cloſe or- 
der, ſo that two of them ſtood oppoſite to one of 
the Romans; as alſo the pikes of the firſt rank had 
their points advanced two or three foot before their 
foreman. Wherefore it is no marvel if the Romans 
gave back, every one of them being troubled (as it 
were) with ten enemies at once, and not able to 
come i nearer unto the next of them than a dozen 
foot, or thereabouts. Titus finding this, and not 
knowing how: to remedy it, was greatly troubled ; 


for that ſtill the Phalanx bore down all which came 


in the way. But in the mean while he obſerved, 
that they which were appointed by Philip to make 


his left wing, were not able, through the much un- 


evenneſs of the ground, to put themſelves in order; 


ey ſo as either they kept their places on the hill-tops, 


or elſe (which was worſe) upon deſire either of be- 
holding the paſtime, or of ſeeming to be partakers 
in the work, run fooliſhly along by the ſide of their 
fellows which were occupied in fight. 

Of this their diſorder he made great and preſent 
uſe. He cauſed the right wing of his battel to march 
up the hill againſt theſe 11]-ordered troops, his ele- 
phants leading. the way to increaſe the terror, The 
Macedonians were readier to diſpute what ſhould be 
done in ſuch a caſe, than well adviſed what to do; 
as having no one. man appointed to command that ' 
part in chief, Indeed," if they ſhould have done 
their beſt, it could not have ſerved, ſince the ground 


whereon they ſtood, made their weapons uſeleſs. 


For, let it be ſuppoſed that Philip, having twenty- 
ſix thouſand in his army (as he is ſaid to have been 
equal to che enemy in number) had four thouſand 
horſe, four thouſand targetteers, and four thouſand 
light· armed; ſo ſhall there remain fourteen thouſand 
pikes, whereof he himſelf had embattePd the one 
halt in a Phalanx ; the other half in the left wing, 
are they whom. Qxintius is ready now to charge. 
The Phalanx, having uſually ſixteen in file; muſt, 
when it conſiſted of ſeven thouſand, have well near 


2 Plut, in vita T. Q. Flam. 
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four hundred and forty in rank; but four hundred 
would ſerve to make a front long enough; the other 
forty, or thirty- ſeven files might be cut off, and 
reckoned in the number of the targetteers, or light- 
armed. Allowing therefore, as * Polybius doth, to 
every man of them three foot of ground, this front 


muſt have occupied twelve hundred foot, or two 


hundred and forty paces; that is, very near a quar- 


ter of a mile in length. Such a ſpace of open cham- 


pain, free from incumbrance of trees, ditches, hil- 
locks, or the like impediments, that muſt of ne- 
ceſſity dis- join this cloſe battel of the Phalanx, was 
not every-where to be found. Here at Cynoſcephalæ, 
Philip had ſo much room, as would only ſuffice for 
the one half of his men; the reſt were fain to ſtand 
ſtill, and look about them, being hindered from 
putting themſelves in order, by the roughneſs of the 
dogs heads. But the Romans, to whom all grounds 
were much alike, were not hindered from coming 
up unto them; nor found any difficulty in maſtering 
thoſe enemies, whoſe feet were in a manner. bound 


by the diſcommodity of the place. The very firſt 


impreſſion of the elephants cauſed them to give 
back ; and the coming on of the legions, to betake 
themſelves unto flight. A Roman tribune, or colo- 
nel, ſeeing the victory on that part aſſured, left the 
proſecution of it unto others; and being followed 
by twenty enſigns, or maniples; that is, (as they 
might fall out) by ſome two thouſand men, took in 
hand a notable piece of work, and mainly helpful 
to making of the victory compleat. He conſider- 
ed that Philip, in purſuing the right wing of the 
Romans, was run on fo far, as that himſelf, with 
his fellows, in mounting the hill to charge the left 
wing of the Macedonians, was already gotten above 
the king's head. Wherefore he turned to the left 
hand, and, making down the hill after the king's 
Phalanx, fell upon it in the rear. The hindmoſt 
ranks of the Phalanx, all of them indeed, ſave the 
firſt five, were accuſtomed, when the battels came 
to joining, to carry their pikes upright, and with the 
whole weight of their bodies to thruſt on their fore- 
men; and ſo were they doing at the preſent. This 
was another great inconvenience in the Macedonian 
Phalanx, that it ſerved neither for offence nor de- 
tence, except only in front. For though it were ſo, 
that Alexander, when he was to fight with Darias 
in Me/opotamia, arranged his Phalanx in ſuch order, 
that all the four ſides of it were as ſo many fronts, 
looking ſundry ways, becauſe he expected that he 
ſhould be encompaſſed round; yet it is to be under- 
ſtood, that herein he altered the uſual form ; as alſo 
at the fame time he embattelled his men in looſe or- 
der, that fo with eaſe they might turn their weapons 
which way need ſhould require. Likewiſe it 1s to 
be conſidered, that Alexander's men being thus diſ- 
poſed, were fit only to keep their own ground ; 
not being able to tollow upon the enemy, unleſs 
their hindmoſt ranks could have marched back- 
wards. But in this preſent caſe of Philip, there was 
no ſuch proviſion for reſiſtance. Therefore his men, 
being otherwite unable to help themſelves, threw 
down their weapons, and fled. The king himſelf 
had thought, until now, that the fortune of the bat- 
tel was every-where alike, and the day his own. 
But hearing a noiſe behind him, and turning a little 
aſide, with a troop of horſe, to ſee how all went, 
when he beheld his men caſting down their weapons, 
and the Romans at his back on the higher ground, 
he prelently betook himſelf to flight. Neither ſtaid 
he afterwards in any place (except only a ſmall 
while about Tezpe, there to collect ſuch as were 


about ſeven hundred: of the Macedonians,” about 
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diſperſed in this overthrow) until he was gotten in. 


to his own kingdom of Macedon. 


There died of the Roman army in this battel, 
eight thouſand were ſlain, and five thouſand taken 
priſoners. LETT EE > IS 
SECT, XV. | 
T. Quintius falleth out with the Etolians; 434 
grants truce unto Philip, with conditions, upon 
which the peace is ratified, Liberty proclaimed uy. 


to the Greeks. The Romans quarrel with An- 
tiochus. | | 


HE Etolians wonderfully vaunted them. 
1 ſelves; and deſired to have it noiſed thro 


all Greece, That the victory at Cynoſtephale was 


gotten (in a manner) wholly by their valour. They 
had gotten indeed the moſt of the booty, by fack- 
ing the Macedonian camp, whilſt the Romans were 
buſted in the chace. Jitus therefore being offend- 
ed both at their vain-glory, and at their ravenous 
condition; purpoſed to teach them better manners, 
by regarding them as ſlightly, as they thought 
highly of themſelves. He alſo well perceived, that 
by uſing them with any extraordinary favour, he 
ſhould greatly offend the reſt of his confederates in 
Greece; who deteſted the Etolians much more ve- 
hemently, than ever they had done the Macedoni- 
ans. But this diſpleaſure brake not forth yet a 
while. | | 1 
After the battel, Titus made haſte unto Lariſſa, 
a city of Thefaly ; which he preſently took. Be- 
fore his coming, Philip had ſent thither one of his 
courtiers, to burn all his letters, and paſſages what- 
ſoever in writing, betwiy. him and others, of 
which many were there Fept. It was well done of 
the king, that among the cares of ſo much ad- 
verfity, he forgot not to provide for the fafety of 
his friends. Yet by his thus doing, they of Lariſ- 


ſa might well perceive, that he gave them as al- 


ready loſt, Wherefore we find not that they, or 
any of their neighbours, did make delay of open- 
ing their gates to Titus, At the ſame time, the 
town of Leucas bordering upon Acarnania, Was 
taken by the Roman fleet: and very ſoon after, all 
the Acarnanians, a warlike nation, and in hatred 
of the Etolians, ever true to Philip; gave up them- 
ſelves unto the Romans, hearing of the victory at 
Cynoſcephale. The Rhodians alſo were then in hand 
with the conqueſt of Peræa, a region of the con- 
tinent over-againſt their iſland ; whereof they had 
demanded reſtitution, in the late treaty of peace 
with Philip. They did herein more manly, than 
any other of the Greeks foraſmuch as they 4. 
waited not the good leiſure of the Romans; but 
with an army of their own, and ſome help which 
they borrowed of the Acheans, and other their 
friends, gave battel to Dimocrates, the king's lieu- 
tenant, wherein they had the victory, and conſe- 
quently recovered the whole province. It angered 
Philip worſe than all this, that the Dardanians gi- 
thered courage out of his affſiction, to invade his 
kingdom; waſting and ſpoiling, as if all had been 
abandoned to their diſcretion. This made him ga- 
ther an army in all haſte, of ſix thouſand foot, 
and five hundred horſe : wherewith coming upon 
them, he drove them, with little or no loſs of Þs 
own, and great flaughter of theirs, haſtily out ol 
the kingdom. Which done, he returned to Theſ#- 
lonia. | | | 

In this one enterpriſe, he had ſucceſs anſwera- 
ble to his deſire: but ſeeing what bad fortune ac 
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Chap. IV. The HISTORY e the 'WoruD; 


om ied his affairs, inall other parts at the ſame 
3 thought it wiſdom to yield unto neceſſi- 
ty; and therefore ſent in all haſte Himnæus and 
Demoſthenes, with Cycliadas, tlie baniſhed Achean, 
in whom he repoſed much confidence, ambaſſa- 
dors unto Titus. Theſe had conference a long 


while in private, with Titus, and ſome of his Ro- had 


an colonels: by whom they were gently enter- 
a and in = friendly wiſe diſmiſſed. It 
ſeems that they had commiſſion to refer all unto 
Titus's own diſcretion; as Philip himſelf in few 
days after did. There was granted unto them a 
truce for fifteen days: in which time, the king 
himſelf might come and ſpeak with the Roman ge- 
neral. In the mean ſeaſon many ſuſpicious ru- 
mors went of Titus ; as if he had, been corrupted 
with great rewards from the king, to betray the 
Greeks his confederates. Of theſe bruits the Eto- 
lians were chief authors: who being wont to re- 
oard neither friendſhip nor honeſty, where pro- 
fit led them a wrong way, judged alike of all 
men elſe. - But againſt the day appointed for the 
meeting betwixt him and Philip, Titus had ſent 
letters unto his aſſociates; willing them to have 
their agents ready by a time appointed, at the 
entrance of Tempe, where the treaty ſhould be 
held. There, when they were all aſſembled, they 
entred into conſultation before the king's arrival, 
what ſhould be moſt expedient for the common 
benefit of them all, and for every eſtate in par- 
ticular. The poor king Aminander, beſought them 
all, and eſpecially the Romans, that they would 
think upon him; and conſidering his weakneſs, 
which he confeſſed, make ſuch proviſion, that af 
ter the Romans had turned their backs, - and were 
gone home, Philip might not wreak his anger upon 
him, who was not able to reſiſt. Then ſpake Alex- 
ander, one of the Etolians : who commending 77. 
2s for ſo much as he had thus aſſembled the conſe- 
derates, to adviſe upon their own good, and had 


willed them to deliver their minds freely : added; 


That in the main of the purpoſe which he had in 
hand, he was utterly deceived: for that by making 
peace with Philip, he could neither aſſurè the Ro- 
mans of their quiet, nor the Greeks. of their liberty. 
There was, he ſaid, none other end to be made of 
the war, which could agree either with the pur- 
poſe of the ſenate and people of Rome, or with the 
fair promiſes made by Tiras himſelf unto the Greeks, 
than the chaſing of Philip quite out of his king- 
dom. And to this effect he made a long diſcourſe; 
But Titus anſwered, That this Efrollan was ill ac- 
quainted, either with the good pleaſure of the ſe- 
nate and people of Rome, or with the laudable cuſ- 
toms which they generally held: for that it was 
not the manner of the Romanr, to ſeek the utter 
deſtruction of any king or nation, at ſuch time as 
they firſt made war with them; until by ſome re- 
bellion they found it a matter of neceſſity, to take 
ſuch a rigorous courſe. And hereof he alledged 
the Carthaginians as a notable example : adding, 
That victory, to generous minds, was only an in- 
ducement unto moderation. As concerning the 
publick benefit of Greece : it was (he ſaid) expedi- 
ent, that the kingdom of Macedon ſhould be great- 
ly weakned and brought low; not that it ſhould 
be utterly deſtroyed: foraſmuch as it ſerved as a 
bar, to the Thracians, Cauls, and a multitude of 
other ſavage nations, which would ſoon overflow 
the whole continent of Greece; if this kingdom 
were not interpoſed. Wherefore he concluded, 
that if Philip would yield unto thoſe demands, 
wherewith he had preſſed him in the former trea- 
ty 3 then was there no reaſon to deny him peace. 


As for the Eroliant: if they thought otherwiſe, it 
ſhould be at their own pleaſure, to take counſel a- 
t for themſelves, as they thought, good, Then 
egan Phaneas, another of the Etolians, to ſay, 
That all was come to nothing; for that ere long 
Philip would trouble all the Greets, no leſs than he 
ad done in time before. But Tus interrupted 
him, and bad him leave his babling; faying, That 
himſelf would take ſuch order, as that Philip, were 
he never ſo defirous, ſhould thenceforth not have it 
in his power to moleſt the Greeks, CRE 
The next day king Philip came thithet : whom 
Titus uſed friendly: and ſuffering him to repoſe 
himſelf that night, held a council the day follow- 
ing: wherein the king yielded unto all that had 
been required at his hands ; offering yet further, 
to ſtand to the good pleaſure of the ſenate, -if they 
would have more added to the conditions. Pha- 
eas, the Etolian, inſulting over him, ſaid it was to 
be hoped, that he would then at length give up to 
the Eiolians a many of the towns (which he there 
named) bidding him fpeak, whether he would, 
or not. His anſwer was, That they might take 
them all. But Titus 1 ng himſelf; ſaid, it 
ſhould be otherwiſe. Theſe were The//alonian towns, 
and ſhould all be free: one of them only excepted, 
which not long ago had refuſed to commit it ſelf 
to the faith of the Rumays, and therefore ſhould 
now be given to the Etalians. Hereat Phaneas 
cried out, that it was too great an injury, thus to 
defraud them of the towns that had ſome time be- 
longed: unto: their common-weal. Rather he will- 
ed Titus to conſider, that by an ancient covenant 
between them and the Romans, all the towns ta- 
ken ought to be their own, and, the Romans to have 
nothing, ſave the pillage and: captives. It is true, 
that. there had been ſuch a condition in the former 
war: but it ceaſed to be of any validity, as ſoon 
as the Etolians made peace with Philip. And thus 
much Titus gave them to underſtand ; aſking them, 


whether they thought it reaſonable, that all the 


towyns in Greece, which had let in the Romans by 
compolition, ſhould be delivered into ſubjection of 
the Etoliaus. The reſt of the confederates were 
very much delighted, with . theſe angry paſſages 
between the Roman and the Etolians neither had 


they great reaſon, to fear any hard meaſure ; 


fince Titus was ſo earneſt in behalf of thoſe Theſſa- 
lians, to give them liberty, though they had ſteod 
out againſt him, even till very fear made them o- 
pen their gates. Wherefore they oppoſed not them- 
ſelves; but gave their conſent willingly unto a 
truce for four months. | 
The chief cauſe that moved Titus to grant peace 
ſo readily to the Macedonian, beſides that laudable 


cuſtom by him before alledged ; was, the fame of 


Antiochus's coming with an army from Syria, 
and drawing near towards Europe. He had alſo 
perhaps yet a greater motive; even the conſidera- 
tion, that his ſucceſſor might happen to defraud 
him of the honour, if the war ſhould happen to 
be protracted. And he was in the right. For 
when his letters, together with ambaſſadors from 
the Macedonian, and ſundry ſtates of Greece, came 
unto Rome, new conſuls were choſen: who (eſpe- 


cially the one of them) ſtood very earneſtly a- 


gainſt the peace; alledging frivolous matter of 
their own ſuſpicion, in hope to get the honour of 
concluding the war. The ſenate. began to be 


doubtfully affected, between the ambaſſadors of 


Philip offering to ſtand” to whatſoever was de- 


manded, and the letters of Titus preſſing them to 


accept this offer, on the one ſide; and the impor- 


tunity of the conſul on the other; who ſaid, that 


all 
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the king would rebel, as ſoon as the army was 
called out of Greece. But the matter was taken out 


of the ſenators hands by two of the tribunes, that 


referred it to an aſſembly of the page ; by whoſe 
ſoveraign authority it was concluded, That peace 
ſhould be granted unto the king. So ten ambaſ- 
ſadors were ſent from Rome over into Greece in 
which number were they, that had been conſuls 
before Titus? and it was ordained by their advice, 
That Titus ſhould go through with the buſineſs of 
peace. Theſe would very fain have retained thoſe 
three important cities of Corinth, Chalcis, and De- 
metrias, until the ſtate-of Greece were ſomewhat 
better ſettled. But finally Titus prevailed fo, that 
Corinth was (though not immediately) rendred un- 
to the Acheans ; and all the other Greek towns 
which Philip held, as well in Aſia as in Greece, re- 
ſtored unto liberty. 

The conditions of the peace granted unto Phi- 
lip, were, That before the celebration of the next 
Iſhmian Games, he ſhould withdraw his garriſons 
out of all the Greet towns which he held, and con- 
fign them over to the Romans That he ſhould 
deliver up unto them all captives that he had of 
theirs, and all renagado's : likewiſe all his ſhips 
of war, reſerving to himſelf only five of the leſſer 
ſort, and one of extraordinary greatneſs, wherein 
ſixteen men laboured at every oar: further, that 
he ſhould pay a thouſand talents, the one half in 
hand, the other in ten years next following, by e- 
ven portions. Hereto > Livy adds, That he was 
forbidden to make war out. of Macedon, without 

rmiſſion of the ſenate. But I find not that he 
obſerved this article, or was at any time charged 
with the breach of it. Four hundred talents he 
had already delivered unto Titus, together with his 
younger ſon Demetrius, to remain as hoſtage for his 
true dealing in this matter of peace, at ſuch time 
as he lately ſent his ambaſſadors to Rome when it 


was promiſed, that the money, and his ſon, ſhould 


be reſtored back unto him, if the ſenate were not 
pleafed with the agreement. * Whether this money 
were reckoned as part of the thouſand talents, I 
cannot find: and it ſeemeth otherwiſe, foraſmuch 
as young Demetrius, who together with thoſe four 
hundred talents, was given for hoſtage, remain- 
ed ſtill m cuſtody of the Romans, as a part of the 
bargain which Titus formerly had made. Letters 
alſo were then ſent by Titus, unto Pruſias, king of 
Bithynia giving him to underſtand, what agree- 
ment was made with Philip, in behalf of the 
Greeks; and how the ſenate held it reaſonable, 
that the Ciani, moſt miſerably ſpoiled and oppreſ- 
kd by Philip; to gratify this Bithynian, his ſon- in- 
law, ſhould be reſtored to liberty, and permitted 
to enjoy the ſame benefit of the Romans, which o- 
ther of their nation did. What effect theſe letters 
wrought, it was not greatly material; ſince the 
Romans were ſhortly buſied with Antiochus, in ſuch 
wiſe, that they had not leiſure to examine the con- 
tormity of Pruſias to their will. 

All Greece rejoiced at the good bargain, which 
Titus had made with Philip. Only the Etolians 
found themſelves aggrieved, that they were utterly 
neglected; which was to the reſt no ſmall part of 
their contentment. 'The Beotians continued to fa- 
vour the Macedonian; and thereby occaſioned 
much trouble unto themſelves. There were ſome 
among them well-affe&ed to the Romans: who ſee- 
ing how things were like to go, made their com- 


plaint unto Titus; ſaying, that they were no better 
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alf cheſe godly ſhews were fraudulent, and that than loſt, for the good-will which they had bol 
1 unto him; unleſs at this 2 lay cloſe 


* 


by them with his army, their pretor, which was 
head of the oppoſite faction, might be made 3. 
way. Titus refuſed to have an hand in the execy. 
tion; yet nevertheleſs did animate them in their 
purpoſe, So they committed the fact, and hopeq 
to have kept themſelves undiſcovered. But when 
the murder came out, and ſomewhat was confeſſed 
by thoſe that were put to torture, the hatred of 
the pon broke out violently againſt the Roman: 
in ſuch wiſe, that howſoever they durſt not tak: 
arms againſt them, yet ſuch of them as they 
found ſtraggling from their camp, they murdereg 
in all parts of the country. This was detected 
within a while, and many of the dead bodies 
found, Hereupon Titus requires of the Beotian; 
to have the murderers delivered into his hands; and 
for five hundred ſoldiers; which he had loſt by 
them, to have paid unto him five hundred talents, 
Inſtead of making any ſuch amends, they paid him 
with excuſes, which he would not take as good 
ſatisfaction. He ſends ambaſſadors to the Achean; 
and Athenians, informing them what had happen- 
ed, and requeſted them not to take it amiſs, though 
he dealt with theſe their friends as they had de. 
ferved. Herewithal he falls to waſting their coun- 
try, and beſiegeth two ſuch towns of theirs, as did 
ſeem to be moſt culpable of the murders lately done. 


But the ambaſſadors of the Acheans and Athenians 


(eſpecially of the Acheans, who offered, if he need- 
ed them,to help him in this war ; yet beſought him 


rather to grant peace unto the Beotians) prevailed 


ſo far with him, that he was pacified with thirty 
talents, and the puniſhment of ſuch as were known 
offenders, | EL 

In like fort, though not ſo violently, were many 
ſtates of Greece diſtracted 3 ſome among them re- 


joicing that they were free from the Macedonian; 


others grealy doubting that the Roman would prove 
a worſe neighbour. The Etolians would have been 
glad of any commotion, and therefore publiſhed ru- 
mours abroad, that it was the purpoſe of the Ro- 
mans to keep in their own hands all thoſe places, 
wherein Philip lately had his garriſons. Little did 
they, or the reſt of the Greets, conceive, that this 
Macedonian war ſerved as an introduction to the 
war to be made in Aſia againſt Antiochus; where 
grew the fruit, that was to be reaped of this and 
many other victories. Wherefore to ſtay the pro- 
greſs of bad rumours, when the [fhmian Games 
were held, which in time of peace were never with- 
out great ſolemnity and concourſe : Titus, in that 
great aſſembly of all Greece, cauſed proclamation 
to be made by ſound of trumpet to this effect, 
That the ſenate and people of Rome, and Titus 
Quintius Flaminius, the general, having vanquiſh- 
ed king Philip and the Macedonians, did will to be 
at liberty, free from impoſitions, free from garr- 
ſons, and living at their own laws, the Corinthians, 
Phocians, Locrians, Eubeans, Acheans of Phthit- 
tis, Magnetians, Theſſalians, and Perrhebian. 
The ſuddenneſs of this proclamation aſtoniſhed 
men: ſo as tho* they applauded it with a great 
ſhout 3; yet preſently they cried out to hear it again, 
as if they durſt ſcarce credit their own eats. 
The Greeks were crafts-maſters in the art of gi. 
ing thanks; which they rendered now to 7. Quin. 
tius with ſo great affection, as that they had well 
near ſmothered him, by thronging officiouſiy . 
bout him, 3 
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4 . ed EE thus e to be 
This good-will of the Grente, Was like to be 
much more available to the Romans. in their war 


againſt Antiochus;: than could have been the poſ- 


Con. of a few towns 3 yea, or of all thoſe pro- 


vinces Which were named in the proclamation. 


pon : Ci ce hereof, no ſooner - were - theſe 
Uo an end, than Titus, with the Ro- 
ans that were of his council, gave audience to 
[Tagefiauax, and Lyfias, king Antiochus 8 ambaſſa- 
dors, whom they willed to ſignify unto their lord, 
chat he ſhould do well to abſtain from the free cities 


in Aſa, and not vex them with war; as alſo to re- 


ſtore whatſoever he had occupied belonging to the 
kings Ptolemy or Philip. Moreover, they willed 
him by theſe his ambaſſadors, that he ſhould not 
paſs over his army into Europe; adding, that 
ſome of them would viſit him in perſon ere it 
were long, to talk with him further concerning 
theſe points. This,done, they fell to accompliſh- 
ing their promiſes unto the Greeks ; to the reſt they 
gave what they had promiſed. But the Phoctans 
and Locrians they gave unto. the Etoliant, whom 
they thought it no wiſdom to offend over-much, 
being ſhortly to take a greater work in hand, The 
Acheans of Phthiatis:they annexed unto the Theſ/a- 
lians, all fave the town of Thebes in Phthiotis, the 
ſame which had been abandoned by 7. Quintius to 
the Etolians in the laſt treaty with Philip. The 
Etolians contended very earneſtly about Pharſalus 
and Leucas. But they were put off with a dilatory 
anſwer, and rejected unto the ſenate: for howſo- 


ever fomewhat the council might favour them; 


yet it was not meet that they ſhould have theif 
will, as it were in deſpite of Titns, To the Ache- 
aus were reſtored Corinth, Triphylia, and Herea. 
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So the Corinthians were made free indeed (tho the 
Romans yet à while kept the Acrocorinthus) for 
that all which were partakers of the Achean com- 
mon- wealth, enjoyed their liberty in as abſolute 
manner, as they could deſire. To Pleuratus, the 
Ihrian, were given one or two places, taken by 
the Romam from Philip : and Aminander 
were beſtowed thoſe caſtles, which d had got- 
ten from Philip during this war; to reign in 
them and the grounds which they commanded, 
as he did among his Arhamanians. The Rhodians 
had been their own carvers. Attalus was dead a 
little before the victory; and therefore loſt. his 
ſhare, Yet many that were with Titus in coun- 
cil, would have given the towns of Oreum and 
Eretria, in the ifle of. Enbiea, to his fon and ſuc- 
ceſſor King Eumenes. But finally it was concluded, 
that theſe, as well as the reſt of the Fubeans, 


ſhould be ſuffered to enjoy their libertyi 1 


a little province of the kingdom of Macedon, bor- 
dering on Epirus, and lying towards the Joni an 
ſea, had yielded unto the Romans long ere this, 
and ſince continued true to them: for which cauſe it 
was alſo ſet at liberty; and made a free eſtate by it ſelf. 

Theſe buſineſſes being diſpatch'd, it remained, 
that all care ſnould be uſed, not how to avoid the 
war with king Autiochus, but how to accompliſh 
it with moſt eaſe and proſperity. Wherefore em- 
baſſadors were ſent both to Antiochus himſelf, to 
pick matter of quar'tel]; and about unto others, to 
pre- diſpoſe them unt the aſſiſting of the Romans 
therein. What ground and matter of war againſt 
this king the Romans now had, or ſhortly after 
found; as alſo how their embaſſadors and agents 
dealt and ſped abroad; I refer unto another place. 


Cs Ee 


The wars of the Romans with Antiochus the Great, and his adberents. 


S r. 


What kings, of the races of Seleucus and Ptolemy, 


reigned in Alla and Egypt, before Antiochus 
the Great. 


J Eleucus * Nicator, the firſt of his race, king of 
Afia and Syria, died in the end of the hun- 
dred twenty and fourth Olympiad. He was 
treacherouſly ſlain by Prolemy Ceraunus, at an altar 
called Argos; having (as is ſaid) been warned be- 
fore by an oracle, to beware of Argos, as the fatal 


place of his death. But I never have read, that 


any man's life hath been preſerved, or any miſ- 
chance avoided, by the predictions of ſuch devi- 
liſh oracles. Rather I believe, that many ſuch pre- 
dictions of the heathen gods, have been antedated 
by their prieſts or by others, which deviſed them 
after the event. 

Antiochus Sotus, the ſon and heir of this Seleu- 
cus, was dearly beloved of his father: who ſurren- 
dered up unto him his own wife Stratonica, when 

© underſtood how much the young prince was en- 
amoured on her. Wherefore Ptolemy Ceraunus 
had great cauſe to fear, that the death of Seleucus, 


ö 2 Polyb, lib. 2. 
No. 46. 


would not be revenged by this his ſucceſſor. But 
Antiochus was contented to be pacified, either with 
gifts, or perhaps only with fair words; containing 
himſelf within fa, and letting Ceraunus enjoy 
that quietly, which he had purchafed in Europe 
with the blood of Seleucus. It is faid of this An- 
tiochus, that altho* he married with the queen Stra- 
tonica in his father's; life; yet out of | modeſty he 
forbore to embrace her, till his father was dead. 
So that perhaps his inceſtuous love was partly, if 
not chiefly, the cauſe of his not proſecuting that 
revenge, whereunto nature ſhould have urged him. 
Afterwards he had wars with Antigonus Gonatas, 
and with Nicomedes king of Bitbynia. Alſo Luta- 
rius and Leonorius, Kings or captains of the Gauls, 
were ſet upon him by the ſaid Nicomedes. With 
theſe he fought a great battel : wherein, thoꝰ other- 
wiſe, the enemy had all advantage againſt him; 
yet by the terror of his elephants, which affrighted 
both their horſes and them, he won the victory. 
He took in hand an enterpriſe againſt Prolemy Phi- 
ladelphus but finding ill ſucceſs in the beginning, 
he ſoon gave it over, To. this king Antiochus So- 
tor it was, that Beroſus the Chaldean dedicated his 
> hiſtory of the kings of ria; the ſame, which 
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of Ptolemy. 
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hath ſince been excellently falſified by the friar 
Aunins. He left behind him one ſon, called Au- 
tiochus Theos; and one daughter, called Apame, 
that was married unto the king of Cyrene. So he 
died about the end of the hundred twenty and 
ninth Olympiad, or the beginning of the Olympiad 
following, in the fiſtieth or one and fiftieth year of 
the kingdom of the Greets; when he had reigned 


- Nineteen years. 


Antiochus, ſurnamed Theos or the God, had this 
vain and impious title given unto him, by flattery 
of the Milehans ; whom he delivered from Timar- 
chus, a tyrant that oppreſſed them. He held long 
and difficult, but fruitleſs,, war with Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus king of Egypt; which finally he com- 
pounded, by taking to wife Berenice the daughter 

Of theſe two kings, and of this lady Bere- 
nice, St. Jerome, and other interpreters have un- 
derſtood that prophecy of Daniel: The king's 
daughter of the ſouth, ſhall come to the king of 
the north, to make an agreement; and that which 
followeth. 7107 | = 

Ptolemy Pbhiladelphus was a great lover of peace 
and learning; and ( ſetting, apart his inceſtuous 
marriage with his own ſiſter Ar ſinoe) a very ex- 
cellent prince: howſoever, the worthieſt of all that 
race. It was he, that built and furniſhed with 


"books, that famous library in Alexandria which 


to adorn, and to honour the more, he ſent unto 
Eleazar, then high prieſt of the Jes, for the 
books of Moſes and other ſcriptures. The benefits 
of this king unto the Jews, had formerly been very 
great: for he had ſet at liberty as many of them, 
as his father held in ſlavery throughout all Zeypt 
and he had ſent unto the b temple of God in Jeru- 
ſalem very rich preſents. Wherefore Eleazar yiel- 
ding to the king's deſire, preſented him with an 
Hebrew copy: which Prolemy cauſed to be tranſla- 
ted into Greek, by ſeventy-two of the moſt grave 
and learned perſons, that could be found among all 
the tribes. In this number of the ſeventy two in- 
terpreters, or (as they are commonly called) the 
Seventy; Jeſus, the ſon of Sirach, is thought by 
Genebrard to have been one: who that he lived in 
this age, it ſeems to me very ſufficiently proved by 
Fanc/inus, in his preface unto Eccleſiaſticuͤs. The 
whole paſſage of this buſineſs between Philadel- 
phus and the high prieſt, was written (as © Foſe- 
phus affirms) by Ariſtæus that was employed there- 
in. Forty years Ptolemy Philadelphus was king: 
reckoning the time wherein he jointly reigned with 
his father. He was exceedingly beloved of his 
people; and highly magnified by poets, and other 
writers. Towards his end he grew more volup- 
tuous, than he had been in his former years: in 
which time he boaſted, that he alone had found out 
the way how to live for ever. If this had been 
referred unto his honourable deeds, it might have 
ſtood with reaſon : otherwiſe, the gout, with which 
he was often troubled, was enough to teach him 
his own error. He was the firſt of the kings, de- 
rived from Alexander's ſucceſſors, that entered into 
league with the Romans as alſo his off-ſpring was 
the laſt among the royal families, which by them 
was rooted up. 

Antiochus Theos had another wite, called Laodice, 
at ſuch time as he married with Berenice the daugh- 
ter of this Ptolemy. After his ſecond marriage, 


a Dan. c. 11. v. 6. b Aug. de Civ. Dei. 1. 18. c. 42. 
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he uſed his firſt wife with ho better regard, than ; 
ſhe had been his concubine. Laollice N 


for this: yet adventured not to ſeek” revenge; un. 


til her own fon Selencus Callinicus, was of ability to 
be king. This was two or three years after the 
death of . Ptolemy Philadelphus : at what time ſhe 
poiſoned her husband Theos; and by permiſſion of 
Seleucus her ſon, murdered Berenice, together with 
a ſon ſhe had born to Antiochus. * Juſtin reports, 
that Berenice ſaved herſelf, together with the young 
prince her child, awhile in the ſanctuary at Dapb- 
nen and that not only ſome cities of fa prepa. 
red to ſuccour her, but her brother Prolemy Euer. 
getes, king of Egypt, came to reſcue her with 
an army; tho? too late, for ſhe was ſlain before, 
With ſuch cruelties Seleucus Callinicus, ſucceed. 
ing unto his father that had fifteen years been 
king, began his reign. His ſubjects were highly 
offended at his wicked nature, which they diſco- 
vered at his firſt entrance. Wherefore it was like, 
that his eſtate would have been much endangered, 
if Ptolemy Euergetes, who came againſt him, had 
not been drawn back into his own country, by 
ſome commotions there in hand. For there were 
none that would bear arms againſt Ptolemy, in de- 
fence of their on king: but rather they ſided 
with the Egyptian; who took Laodice the king's 
mother, and rewarded her with death, as ſhe had 
well deſerved. Wherefore Selexcas, being freed 
from this invaſion, by occaſion of thoſe domeſtica 
troubles, which recalled Euergetes home into Egypt, 
went about a dangerous piece of work, even to 
make war upon his own ſubjects, becauſe of their 
bad affection towards him; when as it had been 
much better, by well deſerving, to have changed 
their hatred into love. A great fleet he prepared: 
in furniſhing and manning whereof, he was at ſuch 
charges, that he ſcarce left himſelt any other hope, 
if that ſhould miſcarry. Herein he embarked him- 
ſelf; and putting to ſea, met with ſuch a tempeſt, 
as devoured all fave himſelf, and a very few of his 
friends, that hardly eſcaped. This calamity, hav- 
ing left him nothing elſe in a manner than his naked 
body, turned nevertheleſs to his great good; as 
anon after it ſeemed, For when his ſubjects under- 
ſtood, in what ſort the gods (as they conceived it) 
had puniſhed him for his offences: they had com- 
miſeration of his eſtate ; and, preſuming, that he 
would thenceforth become a new man, offered him 
their ſervice with great alacrity. This revived 
him, and filled him with ſuch ſpirit ; as thinking 
himſelf well enough able to deal with the Egyp- 
tian, he made ready a mighty army for that pur- 
poſe. But his fortune was no better at land, than 
it had been at ſea. He was vanquiſhed by Prole- 
my in a great batte] : whence he eſcaped hardly ; 
no better attended, than after his late ſhipwrack. 
Haſting therefore back to Antioch, and fearing 
that the enemy would ſoon be at his heels; be 
wrote unto his brother Antiochus Hierax, who 
lay then in fa, praying him to bring ſuccout | 
with all ſpeed ; and promiſing, in recompence of 
his faith and diligence, the dominion of a great 
part of Ala. Antiochus was then but fourteen 
years old, yet extreamly ambitious z and therefore 
glad of ſuch an occaſion to make himſelf great. He 
levied a mighty army of the Gault; wherewith 
he ſet forwards to help his brother; or rather to get 
what he could for himſelf, Hereof Prolemy being 


e Joſ. Ann. I. 12. c. 2. Concerning that book, which now 


goes under the name of Ariſtæus; many learned men, and among the reſt Lodovicus Vives, hold ſuſpicion, that it is counterfeit, and 


the invention of ſome late author. Surely if it were to be ſuſpetted in the time of Vives ; it may be naw much more juſtly ſaſpected. 
/ruce a new edition of it is come forth, purged from faults (as the papiſis term thoſe books, wherein they have 2 E 
Heaſe) and ſet forth by Middendorpius at Colen. An. Dam. 1578 


they 


; d Juſt, 1. 27. 


advertiſed 


Chap. V. 


iſed, and having no deſire to put himſelf in 
—— 2 * took truce with Seleucus 
for ten years. No ſooner was Seleucus freed from 
this care of the Egyptian war, but his brother An- 
nie bus came upon him, and needs would fight with 
him, as knowing himſelf to have the better army. 
So Seleucus was vanquiſhed again, and ſaved himſelf, 
with ſo few about him, that he was verily ſuppoſed 
to have {periſhed in the battel, Thus did God's 
juſtice take revenge of thoſe murders, by which the 
row was purchaſed z- and ſettled (as might have 
been thought) on the head of this bloody king. An- 
;iochus was very glad to hear of his brother's death; 
as if thereby he had purchaſed his heart's deſire: 
but the Cault, his mercenaries, were gladder than 
he. For when he led them againſt Eumenes, king of 
Pergamus, being in hopes to get honour by making 
a conqueſt in the beginning of his reign, theſe per- 
6dious Barbarians took counſel againſt him, a 


nd 
3cviſed how to ſtrip him of all that he had. They 


ought it very likely, that if there were none 
of the royal yr to make head againſt them, 
it would be in their power to do what ſhould 
beſt be pleaſing unto themſelves in the lower Aſia. 
Wherefore they laid hands on Antiochus, and en- 
forced him to ranſom himſelf with money, as if he 
had been their lawful priſoner. Netther were they 
ſo contented, but made him enter into ſuch com 
ſition with them, as tended but little to his honour, 
In the mean while Seleucus had gathered a new army, 
and prepared once more to try his fortune againſt 
his brother. Eumenes hearing of this, thought the 
ſeaſon fit for himſelf, to make his profit of their 
diſcord, Antiochus fought with him, and was 
beaten z which is no great marvel, ſince he had 
great reaſon to ſtand in no leſs fear of the Gauls, his 
own foldiers, than of the enemy with whom he had 
to deal. After this, Eumenes won much in Afa, 
whilſt Antiochus went againſt his brother. In the 
ſecond batte! fought between the brethren, Seleucus 
had the upper hand; and Antiochus Hierax, or the 
Hawk (which ſurname was given him, becauſe he 
ſought his prey upon every one, without care whe- 
ther he were provoked or not) ſoared away as far as 
he could both from his brother, and his own Gawls. 
Having fetched a great compaſs through Me/opotamia 
and Armenia, he fell at length into Cappadocia, 
where his father-in-law, king Artamenes, took him up. 
He was entertained very lovingly in outward ſhew, 
but with a meaning to betray him. This he ſoon 
perceived, and therefore betook him to his wings 
again, though he knew not well which way to bend 
his flight. At length he reſolved to beſtow him- 
ſelf upon Ptolemy; his own conſcience telling him, 
what evil he had meant unto Seleucus, his brother 
and therefore what little good he was reciprocally to 
expect at his hands. Infidelity can find no ſure har- 
bour. Ptolemy well underſtood the perfidious and 
turbulent nature of this Hierax. Wherefore he laid 
him up in cloſe priſon ; whence, though by means 
of an harlot, he got out ; yet flying from his keepers, 
he fell into the hands of thieves, by whom he was 
murdered. Near about the ſame time died Seleucys. 
The Parthians and Bafrians had rebelled againſt 
him, during his wars with his brother. He there- 
fore made a journey againſt Arſaces, founder of the 
Parthian kingdom; wherein his evil fortune, or ra- 
ther God's vengeance, adhered ſo cloſely to him, 
that he was taken priſoner. Arſaces dealt friendly 

with him, and diſmiſſed him, having every way gi- 
vent him royal entertainment; but in returning home, 
he broke his neck by a fall from his horſe, and ſo 
ended his unhappy reign of twenty years. He had 
to wife Laodice, the ſiſter of Andromachus, one of 
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his moſt" truſty captains; which Was facher unt 
that Achæus, who, making his advantage of this 
affinity, became ſhortly after (as he ſtyled hiniſelf) 


a king ; though rather indeed a greater troubler of 


the world in thoſe parts. By Laodice he had two 
ſons, Seleucus the third, ſurnamed Ceraunus; and 
Antiochus the third, called afterwards the Great. 

Seleucus Ceraunus reigned only three years; in 
which time he made war upon Attalus the firſt, that 
was king of Pergamus. Being weak of body, 
through ſickneſs, and in want of money, he could 
not keep. his men of war in good order: and finally, 
he was ſlain by the treaſon of Nicanor, and Apatu- 
rius, a Gaul. His death was revenged by Athens, 
who flew the traitors, and took charge of the ar- 
my, which he ruled very wiſely and faithfully a- 
while; Antiochus, the brother of Seleucus, being 
then a child, 


Sx Or. II. 


The beginning of the great Antiochus's reign. Of 


Ptolemy Euergetes, and Philopator, kings of 
Egypt. War between Antiochus and Phiſopa- 
tor. The rebellion of Molo; and expedition 
of Antiochus againſt him. The re-continuance 
of Antiochus's Egyptian war; with the paſ- 
ages between the two kings : the victory of Pto- 
lemy ; and peace concluded, Of Achzus, and 
his rebellion ; his greatneſs, and his fall. An- 
tiochus's expedition againſt the Parthians, Bac- 
trians, and Indians, Somewhat of the king's 


reigning in India, after the death of the Great 
Alexander, 


e ee was ſcarcely fifteen years old, 
when he began his reign, which laſted thirty- 
ſix years. In his minority, he was wholly go- 
verned by one Hermias, an ambitious man, and 
one which maligned all virtue that he found in 
any of the king's faithful ſervants, This vile 
quality in a counſellor of ſuch great place, how 
harmful it was unto his lord, and finally, unto 
himſelf, the ſucceſs of things will ſhortly diſ- 
cover. 

Soon after the beginning of Antiochus's reign, 
Ptolemy Euergetes, king of Egypt, died; and left 
his heir Prolemy Philopator, a young boy likewiſe, 
as hath elſewhere been remembred. This was that 
Euergetes, who relieved Aratus and the Achbeans ; 
who afterwards took part with Cleomenes, and 
Jovingly entertained him when he was chafed our 
of Greece by Antigonus Gonatas. He annexed un- 


to his dominion the kingdom of Cyrene, by ta- 


king to wife Berenice, the daughter of king Magas. 
He was the third of the Prolemies, ( Sul 
good king of the race. The name of EZuergetes, 
or the deer of good, was given to him by the Eg yp- 
tians; not ſo much for the great ſpoils which he 
brought home, after his victories in Syria, as 
for that he recovered ſome of thoſe images or 
idols, which Cambyſes, when he conquered E- 
pt, had carried into Pera. He was teady to 

ve made war upon the Jews, for that Onias, 
their high-prieft, out of mere covetouſneſs of mo- 
ney, refuſed to pay unto him his yearly tw- 
bute of twenty talents : but he was pacified 
by the wiſdom of Joſephus, a Few ; to whom 
afterwards he let in farm the tributes and cuſ- 
ſtoms, that belonged unto him, in thoſe parts of 
Syria which he held. For Celeſyria, with Pa- 
leſtina and all thoſe parts of the country that lay 


neareft unto Egypt, were held by the Egyptian ; ei- 


ther as having fallen to the ſhare of Prolemy the 
at ſuch time as the great Autigonus was vanqui 
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that had befallen them. | 

Not long after the death of Euergetes: Hermias 
the counſellor, and in a manner the protector of 
king Antiochus, incited his lord unto war againſt 
the Egyptian ; for the recovery of Cœleſjria and 
the countries adjoining. This council was very 
unſeaſonably given; when Molo, the king's lieu- 
tenant in Media, was broken out into rebellion, 
and ſought to make himſelf abſolute lord of that 
rich country. Nevertheleſs Hermias, being more 
froward than wife, maintained ſtifly, that it was 
moſt expedient, and agreeable with the king's ho- 
nour, to ſend forth againſt a rebellious captain 0- 
ther captains that were faithful; whilſt he in per- 
ſon made war upon one, that was like himſelf, a 
king. No man durſt gainſay the reſolution of 
Hermias , who therefore ſent Xenwtas an Achean, 
with ſuch forces as he thought expedient, againſt 
the rebel; whilſt in the mean ſeaſon an army was 
preparing for the king's expedition into Cœleſyria. 
The king having marched from Apamea to Lao- 
dicea, and ſo over the deſarts into the valley 
Marſjas, between the mountains of Libanus and 
Autilibauus; found his way there ſtopped by Theo- 
dotus an Etolian, that ſerved under Ptolemy. So 
he conſumed the time there awhile to none effect: 
and then came news, that Xenetas, his captain, 
was deſtroyed with his whole army; and Molo 
thereby become lord of all the country, as far as 
unto Babylon. | | 

Xenetas, whilſt he was yet on his journey, and 
drew near to the river of Tigris; received many 
advertiſements, by ſuch as fled over unto him from 
the enemy, That the tollowers of Molo were, for 
the moſt part, againſt their wills, drawn by their 
commander to bear arms againſt their king. This 


report was not altogether falſe z but Molo himſelf 


ſtood in ſome doubt leſt his followers would leave 
him in time of neceſſity, Xexetas therefore making 
ſhew, as if he had prepared to paſs the river by 
boats in face of his enemy: left in the night time 


ſuch as he thought meet to defend his camp; and 
with all the flour of his army went over Tigris, in 
a place ten miles lower than Molg's camp. Molo 


heard of this, and ſent forth his horſe to give im- 


pediment: but hearing that Xenætas could not ſo 
be ſtopped, he himſelt diſlodged, and took his 
Journey towards Media; leaving all his baggage 
behind him in his camp. Whether he did this, as 
diſtruſting the faith of his own ſoldiers; or whe- 
ther thereby to deceive his enemy ; the great folly 
of Xenetas made his ſtratagem proſperous. For 
Xenetes, having borne himſelf, proudly before, up- 
on the countenance. of Hermias, by whom he was 


| 


of 


proviſions which they found ready in the [forſaken 
camp: or rather he commanded them ſo to do, 
by making proclamation, That they fhould che- 
riſh up themſelves againſt the journey, Which he 
intended to take next day, in purſuit of the rebel; 
that fled. And to the ſame purpoſe he buſied him. 
ſelf, in tranſporting the remainder of this army. 
which he had left on the other fide of N. But 
Molo went no further that day, than he could eq. 
fly return the ſame night. Wherefore ufderſtand. 
ing what good rule the king's men kept: he made 

ſuch haſte back unto them, that he came upom them 
early in the morning; whilſt they were yet hen 


with the wine and other good chear, chat they hal 


ſpent at ſupper. So Xeneras, and a very few: with 
him, died fighting in defence of the camp : | the 
reſt were ſlaughtered, without making reſiſtance ; 
and many of them, ere they were perfectly awake. 
Likewiſe the camp on the other fide of 7ipris was 
eaſily taken by Molo : the captains flying thenee, 
to fave their own lives. In the heat of this victo- 
ry, the rebel marched unto Seleucia, which he 
preſently took: and, maſtering within a little while 
the province of Babylonia, and all the coun 
down to the Red ſea, or Bay of Perſia, he hafted 
unto Su/a: where at his firſt coming he won the 
city: but, failing to take the ' caſtle that was ex- 
ceeding ſtrong, returned back to Seleucia, there to 
give order concerning this buſineſs. © | 

The report of theſe things coming to Antiocbus, 
whilſt he lay (as is faid before) in the vale of 
Marſyas filled him with great ſorrow, and his 
camp with trouble. He took counſel what to do 
in this needful caſe ; and was well adviſed by Epi- 
genes, the beſt man of war he had about him, to 
let alone this enterpriſe of Cæleſjria; and bend his 
forces thither, where more need required them. 
This counſel was put in execution with all conve- 
nient haſte, Yet was Epigenes diſmiſſed by the 
way, and ſoon after ſlain, by the practice of Her- 
mias who could not endure to hear good coun- 
le] given, contrary to his own good liking and al- 
lowance. In the journey againſt Molo, the name 
and preſence of the king was more available, than 
any odds which he had of the rebel in ſtrength. 
Molo diſtruſted his own followers : and thought, 
that neither his late good ſucceſs, or any other 
conſideration, would ſerve to hold them from re- 
turning to the King's obedience ; if once they be- 
held his perſon. Wherefore he thought it ſafeſt 
tor him, to aſſail the king's camp in the nigbt 
time, But going in hand with this; he was diſco 
vered by ſome that fled over from him to the 
king. This cauſed him to return back to his 
camp : which, by ſome error, took alarm at his 
return; and was hardly quieted; when Antiochus 
appeared in ſight. The king was thus forward in 
glving batte! to Molo, upon confidence which he 
had that many would revolt unto him. Neither 
was he deceived in this his belief. For not a few 
men, or enſigns: but all the left wing of the e⸗ 
nemy, which was oppoſite unto the king, chan- 
ged ſide forthwith as ſoon as ever they had ſight 
of the king's perſon ; and were ready to do him 
lervice againſt Molo. This was enough to have 
won the victory: but Molo ſhortned the work, by 
killing himſelf ; as did alſo divers of his friends, 
who tor fear of torments prevented the hangman 
with their own ſwords, whe wa 
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fer this Victory came Joyful news, that the 
1 Laodice, d of Mithridates king of 
Pontus, which was married unto Antiochus a while 
before, had brought forth a ſon, Fortune ſeemed 
bountiful unto the king: and therefore he purpoſed 
to make what uſe he could, of her friendly diſpo- 


Gtion while it laſted. Being now in the eaſtern 


parts of his kingdom, he judged it convenient to 


viſit his frontiers z; were it only to terrify the Bar- 
barians, that bordered upon him. Hereunto his 
counſellor Hermias gave aſſent: not ſo much reſpec- 
ting the king's honour; as conſidering what good 
might thereby happen to himſelf, For if it ſhould 
come to paſs, that the king were taken out of the 
world by any caſualty : then made he no doubt of 
becoming protector to the young prince; and 
thereby of lengthening his own government. An- 
tiochus therefore went againſt Artabazanes, who 
reigned among the Atropatians; having the greateſt 
part of his kingdom, ſituate between the Caſpian 
and Euxine ſea. This barbarous king was very old 
and fearful ; and therefore yielded unto whatſoe- 
ver conditions it pleaſed Antiechus to lay upon him. 
So in this journey Antiochus got honour, ſuch as 
well contented him; and then returned homewards, 
Upon the way, a phyſician of his brake with him 
as concerning Hermias z informing him truly, how 
odious he was unto the people ; and how dange- 
rous he would be ſhortly unto the king's own life. 
Antiochus believed this, having long ſuſpected the 
ſame Hermias; but not daring, for fear of him, to 
utter his ſuſpicions. It was therefore agreed, that 
he ſhould be made away on the ſudden : which 
was done; he being trained forth by a ſleight a 
good way out of the camp, and there killed with- 
out warning or diſputation; The king needed not 
to have uſed ſo much art, in ridding his hands of 
a man ſo much deteſted. For howſoever he ſeem- 
ed gracious whilſt he was alive; yet they that for 
tear had been moſt obſequious to him, whilſt he 
was in caſe to do them hurt, were as ready as. the 
foremoſt, to ſpeak of him as he had deſerved, 
when once they were ſecure of him. Yea, his 
wite and children, lying then at Apamea, were 
ſtoned to death by the wives and children of the 
Citizens 3 whoſe indignation brake forth the more 
outragiouſly, the longer that it had been concealed. 
About thele times, Achæus (of whom we ſpake 
before) thinking that Antiochus might happen to 
periſh in ſome of theſe expeditions which he took 
in hand; was bold to ſet a diadem upon his own 
head, and take upon him as a king. His purpoſe 
was to have invaded SHria but the fame of An- 
ziochus's returning thitherwards, made him quit the 
enterpriſe ; and ſtudy to ſet ſome handſome colour 
on his former preſumption. It is very ſtrange, that 
Antiochus. neither went againſt Achæus; nor yet 
diſſembled the notice which he had taken, of theſe 
his traiterous purpoſes: but wrdte unto him, ſigni- 
tying that he knew all ; and upbraiding him with 
tuch infidelity, as any offender might know to be 
unpardonable. By theſe means he emboldened the 
traitor who being already detected, might better 
hope to maintain his former actions by ſtrong hand, 
than to excuſe them, or get pardon by ſubmiſſi- 
on. Auntiachus had at that time a vehement deſire 
to recover Cele/3zria or what elſe he could, of 
the dominions of Ptolemy Philopator in thoſe parts. 
He began with Seleucia, a very ſtrong city near 
unto the mouth of the river Orontes, which ere 
long he won, partly by force, partly by corrupt- 
ing with bribes the captains that lay therein. This 


was that Seleucia, whereto Antigonus the great, 


who founded it, gave the name of Antigonia; but 
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Seleucus getting it ſhortly after, called it Selencig 3 
and Ptolemy 5 4 wk having lately won it, might; 
if it had fo pleaſed him, have changed the name in- 
to Prolemais. Such is the vanity of men that hope 
to purchaſe an endleſs memorial unto their names, 
by works proceeding rather from their greatneſs, 
than from their virtue ; which. therefore no lon- 
ger are their own, than the ſame greaneſs hath 
continuance. Theodotus the Etolian, he that be- 
fore had oppoſed himſelf to Antiochus, and defended 
Celeſyria in the behalf of Piolemy, was now grown 
ſorry that he had uſed ſo much faith and diligence 
in fervice of an unthankful and luxurious prince. 
Wherefore, as a mercenary, he began to have 
regard unto his own profit ; which thinking to 
find greater, by applying himſelf unto him that 
was (queſtionleſs) the more worthy of theſe two 
kings; he offered to deliver up to Antiochus, the 
cities of Tyrus and Ptolemais. Whilſt he was de- 
viſing about this treaſon, and had already ſent 
meſſengers to king Antiochus, his practice was de- 
tected, and he beſieged in Prolemais by one of 
Ptolemy's captains that was more faithful than 
himſelf. But Antiochus haſting to his reſcue, van- 
quiſhed this captain who met him on the way, 
and afterwards got poſſeſſion, not only of Tyrus 
and Prolemais, with a good fleet of the Egyptian 
kings that was in thoſe havens 3 but of ſo many 
other towns in that country, as emboldened him to 
think upon making a journey into Egypt it ſelf. 


| Azathocles and Soſibius bore all the ſway in Egypt 


at that time; Pzolemy himſelf being loth to have 
his pleaſures interrupted with buſineſs of ſo ſmall 
importance, as the ſafety of his kingdom. Where- 
fore theſe two agreed together to make proviſion 
as haſtily, and yer as ſecretly as might be, for the 
war; and nevertheleſs, at the ſame time to preſs 
Antiochus with daily ambaſſadors to ſome good 
agreement. There came in the heat of this buſi- 
neſs, ambaſſadors from Rhodes, Bizantium, and 
Cyzicus, as likewiſe from the Etolians, according 
to the uſual courteſy of the Greeks, deſiring to 
take up the quarrel, Theſe were all entertained in 
Memphis, by Agathocles and Sofibius ; who en- 
treated them to deal effectually with Antiochus. 
But whilſt this treaty laſted, great preparations were 
made at Alexandria for the war, wherein theſe two 
counſellors perſwaded themſelves reaſonably, that 
the victory would be their own, if they could get 
for money a ſufficient number of the Creeks to take 
their parts. Antiochus heard only what was done 
at Memphis, and how deſirous the governours of 
Egypt were to be at quiet; whereunto he gave the 
readier belief, not only for that he knew the diſ- 
poſition of Pzolemy ; but becauſe the Rhodians, and 
other ambaſſadors, coming from Memphis, diſ- 
courſed unto him all after one manner; as being 
all deceived by the cunning of Agathocles and his 
fellow. Antiochus therefore, having wearied him- 
ſelf at the long ſiege of a town called Duræ, which, 
he could not win; and being derous to refreſh 
himſelf and his army in Seleucia, during the win- 
ter which then came on, granted unto the Egyps 
tian a truce for four months, with promiſe that he 
would be ready to hearken unto equal conditions, 
when they ſhould be offered. It was not his mean- 
ing to be ſo courteous, as he would fain have 
ſeemed, but only to lull his enemies aſleep ; whilſt he 
took time to refreſh himſelf, and to bring Achæus 
to ſome good order, whoſe treaſon daily grew 
more open and violent. The ſame negligence 


which he thought the Agyptian would have uſed, 


he uſed himſelt; as preſuming, that when time 


of the year better ſerved, little force would be. 


9 A needful ; 
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needful ; for that the towns would voluntarily yield 
unto him, ſince Ptolemy provided not for their de- 
fence, Nevertheleſs he gave audience to the am- 
baſſadors, and had often conference with thoſe 
that were ſent out of Egypt, pleaſing himſelf well 
to diſpute about the juſtice of his quarrel z which 
he purpoſed ſhortly to make good by the ſword, 
whether it were juſt or no. He faid, that it was 
agreed between Seleucus his anceſtor, and Ptolemy 
the ſon of Lagi, That all Syria, if they could win 
it from Autigonus, ſhould be given in poſſeſſion to 
Seleucus ; and that this bargain was afterwards ra- 
tified by general conſent of all the confederates at- 
ter the battel at /p/us. But Prolemy's men would 
acknowledge no ſuch bargain. They ſaid, that 
Ptolemy, the ſon of Lagi, had won Czloſyria and 
the provinces adjoining, for himſelf ; as alſo that 
he had ſufficiently gratified Seleucus, by lending 
him forces to recover his province of Babylon, and 
the countries about the river of Euphrates. Thus, 
whilſt neither of them greatly cared for peace, they 
were in the end of their diſputation as far from 
concluding as at the beginning. Prolemy demand- 
ed reſtiturion z Antiochus thought that he had not 
as yet gotten all that was his own: allo Pzolemy 
would needs have Achæus comprehended in the 
league between them, as one of their confederates 3 
but Antiochus would not endure to hear of this, 
exclaiming againſt it as a ſhameful thing, that one 
king ſhould offer to deal ſo with another, as to 
take his rebel into protection, and ſeek to join him 
in confederacy with his own ſoveraign lord. When 
the truce was expired, and Antiochus prepared to 
take the field again, contrary to his expectation he 
was informed, That Ptolemy with a very puiſſant 
army, was coming up againſt him out of Egypt. 
Setting forward therefore to meet with the enemy, 
he was encountred on the way by thole captains 
of Ptolemy, that had reſiſted him the year before. 
They held againſt him the paſſages of Libanus, 
- whence nevertheleſs he drove them; and proceed- 
ing onward in his journey, won ſo many places, 
that he greatly increafed his reputation, and there- 
by drew the Arabians, with divers of the bordering 
people, to become his followers. As the two kings 
drew near together, many captains of Ptolemy for- 
ſook his pay, and fled over to Antiochus. This 
notwithſtanding, the Egyprian had the courage to 
meet his enemy in the field. The battel was fought 
at Raphia, where it was not to be decided, whe- 
ther the Egyptians or Aſiatics were the better ſol- 
diers (for that the ſtrength of both armies conſiſted 
in mercenaries, chiefly of the Greeks, Thracians, 
and Gaul.) but whether of the kings was the more 
fortunate. Prolemy, with Ar/inoe his ſiſter and 
wife, rode up and down encouraging his men; the 
like did Autiochus on the other ſide, each of them 
rehearſing the brave deeds of their anceſtors, as not 
having of their own, whereby to value themſelves. 
Antiochus had the more elephants ; as alſo his be- 
ing of Alia, had they been fewer, would have bea- 
ten thoſe of Afric. Wherefore, by the advantage of 
theſe beaſts, he drove the enemies before him, in 
that part of the battel wherein he fought himſelf. 
But Prolemy had the better men, by whole valour 
he brake the groſs of his enemy's battel, and won 
the victory, whilſt Artiochus was heedleſly follow- 
ing upon thoſe, whom he had compelled. to retire, 
Antiochus had brought into the field above ſeventy 
thouſand foot, and fix thouſand horſe, whereof 
though he loſt ſcarce ten thouſand foot, and not 
tour hundred horſc, yet the fame of his overthrow 
took from him all thoſe places which he had late- 
ly won. When therefore he was returned home 
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Antioch, he began to ſtand in fear, leſt Pio 
and Acbæus, ſetting upon him both at once, ſhow! 
put him in danger of his whole eſtate, This cau. 


led him to ſend ambaſſadors to the Egyptian to 


treat of peace, which was readily granted; it be. 
ing much againſt the nature of Pfolemy to vex him. 
ſelf thus with the tedious buſineſs of war, So Pg. 
lemy, having ſtaid three months in Syria, returned 
home into Egypt, clad with, the reputation of 2 
conqueror, to the great admiration of his ſujects 
and of all thoſe that were acquainted with his vo. 
luptuous and ſlothful condition. 

Achæus was not compriſed in the league be. 
tween theſe two kings; or, if he had been includ. 
ed therein, yet would not the Egyptian have taken 


the pains of making a ſecond expedition for hi 


ſake, The beſt was, that he thought himſelf ſtrong 
enough, if fortune were not too much againſt him 
to deal with Antiochus. Neither was he confident 


without great reaſon. For beſides his many. victo. 


ries, whereby he had gotten all that belonged un. 
to Antiochus on this ſide of Taurus, he had alſo 
good ſucceſs againſt Aitalus king of - Pergamns, 
that was an able man of war, and commanded a 
ſtrong army, Neither was he, as Molo the rebel 
had been, one of mean regard otherwiſe, and car- 
ried beyond himſelf by apprehending the vantage 
of ſome opportunity; but couſin-german to the 
king, as hath been ſhewed before, and now lately 
the king's brother-in-law, by taking to wife a youn- 
ger daughter of the ſame Mithridates king of Pon- 
tus, which was alſo called Laodice, as was her ſiſ 
ter the queen, Antiochus's wife, Theſe things had 
added majeſty unto him, and had made his follow- 
ers greatly to reſpect him, even as one to whom a 
kingdom was belonging. Neither made it a little 
for him, that king Prolemy of Egypt held him in 
the nature of a friend; and that king Antiochus 
was now lately vanquiſhed in the battel of Raphia, 
and had thereby loſt all his gettings in Syria, 
But all theſe hopes and likelihoods came to no- 
thing. For the king of Pontus, if he would med- 
dle in that quarrel between his ſon-in-law, had no 
reaſon to take part againſt the more honourable, 
As for the Egyptian, he was not only ſlothful, but 
hindered by a rebellion. of his own ſubjects, from 
helping his friends abroad. For the people of E- 
Opt, of whom Prolemy, contrary to the manner of 
his progenitors, had armed a great number to ſerve 
in the late expedition, began to entertain a good 
opinion of their own valour, thinking it not infe- 
riour to the Macedonian. Hereupon they refuſed 
to ſuffer as much as formerly they had done; ſince 


they leſs eſteemed, than they had done, the force 


of the king's mercenary Greeks, which had hither- 
to kept them in ſtreight ſubjection. Thus brake 
out a war between the king and his ſubjects : where-. 
in though the ill-guided force of the multitude was 
finally broken; yet king Prolemy thereby waſted 
much of his ſtrength, and much of his time, that 
might have been ſpent, as he thought, much better 
in revelling ; or, as others thought, in ſuccouring 
Acheus. As for Antiochus, he had no? ſooner 
made his peace with the Egyptian, than he turned 
all his care to the preparation of war againſt 4- 
cheus. To this purpoſe he entered into league 
with Attalus, that ſo. he might diſtra& the 
haves of his rebel, and find him work on all 
ides. 


ſuch, that within a while he had pent up Aches 


into the city of Sardes, where he held him about 
two years beſieged, The city was very ſtrong, 
and well victualled, ſo as there appeared not, when 
the ſecond year came, any. greater likeliboo® " 
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Finally, his diligence and fortune were 
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ing it. than in the firſt year's Hege. In the end, 
2 a Cretan, Gund x Na how to enter 
the town. The caſtle it {elf was upon a very high 
rock; and in a manner impregnable ; as alſo the 
town-wall adjoining to the caſtle, in that part which 
was Called the Saw, was in like manner ſituated 
upon ſteep rocks, and hardly acceſſible, that hung 
over a deep bottom, whereinto the dead carcaſes of 
horſes, and other beaſts, yea, and ſometimes of 
men, uſed to be thrown. Now it was obſerved by 
Lagoras, that the ravens, and other birds of prey, 
which haunted that place by reaſon of their food, 
which was there never wanting, uſed to fly up unto 
the top of the rocks, and to pitch upon the walls, 
where they reſted without any diſturbance, Ob- 
ſerving this often, he reaſoned with himſelf, and 
concluded, that thoſe parts of the wall were left un- 
guarded, as being thought unapproachable, Here- 
of he informed the king, who approved his judg- 
ment, and gave unto him the leading of ſuch men 
as he deſired for the accompliſhing] of the enter- 
priſe. The ſucceſs was agreeable to that which La- 
goras had before conceived; and, though with much 
labour, yet without reſiſtance, he ſcaled thoſe rocks, 
and (whilſt a general aſſault was made) entered the 
town in that part, which was at other times un- 
guarded, then unthought upon. In the ſame place 
had the Perſians under Cyrus, gotten into Sardes, 
when Cre/us thought himſelf ſecure on that ſide. 
But the citizens took not warning by the example 
of a loſs many ages paſs'd, and therefore out of me- 
mory. Acheus held till the caſtle, which not only 
ſeemed by nature 1mpregnable, but was very well 
ſtored with all neceſſaries, and manned with a ſuffi- 
cient number of ſuch as were to him well aſſured. 
Antiochus therefore was conſtrained to waſte much 
time about it, having none other hopes to prevail, 
than by famiſhing the incloſed. Beſides the uſual 
tediouſneſs of expectation, his buſineſs called him 
thence away into the higher Alia, where the Bactri- 
ans and Parthians, with the Hyrcanians, had erected 
kingdoms taken out of his dominions, upon which 
they {till encroached. But he thought it not ſafe to 
let Achæus break looſe again. On the other ſide, there 
were ſome agents of Ptolemy the Egyptian, and good 
friends unto Achæus, that made it their whole ſtudy 
how to deliver this beſieged prince. If they could 
reſcue his perſon, they cared for no more ; but pre- 
lumed, that when he ſhould appear in the countries 
under Taurus, he would ſoon have an army at com- 
mand, and be ſtrong. enough to hold Antiochus as 
hardly to work, as at any time before. Wherefore 
they dealt with one Bolis, a Cretan, that was ac- 
quainted well with all the ways in the country, and 
particularly with the by-paths and exceeding diffi- 
cult paſſages among thoſe rocks whereon the caſtle 
of Sardes ſtood. Him they tempted with great 
rewards, which he ſhould receive at the hands of 
Ptolemy, as well as of Achæus, to do his beſt for the 
performance of. their deſire. He undertook the buſi- 
neſs, and gave ſuch likely reaſons of bringing all 
to effect, that they wrote unto Achæus by one Aria- 
nus, a truſty meſſenger, whom Bolis found means to 
convey into the caſtle, The faith of theſe nego- 
tiators Acheus held moſt aſſured. They alſo wrote 
unto him in privy characters, or cyphers, where- 
with none fave he and they were acquainted ; 
whereby he knew, that it was no feigned device 


of his enemies, in the name of his friends. As for 
the meſſenger, he was a truſty fellow, and one 
whom Acheus found, by examination, heartily -af- 
fected unto their ſide. But the contents of the 
epiſtle, which were, that he ſhould be confident in 
the faith of Bolis, and of one Cambylus, whom Bolis 
had won unto the buſineſs, did ſomewhat trouble 
him. They were men to him unknown; and Cam- 
Hlus was a follower of Antiochus, under whom he 
had the command of thoſe Cretans, which held 
one of the forts that blocked up the caſtle of 
Sardes, Nevertheleſs, other way to eſcapy he ſaw 
none, than by putting ' himſelf to ſome adventure. 
When the meſſenger had therefore paſſed to and 
fro, it was at length concluded, that Bolis him- 
ſelf ſhould come to ſpeak with Achæus, and con- 
duct him forth. There was none other than good 
faith meant by any of the reſt, ſave only by Bois 
and Cambylus, which were Cretans, and (as all 
their countrymen, * ſome few excepted, have been, 
and ſtill are) falſe knaves. Theſe two held a 
conſultation together, that was, as d Polybius ob- 
ſerves it, rightly critical, neither concerning the 
ſafety of him whoſe deliverance they undertook, 
nor touching the diſcharge of their own faith ; but 
only how to get moſt, with leaſt ado and danger 
to themſelves. Briefly, they concluded, that firſt 
of all they would equally ſhare between them ten 
talents, which they had already received in hand ; 
and then that they would reveal the matter to 
Antiochus, offering to deliver A:heus unto him, 
it they might be well rewarded both with preſent 
money, and with promiſe of conſideration an- 
ſwerable to the greatneſs of ſuch a ſervice, when 
it ſhould be diſpatched. Antiochus, hearing this 
promiſe of Cambylus, was no leſs glad, than were 
the friends of Achæus well pleaſed with the com- 
fortable promiſes of Bolis. At length, when all 
things were in readineſs on both ſides, and that 
Bolis, with Arianus, was to get up into the caſtle, 
and convey Acheus thence, he firſt went with Cam- 
bylus to ſpeak with the king, who gave him very 
private audience, and confirmed unto him by word 
of mouth, the aſſurance of his liberal promiſes. 
And after that, putting on the countenance of an 
honeſt man, and of one that was faithful unto 
Ptolemy, whom he had long ſerved, he accom- 
panied Arianus up into the caſtle, At his coming 
thither, he was lovingly entertained ; yet queſtion- 
ed at large by Acbæus, touching all the weight of 
the buſineſs in hand. But he diſcourſed ſo well, 
and with ſuch gravity, that there appeared no 
reaſon of diſtruſting either his faith or judgment. 
He was an old ſoldier, had long been a captain 
under Ptolemy, and did not thruſt himſelf into 
this buſineſs, but was invited by honourable and 
faithful men, He had alſo taken a fafe courſe in 
winning (as 1t ſeemed) that other countryman of 
his, who kept a fort that ſtood in their way ; and 
thereby had already ſundry times given ſafe ** 
and repaſſage unto Arianus. But againſt all theſe 
comfortable hopes, the importance of ſo great an 
adventure ſtirred up ſome diffidence. Achæus there- 
fore dealt wiſely, and ſaid, that he would yet ſtay 
in the caſtle a little longer ; but that he meant to 
ſend away with Bolis three or four of his friends, 
from whom, when he received better advertiſement 


concerning the likelihood of the enterpriſe, then 


* Among theſe frau, I do not except one, calling himſelf Eudæmon John Andrew, a Cretan; who in one of his late ſhameleſs libels, 
wherein he traduceth our king, religion, and country, with all the good and worthy men, of whom he could learn the names, hath, by in- 
Serting my name, twice belied me, in calling me a puritan, and one that have been dangerous to my ſoveraign. It is an honour to be ill 
poten of by fo diligent a ſupporter of treaſons, and architect of lies ; in regard whereof I may not deny him the commendation FA eritici/m, 


no leſs voluminous, than he in multiplicity of name is beyond any the Cretans in elder times, that avere always liars, evi 


/low-bellies, b Polyb. hiſt, I. 8. 


beaſts, and % 
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would he iſſue forth himſelf, Hereby he took or- 
der not to commit himſelf wholly unto the faith of 
a man unknown. . But, as Polybius well notes, he 
did not conſider that he played the Cretan with a 
man of Crete; which is to ſay, that he had to do 
with one, whoſe knavery could not be avoided by 
circumſpection. Bolis and Cambylus had layed their 
plot thus; that if Achæus came forth alone, then 
ſhould he eaſily be taken by the ambuſh prepared 
for him; if he were accompanied with many of 
his friends, then ſhould Arianus be appointed to 


lead the way, as one that of late had trodden it 


oft; and Bolis following behind, ſhould have an 
eye upon Achæus, to prevent him not only from 
eſcaping in the tumult, but from breaking his own 
neck, or otherwiſe killing himſelf; to the end that, 
being taken alive, he might be to Antiochus the 
more welcome preſent. And in ſuch order came 
they now forth. Arianus going before as guide, 
the reſt following as the way ſerved, and Bolis in 
the rear, Achæus made none acquainted with his 
purpoſe, till the very inſtant of his departure. Then 
ſignified he the matter to his wife Laodice; and, 
comforting her with hope as well as he could, ap- 
pointed four of his eſpecial friends to bear him 
company. They were all diſguiſed, and one of 
them alone took upon him to have knowledge of 
the Greek tongue, ſpeaking and anſwering as need 
ſhould require, for all, as if the reſt had been Bar- 
barians. Bolis followed them, craftily deviſing 
upon his buſineſs, and much perplexed. For 
(faith Polybins) though he were of Crete, and prone 
to ſurmiſe any thizg to the miſchief of another, yet 
could he not ſee in the dark, nor know which of 
them was Achæus, or whether Achæus himſelf were 
there. The way was very uncaſy, and in ſome 
places dangerous ; eſpecially to thoſe that knew it 
not, Wherefore they were fain to ſtay in divers 
places, and help one another up or down. But 
upon every occaſion, they were all of them very offi- 
cious towards Achæus, lending him their hands, and 
taking ſuch care of him, as eaſily gave Bolis to under- 
ſtand that he was the man; and ſo by their unſeaſo- 
nable duty they undid their lord. When they came 
to the place, where Cambylus lay in wait, Bolis whiſ- 
tled, and preſently claſped Achæus about the middle, 
holding him faſt that he ſhould not ſtir. So they 
were all taken by the ambuſh, and carried forth- 
with to Antiochus, who ſat up watching in his pa- 
vilion, expecting the event. The fight of Acheus 
brought in bound unto him, did ſo aſtoniſn the 
king, that he was unable to ſpeak a word, and 
anon brake out into weeping. Yet was he before 
informed of the plot, which might have kept him 
from admiration ; as alſo the next morning betimes 
aſſembling his friends together, he condemned Achæus 
to a cruel death; which argues, that he was not 
moved with pity towards this unhappy man. 
Wherefore it was the genera] regard of calamities, 
incident unto great fortunes, that wrung from him 
theſe tears; as alſo the rarity of the accident, that 
made both him and his friends to wonder; though 
it be ſo, that ſuch a courſe as this of his, in em- 
ploying two miſchievous knaves againſt one traitor, 
doth not rarely ſucceed well, according to that Spa- 
niſh proverb, A un Traydor dos allevoſos. The 
death of Acheus brought ſuch aſtoniſhment upon 
thoſe which held the caſtle, that after a while they 
gave up the place and themſelves unto the king, 
whereby he got entire poſſeſſion of all to him be- 
longing in the leſſer A.. 

Some years paſſed after this, ere Antiochus was 
ready for his expedition againſt the Parthians, and 
Hyrcanians. The Parthians were a little nation of 


/ 


together with the Medes, to Seleucus, under who: 


made himſelf king of the Parthians, and lord of Fr- 


% 
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obſcure beginnings, and commonly ſubject unto 
thoſe that ruled in Media. In the great ſhuffing 
for provinces after the death of Alexander, the go 
vernment over them was committed by Antipater 
to one Philip, a man of ſmall regard; ſhortly they 
fell to Eumenes, then to Antigonus, and from him 


poſterity they continued until the reign of Seleucus 
Callinicus, being ruled by lieutenants of the Syrian 
kings. The Juſtful inſolency of one of theſe lieu. 
tenants, together with the misfortune of Callinicy; 
that was vanquiſhed, and thought to be lain by the 
Gauls, did ſtir up Arſaces, a nobleman 4 the 
country, to ſeek revenge of injuries done, and ani. 
mate them to rebel. So he flew the king's lieutenant, 
cania; fought proſperouſly with thoſe that diſturbed 
him in his beginnings, and took Seleucus Callinicus 
riſoner in battel, whom he royally entertained, 
and diſmiſſed. Hereby he won the reputation as a 
lawful king, and, by good government of his 
country, procured unto himſelf ſuch love of his ſub- 
jects, that his name was continued to his ſucceſſors, 
like as that of the Prolemies in Egypt, and that of 
the Ceſars afterwards in Rome. Much about the 
ſame time the Bactrians rebelled, though theſe at 
length, and all belonging to the Seleucidæ beyond 
Euphrates, increaſed the Parthians dominion. Now 
Antiochus went againſt them with ſo ſtrong an ar- 
my, that they durſt not meet him in the plain field; 
but kept themſelves in woods, or places of ſtrength, 
and defended the ſtreights and paſſages of moun- 
tains. The reſiſtances they made availed them not; 
for Antiochus had with him ſo great a multitude, 
and ſo well ſorted, as he needed not to turn out of 
the way from thoſe that lay fortified againſt him in 
woods and ſtreights between their mountains; it be- 
ing eaſy to ſpare, out of ſo great a number, as ma- 
ny, as fetching a compaſs about, might either get 
above the enemy's heads, or come behind, and 
charge them on the back. Thus did he often em- 
ploy againſt them his light armature, wherewith he 
cauſed them to diſlodge, and give way unto his 
Phalanx, upon which they durſt not adventure 
themſelves in open ground. Ar/aces, the ſecond of 
the name (for his father was dead before this) was 
then king of Parthia; who, though he was conh- 
dent in the fidelity of his own ſubjects, yet fearedto 
encounter with ſo mighty an invader, His hope 
was, that the bad ways, and deſarts, would have 
cauſed Antiochus, when he was at Echatane in Me- 
dia, to give over the journey without proceeding 
much further. This not ſo falling out, he cauſed 
the wells and ſprings in the wilderneſs, through 
which his enemy muſt paſs, to be dammed up and 
ſpoiled. By which means, and the reſiſtance before 
ſpoken of, when he could not prevail, he withdrew 
himſelf out of the way; ſuffering the enemy to 
take his pleaſure for a time, in waſting the countty ; 
wherein, without ſome victory obtained, he could 
make no long abode. Antiochus hereby found, that 
Arſaces was nothing ſtrongly provided for the wal: 
Wherefore he marched through the heart of Par- 
thia, and then forward into Hircania, where he 
won Tambrace, the chief city of that province. 
This indignity, and many other loſſes, caufed A 
ſaces at length, when he had gathered an army that 
ſeemed ſtrong enough, to adventure a battel. The 
iſſue thereof was ſuch, as gave to neither of the 
kings hopes of accompliſhing his deſires, without 
exceeding difficulty. Wherefore Ar/aces craved, 
peace, and at length obtained it, Ant iochus think- 
ing it not amiſs to make him a friend, whom be 
could not make a ſubject, The 
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Chap. V. 


The next expedition of Antiochus, Was againſt 
Eutbydemus, king of the Baftrians 3 one that in- 
Jeed had not rebelled againſt him, or his anceſtors 3 
but, having gotten the kingdom from thoſe that had 
rebelled, kept it to himfelf, With Enrbydemus he 
fought a battel by the river Arius, where he had 


the victory. But the victory was not ſo greatly to 


his honour, as was the teſtimony which he gave of 
his own private valour in obtaining it. He was 
thought that day to have demeaned himſelf more 
couragiouſly, than did any one man in all his ar- 
my. His horſe was ſlain under him, and he him- 
ſelf received a wound in his mouth, whereby he 
loſt ſome of his teeth. As for Euthydemus, he 
withdrew himſelf back into the furthermoſt parts of 
his kingdom, and afterwards protracted the war, 
ſeeking how to end it by compoſition, So ambal- 
ſadors paſſed between the kings; Antiochus com- 
plaining, that a country of his was unjuſtly uſurped 
from him; Euthydemus anſwering, that he had 
won it from the children of the uſurpers: and fur- 
ther, that the Bactrians, a wild nation, could hard- 
ly be retained in order, fave by a king of their own 3 
for that they bordered upon the Scythians, with 
whom it they ſhould join, it would be greatly to the 
danger of all the provinces that lay behind them. 
Theſe allegations, together with his own wearinels, 
pacified Antiochus, and made him willing to grant 
peace upon reaſonable conditions. Demetrius, the 
ſon of Euthydemus, being a goodly gentleman, and 
employed by his father as ambaſſador in this treaty 
of peace, was not a little available unto a good con- 


promiſed to give him in marriage one of his own 


daughters, and therewithal permitted Eutbydemus | 


to retain the kingdom ; cauſing him nevertheleſs 
to deliver up all his elephants; as alſo to bind 
himſelf by oath to ſuch covenants as he thought re- 
quiſite. 5 
So Antiochus, leaving the Bactrian in quiet, 
made a journey over Caucaſus, and came to the 
borders of India, where he renewed with Sopha- 
gaſenus, King of the Indians, the ſociety that had 
been between their anceſtors. The Iadians had re- 
mained ſubject unto the Macedonians, for a little 
while after Alexander's death. Eumenes, in his 
war againſt Antigonus, raiſed part of his forces 
out of their country. But when Antigonus, after 
his victory, turned weſtward, and was over-bu- 
fied in a great civil warz then did one Sandro- 
cottus, an Indian, ſtir up his countrymen to re- 
bellion; making himſelf their captain, and ta- 
king upon him as protector of their liberty. This 
office and title he ſoon changed, though not with- 
out ſome contention, into the name and majeſty 
of a king. Finally, he got unto himſelf (hav- 
ing an army of {ix hundred thouſand men) if 
not all India, yet as much of it as had 
Alexander's, In this eſtate he had well confirmed 
himſelf, ere Seleucus Nicator could find leiſure to 
call him to account, Neither did he faint, or hum- 
ble himſelf, at the coming of Seleucus, but met 
him in field, as ready to defend his own; fo ſtrong- 
ly and welt-appointed, that the Macedonian was 
contented, to make both peace and affinity with 
um, taking only a reward of fifty elephants. This 
league, made by the founders of the Indian and 
Han Kingdoms, was continued by ſome offices 
of love between their children, and now renewed 
oy Antiochus, Whole number of elephants were 
increaſed thereupon by the Indian king to an 
as allo he was promiſed to 
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For Antiochus liked him ſo well, that he 
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have ſome- treaſufe ſent after him, which he left 
one to receive. Thus parted theſe two great kings. 
Neither had the Indians; from this time forwards, 
in many generations,” any buſineſs worthy of re- 
membrance with the Weſtern countries. The po- 
ſterity of Sandrocottus, is thought to have retain- 
ed that kingdom unto the days of Auguſtus Ceſar : 
to whom Porus, when reigning in India, ſent am- 
baſſadors with preſents, and an epiſtle written in 
Greek + wherein, among other things, he ſaid, 
That he had command over ſix hundred kings. 
There is alſo found, ſcattered in ſundry authors, 
the mention of ſome which held that kingdom, in 
divers ages, even unto the time of Conſtantine the 
Great : being all peradventure of the fame race. 
But Antiochus, who in this treaty with Sophagaſe- 
nus, carried himſelf as the worthier perſon, recei- 
ving preſents ; and after marched home through 
Drangiana and Carmania, with ſuch reputation, 
that all the potentates, not only in the higher Aſia, 
but on the hither ſide of Taurus, humbled them- 
ſelves unto him, and called him The Great; ſaw an 
end of his own greatneſs. within a few years enſu- 
ing, by preſuming td ſtand upon points with the 
Romans ; whoſe greatneſs was the ſame indeed; 


that his was only in ſeeming, 


| | SE OT. III. | 

The lewd reign of Ptolemy Philopater in Egypt: 
, with the tragical end of his favourites, when be 
was dead. Antiochus prepares to war on the 
young child Ptolemy Epiphanes, the ſon of Phi- 
lopater. Vis irre/olution in preparing for divers 
wars at once. His voyage toward the Helle- 
ſpont. He ſeeks to hold amity with the Romans, 
who make a friendly ſhew to him; intending ne- 

. vertheleſs to have war with him. His doings 
againſt the Helleſpont ; which the Romans made 
the firſs ground of their quarrel to bim. 


HIS expedition being finiſhed 5 Antiochus 
| had leiſure to repoſe. himſelf a-while, and 
ſtudy which way to convert the terror of his puiſ- 
ſance; for the enlargement of his empire. Within 
two or three years Pr/olemy Philopater died: leaving 
his ſon Ptolemy Epiphanes, a young boy, his ſuc- 
ceſſor in the kingdom; unlikely by him to be well 
defended, againſt a neighbour ſo mighty and am- 
bitious. This Ptolemy, ſurnamed Philopater, that 
is to ſay, a lover of his father, is thought to have 
had that ſurname given him in meer deriſion; as 
having made away both his father and mother. 
His young years, being newly paſt his childhood, 
when he began to reign, may ſeem to diſcharge 
him of ſo horrible a crime, as his father's death: 

et the beaſtlineſs of all his following life, makes 
him not unlike to have done any miſchief, where- 
of he could be accuſed. Having won the battel 
at Raphia, he gave himſelf over to ſenſuality, and 
was wholly governed by a ſtrumpet, called Agatho- 
clea, At her inſtigation he murdered his own wife 
and ſiſter ; which had adventured herſelf with him, 
in that only dangerous action by him undertaken, 
and performed with honour. The lieutenantſhips 
of his provinces, with all commands in his army, 
and offices whatſoever, were wholly referred unto 
the diſpoſition of this Agathoclea, and her brother 
Agathocles, and of Oenanthe, a filthy bawd, that 
was mother unto them both. So theſe governed 


the realm at their pleaſure, to the great grief of all 


the country, till Philopater died: who having reign- 
ed ſeventeen years, left none other ſon than Ptolemy 
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Epiphanes, a child of five years old, begotten 
ANDES that was his ſiſter and wife. After the 
king's death, Aatbocles began to take upon him, 
as protector of young Epiphanes, and governor 
the land. He aſſembled the Macedons (which were 
the king's ordinary forces in pay, not all born in 
Macedonia, but the race of thoſe that abode in 
Egypt with Ptolemy the firſt, and would not be ac- 
counted Egyptians z as neither would the kings 
themſelves) and bringing forth unto them his ſiſter 
Agathoclea, with the young king in her arms, be- 

an a ſolemn oration. He told them, That the 
deceaſed father of this their king, had committed 
the child into the arms of his ſiſter, but unto the 
faith of them : on whoſe valiant right hands, the 
whole ſtate of the kingdom did now rely. He 
beſought them therefore, that they would be faith- 
ful, and, as great need was, defend their king a- 

ainſt the treaſon of one Tiepolemus, an ambitious 
man, who traiterouſly went about to ſet the dia- 
dem upon his own head, being a meer ſtranger to 
the rayal blood. Herewithal he produced before 


them 2 witneſs, that ſhould juſtify his accuſation 


againſt Tlepolemus. Now, tho” it were ſo, that he 


delivered all this with a feigned paſſion of ſorrow, 
and counterfeiting of tears: yet the Macedons that 
heard him, regarded not any word that he ſpake; 
but ſtood laughing, and talking one to another, 
what a ſhameleſs diſſembler he was, to take ſo 
much upon him, as if he knew not how greatly 
he was hated. And ſo brake up the afſembly : he 
that had called it, being ſcarce aware how. Agatho- 
cles therefore, whom the old king's favour had made 
mighty, but neither wiſe nor well qualified ; 
thought to go to work, as had formerly been his 
manner, by uſing his authority, to the ſuppreſſion 
of thoſe that he diſtruſted. He haled out of a 
temple the mother-in-law of Tlepolemus 3 and caſt 
her into priſon, This filled Alexandria with ru- 
mors, and made the people (tho? accuſtomed to 
ſuffer greater things, whilſt they were committed in 
the old king's name) to meet in knots together, 
and utter one to another their minds; wherein they 
had conceived extreme hate, againſt theſe three per- 
nicious miſgovernours of the old king, Beſides 
their conſideration of the preſent injury done to 
Tlepolemus, they were ſomewhat alſo moved with 
fear of harm; which, in way of requital, T lepole- 
mus was likely to do unto the city, For he was, 
tho a man moſt unapt for government, as after- 
wards he proved; yet no bad ſoldier, and well be- 
loved of the army. It was alſo then in his power, 
to ſtop the proviſion of victuals, which was to come 
into Alexandria. As theſe motives wrought with 
the people: ſo by the ag which Agathocles uſed, 
were the Macedons more haſtily, and more violent- 
ly ſtirred unto uproar. He ſecretly apprehended 
one of their number, whom he ſuſpected of con- 
ſpiracy againſt him; and delivered him unto a fol- 
lower of his own, to be examined by torture. This 
poor ſoldier was carried into an inner- room of the 
palace, and there ſtripped out of all his apparel, 
to be tormented. But whilſt the whips were brought 
forth, and all things even in a readineſs for that 


purpoſe; there was brought unto the miniſter of 


Agathocles, a fad report of Tlepolemus's being at 
hand, Hereupon the examiner, and his torturers, 
one after another, went out of the room; leaving 
Meragenes, the ſoldier, alone by himſelf, and the 
doors open. He perceiving this, naked as he was, 
conveyed himſelf out of the palace, and got unto 
the Macedonians 3 of whom he found ſome in a 
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temple thereby at dinner. The Macedonians Were 


e 


as fierce in maintenance of their privileges, as are 


the Turks Janizaries. Being aſſured therefore, thar 


of one of their fellows had thus been uſed; they fell 


to arms in a great rage, and began to force the pa- 
lace; crying out, That they would ſee the king 
and not leave him in poſſeſſion of ſuch a danger. 
ous man. The whole multitude in the city, with 
loud clamours, made no leſs a-do than the foldiers, 
tho? to leſs effect. So the old bawd, Oenantbe. 
Hed into a temple: her ſon and daughter ſtaid in 
the court, until the king was taken from them: 
and they, by his permiſſion, which he eaſily gave, 
and by appointment of thoſe that now had him * 
their hands, delivered up to the fury of the people 
Agathocles himſelf was ſtabbed to death, by ſome 
which therein did the office of friends; tho? in may. 
ner of enemies. His ſiſter was dragged naked up 
and down the ſtreets, as was alſo his mother, with - 
all to them belonging : the enraged multitude com. 
mitted upon them a barbarous execution of juſtice, 


biting them, pulling out their eyes, and tearing 


them in pieces. 


Theſe troubles in Egypt, ſerved well to ſtir up 
king Antiochus; who had very good leiſure, tho 
he wanted all pretence, to make war on young 
Ptolemy. Philip of Macedon had the ſame deſire, 
to get what part he could of the child's eſtate. Bur 
it happened well, that Ptolemy Philopater, in the 
Punic war, which was now newly ended, had 
done many good offices unto the Romans. Unto 
them therefore the Egyptians addreſſed themſelves, 


and craved help againſt theſe two kings: who tho 


they fecretly maligned one the other, yet had en- 
tred into covenant, to divide between them, all 
that belonged unto this orphan, whoſe father had 
been confederate with them both. So AM. Lepi- 
aus, was ſent from Rome, to protect from all vio- 
lence the king of Egypt; eſpecially againſt Antio- 
cbus. As for the Macedonian, he was very ſoon 
found buſied, with war at his own doors. Alf 
Scopas, the Etolian, being a penſioner to the Egyp- 
tian, was ſent into Greece, to raiſe an army of 
mercenaries. What Lepidus did in Egypt, I do 
not find : and therefore think it not improbable, 
that he was ſent thither only one of the three em- 
baſſadors, b in the beginning of the war with Phi- 
lip, as hath been ſhewed before. As for Scopus, 
he ſhortly after went up into Syria with his army: 
where winning many places, amongſt the reſt of his 
acts, he ſubdued the Fews; who ſeem to have 
yielded themſelves a little before unto Antiochus, 


at ſuch time as they ſaw him prepare for his war, 


and deſpaired of receiving help from Egypt. But 
it was was not long, ere all theſe victories of Scopas 
came to nothing, For the very next year follow- 
ing, which was (according to Euſebius) the ſame 
year that Philip was beaten at Cynoſcephalæ; As. 
tiochus vanquiſhed Scopas in battel, and recovered 


all that had been loſt. Among the reſt, the Jews 


with great willingneſs returned under his obedi- 
ence z and were therefore by him very gently en- 
treated, | | | 

The land of Egypt this great king did forbear to 
invade ; and gave it out, that he meant to beſtow a 
daughter of his own in marriage upon Pzolemy - 
either hoping, as may ſeem, that the country 
would willingly ſubmit it ſelf unto him, if this 
young child ſhould happen to miſcarry ; or elſe 
that greater purchaſe might be made in the Meſ⸗ 
tern parts of Afia, whilſt Philip was held over-la- 
boured by the Romans. It appears, that he was 
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and deſiſted from that enterpriſe. 


the Romans. 


very much diſtracted; hunting (as we ſay tw6 
1 at once with one hound. The quarrels be- 
tween Attalus, Philip, and the "Greeks, promiſed 
to afford him great advantage, if he ſhould" bring 
his army to the  Helleſponr. On the other ſide, 
the ſtate of Egypt, being ſuch as hath been declared, 
jeemed eaſy to be ſwallowed up at once. One 
while therefore he took what he could get in S- 
ria ; where all were willing (and the Jes among 
the reſt, tho? hitherto they had kept faith with the 
Egyptian) to yield him obedience. Another while, 
letting Egypt alone, he was about to make invaſion 
upon Attalus's kingdom; yet ſuffered himſelf 
eaſily to be perſwaded by the Roman ambaſſadors, 
Having thus far 
gratified the Romans; he ſends ambaſſadors to the 
ſenate, to conclude a amity between him 
and them. It is not lightly to be over-paſſed, 
that theſe his ambaſſadors were lovingly entertained 
at Rome; and diſmiſſed, with a decree and anſwer 
of the ſenate, altogether to the honour of king 
Antiochus, But this anſwer of the Romans was 
not ſincere ; being. rather framed according to re- 
gard of the king's good liking, than of their own 
intent. They had not as yet made an end with 
Philip: neither would they gladly be troubled with 
two great wars at once. Wherefore, not ſtanding 
much upon the nice examination of what belong- 
ed unto their honour z they were content to give 
good words for the preſent. In the mean time, 
Antiochas fights with Scopas in Syria: and ſhortly 
prepares to win ſome towns elſewhere, belonging 


unto Ptolemy ; yet withal he ſends an army Mieſt- 


ward, intending to make what profit he can of 
the diſtractions in Greece. Likewiſe it is conſidera- 
ble, as an argument of his much irreſolution, how 
notwithſtanding his attempts upon both of their king- 
doms, he offered one of his daughters to Prolemy; 
and another to Eumenes, the fon of Attalus, newly 
king of Pergamus; ſeeking each of their friend- 
ſhips, at one and the ſame time, when he ſought to 
make each of them a ſpoil. Thus was he acting 
and deliberating at once: being carried with an in- 
expreſſible deſire of repugnancies; which is a diſ- 
eaſe of great, and over- ſwelling fortunes. How- 
ſoever it was, he ſent an army to Sardes by land, 
under two of his own. ſons: willing them there to 
ſtay for him; whilſt he himſelf, with a fleet of an 
hundred gallies, and two hundred other veſſels, in- 
tended to paſs along by the coaſts of Cilicia and 
Caria, taking in ſuch places as held for the Egyp- 
tian. It was a notable act of the Rhodians, that, 
whilſt the war of Philip lay yet upon their hands, 


they adventured upon this great Antiochas. They 


ſent unto him a proud embaſſage ; whereby they 
gave him to underſtand, that if he paſſed forward 


beyond a certain promontory in Cicilia, they would 


meet him, and fight with him ; not for any quar- 
rel of theirs unto him; but becauſe he ſhould not 
join with Philip their enemy, and help him againſt 

It was inſolently done of them, nei- 
ther ſeemed it otherwiſe, to preſcribe ſuch limits 
unto the king; yet he tempered himſelf, and with- 
out any ſhew of indignation, gave a gentle an- 
wer ; partly himſelf to their ambaſſadors ; partly 
unto their whole city, by ambaſſadors which he 
thither ſent, He ſhewed his deſire, to renew the 
ancient confederacies between his anceſtors and 
them: and willed them not to be afraid, leſt his 
coming ſhould tend unto any hurt, either of them, 
or of their confederates. As touching the Romans, 
whom they thought that he would moleſt: they 
were (he ſaid) his very good friends; whereof, he 
thought, there needed no better proof, than the en- 
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'tertairiment and anſwer by thein newly given to his 
The Rhodians appear to have been 4 cunning 


people, and ſuch as could foreſee what weather 
was like to happen. This anſwer of the king, 
and the relation of what had pafſed between his 
ambaſſadors and the ſenate, moved them not 4 
whit ; when they were informed ſhortly after, that 


the Macedonian war was ended at the battel of Cy- 


mſcephale, They knew that Antiochu“s turn 
would be next; and prepared to be forward on 
the ſtronger fide. Wherefore they would not be 
contented to fit ſtill ; unleſs the towns on the South 
coaſt of Afia, belonging to Prolemy, their friend 
and confederate, were ſuffered to be at quiet. Here- 
in alſo they did well: for that they had ever been 
greatly beholden to all the race of the Ptolemies. 
They therefore, in this time of neceſſity, gave what 
aid they could unto all the ſubjects of the Egyp- 
tian in thoſe parts. In like manner did king Eu- 
menes, the ſon of Attalus, prognoſticate as con- 
cerning the war that followed, between Antiochus 
and the Romans. For when king Antiochus made 
a friendly offer, to beſtow one of his daughters 
upon him in marriage; he excuſed himſelf, and 
would not have her. Attalus and Philetærus his bre- 
thren, wondered at this. But he told them, that 
the Romans would ſurely make war upon Antiochus; 
and therein finally prevail. Wherefore he ſaid, That 
by abſtaining from this affinity, it ſhould be in 
his power to join with the Romans, and ſtreng- 
then himſelf greatly with their friendſhip. Con- 
trariwiſe, if he leaned to Antiocbhus as he muſt be 
artaker in his overthrow ; ſo was he ſure to be op- 
preſſed by him, as by an over-mighty neighbour, if 
he happened to win the victory. A | 
Antiochus himſelf wintered about as ir + where 
he took fach order as he thought convenient, for 
the reducing of Smyrna and Lampſacus to obedi- 
ence 3 that had uſurped their liberty, and obſti- 
nately ſtrove to maintain it, in hope that the Ro- 
mans would protect them. In the beginning of 
the ſpring he failed unto the Helleſpont where ha- 
ving won ſome towns that Philip had gotten not 
long before this; he paſſed over unto Europe ſide ; 
and in ſhort ſpace maſtered the Cher/oneſus. Thence 
went he to Lyſimachia; which the Thracians had 
potten and deſtroyed, when Philip withdrew his 
garriſon thence, to employ it in the Roman war, 
The Etolians objected as a crime unto Philip, in 
the conference before . Quintius, that he had op- 
preſſed Lyſimachia, by thruſting thereinto a garri- 
ſon. Hereupon Philip made anſwer, that his gar- 
riſon did not oppreſs the town, but ſave it from 
the Barbarians who took and ſack d it, as ſoon. as 
the Macedonians were gone. That this anſwer was 
good and ſubſtantial, though it were not accepted 
as ſuch; might appear by the miſerable caſe, in 
which Antiochus found Lyſimachia at his coming 
thither. For the town was utterly razed by the 
Barbarians ; and the people carried away into ſla- 
very. Wherefore the King took order to have it 
re-edified : as alſo to redeem thoſe that were in 
bondage; and to recolle& as many of the citi- 
zens, as were diſperſed in the country thereabout. 
Likewiſe he was careful to allure thither, by hope- 
ful promiſes, new inhabitants; and to repleniſh 
the city with the wonted frequency. Now, to the 
end that men' ſhould not be terrified from coming 


 thither to dwell, by any fear of the neighbour 


Thracians ; he took a journey in hand againſt 
thoſe barbarous people, ' with the one half of his 
army; leaving the other half, to repair the city. 
Theſe pains he took, partly in regard of the con- 
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venient ſituation, and former glory of Lyſmachia:; 


partly for that he thought it highly redounding un- 


to his. own honour, to recover and eſtabliſh the 


dominion in thoſe parts, which his fore-father Se- 


leucus Nicator had won from Iyſimachus, and there: 


by made his 7 of greater extent, than it 
occupied in any 


ollowing time. But for this am- 
bition he ſhall dearly pay: and as after that vic- 


tory. againſt Lyſmachus, the death of king Seleu- 


cus followed ſhortly; ſo ſhall a deadly wound of 
the kingdom founded by Seleucus enſue very ſpee- 
dily, after the re- conqueſt of the ſame country, 


which was the laſt of Seleucus's purchaſes, 


S 


The Romans hold friendly correſpondence with An- 
tiochus, during their war with Philip : after 
which they quarrel with him. The doings of Han- 


nibal at Carthage: whence he is chaced by his 


enemies, and by the Romans: his flight unto the 
king Antiochus, The Etolians murmur againſt 
the Romans in Greece, The war of the Ro- 
mans and Acheans, with Nabis, the tyrant of 
Lacedemon. The departure of the Romans out 
of Greece, T. Quintius's triumph. Peace de- 
nied to Antiochus by the Romans. 


OR the Romans, though they were unable to 
ſmother their deſire of war with Antiochus, 
whereof notice was already taken both by their 
friends and by their enemies: yet was it much a- 
gainſt their will to keep the rumour on foot, which 
they meant ſhortly to make good, of this intended 
war, ſo long as they wanted matter of quarrel; 
whereof they were ſurniſhed, by this enterpriſe of 
the king's about Ly/imachia. It was not long, ſince 
king Attalus, a friend and helper of the Romans 
in their war with Philip, could obtain of them 
none other help againſt 4ztiochus, than ambaſſa- 
dors to ſpeak for him; becauſe the one of theſe 
kings was held no leſs a friend than the other, 
Neither did there afterwards paſs between them 
any other offices, than very friendly. Antiochus, 
at the requeſt of their ambaſſadors, withdrew his 
invaſion from the kingdom of Pergamas : alſo ve- 
ry ſhortly after he ſent ambaſſadors to them, to 
make a perfect league of amity between them. 
This was whilſt as yet they were buſied with Phi- 
lip; and therefore had reaſon to anſwer his good 
will with good acceptation; as they did in out- 
ward ſhew. But when the Macedonian war was 
at an end, and all, or moſt of all the ſtates tn 
Greece, were become little better than clients unto 
the Romans: then was all this good correſpon- 
dence changed, into terms of worſe, but more 
plain meaning. For 7. Onintias, with his ten 
counſellors ſent from Rowe, required (as hath 
been * ſhewed before) with a commination of war, 
this king's gratulation of their victory; as alſo 
his long profeſſed amity, and deſire to continue 
in the ſame, | 
Theſe ten counſellors were able to inform 7. 
Quintius, and acquaint him with the purpoſe of 
the ſenate : whereof yet it ſeems that he was not 
ignorant before; ſince, in regard of Antiochus, he 
was the more inclinable unto peace with Philip. It 
was therefore agreed, when they divided them- 
ſelves to make progreſs through divers quarters 
of Greece, for the execution of their late decree, 
That two of them ſhould viſit king Antiochas ; 
and the reſt, where occaſion ſerved, uſe diligence 
to make a party ſtrong againſt him, Neither 
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was the ſenate at Roms unmindſul of the buſineg, . 
wherein, leſt. 7. Quintius, with his ten affiſtang, 
ſhould happen to forget any thing to their parts 
belonging; IL. Cornelius was ſent from Nome of 
purpoſe, to deal with the king about thoſe con. 
troverſies, that were between him and Prolem. 
What other private inſtructions Cornelius had, ve 
may conjecture by the managing of this his ambaſ. 
ſage. For coming to Selymbria : and there under. 
ſtanding that P. Villius and L. Terentius, having 
been ſent by Titus, were at Lyſimachia, he haſtned 
thither; whither alſo came P. Lentulus (another of 
the ten counſellors) from Bargillæ, to be preſent at 
the conference. Hegeſinax and Ly/ias were alſo 
there; the ſame, who had lately brought from 7;. 
tus thoſe peremptory conditions, which the amba. 
ſadors preſent ſhall expound unto their maſters, 
After a few days Antiochus returned from his Thra- 
cian expedition, The meeing and entertainment 
between him and theſe Romans, was in appearance 
tull of love. But when they came to treat of the 
buſineſs in hand; this good mood was quite altered. 
L. Cornelius, in two or three words, briefly deli- 
vered his errand from Rome which was, That 
Antiochus had reaſon to deliver back unto Prolemy 
thoſe towns of his, whereof he had lately gotten 
poſſeſſion. Hereunto he added, and that very ear- 
neſtly, That he muſt alſo give up the towns of 
late belonging unto Philip; and by him newly oc- 
cupied. For what could be more abſurd, than 
ſuch folly in the Romans, as to let Antiochus en- 
Joy the profit of that war, wherein they had labou- 
red fo much, and he done nothing? Further he 
warned the king, that he ſhould not moleſt thoſe 
Cities that were free : and finally, he demanded 
of him, upon what reaſon he was come over with 
ſo great an army into Europe; for that other cauſe 
of his journey there was none probable, than a pur- 
pole to make war upon the Romans. Lo this the 
king made anſwer, That he wondered why the Ro- 
mans ſhould fo trouble themſelves, with thinking 


upon the matters of 4/ia : wherewith he pray: 


ed them to let him alone; even as he, without 
ſuch curioſity, ſuffered them to do in Italy what 
they thought good. As for his coming over into 
Europe : they ſaw well enough what buſineſs had 
drawn him thither ; namely, the war againſt the 
barbarous Thracians ; the rebuilding of Ly/imachia, 
and the recovery of towns to him belonging, in 
Thrace and Cherſoneſus. Now concerning his title 
unto that country, he derived it from Seleucus : 
who made conqueſt thereof, by his victory againſt 
Lyſimachus. Neither was it ſo, that any of the 
places .in controverſy between him and the other 
kings, had been ſtill of old belonging to the Ma- 
cedonians or Egyptians ;, but had been ſeized on by 
them, or by others from whom they received them, 
at ſuch time as his anceſtors, being lords of thoſe 
countries, were hindered by multiplicity of buſi- 
neſs, from looking unto all that was their own. 
Finally, he willed them, neither to ſtand in fear 
of him, as if he intended ought againſt them from 
Lyfimachia ; ſince it was his purpoſe to beſtow this 
city upon one of his ſons, that ſhould reign there- 
in: nor yet to be grieved with his proceedings in 
Aſia; either againſt the free cities, or againſt the 
king of Egypt; fince it was his meaning to make 
the free cities beholden unto himſelf, and to join 
ere long with Prolemy, not only in friendſhip, but 
in a bond of near affinity. Cornelius having heard 
this, and being perhaps unable to refute it; would 
needs hear further, what the ambaſſadors of Smyrna 
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f Lampſacus, whom he had there with 
_ of, Lang "themſelves. The ambaſſadors 
of Lampſacus being called in, began a tale ; where- 
in they ſeemed to accuſe the king before the Ro- 


„as it were before competent judges. - Antio- 
25 cherefore interrupted them, and bade them 


101d their 
5 e but would rather take the citizens of 


Rhodes, to be arbitrators between him and them. 
Thus the treaty held ſome few days, without 
any likelihood of effect. The Romans, having 
not laid their complaints in ſuch ſort, as they might 
be a convenient foundation of the war by them 
intended: nor yet having purpoſe to depart well 
ſatisfied, and thereby to corroborate the preſent 
peace; were doubtful how to order the matter, in 
ſuch wiſe as they might neither too rudely, like 
boiſterous Gallo-Greeks, pretend only the goodneſs 
of their ſwords ; nor yet over-modeſtly, to retain 
among, the Greeks an opinion of their juſtice, for- 
bear the occaſion of making themſelves great. The 
king on the other ſide was weary of theſe tedious 
gueſts; that would take no anſwer, and yet ſcarce 
knew what to ſay. At length came news, without 
any certain author, That Ptolemy was dead. Here- 
of neither the king, nor the Romans, would take 
notice, though each of them were deſirous to haſten 
into Fgypt : Antiochus, to take poſſeſſion of the 
kingdom; and L. Cornelius, to prevent him 
thereof, and ſet the country in good order. Cor- 
nelius was ſent from Rome ambaſſador, both to 
Antiochus and to Ptolemy which gave him occa- 
ſion to take leave, and prepare for his Egyptian 
voyage. Both he, and his fellow ambaſſadors, had 
good leave to depart all together: and the king 
forthwith made ready, to be in Egypt with the 
firſt, To his ſon Seleucus he committed his ar- 
my; and left him to overſee the building of Ly/i- 
machia : but all his ſea-forces he took along with 
him, and failed unto Epheſus. Thence he ſent 
ambaſſadors to Quintius whom he requeſted to 
deal with him in this matter of peace, after ſuch 
ſort, as might ſtand with honeſty and good faith. 
But, as he was further proceeding on his voyage; 
he was perfectly informed that Prolemy was alive. 
This made him bear another way from Egypt. 
and afterwards a tempeſt, with a grievous ſhip- 
wrack, made him, without any further attempt on 
the way, glad to have ſafely recovered his port of 
Seleucia. Thence went he to Antiochia, where he 
wintered ſecure, as might appear, of the Roman 
war, 
But the Romans had not ſo done with him. Du- 
ring the treaty at Ly/imachia (at leaſtwiſe not long 
before or after it) one of their ambaſſadors that had 
been ſent unto the Macedonian, gave him counſel, as 
in a point highly tending to his good ; not to reſt 
contented with the peace which was granted unto 
him by the Romans, but to deſire ſociety with 
them, whereby they ſhould be bound to have the 
lame friends and enemies. And this he adviſed 
him to do quickly before the war brake out with 
Antiochus ; leſt otherwiſe he might ſeem to have 
awaited ſome fit occaſion of taking arms again. 
They, who dealt thus plainly, did not mean to be 
latisfhied with weak excuſes. In like manner ſome 
of the Greeks were ſollicited; and particularly the 
Etolians, that conſtantly and faithfully they ſhould 
abide in the friendſhip of the people of Rome. It 
was needleſs to fay plainly whereto this entr 
tended : the froward anſwer made by the Etolians, 
declares them to have well underſtood the purpoſe. 


They complained, that they were not alike honou- 


red by the Romans after the victory, as they had 
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ce ; foraſmuch as he had not choſen 


were the moſt moderate of them. Others cried 
out, that they had been wronged, and defrauded 
of what was promiſed unto them : upbraiding with- 
al the Romans, as men to them beholden; not on- 
ly for their victory over Philip; but even for help- 


ing them to ſet foot in Greece, which elſe they ne- 


ver could have done; Hereto the Roman gave 

gentle anſwers : telling them, that there was no 

more to do, than to ſend ambaſſadors to the ſe- 

_— - utter their griefs; and then ſhould all 
well. 


Such care took the Romans in Greece, for their 


war intended againſt Antiochus. The fame hereof 


arriving at Carthage, gave matter unto the enemies 
of Hannibal, wherewith both to pick a thank of 
the Roman ſenate ; and to chace out of their city 
this honourable man, whom they fo greatly hated. 
He had of late exerciſed his virtue againſt them 
in the civil adminiſtration ; and given them an o- 
verthrow, or two, in the long robe, The judges 
at that time bore all the ſway in Carthage : holding 
their places during life; and having ſubject unto 
them, the lives, goods, and fame of all the reſt. 
Neither did they uſe this their power with modera- 
tion: but conſpired in ſuch wiſe together, that 
whoſo offended any one of them, ſhould have 
them all to be his enemies; which being once 
known, he was ſure to be ſoon accuſed and con- 
demned. In this their impotent rule of the city, 
Hannibal was choſen pretor. By virtue of which 
office, though he was ſuperiour unto them during 
that year; yet had it not been their manner to 
bear much regard unto ſuch an annual magiſtrate, 
as at the year's end muſt be accountable to them, 
if ought were laid unto his charge. Hannibal 
therefore ſending for one of the queſtors, or of- 
ficers of the treaſury, to come and ſpeak with 
him: the proud queſtor ſet lightly thereby, and 
would not come. For he was the adverſe facti- 
on to Hannibal; and men of his place, were to 
be choſen into the order of judges : in contempla- 
tion whereof, he was filled already with the ſpi- 
rit of future greatneſs. But he had not to do 
with ſuch a tame pretor, as were they that had 
occupied the place before. Hannibal ſent for him 
by a purſivant ; and having thus apprehended him, 
brought him into judgment before a publick aſſem- 
bly of the people. There he was not only ſhewed, 
what the undutiful ſtubbornneſs of this queſtor had 
been ; but how unſufferable the infolency of all 
the judges at the preſent was : whoſe unbridled 
power, made them to regard neither Jaws nor 
magiſtrates. To this oration when he perceived 
that all the citizens were attentive and favoura- 
ble; he forthwith propounded a law, which paſſed 
with the general good liking ; That the judges 
ſhould be choſen from year to year, and no one 
man be continued in that office two years together. 
If this law had been paſſed, before he paſſed over 
Therus; it would not perhaps have been in the 
power of Hanno, to have brought him unto neceſ- 
ſity of reforming another grievance, concerning the 
Roman tribute. This tribute the Carthaginians were 
fain to levy by taxation laid upon the whole com- 
monalty, as wanting money in their publick treax 
ſury, wherewith to defray either that, or divers o- 
ther needful charges. Hannibal conſidering this, 
began to examine the publick revenues; and to 
take a perfect note, both how tuch came into the 
treaſury, by ways and means whatſoever 3 and in 
what ſort it was thence laid out. So he found, 


That the ordinary charges of the commonwealth 
did not exhauſt the treaſury ; but that wicked ma- 
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giſtrates, and corrupt officers, turning the greateſt 


part of the monies to their on uſe, were thereby 
fain to load the people with needleſs burdens. 
Hereof he made ſuch plain demonſtration, that 
theſe robbers of the common treaſure were. compel- 
led to reſtore with ſhame, what they had gotten by 
knavery : and ſo the Carthaginians were freed from 
the neceſſity of making ſuch poor ſhifts; as for- 
merly they had uſed, when they knew not the va- 
lue of their own eſtate. But, as the virtue of Han- 
nibal was highly commended by all that were 
good citizens: ſo they of the Roman faction, which 
had, ſince the making of the peace until now, lit- 
tle regarded him, began to rage extreamly; as be- 
ing by him ſtripp'd of their ill -· gotten goods, and ill- 
employed authority, both at once; even when they 
thought themſelves to have been in full poſſeſſion 
of the vanquiſhed Carthage. Wherefore they ſent 
letters to their friends at Rome: wherein they com- 
plained, as if the Barchine faction grew ſtrong a- 
gain, and Hannibal would ſhortly be in arms. 
Queſtionleſs, if oppreſling the city by injuſtice, 


and robbing the treaſury, were the only way to 


hold Carthage in peace with Rome : thele enemies 
to the Barchines might well cry out, That having 
done their beſt already to keep all in quiet, they 
ſaw none other likelihood than of war. But ha- 
ving none other matter to alledge, than their own 
inventions: they ſaid, That Hannibal was like un- 
to a wild beaſt, which would never be tamed : 
that ſecret meſſages paſs'd between him, and king 
Anticchus + and that he was wont to complain of 
idleneſs, as if it were harmful to Carthage; with 
what elſe to like effect they could imagine. Theſe 
accuſations they directed not unto the ſenate : but 
addreſſing their letters craftily, every one to the 
beſt of his own friends at Rome, and ſuch as were 
ſenators 3 they wrought ſo well, that neither pub- 
lick notice of their conſpiracy, was taken at Car- 
thage ; nor the authority of the Roman ſenate, 
wanting to the furtherance of their malicious pur- 
paſe. Only P. Scipio is ſaid to have admoniſhed 
the Fathers, that they ſhould not thus diſhonoura- 
bly ſubſcribe, and become ſeconds to the accu- 
ſers of Hannibal as if they would oppreſs, by ſub- 
orning or countenancing falſe witneſſes againſt him, 
the Man, againſt whom in war they had not of 
long time prevailed, nor uſed their victory in ſuch 
baſe manner, when they obtained it. But the Romans 
were not all ſo great-minded as Scipio they wiſh- 
ed for ſome ſuch advantage againſt Hannibal; and 
were glad to have found it. Three ambaſſadors 
they lent over to Carthage, C. Servilius, O. Te- 
rentius, and Claudius Marcellus; whoſe very names 
import ſufficient cauſe of bad affection to Hanni- 
bal. Theſe having paſt the ſea, were entertained 
by thoſe that had procured their coming; and, be- 
ing by them inſtructed how to carry themſelves, 
gave out, That they were ſent to end ſome contro- 
verſies, between the Carthaginians and Maſani ſſa. 
But [{annibal had kept ſuch good eſpial upon the 
Romans, that he knew their meaning well enough : 
againſt which he was never unprepared. It were 
enough to ſay, That he eſcaped them by flight: 
but in the actions of ſo famous a man, I hold it 


not impertinent to rehearſe the particulars. Having 


openly ſnewed himſelf, as was his manner, in the 
place of aſſembly, he went forth of the town 
when it began to wax dark, accompanied with two 
which were ignorant of his determination; though 
ſuch as he might well truſt. He had appointed 
horſes to be in a readineſs at a certain place: whence 
riding all night, he came to a tower of his own by 


the ſea-ſfide, There had he a ſhip furniſhed with 
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all things needful ; as having long expected the ne. 
So he bade Afric 


ceſſity of ſome ſuch journ 
farewel ; lamenting the misfortune of his coun 


more than his own. Paſſing over to the iſle of 
Cercina; he found there in the haven ſome mer. 
chants ſhips of Carthage. They ſaluted him re. 


ſpectively: and the chief among them began to 
enquire, whither he was bound. He ſaid, he went 


ambaſſador to Tyre ; and that he intended there in 


the iſland to make a facrifice ; whereunto he in. 
vited all the merchants, and maſters of the ſhips, 
It was hot weather : and therefore he would needs 
hold his feaſt upon the ſhore ; where, becauſe there 
wanted covert, he made them bring thither all their 
fails and yards to be uſed inſtead of tents. They 
did ſo; and feaſted with him till it was late ar 
night: at which time he left them there aſleep ; 
and putting to ſea, held on his courſe to Tyre. All 
that night, and the day following, he was ſure not 
to be purſued. For the merchants did neither 
make haſteto ſend any news of him to Carthaye, 
as thinking him to be gone ambaſſador : neither 
could they, without ſome loſs of time, ſuch of 
them as made moſt ſpeed homeward, get away 
from Cercina; being buſied awhile in fitting their 
tackle. At Carthage, the miſs of ſo great a per- 
lon was diverſly conſtrued. Some gueſſed aright, 
that he was fled. But the more common opinion 
was, That the Romans had made him away. Ar 
length came news where he had been ſeen: and 
then the Roman ambaſſadors, having none other 
errand thither, accuſed him (with an evil grace 
as a troubler of the peace; whereby they only 45 
covered the miſchief by them intended againſt 
him, and the malice of their ſenate; miſſing the 
while their purpoſe, and cauſing men to under- 
ſtand, that he fled not thus without great reaſon. 
Hannibal, coming to Tyre the mother. city of 
Carthage, was there entertained royally: as one, in 
whoſe great worth and honour the Zyrians, by rea- 
ſon of affinity between their cities, thought them- 
{elves to have intereſt. Thence went he to Anti- 
och; and, finding the king departed, viſited his 
ſon in Daphne : who friendly welcomed him, and 
ſent him unto his father at Epheſus, that exceed- 


ingly rejoiced at his coming. 


As Antiochus had cauſe to be glad, in that he had 
gotten Hannibal ſo had the Romans no great cauſe 
to be therefore ſorry ; otherwiſe than as they had 
much diſgraced themſelves, by diſcovering of their 


impotent malice, in chacing him thus out of his 


country, For it would not prove alike eaſy un- 
to this great commander, to make ſtout ſoldiers 
of baſe Afiatics; as it had been by his training 
and diſcipline, to make very ſerviceable and ſkil- 
ful men of war of the Spaniards, Africans, Gauls, 
and other nations, that were hardy though unex- 
perienced. Or were it ſuppoſed, that one man's 
worth, eſpecially being ſo extraordinary, could al- 
ter the nature of a cowardly people: yet was 1 
therewithal conſiderable, that the vanities of Anti- 
chus, the pride of his court, the baſeneſs of his flat. 
terers, and a thouſand other ſuch vexations, would 
be far more powerful in making unprofitable the 
virtue of Hannibal, now a deſolate and baniſhed 
man; than had been the villany of Hanno and his 
complices, hindering him in thoſe actions wherein 
he had the high command, and was ſeconded by 
his warlike brethren, Wherefore the name 01 
this great Carthaginian, would only help to en. 
noble the Roman victory: or if it further ſerved 
to hearten Antiochus, and make him leis care- 
ful to avoid the war; then ſhould it further ſerve, 


to juſtify the Romans in their quarrel, a A 
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ſcems indeed, that it was no little part of their 
care to get a fair pretence of making war. For 
Antiachus, as is ſaid before, having newly ſent am- 
baſſadors to 7. Quintius, requiring that the peace 
might faithfully be kept, it was not probable, 
that he had any meaning to take arms, unleſs by 
mere violence he were thereto enforced. Only the 
Etolians were greatly ſuſpected, as a turbulent peo- 
ple, deſirous of innovation, and therefore practiſing 
with this great king, whom they wiſhed to ſee 


among them in Greece. In this regard, and to ap- 


peaſe them, they had of late been. anſwered with 
gentle words by one of the ten counſellors, that the 
ſenate would grant them whatſoever with reaſon they 
ſhould aſk : but this promiſe was too large, and 
unadviſed. For when their ambaſſadors came to 
Rome, the ſenate would grant them nothing; but 
wholly referred them to . Quintius, who favoured 
them leaſt. Hereat they murmured, but knew not 
how to right themſelves, otherwiſe than by ſpeak- 
ing ſuch words as might haſten the Romans out of 
Greece tor very ſhame, who had no deſire to be thence 
one. 

The daily talk at Rome was of war with Antio- 
chus ; but in Greece, when the Romans would leave 
the country. For the Etolians were wont to up- 
braid the reſt of the Greeks with the vain liberty 
which the Romans had proclaimed ; ſaying, that 
theſe their deliverers had laid heavier fetters upon 
them than formerly they did wear; but yet brighter 
and fairer than thoſe of the Macedonian likewiſe, 
that it was a gracious act of Titus, to take from the 
legs of the Greeks their chain, and tie it about their 
necks. There was indeed no cauſe of tarrying longer 
in Greece, if the Romans had no other meaning 
than what they pretended. For Philip made. no 
delay in accompliſhment of that which was laid 
upon him: all the towns of Greece were at liberty, 
and the whole country at peace, both with the Ro- 
mans, and within it ſelf. As for Antiochus, he made 
it his daily ſuit, that the peace between him and 
Rome, ſuch as it was, might be confirmed, and 
ſtrengthned by a league — more aſſurance. Ne- 
vertheleſs, T. N would needs fear that Antio- 


chus meant forthwith to ſeize upon Greece, as ſoon 


as he and his army were thence departed. And in 
this regard, he retained ſtill in his own hands Chal- 
cis, Demetrias, and the Acrocorinthus ; by the bene- 
fit of which towns, he might the better withſtand the 
dangerous invaſion like to be made by Antiochus. 
Suitable unto the doings of Ouintius were the re- 
ports of the ten ambaſſadors that had been ſent over 
to aſſiſt him, when they returned back into the city. 
Antiochus, they ſaid, would queſtionleſs fall upon 
Greece ; wherein he ſhould find not only the Eto- 
lians, but Nabis, the tyrant of Lacedemon, ready 
to give him entertainment. Wherefore there was 
none other way, than to do ſomewhat againſt theſe 
their ſuſpected enemies, eſpecially againſt Nabis, 
who could worſt make reſiſtance ; whilſt Antio- 
chus was far away in Syria, and not intentive to his 
buſineſs. Theſe reports went not only current 
through the city, among the vulgar z but found 
ſuch credit with the chief of the ſenate, that in the 
tollowing year, againſt which time it was expected 
that Antzocbus ſhould be ready to take his great en- 
terpriſe in hand, P. Cornelius Scipio, the African, 
deſired and obtained a ſecond conſulſhip, with in- 
tention to be general in the war againſt the king and 


his Hannibal. For the preſent, the buſineſs with 


Nabis was referred unto Titus, to deal with him as 
he thought good. This would be a fair colour of 
his longer tarriance in Greece. Therefore he was 
glad of the employment, whereof alſo he knew that 
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many of the Greeks would not be ſorry; thouglr, for 
his own part, he wanted all good pretence of taking 
it in hand. For Nabis had entered into friendſhip 
with him two or three years before this, as is already 
ſhewed, whilſt he had war with Philip : and had 
further been contented for the Romans lake to be at 
peace with the Aebeans; neither ſince that time had 
he done any thing, whereby he ſhould draw upon 
himſelf this war. He was indeed a deteſtable ty- 
rant, and hated of the Acheans; as one that, be- 
ſides his own wicked conditions, had formerly done 
to them great miſchief. Titus therefore had a plau- 
ſible theme whereon to diſcourſe before the Embaſſies 
of all the confederate cities, which he cauſed to meet 
tor that purpoſe at Corinth. He told them, that in 
the war with Philip, not only the Greeks, but the 
Romans themſelves, had each their motives apart 
(which he there briefly rehearſed) that ſhould ftir 
them up, and cauſe them to be earneſt. But in this, 
which he now propounded to them concerning Na- 
bis, the Romans had none other intereſt, than only 
the making perfect of their honour, in ſetting all 
Greece at liberty: which noble action was in ſome 
ſort maimed, or incompleat, whilſt the noble city 
of Argos was left in ſubjection to a tyrant, that had 
lately occupied it. It therefore belonged unto them, 
the Greeks, duly to conſider, whether they thought 
the deliverance of Argos a matter worthy to be un- 
dertaken ; or whether otherwiſe, to avoid all fur- 
ther trouble, they could be well contented to leave 
it as it was. This concerned them, and not the 
Romans, who, 1n taking this work in hand, or let- 
ting it alone, would wholly be ruled by the Greeks 
themſelves. The Athenian ambaſſador made an- 
{wer hereunto very eloquently, and as pleaſing as 
he could deviſe. He gave thanks to the Romans 
for what was paſs'd, extolled their virtues at large, 
and magnified them highly in regard of this their 
propoſition ; wherein, unrequeſted, they freely made 
offer to continue that bounty; which, at the vehe- 


ment requeſt of their poor aſſociates, they had al- 


ready of late extended unto the Greeks. To this he 
added, that great pity 1t was to hear ſuch notable 
virtue and high deſerts ill ſpoken of by ſome, which 
took upon them, out of their own 1magination, to 
foretel what harm theſe their benefactors meant to do 
hereafter : when as thankfulneſs rather would have 
required an acknowledgment of the benefits and 
pleaſures already received. Every one found the 
meaning of this laſt clauſe, which was directly 
againſt the Etolians. Wheretore Alexander the 
Etolian roſe up, and told the Athenians their own, 
putting them in mind of their ancient glory, in 
thoſe times when their city had been the leader of 
all Greece, for defence and recovery of the li- 
berty general; from which honour they were now 
ſo far fallen, that they became paraſites unto thoſe 
whom they thought moſt mighty ; and by their 
baſe aſſentation, would lead all the reſt into ſervi- 
tude. Then ſpake he againſt the Acheans, clients 
that had been a long time unto the Macedonian, 
and ſoldiers of Philip, until they ran away from 
his adverſity. Theſe he ſaid had gotten Corinth, 
and muſt now have war be made for their ſakes, 
to the end that they might alſo be lords of Argos - 
whereas the Etolians, that had firſt made war with 
Philip, and always been friends unto the Romans, 
were now defrauded of ſome places, anciently to 
them belonging. Neither did he thus contain him- 
ſelf, but objected unto the Romans fraudulent deal- 
ing ; foraſmuch as they kept their garriſons in De- 
metrias, Chalcis, and the Acrocorinth; having been 
always wont to profeſs, that Greece could never be 
at liberty whilſt thoſe places were not free, Alfo 
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how at laſt, whit elſe did they ſeek by this diſcourſe 
of war with Nabis, than byſineſs wherewith to find 
' themſelves occupied, that ſo might have ſome 
ſeeming cauſe o —_— longer 1n the country? But 
they ſhould do well, 1 ; 
to carry their legions home out of Greece, which 
could not indeed be free till their departure. As for 
Nabis, the Etolians themſelves did promiſe, and 
would undertake, that they would either caufe him 
to yield to reaſon, and relinquiſh Argos freely, with- 
drawing thence his garriſon; or elſe compel him 
by force of arms to ſubmit himſelf to the good plea- 
fure of all Greece, that was now at unity. Theſe 
words had been reaſonable, if they had proceeded 
from better men. But it was apparent, that no re- 
gard of the common liberty wrought ſo much with 
theſe Etolians, as did their own ravenous deſire of 
oppreſſing others, and getting unto themſelves, that 
worſe would uſe it, the whole dominion in Greece 
which Philip had loſt, Neither could they well diſ- 
ſemble this, making it no ſmall part of their grie- 
vance, that the old league was forgotten; wherein 
it had been covenanted, that the Romans ſhould en- 
joy the ſpoil of all, but leave the towns and lands 
in poſſeſſion of the Ezolians. This, and the remem- 
brance of a thouſand miſchiefs by them done in for- 
mer times, made the whole aſſembly, eſpecially 
the Acheans, cry out upon them; intreating the 
Romans to take ſuch order before they went, that 
not only Nabis might be compelled to do right, but 
the Etolian thieves be enforced to keep home, and 
leave their neighbours in quiet. All this was highly 
to the pleaſure of Titus, who ſaw, that by diſcoun- 
tenancing the Etolians, he was become the more gra- 
cious with all the reſt. But whether it pleaſed him 
ſo well, that Antiochus's ambaſſadors did preſently 
after lie hard upon him to draw the peace to ſome 
good concluſion, it may be greatly doubted. He 
caſt them off with a ſlight anſwer, telling them, 
that the ten ambaſſadors or counſellors which had 
been ſent unto him from Rowe, to be his aſſiſtants in 
theſe matters of weight, were now returned home; 
and that without them it was not in his power to 
conclude upon any thing. LE 

Now concerning the Lacedemonian war, it was 
very ſoon ended: for Titus uſed the help of all his 
confederates, and made as great preparation againſt 
Nabis, both by land and fea, as if he ſhould have 
had to do with Philip. Beſides the Roman forces, 
king Eumenes, with a navy, and the Rhodian fleet, 
were invited to the ſervice as alſo Philip of Mace- 

don ſent aid by land, doing therein poorly, whe- 
ther it were to get favour of the Romans, or whe- 
ther to make one among the number, in ſeeking 
revenge upon NVabis, that had done him injury. 
But the moſt forward in this expedition were the 
Acheans, who ſet out ten thouſand foot, and a 
thouſand horſe. As for the Ezolians, rather to hold 
good faſhion, and ſound their diſpoſitions, than in 
hopes to ſpeed, their help was required, whereof 
they excuſed themſelves as well as they thought beſt. 
Thus are the Acheans now become the prime friends 
of the Romans in Greece, having removed the Eto- 
lians from that degree of favour, like as they them- 
ſelves hereafter (though not in all haſte) ſhall be 
ſupplanted by the ſame Lacedemonians againſt whom 
they are now marching. 

Some of the Argives, more bold than wiſe, be- 
gan a conſpiracy againſt the Lacedemonians that held 
their town ; meaning to open their gates unto the 
Roman. But ere Titus drew near, they were all de- 
tected and ſlain, excepting a very few, that eſcaped 
out of the town. The fame of this commotion 
cauſed the army to march apace towards Argos, 
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they meant as they ſpake, . 


Book V, 


with hope to be there before things were at au. 
But 1 was no ſtir within ho the — 
done upon the firſt movers having terrified all the 
reſt of the citizens. Titus then thought it better to 
aſſail Nabis in the head of his ſtrength at Lacede- 
mon, than to conſume time about other places; eſpe. 
cially at Argos, for the freedom whereof, ſince the 
war was made, pity it were that the calamities of 
the war ſhould thereon fall moſt heavily. | 
Nabis had in readineſs an army of fifteen thoy. 
fand, wherewith to defend himſelf againſt theſe in. 
vaders. Five thouſand of them were mercenaries. 
the reſt of his own country, but ſuch as were of all 
others the worſt ; as, manumiſed ſlaves, malefa&ors 
and baſe peaſants, unto whom his tyranny was bene. 
ficial. Of the good and worthy citizens he ſtood in 
doubt, and ſince he could not hope to win their love 
his meaning was to hold them quiet by fear. He called 
them all to an aſſembly, and incompaſſing them 
round with his army, told them of the danger that 
was towards him and them. If they could agree 
within themſelves, they might, he faid, hope the 
better to withſtand the common enemy. But foraſ. 
much as turbulent heads were invited by light occa. 
ſions to razſe tumults, and work dangerous treaſon: 
it ſeemed unto him the ſafeſt, and (withal) the 
mildeſt courſe to arreſt before-hand, and put in 
ward, all thoſe whom he found moſt reaſon to ſuſpect. 
So ſhould he keep them innocent perforce, and there. 
by preſerve not only the city and his own perſon 
from danger, but them alſo from the puiſhment, 
which elſe they might have incurred. Hereupon he 
cites and apprehends about eighty of them, whom 
he leads away to priſon, and the next night puts 
them all to death. Thus was he ſure that they nei- 
ther ſhould offend, nor yet break loſe. As for the 
death of them, if it ſhould happen to be noiſed 
abroad, what could it elſe do, than terrify the 
people, who muſt thereby underſtand, that it was a 
mortal crime to be ſuſpected? And to the ſame 
purpoſe his cruelty extended it ſelf unto ſome poor 
wretches, whom he accuſed of a meaning to fly to 
the enemy. Theſe were openly whipped through 
all the ftreets, and ſlain. Having thus affrighted 
the citizens, he turned the more freely all his 
thoughts towards the enemy, that came on apace. 
He welcomed them with a fally, wherein, as com- 
monly happens, the ſoldiers of the town had the 
better at firſt ; but were at length repelled with loſs. 


Titus abode not many days before Sparta, but overs 


ran the country; hoping, belike, to provoke the 
tyrant forth to battel. The Roman fleet at the ſame 
time, with king Eumenes and the Rhodians, laid 
ſiege unto Gyrtheum, the only or principal haven- 
town that Nabis had. Likely they were to have 
taken it by force, when there appeared hope of get- 
ting it by treaſon. There were two governors 
within the town, equal in authority ; whereof the one, 
either for fear, or deſire of reward, had a purpoſe 
to let in the Romans; but the other, finding what 
was in hand, and being ſomewhat more faithful, flew 
the traitor, after whoſe death, he himſelf alone made 
the better defence. Yet when T. Quintius, with 
part of his army, came thither to Gyttheum, this 
captain of the town had not the heart to abide the 
uttermoſt, and await what either time or his maſter 
might do for him, but was contented to give up the 
place; yet upon condition, to depart in ſafety to 
Sparta with his garriſon, Pythagoras, the ſon- in- 
law of Nabis, and brother unto his wife, was come 
from Argos, whereof he had the government, with 
a thouſand ſoldiers mercenaries, and two thouſand 
Argives; it being (as may feem) the tyrant's pur- 
_ to relieve Gyizheur,. which he thought would 
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have held longer out. But when they heard that it 


was loſt, then began they upon finiſhing the war, 


ſome reaſonable compoſition. Pythagoras there. 
”— was ſent ambaſſador to Titus, requeſting only, 
that he would appoint a time and place for Nabis 
to meet and ſpeak with him. This was granted. In 
that parley the tyrant ſpake very reaſonably for him- 
ſelf, proving, that he ſuffered wrong, and had done 
none; and that by many good arguments, whereof 
the ſum was, that whatſoever they now did, or 
could object unto him, was of elder date than the 
league which they had made with him. Whereupon 
he inferred, that neither for his keeping the town of 
Argos, nor for any other cauſe by them alledged, they 
ought to make war upon him; ſince Argos and all 
other their allegations whatſoever, had not hindered 
them, in time of their more need of him, * from en- 
tering into that league with him; which was never 
broken cn his part, nor ought to be on theirs. 
But Quinlius was not herewith ſatisfied. He charged 
him with tyranny, and gave inftance, as caſily he 
might, of divers barbarous cruelties by him com- 
mitted. In all which points, foraſmuch as 
knew this Nabis to be guilty, before they made 
peace and confederacy with him, it was expedient 
that ſome other cauſe of this invaſion ſhould be al- 
ledged. Wherefore he ſaid further, that this tyrant 
had occupied Meſſina, a town confederate with the 
Romans ;, that he had bargained to join with Philip, 
when he was their enemy, not only in league, but 
alſo in affinity; and that his fleet had robbed many 
of their ſhips about the cape of Malea. Now 
touching this piracy, ſince in the articles by Titus 
propounded unto Nabss, there was reſtitution men- 
tioned, other than of ſhips by him taken from the 
Greeks, his neighbours, with whom he had long 
held war, it may ſeem to have been objected only 
by way of compliment, and to enlarge the volume 
of thoſe complaints, that were otherwiſe very fri- 
volous. As for Meſſina, and the bargain of al- 
liance made with Philip, they were matters fore- 
going the league that was made between the Romans 
and this tyrant, and therefore not to have been men- 
tioned. All this it ſeems that Ariſtænus, the pretor 
of the Acheans, very well perceived; who therefore 
doubting leſt the Romans (that were wont to talk 
ſo much of their own juſtice, honour, and faithful 
dealing) ſhould now relent, and forbear to moleſt 
him; who, though a wicked man, was yet their 
confederate, and had never done them wrong, 
framed his diſcourſe to another end. He intreated 
Nabis to conſider well of his own eſtate, and to ſet- 
tle his fortunes, whilſt he might do it without hazard, 
alledging the examples of many tyrants that had 
ruled in the neighbour-cities, and therein commit- 
ted great outrages; yet were afterwards contented 
to ſurrender their eſtates, and lived in great ſecurity, 
honour, and happineſs, as private men. Thus they 
diſcourſed until night. The next day Nabis was 
contented to relinquiſh Argos, and requeſted them 
to deliver unto him in writing their other demands, 
that he might take counſel with his friends. The 
iſſue of all was, that, in regard of the charges, 
whereat the confederates muſt be for maintenance of 
an army to lie in leagure all that winter (as there 
was no hope of making ſhort work) before the 
city of Sparta, they were contented to make peace 
with the tyrant, upon ſuch conditions as Tizus ſhould 
think meet. Beſides the reſtitution of Argos, and 
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that iſland or elſewhere; not to build any town 
or caſtle upon his own lands; not to keep any other 
ſhipping than two ſmall barks ; beſides many other 
troubleſome injunctions, with the impoſition of an 
hundred talents in ſilver, to be paid out of hand, 
and fifty talents yearly, for eight years next enſuing. 
For obſervance of theſe covenants, he demanded 
five hoſtages, ſuch as he himſelf ſhould name; and 
one of them to be the tyrant's n fon, If it had 
been the meaning of Titus to withdraw the war 


from Nabis, becauſe it was not to be grounded 8 
an 


juſtice; then had it been enough, if not more t 

enough, to take Argos from him; which he him- 
ſelf did offer, though it were for fear, to delivet 
up. But if it were thought reaſonable to diſpenſe a 
little with the Roman faith, in regard of the great 
benefit which thereby might redound unto the ſtate 
of their beſt friends in Greece, by the extirpation of 
this tyranny 3 then ſhould this enterpriſe, when once 
it was taken in hand, have been proſecuted unto the 


very utmoſt. As for this middle courſe which the. 


Romans held, as it was not honourable to them to 
enrich themſelves by the ſpoil of one that had not 
offended them, nor, pleaſing to the Acheans, who 


judged it ever after a great blemiſh to the noble 


acts of Titus; fo did it miniſter unto the Erolians, 
and to ſuch as curiouſly pried into the faults of thoſe 
which took upon them to be patrons of Greece, no 
barren ſubject of malicious diſcourſe. For fince 
Philip, a king, and deſcended of many famous 
kings, might not be ſuffered by theſe Wally Ro- 
mans to hold any one of thoſe countries or towns in 
Greece, that had belonged unto his anceſtors, it was 
thought very ſtrange that Lacedemon, once the moſt 
tamous city among all the Greeks, was by the ſame 
Romans left in poſſeſſion of a tyrant, that had 
uſurped it but yelterday ; and he therein rooted by 
their authority, as their friend and confederate. 
Nabis, on the other fide, thought himſelf unmerci- 
fully dealt withal by the ſelf-ſame Romans, whoſe 
amity he had preferred in time of a doubtful war, 
betore the love and affinity of the Macedonian king, 
that had committed the city of Argos into his hands. 
But falfly had he dealt with the Macedonian, and 
falſly was he dealt with by thoſe to whom he did 
betake himſelf, Among theſe articles propounded, 
there was nothing that pleaſed him, fave only that 
tor the baniſhed Lacedemonians (of whom a great 
number were in the Roman camp, having among 
them Ageſipolis, the natural king of Sparta, that, 


being a young child, was driven out by Lycurgus, the 
firſt of the tyrants) there was made no proviſion to. 


have them reſtored unto their city and eſtates ; but 
only leave required for as many of their wives, as 
would be ſo contented to live abroad with them in 
baniſhment. Wherefore he forbore to give conſent 
unto theſe demands, and ſuſtained an aſſault or two; 


hoping, belike, that the enemies would ſoon be 


weary. But his fearful nature ſhortly overcame the 
reſolution, which the ſenſe of theſe injuries had put 
into him. So yielding unto all that had been pro- 


| pounded, he delivered the hoſtages, and thereupon 


obtained peace, that was confirmed afterwards at 
Rome by the ſenate and people. From this time for- 
ward, he thought the Romans far more wicked than 
himſelf ; and was ready, upon the firſt advantage, 
to do them all the miſchief that he could. 

The Argives had heard news that Lacedemon was 
even at the point of being taken. This erected 
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all the places thereon depending, Titus propounded them, and gave them heart to think upon their 
many other conditions to Nabis, and ſome of them on good. So they adventured to ſet upon the 
very grievous. He would not ſuffer the Lacedemo- garriſon, which was much weakened by the remove 


nian to have ought to do in the iſle of Crete; no, of the three thouſand carried thence by Pythagoras, 


we make any confederacies, nor war, either in to help the tyrant at Sparta, There needed unto 
o. 47. 
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their liberty no more, than that all of them jointly 
ſhould ſet their hands to the getting of it; which no 
ſooner they did, than they obtained it. - Preſently 
after this, came 7. Quintius to Argos, where he was 
joyfully welcomed. He was deſervedly acknow- 
ledged as author of that benefit, whereon the citi- 
zens had laid hold, without ſtaying for him; and 
that he might the better entitle himſelf thereto, he 
cauſed the liberty of the Argives to be proclaimed 
at the Nemean games, as vine it by his authority. 
The city was annexed again to the council of Aobaia, 
whereby the Acheans were not more ſtrengthned, 
than the Argives themſelves were ſecured . from the 
danger of a relapſe into the ſame extremities out of 
which they had newly eſcaped. 

* After this, Titus found little buſineſs, or none, 


wherewith to ſet on work his army in Greece. An- 
tiochus was about to ſend another embaſſy to Rome, 


deſiring peace and friendſhip of the ſenate. Things 


being therefore in appearance wholly diſpoſed unto 
quiet, Scipio the African, that was choſen conſul at 
Rome, could not have his deſire of being ſent com- 
mander into Greece. The unſincere meaning of An- 
riochus, and the tumultuous diſpoſition of the Eto- 
lians, were held as conſiderations worthy of regard; 
yet not ſufficient cauſes of making war. Neither 
appeared there any more honeſt way of confuting 
the Etolians, and of throughly perſwading all the 
Greeks (which was not to be neglected by thoſe that 
meant to aſſure unto themſelves the patronage of 
Greece) that the good of the country was their ſole 
intent, than by withdrawing thence their legions, 
and leaving the nation unto it ſelf, till occaſion ſhould 
be ripe, and call them over again. Wherefore, at- 
ter Titus had ſpent a winter there, without any mat- 
ter of employment either found, or at any near 
diſtance appearing, he called an aſſembly of dele- 
gates from all parts of Greece to Corinth, where he 
meant to bid them farewel. There he recounted 
unto them all that had paſſed ſince his coming into 
thoſe parts, and willed them to value the Roman 
triendſhip, according to the difference of eſtate where- 
in the Romans found and left them, Hereto he ad- 
ded ſome wholſome counſel, touching the moderate 
uſe of their liberty, and the care which they ought 
to have of living peacably, and without faction. 
Laſtly, he gave up Acrocorinthus to the Acheans, 
withdrawing thence the Reman garriſon, and pro- 
miſing to do the like (which very ſoon he did) at 
Chalcis and Demetrias ; that ſo it might be known 
what liars the Etoliaus were, who had accuſed the 
Romans of a purpoſe to retain thoſe places. With 
joy ful acclamations did the Greeks teſtify their good- 
liking of that which Titus had faid and done: as al- 
ſo (at his requeſt) they agreed to ranſom and en- 
large all Romans that had been fold into their coun- 
try by Hannibal. 

Thus Titus crowned his actions in Greece with an 
happy end; and, by leaving the country before his 
departure was urged, left therein behind him the 
memory of his virtue and benefits, untainted by 
jealouſy and ſuſpicion of any evil meaning. At his 
coming to the city, he had the honour of a triumph, 
which was the goodlieſt of all that Rome had until 
that day beheld, Three days together the ſhew of 
his pomp continued, as being ſer out with the ſpoils 
of a country, more abundant in things worthy of 
ſuch a ſpectacle, than any wherein the Romans had 
before made war, All forts of arms, with ſtatues, 
and curious pieces of braſs or marble, taken from 
the enemy, were carried in the firſt day's pageant. 
The ſecond day was brought in all the treaſure of 
gold and filver; ſome in the rude maſs unwrought ; 
tome in divers forts of coin; and ſome in veſlels of 
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ſundry kinds, that were the more highly prized t 


the workmanſhip. Among theſe were ten fhields, 
all of filver, and one of pure gold. The third da 


Titus himſelf entered the city in his triumphant 


chariot. Before him were carried an hundred and 


fourteen crowns of gold, beſtowed upon him 
divers cities. There were alſo led the beaſts for {. 
crifice, the priſoners, and the hoſtages; amo 
which, Demetrius, the ſon of king Philip, and A 
menes, the ſon of Nabis, were principal. Aſter 
him followed his army, and (which added much 
grace and.good-liking to the ſhew) the Roman cap. 
tives, by his procurement, redeemed from flayery 
in Greece. . TOR 

Not long after this triumph, the procured audience 
of the ſenate for many embaſſies that were come 
out of Greece and Afia. They had all very favon- 
rable anſwers, excepting thoſe of king Antiochus, 
whom the ſenate would not hear, but referred over 
to . Quintius, and the ten that had been his coun. 
ſellors; becauſe their buſineſs was ſaid to be ſome- 
what intricate, Hereat the king's ambaſſadors won- 
dered. They ſaid unto Titus, and his aſſociates, that 
they could not diſcern wherein conſiſted any per- 
plexity of their meſſage. For all treaties of peace 
and friendſhip, were either between the victor and 
the vanquiſhed; between thoſe, that, having warred 
together, were upon equal terms of advantage; or 
between thoſe that had lived always in good agree- 
ment, without any quarrel. Unto the victor, they 
ſaid, that the vanquiſhed muſt yield, and patiently 
endure the impoſition of ſome covenants, that elte 
might ſeem unreaſonable, Where war had been 
made, and no advantage gotten, there was it uſual 
to demand and make reſtitution of things and places 
claimed, gotten, or loſt, accordingly as both parts 
could agree. But between thoſe which had never 
fallen out, there ought no conditions of eſtabliſhin 
friendſhip to be propoſed ; ſince it was reaſonable 
that each part ſhould hold their own, and neither 
carry it ſelf as ſuperior unto the other, in preſcribing 
ought that might be troubleſome. Now of this laſt 
kind, was the league and friendſhip that had been 
ſo long in concluſion betwixt Autiochus and the 
Romans, Which being ſo, they held it ſtrange that 
the Romans ſhould thus inſiſt on points no way con- 
cerning them, and take upon them to preſcribe un- 
to the king, what cities of Aſia he ſhould ſet at 
liberty ; from what cities they would give him leave 
to exact his wonted tributes ; either putting, or not 
putting, his garriſons into them, as the ſenate ſhould 
think fit, Hereto Ouintius anſwered, that ſince 
they went ſo diſtinctly to work, he would alſo do 
the like. Wherefore he propounded unto them 
two conditions, and gave them their choice whe- 
ther to accept : either that it ſhould be lawful for 
the Romans to take part in Aſia with any that would 
ſeek their friendſhip ; or, if king Antiochus miſ- 
liked this, and would have them forbear to med- 
dle in Aſia, that then he ſhould abandon whatſo- 
ever he had gotten in Europe. This was plain deal- 
ing, but no reaſonable nor pertinent anfwer to 
that which the king's ambaſſadors had propound- 
ed. For, if the Komans might be hired to abſtain 
from Aſia, by the gift of all that Antiochus had 
lately won in Europe, then did not the affairs of 
Smyrna, Lampſacus, or any other Afiatics, whom 
they were pleaſed to reckon as their confederates, 
bind them in honour to make war with a king 
that ſought their love, and had never done them 
injury, But they knew very well, that Antiochus 
could not without great ſhame be ſo baſe, as to de- 
liver up unto them the city of Ly/imachia, where- 
on of late he had been at ſo much coſt ; in build- 


ing 
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ing it up even from the foundations, and repeo- 
pling it with inhabitants, that had been diſ- 
perſed, or captive to the Barbarians. And ſo much 
che ambaſſadors with great indignation alledged : 
ſaying, that Antiochus deſired friendſhip of the Ro- 
mans; but ſo, as it might ſtand with his honour. 
Now in point of honour, the Romans took upon 
them, as if their cauſe were far the ſuperior, For 
it was, they ſaid, their purpoſe to ſer at liberty 
thoſe towns, which the king would oppreſs, and 
hold in ſubjection: eſpecially, ſince thoſe towns 


were of Greekiſh blood and language; and fell in 


that regard under the patronage, which Rome had 
mforded unto all Greece beſides. By this colour 
they might ſoon have left Autiochus king of not 
many ſubjects on the hither ſide of Euphrates. 
Neither did they forbear to ſay, That unleſs he 
would quit what he held in Europe, it was their 
meaning, not only to protect thoſe which relied 


upon them in {/fa, but therein to make new alli- 


ances: namely (as might be underſtood) with 
ſuch as were his ſubjects. Wherefore they urged 
his ambaſſadors to come to a point, and tell them 
plainly which of theſe two conditions their king 
would accept. For lack of a pleaſing anſwer, 
which the ambaſſadors could not hereto make, 
little wanted of giving preſently defiance to the 
king. But they ſuffered themſelves to be entreat- 
ed, and were contented once again to ſend over 
P. Villius, and others that had been already with 
the king at Lymachia; by whom they might re- 
ceive a final anſwer, whether theſe demands made 
by Quintius, and his aſſociates, would be accepted, 
yea, or no, By this reſpite of time, and the fruit- 
leſs treaties enſuing, Antiochus got the leiſure of 
two years, or thereabouts, to prepare for war, find- 


ing in the Romans, all that while, no diſpoſition to 
let him live in peace, | 


SECT. . 


Of long wars which the Romans had with the 
Gauls, Ligurians, and Spaniards. Of M. Por- 
cius Cato. Injuries done by Maſaniſſa 20 the Car- 


thaginians : that ſue to the Romans for juſtice in 
Vain. 


HE Inſabrians, Boijans, and other of the 

Ciſalpine Gauls, together with the Liguri- 
aus; made often, and (in a manner) continual war 
upon the Romans in Italy), even from ſuch time as 
Hannibal and his brother Mago departed thence, 
until ſuch time as they themſelves were utterly ſub- 
dued ; which was not before the Romans were al- 
moſt at the very height of their empire. Theſe na- 
tions having ſerved under Mago for wages, and af- 
terwards having gotten Amilcar, a Carthaginian, to 
be leader unto them all, as hath been already ſhew- 
ed, by this their fellowſhip in arms, "grew to be 
ſuch willing partakers of each others fortune, that 
ſeldom afterwards either the Gauls or Ligurians 
did ſtir alone, but that their companions, hearing 
it, were ready to ſecond them, How the Romans 
firſt prevailed, and got the large - poſſeſſions in 
* Gallia Ciſalpina, now called Lombardy ; it had 
been long ſince rehearſed, between the firſt and ſe- 
cond Punic wars, As alſo it hath ſince appeared, 
how they loſt the greateſt part of their hold in that 
country, by means of Hannibal's paſſage there- 
through. Neither is it likely, thac the re-conqueſt 
would have been more difficult or tedious unto 
the Romans, than was the firſt purchaſe : if, be- 
lides the greater employments which they had of 
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their armies abroad, their forces appointed unto 
this war had not been diſtracted by the Ligurians 3 
that always made them to proceed warily, having 
an eye to the danger at their backs. The Liguri- 
ans were a ſtout nation, light and ſwift of body; 
well practiſed in laying ambuſhes, and not diſ- 
couraged with any overthrow, but forthwith rea- 
dy to fight again. Their country was moun- 
tainous, rough, woody, and full of ſtreight and 
dangerous paſſages. Few good towns they had 
but many caſtles, exceedingly well fortified by 


nature: ſo as without much labour, they could 


neither be taken nor beſieged. They were alſo 


very poor; and had little or nothing that. might 
give contentment, unto a victorious army that 
ſhould ſpoil their land. In theſe reſpects they 
ſerved excellently well, to train up the Roman 
ſoldiers to hardneſs, and military patience : teach- 
ing them (beſides other exerciſes of war) to en- 
dure much, and live contented with a little. Their 
quarrel to Rome, grew partly from their love unto 
the Gauls, their neighbours and companions 3 
partly from their delight in robbing and ſpoiling 
the territory of their borders, that were ſubject 
unto Rome. But their obſtinate continuance in the 
war which they had begun, ſeems to have been 
grounded upon the condition of all ſalvages; 


to be friends or foes, by cuſtom, rather than by 
judgment: and to acknowledge no ſuch virtue in 
leagues, or forma] concluſions of peace, as ought 
to hinder them from uſing their advantage, or ta- 
king revenge of injuries when they return to mind. 
This quality is found in all, or moſt of the Mes- 
Indians who, if they be demanded a reaſon of 
the wars between them and any of their neigh- 
bours, uſe commonly this anſwer, It hath fill been 
4 cuſtom. for us and them, to fight one againſt the 
Other. | 

Divers overthrows, though none that were great, 
theſe Ligurians gave unto the Romans : but many 
more, and greater, they received, Often they 
ſought peace, when they found themſelves in dil- 
treſs; and brake it again as often, when they 


thought it profitable ſo to do. The beſt was, that 


as their country was a good place of exerciſe unto 
the Remans 3; ſo out of their own country they 
did little harm : not ſending any great” armies far 
from home; perhaps, becauſe they knew not how 
to make war, fave on their own ground. 

The country of Spain, as it was the firſt part of 
the continent out of 7aly that became ſubject unto 
the Romans ſo was it the laſt of all their provin- 
ces, which was wholly and throughly by them 
ſubdued. It is likened in figure by ſome geogra- 
phers, unto an ox-hide : and the Romans found 
in it the property of that ox-hide, which Calanus, 
the Indian, ſhewed unto the great Alexander, as 
an emblem of his large dominions. For, treading 
upon any ſide of it, the furcher parts would riſe 
from the ground. And thus was it with Spain. 
Seldom did it happen, that thoſe parts, from which 
the Roman armies lay furtheſt, were not up in re- 
bellion. The Spaniards were a very hardy nati- 
on, and eaſily ſtirred up to arms; but had not 
much knowledge in the art of war, nor any good 
captains. They wanted alſo (which was their prin- 
cipal hinderance) good intelligence among them- 
ſelves: and being divided into many ſmall ſigno- 
ries, that had little other communion than of lan- 
guage, they ſeldom or never provided in general 
for the common good of their country; but made 
it their chief care, each of them to look unto their 
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themſelves together, for chacing ont of the Ko- 
mans, And theſe were the cauſes of their often 
overthrows ; as deſire of liberty, rather than com- 
plaint of any wrong done to them, was the cauſe 
of their often taking arms. 

The Carthaginians had been accuſtomed, to 


make evacuation of this cholerick Spaniſb humour; 


y employing, as mercenaries in their wars abroad, 
ok Nos with moſt likely to be unquiet at home. 
They had alſo taken ſoldiers from one part of the 
country; and uſed them in another: finding means 
to pay them all, out of the profits which they 
raiſed upon the whole country; as being far bet- 
ter huſbands, and of more dexterity than were the 
Romans, in that kind. But contrariwiſe the Ro- 
mans, uſing the ſervice of their own legions, and 
of their ſure friends the Latins, had little buſineſs 
for the Spaniards; and therefore were fain to have 
much buſineſs with them. Spain was too far diſ- 
tant, and withal too great, for them to ſend over 
colonies thither, whereby to hold it in good order, 


according to the courſe that they took in /raly. 


Wherefore it remained, that they ſhould always 
maintain ſuch armies in the country, as might ferve 
to hold in obedience per force; and ſuch heedful 
captains, as might be ſtill ready to oppoſe the Bar- 
barians in their firſt commotion. This they did: 
and thereby held the country, though ſeldom in 
peace. 0? | 

Very ſoon after the departure of Scipio, there 
was raiſed a war in Hyain againſt the Romans, even 
upon the ſame general ground, that was the foun- 


dation of all the Spaniſh wars following. It was 


thought unreaſonable, that the Spaniards ſhould 
one while help the Carthaginians againſt the Ro- 
mans, and another while the Romans againſt the 
Carthaginians ; baſely forgetting to help themſelves 
againſt thoſe that were ſtrangers, yet uſurped the 
dominion over them. But the forces, which Scipio 
had left behind him in that country, being well 
acquainted with the manner of war in thoſe parts, 
ſuppreſſed this rebellion by many victories: and, 
together with ſubjection, brought peace upon the 
country; which laſted five years. This victory of 
the Romans, though it happily ended the war; 
yet left it ſtill remaining the cauſe of the war; 
which, after five years, brake out again. The Spa- 


niards tought a battel with the Roman proconſul, 


whom they flew ; and had a great victory, that 
filled them with greater hopes. Yet the happy 
ſucceſs of their wars in Greece, made the Romans 
think it enough to ſend thither two pretors, and 
with each of them ſome two legions. Theſe did 
lomewhat ; yet not ſo much, but that M. Porcius 
Cato, who was conſul the year following, and ſent 
into that province, found at his coming little leſs 
to do, than the reconquering of all Spain. But 
it fell out happily, that all the Spaniards were not 
of one mind: fome were faithful to Rome; and 
ſome were idle beholders of the pains that others 
took. Yet, when Cato had won a great victory 
upon the chiefeſt of them; they roſe againſt him in 
many parts of the country, and put him to much 
new trouble, Whilſt he was about to make a jour- 
ney againſt thoſe that were as yet unſubdued, ſome 
of the lately vanquiſhed were even ready to rebel. 
He therefore diſarmed them: which they took ſo 
heavily, that many of them ſlew themſelves for 
very grief. Hearing of this, and well underſtand- 
ing, that ſuch deſperation might work dangerous 
effects; he called unto him the principal among 


them: and commending unto them peace and qui- 
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own territory. Svell private reſpetts made them meſs, which they neter had diſturbed; 
often to fall aſunder; when - many had united their own great loſs, he prayed 


* 
3 


5 them to deviſe h 
courſe might be taken, for holding them afſured un. 


to Rome, without further trouble. None of the » 


could, or would give counſel in a matter of this tg. 
ture. Having therefore talked with them once 6: 
twice, and finding their invention batten in this 


kind of ſubject, he gave expreſs charge, that upon 


a day appointed they ſhould throw down the wall; 


of all their towns. Afterwards he carried che war 
about from place to place; and with fihgular in. 
duſtry finiſhed it in ſhort time, Neithet thought 
he it any diſgrace to him, or to Rome, in this time 
of danger, to imitate the Carthaginians, and hire 
an army of the Celtiberians, againſt other of their 


countrymen : excuſing the indignity, ſuch ag it 


ſeemed, with a jeſt, That if he were vanquiſhed 
and flain, then ſhould he need to pay them no- 
thing; whereas if he had the victory, he could 
pay them with the enemy's money. Finally he 
brought the war to ſo good an end, that in lo 


time after, though Spain were often . troubleſome, 


yet was in no danger of being loſt. He increaſed 
alſo the publick revenues in that province, by cau- 
ling ſome mines of iron and ſilver to be wrought 
that had before lain unregarded. Herein he did be. 
nefit the commonwealth, by a virtue much agreea- 
ble to his own peculiar diſpoſition. | 

For this M. Cato was not only very notable in 
the art of war, which might well be then term- 
ed, The occupation of the Romans; but fo well 
furniſhed with all other uſeful qualities, that very 
little was wanting in him, which might ſeem requi- 
ſite to the accompliſhment of a perfect man. He 
was very ſkilful in the Roman laws, a man of great 
eloquence, and not unprofitable in any buſineſs 
either private or publick. Many books he wrote : 
whereof the principal were, of the Romay antiqui- 
ties, and of huſbandry, In matter of huſbandry 
he was notable, and thereby moſt increaſed his ſub- 
ſtance 3 being of mean birth, and the firſt of his 
houſe. Strong of body he was, -and exceeding 
temperate : ſo as he lived in perfect health to very 
old age. But that which moſt commended him 


unto the better ſort of the Romans, was his great 


ſincerity of life, abſtinence from bribes, and faſhi- 
oning himſelf to the ancient laudable cuſtoms of 
the city. Herein he had merited ſingular com- 
mendations, if the vehemency of his nature had 
not cauſed him to malign the virtue of that no- 
ble Scipio the African, and ſome other worthy 
men; that were no leſs honeſt than himſelf, though 
far leſs rigid, and more gallant in behaviour. O- 
therwiſe he was a very good citizen, and one of 
ſuch temper, that he could faſhion himſelf to all 
occaſions, as if he never were out of his element. 
He loved buſineſs ſo well, or rather hated vice ſo 


earneſtly ; that, even unto the end of his life, he 


was exerciſed in defending himſelf, or accuſing o- 
thers. For at the age of fourſcore and fix years, 
he pleaded in his own defence ; and four years at- 
ter, he accuſed Sergius Galba unto the people. S0 
began the nobility of Cato's family; which ended 
in his greatagrandchild M. Cato the Utican : one, 
that being of like virtue and fervency, had all his 
good purpoſes daſh*d, and was finally wearied out 
of his life, by men of ſuch nobility and greatneſs 
as this his anceſtor had continually vexed. 

The Spaniſh wars, after Cato's departure out of 
the country, though they were not very dangerous, 
yet were they many; and the country ſeldom fret 
from in ſurrection, in one part or other. The Re- 


man pretors. therefore, of which two every year 


were ſent over commanders into Spain (that was 


divided 
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work., as might afford the honour of triumph. 
_ flew > thouſand Spaniards in a battel: 
another deok fifty towns; and a third enforced 
many ſtates v the country to ſue: for peace. Thus 
every one of th | 
dable ſervice ; and yet fo, that commonly there were 
of men, towns and people, new that rebelled, in- 
ſtead of the old that were ſlain, taken or re- 
claimed. At the cauſes hereof I have already 
pointed : and therefore think it enough to ſay, That 
the buſineſs in Spain requfred not 'the employment 
of 2 Roman conſul, from ſuch time as Cato thence 
departed, until the Numantian war: broke out ; 
which was very long after. 

In all other countries to the weſt of the Jonian 
ſeas, the Romans had peace : but ſo had not the 
Carthaginians. For when Hannibal was gone from 
them, and that the enemies of the Barchine houſe 
promiſed all felicity which Rome could grant, un- 
to . themſelves and their obedient city: Maſaniſſa 
fell to diſputing with the ſword, about the title to 
the beſt part of their lands. He began with Em- 
poria, a fruitful region about the lefſer Hrtis. 
wherein among other cities was that of Leptis, 
which daily paid a talent unto Carthage for tri- 
bute. This country the Numidian challenged ; and 
by winning ſome part of it, ſeemed to better his 
claim unto the whole. He had a great advantage : 
for that the Carihaginians might not make any 
war, Without leave obtained from their maſters 
the Romans. They had none other way of redreſs, 

than by ſending to Rome their complaint of his 
_ doings. And ſurely they wanted not good matter 
to alledge, if the judges had been impartial, For 
| beſides that Scipio, in limiting out unto them their 
bounds, had left them the poſſeſſion of this coun- 
try: Maſaniſſa himſelf, now very lately, purſuing 
a rebel that fled out of his kingdom, deſired leave 
of the Carthaginians, for himſelf to paſs through 
it in his way to Cyrene thereby acknowledging 
(had it otherwiſe been queſtionable) that the coun- 
try was theirs. This notwithftanding, Maſani ſſa 
had wherewith to juſtify his proceedings, eſpecial- 
ly unto the Roman ſenate. He gave the Fathers 
to underſtand by his ambaſſadors, what faithleſs 
people the Carthaginians were, and how ill-affe&- 
ed to the ſtate of Rome. There had lately been 
lent unto them from Hannibal one, that ſhould per- 
{wade them to take part with Antiochus. This man 
they had examined, upon ſome ſuſpicion of his er- 
rand; yet neither arreſting him nor his ſhip, had 
thereby afforded him means to eſcape. Hence the 
Numidian concluded, That certainly it was their 
purpoſe to rebel; and therefore good policy to 
keep them . down. As for the country of Em- 
poria it had always, he ſaid, been theirs, that 
were able to hold it by ſtrong hand: and ſo be- 
longed ſometimes unto the Numidian kings; 
though new of late it was in poſſeſſion of the 
Carthaginians. But if truth were known: the citi- 
zens of Carthage had not any very warrantable ti- 
tle, unto any more ground, than that whereon 
their city ſtood; or ſcarcely to ſo much. For 
they were no better than ſtrangers in Afric, that 
nad gotten leave there to build upon ſo much 
ground as they could encompaſs with an ox-hide 
cut into {mall thongs. Whatſoever they held with- 
out ſuch a compaſs, was purchaſed by fraud, and 
wrongful encroachments. This conſidered, Maſa- 
n/a requeſted of the ſenate, That they would not 
adjudge unto ſuch uſurpers, the country ſometimes 
appertaining to the anceſtors of him their aſſured 


triend, The Romgns having heard theſe allegati- 
No. XLVII, 


, or moſt of them, did ſome lau- 
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4vided into two governments) did rarely fail of ons on both ſides, found the matter ſo doubtful, 


that they could not on the ſudden tell what to de- 


termine. Wherefore becauſe they would do no- 


thing raſhly z they ſent over three ambaſſadors, ' of 
whom P. Scipio the African was one and the“ chief; 
to deſide the controverſy: yet ſecretly giving them 
inſtructions, to leave all as they found it, without 
making any end one way or other. The ambaſh- 
dors followed their directions, and left all doubtful. 
So was it likely that Maſaniſſa with a ſtrong ar- 
my ſhould quickly prevail, againſt thoſe that could 
no more than talk of their right, and exclaim as 
gainſt the wrong. By ſuch arts were the Cartha- 
_ held not only from ſtirring in favour of 

ing Antiochus, if they had thereto any diſpoſiti- 


on; but were prepared by little and little unto 


their final deſtruction: that came upon them, when 


the Romans had leiſure to expreſs the utmoſt of 
their hatred. 


S ECF. VI. 


The Etolians Iabour to provoke Antiochus, Philip, 
and Nabis, to war upon the Romans; by whom 
they hold themſelves wronged and diſgraced. Na- 
bis befiegerh Gyttheum, and waſteth ſome part of 

Achæa. The exact 5kill of Philopœmen, in ad- 
vantage of ground : whereby he utterly vanquiſh- 
eh Nabis. Antiochus being denied peace by the 
Romans, joins with the Etolians. The Etolians 
ſurprize Demetrias z and by killing Nabis their 
confederate, ſeize upon Sparta, But they are 
driven out by the citizens : who, at Philopœmen's 
perſwaſions, annex themſelves to the Acheans, 


\ LL Greece being at peace, and the Roman 

armies thence departed : it grieved much the 
Etolians to think, that they, who had promiſed 
unto themſelves the whole ſpoil of Philip, and the 
higheſt reputation among the Greets; were not on- 


| ly diſappointed of their covetous hopes, but quite 


forſaken by their ancient dependants; and of all 
other the- moſt unregarded. Yet was there made a 
great acceſs to their eſtate ; by adding much unto 
them, of that which had been taken from the Ma 
cedonian. This might have well ſufficed them, if 
their defires had not been immoderate ; and their 
iudignation more vehement, than their deſire. But 
they were not ſo pleaſed with that which they had, 
ſince they thought it no more than part of their 
due; as they were vexed with the denial of that 
which they claimed, and with finding themſelves to 
be wholly diſ-eſteemed, wherein they thought that 
they had unſufferable wrong. Wherefore they de- 
viſed in a parliament, which they ſhortly held, by 


what means they might beſt right themſelves ; and . 


give the Romans a ſorrowful knowledge of the 
difference, between their enmity and friendſhip, 
To this purpoſe they ſoon agreed, as concurring 
all in one affection, That they would not only per- 
ſwade Antiochus to make war upon the Romans, 
as one to whom the Romans had long refuſed 
peace; but that they would deal with the king of 
Macedon their ancient enemy, and with Nabis the 
tyrant of Lacedemon, to join all together in a new 


confederacy : whoſe joint forces could not in all. 


likelihood. but far ſurmount thoſe of the Romans, 
Acheans, Rhodians, and king Eumenes, with all 
that were of their faction. This was a great en- 
terpriſe, which the Ezoljans took in hand: and 
well beſeeming them, for they were great darers. 


They ſent ambaſſadors to all theſe kings, with per- 


ſwaſions as they thought moſt forcible. But Phi- 
lip was irreſolute; and Antiochus willing to try 
firſt all other courſes. Nabis the Lacedemonian, 

9 E | who 
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much as to ſeek any good pretence, 
itely to lay ſiege to Gyitheum, that had been 


\\ 
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who neither (as Philip) had loft much nor (as. Antio- 
chus) was in fear of any war; yet ſhewed himſelf 
of all other the moſt forward: and not ſtaying ſo 
began 1imme- 


lately taken from him by the Romans. The Ache- 
ans, to whoſe care chiefly Titus at his departure 
had commended the affairs of Peloponneſus, were 
not flow to admoniſh Nabis of his duty: neither 
would they have ftayed long from repreſſing his 
violence by open war; had not ſome of them 
thought it wiſdom to aſk counſel of the Romans, 
and particularly of 7. Quintius, before they en- 
gaged themſelves in a buſineſs of ſuch importance. 
Whilſt thus they ſpent time in ſending ambaſ- 
ſadors, and were adviſed by Quintius to let all a- 
lone, and to wait for the coming of the Roman 
forces that would ſhortly be amongſt them : Na- 
bis was bold to give them juſter cauſe of complaint, 
by waſting their own territory. 

Philopemen was then pretor of the /cheans, who 


had long been abſent in Crete; making war there 


for his mind's fake and recreation. Unto him the 
Acheans referred themſelves, giving him leave to 
order the war at his pleaſure ; either ſtaying until 
the Romans came; or doing otherwiſe, as he ſhould 
think beſt. He made all haſte to relieve Gyr- 
theum by ſea; fearing left the town, and the A. 
chean garriſon within it, ſhould be loſt, if he uſed 
any delay. But Phi/opemen was ſo bad a ſeaman, 
that he knew not a ſtrong ſhip from a rotten. He 
made a quadrireme galley his admiral, that had 
fourſcore years ago been counted a gallant veſſel, 
in the navy of Antigonus Gonatas. Neither was 
the reſt of his fleet ſo good, as might encounter 
with that of the Lacedemonian, Only it fell out well, 
that he committed himſelf to a light pinnace, or 
brigantine, that fought better with her wings, than 
with her talons. For his admiral galley was ſtem- 
med at the firſt ; and being rotten with age, ſprang 
ſo many leaks, and took in water ſo faſt, that ſhe 
was fain to yield without further reſiſtance. When 
the reſt of the fleet ſaw what was become of their 
admiral ; all were preſently diſcouraged, and fa- 
ved themſelves with what ſpeed they could. But 
Philopemen was not herewith daunted. If he had 
failed in ſea-ſervice, which was none of his occu- 
= Wh he ſaid, that he would make amends by 
land. The tyrant withdrew part of his army from 
the ſiege of Gyrtheum, to ſtop the Acheans if they 
ſhould invade his country. But upon theſe which 
were placed in guard of Laconia, Philopemen came 
unexpected; fired their camp; and put all, ſave a 
very tew of them, to the ſword, Then marched 
he with all his army towards Lacedemoy : within 
ten miles whereof he was, when the tyrant met 
him; that had already taken Gyrtheum. It was not 
expected, that Nabis would have been ready for them 
ſo ſoon. Or if he ſhould come from Gyttheum with 
any part of his forces: yet was it thought that he 
muſt overtake them, and charge them in rear. 
They marched therefore almoſt ſecurely, in a 
long troop reaching ſome five miles: having their 
horſe, and the greateſt part of their auxiliaries at 
their backs to bear off any ſudden impreſſion. But 
Nabis, who formerly underſtood, or at leaſt ſuſ- 


pected, what courſe they would take: appeared in 


the front of them with all his army; enc 

there where they meant to have lodged, It was 
the cuſtom of Philopemen, when he walked or tra- 
velled abroad with his friends, to mark the ſitua- 
tion of the country about him; and to diſcourſe, 


what might befal an army marching the fame, 


. Hreroxy of the Wontd. Book v. 


He would fi „ That having with him there 
ſuch a pars” ſoldiers, ordered and rap 
fuch manner, and marching towards ſuch a place; 
he were upon that ground encountred by a greater 
army, or better. ed to fight. Then would 
he put the queſtion, whether it were fit for him 
to hold on his way, retire, or make a ſtand ? hat 
piece of ground it were meet for him to ſeize 
on; and in what manner he might beſt do it? In 
what ſort he ſhould order his men? Where beſtow 
his carriages ; and under what guard? In what fort 
encamp himſelt? And which way march the day 
following? By ſuch continual] meditation, he was 
grown ſo perfect, that he never met with any diffi. 
culty, whence he could not extricate himſelf and 
his followers. At this time he made a ſtand : and 
having drawn up his rear, he encamped near unto 
the place where he was; within half a mile of 
the enemy. His baggage, with all thereto belong. 
ing, he beſtowed on a rock; encompaſſing them 
round with his ſoldiers. The ground was rough, 
the ways bad, and the day almoſt quite ſpent ; fo 
as Nabis could not at the preſent greatly moleſt 
him. Both armies were to water at one brook ; 
whereto the Acheans lay the nearer. This water. 
ing therefore was like to miniſter the firſt occaſion 
of ſkirmiſh, Philopemen underſtood this; and laid 
an ambuſh in place convenient; whereinto the 
mercenaries of Nabis fell, and were ſlaughtered in 
great numbers. Preſently after this, he cauſed one 
of his own auxiliaries to go to the tyrant, as a fu- 
gitive, and tell him, That the Acheans had a pur- 
poſe to get between him and Lacedemon 3 whereby 
they would both debar his return into the city, 
and witha], encourage the people, to take arms for 
the recovery of their freedom. The tyrant hearing 
this, marched haſtily away; and left his camp, 
which hardly otherwiſe would have been forced. 
Some companies he made to ſtay behind, and ſhew 
themſelves upon the rampart, thereby to conceal 
his departure. But Phi/opemen was not ſo to be 
beguiled. He eafily won the camp; and gave 
Chace to Nabis : whoſe tollowers being overtaken, 
had no courage to turn about and make head. 
The enemies being thus diſperſed, and fled into 
woods, where they lay in covert all that day; 
Philopemen conceived aright, that their fear and 
neceſſity would teach them to creep homewards, 
and fave themſelves, when it grew dark. Where- 
tore in the evening, when he had gathered toge- 
ther all thoſe of his light-armature, which had 
followed the chace whilſt it was day; he led forth 
the reſt that had well refreſhed themſelves, and oc- 
cupied the two moſt ordinary paſſages unto Lace- 
demon. So Nabis's men, when it was dark night, 
perceiving in Philopemen's camp great ſtore of lights, 
thought that all had been at reſt : and therefore ad- 
ventured to make an eſcape home. But they were 
ſo way-laid, that hardly one quarter of them got 
into Sparta. Thirty days together after this, did 
Philopemen waſte the country round about, whilſt 
Nabis durſt not iſſue forth of his town; and then 
returned home, leaving the tyrant in a manner with- 
out forces. | | 
The Roman ambaſſadors were then in Greece, 
and 7. Quintius among them; labouring to make 
their party ſtrong againſt Antiochus and Nabis, 


whom they knew to be ſollicited by the Ezolians- 


Very fair countenance they alſo made unto Philip 3 
and with comfortable promiſes drew him to make 
ſhew, whatſoever he t, of good correſpon- 


dence. They promiſed to reſtore unto him his-10n* 
and were contented to let him hope, _ þ 
| 0 
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ſhould receive other favours at their hands; and 
regain poſſeſſions of many places by them taken 
from him. Thus did the Romans prepare for 
war againſt Antiochus in Greece, whilſt their am. 
baſſadors that were with him in Aſia, denied 
otherwiſe to grant him peace, than if he would 
yield unto one of the conditions, by them ſo often 
propounded. The long abſence of this king in 
Syria, where he had accompliſhed the marriage 
between Ptolemy and his daughter; together with 
the death of young Antiochus the King's ſon, which 
happened during the treaty, and hindered, or ſeem- 
ed to hinder, the king from giving audience in per- 
ſon to the ambaſſadors, cauſed them to return home 
to Rome, as uncertain of their anſwer as at their 
ſetting forth. One thing that might have been, and 
partly was beneficial unto them, they brought to 
paſs during their abode at Epheſus ; either by cun- 
ning, or (as Livy rather thinks) by chance. Find- 
ing Hannibal there, they diſcourſed often with him, 
and blamed him for having thus fled unto Antiochus, 
upon a cauſeleſs ſuſpicion wherein he held the Ro- 
mans, that honoured his virtue, and intended him 
no harm. Many have affirmed that P. Scipio was 
one of theſe ambaſſadors ; and that he, among other 
diſcourſes with Hannibal, demanded once, Hhich 
of all the famous captains that had lived, Hannibal 
judged the moſs worthy *® So Hannibal gave to 
Alexander of Macedon the firſt place; to Pyrrbus 
the ſecond; and the third he challenged unto him- 
ſelf. But Scipio, who thought his own title better, 
than that it ought to be ſo forgotten, aſked yet 
further, what wouldſt thou have ſaid then, Hannibal, 
if thou had'ſt vanquiſhed me? To whom the Car- 
thaginian replied, then would not I have given the 
firſt place to Alexander, but have claimed it as due 
unto my ſelf. Now whether this were ſo, or other- 
wiſe, the often and friendly conference of Hannibal 
with the Roman ambaſſadors, made him ſuſpected 
of Antiochus, who therefore did forbear a while to 
uſe his counſel. Vet afterwards, when Hannibal 
perceived this change in the king, and plainly de- 
firing him to tell the cauſe thereof, heard what it 
was, he eaſily recovered his former grace and credit. 
For he told how his father had cauſed him to ſwear 
at the altars, when he was a little boy, that he ne- 
ver ſhould be a friend unto the Romans. Wherefore 
he willed the king not to regard any vain ſurmiſes; 
but to know thus much, that as long as he thought 
upon war with Rome, ſo long would Hannibal do 
him all good ſervice ; whereas, contrariwiſe, if he 
pretended to make peace, then ſhould it behove 
him to uſe the countel of ſome other man. 
The Etolians, and their friends, were no leſs buſy 


all this while in making their party ſtrong againſt 


the Romans, than were the Romays in muſtering up 
their friends in Greece. They had ſo often dealt 
with Antiochus, vaunting much of their own forces, 
and arrogating to themſelves the honour of the 
victory againſt Philip; that, finally, they prevailed 
with him; eſpecially when the Roman ambaſſadors 
had left him without hope of peace, unleſs he would 
buy 1t at too dear a rate. They dealt in like fort 
with the Macedonian, but in vain, He underſtood 
the Romans, and himſelf too well. Wherefore it 
concerned them to improve their own forces to the 
utmoſt, as knowing that all the burden muſt lie 
upon Antiochus and themſelves, without help from 
any, fave only from ſome few that were diſcontented 
in Greece, Whilſt they were about this, and had 
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with them an ambaſſador of the king Antiochus, that 
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animated them to reſolution, the Athenian anbats- 


dors, whom Titus had requeſted to he at their mect- 
ing, ſtayed their vehemency a little; by exhorting 
them not to conclude raſhly, without firſt heart 
the Romans, that lay near at hand. For want of 2 
ready anſwer hereto, they were contented to, ap- 
prove the motion. Titus, hearing this, thought * 
buſineſs worthy of his preſence. For ſince Antia- 
chus had now declared himſelf againſt the Romans; 
it would be no ſmall piece of ſervice, to withdraw 
from his friendſhip thoſe by whoſe encouragement 
he had made the adventure. Wherefore he came to 
their Panætolium, or great aſſembly of the nation, 
where he forgot nothing that might ſerve to appeaſe 
them. He willed them to conſider the weight of 
the enterpriſe which they took in hand, whereby 
Greece was like to become a champain- field, on 
which, to the ruin of the country, the Romans, 
and king Antiochus, that commanded no ſmall part 
of the world, ſhould fight for the maſtery; the 
Etolians, as maſters in that kind of fence, ſetting 
them on, and becoming the fticklers. As for thoſe 
grievances which did thus exaſperate them, and 
urge them to ſuch yiolent courſes, he will'd, them to 
conſider how light they were, and how much bet- 
ter they might do to ſend ambaſſadors to Rome, 
that ſhould either plead their right in the ſenate, or 
(if their right unto the places which they claimed 
were not good) make requeſt to have what they de- 
ſired, than thus to ſet the world in an uproar, and 
be afterwards the firſt that ſhould repent it. But 
what he ſaid, or could ſay, it ſkilled not much. 
They had already done ill to make the ambaſſador of 
the king, whoſe help they had ſought, wait fo long 
for an anſwer, and ſtay doubting what good end 
they ſhould make with the Romans. Neither was it 
news unto them to hear thoſe comfortable wards, 
that, by ſending to Rome, they might happen to ob- 
tain what they deſired; either as their right, or elſe 
by way of favour. For with ſuch terms had they 
been feaſted once already, and were by the ſenate 
rejected unto Titus; who, having it in his own 
power, gave them no ſatisfaction; yet would now 
again refer them to the ſenate. This were only loſs 
of time, and might abate. their credit with Antio- 
chus. Wherefore without more ado they made a 
decree, that king Autiochus the Great ſhould be 
intreated to come over into Greece, as well to ſet the 
country at liberty, as alſo to decide the controver- 
ſies depending between the Romans and Etolians. 
Such a decree they would not have made, had they 
not underſtood the king's mind before. Ha- 
ving made it, they forgot no point of bravery, 
whereby to vaunt themſelves to the king's ambaſſa- 
dors, and againſt the Romans. Titus deſired of 
their pretor to let him fee a copy of this new decree. 
The pretor anſwered, that then he had other things 
to do; but that this decree, and their further an- 
ſwer, they would ſhortly let him know, if he came 


to their camp in /zaly upon the river of Tibris. 


Gentler words would have done better, as the Eto- 
lians are like to underſtand hereafter, But having 


thus begun, they meant henceforth to go roundly 


to work. The care of the war they referred 
unto the more private council of their nation; that 
no occaſion might ſlip in waiting for the authority 
of a general aſſembly. The Apocieti (fo were the 
privy- council of Azolia called) went as hotly to 
work as any of the youngeſt heads could have done. 
They laid a plot, how to get into their hands at 
one time the towns of Chalcis, Demetrias, and Sparta; 
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to each of which they ſent men for the purpoſe. 
| Demetrias they took upon the ſudden ; entering, 
ſome of them, as friends to conduct home a princi- 
pal man of the city; who, for ſpeaking words againſt 


7. Quintius, had been driven to fly thence; but 


was, by interceſſion of thoſe that loved him, again 
recalled. His Etolian companions, that were not 
many, ſeized upon a gate, whereat they let in a 
troop, which they had not left far behind them; 
and ſo fell to murdering the chief of the Roman 
faction. At Chalcis they ſped not ſo well. Thither 
alſo they had a baniſhed man to bring home; but 
they came ſo ſtrong, that their purpoſe was diſco- 


vered, and the town prepared to defend it ſelf 


againſt them. Being therefore demanded the cauſe 
of this hoſtility, they gave a gentle anſwer, ſay- 
ing, that they came not thither as enemies, but only 
to deliver the town from the Romans, who more in- 
ſolently domineered over it than ever the Macedo- 
nians had done. By which rhetorick they prevailed 
no more than they could do by plain force, For 
the townſmen replied, that they neither found any 
arbidgment of their liberty, nor needed any garriſon 
to keep them from the Romans ; from whom they 
neither feared any danger, nor received injury. So 
this buſineſs was daſh'd. The attempt upon Sparta 
was more ſtrange and deſperate. Nabis, their good 
friend, was lord of the town, ſtyling himſelf king; 
but more truly by all men called tyrant. He had 
well-near loſt all, by means of the overthrow 
which Philopemen had lately given him; ſince he 
durſt not ſtir abroad, and daily expected the miſ- 
chief that on all ſides threatned him. Wherefore he 
ſent meſſengers, one after another, to the Erolians, 
requeſting them, that as he had not been ſlow to 
ſtir in their behalf, but adventured himſelf upon the 
utmoſt of danger, when all others were backward ; 
ſo they would be pleaſed to ſend him what help 
they might, ſince his bad fortune had cauſed him 
at preſent to need it. It hath been often ſaid, that the 
ravenous Erolians were only true to themſelves, and 
regarded neither faith nor friendſhip, otherwiſe than 
as it might conduce to their own ends. And ſo 
dealt they now. For ſince Nabss's mercenary forces, 
which upheld his tyranny, were in a manner con- 
ſumed, they thought it expedient, for their eſtate, 
to put him out of the way z and, by ſo doing, to 
aſſure Lacedemon unto themſelves. To this purpoſe, 
they ſent thither Alexamenus, one whom they thought 
a man fit for ſuch a work. To him they gave a 
thouſand foot, and thirty horſe, choſen for the pur- 
poſe. Theſe thirty were, by Democritus the pretor, 
brought into the council of the Apocleti, where they 
were commanded to be no wiſer than they ſhould 
be, nor to think that they were ſent to make war 
with the Acheans, or to do ought elſe, fave only 
what Alexamenus ſhould command them; which, 
were it never ſo deſperate, and, in ſeeming, againſt 
all reaſon, yet muſt they underſtand, that unleſs they 
— it, they ſhould have no good welcome 

ome. So Alexamenus came to the tyrant, whom 
he encouraged with brave words; telling him, that 
Antiochus was already in Europe, and would be anon 
in Greece, meaning to cover all the land and ſea 
with his mighty armies; and that the Romans were 
like to find other manner of work, than of late 
with Philip; ſince the elephants of this great king, 
without other help, would ſuffice to tread them 


Book V. 
down; As for the Etolians, he ſaid, that if need 
ſhould ſo require, they would preſently fend away 
to Lacedemon all the forces that they could raiſe : 
but that they were very deſirous at the preſent to 
make as goodly a muſter as they could before the 
great king, which cauſed them to ſend him thither 
afore with no greater company. Hereupon he willed 
Nabis to take heart; bring forth his men, that had 
been long pent up in the city, and train them with- 
out the walls; as if ſhortly he ſhould employ them 
in work of conqueſt, rather than defence. Mais 
was glad of this, and daily exerciſed his men in the 
field; riding up and down with his Alexamenus, and 
no more than three or four horſe about him, from one 
point to another, to order and behold them. DG. 
ring this time of exerciſe, Alexamenus made it his 
faſhion to ſtep aſide alone to his Erolians, and fa 
ſomewhat as he thought fit; which done, he till 
returned again to Nabis. But when he ſaw time for 
the great work that he had in hand, he then went 
aſide to his thirty horſe-men, and bade them re. 
member the taſk enjoined them at their ſetting forth; 
telling them, that they were all in caſe of baniſhed 
men, unleſs they would anon come up to him, and 
help him to finiſh that which they ſhould ſee him 
take in hand, Herewithal the tyrant began to draw 
near them; and, Aleaamenus making towards him, 
charged him on the ſudden, and ſtruck him down, 
The thirty Ezol;ans never ſtood to deliberate upon 
the matter, but all flew in; and, before any ſuc- 
cour could arrive, had made an end of this wretch- 
ed Nabis. Preſently, upon the fact committed, the 
tyrant's mercenaries ran unto the dead body; where, 
inſtead of ſeeking revenge, they ſtood fooliſhly 
gazing as beholders. Alexamenus, with his Ezyli- 
ans, haſted into the city, and ſeized on the palace, 
where he fell to ranſacking the treaſure ; and troubled 
himſelf with none other care, as though all were al- 
ready done. Such of his followers as were diſperſed 
in the town, did alſo the like ; with the greater in- 
dignation of the citizens, who, ſeeing themſelves 
free by the death of the tyrant, could not endure to 
ſee thoſe that had ſlain him begin to tyrannize anew, 
Wherefore all the town was ſhortly in arms; and 
for lack of another captain, they took a little boy 
of the royal ſtock, that had been brought up with 
Nabis's children, whom they mounted upon a good 
horſe, and made him their chief. So they fell upon 
the Erolians that were idly ſtragling about, and put 
them all to the ſword. Alexamenus, with not many 
of his company, were ſlain keeping the citadel ; 
and thoſe few that eſcaped thence into Arcadia, were 
taken by the magiſtrates, who ſold them all as bond- 
ſlaves. In this doubtful: eſtate of things at Lacede- 
mon, Philopemen came thither, who, calling out 
the chief of the city, and ſpeaking ſuch words unto 
them, as Alexamenus ſhould have done after he had 
ſlain the tyrant, eaſily perſwaded them, for their own 
good and ſafety, to incorporate themſelves with the 
Acheans. Thus by the enterpriſe, no leſs dil- 
honourable than difficult, of the Etolians, and the 
ſmall, but effectual travel of Philopemen, the Ache- 
ans made a notable purchaſe ; and Lacedemon, that 
had hitherto been governed either by kings, or by 
tyrants that called themſelves kings, became the 
member of a common-wealth, whereof the name 
had ſcarce any reputation when Sparta ruled over all 
Greece. | | 
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over into Greece, ill attended. Sundry paſſages 


between him, the Etolians, Chalcidians, and others. 


* 


Fe wins Chalcis, and thereby the whole iſle , 


Eubœa. The vanity of the king's ambaſſadors 
and the Etolians, with the civil anſwer of Titus 
70 their diſcourſe, before the Acheans. That it 
concerned the Greeks to have deſired peace between 
the Romans and Antiochus, as the beſt aſſurance 
of their own liberty. Of many petty eſtates that 


fell to the king. Of . minander; and an idle 
vanity, by which king Philip was laſi. Hannibal ä — 


ves good counſel in vain. Some towns won in 
heſſaly. The king retires to Chalcis, where he 
marrieth a young wife, and revels away the reſt 
of winter. Upon the coming of the Roman con- 
ful, all forſake Antiochus. He, with two thou- 
ſand Etolians, keeps the fireights of Thermopylz. 
He is beaten, and flies into Alia, leaving all in 
Greece unto the vittors. | 


NTIOCHUS was troubled much in Afa 

with Smyrna and Lampſacus, that would not 
hearken to any compoſition. He thought it neither 
ſafe nor honourable to leave them enemies behind 
him; and to win them by force, was more than 
hitherto he was able. Yet was he deſirous, with all 
ſpeed convenient, to ſhew himſelf in Greece; where, 
he had been told, that his preſence would effect 
wonders. It was faid, that in all the country there 
was a very {mall number which bore hearty affec- 


tion unto the Romans, that Nabis was already up 


in arms; that Philip was like a bandog in a chain, 
deſiring nothing more than to break looſe ; and 
that the Etolians, without whom the Romans had 
done nothing, nor nothing could have done, were 
ready to confer upon him the greatneſs, which they 
had unworthily beſtowed upon inſolent Barbarians. 
Of all this, the leaſt part was true; yet that which 
was true, made ſuch a noiſe, as added credit unto 
all the reſt. Whilſt therefore the king was think- 
ing to ſend Hannibal into Afric, there to moleſt the 
Remans, and ſo give him the better leiſure of uſing 
his own opportunities in Greece : Thoas, the Etolian, 
came over to him, and bade him lay all other care 


aſide ; for that his countrymen had already taken 


Demetrias, a town of main importance, that ſhould 
give him entertainmrnt; whence he might proceed 
as became the greatneſs of his virtue and fortune. 
This did ſerve to cut off all deliberation. As for 
Hannibal, Thoas was bold to tell the king; firſt, 
that 1t was not expedient for him to divide his forces 
at ſuch a time, when the very reputation of his num- 
bers brought into Greece might ſerve to lay open unto 
him all places, without need of uſing violence; 
and, ſecondly, that in any ſuch great enterpriſe, 
there could not be choſen a more unfit man to be 
employed in the king's ſervice, than was that fa- 
mous Hannibal, the Carthaginian. For he ſaid, that 
the King ſhould as greatly feel the loſs of a fleet or 
army, periſhing under ſuch a notable commander, 
if his fortune were bad, as if the ſame had miſcar- 
ried under one of meaner quality; whereas, neverthe- 
leſs, if Hannibal prevailed, Hannibal alone ſhould 
have all the honour, and not Antiochus. In this re- 
gard he was of opinion, that ſuch a renowned war- 
riour ſhould be always near unto the king's perſon, 
to give advice; which being followed as often as 
it was found commodious, the good ſucceſs would 
wholly redound unto the honour of him that had the 
ſoveraign command, even of the king himſelf. 


Antiochus gladly hearkened unto this admonition 3 . 
No. 48. e 
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being jealous of the virtue that ſhined brighter than 

5 1 A ee own fortune. And thereupon he 
we NOR | 6D „ Belt, laid aſide the determination, which tended more to 

Antiochus, perſwaded by T hoas the Etolian, come” the advancement of his deſires, tian did any thing, 


, # 
- * 3 q 


elſe by him then or after thought upon. 


Preſently after this, he made ready for Gretzes g 
Before his ſetting forth, in a friyolous pomp of cere- 


mony, he went up from the ſea- ſide to Ilium, there 
to do ſacrifice to Minerva of Troy. Thence paſ- 
ſing over the Egean ſea, he came to Demetrias. 
Eurylochus, the Magnetian, the ſame whom the Eto- 
lians had lately waited on home, when by that pre- 


text they won Demetrias, was now the chief man 


and ruler of his nation. He therefore, with his 
frequency, came to do their 
duties to the king Antiochus, and bid him welcome. 
The king was glad of this, and took it as a ſign 
of good luck, to be ſo entertained at the beginning. 
But it may be ſuſpected, that the Magnetians found 
not the like cauſe of joy; for whereas they had ex- 
pected a fleet and army ſomewhat like to that of 
Lerxes; they ſaw three hundred ſhips, of which 
no more than forty: were ſerviceable for the wars, 
with an army of ten thouſand foot, five hundred 
horſe, and ſix elephants; The Erolians no ſooner 
heard of his coming, than they called a parliament, 
and made decree, whereby they invited him into 
their country. He knew before that they would fo 
do, and was therefore well onward on his way to- 
wards them, when they met him that brought the 
decree. At his coming to Lania, the Etolians gave 
him as joyful entertainment as they could deviſe, 
Being brought into their council, he made an ora- 
tion, wherein he deſired them to hold him excuſed; 
that he came not followed with a greater army. This 
was, he ſaid, in true eſtimation, a ſign of his good- 
will; in that he ſtaid not to make all things ready, 
but haſted unto their aid, even whilſt the ſeaſon was 
unfit for navigation. Yet it ſhould not be long, ere 
the hope of all thoſe which had expected him, would 
be ſatisfied unto the full. For it was his meani 
to fill all Greece with armies, and all the ſea-coaſts 
with his fleets. Neither would he ſpare for any 
charge, travel, or danger, to follow the buſineſs 
which he had undertaken, even to drive the Romans 
and their authority out of Greece; leaving the 


country free indeed, and the Etolians therein the 


chief, Now as the armies that were following him, 
ſhould be very great; ſo was it his meaning, that 
all proviſions to them belonging ſhould be cor- 
reſpondent, becauſe he would not be any way bur- 
denſome unto his confederates. But at the preſent 
he muſt needs intreat them, having thus haſtily come 
over unto their aid, unprovided of many neceſſaries, 
that they would help him with corn and other vic- 


tuals, whereof he ſtood: in need. So he left them 


to their conſultation, the concluſion whereof was, 
after a little diſpute (for a vain motion was made by 
ſome, that the differences between the Romans and 
them ſhould be put by compromiſe to the deciſion of 
Antiochus) that they would yield unto the king's de- 
fire, and aſſiſt him with all their forces. Here we 
may obſerve, how vain a thing it is for an abſolute 
prince to engage himſelf, as did Antiochus, in a bu- 
ſineſs of dangerous importance, upon the promiſed 
aſſurance of a ſtate that is merely popular. For if 
the. vehemency of Thoas, and ſome other of that 
faction, had not prevailed in this council, the Ezo- 
lians, for gain of two or three towns, yea, for hope 


of ſuch gain that might have deceived them, were 
like to have abandoned this king, their friend, unto 
the diſcretion of the Romans. And what remedy had 
there been, if this had ſo fallen out? He could have 
bemoaned himſelf to Thoas, and. oomplained of the 
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wfong'; but he maſt have been contented with this and uſed them with all extremity of war, Very 
anſwer, that the fault was in tlioſe of the oppoſite ſide, few of them eſcaped : fifty were taken; and the 
whom Thon, would therefore have pronounced to be reſt ſlain. Hereat Duintius was grieved : yet ſo 
very wicked men. It happened much better for the as It pleaſed him well to conſider; that his Roman: 
preſent; though in the future it proved much had now more juſt cauſe, than before, to make war 
worſe, both for him, and for the Erolians. He upon the king. Nin "OPS 
was choſen general of all their forces: and thirty Antiocbus liked well theſe beginnings, and ſent 
cointmiMoners were appointed to be about him, as ambaſſadors into all quarters of Greece; in hope, 
a council of war for the nation, Theſe: armed that his reputation ſhould perſwade. very many to 
ſuch as readily. they could, whilſt it was in diſpute take his part. The wiſer ſort returned ſuch an- 
where they. ſhould begin the war. Chalcis was ſwer, as the Chalcidians had done. Some reſerved 
thought the meeteſt place to be firſt undertaken: themſelves until he ſhould come among them: 
whither if they came ſuddenly, they ſhould not knowing that either, if he came not, he muſt hold 
peradventure need to uſe much force. The king them excuſed for not daring to ſtir; or, if he 
had brought with him into Erolia but a thous came, the Romans muſt pardon their juſt fear, in 
ſand foot ; leaving the reſt behind him at Deme- yielding to the ſtronger. None of thoſe that lay 
zial. With theſe he haſted away directly towards far off, joined with him in true meaning; fave the 
Chalcis 3 being overtaken by no great number of Eleans, that always favoured the Etolians, and now 
the Etolians, which accompanied him thither, feared the Acheans. Little reaſon there was, that 
At his coming, the magiſtrates, and ſome of the he would think to draw the Acheans to his party, 
chief citizens, iſſued forth to parley with him. Nevertheleſs he aſſayed them, upon a vain hope 
There the Etolians began, as they had lately done that the envy, which Titus was ſaid to bear unto 
before, to tell, how the Romans had only in words Philopæmens's virtue, had bred a ſecret diſlike be- 
ind falſe ſemblance ſet Greece at liberty. But ſuch tween that nation and the Romans. Wherefore 
liberty as might be true and uſeful, they ſaid would both he and the Etolians ſent ambaſſadors to the 
never be obtained; until by removing the neceſſi- council at Ægium, that ſpared not brave words, if 
ty of obeying their pleaſure that were moſt migh- the /cheans would have fo been taken. The king's 
ty, every ſeveral eſtate had where to find redreſs ambaſſador told of great armies and fleets that were 
of any preſſure. And to this end was the great coming: reckoning up the Dahans, Medians, E. 
Antiochus come thither ; a king well able to coun- zneans and Caduſians; names that were not every 
terpoiſe, yea to over-weigh the Romans who ne- day heard of, and therefore, as he thought, the 
vertheleſs deſired them only, ſo to join with him more terrible. Then told he them what notable 
in league, as that if either the Romans or he ſhould men at ſea, the Sydonians, Tyrians, Aradians, and 
offer them wrong, they might keep it in their Pamphylians were; ſuch indeed as could not be 
power, to ſeek and redreſs at the other hands, reſiſted. Now concerning money, and all warlike 
The Carthaginians made hereto the ſame anſwer, furniture it was, he ſaid, well known, that the 
which, to the like allegations, they had made not Kingdoms of A/ had always thereof great plen- 
long before: That their freedom was not imagi- ty. So as they were much deceived :; who, conſi- 
nary, but abſolute ; for which they were to thank dering the late war made againſt Philip, did think 
the Romans; without whoſe good liking, they that this with Antiochus would prove the like: 
would enter into no new confederacy. That which the caſe was too far different. Vet this moſt pow- 
they ſpake of themſelves, they could likewiſe af- erful king, that for the liberty of Greece was come 
firm of all the Greets foraſmuch as none of them from the utmoſt parts of the eaſt, requeſted no 
payed any tribute; was kept under, by any garri- more of the Acheans, than that they would hold 
jon; or lived otherwiſe than by their own Laws, themſelves as neutral, and quietly look on, whilſt 
and without being tied unto condition which diſ- he took order with the Romans. To the fame ef- 
pleaſed them. Wherefore they wondered, why fect ſpake the E7olian ambaſſador : and further ad- 
the king ſhould thus trouble himſelf, to deliver ci- ded, That in the battel at Cynoſcephale, neither 
ties that were already free. But ſince he, and the Titus had done the part of a general, nor the Ro- 
Etolians, requeſted their friendſhip: they beſought mans of good ſoldiers: but that both he and his 
both him, and the Ezolians, to do a friendly of- army had been there deſtroyed, had they not been 
"fice, in departing from them quietly, and leaving protected by virtue of the Efolians, which carried 
them in ſuch good caſe as they were. With this the day. Titus was preſent at the council, and 
anſwer the king departed : for he was not, as then, heard all this; to which he made as fit anſwer, as 
"ſtrong enough to force them. But very ſoon af- could have been defired. He told the Acheans, 
ter, he brought thither a greater power; which That neither the king's ambaſſador, nor the Eis- 
terrified them, and made them yield, before all the lian, did fo greatly labour to perſwade thoſe unto 
ſuccours. could arrive, which Titus had ſent for whom they addreſſed their-orations ; as to vaunt 
their defence. themſelves the one unto the other. So as a man 
The chief city of Eubœa being thus gotten; all might well diſcern, what good correſpondence in 
the reſt of the illand ſhortly yielded to Antiochus. vanity it was, that had thus linked the king and 
Four or five hundred Roman ſoldiers, that came the Etolians together. For even ſuch brags 28 
over- late to have defended Chalcis, repoſed them- here they made, before the Acheans who knew them 
ſelves at Delium, a little town of Bœotia, lying to be liars, had the Ezolians alſo made unto king 
over-againſt the iſland ; where was a temple and Antiochus: proclaiming the victory over Philip to 
grove, conſecrated unto Apollo, that had the privi- be merely their act: and the whole country of 
lege of an inviolable fanEtuary, In this place Greece to be dependant on them. Interchangeably 
were ſome of them. walking, and beholding the had they been feaſted by the king, with ſuch tales 
things there to be ſeen, whilſt others were buſied as his ambaſſador told even now; of Dahans, and 
as they found cauſe; without fear of any danger; Aradians, and Elimeans, and a many others; that 
as being in ſuch a place, and no war hitherto pro- were all but a company of Syrians, ſuch as were 
claimed, But Menippus, one of Antiochus's cap- wont to be ſold about for bond-ſlaves, and good 
| tains, that had wearied himſelf in many vain trea- ' for little elſe; Theſe divers names of. raſcally peo- 
ties of peace; took advantage of their careleſneſs, ple were, he ſaid, like to the diverſity of mec 
| WhErew! 


wherewith a friend of his at Chalcis (no ſuch vaun- ans willingly received him, as ſoon as he entered 
ter as were theſe ambaffadors) had ſometime teaſt- upon their borders, not ſo much for fear of his 
ed him. For all that variety, whereat he won- power, as in hatred of Titus and the Romans, by 
dered, was none other, as his hoſt then merrily whom they had been ſomewhat har aly «od ww; 
told him; than ſo many pieces of one tame ſwine, nander, the Athamanian, beſides his old ftiendſhip 
dreſsd after ſeveral faſhions with variety of ſauces. with the Eroliant, was caught with a bait; which 
Setting therefore aſide this vanity of idle pomp : it may be doubted, whether he did more fooliſhly 
it were good to make judgment of the great king, ſwallow, or Antiochus caſt out. He had married the 
by his preſent doings. He had, notwithſtanding daughter of an Arcadian, that was an idle-headed 
all this great noiſe, no more than ten thouſand man, and vaunted himſelf to be deſcended from 
men about him: for which little army he was Alexander the gi 


| great : naming his two ſons, in that 
fain, in a manner, to beg victuals of the Etoli- regard, Philip and Alexander. Philip, the elder 
ans; and take up money at uſury, to defray his of theſe brethren, accompanied his ſiſter to the 
charges. And thus he ran up and down the coun- poor court of Athamania where having made his 
try; from Demetrias to Lamia; thence back to folly known, by talking oſ his pedigree; he was 
Chalcis; and being there ſhut out, to Demerrias a- judged by Antiochus and the Etolians, a man fit 
gain. Theſe were the fruits of lies; wherewith for their turns. They made him believe, that in 
ſince both Antiochus and the Etolians had each de- regard of his high parentage, and the famous ine- 
juded other; meet it was that they ſhould, as per- mory of Alexander, his fore-father it was their 
haps already they did, repent, whilſt wiſer men purpoſe, to do their beſt for the conqueſt of Ma- 
took heed by their example. To a favourable cedon to his behoof: ſince no man had thereto ſo 
auditory much perſwaſion is needleſs. - The Ache- good title as he. But for the enabling of them 
ans did not love ſo well the Erolians, as to defire hereunto 3 it behoved him to draw Aminander to 
that they ſhould become princes of Greece : but ra- their party, that ſo they might the ſooner have 
ther wiſhed to ſee them, of all other, made the ve- done with the Romans. Philip was highly pleaſed 
rieſt abjects. Wherefore they ſtood not to hearken herewith ; and by perſwaſions of himſelf, or of 
after news, what Antiochus did, how he ſped in his ſiſter, effected as much as they deſired. But 
Fubea, or what other cities were like to take his the firſt piece of ſervice done by this imaginary 
part: but readily proclaimed war againſt him, and king (whether it proceeded from his own phrenzy, 
againſt the Etolians. in hope to get love of the Macedonians that ſhould 
How the hatred between theſe two nations grew be his ſubjects, or whether from ſome vanity in 
inveterate, ſufficiently appears in the ſtory forego- king Antiochus that employed him) wrought more 
ing. Now have they gotten each their patrons ; harm to his friends, than he and Aminander were 
the one, the Romans; the other king Antiochus. able to do good. There were two thouſand men 
Herein did each of them unwiſely: though far committed to his leading: with which he farched 
the greater blame ought to be laid on the turbu- unto Qunoſcephalæ, there to gather up the Bones of 
lent ſpirits of the Ezolians. For when the Romans the ſlaughtered Macedonians whom their king had 
departed out of Greece, and left the country at reſt: ſuffered all this while to lie unburied. The Mace. 
there was nothing more greatly to have been deſi- dons troubled not themſelves to think on this cha- 
red, than that they might never find occaſion to ritable act, as if it were to them any benefit at 
return with an army thither again. And in this all: but king Philip took it in high indignation; 
reſpect ought the Greeks to have ſought, not how as intended merely unto his deſpight. Wherefore 
Smyrna and Lampſacus might recover their liberty he preſently ſent unto the Romans ; and gave them 
(which had never been held a matter worth regard- to underſtand, that he was ready, with all his 
ing, until now of late) but how the powers of the power, to aid them wherein they ſhould be pleaſed 
eaſt and weſt, divided and kept aſunder by their to uſe hin. ve; (Ps 
country, as two ſeas by an /thmus or neck of The Erolians, Magnetians, Eubeans, Beotians, and 
land might be kept from overflowing the bar that Athamanians, having now all joined with him; An- 
parted them. Neither had the Romans any better 7iochus took counſel of them about the proſecution 
pretence for their ſeeking to make free thoſe baſe of the war in hand. The chief queſtion was, Whe- 
Aſiatics, which originally were Greets; than the ther it were meet for him to invade The/aly, that 
general applauſe wherewith all the nation enter- would not hearken to his perſwaſions ; or whether to 
tained this their loving offer. Yet were Ly/ima- let all alone until the ſpring : becauſe it was now mid- 
chia, and the towns in Thrace, lately gotten by winter. Some thought one thing, and ſome ano- 
Antiochus, pretended as a very great cauſe of fear, ther: confirming each his own ſentence, with” the 
that ſhould move them to take arms even in their weightieſt reaſons which he could alledge ; as in 
defence. But if all Greece would have made inter- a matter of great importance. Hannibal was at 
ceſſion, and requeſted that things might continue as this meeting: who had long been caſt aſide, as a 
they were, promiſing jointly to aſſiſt the Romans veſſel of no uſe; but was now required to deliver 
with their whole forces both by land and ſea, when- his opinion, He freely told the king, That what 
ſoever king Antiochus ſhould make the leaſt offer he ſhould now utter, was even the ſame which he 
to ſtir againſt them: then had not only this quar- would have, ſpoken, had his counſel at any time 
rel been at an end; but the Roman patronage o- before been ' aſked ſince their coming into Greece. 
ver the country, had been far from growing, as For the Magnetians, Bebtiant, and other their 
ſoon after it did, into a lordly rule. IVE good friends, which now fo willingly took their 
The Acbeans were at this time, in a manner, parts: what were they elſe than ſo many poor e- 
the only nation of Greece, that freely and gene- ſtates, that, wanting force of their own, did ad- 
rouſly declared themſelves altogether for the Ro- join themſelves for fear unto him, that was ftron- 
mans, their friends and benefactors. All the reſt geſt at the preſent ; and would afterwards, wh 
gave doubtſul anſwers of hope unto both ſides; or they faw it expedient, be as ready to fall to the 
it ſome few, as did the ee. were firm a- contrary ſide, alledging the ſame fear for their 
gainſt Auliochus; yet helped they not one another excuſe ? wherefore e thought it moſt behoveful, 
in the quarrel, nor ſhewed themſelves his enemies, to win king Philip of Macedon unto their party: 
till he preſſed them with open force. The Beoti- who (beſides. that being once engaged, he ſhbuld 
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not afterwards have power to recoil and forſake 
them at his pleaſure) was a mighty prince, and one 


that had means to ſuſtain. the Roman war with his 


proper forces. Now that Philip might be eaſily 


perſwaded to join with them; the benefit likely to - 
redound unto himſelf, by their ſociety, was a ve- 


ry ſtrong argument : though indeed what need was 
there, of proving by inference the likelihood of 
this hope? For, faid he, theſe Etolians here pre- 


ſent; and namely this Thoas, being lately ambaſ- 


ador from them into Alia, among other motives 
which be then uſed to excite the king unto this ex- 
pedition, inſiſted mainly on the ſame point. He told 
us, that Philip was moved beyond all patience, with 
the lordly inſolence of the Romans: likening that king 
to ſome wild beaſt that was chained, or lock'd up 
within ſome grate, and would fain break loſe. If 
this be ſo, let us break bis chain, and pull down the 
gate; that he may regain his liberty, and ſatisfy his 
angry ſtomach, upon thoſe that are common enemies 
to us and him. But if it prove otherwiſe, and that 
his fear be greater than his indignation ; then ſhall 
it behove us to look unto him, that he may not. ſeek 
to pleaſe his good maſters the Romans, by offending 
#5, Your ſon Seleucus is now at Lyſimachia, with 
gart of your army if Philip will not hearken to 
your ambaſſage ; let Seleucus be in readineſs, to fall 
upon Macedon, and find him work to defend his own 
on the other ſide, without putting us here to trouble. 
Thus much concerning Philip; and the preſent war 
in Greece, But more generally for the managing 
of this great enterpriſe, wherein you are now em- 
barked againſt the Romans; J told you my opinion 
at the beginning. Whereto had you then given ear ; 


the Romans by this time ſhould have heard other 


news, than that Chalcis in Eubcea was become ours. 
Italy and Gaul ſhould have been on fire with war : 
and, little to their comfort, they ſhould have under- 
flood, that Hannibal was again come into Italy. 
Neither do I ſee what ſhould hinder us even now 
from taking the ſame. courſe. Send for all your fleet, 


and army hither (but in any caſe let ſhips of burden 


come along with them, loaden with ſtore of viftuals : 
for as the caſe now ſlands, we have here too feu 
hands, and too many mouths.) Whereof let the one 
half be employed againſt Italy; whilſ# you in perſon 
with the other half, tarrying on this fide the Ionian 
ſea, may both take order for the affairs of Greece, 
and therewithal make countenance, as if you were 
even ready to follow us into Italy : yea, and be rea- 
dy to follow us indeed, if it ſhall be requiſite. This 
is my advice: who though perhaps I am not very 


_ Skulful in all ſorts of war : yet how to war with the 


Romans, I have been inſtructed by long experience, 
both to their coſt and mine own. Of this counſel 
which I give, I promiſe you my faithful and dili- 
gent ſervice for the execution: but what counſel ſo- 


ever you ſhall pleaſe to follow; I wiſh it may be 
proſperous. Many were pleaſed with the great ſpi- 


rit of the man; and ſaid, he had ſpoken bravely : 
but of all this was nothing done; fave only that 
one was ſent into Aſia, to make all things ready 
there. In the mean while, they went in hand with 
The//aly, about which they had before diſputed. 
There when they had won one town by force, ma- 
ny other places, doubting their own ſtrength, were 


glad to make ſubmiſſion. But Lariſſa, that was 
chief of the country, ſtood out: not regarding 


any terrible threats of the king, that lay before 
the walls with his whole army. This their faith 
and courage was rewarded by good fortune. For 
M. Bebius, a Roman propretor, did ſend help thi- 
ther, Likewiſe Philip of Macedon, profeſied him- 
ſelf enemy unto Antiochus : whereby the fame of 


my in Greece. 
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the ſuccour coming to Lariſſa, grew ſuch; as 
wrought more than the ſuccour could have done 
had it arrived. For Antiochus perceiving man 
fires on the mountain's tops afar off; thought that 
a great army of Romans and Macedonians had been 
coming upon him. Therefore excuſing himſelf, 
by the time of the year; he broke up his ſiege 
and marched away to Chalcis. At Chalcis he fell 
in love with a young maiden, daughter unto a 
citizen of the town : whom, without regard of 
the much diſproportion that was between them, 
both in years and fortune, he ſhortly married , 
and ſo ſpent the winter following, as delightfully 
as he could, without thinking upon the war in 
hand. His great men and captains followed his 
example ; and the ſoldiers as readily imitated their 
captains: in ſuch wiſe, that when he took the 
field, he might evidently perceive in what looſe 
manner of diſcipline his army had paſſed the wir. 
ter. But M. Acilius Glabrio, the Roman Conſul, 
ſhall meet him very ſhortly, and help him to re. 
claim them from this looſeneſs of nuptial revels; 
by ſetting them to harder exerciſe. 
M. Acilius was choſen conſul with P. Cornelius 
Scipio Naſica. The war againſt Antiochus fell to 
him by lot; whereas otherwiſe he was no way ſo 
honourable, as Nafſica's colleague : unto whom 
fell a charge, of far leſs credit and importance, 
Naſica, beſides the great nobility of his family, 
had been long ſince, in time of the Panic war, 
crowned with the title of The beſt man in Rome 
when the ſenate, for very fear and ſuperſtition, 
durſt not have ſo pronounced him, had they not 
ſo thought him; as being commanded by oracle, 
That none other man than the very beſt, ſhould 
entertain an old ſtone, which the devil then taught 
them to call The mother of the Gods. But no pre- 
rogative of birth, virtue, or good opinion, gave 
ſuch advantage to the better man, as to make 
choice of his own province; or arrogate more un- 
to himſelf, than his lot ſhould afford him, This 
impartial diſtribution of employments, helped well 
to maintain peace and concord. P. Scipio there- 
fore was appointed to make war againſt the Boi- 


jans : wherein he purchaſed the honour of a tri- 


umph, nothing ſo glorious as was that of his col- 
league 3 though purchaſed with harder ſervice, re- 
quiring the more ability in matter of war, But M. 
Acilius went over into Greece, with ten thouſand 
foot, two thouſand horſe, and fifteen elephants, 
Ptolemy, king of Egypt, notwithſtanding his late 
alliance with king Antiochus; and Philip, king of 
Macedon, had lately ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, 
making offer to come each of them in perſon with 
all his forces into Ezolia, there to aſſiſt the conſul 
in this war, Pzolemy ſent alſo gold and ſilver, to- 
ward the defraying of charges ; as one that meant 
none other than good earneſt, But he was too 
young, and dwelt too far off. So his money . was 
returned. unto him with thanks ; and his loving 
offer as lavingly refuſed. Unto Philip's ambaſia- 
dors anſwer was made, That this his friendly offer 


was gratefully accepted: and that the ſenate and 


people of Rome would think themſelves beholden 
to him, for the aſſiſtance that he ſhould give to 
Acilius the conſul. Maſaniſſa likewiſe, and the 
Carthaginians, did ſtrive, which of them ſhould 
be moſt forward in gratifying the Romans. Eaci 
of them promiſed a great quantity of grain; which 
they would ſend partly to Rome, partly to the at- 
And herein Maſaniſſa far out - went 
the poor city of Carthage as alſo, in that he of- 
fered to lend the conſul five hundred horſe, and 
twenty elephants, On the other ſide, the Carths- 

* ginian 


ginian undertook to ſet out a fleet at their own 
charges: and to bring in at one payment all the 
tribute-money, which was behind, and ought to 
be diſcharged by many yearly penſions. But the 


' Romans did neither think it good, to let them 


arm a fleet; nor would let them redeem themſelves 
out of tribute, by paying all at once, As for the 
corn; it was accepted with condition, That they 
ſhould be contented to receive the price of it. 
The haſty and ridiculous iſſue of this war, that 
began with ſuch noiſe and preparations, were hard- 
ly credible : were not the difference exceeding great, 
between the Roman and the Afiaric ſoldier. Antio- 
chus had gotten this ſpring a few towns of Acarnania, 
after the ſame manner as he had prevailed in other 
parts of Greece; partly by fair words, and treaſon 
of the rulers ; partly by terror, that was like to 
prove their excuſe, when they ſhould again forſake 
him. But king Pbzlip and Bæbius, having reco- 


vered many places; and the Roman conſul being 


arrived, againſt whom none made reſiſtance ; he 
was glad to withdraw himſelf, Aminander fled out 
of his Athamania : which the Macedonian took 
and enjoyed; as in recompence of his good ſer- 
vice to the Romans. Philip, the brother of Ami- 
nander's wife, was taken by the conſul; made a 
mocking-ſtock ; and ſent away priſoner to Rome. 
The Theſſalians uſed much more diligence in re- 
turning to their old friends, than they had done in 
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tains, dividing the one half of Creece; unleſs they 
could win this difficult entrance. But there was 
great difference between Leonidas and Antiochas. 
The former of theſe, with an handful of men, 
defended this paſſage two or three days together, 
againſt a world of men coming to invade the 
country. The latter, having taken upon him to 
do great miracles, and effect what he liſted him- 
ſelf in Greece; did commit himſelf unto the fafety 
of this place, when he was charged by not many 
more than he had in his own army. There whilſt 
he lay, he ſent earneſt meſſages one after another 
to the Etolians, entreating them not to forſake him 
thus: but at leaſtwiſe now to help, and keep the 
tops of the mountains, leſt the Romans, finding any 
by-path, * ſhoyld come down upon him. By this 
importunity, he got of them two thouſand, that 
undertook to make good the few paſſages by which 
only, and not without extream difficulty, it was 
poſſible for the enemy to aſcend. The Roman 
conſul in like ſort, prepared to force the ſtreichts; 
without ſtaying. to expect king Philip, that was 
hindered by ſickneſs from accompanying him. He 
had with him M. Porcius Cato, and L. Valerius 
Flaccus, that had both of them been conſuls. Theſe 
he ſent forth by night with two thouſand men, to 
try whether by any means they could get up to the 
Etolians. He himſelf encouraged his army: not 
only by telling them, with what baſe-conditioned 


yielding to the king. All their cities, one after” enemies they had to deal; but what rich kingdoms 


another, gave up themſelves: the garriſons of An- 
tiochus, compounding only for their own lives, and 
departing unarmed : . yet ſo, that a thouſand of 
them ſtaid behind, and took pay of the Romans. 
This did wondertully perplex Axtiochus-: who ha- 
ving withdrawn himſelf to Chaleis, and hearin 
how things went, cried out upon his friends: and 
ſaid, That they had betrayed him. He had taken 
a great deal cf toil during one half of a winter, 
and ſpent the other half in ſuch nuptials, as were 
little to his honour :- after which, in time of need, 
he found all the promiſes of the Etolians merely 
verbal; and himſelf reduced into terms of great 
extremity. He therefore . admired Hannibal as a 
wiſe man, yea, a very great prophet, that had 
foreſeen all this long before. Nevertheleſs he ſent 
word to the Etolians, that they ſhould now make 
ready all their forces: as conſidering their own 
need to be no leſs than his. But the Etolians had 
cauſe to think, that they themſelves were ſhame- 


fully diſappointed by Aztiochus : who having pro- 
miſed to do great wonders, was in all this while 


ſeconded by no greater numbers out of Aſia, than 
ſo many as would fill up the ſame ten thouſand 
which he firſt brought over. Yet came there ſome 
of them, though fewer than. at any time before, 
which joined with him. Hereat the king was an- 
gry : and could get no better ſatisfaction, than 
that Thoas and his fellows had done. their beſt; in 
vain, to have made all the nation take arms. Since 
therefore neither, his own men came over to him 
out of Aſia, nor his friends of Greece would ap- 
pear 1n this time of danger ; he feized upon the 
ſtreights of Thermopyle ; as meaning to defend them 
againſt the Romans, until more help ſhould come. 
Of the ſtreights of Thermopyle there hath been ſpo- 
ken enough * before, upon many occaſions : and then 
chiefly, when they were defended by. Leonidas a- 
gainſt the huge army of Xerxes. Wherefore it 
may eaſily be conceived, how the Romans, that 
landed about Apollonia, and ſo came onwards into 
Theſſaly, were unable to paſs that ledge of moun- 
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Antiochus held, that ſhould bountifully reward them 
if they were victors. This was on the day before 
the battel. All that night Cato had a ſore journey 
(for what happened unto L. Valerius it is uncertain, 
fave only that he failed in his intent) and ſo much 


g the worſe, for that he had no ſkilful guide. See- 


ing therefore his men exceedingly tired, with 
climbing up ſteepy rocks, and crooked ways: 
he commanded them to repoſe themſelves; 


wahilſt he, being a very able man of body, took 


in hand the diſcovery, accompanied with no more 
than one of like mettl: o himſelf. After a great 
deal of trouble, he fo and at length a path: which 
he took to be, as indeed it was, the beſt way lead- 
ing unto the enemies. So thither he brought his 
men; and held on the ſame path till towards break 
of day. It was a place not haunted, becauſe in 
time of peace there was a fair way through the 
ſtreights below, that required no ſuch trouble of 
climbing : neither had this entrance of the Ther- 
mopyle been ſo often the ſeat of war, as might 
cauſe any travellers to ſearch out the paſſages of 
thoſe deſolate mountains, Wherefore the way 


that Cato followed, though it were the beſt ; yet 


did it lead him to a bog at the end, which would 
ſuffer him to Paſs no further. So he ſtaid there 
until day-light ; by which he diſcovered both the 
camp of the Greets underneath him; and ſome of 
the Etolians very near unto him, that were keep- 
ing watch. He therefore ſent forth a luſty crew 
of his men, whom he thought fitteſt for that ſer- 
vice; and willed them by any means to get him 
ſome priſoners. This was effected: and he there- 
by underſtood, that theſe Etolians were no more 
than ſix hundred; as alſo that king Antiochus lay 
beneath in, the valley. So he preſently ſet upon the 
Etolians, overthrew them, ſlew a great part of 
them, and chaced the reſt ; that by flying to their 
camp, . guided him unto it. The fight was already 
begun between the armies below; and the Romans, 
that had eaſily repelled the king's men, and driven, 
them into their camp, found it in a manner a deſpe- 
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rate piece of work to aſſault the camp it ſelf, which 
occupied the whole breadth of the ſtreights, was 


notably fortified 3 and not only defended by Antio- 
chas's long pikes, which were beſt at that kind of 


ſervice, but by archers and lingers that were placed 
over them on the hill-ſide, and poured down a 
ſhower of weapons upon. their heads: but Cazo's ap- 
proach determined the matter. It was thought at 
firſt that the Etolians had been coming, to help the 
king's men; but when the Roman arms and enſigns 
were diſcovered, ſuch was the terror, that none 
made offer of reſiſtance ; but all of them forſook 
the camp, and fled. The ſlaughter was not great, 
for that thg badneſs of the way did hinder the Ro- 
man army from making purſuit, Yet this day's 
loſs drove Aniiochus out of Greece, who directly 
fled to Chalcis ; and from thence, with the firſt op- 
portunity, got him back into Aa. | 

All the cities that had embraced the friendſhip of 
Antiochus, prepared forthwith to entertain the Ro- 
mans, and intreat for pardon ; ſetting open their 
gates, and preſenting themſelves unto the conſuls in 
manner of ſuppliants. Briefly, in few days all was 
recovered that Autiochus had gained, the Etolians 
only ſtanding out, becauſe they knew not what elle 
to do, Neither did the conſul give them any reſpite. 
At his return from Chalcis, he met with king Philip, 
that, having recovered health, came to join with him 
againſt Antiochus; over whom, ſince the victory 
was already gotten, he did gratulate unto the Ro- 
mans their good ſucceſs; and offered to take part 
with them in the Etolian war. So it was agreed, 
that the conſul ſhould beſiege Heraclea, and Philip 
Lamia at the ſame time, Each of them plied his 
work hard; eſpecially Philip, who fain would have 
taken Lamia before the conſul ſhould come to help 
him. But it could not be, for his Macedonians, that 
uſed to work by mine, were over- much hindered 
by the ſtony ground. Yet was Lamia even ready 
to be taken, when the conſul, having won Hera— 
clea, came thither; and told Philip, that the ſpoil 
of theſe towns was a reward unto thoſe that had 
fought at Thermopyle, Herewith Philip muſt be 
contented, and therefore went his way quietly. But 
Acilius, that could ſo ill endure to ſee Philip in like- 
lihood of thriving by the Romans victory, got not 
1.amia himſelf, until ſuch time as another conſul 
was ready to caſe him of his charge. 

The loſs of Heraclea did fo afiright the Etolians, 
that they thought no way ſafer than to deſire peace: 
yet had they ſent unto king Anutiochus, preſently at- 
ter his flight, intreating him not to forſake them 
utterly, but either to return with all thoſe forces 
which he had purpoſed to bring into Greece; or, if 


any thing with-held him from coming in perſon, 


at leaſtwiſe to help them with money and other aid. 
They prayed him to conſider, that this did not 
only concern him in honour, but appertained unto 
his own ſafety 3 ſince it would be much to his hurt, 
if the Etolians, being wholly ſubdued, the Romans, 
without any enemies at their backs, might ſet upon 
him in ia. He conſidered well of this, and 
tound their words true. Therefore he delivered un- 
to Nicander, one of their ambaſſadors, a ſum of 
money that might ſerve to defray the charges of 
the war; promiſing, that ere long he would ſend 
them itrong aid both by land and ſea. Thoas, ano- 
ther of their ambaſſadors, he retained with him; 
who willingly ſtayed, that he might urge the king 
to make his word good. But when Heraclea was ta- 
ken from them, then did the Efolians lay aſide all 


hopes of amending their fortune by the help of Antio- 
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chus; and made ſuit unto the conſul to obtain peace 
upon any reaſonable condition. The conſul would 
ſcarce vouchſafe to give them audience; but ſaid 
he had other buſineſs in hand: only he granted them 
ten days of truce, and ſent L. Valerius Flaccus with 
them to Hypata ;, willing them to make him ac. 
quainted with as much as they would have delivered 
unto himſelf. At their coming to Hpata, they be. 
gan, as men favouring their own Cauſe, to alſedge 
how well they had deſerved of the Romans. Where. 
to Flaccus would not hearken. He told them plaiu- 
ly, that the memory of all ſuch good offices paſs d, 
was quite obliterated by the malice which they had 
ſhewed of late. Wherefore he willed them to ac. 
knowledge their fault, and to intreat pardon. * Bet. 
ter they thought to do ſo even betimes, than to ſtay 
till they were reduced into terms of more extremity, 
Hereupon they agreed to commit themſelves unto 
the faith of the Romans; and to that effect ſent am- 
baſſadors to the conſul. This phraſe of commitiin 
unto the faith, ſignified, 1n their uſe of it, little elſe 
than the acknowledgment of a fault done, and the 
craving of pardon. But the Romans uſed thoſe 
words in another ſenſe z and counted them all one 
as * yielding to diſcretion. Wherefore, when the 
conſul heard them ſpeak in this manner, he aſked 
them whether their meaning were agreeable to their 
words, They anſwered that it was, and ſhewed 
him the decree of their nation, lately made to this. 
purpoſe. Then, ſaid he, I command you firſt of 
all, that none of ye preſume to go into {fa upon 
any buſineſs, private or publick ; then, that ye de- 
liver up unto me Dicearchus the Etolian, Meneſtra- 
tus the Epirot, Aminander the Athamanian, and 
ſuch of his countrymen as have followed him in re- 
volting from us. Whilſt he was yet ſpeaking, 
Phameas, the ambaſſador, interrupted him; and 
prayed him not to miſtake the cuſtom of the Greeks, 
who had yielded themſelves unto his faith, not unto 
flavery ? What ? (ſaid the conſul) Do ye ſtand to plead 
cuſtom with me, being now at my diſcretion ? Bring bi- 
ther a chain. With that, chains were brought; and an 
iron collar, by his appointment, fitted unto every 
one of their necks, This did ſo affright them, that 
they ſtood dumb, and knew not what to fay. But 
Falerius, and ſome others, intreated the conſul not 
to deal thus hardly with them, fince they came as 
ambaſſadors ; though fnce, their condition was al- 
tered. Phameas alſo ſpake for himſelf, and faid, 
that neither he, nor yet the Apocleti, or ordina 
council of the nation, were able to fulfill theſe in- 
junctions, without approbation of the general aſſem- 
bly. For which cauſe he intreated yet further ten 
11 reſpite, and had granted unto him truce for ſo 
ong. | 
This ſurceſance of war, during ten and other ten 
days together, began preſently after the taking of 
Heraclea; when Philip had been commanded away 
from Lamia, that elſe he might have won. Now 
becauſe of the indignity herein offered unto that 
king, and to the end that he might not return home 
with his army, like one that could not be truſted in 
employment; eſpecially the Romans being like here- 
after to have farther need of him, in the continuance 
of this war: he was deſired to ſet upon the Atha- 
manians, and ſome other petty nations, their bor- 
derers, whilſt the conſul was buſy with the Ezolians 3 
taking for his reward all that he could 'get. And he 
got in that ſpace all Athamania, Perrhæbia, Ape- 
rantia, and Dolopia, For the Erolians, hearing 
what had befallen their ambaſſadors, were ſo enraged, 
that although they were very ill provided for war; 
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And it happened that. Nicander, about the 
aq; 7 was —— back from Antiochus, with 
money, and hopeful promiſes, the Romans abiding 
{ill about Heracleas and Philip having lately riſen 
from before Lamia, yet not being far gone thence. 
His money Nicander conveyed into Lamia, by ve 
unuſual dexterity. But he himſelf being to p 
further to the aſſembly of the Etolians, there to 
make report of his embaſſy, was very much per- 
plexed about this his journey, which lay between 
the Roman and Macedonian camps. Yet he made 
the adventure, and keeping as far as he could from 
the Roman ſide, fell upon a ſtation of Macedonians, 
by whom he was taken, and led unto pon FO: 
He expected no good, but either to be deliverec 
unto the Romans, or uſed ill enough by drew. 
But it ſeems that the king had not hitherto con 
ed well the indignity of his being ſent away from 
Lamia. For he commanded his ſervants to in- 
treat Nicander friendly: and he himſelf. _ 
then at ſupper, did viſit him as ſoon as he roſe 
up; giving him to underſtand, That the Ezolians 
did now reap the fruits of their own madneſs ; for- 
aſmuch as they could never hold themſelves con- 
tented, but would needs be calling ſtrangers into 
Greece, They had pleafed- themſelves well in 
their acquaintance, firſt with the Romans, and then 
with king Antiochus but himſelf, being their 
neighbour, they could never well endure. It was 
now therefore, he ſatd, high time, for them to have 
regard unto his friendſhip, whereof hitherto they 
had never made any trial: for ſurely their good 
affection, one unto the other, would be much more 
available unto each of them, than their mutual 
catching of advantages; whereby they had wrought 
themſelves much diſpleaſure. Thus much the 
king willed Nicander to ſignify unto his country- 
men; and privately to hold in mind the courte- 
ſy which he then did him, in ſending him ſafe 
home. So giving him a convoy to guard him to 
Hypata ; he lovingly diſmiſſed him, For this be- 
nefit, Nicander was always after dutifully affected 
to the crown of Macedon ſo as in the war of 
Perſeus he made himſelf ſuſpected unto the Ro- 
mans; and therefore was had away to Rome; 
where he ended his life. 

When the conſul underſtood, that the Etolians 
refuſed to make their ſubmiſſion, in ſuch wiſe as he 
required it; he forthwith meant to proſecute the 
war againſt them, without any longer forbearance. 


They were preparing to make head againſt him at 


Naupattas : whither he therefore directly marched, 


to try what they could or durſt, The ſiege of 


Naupactus was of greater length, than the Ro- 
mans had pre-conceived it: for it was a ſtrong ci- 
ty, and well manned. But Acilius ſtood upon 
point of honour ; wherein he thought that he 
thould have been a loſer, by riſing from before it 
without victory. So he ſtaid there well-near all the 
tollowing time of his conſulſhip ; whilſt the Ma- 
cedonian king, and the Acheans, made far better 
ule of the Roman victory. Philip, as is ſaid be- 
tore, being allowed to take in ſuch places as had 
revolted unto Antiochus, and were not hitherto re- 
claimed, won the ſtrong city of Demetrias; and 
with an haſty courſe of victory, ſubdued the As ha- 
nauians and others. The Acheans called to ac- 
count the Eleans and Meſſenians: which had long 
been addicted to the Etolian ſide 3 and followed it 
in taking part with Antiochus. The Eleans gave 
Sood words; whereby they ſaved themſelves from 
trouble awhile, The Meſſenians being more ſtout, 
v2tore they were inyaded; had none other kelp, 
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yet they could not endure to hear more talk of when the AHcbran pretor waſted their country, than 


to offer themſelves unto the Romans. 


767 


Titus was 
then at Corinth to whom they ſent word, That 
at his commandment, their gates ſhould be open- 
ed; but that unto the Zcheans it was not their 
meaning to yield. A meſſage from Titus to the 
Achean pretor, did ſuffice to call home the army, 
and' finiſh the war: as alſo the peremptory com- 
mand of the ſame Titus, cauſed the Meſenians to 
annex themſelves unto the Acheans, and become 
part of their common-weal. Such was now the 
majeſty of 4 Roman ambaſſador. Titus did favour 
the Acbeans; yet could not like it well, that ei- 
ther they, or any other, ſhould take too much up- 
on them. He thdught it enough, that they had 
their liberty, and were ſtrong enough to defend it 
againſt any of their neighbours. That they ſhould 
make themſelves great lords, and able to diſpute 
with the Romans upon even terms; it was no part 
of his deſire. They had lately brought the iſle of 
Zacynthus, which had once been Philip's, and was 
afterwards given by him to Aminander, who fent 
a governour thither. But when Aminander, in this 
preſent war, was driven out of his own kingdom by 
Philip then did the governour of Zacyntbus of- 
fer to ſell the iſland to the Acheans; whom he 
found ready chapmen. Titus liked not of this; but 
plainly told them, That the Romans would be their 
own carvers, and take what they thought good 
of the lands belonging to their enemies, as a re- 
ward of the victory which they had obtained. It 
was bootleſs to diſpute, Wherefore the Acheans 
referred themſelves unto his diſcretion, So he told 
them, That their commonwealth was like tortoiſe, 
whereof Peloponneſus was the ſhell ; and that hold> 
ing themſelves within that compaſs, they were out 
of danger; but if they would needs be looking a- 
broad, they ſhould lie open to blows, which might 
greatly hurt them. Having ſetled things thus in 
Peloponneſus, he went over to Vaupactus where 
Glabrio, the conſul, had lain two months, that 
might have been far better ſpent. There, whether 
out of compaſſion which he had upon the Etoli- 
ans, or out of diſlike of king Philip's thriving ſo 
faſt: he perſwaded the conſul to grant unto the 
beſieged, and to the whole nation, ſo long truce, 
that they might ſend ambaſſadors to Rome ; and 
ſubmitting themſelves, crave pardon of the ſenate. 
Moſt like it is, that Naupactus was in great dan- 
ger: elſe would not the Etolians have made ſuch 
earneſt ſuit as they did unto Tus, for procuring 
of this favour. But if Glabrio had been ſure to 
carry it, in any ſhort ſpace ; it may well be thought 
he would not have gone away without it; ſince the 
winning of that town, wherein was then the whole 
flower of the nation, would have made the pro- 
miſed ſubmiſſion much more humble and ſincere. 
When they came to Rome, no intreaty could help 
them to better conditions, than one of theſe two: 
That either they ſhould wholly permit themſelves 
to the good pleaſure of the ſenate ; or elſe pay a 
thouſand talents, and make neither peace nor war 
with any, further than as the Roman ſhould give 
approbation. They had not ſo much money: 
neither could they well hope to be gently dealr 
withal, if they ſhould give themſelves away unto 
diſcretion z which what it ſignified, they now un- 
derſtood; Wherefore they deſired to have it ſet 
down, in what points, and how far forth, they 
ſhould yield unto the good pleaſure of the ſenate. 
But hereof they could get no certain anſwer : fo 
that they were diſmiſſed as enemies, after long and 
vain attendance. | % it 
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Whilſt the Ezolians were purſuing their hopes of 
peace, the conſul had little to do in Greece; and 
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therefore took upon him gravely to ſet things in 
order among the tne. 0 ha He would 
have had them to reſtore the baniſhed Lacedemo- 
nians home into their country; and to take the 
Eleans into the fellowſhip of their commonwealth. 
This the Acheans liked well enough: but they did 


not like it, that the Roman ſhould be medling in 


all occurrences. Wherefore they deferred the re- 
ſtitution of the baniſhed Lacedemonians : intending 
to make it an act of their own mere grace. As 
for the Eleans, they were loth to be beholden to 
the Romans, and thereby to diſparage the Acheans : 
into whoſe corporation they were deſirous to be ad- 
mitted 3 and ſaw that they ſhould have their de- 
ſire, without ſuch compulſive mediation. 

The Roman admiral, C. Livius, much about 


the ſame time, fought a battel at ſea with Polyxe- 


nidas, admiral to the king Antiochus. King Eu- 
menes brought help to the Romans, though it was 
not great: and five and twenty fail of Rhodians 
came after the battel, when they were following the 
chace. The king's fleet was the better of fail ; but 
that of the Romans the better manned. Wherefore 
Polyxenidas being vanquiſhed in fight, was yet out 
of danger, as ſoon as he betook himſelf to a ſpee- 
dy retreat. | 

And ſuch end had the firſt year's war, between 
king Antiochus and the Romans. After this, as ma- 
ny of the Greeks as had followed the vain hopes of 
the Etolians, were glad to excuſe themſelves by 


fear; thinking themſelves happy when by ambal- 


ſadors they had obtained pardon. On the contra- 
ry ſide, Philip of Macedon, arch-enemy of late 
unto the Romans, did now ſend to gratulate this 
their victory: and, in recompence of his good af- 


fection, had reſtored unto him Demetrius, his 


ounger ſon; whom ſome few years they had 
aw as an hoſtage. Alſo king Ptolemy of Egypt, 
gratulating the Roman victory, ſent word how 
greatly all Aſia and Syria were thereby terrified, 
In which regard he deſired the ſenate not to fore- 
flow time; but to ſend an army, as ſoon as 
might be, into 4/ia: promiſing, that his aſſiſ- 
tance, wherein ſoever it pleaſed them to uſe it, 


| ſhould not be wanting. This Prolemy was the ſon- 


in-law of king Antiochus but he was the friend 
of fortune. He underſtood long before, as did 
all that were indifferent beholders of the conten- 
rion, that the Romans were like to have the upper- 
hand. The ſame did Antiochus now begin to 
ſuſpect, who had thought himſelf a while as ſafe 
at Epheſus, as if he had been in another world: 
but was told by Hannibal, That it was not ſo far 


out of Greece into Aſia, as out of Italy into Greece; 


and that there was no doubt, but the Romans would 
foon be there, and make him try the chance of a 
battel for his kingdom. 


S'z r. VIII. 

Lucius Scipio, having with him Publius, the Afri- 
can, his elder brother, for his lieutenant, is ſent 
into Greece. He grants long truce to the Etolians, 
that ſo he might at leiſure paſs into Aſia. Much 
troubleſome buſineſs by ſea ; and divers fights. An 
invaſion upon Eumenes's kingdom; with the ſiege 
of Pergamus, raiſed by an handful of the Ache- 
ans. L. Scipio, the conſul, comes into Aſia : 


where Antiochus moſt earneſtly defireth peace, and leſly, as in time of confuſion, they had left un- 


regarded the laſt year. Glabrio knowing this, de- 
ceived their expectation, and fell upon Lamia: 
which being not long ſince much weakened by 
Philip, and now by him attempted on the ſudden, 

was 


is denied it. The battel of Magneſia: wherein 
Antiochus being vanguiſhed, yielded to the Ro- 
man's good pleaſure. The conditions of the peace. 
In what ſort the Romans uſed their victory, L. 
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Cornelius Scipio, after a moſt ſumptuous triumph. 
aver. Antiochus, is ſurnamed The Aſiatic, a, 
bis brother was ſtiled the African. 

T Dias Cornelius Scipio, the brother of P. Sai. 
I rdio, the African, was choſen conſul at Nome 
With C. Lelius.  Lelius was very gracious in the 
ſenate: and therefore being deſirous (as general. 
Iy all conſuls were) of the more honourable em. 
Ployment, offered to refer, to the arbitrement of 
the ſenate, if L. Cornelius would be ſo pleaſed, the 
diſpoſition of their provinces 3 without putting it 
to the hazard of a Jottery, Lucius, having talked 
with his brother Publius, approved well of. the mo- 
tion. Such a queſtion had not of long' time been 
put unto the Fathers who therefore were the: more 
deſirous to make an unblamable decree. But the 
matter being otherwiſe ſomewhat indifferent; P. 
Scipio, the African, ſaid openly thus much, That 
if the ſenate would appoint his brother to the war 
againſt Antiochus, he himſelf would follow his bro- 
ther in that war, as his lieutenant. Theſe words 
were heard with ſuch approbation, that the con- 
troverſy was forthwith at an end. For if Antio- 
chus relied upon Hannibal, and ſhould happen to 
be directed wholly by that great captain ; what 
better man could they oppoſe, than Scipio; that 
had been victorious againſt the ſame great wor- 
thy. But indeed a worſer man might have ſerved 
well enough the turn. For Hannibal had no abſo- 
lute command, nor ſcarce any truſt of great im- 
portance : excepting now and then in conſulta- 
tion; where his wiſdom was much approved, 
but his liberty and high ſpirit as much diſliked. 
It is worthy of remembrance ; as a ſign of the 
freedom that he uſed in his cenſures, even whilſt 
he lived in ſuch a court. Antiochus muſtered his 
army m preſence of this famous captain: think- 
ing, as may ſeem, to have made him wiſh, that 

he had been ferved by ſuch brave men in Tah. 

For they were gallantly decked, both men, hor- 

fes, and elephants, with ſuch coſtly furniture of 
gold, filver, and purple; as glittered with a terri- 

ble bravery on a ſhun-ſhine day. Whereupon the 

king, well-pleaſing himſelf with that goodly ſpec- 

tacle, aſked Hannibal what he thought; and whe- 
ther all this were not enough for the Romans ? 

Enough (ſaid Hannibal) were the Romans the moſt 

covetous men in all the world meaning, that all 

this coſt upon the backs of cowardly Aſiatics, was 

no better than a ſpoil to animate good ſoldiers. 

How little this anſwer pleaſed the king; it is eaſy 
to gueſs. The little uſe that he made of this Car- 
thaginian, teſtifies that his diſlike of the man, cauſed 

him to lofe the aſe of his ſervice, when he ſtood. 
in greateſt neceſſity thereof. 

The Scipio's made all haſte away from Rome as 
ſoon as they could, They carried with them, be- 
ſides other ſoldiers newly preſs d to the war, about 
'eive thouſand voluntiers, that had ſerved under P. 
Africanus. There was alſo a fleet of thirty Quin: 
quereme gallies, and twenty Triremes newly built, 
appointed unto L. Æmilius Regillus, that was cho- 
fen admiral the ſame year for that voyage. At 
their coming into Greece, they found the old con- 
ful Glabrio befieging Amphiſſa, a city of the Elo. 
lians. The Eiolians, after that they were denied 
peace, had expected him once again at Naupadt us. 
Wherefore they not only fortified that town: but 
kept all the paſſages thereto leading; which heed- 
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ly forſaken 


believed: and the Khodian ad 


was carried at the ſecond aſſault. /Thencewent he 
to Ampbiſſa which he had almoſt gotten; when 
L. Scipio, his ſucceſſor, - came with thirteen thou- 


ſand foot, and five hundred horſe, and took charge 


the army. The town of Amphiſſa was preſent- 
1 hr by the inhabitants: by — had a caſ- 
tle, or higher town, that was impregnable; where: 
into they all retired. The Athenian ambaſſadors had 
dealt with P. Scipio, in behalf of the Etolians; in- 
treating him to ſtand their friend, and help them in 
obtaining ſome tolerable condition of pas . He 
gave them gentle words; and, willed them to per- 
{wade the Etolians, that they ſhquld faithfully, and 
with true meaning deſire it. This was gladly ta: 
ken. But many meſſages paſſing to and fro; 
though Publius continued to put them in good hope 3 
et the conſul made {till the, ſame anſwer, with 
Which they had been chaced from Rome. The 
concluſion was, That they ſhould ſue for a longer 


time of reſpite from war: whereby at more leiſure 


they might attend ſome better diſpoſition of the ſe- 
nate; or any helpful commodity which time ſhould 
afford. So they obtained half a year's leiſure of 
breathing. Hereof wefe they not more glad, than 
was P. Scipio; who thought all time loſt, which 
withheld the war from paſſing over into 4/ia., 

The buſineſs of Ezolia being thus laid aſide 
and the old conſul; Glabrio, ſent home into Italy. 
the Scipios marched into Theſſaly; intending thence 
to take their way by land, through Macedon and 
Thrace, unto the Helleſpont: Yet they conſidered, 
That hereby they muſt commit themſelves unto 
the loyalty of king Philip , who might either do 
them ſome miſchief by the way, if he were dil- 

ſed to watch a notable advantage : or at the leaſt, 
would he be unfaithful, though he were not ſo 


couragious; yet might he take ſuch order with the 


Tracians, that even for want of victuals, if by no 

reater inconvenience, they ſhould be diſgracefully 
3 to return, He had promiſed them the ut- 
moſt of his furtherance : wherein, whether he 
meant ſincerely, they thought to make ſome trial; 
by cauſing a gentlemen to ride poſt unto him, and 
obſerve his doings, as he ſhould take him on the 
ſudden. The king was merry at a feaſt, and 
drinking; when the meſſenger came: whom he lo- 
vingly bade welcome; and ſhewed him the next 
day, not only what proviſion. of viduals he had 
made for the army, but how he had made bridges 
over the rivers; and mended the bad ways by 
which they were to paſs. With theſe good news 
Gracchus returned back in haſte unto the Sciptos - 
who entring into Macedoy, found all things in a 
readineſs, that might help to advance their jour- 
ney. The king entertained them, royally ; and 
brought them on their way, even to the /Jelleſ- 
pont; where they ſtaid a good while, until their 


navy was in readineſs to tranſport them into Aſa. 


Much was done at ſea in the beginning of this 
year; though, for the moſt part, little of impor- 
tance. . Polyxenidas, the admiral of Antiochus, was 
a baniſhed Rhodian; true to the King, and deſi- 


rous of revenge upon his countrymen that had ex- 


pelled him. He, hearing that the Rhodian fleet 
was at Samos, the Romans and. Eumenes having not 


as yet put to ſea; thought to do ſomewhat upon 


0 


thoſe that were ſo early in their diligence, before 


their fellows ſhould arrive to help them. Yer went 
he craftily to work ; and ſent word, as in great 


ſecrecy, to the Rbodian admiral, That if the ſen- 


: : 


tence of his baniſhiment. might be Ae 18 7 
11 .the King's 


would, in requital theredf, betray all 
fleet, After many paſſages to and fro, this was 
airal grew ſo cate- 
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leſs, expecting ſtill, when he ſhould receive a watchs 

word from Polyxenidas, that he himſelf was taken 
by Palyxenidas in his own hayen. The king's fleet 
ſetting; forth ſrom Epbeſus by night z ; and, tor fear 
of being diſcovered, reſting one day in a harbour by 
the way ; came. the ſecond night to Samos. Whete, 
by morning, it was ready to enter che haven. Pau- 
fifiratus, the Rhodian admiral, ſeeing this, thought 
it his beſt way of reſiſtance, to beſtaw his men on 
the two head-lands, or points of the haven; ſo to 
guard the mouth of it: for that he ſaw no likeli- 
hood of . defending himſelf by ſea. But F olyxeni- 
das had already landed Tome companies, in ano- 
ther part of the iſland: which falling upon the 
back of Pauſiſtratus, ,, compelled him to alter his 
directions, and command his men aboard. This 
could not be without great confuſion; ſo. as the 
enemies took him out of all order; and ſunk or 
boarded all his navy, five excepted, that by a ſud- 
den device made ſhift ta eſcape, Each of them 
hung out a burning Creſſet upon two polcs, at the 
beak- head: and then rowed forwards, dire&ly upon 
the enemy: who, having not bethought himſelf what 
ſhift to make againſt ſuch unexpected danger of fi- 
ring, was content to give way unto theſe deſperate 


gallies; for fear leſt they ſhould burn, together with 


0 7 f 


themſelves, a part of the king's fleet. 


Not long after this, the Komans had ſome loſs 
by tempeſt: whereof Polyxenjdas could not take 
ſuch advantage as he had hoped ;_ becauſe; putting 
to ſea for that purpoſe, he was driven back again by 
the like foul weather, But the Rhodians, to ſhew 
that they were not diſcoutaged, ef, forth twenty 
other gallies ; the Romans alſd, with king Eu- 
menes, repaired their fleet; and all of them toge- 
ther, 1n great. bravery, pfeſented battel to Polyxe- 
nidas, before the haven of Epbeſus,, When he durft 
not accept it: they went from place to place, at- 
tempting many things, as either they were intreat- 
ed by the Rhodians, or perſwaded by ſome ap- 
pearing hopes of doing good. Yet performed they 
little or nothing: for that one while they were hin- 
dered by ſtorms at ſea; and another while by ſtrong 
reſiſtance, made againſt them by lance. 
Eumenes, with his fleet, was compelled to for- 
ſake them; and return home to the defence of 
his own kingdom. For Antiochus waſted all the 
grounds about Elea and Pergamus : and leaving 
his ſon Seleucus, to beſiege the royal city of Per- 
gamus, did, with the reſt of his army, ſpoil the 
whole country thereabout. Attalus, the brother of 
king Eumenes; was then in Pergamus; having with 
him no better men to defend the city, than were 
they that lay againſt it. Wherefore he had reaſon 
to ſtand in fear; being too much ifferior in num- 
ber. There came to his aid a thouſand foot, and 
an hundred horſe of the Acheans; old ſoldiers all, 
and trained up under Philopamen; whoſe ſcholar, 
in the art of war, Diophanes, their commander, 


was: This Diophanes, btholding from the walls 
of Pergamus, Which was an high town, the de- 


meanour of the enemy; began to diſdain, that ſuch 
men as they ſhould hold him beſieged. For Selta- 
cus's army, which was encamped at the hill-foor; 
ſeeing that none durſt ſally forth upon them, grew 
ſo careleſs ; as otherwiſe, than by ſpoiling all be- 
hind their backs; they ſeemed to forget that they 
were in an enemy's country.  Dijophanes therefore 
ſpake with Azalus ; and told him, that he would 
go forth to viſit them. Atialus had no liking to 
this adventure; for he faid; that the match was 
nothing equal. But the Achean would” needs have 

his Will: and iſſuing forth, encainped not far from 
the N b They of. Pergartus thought him little 

N 9 een eee, wth | "better 
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dered at firſt what his meaning Was 
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Peter than mac "AS for the befiegery ; lier von. abe fight, het made lach 2 rertent, det de 

ed, at firf his mearing was but When Rbodians durlt not far adventur© upon hin Now 
they fav that he held hichlelf quiet, they made 4 of cheſe actions, which were but zs pfefaces anty 
jeſt of his boldneſs ; and laughed to ſee with what the war the laſt and greateſt was u victory of the 
an handful of men he looked fo ſtoutly. So they * Romans by lea, againſt Polprenidas, the king's ad- 
returned unto their former negligence and difor- miral. The batte! was fought by | Myonz hu 
ders. | Which Drophanes perceiving,” he command- a” promontory in Aa: where "P/y*enidas” had 
ed all his men to follow him, even as faſt as they with him fourſcore and nine gallies; and five gg 


well might: and he himſelf, with the hundred them greater" than any of the Romans. This be. 


horſe, brake out on the ſudden upon the ſtation that ing all the ſtrength which he could make by ſe + 
was next at hand. Very few of the enemies had we may note the vanity of thoſe brags, Wherewich 
their horſes ready fadled ; but more few, or none, Antiochus vaunted the laſt year, That his Ar maus 
had the hearts to make reſiſtance: fo as he drove ſhould cover all the ſhoars' of Gyeete. The No. 


them all out of their camp; and chaced them as mans had eight and fifty gallies ; the Rhodians, two 
far-as he might fafely adventure, with great and twenty: the Roman being the ſtronger built 


' 
— 


laughter of men, and no loſs of his own. Here- and more ſtoutly-manned ; the Rhodian, more light 
at all the citizens of Pergamus (who had covered timber'd, and thin plank'd, having all advantape 
the walls of the town, men and women, to be- of ſpeed, and good ſea- men. Neither forgot they 
hold this ſpectacle) were very joyful ; and highly to help themſelves by the ſame device, with which 
"magnified the virtue of theſe I hea Yet would five of their gallies had lately eſcaped from Sam, 
they not therefore iſſue” forth of their gates, to For with fire in their prows they ran upon the e- 
help the Acheans in doing what remained to be nemy: who declining them for fear, laid open his 
done. The next day Seleucus encamped half a fide: and was thereby in greater danger of being 
mile further from the town; than he had done be- ſtemmed. After no long fight, - the king's navy 
fore: and againſt, him went forth  Diophanes the hoiſted fail : and having a fair wind, bore away to- 
ſecond time; who quietly reſted awhile in his old ward Epheſus as faſt as they could. Yet forty of 
ſtation, - When they had ſtaid many hours, look- their gallies they left behind them : whereof thirteen 


1 F 


ing who ſhould begin; Seltucus, in fair order, as were taken; all the reſt burnt or ſunk. The Ro- 


he came, withdrew himſelf towards his lodging, mans, and their fellows, Joſt only two or three 
that was further off. Diophanes moved not whilſt ſhips : but got hereby the abſolute maſtery of the 
the enemy was in ſight : but as ſoon as the ground fea. re OY os” 

between them hindered the proſpect, he followed The report of this miſadventure may ſeem to 


them in all haſte 3 and ſoon overtaking them with have taken from Antiochus all uſe of reaſon, For 


his horſe, charged them in rear; ſo as he brake as if no hope had been remaining, to defend thoſe 
them, and with all his forces purſued them at the places that he held in Europe. He preſently with- 
heels, to their very trenches. - This boldneſs of the drew his garriſons from Ly/machia : which might 
Acheans, and the baſeneſs of his own men, cauſed eaſily have been kept, even till the end of witter 
Seleucus to quit the Siege, little to his honour. following, and had reduced the beſiegers (if the 
Such being the quality of theſe Afiatics, Philopæ- ſiege had been continued obſtinately) to terms of 
men had cauſe to tell the Romans, That he envied Feat extremity. He alſo gave over the ſiege of 
their victory. For when Antiochus lay feaſting at Colophon: and laying aſide all thought, ſave only of 
Chalcis, after his marriage, and his ſoldiers be- defence, drew together all his army, and ſent for 
took themſelves to riot, as. it had been in a time of help to his father-in-law, king Ariarathes, the Cap- 
great ſecurity: a good man of war miglit have cut padocian. 3 „%% FLY ns 


all their throats, even as they were tipling in their Thus the Roman conſul, without impediment, 
victualling-houſes ; which Phil-pemen faid that he not only came to the Hells/pout 3. but had yielded 
would have done, had he been general of the A. unto him all places there, belonging to Antiothus 
 cheans, and not, as he then was, a private man. on Europe fide, The fleet was then alſo in readi- 

Antiochus was full of buſineſs : and turning his nels, to tranſport him over into Aa: where Eu. 
care from one thing to another, with a great deal menes had taken ſuch care before; that he landed 
of travel, brought almoſt nothing to paſs. He quietly at his own ' good eaſe; even as if the 
had been at Pergamus : into which Eumenes, lea- country had been his already. The firſt "news 


ving the Romans, did put himſelf, with a, few of that he heard of the enemy, was by an ambaſh- 


his horſe, and light armature, Before Pergamus dor that came to ſue for peace. This ambaffader 


he left his ſon, as before hath been ſhewed, and declared in his maſter's name, That the fame 
went to Elza : whither he heard that Amilius, things which had hindered him from obtaining 
the Roman admiral, was come to bring ſuccour peace of the Romans heretofore, did now per- 
to Eumenes. . There he made an overture of peace: ſwade him, that he ſhould eafffg come ta gogd . 
about which to conſult, Eumenes was ſent for by greement with them. For in all difputations 
Emilius, and came from Pergamus. But when it heretofore, Smyrna, Lampſacus, and Ly/imachin, 
was conſidered, that no concluſion could be made had been the places about Which they varied. 
without the conſul ; this treaty brake off. Then Seeing therefore the king had how already given 
followed the overthrow newly mentioned; which over Ly/imachia ; and was further purpoſed, Not 


cauſed Seleucus to give over the ſiege of Pergamus. to ſtrive with the Romans about Lampſatus and 


or note, were taken by the king: and the Syrian need to trouble, him with war ? If it was their de- 
licet, being of ſeven and thirty fail, was beaten by fire, that any other towns upon the coaft dt Aa, 
the Rhodian, which was of like number. But of not mentioned by them in atty © former treaties, 


Afterwards, four or five towns, of ſcarce any worth Smyrna: what reaſon was there, why they ſhould 


this victory the Rhodian had no great cauſe to re- * ſhould be allo. ſet at liberty, *or. otherwiſe delivered 


together with Apollonius à courtier of Antiochus, -gratify them therein, Brie 


po 


E 
2 
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joice z for that Hannibal the Carthaginian, Who, into their hands; the King would” not retire to 
wich en ene cen take fore 

was admiral of the Syrians, did them in a manner part of Alia fois the bounds, "dividing; them ftom 
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as great hurt as they could do to Apollonius; and the King, might hot be uncertain; and it ſfiould 


having thevictory taken dut of his hand by Apo- be quietly put inte their Hands. If all his 5 
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the charges, whereat they had been in this war. 
So praying the Romans to hold themſelves content 
with theſe good offers, and not to be too inſo- 
lent upon confidence of their fortune; he expect- 
ed their anſwer 5 Theſe offers, which to the am- 
paſſador ſeemed ſo great, were judged by the Ro- 
' mans to be very little, For they thought it reaſon- 


able, that the king ſhould bear all the charges of 


the war, ſince it began through his only fault: and 
that he ſhould not only depart out of thoſe few 
towns which he held in Æolis and Jonia 3 but quite 
out of Aſia the leſs, and keep himſelf on the other 
fide of mount Taurus. When the ambaſſador there- 
fore ſaw, that no better bargain could be made, 
he dealt with P. Scipio in private: and to him he 
pro miſed a great quantity of gold, together with 
the free reſtitution of his ſon; who (it is uncertain 
by what miſchance) was taken priſoner, and moſt 
honourably entertained by the king. Scipio would 
not hearken to the offer of gold: nor otherwiſe 
to the reſtitution of his ſon, than upon condition, 
that it might be with making ſuch amends for the 
beneſit, as became a private man. As for the pub- 
lick buſineſs: he only ſaid thus much, that ſince 
Antiochus had already forſaken Lyſimachia, and 
ſuffered the war to take hold on his own kingdom: 
there was now none other way for him, than ei- 
ther to fight, or yield to that which was required 
at his hands. Wherefore, ſaid he, tell your king 
in my name, that I would adviſe him to refuſe no 
condition whereby he may have peace. 
The king was not any whit moved with this 
advice. For, ſeeing that the conſul demanded of 
him no leſs, than if he had been already ſubdued: 
Hittle reaſon there was, that he ſhould fear to come 
to battel; wherein he could loſe, as he thought, 
no more, than by ſeeking to avoid it he muſt give 
away. He had with him threeſcore and ten thou- 
ſand foot, and twelve thouſand horſe; beſides two 
and fifty Indian elephants, and many chariots ar- 
med with hooks or ſcythes, according to the man- 
ner of the eaſtern countries. Yet was he nothing 
pleaſed, to hear that the conſul drew near him a- 
pace, as one haſtning to fight. But howſoever he 
was affected; he made ſo little ſnew of fear, that 
hearing P. Scipio to lie ſick at Elæa, he ſent thi - 
ther unto him his ſon without ranſom: as one both 
deſirous to comfort this noble warriour inchis ſick- 
neſs, and withal not deſirous to retain the young 
gentleman for a pledge of his own ſafety. Thus 
ought his bounty to be conſtant. Otherwiſe it 
might be ſuſpected, that herein he dealt craftily. 
For ſince he could have none other ranſom of Sci- 
pio, than ſuch as an honourable man, that had no 
great ſtore of wealth, might pay: better it was 
to do ſuch a courteſie before the battel, as would 
aiterwards have been little worth; than to ſtay un- 
til the Romans, perhaps victorious, ſhould exact 
it at his hands. H. Scipio was greatly comforted 
with the recovery of his ſon: ſo as the joy thereof 
was thought to have been much available unto 
his health. In recompence of the king's humanity, 
he faid only thus much unto; thoſe that brought 
him this acceptable preſent, I am nom abie to mate 
Jour king none other amends, than by adviſing him 
not to fight, until he ſhall bear that Bam in ibe 
canp. What he meant by this, it is hard to con- 
jecture. AHntiochus reſolved to follow his counſel: 
and therefore withdrew ) himſelf from About Thya- 
tira, beyond the river of Phrypius ori Hyllus, unto 
Magneſia by :Sipylus : here encamping, he forti- 
fied himſelf as ſtrongly as he could. Thither fol- 
Jowed him L. Saipios the conſul; and dat down 
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within four. miles of him. About a thouſand of 


the king's horſe, moſt of them Gallo-Greets, came 
to bid the Romans welcome: of whom at. firſt 
they flew. ſome; and were anon, with ſome loſs 
driven back over the river. Two days were qui- 
etly ſpent, whilſt. neither the king nor the "Re. 
mans would pals: the water. The third day the 
Romans made the adventure: herein they found 
no diſturbance; nor were at all oppoſed, until they 
came within two miles and a half of Antiochuss 
camp. There, as they were taking up their lodg- 
ing, they were charged by three thouſand horſe and 
foot; whom the ordinary corps du guard repelled. 
Four days together after this, each of them brought 
forth their armies, and ſet them in order before the 
trenches, without advancing any farther. The fifth 
day, the Romans came halt way forward, and pre- 
ſented battel; which the king would not accept. 
Thereupon the conſul took advice, what was to be 
done : For either they muſt fight upon whatſoever 
diſadvantage, or elſe reſolve to. abide by it all win- 
ter, far from any country of their friends, and 
therefore ſubje&t unto many difficulties ; unleſs they 
would ſtain their honour: by returning far back, to 
winter in a more convenient place; and ſo defer 
the war until the next ſpring. The Roman ſol- 
dier was throughly perſuaded of that enemy's baſe 
temper : Wherefore it was the general cry, that this 
great army ſhould be aſſailed, even in the camp 
where it lay; as if rather there were ſo many beaſts 
to be ſlaughtered, than men to be fought with. 
Let a day or two paſſed, in diſcovering the fortifi- 
cations of Antiochus, and the ſafeſt way to ſet upon 
him. All this while P. Scipio came not. Where- 
tare the king, being very loth to diſnearten his men, 
by ſeeeming to ſtand in fear of his enemy, reſolved 
to put the matter to trial. So, when the Romans took 
the field again, and ordered their battels; he alſo 
id the like, and advanced ſo far, that they might 
underſtand his meaning to fight. 
Ihe Reman army conſiſted of four legions, two 
Roman and two Latin; in each of which were five 
uſually, were in the points; the Nomans in the 
main battel : All of them, in their wonted form, 
were divided into maniples. The Hafluti had the 
leading 3 aſter them followed the Principes, at ſuch 
diſtance as was uſual; and laſt of all the Triariz. 
Now, beſides theſe, there were about thrœe thouſand 
auxiliaries; partly Acheans, and partly ſuch as be- 
longed to Eumenes; which were placed in an equal 
front beyond the Latins in tlie right wing! Ut- 
molt of all (ſave ſome five hundred Cretaus, and 
ot; the Tra/lians were almoſt three thouſand horſe;) 
of; which, -Eamenes had brought thither eight hun- 
dred, the reſt;being Raman. The left wing was 
fenced by the bank of the river ; yet four troops of 
horſe were placed: there, tho ſuch help ſeemed in 
a manner needleſs. TWO thouſand voluntaries, 
Macedoniaus und I hraciant, were left to guard the 
camp. The conſul had withchim ſixteen Hfrican 
Elephants, which he | beſtowed in his rear; foraſ- 
much as had they come to fight with thoſe: of Antio- 
chus, they only would have ſerved to diſcourage his 
men, as being ſure to be beaten; the Indian being 
ſar the greater, and more couragious beaſts {'where- 
of Antiochus had likewiſe much advantage in 
number. o t Ded ain ae 
Phe king's army being compounded of nat 
nations, diverſly. appointed, ahd not a scene 
to one manner of fight, was! ordered according to 
- the ſeveral kinds, in ſuch wiſegas each might be ef 
-moſt uſe. The main I his: foot conſiſted 
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midſt, and divided into ten battallions; every one 


having two and thirty in file, and fifty in front. 
Between every - battalion were two elephants, 
goodly beaſts, and ſuch as being adorned with 


frontals, high creſts," towers on their backs; 
and beſides him chat governed the elephant, four 
men in every tower, made a gallant and terrible 
ſhew. On the right hand of theſe were fifteen 
hundred horſe of the Gal/lo-Greeks : then, three 
thouſand barb'd/ horſe; and a regiment of al- 
moſt a thouſand horſe called the Agema, that were 
all Medians, the choice of the country, and accom- 
panied'by ſome others. - All which troops of horſe 
divided in their ſeveral kinds, do ſeem to have fol- 
lowed one another in depth, rather than to have 
been ſtretched out in front. Adjoyning to theſe 


were ſixteen elephants together in one flock. A lit- 


further to the right hand, was the king's own reg- 
ment: called the Argyraſpides or filver-ſbields,. by 
a name borrowed from their furniture; but nothing 
like ſo valiant as thoſe of the fame name, that had 
ſerved under. great Mlexander : then twelve hundred 
archers on horſeback, thres thouſand light- armed 
foot, two thouſand and five hundred archers of 
Myſia; with four thouſand ſlingers and archers of 
the Cyrtteam, and Elymeans. On the left hand of 
the Phalangiers, were placed the like numbers of 
Gallo-Greeks and barb'd horſe : as alſo two thouſand 
horſe. that were ſent to Ariarathes, with two thou- 
ſand. and ſeven. hundred of divers nations, and a 


' regiment of a thouſand horſe more hghtly armed, 


that were called the ting troop, being Syrians, 
Phrygians, and Lydians. . In front of all theſe 
horſe were the chariots armed with hooks or ſcythes, 
and the Dromedaries, whereon fat Arabians with 
long rapiers, that would ſerve to-reach from thoſe 
high camels. Beyond theſe were, as in the right 
wing, a rabble of many nations, Carians, Cilici- 
ans, Pamphbylians, Piſidians, Cyrteans, Elyme- 
ans, and many others, having alſo with them ſix- 
teen elephants. Antiochus himſelf commanded in 
the right wing; Seleucus in the left; and three of 
his principal captains. commanded over the Pha. 
lingers. | 

The fixſt onſet was given by the Dromedaries, 
and armed chariots. of which the one, being like 
to terrifie the horſe 3 the other, to break the ſqua- 
drons of the foot; Eumenes with a few light-armed 
Cretans, archers, darters, and lingers, eaſily made 
fruſtrate the danger threatened by them beth. For 
with ſhoutings, and noiſes, and ſome wounds, 
were driven out of the field ; and running back 
upon their own men, did the fame harm which 
they had intended to the enemies. Wherefore the 
Roman horſe following this advantage, charged 
upon the left wing: where they found no reſiſtance 
ſome being out of order; others being without 
courage. It is ſnameful to rehearſe, and ſo ſtrange, 
that it may hardly ſeem credible: that the Phalangiers, 
with ſuch variety of auxiliaries, made little or no 
reſiſtance 3 but all of them fled, in a manner as 


foon as they were charged. Only the king, Antio- 
chus himfelf, being in the left wing of his own bat- 
tel: and ſeeing the Latin, that ſtood oppoſite un- 


to hin weakly flanked with horſe; gave upon 
them couragiouſly, and forced them te retire. But 
M. Amilius, that had the guard of the Roman 


camp, iſſued forth with all his power to help his 
fellows: and, what by perſwaſion, what by threats, 
made them renew the fight. Succour alſo came 
from the right wing, where the Romans were al- 
Heady victorious: whereof, when Antiochus diſco- 
vered the approach; he not only turned his horſe 
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about, but zan away upon the ſpur; without farther 


tarriance. The camp was defended a little while - 
and with no great valour; though by a great mul. 
titude that were fled into it. Aatibobus is ſaid to 
have loſt in this battel fifty thoufand foot, and four 
thouſand horſe ; beſides thoſe that were taken. Of 
the Romans, there were not ſlain above three hun. 
dred foot, and four and twenty horfe: of Eu. 
ness followers five and twenty, == | 
Antiochus fled into Sardes, and from thence to 
Apamea, the fame night, hearing that Seleucus was 
gone thither before. He Jeft the cuſtody of Sar- 
des, and the caſtle there, to one whom he thought 
faithful. But the townſmen and foldiers were {6 
diſmayed with the greatneſs of the overthrow: ; that 
one man's faith was worth nothing. All the towns 
in thoſe parts, without expecting ſummons, yielded 
up themſelves by ambaſſadors: whom they ſent to 
the Romans, whilſt they were on the way. Nez. 
ther were there many days ſpent, ere Antiochust 
ambaſlador was in the camp: having none other er- 
rand, than to know What it would pleaſe the Ro- 
mans to impoſe upon the king his maſter. P. Sei- 
pio was now come to his brother; who obtained 
leave to make the anfwer, becauſe tt ſhould be 
gentle. Fhey required no more than they had late- 
ly done: which was, that he ſhould quite abandon 
his dominions on this ſide of Taurus. For their 
charges in that war, they required fifteen thouſand 
talents: five hundred in hand ; two thouſand and 
five hundred, when the ſenate and people of Rome 
ſhould have confirmed the peace; and the other 
twelve thouſand, in twelve years next enſuing by 
even portions, Likewiſe they demanded tour hun- 
dred talents for Eumenes; and fome ſtore of corn, 


that was due to him upon a reckoning, Now be- 


fides twenty hoſtages which they required, very ear- 
neſt they were to have Hannibal the Carthaginian, 
and Thoas the Etolian, with ſome others, who had 
ſtirred up the king to this war, delivered into their 
hands. But any wiſe man might ſo eaſily have per- 
ceived, that it would be their purpoſe to make this 
one of their principal demands ; as no great art 
was needful to beguile their malice, The king's 
ambaſſador had full commiſſion, to refuſe nothing 
that ſhould: be enjoyned. Wherefore there was no 
more to do, than to fend immediately to Rome for 
the ratification of the peace. 

There were new confuls choſen. in the mean 
while at Rome, M. Fulvius, and Cn. Manlius Yol- 


ſo. The Etolians deſired peace, but could not 
obtain it; becauſe they would accept neither of the 
two conditions before propounded. So it was de- 


creed, that one of the conſuls ſhould make war up- 
on the Etolians, the other upon Antiochus in Aſia. 
Now though ſhortly there came news, that Antio- 
chus was already vanquiſhed in battel, and had ſub- 
mitted himſelf unto all that: could be required at 
his hands: yet ſince the ſtate of Aſia was not like 
to be ſo throughly ſettled by one victory, but that 
many things might fall our worthy of the Romans 
care; Cn. Manlius, to whom Aſia fell by lot, had 
not his province changed. WEE) 

Soon after this came the ambaſſadors of king 
Antiochus ta Rome, accompanied with Rhodzans 
and ſome others; yea, by king Eumenes in perſon ; 
whoſe preſence added a goodly luſtre. to the buſi- 
neſs in hand, Concerning the peace to be made 


with king Autiachus, there was no diſputation ;; it 


was generally approved. All the trouble was, about 


the diſtribution of the purchaſe. King Eumenes 
. reckoned , up his own deſerts; and comparing 


himſelf with .. Mafani/a, hoped that the Romans 


would be more bountiful 'to him than they had 
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to the Numidian; ſince they had found 
bim a king indeed, whereas Maſaniſſa was only 


o 


h in title; and ſince both he and his father had al- 
_ bud their friends, even in the very worſt of the 
Roman fortune. Let was there much ado to make 
him tell. what he would have: he- ſtill referring 


himſelf to their courteſie; and they deſiring him 


to ſpeak plain. At length he craved that they 


d beſtow upon him, as much of the country 
by pe taken 1 * Antiochus, as they had no 
purpoſe to keep in their own hands. Neither 
thought he it needful, that they ſhould trouble 
themlelves with the care of giving liberty to ma- 
ny of the Greek towns, that were on Aſia ſide. 
For ſince the moſt of thoſe towns had been parta- 
kers with the king in his war, it was no reaſon 
that they ſhould be gainers by his overthrow. The 
Rhodiass did not like of this. They deſired the 
ſenate to be truly patrons of the Grecian liberty; 
and to call to mind, that no ſmall part of Greece 
itſelf had been ſubject unto Philip, and ſerved him 
in his war: which was not alledged againſt him 
as a cauſe why they ſhould not be made free, after 
that Philip was overcome. But the main point 
whereon they inſiſted; was this; That the victory 
of the Romans againft king Antiochus was ſo great, 
as eaſily might ſatisfy. the deſires of all their friends. 
The ſenate was glad to hear of this, and very 
bountifully gave-away ſo. much, that every one 
had cauſe to be well pleaſed. © 

Such end had the war againſt king Antiochus - 
after which, L. Cornelius Scipio, returning home, 
had granted unto him the honour of a triumph; 
the pomp whereof exceeded in riches, not only 
that of Titus Quintius Flaminius, but of any ten 
that Rome had beheld until that day. Now foraſ- 
much as the ſurname of The African had been gi- 
ven unto P. Scipio, it was thought convenient by 
ſome, to reward L. Scipio with the title of The 
Aſiatic: which the fortune of his victory had no 
leſs deſerved ; though the virtue requiſite to the 
purchaſe thereof, was no way correſpondent.” 
. . 
The Etolians aud the Gallo-Greeks, vanquiſhed by 
the Roman conſuls; Fulvius and Manlius. Man- 
lius hardly obtains a triumph being charged (a- 
mong other objections) with — 2 have 
paſſed the bounds appointed as fatal to the Romans 
by Sibyl. Of SibyPs prophecies; ' the books of 
Hermes; and that inſcription, Simoni Deo San- 
cto. The ingratitude of Rome to the two Sci- 


pics. Of the beginning of faction among the Ro- 
man nobility, | 


Acc. Fulvius and Cn. Manlius had the fame 
J charge divided between them, which L. Cor- 
nelius Scipio, now ſtiled Afiaticus, had lately under- 
gone, It was found more than one man's work, to 
look at once to Greece and Aſia. And for this rea- 
lon was it apparent, that L. Scipio had granted ſo 
long a truce to the Etolians. But ſince, in this 
long interim of truce, that haughty little nation 
nad not ſought to humble it ſelf to the Roman 
Majeſty, it was now to be brought unto more low- 
ly terms than any other of the Greeks. The beſt 
was, that ſo great a ſtorm fell not unexpected up- 
on the Etolians. They had foreſeen the danger, 
when their ambaſſadors were utterly denied peace 
at Rome and they had provided the laſt remedy ; 
which was, to entreat the Rhodians and Atheni- 
ans to become interceſfors for them. Neither were 


they fo dejected, with any terrible apprehenſions, 


that they could not well deviſe, upon helping them- 
. helping them 
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ſelves, even by re-purchaſe of countries loſt, where 
they. ſpied advantage. £4 DIR 
Poor king Aminander lived in exile among 
them, whilſt Philip of Macedon kept, for him, poſ- 
ſeſſion of his lands and caſtles. But the At ha- 
manians (beſides that many of them bore a natu- 
ral affection to their own prince) having been long 
accuſtomed to ſerve a mountain lord, that con- 
verſed with them after an homely manner ; could 
not endure the proud and inſolent manner of 
command, uſed by the captains of Philip's garri- 
ſons. They ſent therefore ſome few of them to 
their king, and offered their ſervice towards his 
reſtitution. At the firſt there. were only four of 
them; neither grew they, at length, to more than 
two and fifty, which undertook the work, Yet 
aſſurance, that all the reſt would follow, made A. 


minander willing to try his fortune. He was at the 


borders with a thouſand Erolians, upon the da 
appointed: at which time his two and fifty adven- 
turers, having divided themſelves into four parts, 
occupied, by the ready aſſiſtance of the multi- 
tude, four the chief towns in the country, to his 
uſe. The fame of this good ſucceſs at firſt; with 
divers letters running from place to place, whereby 
men were exhorted to do their beſt in helping forward 
the action: made the lieutenants of Philip unable 
to think upon reſiſtance. One of them held the 
town of Theium a few days, giving thereby ſome 
leiſure unto. his king to provide for the reſcue: 
But when he had done his beſt, he was forced 
thence 3 and could only tell Philip, whom he met 
on the way, that all was loſt. Philip had brought 
from home ſix thouſand men, of whom, when the 
greater part could not hold out, in ſuch a running 
march, he Jeft all; ſave two thouſand behind him, 
and ſo came to Athenæum, a little Athamanian. 
caſtle that ſtill was his, as being on the frontier of 
Macedon. Thence he ſent Zeno, who had kept 
Theium awhile, to take a place lying over Argi- 
thea, that was chief of the country. Zeno did as 
he was appointed: yet neither he, nor the king, 
had the boldneſs to deſcend upon A-githea © for 
that they might perceive the Athamanians, all a- 
long the hill ſides. ready to come down upon them, 
when they ſhould be buſy. Wherefore nothing” 
was thought more honourable than a ſafe retreat = 
eſpecially when Aminander came in ſight with his 
thouſand Zzolians. . The Macedonians were called 
back from-wards Argithea, and preſently withdrawn 
by their king towards his own borders. But they 
were not ſuffered to depart in quiet, at their plea- 
ſure. The Atbamanians and Etolians way-layed 
them, and purſued them fo clofely, that their re- 
treat was in a manner of a plain flight, with great 
loſs of men and arms; few of thoſe eſcaping that 
were left behind, as to make a countenance of 
holding ſomewhat in the country, until Philip's 
Fear, od pot es oi LEY 

The Etoliant, having, found the buſineſs of A. 
thamania fo eaſy, made an attempt in their own be- 
half, upon the Amphilochians and Aperantians. 
Theſe had belonged unto their nation, and were 
lately taken by Philip ; from whom they diligently 
revolted, and became Etolian again. The Dolo- 
pians lay next; that had been ever belonging to 
tbe Macedonian, and ſo did ſtill purpoſe to con- 
tinue. Theſe took arms at firſt: but ſoon laid 
them away; ſeeing their neighbours ready to fight 
with them in the £7olian quarrel, and ſeeing their 
own, king ſo haftily gone, as if he meant not to 
rem.” Wt, 6 51); 
Of theſe victories the joy was the lefs ; for that 
NEWS. 7 of Antiochus s laſt overthrow, and 
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of M. Tuluius the new conſul's haſtning with an 
army into Greece. Aminander ſent his excuſes to 
Rome, praying the ſenate,” not zo take it in de- 
ſpight, that he had recovered his own from Phi- 
lip, with ſuch help as he could get. Neither ſeems 
it that the Romans were much offended to hear of 


Philip's loſſes : for of this fault they neither were 


ſharp correctors, nor earneſt reprovers. Fulvius 
went in hand with the buſineſs about which he 
came, and lay'd ſiege to Ambracia, a goodly city, 
that had been the chief ſeat of Pyrrbus's king- 
dom. With this he began; for that it was of too 
great importance to be abandoned by the Etoli- 
ans : yet could not by them be relieved, unleſs 


they would adventure to fight upon equal ground. 


To help the Ambraciens, it was not in the Etoli- 
ans power : for they were at the ſame time vexed 
by the Iihyrians at fea, and ready to be driven from 
their new conqueſt, by Perſeus the ſon of Philip, 
who invaded the countries of the Amphilochians and 
Dolopians. They were unable to deal with ſo ma- 
ny at once; and therefore as earneſtly ſought peace 
with the Romans, as they ſtoutly made head againſt 
the reſt, In the mean while, the Athenian and 
Rhodian ambaſſadors came ; who beſought the con- 
ſul to grant them peace. It helped well that Am- 
bracia made ſtrong reſiſtance, and would not be 
terrified by any violence of the aſſailants, or dan- 
ger that might ſeem to threaten, The conſul had 
no deſire to ſpend half his time about one city, 
and fo be driven to leave unto his ſucceſſor the 
honour of finiſhing the war, Wherefore he glad- 
ly hearkened unto the Ezolians, and bade them 
ſeek peace with faithful intent, without thinking it 
over-dear, at a reaſonable price ; conſidering with 
how great a part of his kingdom their friend An- 
tiochus had made the ſame purchaſe, He alſo gave 
leave to Aminander, offering his ſervice as a me- 
diator, to put himſelf into Ambracia, and try what 
good his perſwaſions might do with the citizens. 
So, after many demands and excuſes, the conclu- 
ſion was ſuch, as was grievous. to the weaker, but 
not unſufferable. The ſame ambaſſadors of the 
Athenians and Rhodians accompanied thoſe of the 
Etolians to Rome, for procuring the confirmation 
of peace. Their eloquence and credit was the more 
needful in this interceſſion ; for that Philip had 
made very grievous complaint about the loſs of 
thoſe countries, which they had lately taken from 
him. Hereof.the ſenate could not but take no- 
tice ; though it hindered not the peace, which 
thoſe good mediators of Rhodes and Athens did 
earneſbly ſollicite. The Etolians were bound to 
uphold the majeſty of the people of Rome, and 
to obſerve divers articles, which made them leſs 
tree, and more obnoxious to the Romans, than any 
people of Greece ; they having been the firſt that 
called theſe their maſters into the country. The 
iſle of Cephalenia was taken from them by the Ro- 
mais who kept it for themſelves (as not long ſince 


they had gotten Zacynibus from the Acheans, by 


ſtiffly preſſing their own right) that ſo they might 
have poſſeſſion along the coaſt of Greece, whilſt 
they ſeemed to forbear the country. But concern- 
ing thoſe places, whereto Philip, or others, might 
lay claim, there was ſet down an order ſo per- 
plexed, as would neceſſarily require to have the 
Romans judges of the controverſies, when the 
ſhould arife. And hereof good uſe will be ſhortly 
made; when want of employment elſewhere ſhall 
cauſe a more lordly inquiſition to be held, upon 
the affairs of Macedon and Greece. 18 
Cn. Maalius, the other conſul, had at the fame 
time war in Ala, with the Galle-Greeks and o- 


Bock V. 


chers. His army was the ſame that had followed 


L. Scipio; of whoſe victory his acts were the 


conſummation. He viſited thoſe countries on the 
hither ſide of Taurus, that had ſcarce heard of the 
Romans; to whom they were abandoned by Ar- 


tiochus. Among theſe were fome petty lords, or 


tyrants, ſome free cities, and ſome that were toge- 


ther at wars, without regard of the great alteration 
happened in Afa. From every ot theſe he got 
ſomewhat ;. and by their quaftels found occaſion 
to viſit thoſe provinces; into which he ſhould elſe 


have wanted an errand. He was even loaden with 
booty, when, having fetch'd a compaſs about 
Afia, he came at length upon the Ga/lo-Greeks. 
Theſe had long domineered over the country: 
though of late times it was rather the fame and 
terrour of their forepaſſed acts, than any preſent 
virtue of theirs, which held them ap in feputa- 
tion. Of the Romans they had lately ſuch trial, 
when they ſerved under king Autiochus, as made 
them to acknowledge themſel ves far the worſe men. 
Wherefore they thought it no ſmall part of their 
ſafety, that they dwelt upon the river Halys, in an 
inland country, where thoſe enemies were not very 
like to ſearch them out. But when ſuch hopes failed; 
and when ſome princes of their own nation, that 
had been friends of Eumenes, exhorted the reſt to 
yield: then was no counſel thought ſo good, as to 
forſake their houſes and country, and, with all that 
they could carry or drive, to betake themſelves un- 
to the high mountains of Olympus and Margana. 
Theſe mountains were excetding hard of aſcent, 
though none ſhould undertake the cuſtody. Be- 
ing therefore well manned and victualled for a 
long time; as alſo the natural ſtrength bei 

help'd, by ſuch fortification as promifed grea 

aſſurance z it was thought, that the conſul would 
either forbear the attempt of forcing them, or eaſi- 
ly be repelled ; and that finally, when he had 
ſtay'd there a while, winter, and miuch want, 


ſhould force him to diſlodge. Yer all this availed 


not, For whereas the Gailo-Grezks had been care- 
leſs of furniſhing themſelves with caſting wea- 
pons, as if the ſtones would have ſerved well e- 
nough for that purpoſe : the Romans, who came far 
otherwiſe appointed, found greater advantage in 
the difference of arms, than impediment in diſad- 
vantage of ground. Archers and lingers did ea- 
ſily prevail againſt caſters of ſtones ; eſpecially be- 
ing ſuch as were theſe Gallo- Greets, neither exer- 
ciſed in that manner of fight, nor having prepa- 
red their ſtones before-hand, but catching up what 
lay next, the too great, and the too little, oftner 
than thoſe of a fit ſize. Finally, the Barbarians, 
wanting defenſive arms, could not hold out a- 


gainſt the arrows and weapons of the Roman light 


armature : but were driven from a piece of ground, 
which they had undertaken to make good, up into 
their camp on the top of the mountain; and be- 
ing forced out of their camp, had no other Way 
lefr, than to caſt themſelves headlong down the 
ſteep rocks. Few of their men eſcaped alive: all 
their wives, Children, and goods, became a prey 
unto the Romans. In the very like manner, were 
the reſt of that nation overcome ' ſoon after, at the 
other mountain; only more of therm ſaved them- 
ſelves by flight, as having fairer way at their 
backs. n | 
Theſe wars being ended: Fulvius and Maniius 
were appointed, by the ſenate, each of them to 
retain as proconſul his province for andther year 
Fulvius, in his ſecond year, did little or nothing: 
Manlius gave peace to thoſe hot he had, van: 
quiſhed, as likewife do A47iafarbes the. , 
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. them all what profit he could; and 
laid upon them ſuch conditions as he thought ex- 


int. He alſo did finiſh the league of peace 


dit Antiochias ; whereto he ſwore, and received 
_ E 80 by ambaſſadors, whom he ſent for 
chat purpoſe, Finally, having ſet in order the 
matters of Aja, he took his way towards the Hel- 
leſpont; loaden with ſpoil, as carrying with him 
(beſides other treaſures) all that the Gallo-Greeks 

in ſo man) 
— 24 ay round about them. Neither 
did this army of Manlius return home rich in mo- 
ney alone, or cattel, or things of needful uſe, 


s extorted from the wealthy 


ich the Roman ſoldiers had been wont to take 
—_— only good purchaſe ; but furniſhed with 
ſumptuous houſhold-ſtuff, and ſlaves of price, ex- 
cellent cooks and muſicians for banquets; and „in 
a word, with the ſeeds of that luxury, which fi- 
nally over- grew and choaked the Roman virtue. 

The country of Thrace lay between Helleſpont 
and the kingdom of Macedon, which way Manli- 
us was to take his journey homeward. L. Scipio 
had found no impediment among the Thracians 
2 either for that he paſſed through them, without 
any ſuch booty as might provoke them; or per- 
haps rather, becauſe Philip of Macedon had taken 
order, that the Barbarians ſhould not ftir. But 
when Manlius came along with an huge train of 
baggage, the Thracians could not ſo well contain 
themſelves. Neither was it thought, that Philip 


took it otherwiſe than very pleaſantly, to have 


this Roman army robbed, and well beaten on the 
way. He had cauſe to be angry ; ſeeing how lit- 
tle himſelf was regarded, and what great rewards 
were given to Enmenes. For he underſtood, and 
afterwards gave the Romans to underſtand, that 
Eumenes could not have abiden in his owh king- 
dom, if the people of Rome had not made war 
in 4fa whereas contrariwiſe, Autiochus had of- 
fered unto himſelf three thouſand talents, and fif- 
ty ſhips of war, to take part with him and the 
Etolians ; promiſing moreover to reftore unto 
him all the Greek cities, that had been taken 
from him by the Romans. Such being the diffe- 
rence between him and Eumenes, when the war 
began: he thought it no even dealing of the Ro- 
mans, after their victory, to give away not only 
the half of Ha, but Cherſonsſus and Lyſimachia 
in Europe, to Eumenes ; whereas upon himfelf they 
beſtowed not any one town, It agreed not in- 
deed with his nobility, to go to Nome and beg 
provinces in the ſenate, as Eumenes and the Rho- 
dians had lately done. He had entertained lo- 
vingly the two Scipio's, whom he thought the moſt 
honourable men in Rome; and was grown into 
near acquaintance with Publius, holding corre- 
ſpondence with him by letters, whereby he made 


himſelf acquainted with the wars in Spaij and 


Afric. This perhaps he deemed ſufficient, to 
breed in the Romans a due reſpect of him. But 
Eumenes took 2 ſurer way. For the Scipfo's had 
not the diſpoſing of that which they won from 
Antiochus; as neither indeed had Manlius, nor the 
ten delegates aſſiſting him; but the ſenate of 
Rome, by which thoſe delegates were choſen, and 
inſtructed how to proceed. When Philip there- 
fore ſaw theſe upſtart kings of Pergamus, whom 
he accounted as baſe companions, advanced ſo 
highly, and made greater than himſelf; yea him- 
&lt unregarded, contemned, and expoſed to ma- 
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ny Wröongs: then found he great cauſe to wiſh; 
that he had not ſo haſtily declared himſelf againſt 
Antiochus, or rather that he had joined with An- 
tiochus and the Etulians, by whom he might have 
been freed from his inſolent maſters. But what 
great argument of ſuch diſcontentedneſs the AMfa- 
cedonian had, we ſhall very ſhortly be urged to 
diſcourſe more at large. At the preſent it was 


believed, that the Thracians were by him ſet on, 


to aſſail the Romans paſſing through their country. 
They knew all advantages : and they fell unex- 
pected upon the carriages, that were beſtowed 
in the midſt of the army; whereof part had al- 
ready paſſed a dangerous wood, through which the 
baggage followed; part was not yet ſo far ad- 
vanced. There was enough to get, and enough to 
leave. behind ; though both the getting, and the 
ſaving, did coſt many lives, as well of the Barba- 
rians as of the Romans. They fought until it grew 
night; and then the Thracians withdrew themſelves; 
not without as much of the booty, as was to their 
full content. And ef ſach trouble there was more, 
though leſs dangerous, before the army could get 
out of Thrace into Macedon. Through the king- 
dom they had a fair march into Epirus; and ſo 
to Apollonia, which was their handle of Greece. 

To Manlius, and to Fulvius, when each of 
them returned to the city, was granted the honour 
of triumph. Yet not without contradiction, eſpe- 
cially to Manlius ; whom ſome of the ten delegates 
appointed to aſſiſt him, did very bitterly tax, as an 
unworthy commander. Touching the reſt of their 
accuſation ; it ſufficeth, that he made good anſwer, 
and was approved by the chief of the fenate. One 
clauſe 1s worthy of more particular conſideration, 
Reprehending his defire to have hindered the peace 
with Antiochus; they faid, > That with much ado he 
was kept from leatting his army over Taurus, and 
adventuring upon ihe calamity threatened by Sibyl's 
verſes, unto thoſe that ſhould paſs the fatal bounds. 
What calamity or overthrow this was, wherewith 
SibyPs prophecy threatned the Roman captain or 
army, that ſhould paſs over Taurus, I do not con- 
ceive. Pompey was the firſt that marched with an 
army beyond thoſe limits: though the victories of 
Lucullus had opened unto him the way, and had 
before-hand won, in a fort, the countries on the 
other fide of the mount; which Lucullus gave to 
one of Antiochus's race, though Pompey occupied 
them for the Romans. But we find not, that ei- 
ther Lucullus or Pompey ſuffered any loſs, in pre- 
ſuming to neglect the bounds appointed by Sil. 
Indeed the accompliſhment of this prophecy, fell 
out near about one time, with the reſtitution of 
Ptolemy king of Egypt; that was forbidden unto 
the Romans by the ſame Siby/. It may therefore 
ſeem to have had reference unto the ſame things 
that were denounced, as like to happen unto the 
reduction of the Exyptian king, Whether the ora- 
cles of Si, had in them any truth, and were not, 
as Tully noteth, ſotud at random in the large field of 
time, tliefe to take root, and get credit by event; 
I will not here diſpuiè But I hold this more pro- 
bable, than the reſtitution of P7olemy to His 
kingdom by Gabinius the Roman, ſhould have a- 
ny way betokened the coming of our Saviour: 
as ſome both ancient and modern Chriſtian wri- 
ters have been well pleaſed to interpret Siby in 
that Prophecy. Of the Sibylline predictions 1 have 
ſometimes thought reverendly : though not know- 
ing what they were (as I think "few then know) 


yet following the common belief and good autho- 
«Tull, de Divin. I. 4. 
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rity. But obſervation of the ſhameful: idolatry, 
that upon all occaſions was advanced in Rome by 
the books of Sibyl, had well prevailed upon my 
credulity, and made me ſuſpect, though not the 


— 


faith and pious meaning, yet the judgment of Eu- 


ſebius : when that learned and excellent work of 
maſter Caſauban upon the Aunals of cardinal Baro- 
nius : did altogether / free me from mine errour; 
making it apparent, That not only thoſe. prophe- 
cies of Sibyl, wherein Chriſt. ſo plainly was fore- 
ſhewed, but even the books of Hermes, which 
have borne ſuch reputation, were no better than 
counterfeited pieces, and at firſt entertained (who- 
ſoever deviſed them) by the undiſcreet-zeal of ſuch, 
as delighted in ſeeing the Chriſtian religion ſtrength- 
ned with foreign proofs. And in the ſame rank, 
I think, we ought to place that notable. hiſtory, 
reported by b Euſebius from no mean authors, of 
the honour which was done to Simon Magus in 
Rome; namely of an altar to him erected, with an 
inſcription Simoni Deo Sancto, that is, To Simon 
the holy God. For what can be more ſtrange, than 
that a thing ſo memorable, and ſo publick, ſhould 
have been quite omitted by Tacitus, by Suetonius, 
by Dion, and by all which wrote of thoſe times ? 
Philoſophers and poets would not have ſuffered 
the matter to eſcape in ſilence, had it been true; 
neither can it be thought that Seneca, who then 
lived and flouriſhed, would have abſtained from 
ſpeaking any word of an argument ſo famous. 
Wherefore I am perſwaded, that this inſcription, 
Simoni Deo Sanfto, was, by ſome bad Criticiſm, 
taken amiſs in place of Semoni Sango 3 a title four 
hundred years older than the time of Simon Ma- 
gus. For the goods of one Vitruvius a rebel, had 
many ages before been conſecrated Semoni Sango, 
that is, zo the ſpirit or demi-god Sangus, in whole 
chapel they were beſtowed. So as either by the ill 
ſhape of the old Roman letters, or by ſome ſpoil 
that time had wrought upon them ; it might eaſily 
come to paſs, that the words ſhould be miſs- read, 
Simoni Saufto, and that ſome Chriſtian who had 
heard of Simon Magus, but not of Sangus, there- 
upon ſhould frame the conjefture, which now 
paſſeth for a true hiſtory, Such conjectures, be- 
ing entertained without examination, find credit 
by tradition; whereby alſo, many times, their 
faſhion is amended, and made more hiſtorical, 
than was conceived by the author. But it cannot 
be ſafe, to let our faith (which ought to ſtand firm 
upon a ſure foundation) lean over-hardly on a well 
painted, yet rotten, poſt. | 
Now concerning the triumph of Cn. Manlius, 
it may be numbred among a few of the richeſt, 
which ever the city beheld. Out of that which 
he brought into the treaſury, was made the laſt 
ayment of thoſe monies, which the common- 
wealth had borrowed from private men, in the ſe- 
cond Punic war. So long was it, that. Rome had 
{till ſome feeling of Hannibal. which being paſt, 
there was remaining neither care, nor memory, of 
any danger. This triumph of Manlius was defer- 
red by him, even ſo long as he well could: for 
that he thought it not ſafe, to make his entrance 
into the city, until the heat of an inquiſition, then 
raging therein, ſhould be allayed. The two Sci- 
pio*s were called, one after another, into Judgment, 
by two tributes of the people; men only by this 
accuſation, known to poſterity. P. Scipio the A- 
frican, with whom they began, could not endure 
that ſuch unworthy men ſhould queſtion him, of 
purloiniag from the common treaſury, or of being 
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hired with bribes by Antiochus;t0 make an il bar. 
gain for his country. When therefore His day of 
anſwer came; he ap 7 


ppeared before the tribüne 
not humbly as one accuſed, but followed by gen 
train of his friends and clients, with | which. be 
paſſed through the midſt of the aſſembly, und of. 
fered himſelf to fpeak. Having audience, he told 
the people, That upon the ſame day of the year he 
had fought a great battel with Hannibal, and f. 
niſhed the Puxic war by a ſignal victory. In me. 
mory whereof, he thought it no fit ſeaſon to brab. 
ble at the law; bur intended to viſit the CAI 
and there give thanks to Jupiter and the reſt of 
the Gods, by whoſe grace, both on that day and 
at other times, he had well and happily diſ. 
charged the moſt weighty buſineſs of the common: 
wealth. And hereto he invited with him all the 
citizens: requeſting them, That if ever ſinte"tht ſe 
venteenth year of his life, until be now grew old, the 
honourable places by them conferred upon him, bad 
prevented the capacity of his age, and yet his deſerts 
had exceeded the greatneſs of thoſe honourable pla- 
ces; then would they pray, that the princes. and 
great ones of their city might ſtill be like to him, 
Theſe words were heard with great approbation; 
lo as all the people, even the officers of the court, 
followed Scipio; leaving the tribunes alone, with 
none about them, excepting their own ſlaves and a 
crier, by whom. ridiculouſly they cited him to 
judgment, until for very ſhame, as not knowin 

what elſe to do, they granted him, unrequeſted, a 
further day. After this, when the Aſßrican per- 
ceived that the tribunes would not let fall their ſuit, 
but enforce him to ſubmit himſelf to a diſgrace- 
ful trial, he willingly relinquiſhed the city, and his 
unthankful Romans, that could ſuffer him to un- 
dergo ſo much indignity. The reft of his time he 
ſpent at Liternum; quietly, with a few of his in- 
ward friends, and without any defire of ſeeing Rome 
again. How many years he lived, or whether he 
lived one whole year, in this voluntary baniſh- 
ment; it is uncertain. The report of his dying in 
the ſame year, with Hannibal and Philopemen, as 
alſo of his private behaviour at Liternum, render 
it probable, that he outlived the tribuneſhip of his 
accuſers; who meant to have drawn him back to 
his anſwer, it one of their colleagues (as one of 
them had power to hinder all the reſt from pro- 
ceeding) had not cauſed them to deſiſt. Howſoe- 
ver it was; the ſame tribunes went more ſharply 
to work with L. Scipio the Aſiatic. They pro- 
pounded a decree unto the people, touching mo- 
ney received of Antiochus, and not brought into 
the common treaſury; that the ſenate ſhould give 
charge unto one of the pretors, to inquire, and ju- 
dicially determine thereof. In . favour of this de- 
cree an oration was made by Cato, the ſuppoſed 
author of theſe contentions, and inſtigator of the 
tribunes. He was a man of great, but not per- 
fect, virtue: temperate, valiant, and of ſingular in- 
duſtry ; frugal alſo, both of the. publick, and of 
his own; ſo as in this kind he was even faulty: 
for though he would not be corrupted with bribes, 
yet was he unmerciful and unconſcionable, in ſeek- 
ing to encreaſe his own wealth, by ſuch means as 
the law did warrant. Ambition was his vice; 
which being poiſoned with envy, troubled both 
himſelf, and the whole city, whilſt he lived. His 
mean birth cauſed him to hate the nobility, eſpeci- 
ally thoſe that were in chief eſtimation. Neither 
did he ſpare to bite at ſuch as were of his own 
rank, men raiſed by deſert, if their advancement 
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were like to hinder his 3 Bit lately before this, when 
Glabrio, whoſe lieutenant he had been at Thermopyle, 
was his competitor for the cenſorſhip, and likely 


to carry it, he took an oath againſt him, which was firſt with Clubs and ſtones, afterwards with {words 


counted as no better than malicious perjury, That 
he had not brought into the common treaſury ſome 
veſſels of gold and filver, gotten in the camp of 
Antiochus, Now the hatred which he bore unto 
the Scipio's grew partly (beſides his general ſpight 
at the nobility) from his own firſt riſing, wherein 
he was countenanced by Fabius Maximus; who 
brooked not the African; partly from ſome check, 
that was given unto himſelf, in the African voyage 


by P. Scipio, whoſe treaſurer he then was. For 


when Cato did utter his diſlike of the conſul's bad 
huſbandry (judging magnificence to be. no better) 
in ſome peremptory manner, Scipio plainly told 
him, That he had no need of ſuch double diligence 
in his treaſurer. Wherefore, either not caring what 
lies he publiſh'd, or for want of judgment thinking 
unworthily of the virtue that was far above him, 
Cato filled Rome with untrue reports againſt his 
general, whoſe noble deeds confuted ſufficiently the 
author of fuch falſe tales. And thus began the ha- 


tred; which being not regarded, nor thought upon 


by the Scipio's, whilſt it was nouriſh'd by their ene- 
my, broke out upon advantage, eſpecially againſt 
L. Scipio, his brother being dead, or out of the 
way. A ſevere inquiry and judgment being ap- 
pointed of purpoſe againſt Scipio, matters were ſo 
carried, that he was ſoon condemn'd in a ſum of 
money, far exceeding his ability to pay. For non- 
payment, his body ſhould have been laid up in pri- 
ſon ; but from this rigour of the law he was freed 
by Tiberius Gracchus, the ſame tribune who had 
cauſed the ſuit againſt the African to be let fall. In 
his eſtate, which was confiſcated to the uſe of the 
city, when there neither appeared any ſigu of his 
having been beholden to Autiochus, nor was faund 
ſo much as what he had been condemned to pay 3 
then fell his accuſers, and all whoſe hands had bgen 
_ againſt him, into the indignation of the people. 
But for this was L. Scipio no whit the better. His 
kindred, friends, and clients made ſuch a collection 
for him, as would have ſet him in better eſtate 
than before, if he had accepted it. He took no 
more than ſuch of his own goods, as were of ne- 
ceſſary uſe, being redeemed for him by his neareſt 
friends. 3 0 0 
And thus began the civil war of the tongue, in 
the Roman pleadings; which had either not been, 
or not been much regardable, until now, ſince the 
Punic war. Security of. danger from abroad, and 
ſome want of ſufficient employment, were eſpecial 
helps to the kindling 5 this fire; which firſt 
caught hold upon that great worthy, to whoſe vir- 
tue Rome was indebted, for changing into ſo great 
ſecurity her extream danger. But theſe factious 
contentions did no long while contain themſelves 
within heat of words, and cunning practice: for 
when the art of leading the multitude, in ſuch 
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quarrelſome buſineſs; grew to perſection, they that 
ound themſelves over-match'd by their adverſaries 
at this kind of weapon, began to make oppoſition, 


and finally, proceeded from frays and murders in 
the ſtreets; unto battel in the open field. Cornelia, 
daughter of Scipio the African, a lady of rare vir- 
tue; that; in honour of her two ſons, was more 
commonly named Mofber of the Gracchi, ſaw thoſe 
her two ſons, whilft they were but young, ſlaugh- 
ter'd in Rome together, with ſome of their friends; 
by thoſe whom By oppoled; and their death not 
reyenged by order of law, but rather approved by 
the ſenate... At theſe times the ſenators began to 
take upon them authority, more than was to them 
belonging. They conferred upon the canſuls all 
the whole power of the city, under this form; Let 
the conſuls provide, that the commonweal. receive no 
detriment; By this decree of theirs, and by their 
proclaiming any citizen enemy 10 the ſtate, they 
thought to have won a great advantage over the 
multitude. But after the death of C. Gracchus; and 
of Saturninus, 2 popular man, whom, by ſuch au- 
thority, they did put out of the way; it was not 
long ere Marius, a famous captain of theirs; was 
ſo condemn'd, who, by force of arms, return d in- 
to the city, and murder'd all che principal ſenators: 
whereupon began the civil wars; which giving un- 
to Sylla, who prevailed therein, means to make 
himſelf abſolute lord of Nome, taught Ceſar; a 
man of higher ſpirit, to affect and obtain the like 
ſoveraign power, when by the like decree of the 
{ſenate he was provoked. It is true, that never any 
conſul had finally cauſe to rejoice, of his having 
put in execution ſuch authority to him committed 
by the ſenate. But, as the fury of the multitude, in 
paſſing their laws; by thrawing of ſtones, and other 
violence, made the city ſtand in need of a ſove- 
raign lord: ſo the vehemency of the ſenate; in con- 
demning as enemies thoſe that would not ſubmit 
themſelves, » when they were over - topp'd by voices 
in the houſe, did compel wh or give him at 
leaſt pretence, to right himfelf by arms; where- 
with prevailing againſt his adverſaries, he took 
ſuch order, that neither ſenate, nor people, ſhould 
thencefonth be able to do him wrong. So by in- 
teſtine diſcord, the Romans confuming all or moſt 
of their principal citizens; Joſt their own freedom, 
and became ſubjects unto the arbitrary government 
of one: ſuffering this change in threee generations, 
after this beginning of their infolent rule, wherein 
they took upon them, as the higheſt lords on earth, 
to do even what they lifted. Yet had not Rome 
indeed attained hitherto unto” com greatneſs, 
nor believed af herſelſ as if ſhe had, whilſt a king 
ſar crowned; on the throne of Alexander, continu- 
ing and upholding the reputation of a former em- 
pire. Wherefore, this confummation of her ho- 
nour was. thought upon betimes. How it was ef- 
fected, the ſequel will diſcover. 
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The ſecond Macedonian way. 


4 cr. I. 


The condition wherein thoſe princes and eſtates re- 
mained, which were aſſociates of the Romans, 
when the war with Antiochus was finiſhed. 
The Romans quarrel with Philip. They deal in- 
ſolentiy with the Acheans, The Macedonian, 
being unready for war, obtains peace at Rome, 


by bis ſon Demetrius; of whom thenceforth he 
becomes jealous. 


| FTER the overthrow of Antiochus, al- 
though Philip of Macedon, Eumenes king 
of Pergamus, the commonweal of the A. 
cheans, and all other the ſtates. of Greece, were go- 
verned by the ſame laws and magiſtrates, as they 
formerly had been, before the arrival of the Ro- 
mans in thoſe parts: yet in very truth (the publick 


declaration excepted) they were none other than 


abſolute vaſſals to the people of Rome. For of 
thoſe five prerogatives belonging to a monarch, or 
unto ſoveraign power, in whomſoever it reſt; name- 
ly, to make laws, to create magiſtrates, to arbi- 
trate peace and war, to beat money ; and to reſerve 
(as the Frerch call it) le dernier reſort, or the laſt 
appeals, the Romans had aſſumed four; and the 
greateſt of them ſo abſolutely, that is, the appeal, 
or laſt reſort, as every petty injury offered to each 
other by the fore-named kings or ſtates, was heard 
and determined either by the Roman ambaſſadors, 
or commiſſioners, in thoſe places whence the com- 
plaint came, or otherwiſe by the ſenators themſelves 
within Rome from whoſe arbitrement, or directi- 
on, if either king, or commonweals declined, he 
or they were beaten, and enforced to obedience; 
or had their eſtates and regalities utterly diſſolved. 
Nevertheleſs it is true, that they had their own 
laws, and officers of their own ordaining: yet ſo, 
as neither their laws were of force, when the Ro- 
mans interpoſed their will to the contrary; neither 
was their election of magiſtrates ſo free, as that they 
had not therein eſpecial regard unto the good plea- 
ſure of theſe their maſters. | | 
And to ſuch degree of ſervitude the ſeveral e- 
ſtates of Greece did bow very gently : either as be- 
ing thankful for their deliverance from a yoke more 
ſenſibly grievous; or, as being ſkilful in the art of 
flattery, aud therein taking delight, ſince therein 
conſiſted their chief hope of thriving ; or, as be- 
ing more fearful of diſpleaſing the ſtrongeſt, than 
mindful of their own honour. But Eumenes living 
further off, and being moſt obſequious unto the 
Romans, was not of long time queſtioned about 
any of his doings: his conformity unto them in 
matter of war and peace, together with the diver- 
ſion of their thoughts another way, giving him 
leave to uſe his own even as he liſted, until they 
ſhould otherwiſe diſpoſe of him. Neither was it 
a little available to him, that his kingdom border- 
ed upon the nations, by them not throughly ſub- 
dued. For upon the ſame reaſon (as well as upon 
his own high deſerts) were they very loving unto 


Maſaniſſa, and to his houſe, until Carthage was 


ruined, and their dominion ſettled in Afric : as 
likewiſe afterwards to the kings of Mauritania, 
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Cappadocia, and others: holding people in ſubjec- 
tion unto themſelves, by the miniſtry of kings: eſ- 
pecially of ſuch kings, as were uſeful and obſequi- 
ous unto them. , „ | 

Nov the Macedonian was of a more noble tem- 
per, and ſhewed himſelf not forgetful of his own 
former greatneſs, the honour of his race, or the 
high reputation of his kingdom. But ſuch mag- 
nanimity was none otherwiſe conſtrued by the R;- 
mans, than as want of due reverence to their eſtate, 
and a valuation of himſelf againſt them : which, 
in the pride of their fortune, they could not endure, 
Wherefore, notwithſtanding that he had lately 
given paſſage to their armies through his country, 
prepared the ways for them, and furniſhed them 
both with victuals, and other things needful, to 
tranſport them over the Helleſpont into Aſia, a- 
gainſt Antiochus yet upon the complaint of E- 
menes, and the ſtates of The//aly and Thrace, he 
was commanded tb-abandon the cities of Anus and 


 Maronea, with all pieces and places demanded by 


any of his neighbours ; whereof many of them he 
had lately conquered, by direction, or licence, e- 


ven from the Romans themſelves. 


Theſe towns of Ainus and Maronea had been 
part of Lyfimachuss kingdom: who from Thrace 
northwards, and to the north-weſt, extended his 


dominion very far. He is thought to have made 


himſelf lord of Tranſylvania + in which province it 
is ſaid, à that innumerable medals of gold have been 
found in the age of our grandfathers, each of them 


weighing two or three crowns, and ſtamped with 
his image on the one fide, on the other ſide with 
victory. Of all theſe lordſhips, the poſſeſſion, or 


rather the title (for he lived not to ſettle his eſtate 


in Europe) fell to Seleucus Nicator by tight of war, 
wherein he vanquiſhed' and flew Ly/imachus : as 


alſo, by the like right, Prolemy Ceraunus thought 
them his own, - when he had murdered Seleucus. 
But the inundation of the Gauls, which the king- 
dom of Macedon could not ſuſtain, did ſhortly and 
eaſily waſh away from that crown, together with 
the more part of Thrace, all thoſe heaps of land 
newly thereto annexed. Somewhat of this was af- 
terwards regained by Antigonus the ſon of Deme- 
trius, and his: ſucceſſors: though not much; for 
they were otherwiſe buſied. The fury of the Gauls 
being over-paſt, thoſe countries which lately had 
been oppreſſed by them, recovered their liberty; 
and not only held it, but learned ſome of them, el- 
pecially the Dardanians and wild Thracians, to find 
their advantages, and make uſe of them, even up- 
on Macedon. Againſt the miſchiefs commonly 
done by theſe, king Philip did provide the moſt 
convenient remedies; by ſhutting up the ways, 
whereby the Dardanians might enter into his king- 
dom; and by occupying Ly/imachia, with fone 
other towns in Thrace, which he fortified, as bul- 


. warks of his own country, againſt the Barbarians. 
Now, although it behoved him thus to do, for the 


defence of his own eſtate : yet foraſmuch as theſe 
towns were, in a manner, at abſolute liberty, his 
poſſeſſion of them was thought to partake more of 
violence than of juſtice, And in this reſpect, he 


a Hiſtory of Hungary by Mart. Fumee, lib. 5. 
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was formerly accuſed by the Etolians of wrongful 
uſurpation and oppreſſion, . in his having occupied 
 Lyſimachia. Hereto he made a good anſwer, that 
his garriſon did only fave it from the Thracians - 
who, as ſoon as he thence withdrew his men, did 
ſeize upon the town, and ruin it. The like per- 
haps he might have ſaid, touching Anus and Ma- 
ronea; that they were places unable to defend them- 
ſelves, and gates, by which the Barbarians might 
have entrance into his Kingdom. But this plea had 
not availed him, in the diſputation about Ly/ima- 
chia : and in the preſent queſtion, the Romans were 
not without theif own title; ſince Antiochus had 
gotten all the country thereabout, whilſt Philip was 
buſied in his former war; and ſince they, by their 
victory, had gotten unto themſelves all the title, 
which Antiochus thereto could pretend, Where- 
fore he only ſubmitted his right unto the good 
pleaſure of the ſenate : referring it unto their diſ- 
poſition, whether Anus and Marones ſhould be 
ſet at liberty, whether left in his hand, or whether 
beſtowed upon Eumenes; who begged them, as 
an appendix to Lyſimachia and Cherſoneſus, that 
were already his by their gift. What they would 
determine, he might eaſily perceive, by the de- 
meanor of their ambaſſadors towards him: who 
fitting as judges between him and all that made 
complaint upon him, gave ſentence againſt him 
in every controverſy. Nevertheleſs, he ſent am- 
baſſadors to Rome, there to maintain his right un- 
to theſe towns, wherein he thought, that equity 
(if it might prevail) was wholly on his ſide, For 
he had holpen their conſuls in the war againſt 
Antiochus and the Etolians wherein whatſoever 
he had gotten for himſelf, was now taken from 
him by their ambaſſadors : and would they now 
deprive him of thoſe two towns, lying ſo fitly for 
the guard of his kingdom, which he had gotten 
to himſelf out of the ruins of Antiochus, like 
as out of his own ruins Antiochus had gotten in 
thoſe quarters a great deal more? By ſuch alle- 
gations either he was likely to prevail, or at leaſt- 
wiſe to gain time, wherein he might bethink him- 
ſelf what he had to do. It was not long ere he had 
word from Rome, that the ſenate were no more equal 
to him than had been their ambaſſadors, Where- 
fore, conſidering how inſolently the Maronites had 
behaved themſelves, in pleading againſt him for 
their liberty, he took counſel of his own paſſions ; 
and (as by nature he was very cruel) gave order to 
Onomaſtus, that was warden of the ſea-coaſts, to 
handle theſe Maronites in ſuch fort, as they might 
have little joy of the liberty,by them ſo earneſtly 
deſired. Onomaſtus employed Caſſander, one of 
the king's. men, dwelling in Maronea, and willed 
him to let in the Thracians by night, that they 
might ſack the town, and uſe all cruelties of war. 
This was done, but ſo ill taken by the Roman am- 
baſſadors, who had better notice than could haye 
been feared of theſe proceedings, that the king was 
by them directly charged with the crime, and cal» 
led more ſtrictly, than became his majeſty, to an 

account. He would have removed the blame from 
himſelf, and laid it even upon the Maronites; afficm- 
ing, that they, in heat of their factions, being ſome 
inclinable to him, other- ſome to Eumenes, had fal- 
len into ſuch an outrage, that they had cut one ano- 
ther's throats. And hereof he willed the ambaſſa- 
dors to enquire among the Maronites themſelves, as 
well knowing, that they who ſurvived were either 
his own friends, or fo terrified and amazed by the 
late execution of his vengeance among them, that 
they durſt not utter an offenſive © word. But he 
tound the Romans more ſevere, and more throughly 
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informed in the buſineſs, than to reſt contented with 
ſuch an anſwer; He was plainly. told, that if he 
would diſcharge himſelf of the crime objected, he 
muſt ſend Onomaſtus and Caſſander to Rome, there 
to be examined as the ſenate ſhould think fit. This 
did not a little trouble him; yet he collected his 
om and ſaid; that Caſſander ſhould be at their 

iſpoſition z but concerning Onomaſtus, who had 
not been at Maronea, nor near to it, he requeſted 
them not to preſs him; ſince it ſtood not with his 
honour, ſo lightly to give away his friends. As 


for Caſſander, becauſe he ſhould tell no tales, he 


took order to have him poiſoned by, the way. By 
this we ſee that the doctrine which Machiavel taught 
unto Ce/ar Borgia, to employ men in miſchievous 
actions, and afterwards, to deſtroy them when they 
have performed the miſchief, was not of his own 
invention. All ages have given us examples of this 
oodly PAey' the latter having been apt ſcholars in 
is leflon to the more ancient; as the reign of 
Henry the eighth here in Eng/and, can bear good 
witneſs ; and therein eſpecially the lord Cromwell, 
who periſhed by the fame unjuſt law that him= 
ſelf had deviſed for the taking away -of another 
man's life, 8 vers, 
uch actions of Philip made an unpleaſant noiſe 
at Rome, and wete like to have brought upon him 
the war which he feared, before he was ready to en- 
tertain it. Wherefore he employed his younger ſon 
Demetrius as ambaſſador, unto the ſenate, giving 
him inſtructions how to make anſwer to all com- 
plaints ; and withal to deliver his own grievanceg 
in ſuch wiſe, that if ought were amiſs, yet might 


z 


it 998 that he had been ſtrongly urged to take 
ſuch courſes. The ſum of his embaſſy was, to pa- 
cify the Romani, and make all even for the preſent. 
Demetrius himſelf was known to be very acceptable 
unto the ſenate; as having been well approved by 
them when he was hoſtage in Rome, and therefore 
ſeemed the more likely to prevail ſomewhat ; were it 
only in regard that would be borne unto his perſon. - 
_ Whilſt this buſineſs with the Macedonian hung in 
ſuſpence, and whilſt he, by his readineſs to make 
ſubmiſſion, ſeemed likely to divert from himſelf 
ſome other way the Roman arms, the ſame ambaſ- 
ſadors, that had been judges between him and his 
neighbours, made their progreſs through the reſt of 
Greece ; and took notice of the controverſies which 
they found between ſome eſtates in the country. 


The greateſt ae was heard before them, was 
the complaint of the baniſhed Lacedemonians againſt 
the Acbeanf. It was objected unto the Acheans, 
that they had committed a grievous ſlaughter upon 
many citizens of Lacedemon; that unto this cruelty 
they had added a greater, in throwing down the 
walls of the city: as alſo further, in changing the 
laws, and abrogating the famous inſtitutions of Ly- 
curgus. Hereto Lycortas, then pretor of the Ache ans, 
made anſwer, that theſe baniſhed Lacedemonians, 
Who now took upon them to accuſe the nation that 
had once protected them, were notoriouſly known 
to be the men who had themſelves commuted that 
murder, whereof ſhameleſly they laid the blame 
upon others; the Acheans having only called thoſe 
unto judgment, that were ſuppoſed to be chief au- 
thors of a rebellion againſt both them and the Ro- 
mans; and theſe plaintiffs having ſlain them upon 
private, though juſt hatred, as they were coming 
to make anſwer for themſelves. Concerning their 
throwing down the walls of Lacedemon, he Haid, it 
was moſt agrecable to Lycurgus's ordinance, who, 
having perſwaded his citizens to defend their town 
and liberty by their proper virtue, did inhibit unto 


them all kinds of fortifications, as the retreats and. 
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Wanted not the good counſel and 


N 


\ 


neſts either of cowards, of (whereof Lacedemon 
had woful experience) of tyrants and uſurpers. 
Further, he ſhewed, how the fame tyrants, that had 
built theſe walls, and hemmed in the Spartans, had 
alſo quite aboliſhed Lyrurgus's ordinances, and go- 


verned the city by their own lawleſs will. As for 


the Acheans, they communicated their own laws, 
which they held for the beſt, or elſe would change 
them, and take better unto the Lacedemonians, 
whom they found without laws, or any tolerable 
form of policy. For concluſion, Lycortas 8 0 
told App. Claudius, the chief of the amba adors, 
that he and his countrymen held it ſtrange, being 
friends and faithful allies of the Romans, to ſee 
themſelves thus conſtrained to anſwer and give ac- 
count of their actions, as vaſſals and ſlaves unto the 
people of Rome. For if they were indeed at li- 
berty, why might not the Acheans as well require 
to be ſatisfied about that which the Romans had 
done at Capua, as the Romans did buſy themſelves 
to take account how things went at Lacedemon ? For, 
if the Romans would ſtand upon their greatneſs, and 
intimate, as they began, that the liberty of their 
friends was nothing worth, longer than ſhould pleaſe 
themſelves to ratify it; then muſt the Acheans have 
recourſe unto thoſe agreements that were confirmed 
by oath, and which, without perjury, could not be 
violated 3 as reverencing, and indeed fearing the 
Romans, but much more the immortal gods. To 
this bold anſwer of Lycortas, Appius found little to 
reply. Yet, taking ſtate upon him, he pronounced 
more like a maſter than a judge, that if the Acheans 
would not be ruled by fair means, and earn thanks 
whilſt they might, they ſhould be compelled with a 
miſchief to do what was required at their hands, 
whether they would or no, This altercation was in 
the parliament of the Acheans, which groaned to 
hear the lordly words of Appius. Yet Rr prevail- 
ed above indignation, and it was permitted unto 


the Romans to do as they lifted. Hereupon the 


ambaſſadors reſtored ſome baniſhed and condemned 
men ; but the Roman ſenate, very ſoon after, did 
make void all judgment of death or baniſhment 
that had been laid by the Acbeans upon any citizen 
of Lacedemon ; as likewiſe they made it à matter 
of diſputation, whether or no the city and territory 
of Lacedemon ſhould be ſuffered to continue a mem- 


them, and made, as it had been, an eſtate by it 
ſelt. By bringing ſuch a matter into queſtion, by! 
Romans well declared, that they held it to depend 
upon their own will, how much or how little any of 
their confederates ſhould be ſuffered to enjoy, though 
by contributing Sparta to the council of Achaia, 
they diſcovered no leſs, as to them ſeemed, the love 
which they bare unto the Acheans, than the power 
which they had oyer them. M 28 

Into ſuch ſlavery had the Greeks, and all kings 
and common-weals whatſoever bordering upon any 
part of the Mediterranean ſeas, reduced themſelves, 
by calling in the Romans to their ſuccour. They 
perſwaſions of ma- 
ny wiſe and temperate men among them; they had 
alſo the examples of the Halians, Spaniards, Gauls, 
and Africans, all ſubdued by the Romans ; and, by 
ſeeking patronage, made mere vaſſals, to inſtruct 
them what, in the like caſe, they ſhould expect: 
yet could not the true reaſons of eſtate and policy 
ſo prevail with them, but their private. paſſions and 
neighbouring hatred, which hath evermore bought 
revenge at the price of ſelf-ruin, brought them 
from the honour which they enjoyed, of bein 
free princes and Cities, into moſt baſe and fearful 
ſervility. 3 | 


[ 
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All this made well for Philip of Macedon, who 


though he aw the Greeks very far from daring « 


ſtir againſt thoſe, by whom both he and they were 


kept in awe; yet was he not without hope that 
(few of them excepted, whom the Romans, by free- 
ing from his ſubjection, had made his implacabl. 
enemies) in hearty affection all the country would 
be his whenſoever he ſhould take arms, as ſhortly 
he was like to do. Young Demetrius, comi 

home from Rome, brought with him the deſired 
ratification of peace; though qualified with much 
indignity ſoon following. He had been loving] 

uſed at Rome, and heard with great favour in the 
ſenate. There being confounded with the multitude 
of objections, whereto his youth, unſkilful in the 
art of wrangling, could not readily make anſwer; 
it was permitted unto him to read ſuch brief notes 
as he had received from his father, and out of thoſe 
the ſenate were contented to gather ſatisfaction, 
more for Demetrius's own fake, as they then faid 
and wrote into Macedoy, than for any goodneſs in 
the defence. Such pride of theirs, in remitting his 
faults at the intreaty of his ſon, together with ſome 
inſolence of his ſon, growing (as appeared) from 
this favour of the Romans, did increaſe in Phzlj 

his hatred unto Rome, and breed in him a Kale 
of his too forward ſon. To ſet him forward in 
theſe paſſions, there came daily new ambaſſadors 
from Rome; ſome bringing one commandment ; 
ſome another; and ſome requiring him to fulfill 
thoſe things which had been impoſed upon him by 
their fore-goers. Neither were there wanting that 
obſeryed his countenance ; and when he had fulfilled 
all that was required at his hands, yet laid it to his 
charge that he had done things unwillingly, and 
would be obedient no longer than he needs muſt. 
With theſe ambaſſadors young Demetrius was con- 
verſant; rather perhaps out of ſimplicity, and for 
that they made much of him, than for any ambi- 
tious reſpect; yet a great deal more than was plea- 
ſing to his father. So the rumour grew current 
through all Macedon, that Perſeus, the elder fon of 
the king, ſhould not ſucceed unto his father; but 
that, the diadem ſhould be conferred upon Deme- 
trius, if not by ſome other pretence, yet by mere 
favour of the Romans. This offended not only Per- 


| ſeus, but Philip himſelf, who ſuſpected his younger 
ber of the Achean commonwealth, or taken from {ſon 


on, as more Roman than bis own; and accordingly 


miſconſtrued all his doings. But ere we proceed 


unto the bitter fruits of this jealouſy, it will not be 
amiſs to ſpeak of ſome memorable accidents that 
were in the mean time. | 


ed e . 

The death of Philopœmen, Hannibal, and Scipio. 
That the military profeſſion is of all other the moſt 
unbappy, notwithſianding ſome examples which 
may ſeem to prove the contrary. 3 


THE Romans, wanting other matter of quar- 

rel in the continent of Greece, had of late been 
ſo peremptory with the Acheans, that they ſeemed 
not unlikely to take part againſt them in any con- 
troverſy that ſhould be moved. Hereupon the Meſ- 
ſenians, who againſt their will were annexed unto 
the Achean common- wealth, having long been of 
a contrary faction thereto, grew bold to withdraw 
themſelves from that ſociety, with purpoſe to ſet 
up again an eſtate of their own, ſevered from com- 
munion with any other. This was the device of 
ſome that were powerful in their city, who, finding 


g the multitude only inclinable to their purpoſe, and 


w 


not over- ſtrongly affected in the buſineſs, were by 


— 


9 Philopemen, then 
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ſul to ſeek occaſion of reducing things to ſuch paſs, 
chat all their citizens might be entangled in a ne- 
ceſſity of ſtanding out, and of not returning to the 
Achean league. And hereupon they began to do 
ſome acts of hoſtility, where by it was probable that 
blood {Kould be drawn, and either fide ſo far exaſpe- 
rated, that little hopes of agreement would be left. 
Upon the fame of their commotion and proceedings, 
pretor of the Acheans, levied ſuch 
forces as he could in haſte, and went againſt them. 
Many principal gentlemen of the Acbean, eſpecially 
of the Megalopolitans, were ſoon in a readineſs to wait 
upon him. Beſides theſe, which were all, or for the 
moſt part, horſe ; he had ſome auxiliaries out of 
Thrace and Crete, that uſually were kept in pay. Thus 
accompanied, he met with Dinocrates, captain of 
the Meſſenians, whom he charged and forced to run. 
But whilſt his horſemen were too earneſt in follow- 
ing the _ there arrived by chance a ſupply of 
five hundred from Meſſene, which gave new cou- 


rage unto thoſe that fled. So the enemies began to 


make head again, and with the help of thoſe who 
very ſeaſonably came to their aid, compelled Philo- 
pemen's horſemen to turn back. Philopœmen him- 
ſelf had long been ſick of an ague, and was then 
very weak ; yet the greatneſs of his courage 
would not ſuffer him to be negligent of their 
ſafety, which had ſo willingly adventured them- 
ſelves under his conduct. He took upon him to 
make the retreat; and ſuffering his horſemen to 
paſs along by him in a narrow lane, he often 
turned about againſt the Meſſenians, whom his re- 
putation, and the knowledge of his great worth 5 
did terrify from approaching over- near to him. 
But it fell out unhappily, that, being caſt to the 
ground by a fall of his horſe, and being withal 
in very weak plight of body, he was unable to 
get up again. So the enemies came upon him, 
and took him; yet ſcarce believed their for- 
tune to be ſo good, although their eyes were 
witneſſes. The firſt meſſenger that brought this 
news to Meſſene, was ſo far from being believed, 
that he was hardly thought to be in his right wits. 
But when the truth was affirm'd by many reports, 
all the city ran forth to meet him, and behold the 
ſpectacle ſeeming ſo incredible. They cauſed him 
to be brought into the theatre, that there they might 
fatisfy themſelves with beholding him. The great- 
eſt part of them had compaſſion on his misfortune ; 
and, in commemoration both of his virtue, and of 
the ſingular benefits by him done unto them, eſpe- 
cially in delivering them from NVabis the tyrant, 
began to manifeſt their good will for his delivery. 
Contrariwiſe, Dinocrates, and his faction, were de- 
ſirous haſtily to take away his life; becauſe they 
held him a man implacable, and one that would 
never leave any diſgrace or injury done to him un- 
revenged. They durſt not one truſt another with 
the keeping of him; but committed him into a 
ſtrong vault under ground, that had been made for 
the cuſtody of their treaſure. So thither they let 
him down faſt bound, and with an engine laid an 
heavy ſtone upon the mouth of the vault. There 
he had not ſtaid long, ere his enemies had con- 
cluded his preſent death, The hangman of the 


- 


city was let down unto him, with a cup of poiſon, 
which Philopæmen took in his hand; and asking 
no more than whether the horſemen were eſcaped, 
and particularly whether Lycortas was ſafe : when 


he heard an anſwer to his mind, he ſaid it Was 
well; and ſo, with a chearful countenance, drank 


his laſt draught. He was 


old, and 
weaken'd with lo 


ſickneſs, whereby the poiſon 


*rougnt the ſooner, and calily took away his life, Tals, . ee 24h Fruſias, contrary #0 
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The Acheans, when they miſſed him in their flight, 
were maryellouſly offended with themſelves, for that 
they had been more mindful to preſerve their own 
lives, than to look unto the ſafery of ſo er 

0 


commander. Whilſt they were deviſing wh t t 
do in fuch a caſe, they got advertiſement of his be- 
ing taken. All Achaia was by this report vehe- 
mently afflifted : fo as ambaſſadors were forthwith 
diſpatch'd unto Me/ene, craving his enlargement; 
and yet preparation made withal to obtain it by 
force, in caſe that fair means would not ſerve. I- 
cortas was choſen general of the army againſt Me/- 
ſene z who coming thither, and laying ſiege to the 
town, forced it in a ſhort time to yield. Then Di- 
nocrates, knowing what he was to expect, laid 
hands upon himſelf, and made an end of his own 
life, The reſt of thoſe that had been partakers in 
the murder, were compelled to wait in bonds upon 
the aſhes of Philopemen, that were carried home in 
folemn pomp to Megalopolis; where they were all 
of them ſlain at his funeral, as facrifices to his 
ghoſt, whom they had offended. ©. Martius; a 
Roman ambaſſador, was then in Greece ; whence, 
upon one occaſion or other, the Roman am- 
baſſadors were ſeldom abſent. He would have 
intermeddled in this buſineſs of Meſſene, had 
not Lycortas made ſhort work, and left him no- 
thing to do. Rn 3 
About the ſame time was 7. Quintius Flaminius 
ſent ambaſſador to Prufias, king of Bithynia ; not 
ſo much to withdraw him from proſecuting the 
war againſt Eumenes, as to intreat him that he 
would deliver Hannibal, the moſt ſpightful enemy. 
in all the world unto the ſenate and people of 
Rome, into his hands. Prufias (therein unworthy 
of the crown he wore) did readily condeſcend ; or 
rather (as Livy thinks) to gratify the Romans, he 
determined either to kill Hannibal, or to deliver 
him alive to Haminius. For upon the firſt confe- 
rence between the king and Hlaminius, a troop 
of ſoldiers were directed to rd and environ 
the lodging where Hannibal lay. That famous 
captain having found cauſe, before this, to ſuſpect 
the faith of Prufias, had deviſed ſome ſecret ſallies 
under ground, to ſave himſelf from any treaſonable 
and ſudden aſſault. But finding now that all parts 
about him were fore-cloſed, he had recourſe to 
his laſt remedy ; which he then was conſtrained to 
practiſe, as well to fruſtrate his enemies of their 
criumphing over him, as to fave himſelf from their 
torture and mercileſs hands; who, as he well 
knew, would neither reſpect his famous enterpri- 
ſes, his honour, nor his age, When therefore he 
ſaw no way of eſcape, nor counſel to refott unto, 
he took the poiſon into his hand, which he al- 
ways preſeryed for a ſure antidote againſt the 
ſharpeſt diſeaſes, of adverſe fortune; which being 
ready to ſwallow down, he uttered theſe words: 
1 will now (ſaid he) deliver the Romans of that 
fear, which hath ſo many years poſſeſs'd them; that 
fear, which makes them impatient to attend the death 
of an old man. This victory of Flaminius over me, 
which am diſarmed, and betrayed into his bandit; 
ſhall never be nambred among the reſt of his heroical 
deeds : No, it ſhall make it manifeſt to all the nati- 
ons of the world, how far the ancient Roman vir- 


g fue is degenerate and corrupted. For ſuch was the 
. nobleneſs of their fore-fathers ;. as, when Pyrrhus 


invaded them in Italy, and was ready to give them 
battel at their own doors, they gave him knowledge 
of the treaſon intended againſt him by poi ſon: where- 
as theſe of a latter race have employed Flaminius, 
a man who bath heretofore been. one of their con- 
the. ho- 
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nour of « ling, contrary io bis faith given, and con- 
trary to the laws of hoſpitality, to Taughrer or, de- 
liver up bis own gueſt... HE thin curſing the perſon 
of Prufias, and all his, and defiring the immortal 
Gods to revenge bis infidelity, drank off the poiſon, 


In this year alſo (as good authors have report- 
ed) to accompany Philopemen and Hannibal, d ied 
Scipio the African: theſe being, all of them, as 
great captains as ever the world had; but not 
more famous than unfortunate, Certainly, for 
Hannibal, whoſe tragedy we have now finiſhed, 
had he been prince of the Carthaginians, and one 
who by his authority might have commanded ſuch 
ſupplies, as the war which he undertook required; 
it is probable, that he had torn up the Roman em- 

ire by the roots. But he was ſo ſtrongly crols'd 
by a cowardly and envious faction at home; as his 
proper virtue, wanting publick force to ſuſtain it, 

did laſtly diſſolve itſelf in his own, and in the 

— common miſery of his country and common-weal. 

Hence it comes, to wit, from the envy of our 
equals, and jealouſy of our maſters, be they kings, 
or common-weals, That there is no profeſſion more 
unproſperous, than that of men of war, and great 
captains, being no kings. For, beſides the enyy 
and jealouſy of men; the ſpoils, rapes, famine, 

Naughter of the innocent, vaſtation, and burnings, 

with a world of miſeries laid on the labouring 

man, are ſo hateful to God, as with good reaſon 

did Monluc, the marſhal of France, confeſs, That 

were not the mercies of God infinite, and without 

reflrition, it were in vain for thoſe of his profeſ- 
fron to hope for any portion of them : ſeeing the cru- 
elties, by them permitted and committetl, were alſo 
infinite. Howſoever, this is true, That the victo- 
ries, which are obtained by many of the greateſt 
commanders, are commonly either aſcribed to thoſe 
that ſerve under them, to fortune, or to the cow- 
ardiſe of the nation againſt whom they ſerve. For 
the moſt of others, whoſe virtues have raiſed them 
above the level of their inferiors, and have ſur- 
mounted their envy : yet have they been rewarded 
in the end, either with diſgrace, baniſhment, or 
death. Among the Romans we find many exam- 
ples hereof ; as Coriolanus, M. Livius, L. Emi- 
lius, and this our Scipio, whom we have lately bu- 
ried. Among the Greeks we read of not many, 
that eſcaped theſe rewards. Yea, long before theſe 
times, it was a legacy that David bequeathed un- 
to his victorious captain Joah. With this fare 

Alexander feaſted Parmenio, Philotas, and others 

and prepared it for Antipater and Caſſander. Here- 

to Yalentinian, the emperor, invited Ætius who, 
after many other victories, overthrew Attila of the 

Hunnes, in the greateſt battel, for the well fighting 

and reſolution of both armies, that ever was ſtrucken 

in the world ; for there fell of thoſe that fought, 
beſides run-aways, an hundred and fourſcore thou- 
ſand, Hereupon it was well and boldly told un- 
to the emperor, by Proximus, That in killing of 
Atius, he had cut off his own right hand with his 
left: for it was not long after, that Maximus (by 
whoſe perſuaſion Yalentinian ſlew Atius) murder'd 
the emperor, which he never durſt attempt, Ætius 
living. And, beſides the loſs of that emperor, it 
is true, that with Atius the glory of the weſtern 
empire was rather diſſolved than obſcured. The 
ſame unworthy deſtiny, or a far worſe, had Belli- 
ſarius; whoſe undertakings and victories were ſo 
difficult and glorious, as after-ages ſuſpected them 
for fabulous: for he had his eyes torne out of his 


religion, was diſgraced by Juſtine. That rule of Cato 


© PLL 1 4 f {> 1 1 . A1. 
fince then; to wit, That the common 


head by Juſtinian; and he died a blind beggar. 
Narſes alſo, to the great prejudice of the chriſtian 


1 age 
eie n Meal cannot 
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be accounted free, Which ſtandeth in_awe of an; 


one man. And hence have the Turks drawn an. 
other principle, and indeed à Turtiſd one, Thar 
every warlike prince ſhowld rather deſtroy his 
greateſt men of war, than ſuffer his own glory to 


be obſcured by them. For this cauſe did Bajazes 
the Second diſpatch Baſſa Acop at, Selim ſtrangle 


Baſſa Miftapha : and moſt of thoſe princes brine 
to 5 x Fel of their viſiers. of the 9855 
nation, the great Gon/alvo, who drove the Frey; 
out of Naples; and Ferdinando Corteſe, who con- 
quer'd Mexico, were crown'd with nettles, not 
with laurel. The earls of Egmond and Horn had 
no heads left them to wear garlands on: and that 
the great captains of all nations have been paid 
with this copper coin, there are examples more 
than too many. On the contrary it may be faid, 
that many have acquired the ſtate of princes, kings 
and emperors, . by their great ability in matter of 
war. This I confeſs. Yet muſt it be had witha] 
in conſideration, that theſe high places have been 
given or offer'd unto very few, as rewards of their 


military virtue; though many have uſurped them, 


by the help and favour of thoſe armies which they 
commanded, Neither is it unregardable, that the 
tyrants which have oppreſſed the liberty of free 
cities, and the lieutenants of kings or emperors, 
which have traiterouſly caſt down their maſters, 
and ſtepped up into their ſeats, were not all of them 
good men of war ; but have uſed the advantage of 
ſome commotion ; or many of them, by baſe and 
cowardly practices, have obtained thoſe dignities, 
which undeſervedly were aſcribed to their perſonal 
worth. So that the number of thoſe that have pur- 
chaſed abſolute greatneſs, by the greatneſs of their 
warlike virtue, is far more in ſeeming, than in 
deed. Phocas was a ſoldier, and by the help of 
ſoldiers he got the empire from his lord Mauritius : 
but he was a coward ; and with a barbarous cruel- 
ty, ſeldom found in any other than cowards, he 
ſlew firſt the children of Mauritius, a prince that 
never had done him wrong, before his face; and 
after them Mauritius himſelf. This his bloody aſ- 
piring was but as a debt, which was paid unto him 
again by Heraclius ; who took from him the im- 
perial crown, unjuſtly gotten; and ſet it on his 
own head. Leontius laid hold on the emperor 
Juſtine, cut off his noſe and ears, and ſent him 


into baniſhment : but God's vengeance rewarded. 


him with the ſame puniſhment, by the hands of 
Tiberius, to whoſe charge he had left his own men 
of war. Fuftine, having recovered forces, lighted 
on Tiberius, and barbed him after the ſame fa- 
ſhion, Philippicus, commanding the forces of 
Juſtine, murder'd both the emperor and his ſon. 
Anaſtaſius, the vaſſal of this new tyrant, ſurpriſed 
his "maſter Philippicus, and thruſt out both his 
eyes. But with Anaſtaſius, .Theodoſius dealt more 
gently ; for, haying wrelted the ſcepter out of his 
hands, he enforced him to become. a prieſt, It 
were an endleſs, and a needleſs work to tell, how 
Leo rewarded this Theodofius ; how many others 
have been repaid wich their own. cruelty,, by 
men alike ambitious and cruel ; . or how many 
tains to make themſelves kings, have, hy God's 
juſtice, miſerably. periſh'd in the attempt. The 
ordinary, and perhaps the beſt way of thriving 


by the practice of arms, is to take what may be 


r 


gotten by the ſpoil of enemies, and the liberal 
ty of thoſe princes and cities in whoſe fervice 
one hath well deſerved. But ſcarce one of 4 
thouſand have proſpered by this courſe, 5 

b 
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. obſervation thide BY SoldMby,” Of urthank 
— in this Kind, Rath bee found bUonigh 
to all countries and ages: * 2 lie city, and fea 
men in it, and a gredt king cam againſt it, and com- 
paſſed it about, and builded forts againſt it : an 
there was found # Phon and wiſt nan Therein, nl 
be delivertd the city by bis wiſdom; Vat wore enen, 
bered this poor man. Great mbharchs ire unwilling 
to pay great thinks, leſt thereby they ſhould ac- 
knowledge  therhſelves to have been indebted for 
great benefits, which the unwiſer fort of them think 
to ſavour of ſome impotency in themſelves. But in 
this reſpect they are o tentimes couſened and abuſed: 
which proves that weakneſs to be in them indeed, 
whereof they ſo gladly ſhun the opinion. Contra- 
riwiſe, free eſtates are bountiful in giving thanks; 
yet ſo, as thoſe thanks are not of long endurance. 
But concerning other profit which their captains 
have made, by enriching themſelves with the ſpoil 
of the enemy, they are very inquiſitive to ſearch in- 
to it, and to ftrip the well-deſervers out of their 
gettings; yea, moſt ihjuriouſly to rob them of their 
own, upon a falſe ſuppoſition, that even they, whoſe 
hands are molt clean from ſuch offences, 3 
joined ſomewhat from the comrhon treaſury. Here- 
of I need not to produce examples, that of the two 
Sripio's being ſo lately recite de. 
In my late ſoveraign's time; although for the 
wars, which for her own fafety ſhe was conſtrained 
to undertake, her majeſty had no leſs cauſe to uſe 
the ſervice of martial men both by ſea and land, 
than any of her predeceflors for many years had; 
yet, according to the deſtiny of that profeſſion, I 
do not remember that any of hers, the lord admi- 
ral excepted, her eldeſt and moſt proſperous com- 
mander, were either enriched, or otherwiſe honour- 
ed, for any ſervice by them performed. And that 
her majeſty had many adviſed, valiant, and faithful 
men, the proſperity of her affairs did well witneſs; 
who in all her days never received diſfionour, by the 
cowardiſe or infidelity of any commander, by her 
ſelf choſen and employed. c. Ig 

For as all her old captains by land died poor 
men; as Malbey, Randol, Drewry, Reade; Wil- 
ford; Layton, Pellam, Gilbert, Cunſtable, Bourchier; 
Barklty, Bingham, and. others; ſo thoſe of a later 
and more dangerous employment, whereof Norrice 
and Yere were the moſt famous, and who have done 
as great honour to our nation (for the means they: 
had) as ever any did: thoſe. (I fay) with many 
other brave colonels, have left behind them (beſides 
the reputation which they purchafed with many tra- 
vels and wounds) nor title nor eſtate to their poſte- 
rity. As for the L. Thomas Burrongh, and Pere- 
grint Berty, L. Willougbby of Eresby; two very wor- 
thy and exceeding valiant commanders; they brought 
with them into the world their titles andeftates. © - 

That her majeſty, in the advancement of her men 
of war, did ſooner believe other men than her ſelf ; 
a diſeaſe unto which many wiſe princes; befides her 
ſelf, have been fabject : I fay, that ſuch a confidence, 
although it may ſeem altogether to excuſe her noble 
nature, yet can it not but in ſome ſort accuſe: her of 
weakneſs. And exceeding ſtrange it were, were not 
the cauſe manifeſt enough, that where the proſpe- 
rous actions are ſo exceedingly prized, the actors 
are ſo unproſperous, and ſo generally neglected. 
The cauſe; I ſay, which hath wrought one and the 
ſame effect in all times, and among all nations, is 
this, that choſe which are neareft the perſons of 
Princes. (which martial men ſeldom are) can with 
no good grace commend, or at leaſt magnify a pro. 
feſſion far more noble than their own, ſeeing therein 


« Fecleſ. c. 9. 14, and 15. 
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they thowla Bnly mind their maſterts of the wrong 
they dict unto dthits, in giving leſs honour and re- 
ward' to meti' of far greater deſerving, and of far 
Fut 3 mas vr 6) t a A E 2. te Art 
of chat debt; for, beſides th Eigen d fenen, 
all the poorer fort, he hath honoured more martial 
men than all the kings of England have done for 
this hundred years. N 2 

He hath given a coronet to the Lord Thomas 
Howard, for his chargeable and remarkable ſervice, 
as well in the year 1588, as at Calait, the iſlands, 
and in our own ſeas ; having firſt commanded as a 
captain, twice admiral of a ſquadron, and twice 
admiral in chief. His majeſty hath changed the 
baronies of Montjoy and Burley into earldoms, and 
created Sidney viſcount, Knollys, Ruſſel, Carew, 
Danvers, Arundel of Marder, Gerald, and Chicheſter, 
barons, for their governments and ſervices in the 
Netherlands, France, Ireland, and elſewhere. 


S ECT. III. 


Philip making proviſion for war againſi the Romans, 
deals hardly with many of bis own ſubjects. 


His negotiation with the Baſtarnæ. His cruelty. 
the fo Demetrius. Demetrius ac- 


Fad, Flt # 
cuſed by big brother Perſeus ; and ſhortly after 
lain by bis father's appointment. Philip repenteth 
him of his ſon's death, whom he findeth to have 
been innocent : and intending to revenge it on Per- 


ſeus, be dietb. 


Mita Martius, the Roman ambaſſador, who 
travelled 3 down, ſeeking what work 
might be found about Greece, had received inſtruc- 
tion from dhe ſetiate, to uſe the moſt of his dili- 
gence in looking into the eſtate of Macedon. At 
his return home, that he 10 not ſeem to have 
diſcovered" nothing, he told the fathers, that Phi- 
lip had done wharfoever they enjoyned him; yet 
ſo, as it might appear, that ſuch his obedience 
would lift no longer, than mere neceffity ſhould - 
enforce him thefeunto. He added further, that all 
the doings and ſayings of that king did wholly 
tend unto rebellion, about which he was deviſing. 
Now it was ſo indeed, that Philip much fepented 
him of his faithful obſequiouſneſs to the Romans, 
and foreſaw their intent, Which was, to get his 
kingdom into their own hands, with fafery of their 
honour, if they could find convenient means; or 
otherwiſe (as to him ſcemed apparent) by what 
means ſoæver. He was in an ill caſe, as having 
been already vanquiſhed by them; having loſt ex- 
ceedingly both in ſtrength and reputation; having 
ſubjects that abhorred to hear of war with Rome ; 
and having neither neighbour nor friend, that, if he 
were thereto urged, would adventure to take his 
part; yet he provided as well as he could deviſe 
againft the neceſſity which he daily feared. Such 
of his own people, a8 dwelt in the maritime towns, 
and gave him uſe to ſuſpect that they would do 
but bad ſervice againſt the Romans, he compelled 
to forfake their dwellings, and removed them alt 
into Emathia.” Phe cities and country whence theſe 
were tranſplanted} he filled with a multitude of Thra- 
tans, whole farth he thought a great deal more aſ- 
{ured againſt thoſe enemies that were terrible to the 
Macedonians. Further, he deviſed upon alluring 
the Buſtarnæ, aftrong and hardy nation, that dwelt 
beyond the river of Danubius, to abandon their ſear, 


and come to him with all their multitude; who, be- 


ſides other great rewards, would help them to root 
out the Dardanians, and take poſſeſſion of their 
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country 
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The leaſt benefit that could be hoped by their ar- 
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vice. againſt the Romans, being not only ſtout fight- 
ing = ber duch, as being 1 in thoſe quar- 
f unto him alone. 


rival, muſt be the utter extirpation of the Darda 
nians; A people always troubleſome to the kingdom 
of Macedon, whenſoever they found advantage. Nei- 
ther was it judged any hard matter to perſwade thoſe 
Baſtarnæ, by hope of ſpoil, and other inticements, 
unto a more deſperate expedition, through //tyria, 
and the countries upon the Adriatic ſea, into Italy 
itſell. It was not known who ſhould withſtand 
them upon the way. Rather it was thought that 
the Scordiſci, and peradventure ſome others, 
through whoſe countries they were to paſs, would 
accompany them againſt the Romans, were it on- 
ly in hope of ſpoil. Now to facilitate the re- 
move of theſe Baſtarnæ from their own habi- 
tations, into the land of the Dardanians, upon 
the border of Macedon, a long and tedious 
journey unto them, that carried with them their 
wives and children: Philip with gifts did pur- 
chaſe the good will of ſome Thracian princes, 
lords of the countries through which they were 
to paſs. And thus he ſought means to ſtrengthen 
himſelf, with help of the wild nations, which nei- 
ther knew the Romans, nor were known unto them; 
ſince he was not like to find aſſiſtance from any 
civil nation, about the whole compaſs of the Me- 
diterranean ſeas. But theſe devices were Jong ere 
they took effect: ſo as the Baſtarnæ came not be- 


fore ſuch time as he was dead; his death being the 


overthrow of that purpoſe. In the mean time he 
neglected not the training of his men to war, and 
the exerciſe of them in ſome ſmall expeditions, a- 


gainſt thoſe wild people that bordered upon him, 


and ſtood worſt affected toward him. ; 

But theſe his counſels and proceedings. were 
miſerably diſturbed by the calamities that fell up- 
on him, both in his kingdom, and in his own 
houſe. The families and whole townſhips, which. 
he had cauſed much againſt their wills to forſake 
their ancient dwellings, and betake themſelves to 
ſuch new habitations, as he in his diſcretion thought 
meeter for them, were vehemently offended at the 
change. Yet their anger at firſt contained itſelf 
within words: he having done them no great 
wrong in that alteration, otherwiſe than by neg- 
lecting their affection to the places, wherein they 
had long lived: which alſo he did unwillingly, be- 
ing himſelf over-ruled by neceſſity, that ' ſeemed 
apparent. This evil therefore would ſoon have 
been determined, had not his cruel and vindictive 
nature made it worſe, He could not pardon words 
proceeding from juſt ſorrow: but imputed all to 


traiterous malice 3 and accordingly ſought revenge 


where it was needleſs. In his rage he cauſed many 
to die: among whom, were ſome eminent men; 
and few or none of them deſervedly, This encrea- 
ſed the hatred of the people, and turned their for- 
mer exclamations into bitter curſes, - Which grew 
the more general; when the king, in a moſt barbarous 
and baſe fury, miſtruſting all alike whom he had: 
injured, thought himſelf unlike to be ſafe, until 
he ſhould have. maſſacred all the children of thoſe 
parents, whom tyrannically he had put to death. 
In the execution of this his unmanly pleaſure, ſome 


accidents, more tragical than perhaps he could 


have deſired, gave men cauſe to think (as they 
could not in reaſon think otherwiſe) that, not with- 
out Vengeance poured on him from heaven, he felt 
the like miſery in his own children, It is hard to 
lay what the Romans intended, in the extraordinary 
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country. | Theſe were. like to do him notable ſer- 
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favour which they ſhewed unto Demetrins, the 
king's yonger ſon. It may well be (though it may 
be alſo ſuſpected) that they had no purpoſe to make 
and nouriſh diſſenſion between the brethren, bot 
only to cheriſh. the virtue and towardlineſs of De- 
metrius. like as we find it in their hiſtories, But 
heir notable favour towards this young prince, and 
his mutual reſpect of them, bred extream jealouſy 
in the father's head. If any cuſtom of the Romani, 


the manner of their life, the faſhion of their a 


parel, or the unſightly contriving and building (as 

then it was) of the town of Rome, were jeſted at 
in ordinary diſcourſe and table-talk, Demetrius was 
{ure to be preſently on fire, defending and praiſing 
them, even in ſuch points as rather needed excufe. 
This, and his daily converſation with their ambaſ. 
ſadors, as often as they came, gave his father cauſe 
to think, that he was no fit partaker of any coun- 
ſel held againſt them. Wherefore he communica- 
ted all his devices with his elder ſon Perſeus z who, 
fearing ſo much leſt his brother ſhould ſtep. be. 
tween him and the ſucceſſion, converted wholl 

unto his deſtruction, that grace which he had with 
his father, Perſeus was then thirty years old; of 
a ſtirring ſpirit, though much defective in valour, 
Demetrius was younger by five years, more open 


and unwary in his actions, yet thought old and 


crafty enough, to entertain more dangerous prac- 
tices, than his free ſpeeches diſcovered, The jea- 
lous head of the king having entertained ſuch ſuſpici- 
ons, that were much encreaſed by the cunning prac- 
tice of his elder ſon, a ſlight occaſion made the fire 
break out, that had long lain ſmothered, A muſ- 
ter, and ceremonious luſtration of the army, was 
wont to be made at certain times with great ſolem- 
nity. The manner of it at the preſent was thus, 
They cleft in twain a bitch ; and threw the head 
and fore- part, with the entrails, on the right hand, 
and the hinder-part on the left hand of the way, 
which the army was to paſs. This done, the arms 


of all the kings of Macedon, from the very firſt 


original, were borne before the army. Then fol- 
lowed the king between his two ſons: after him 
came his own band, and they of his guard; whom 
all the reſt of the Macedonians followed. Haying 
performed other. ceremonies, the army was divided 
into two parts: which, under the king's two ſons, 
charged each other in manner of a true fight, uſing 
poles, and the like, inſtead of their pikes and ac- 
cuſtomed weapons. But in this preſent ſkirmiſh 
there appeared ſome extraordinary contention for 
victory : whether happening by chance, or whether 
the two captains did over- earneſtly ſeek each to 
get the upper hand, as a betokening of their good 
ſucceſs in a greater trial. Some ſmall hurt there 
was done, and wounds given, even with thoſe 
ſtakes, until Perſeus's ſide at length recoiled. Per- 


ſeus himſelf was ſorry for this, as it had been ſome 


bad preſage: but his friends were glad, and thought, 
that hereof might be made good uſe. They were 
of the craſtier ſort: who perceiving which way the 
king's favour bent, and how all the courſes: of De- 
metuius led unto his own ruin, addreſſed: their ſer- 
vices to the more malicious and crafty head. 

now they ſaid, that this victory of Demetrius 

afford matter of complaint againſt him; as if the 
heat of his ambition had carried him beyond the 
rules of that ſolemn paſtime. Each of the breth. 
ren was that day to feaſt his own companions, and 
each of them had ſpies in the other lodging, to 
obſerve what was ſaid and done. One of Perſens's 
inte}ligencers behaved himſelf ſo indiſcreetly, that 
he was taken and well beaten by three or four of 
Demetrins's men, who turned him out of doors. 


Aſter ſome ſtore of wine, Demetrius told his com- 
panions, that he would 60 viſit his brother, and ſee 
what chear he kept. They agreed to his motion, 
excepting ſuch of them as ill handled his bro- 
ther's man: yet he would Jeave none of his train 
behind, but forced them all to bear him compa- 
ny. They, fearing to be ill-rewarded for their 
late diligence, armed themſelves fecretly to pre- 
vent all danger. Yet was there ſuch good eſpial 
kept, that this their coming armed was forthwith 
made known to Perſeus ; who thereupon tumultu- 
ouſly locked up his doors, as if he ſtood in fear 
to be aſſaulted in his houſe, Demetrius wondered 
to ſee himſelf excluded, and fared very angerly 
with his brother. But Perſeus, bidding him be 
gone as an enemy, and one whoſe murderous pur- 
poſe was detected, ſent him away with entertain- 
ment, no better than defiance. The next day the 
matter was brought before the king. The elder 
brother accuſed the younger unto the father of 
them both. Much there was alledged, and in ef- 
fect the ſame hath been here recited, ſave that 
by miſconſtruction all was made worſe, But the 
main point of the accuſation, and which did ag- 
gravate all the reſt, was, That Demetrius had un- 
dertaken this murder, and would perhaps alſo dare 


to undertake a greater, upon confidence of the Ro- 


mans ; by whom he knew that he ſhould be defend- 
ed and borne out. For Perſeus made ſhew, as if 
the Romans did hate him ; becauſe he bore a due 
reſpe& unto his father, and was ſorry to ſee him 

ſpoiled, and daily robbed of ſomewhat by them. 
| And for this cauſe he ſaid it was, that they did 
animate his brother againſt him: as alſo that they 
ſought how to win unto Demetrius the love of the 
Macedonians. For proot hereof he cited a letter, 
ſent of late from 7. Quintius to the king himſelf : 
whereof the contents were, That he had done wiſe- 
ly in ſending Demetrius to Roms; and that he 
ſhould yet further do well to ſend him thither a- 
gain, accompanied with a greater and more ho- 
nourable train of Macedonian lords. Hence he en- 
forced, That this counſel was given by Titus, of 
purpoſe to ſhake the allegiance of thoſe, that ſhould 
wait upon his brother to Rome; and make them, 
forgetting their duties to their old king, become 
ſervants to this young traitor Demetrius. Hereto 
Demetrius made anſwer, by rehearſing all paſſages 
of the day and night foregoing, in ſuch manner as 
he remembered them, and had conceived of them: 
bitterly reprehending Perſeus, that converted mat- 
ters of paſtime, and what was done or ſpoken in 
wine, to ſuch an accufation, whereby he ſought his 
innocent brother's death. As for the love which 
the Romans did bear him; he faid that it grew, 
if not from his own virtue, at leaftwiſe from their 
opinion thereof: fo as by any impious practice, he 
were more like to loſe it wholly, than to encreaſe 
it. In this wretched pleading, there wanted not 
fuch paſſions, as are incident to fathers, children, 
and brethren 3 befides thoſe that are common to 
all plaintiffs and defendants, before ordinary judges. 
The king pronounced like a father, though a jea- 
lous father, That he would conclude at up- 
on the exceſs or error, whatſoever it were, of one 
day and night, nor upon one hour's audience of 
the matter; but upon better obſervation of their lives, 
manners, and whole carriage of themſelves both 
in word and deed. And herein he may ſeem to 
have dealt both juſtly and compaſſionately. But 
from this time forward, he gave himſelf over 
wholly to Perſeus: uſing ſo little conference with 
his younger ſon, that when he had matters of 


weight in hand, ſuch eſpecially as concerned the 
No. 48. , 
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Romans, he liked neither to have him preſent, nor 
near unto him, Above all, he had eſpecial care 


to learn out what had paſſed between Demetrius 
and 7. ©, 


grace. Theſe brought home with them a letter 
laid to be written by 745 (whoſe ſeal they had 


WS 4% 


ed the whole matter to the king. So Philip reſol- 
ved to put his ſon to death, without further ex- 
pence of time. It was thought behoveful to make 
him away privily, for fear leſt the Romans ſhould 
take the matter to heart, and hold it as a proof, ſuffi- 
cient at leaſt, of the king's deſpight againſt them, 
if not of his meaning to renew the war. Didas 
therefore was commanded to rid the unhappy 
prince out of his life. This accurſed miniſter of 
is king's unadviſed ſentence, firſt gave poiſon to 
Demetrius; which wrought neither fo haſtily, nor 
ſo fecretly, as was deſired. Hereupon he {ent 3 
couple jof ruffians, to {finiſh the tragedy: who 
villainoufly accompliſhed their work by ſmother- 
ing that prince, in whoſe life conſiſted the greateſt 
hope of Macedon. 1 
In all the race of Antigonus there had not been 
found a king, that had thus cruelly dealt with 
any prince of his own blood. The houſes of Ly- 


ſimachus and Caſſander fell either with themſelves, 


or even upon their heels, by inteſtine diſcord 
and . grounded on deſire of ſoveraign 
rule, or fear of loſing it. By the like unnatural 
hatred, had almoſt been cut off the lines of Pro- 
lemy and Seleucys: which though narrowly 


they eſcaped the danger, yet were their kingdoms 


thereby grieyouſly diſtempered. Contrariwiſe, it 


was worthy of extragrdinary note, how that up- 
ſtart family of the kings of Pergamus had raiſed it 
ſelf to marvelous greatneſs, in very ſhort ſpace, 


from the condition of mere ſlavery. : whereof 


a principal cauſe was, the brotherly love main- 
tained by them, with ſingular commendation of 
their piety. Neither was Philip ignorant of theſe 
examples; but is ſaid to have propounded the laſt 
of them, to his own children, as a pattern for 
them to 1mitate. Certainly he had reaſon ſo to 
do: not more in regard of the berefit which his 
enemies reaped by their concord, than in remem- 
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brance of the tender ſoſterage, where with king 
Antigonuss tutor had faithfully cheriſh'd him in 


his minority. But he was himſelf of an unmer- 


ciful nature; and therefore unmeet to be a good 
perſuader unto kindly affection. The murders by 


im done upon many of his friends, together with 
the barbarous outrages, which, for the ſatiating of his 
blood-thirſty appetite, he delightfully had commit- 
ted upon many innocents, both ſtrangers and ſub- 
jects of his own; did now procure vengeance down 
from heaven, that rewarded him with a draught of 
his own poiſon. After the death of his ſon, he too 
late began to examine the crimes that had been ob- 
jected, and to weigh them in a more equal ballance. 
Then found he nothing that could give him ſatiſ- 
faction, or by good probability induce him to think, 
that malice had not been contriver of the whole 

roceſs, His only remaining ſon Perſeus could fo 
ill diſſemble the pleaſure which he took, in being 
freed from all danger of competition, as there might 
eaſily be perceived in him a notable change, pro- 
ceeding from ſome other cauſe, than the remove 
of thoſe dangers which he had lately pretended. 
The Romans were now no leſs to be feared than at 
other times, when he, as having accompliſh*'d the 
moſt of his deſires, left off his uſual trouble of 
mind, and carefulneſs of making proviſion againſt 
them. He was more diligently courted, than in 
former times, by thoſe that well underſtood the dif- 
ference between a riſing and a ſetting ſun. As for 
old Philip, he was left in a manner deſolate ; ſome 
expecting his death, and ſome ſcarce enduring the 
tediouſneſs of ſuch expectation, This bred in the 
king a deep melancholy, and filled his head with 
ſuſpicious imaginations 3 the like whereof he had 
never been ſlow to apprehend, He .was much 


vexed ; and ſo much the more, for that he knew 


neither well to whom, nor perfectly whereof, to 
complain. One honourable man, a couſin of his, 
named Antigonus, continued ſo true to Philip, that 
he grew thereby hateful to Perſeus; and thus be- 
coming ſubject unto the ſame jealous impreſſions 
which troubled the king, became alſo partaker of 
his ſecrets. This counſellor, when he found that 
the anger conceived againſt Perſeus would not vent 
itſelf, and give eaſe to the king, until the truth 
were known, whether Demetrius were guilty or no 
of the treaſon objected ; as alſo that Philocles and 
Apelles (the ambaſſadors which had brought from 
Rome that epiſtle of Flaminius, that ſerved as the 
greateſt evidence againſt Demetrius) were ſuſpected 
of forgery in the buſineſs ; made diligent inquiry 
after the truth. In thus doing, he found one Xichus, 
a man moſt likely to have underſtood what falſe 
dealing was uſed by thoſe ambaſſadors. Him he 
apprehended, brought to court, and preſented unto 
the king ; ſaying, that this fellow knew all, and 
muſt therefore be made to utter what he knew. 
Nichus, for fear of torture, utter'd as much as was 
before ſuſpected; confeſſing againſt himſelf, that 
he had been employ'd by the ambaſſadors in that 
wicked piece of buſineſs. No wonder, if the fa- 
ther's paſſions were extreme, when he underſtood, 
that by the unnatural practice of one ſon, he had 
ſo wretchedly caſt away another, far more virtuous 
and innocent, He raged exceedingly againſt him- 
ſelf, and withal againſt the authors of the miſchief. 
Upon the firſt news of this diſcovery, Apelles fled 
away, and got into /taly. Philocles was taken 
and either, foraſmuch as he could not deny it when 
Xichus confronted him, yielded himſelf guilty, or 
elſe was put to torture. Perſeus was now grown 


ſtronger, than that he ſhould need to fly the coun- 
try; yet not ſo ſtout as to adventure himſelf into 
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his father's preſence. He kept on the borders bf 
the kingdom, towards Thrace, whilſt his father 
winter'd at Demetrius. Philip therefore, not hoping 
to get into his power this his ungracious ſon, took 
a reſolution to alien the kingdom from him, and 
confer it upon Antigonus, But his weak body, and 
exceſſive grief of mind, ſo diſabled him in the 
travel hereto belonging, that ere he could bring his 
purpoſe to effect, he was conſtrained to yield to 
nature. He had reigned about two and forty years 
always full of trouble; as vexed by others, and 
vexing himſelf, with continual wars; of which that 
with the Romans was moſt unhappy, and few or 
none of the reſt found the concluſion, which a wiſe 
prince would have deſired, of bringing forth toge. 
ther both honour and profit. But for all the evil thar 
befel him, he might thank his own perverſe con- 
dition; ſince his uncle king Aztigonus had left unto 
him an eſtate ſo great, and ſo well ſettled, as made 
it caſy for him to accompliſh any moderate deſires, 
if he had not abhorred all good counſel, Where. 
fore he was juſtly puniſh*d, by feeling the difference 
between the imaginary happineſs of a tyrant, which 
he affected, and the life of a king, whereof he lit. 


tle cared to perform the duty, His death, even 


whilſt yet it was only drawing near, was fore-ſig. 
nified unto Perſeus, by Calligenes the phyſician ; 
who alſo concealed it a while from thoſe that were 
about the court. So Perſeus came thither on a ſud- 
den, and took poſſeſſion of the kingdom ; which, 
in fine, he no leſs improvidently loſt, than he had 
wickedly gotten. 


IV. 


How the Baſtarnæ fell upon Dardania. The behavi- 
our of Perſeus in the beginning of his reign. Some 
wars of the Romans; and how they ſuffer'd Ma- 
ſaniſſa cruelly to oppreſs the Carthaginians. They 
quarrel with Perſeus. They allow not their confe- 
derates to make war without their leave obtained. 
The treaſon of Callicrates ; whereby all Greece 
became more obnoxious to Rome than in former 
times. Further quarrels to Perſeus. He ſeeks 
friendſhip of the Acheans, and is withſtood by 
Callicrates. The Romans diſcover their intent of 
warring upon bim. 


SECT. 


Mmediately, upon the death of Philip, came the 
Baſtarnæ into Thrace ; where order had been 
taken, long before, both for their free paſſage, and 
for the indemnity of the country. This compact 
was friendly obſerved, as long as none other was 
known than that Philip did live, to recompenſe all 
that ſhould be done or ſuſtained for his ſervice. But 
when it was heard, that a new king reigned in Mace- 
don, and not heard withal, that he took any care what 
became of the enterprize, then was all daſnh'd and 
confounded, The Thracians would no longer afford 
lo good markets unto theſe ſtrangers, as formerly 
they had done. On the other ſide, the Baftarne 
would not be contented with reaſon, but became 
their own carvers. Thus each part, having loſt the 
rich hopes repoſed in Philip, grew careful of thri- 
ving in the preſent, with little regard of right or 
wrong. Within a while they fell to blows; and 
the Baſtarnæ had the upper hand, ſo as they chaſed 
the Thracians out of the plain countries. - But the 
victors made little uſe of their good fortune. For, 
whether by reaſon of ſome overthrow, received by 
them, in aſſaulting a place of ſtrength 3 or whether, 
becauſe of extreme bad weather, which is faid to 
have afflicted them, as it were miraculouſly ; all of 
them return'd home, fave thirty thouſand, which 
pierced on into Dardania, How theſe thirty move 
an 
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ſand ſped in their voyage, I do not find. It ſeems, 
e by the careleſs uſing of ſome victories, they 
drew loſs upon themſelves; and, finally, took that 
occaſion to follow their companions back into their 
untry. | | & 
oy 7 Pains, he thought it not expedient, in 
the. novelty of his reign, to embroil himſelf in 
a war fo dangerous, as that with the Romans was 
likely to prove. Wherefore he wholly gave his 
mind to the ſettling of his eſtate 3 which, well 
done, he might afterwards accommodate himſelf, 
as the condition of his affairs ſhould require, e1- 
ther for war or peace. To prevent all danger 
of rebellion, he quickly took away the life of 
Antigonus. To wm love of his people, he ſat 
perſonally to hear their cauſes in judgment (though 
herein he was ſo over-diligent and curious, that one 
might have perceived this his virtue of juſtice to be 
no better than feigned) as alſo he gratified them with 
many delightful ſpectacles, magnificently by him 
ſet forth. Above all, he had care to avoid all ne- 
ceſſity of war with Rome; and therefore made it 
his firſt work to ſend ambaſſadors thither to renew 
the league, which he obtained, and was by the ſe- 
nate ſaluted king and friend unto the ſtate. Nei- 
ther was he negligent in ſeeking to purchaſe good- 
will of the Greeks, and other his neighbours ; but 
was rather herein ſo exceſſively bountiful, that it 
may ſeem a wonder, how in few years, to his utter 
ruin, he became ſo griping and tenacious. His fear 
was indeed the maſtering paſſion which over-ruled 
him, and changed him into ſo many ſhapes, as 
made it hard to diſcern which of his other qualities 
were naturally his own. For proof of this, there 
is requiſite no more than the relation of his actions 
paſs'd and following. 

The Romans continued, as they had long, buſy 
in wars againſt the Spaniards and Ligurians; people 
often vanquiſhed, and as often breaking forth into 
new rebellion. They alſo conquered /#ria ; ſub- 
dued the rebelling Sardinians; and had ſome quar- 
rels, though to little effect, with the. Ihyrians and 
others. Over the Carthaginians they bore (as ever 
ſince the victory) a heavy hand; and ſuffered 
Maſaniſſa to take from them what he liſted. The 
Carthaginians, like obedient vaſſals to Rome, were 
afraid, though in. defence of their own, to take 
arms, from which they were bound by an article 
of peace, except it were with leave of the Romans. 
Maſaniſſa therefore had great advantage over them, 
and was not ignorant how to uſe it. He could get 
poſſeſſion by force of whatſoever he deſired, ere 
their complaining ambaſſadors could be at Nome; 
and then were the Romans not hardly intreated, to 
leave things as they found them. 

So had he once dealt before, in taking from them 
the country of Emporia; and ſo did he uſe them 
again and again, with pretence of title, where he 
had any ; otherwiſe, without it. Gala, the father 
of Maſaniſſa, had won ſome land from the Cartha- 
ginians ;, which afterwards Syphax won from Gala 
and, within a while, reſtored to the right owners, 
tor love of his wife Sophonisba, and of Aſdrubal, 
his father-in-law. This did Maſaniſſa take from 
them by force, and by the Romans, to whoſe judg- 

ent the caſe was referred, was permitted quietly to 


hold it. The Carthaginians had now good expe- 


rience, how beneficial it was for their eſfate, to uſe 
all manner of ſubmiſſive obedience to Rome. They 
had ſcarcely digeſted this injury, when Maſa- 
niſſa came upon them again, and took from them 
above ſeventy towns and caſtles, without any colour of 
right. Hereof by their ambaſſadors they made la- 
mentable complaint unto the Roman ſenate, They 


ſhewed how grievoully they were oppreſſed, by reg 
ſon of two articles in their league; that they ſhould 


not make war out of their own lands; nor with 
any confederates of the Romans. Now, although it 
were fo, that they might lawfully withſtand the vio- 
lence of Maſaniſſa's invading their country; howſo- 
ever he was pleaſed to call it his; yet fince he was 
confederate with the Romans, they durſt not preſume 
to bear defenſive arms againſt him, but fuffered 
themſelves to be eaten up, for fear of incurring the 
Romans indignation. Wherefore they intreated, that 
either they might have fairer juſtice, or be ſuffered 
to defend their own by ſtrong hand ; or at leaſt, if 


right muſt wholly give place to favour; that the Ro- 


mans yet would be pleaſed to determine how far 
forth Maſaniſſa ſhould be allowed to proceed in 
theſe outrages, If none of theſe petitions could be 
obtained, then deſired they that the Romans would 
let them underſtand wherein they had offended fince 
the time that Scipio gave them peace; and vouchſafe 
to inflict on them ſuch puniſhment, as they them- 
ſelves in honour ſhould think meet; for that bettet 
and more to their comfort it were, to ſuffer at once, 
what ſhould be appointed by ſuch judges, than con- 
tinually to live in fear, and none otherwiſe draw 
breath, than at the mercy of this Numidian hang- 
man. And herewithal the ambaſſadors threw them- 
ſelves proſtrate on the ground, weeping; in hopes 
to move compaſſion. Here may we behold the 
fruits of their envy to that valiant houſe of the Bar- 
chines; of their irreſolution, in proſecuting a war ſo 
important as Hannibal made for them in /taly ; and 
of their halfpenny-worthing, in matter of expence, 
when they had adventured their whole eſtate in the 
purchaſe of a great empire. Now are they ſervants, 
even to the ſervants of thoſe men, whoſe fathers they 
had often chaſed, ſlain, taken, and fold as bond- 
ſlaves in the ſtreets of Carthage, and in all cities of 
Afric and Greece. Now have they enough of that 
Roman peace, which Hanno ſo often and fo earneſt! 

deſired. Only they want peace with Maſaniſſa, 
once their mercenary, and now their maſter, or ra- 
ther their tormentor, out of whoſe cruel hands they 
beſeech their maſters to take the office of correcting 
them. In ſuch caſe are they, and adore the Romans, 
whom they ſee flouriſhing in ſuch proſperity as might 
have been their own. But the Romans had far better 
intreated Varro, who loſt the battel at Carne ; than 
Hannibal, that won it, was uſed by the Carthagini- 
ans they had freely beſtowed, every man of them 
all his private riches, upon the common: wealth ; 
and employed their labours for the publick, with- 
out craving recompence: as alſo they had not 
thought it much, though being in extream want, 
to ſet out an army into Spain, at what time the 
enemy lay under their own walls. Theſe were 
no Carthaginian virtues : and therefore the Cartha- 
ginians, having fought againſt their betters, muſt 
patiently endure the miſeries belonging to the 
vanquiſhed. Their - pitiful behaviour bred perad- 
venture ſome commiſeration, yet their tears may 
ſeem to have been miſtruſted, as proceeding no 
leſs from envy to the Romans, than from an 

feeling of their own calamity. They thought 
themſelves able to fight with Ma/ani/a : which e- 
ſtumation of theirforces was able to make them, after 
a little while, enter into compariſons with Rome. 
Wherefore they obtained no ſuch leave as they 
ſought, of defending their own right by arms: 
but contrariwiſe, when without leave obtained 
they preſumed ſo far, the deſtruction of Carthage 
was thought an eaſy puniſhment of that offence. 
At the preſent, they received a gentle anſwer ; 
though they had otherwiſe little amends, * 
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as yet craved aue 
p< before the { 


nate, where he was demanded 
the realop of his coming; and had related ynto 
him the complaint made by the Carthaginiens a- 
ainſt hi er. He anſwered, That his fa- 
_ not being throughly aware of an ambaſſa- 
dors thither ſent from Carthage, had therefore 
not given him inſtructions, how to deal in that 
buſineſs. Only it was known, that the Carthagi- 
nian had held council divers nights, in the tem- 
ple of ſculapius: whereupon he himſelf was 
diſpatched away to Rome, there to entreat the ſe- 
nate, that theſe common enemies of the Romans 
and of his father, might not be overmuch truſted ; 
eſpecially againſt his father, whom they hated 
moſt maliciouſly, for his conſtant faith to the peo- 
le of Rome. This anſwer gave little ſatisfaction. 
il the ſenate replied, that for Maſaniſſas 
ſake they had done, and would do, whatſoever was 
reaſonable ; but that it ſtood not with their juſtice, 
to allow of this his violence, in taking from the 
Carthaginians thoſe lands, which by the covenants 
of the league, were granted unto them treely to 
enjoy. With this mild rebuke they diſmiſſed G- 
luf/a ; beſtowing on him friendly preſents (as alſo 
they did on the Carthaginians) and willing him to 
tell his father, that he ſhould do well to ſend am- 
baſſadors, more fully inſtructed in this matter. 
This happened when the Macedonian war was even 
ready to begin; at which time the Romans were 
not willing too much to offend, either the Cartha- 
inians (for fear of urging them unſeaſonably to re- 
lion) or Maſaniſſa, at whoſe hands they expec- 
ted no little help. So were they aided both by the 
Carthaginians, and Maſaniſſa by the Carthagini- 
ans, partly for fear, partly for hope of better uſage 
in the future; by Maſaniſſa, in way of thankful- 
neſs; though if it had happened (which was unlike- 
99 that they ſhould be vanq 
0 


uiſned; he made none 
er account, than that all Afric round about him 
and Carthage therewithal ſhould be his own. 

In the midſt of all theſe cares, the Romans had 
not been unmindful of Perſeus. They viſited him 
daily with ambaſſadors: that is, with honourable 
ſpies to obſerve his behaviour. Theſe he enter- 
tained kindly at firſt, until (which fell out ere 
long) he perceived. whereto their diligence tended. 
Firſt, they quarrelled with him about the troubles 
in Dardania neither would they take any ſatisfac- 
tion, until the Baſtarnæ were thence gone; though 


he proteſted, that he had not ſent for them. After- 
wards, they pryed narrowly into his doings 3 and 
were no leſs ill contented with good offices, by 


him done to ſundry of his nei rs, than with 
thoſe wrongs, which (they ſaid) that he did unto o- 
ther ſome. Where he did harm to any ; they cal- 
led it making war upon their friends : where he 
did good; they called ſuch his bounty, ſeeking 
friends to take his part againſt them. The Dolo- 
pians, his ſubjects (upon what occafion it is uncer- 
tain) rebelled, and with exquiſite torments ſlew Zu- 
phranor, whom he had appointed their governour. 
It ſeems that Euphranor had played the tyrant a- 
mong them, For they were a people without 
ſtrength to reſiſt the Macedonian: and therefore 
unlikely to have preſumed fo far ; unleſs either they 
had been extreamly provoked, or elſe were ſecretly 
animated by the Romans. Whatſoever it was that 
bred this courage in them; Perſeus did ſoon allay 
it, and reclaim them by ſtrong hand. But the Ro- 
mans took very angrily this preſumption of the 
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their Italian confederates, and not correfted” his 
_ own rebels at home. Fain they would have had 
him to draw in the fame yoke with the Carthagin;. 
ans; whereto had he humbled once his neck, th 
could themſelves have done the part of Maſaniſſa 
though Eumenes, or ſome other fit for that ur 
poſe, had been wanting. And to this effect, t 
told him, that conditions of the league between 
them were ſuch, as made it unlawful, both to his 

cher heretofore, and now to him, to take arms 
without their licence firſt obtained. - | 

To the ſame paſs they would alſo fain have re. 
duced the Creeks, and generally all their adherents : 
even ſuch as had entred into league with them 
upon equal terms: whom uſually they rewarded 
with a frown, whenſoever they preſumed to right 
themſelves by force of arms, without ſeeking firſt 
the oracle at Rome. Hereof the Acbeans had good 
experience: whoſe confidence in their proper 
ſtrength made them otherwhiles bold to be their 
own carvers ; and whole hope of extraordinary ta. 
vour at Rome cauſed them the more willingly to 
refer their cauſes to arbitrement. For, when the 
went about to have chaſtiſed the Me/enians by 
war, T. Quintius rebuked them, as too arrogant 
in taking ſuch a work in hand, without his autho- 
rity: yet by his authority he ended the matter, 
wholly to their good liking. Probably at other 
times were they reprehended, even with lordly 
threats, when they took upon them to carry 
any buſineſs of importance, by their own pow. 
er, without ftanding unto the good grace of the 
Romans. Who nevertheleſs, upon fubmiſſion, 
were apt enough to do them right. Thus were 
they tamed by little and little, and taught to forget 
their abſolute liberty, as by which they were not 
like to thrive ; eſpecially in uſurping the practice 
of arms, which belonged only to the imperial 
city. In learning this hard leſſon, they were 
ſuch untoward ſcholars, that they needed, and 
not long after felt very ſharp correction. Yet, was 
there no ſmall part of blame to be imputed unto 
their maſters. For the Roman ſenate, being deſirous 
to humble the Acheans, refuſed not only to give 
them ſuch aid as they requeſted, and as they chal- 
lenged by the tenor of the league between them ; 
but further, with a careleſs inſolency, rejected this 
honeſt and reafonable petition, that the enemy 
might not be ſupplied from Haly with victuals 
or arms. Herewith not content, the fathers, as 
wearied with dealing in the affairs of Greece, pro- 
nounced openly, that if the Argives, Lacedemonians, 
or Corinthians, would revolt from the Acheaus, 
they themſelves wonld think it a buſineſs no way 
concerning them. This was preſently after the 
death of Phzlopemen, at what time, it was believed, 
that the commonwealth of Achaia was like to fall 
into much diftreſs, were it not upheld by counte- 
nance of the Romans, All this notwithſtanding, 
when Lycortas, pretor of the Acheans, had utterly 
ſubdued the Mefenians far ſooner than was expected; 
and when as not only no town rebelled from the 
Acheans, but many entered into their corporation; 
then did the Roman, with an ill-favour'd grace, 
tell the fame ambaſſadors, to whoſe petition. they 
had made ſuch bad anſwer (and who as yet were 
not gone out of the city) that they had ſtreight- 
ly forbidden all mannner of ſuccour to be carried 
to Meſſene. Thus thinking, by a feigned gravity, to 
have ſerved their own turns, they manifeſted their 
condition 3 both to ſet on the weaker, againſt the 


ſtronger 
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o themſelves a ſoveraign power, in directing all 
. of war, which diſſemblingly they Would 
have ſeemed to neglect. In like manner dealt they 
with all their confederates: not permitting any of | 
them to make war, whether offenſive or defenſive I. 
though it were againſt meer ſtrangers 3 without in- 
rerpoſing the authority of the ſenate and people of 
Rome: unleſs peradventure ſometimes they winked 
at ſuch violence, as did help towards the accom- 
pliſhment of their own ſecret malice. Now theſe 
Roman arts howſoever many (for gainful or time- 
rous reſpects) would ſeem to underſtand them; 
yet were generally diſpleaſing unto all men endued 
with free ſpirits. Only the Athenians, once the 
moſt turbulent city in Greece, having neither ſub- 
jects of their own that might rebel, nor power 


wherewith to bring any into ſubjection; for want 


of more noble argument wherein to practiſe their 
eloquence that was become the whole remainder of 
their ancient commendations, were much delighted 
in flattering the moſt mighty. So they kept them- 
ſelves in grace with the Romans, remained tree from 
all trouble, until the war of Mithridates being 
men unfit for action, and thereby innocent; yet 
bearing a part in many great actions, as gratulators 
of the Roman victories, and pardon-cravers for the 
vanquiſhed. Such were the Arhenians become. 
As for thoſe other common-weals and kingdoms, 
that with over-nice diligence ſtrove to preſerve their 
liberties and lands from conſuming by piece-meal : 
they were to be devoured whole, and ſwallowed 
up: at once. Eſpecially the Macedonian, as the 
moſt unpliant, and wherein many of the Greeks 
began to have affiance, was neceflarily to be made 
an example, how much better it were to bow than 
to break. | 8 
Neither Perſeus, nor the Romans were ignorant, 
how the Greeks at this time ſtood affected. Perſe- 
225, by reaſon of his near neighbourhood, and of the 
daily commerce between them and his ſubjects, 
could not want good information of all that might 
concern him in their affairs. He well knew, that 
all of them now apprehended the danger, which 
Philopemen had long ſince foretold ; of the miſe- 
rable ſubjection, whereinto Greece was likely to be 
reduced by the Roman patronage. Indeed they not 
only perceived the approaching danger : but, as be- 
ing tenderly ſenſible of their liberty, felt themſelves 
grieved with the preſent ſubjection, whereto alrea- 
dy they were become obnoxious: wherefore though 
none of them had the courage, in matters of the 
publick to fall out with the Romans yet all of 
them had the care, to chooſe among themſelves 
none other magiſtrates, than ſuch as affected the 
good of their country, and would for no ambition, 
or other ſervile reſpect, be flatterers of the great- 
neſs which kept all in fear. Thus it ſeemed likely, 
that all domeſtical conſpiracies would ſoon be at 
an end; when honeſty and love of the common- 
weal, became the faireſt way to preferment. Of 
this careful proviſion for the fafety of Greece, the 
Romans were not throughly advertiſed ; either be- 
cauſe things were diligently concealed from their 
ambaſſadors, whom all men knew to be little bet- 
ter than ſpies ; or becauſe little account was made 
of that intelligence, which was brought in by "ſuch 
traytors (of whom every city in Greece had too 
many) as were men unregarded among their own 
people, and therefore more like to ſpeak - malici- 
ouſly than truly; or perhaps becauſe the ambaſh- 
dors themſelves, being all ſenators, and capable of 
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the advantage, which miſchievous Nats kg 
commonly are forward in purſuing their vile de- 
ſires, have againſt the plain fort of honeſt men, 
that leaſt earneſtly thruſt themſelves into the trouble- 
ſome buſineſs of the weal publick. For this Cal- 
licrates was in ſuch wiſe tranſported with ambition; 
that he choſe much rather to betray his country, 
than to let any other be of more authority than him- 
ſelf therein, Wherefore, inſtead of well diſcharg- 
ing his credence, and alledging what was meeteſt 
in juſtification of his people : he uttered a quite 
contrary tale; and ſtrongly encouraged the Romans 
to oppreſs both the Acheans, and all the reſt of 
Greece, with a far more heavy hand. He told the 
ſenate, that it was high time for them, to look 
unto the ſettling of their authority, among his fro- 
ward countrymen ; if they meant not wholly to 
forego it. For now there was taken up a cuſtom, 
to ſtand upon points of confederacy and laws : as 
if theſe were principally to be had in regard ; any 
injunction from Rome notwithſtanding. Hence 
grew it, that the /cheans both now, and at other 
times, did what beſt pleaſed themſelves, and an- 
ſwered the Romans with excuſes : as if it were enough 
to ſay, that by ſome condition of league, or by force 
of ſome law, they were diſcharged, or hindred, 
from obeying the decrees of the ſenate, This 
would not be ſo, if he, and ſome other of his o- 
pinion, might have their wills: who ceaſed not to 
affirm, that no columns or monuments ere&ed, nor 
no ſolemn oath of the whole nation, to ratifie the 
obſervance of confederacy or ſtatute, ought to be 
of force, when the Romans willed the contrary. 
But it was even the fault of the Romans themſelves, 
that the multitude refuſed to give ear unto ſuch per- 
ſwaſions. For howſoever in popular eſtates, the 
ſound of liberty uſed to be more plauſible, than any 
diſcourſe tending againſt it: yet if they, which un- 
dertook the maintenance of an argument, ſeeming 
never ſo bad, were ſure by their ſo doing, to pro- 
cure their own good; the number of them would 
increaſe apace, and they become the prevalent fac- 
tion, It was therefore ſtrange, how the fathers 
could ſo neglect the advancement of thoſe, that 
ſought wholly to enlarge the amplitude of the Ro- 
man majeſty, More wiſely, though with ſeditious 
and rebellious purpoſe, did the Greeks ; who many 
times, yea, and ordinarily, conferred great hon- 
ours, upon men otherwiſe of little account or de- 
ſert ; only for having uttered ſome brave words 
againſt the Romans. The fathers, hearing theſe 
and the like reaſons, wherewith he exhorted them 
to handle roughly thoſe that were obſtinate, and 
by cheriſhing their friends, to make their party 
ſtrong; reſolved to follow this good counſel in e- 
very point, yea, to depreſs all thoſe that held with 
the right, and to ſet up their own followers, were 
it by right or wrong. And to this end, they 
not only dealt thenceforth more peremptorily with 
the Acheans, than had been their manner in former 


times; but wrote at the preſent unto all cities of 
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1 l them to ſee that their mandate 
(Which was; concerning the reſtitution of thoſe that 
dh 1m out of Lazedemon) ſhould. be fulfil- 
led. 


* 
* 
= 4 


articularly in behalf of Callicrates 3 they 


adviſed all men, to be ſuch, and ſo affected, as 
he was, in their ſeveral common-weals. With this 


diſpatch, Callicrates returned home a joyful man: 
having brought his country into the way of ruin, 


but himſelt into the way of preferment. Never- 
theleſs he forbore to vaunt himſelf, of his eloquence 


F 


uſed in the ſenate. Only he ſo reported his am- 
baſſage, that all men became fearful of the danger, 


wherewith he threatened thoſe that ſhould preſume 


to oppoſe the Romans, By ſuch arts he obtained 
to be made pretor of the Acheans : in which ma- 


giſtracy, as in all his courſes following, he omit- 


ted nothing, that might ſerve to manifeſt his rea- 
dy obſequiouſneſs unto thoſe whom he had made his 
patrons. wt oY 5 

Now as the Romans by threatning terms won 
many flatterers, and loſt as many true friends: ſo 
Perſeus on the other ſide, thinking by liberal gifts, 
and hopeful promiſes, to aſſure unto himſelf thoſe 
that ill could brook his enemies; got indeed a 
multitude of partakers, though little honeſter than 
his enemies had. Thus were all the cities of Greece 


' diſtracted with factions: ſome holding with the 
Romans; ſome with the Macedonian; and ſome 
| few, reſpecting only the good of the eſtates where- 


in they lived. Hereat the lords of the ſenate were 
highly offended ; and thought it an indignity not 
ſufferable, That a king, no better than their vaſ- 
fal, ſhould dare to become head of a faction a- 
gainſt them. This therefore muſt be reckoned in 
the number of his treſpaſſes : whereof if not an 

one alone, yet all of them together, ſhall afford 
them juſt occaſion to make war upon him. Per- 
ſeus having finiſhed his buſineſs among the Dolo- 
pians, made a journey to Apollo's temple at Del- 
phi. He took his army along with him; yet 


went, and returned, in ſuch peaceable and friend- 


ly wiſe, that no place was the worſe for his jour- 
ney, but the good affection towards him general- 
ly increaſed thereby. With thoſe that were in his 
way, he dealt himſelf ; to ſuch as lay further off, 
he ſent ambaſſadors, or letters: praying them, 'That 
the memory of all wrongs whatſoever, done by his 
father, might be buried with his father; fince his 
own meaning was to hold friendſhip ſincerely 
with all his neighbours. The Romans perhaps could 
have been pleaſed better, if he had behaved him- 
ſelf after a contrary faſhion, and done ſome acts 
of hoſtility in his paſſage, Yet, as if he ought 
not to have taken ſuch a journey, without their 
licence; this alſo was made a valuable matter, 
and caſt into the heap of his faults, He laboured 
greatly to recover the love of the Acheans which 
his father had ſo loſt, that by a ſolemn decree, 
they forbid any Macedonian to enter their territo- 
ries. It was jealouſy perhaps no leſs than hatred, 
which cauſed them, at the firſt, to make ſuch a 
decree. For howſoever Philip had by many vile 
acts, eſpecially by the death of the two Arati, 
given them cauſe to abhor him: yet in the pub- 
lick adminiſtration of their eſtate, he had, for the 
more part, been to them ſo beneficial, that not with- 
out much ado, and at length, without any general 
conſent, they reſolved to forſake him. .Wherefore 
it was needſul, even for preſervation of concord a- 
mong them, to uſe all circumſpection; that he 
might not, by his agents, negotiate and hold intel- 
ligence with any, in a country towards him ſo 
doubtfully affected: eſpecially when by heark- 
ning to his meſſages, they might make themſelves 
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be adviſed what they did; for that this was 
none other than a plain device, to make them de- 
part from the friendſhip of the Romans. Here- 
withal he took upon him, ſomewhat liberally, to 
make the Acheans before-hand acquainted with the 
war, that was coming upon Perſeus, from Rome. 
He told them, how Philip had made preparations 
for the ſame war; how Demetrius had been made 
away; becauſe of his good affection to the Ro- 
mans; and how Perſeus had, ſince his being king, 
done many things, tending to the breach of peace. 
Briefly he rehearſed all thoſe matters, which were 
afterwards alledged by the Romans; the invaſion 
of the Baſtarnæ, upon the Dardanians; the king's 
journey againſt the Dolopians ; his voyage to Del- 
phi, and finally his peaceable behaviour, which was 
(he ſaid) a dangerous temptation of men to his 
party. Wherefore he adviſed them, to expect the 
event of things, and not over-haſtily to enter into 
any degree of friendſhip with the Macedonians. 
Hereto good anſwer was made by the pretor's bro- 
ther: That Callicrates was too earneſt, in ſo light 
a matter; and that, being neither one of the king's 
cabinet, nor of the Roman ſenate, he made him- 


ſelf too well acquainted with all that had paſſed, 


or was like to follow, For it was well known, 
that Perſeus had renewed his league with the Ro- 
mans; that he was by them faluted king, and 
friend to the eſtate; and that he had lovingly 
entertained their ambaſſadors. This being ſo : why 
might not the Acheans, as well as the Ezolians, 
Theſſalians, Epirots, and all the Greeks, hold with 
him ſuch correſpondence, as common humanity. re- 
_ ? Nevertheleſs Callicrates was grown a man 
o terrible, by his Roman acquaintance, that they 


durſt not over-ſtifly gainſay him. Therefore the 


matter was referred unto further deliberation; and 
anſwer made the whilſt, That ſince the king had 
only ſent a letter without an ambaſſador, they 
knew not how to reſolve, Better it was to fay 
thus, than that they were afraid to do as they 
thought moſt reaſonable and convenient. But when 
Perſeus, herewith not contented, would needs urge 
them further, and ſend ambaſſadors :- then were 
they fain, without any good pretence, to put on a 
countenance of anger, and deny to give audience : 
which was proof ſufficient (to one that could un- 
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derſtand) of the condition herein they lived. For man; utterly to take away from the eyes of. men, 
e to this advice of..Callicrates ; they were this idol, the Macedonian kingdom, Which all fo 
ſoon after highly. commended, by a Roman. ambai-: vainly, worſhipped. Neither would it prove a dit- 
ſador: whereby it became; apparent, that the Ro- ficult matter, to perſwade thoſe! that were already 
nan intended war upon the * Maredonian'z. though, deſirous: rather he was like to be highly thanked, 
hitherto no cauſe of war was given: % bor ſetting, forward their wiſhes z | and perhaps to 
be recompenſed with ſome piece of the kingdom, 
eee” s me 1 8 * Gre Ya RT TENTS e oy 2 been e op the like ſervice, when 8 
* nenes, king o Perga | mus, vas buſted wth "9 90 45 Was vanqu . 1819 CIV. 213-31? 
Wee the A and others. His ha- . end 8 14 youu voyage to Rome 3 

| zred to the Macedonian; whom he accuſeth to the . = he FO * | 1 6:00 4 5 which they knew 
Roman ſenate. The ſenate hbnours bim greatly, — ares nh 8 18 * with ſuch at- 

And contemns bis enemies the Rhodians; with the” = jon, i 5s 9 h ee ſtrange no- 

cauſes thereof. The unuſual ſoutneſs of +he Ma- wen ang. 10 Pondered by che fathers, as if the 
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wes Ss 4A „ ubon Eu- Weight off them were to turn the ballance, that 
| hay 102g mio 55 dr e and before. Was equal. The death of Demetrius; the 
Aralus. Ferieus : evict io 'potſon ſome" of kbe expedition ot the Baftarne into Hordania; that 
Roman ſenators 3 wwhereuſibn they decres war ot Perſeus himſelf againſt the Dolopiansy' and to 
4708 por fon 4 him defianse:- Other things Delpht ;. the great eſtimation of the Macedonian in 
againſt ; 75 aff" þ PTA Greece; his intermedling in buſineſs: of his neigh- 
e e juſpice of e e bours; his riches, and his great proviſions ; were 
Umenes, king of Derag had been troubled all the material points of Eumenes's diſcourſe; ' On- 
about theſe times by ings Pharnaces and ly he deſcended unto particulars, having ſearched 
Mithridates, his neighbours. He had taken the into all (as he profeſſed), like unto a ſpy. He faid, 
right courſe in making firſt his complaint to the that Perſeus had thitty thouſand foot, and five 
Romans; by whom he was animated with comfort- thouſand horſe of his on; money in a readineſs to 
able words and promiſes, ? That they, by their entertain ten thouſand, mercenaries for ten years; 
authority, would end the buſineſs to his content. arms to furniſh a number thrice as great; the Thra- 
But, in concluſion, by the help of; the kings Pru- cians his friends at hand, ready at a call, to bring 
ſas and Ariarathes, he ended the war himſelf; him ſoldiers as many as he ſhould require; and 
and brought his enemies to; ſeek and accept peace, that he prepared victuals for ten years, becauſe he 
on ſuch conditions as pleaſed him to give them. would not be driven, either to live upon ſpoil, or 
After this, being at good leiſure, he began to conſi- to take from. his own ſubjects. Herewithal he 
der how the affairs of Macedon ſtood under Perſeus. prayed, them to conſider, that king Sooucus, the 
His hatred to Perſeus was very great; and therefore ſon and: ſuceeſſor of Antiochus the great, had given 
he was glad to underſtand, that the hatred of the, his daughter Laodice in marriage to Perſeus, Per- 
Romans, to the ſame his enemy, was as great, and ſaus: not wooing, but Seleucus offering the match; 
withal notorious. Now, beſides his ancient and that king Praſias of Bithynia, by earneſt ſuit, had 
hereditary quarrel with the Macedonian, it vexed ; gotten to wife the ſiſter of Perſeus; and that theſe 
him exceedingly, that his own honours (whereof » marriages were ſolemnized with great concourſe of 
the Greeks, prodigal in that kind, had heaped im- ambaſlages from all quarters. Neither ſpared he 
moderate ftore on his father and him) began to to tell them (though ſeeming loth to utter it plain- 
wax every where ſtale ; , whilſt Perſeus, either by ly) that even the envy to their eſtate was the cauſe, 
his currying favour, or by the envy borne to the why many that could not endure to hear of amit 
Romans, had gotten their beſt liking and wiſhes. with Philip, were now grown marvellouſly well' 
For deſpight of this indignity, he ſtirred up the affected to his ſon. All this, and ſome facts of 
Lycians againſt the Rhodians, his old friends; and Perſeus, which might either be denied, or juſtifed 
in helping theſe rebels was ſo violent, that he pro- (as that he had procured the death of forme which 
ceeded, in a manner, to open war, But ſmall 2 were friends to the Romans; and that he had ex- 
ſure found he in theſe poor and indirect courſes of pelled Abrypolis the Illyrian, who invaded Mace-' 
revenge. The Lycians could not be ſaved by his dn, out of his kingdom, or lordſhip) Eumenes 
patronage from ſevere and cruel chaſtiſement, given 


| failed not to amplifie unto the moſt ; ſaying, that 
to them by the Rhodians. This render'd him con- he thought it his duty to forewarn them 3 ſince it 
temptible; as likewiſe his acts of hoſtility, little would be to himſelf a great ſhame, if Perſeus got 
different from robberies, made him hateful to thoſe. the ſtart of him, an were in Italy making war 
which loved him before. © As for his honours in upon the Romans, ere Eumenes could come thither 
the cities of Greece, they not only. continued falling to tell them of the danger. 4 845 
into, neglect ; but were abrogated by a decree of It were too great folly, to believe that the Re- 
the Acheans, as too unmeaſured, miſ-beſeeming them ans ſtood in fear of Perſeus, leſt he ſhould ſet 
to give, and affected by him beyond the proportion upon them in Italy. Nevertheleſs, foraſmuch as 
of his deſervings. 4 All this (which he needed not they loved not to make war without fair pretence, 
to have regarded, had he. not been too vainly am- not only of wrong done to them or their aſſociates, 
bitious) befel him, eſpecially for his being over- but of further hurt intended, great thanks were 
ſerviceable to the Romans, and for his malice to given to Eumenes, who had every way furniſhed 
that nable kingdom ; which, if it fell, the liberty of them with ſuch goodly colour to beautify their in- 
Greece was not like to ſtand, No for the redreſs tendment. Now tho it were ſo, that he told them 
hereof; he thought it in vain to ſtrive any longer little elſe than what they knew before; yet his per- 
with bounty, againſt ſuch an adverſary, as by ſon, and the manner of his coming, made all ſeem 

hopeful promiſes alone, without any great perfor- greater. For, if upon any relation made by their 

mance, had oyer-topped him in the general favour. on ambaſſadors, or upon tales deviſed by their 

And therefore he reſolved even to overturn the flatterers and ſpies, they had warred againft Perſeus, 

toundations of this popularity, by inducing the Ro- ere he had committed any open a of hoſtil ity | 


* Liv, lib. 42. b Polyb, legat. 56, & 59. “ polyb. legat. 74. 4 Liv. lib. 42. 
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them done were ſo notorious, and the danger threat- 
ning them ſo terrible, that ſuch a prince as Eumenes 
came out of his own kingdom, as far as from Aſia, to 
bid them look to themſelves, who could blame 
them, if they took the ſpeedieſt order to obtain their 
own right and ſecurity? Toward this juſtification 


forced them thereto, their more than uſual curioſity, 
in concealing what Eumenes had uttered in the ſe- 
nate, when they could not but underſtand that his 
errand was well known, helped not a little. The 
Macedonian and Rhodian ambaſſadors were, at Rome, 
rovided of anſwers to the words which they Knew 
fore-hand that he would ſpeak; and with matter 
of recrimination. The vanity either of him, or of 
ſome about him, ſeems to have diſcloſed all, when 
the warineſs of the fathers, in hiding that which 
all men knew, made a notable ſhew of ſome fearful 
apprehenſion ; againſt which, it behoved their wiſ- 
dom to neglect no poſſible remedy. Wherefore, 
careleſs audience was given to the Rhodian ambaſia- 
dors, who accuſed Eumenes, as one more trouble- 
ſome to Aſia, than Antiochus had ever been, and a 
provoker of the Lycians to rebellion. The Rho- 
dians had, with great pomp, conveyed by ſea unto 
Perſeus, his bride Laodice ; which friendly office, as 
the Macedonian bountifully requited, ſo the Romans 
deſpitefully accepted. Hence it grew, that when 
the Lycians, as already vanquiſhed, were ſettling 
themſelves in their obedience to the people of Rhodes, 
ambaſſadors came from Rome with ſtrange news, 
which gave new life to the rebellion, For the ſe- 
nate pronounced, that it ſtood not with the manner 
of the Romans, to alien quite from their own pro- 
tection any b people or nation by them vanquiſhed ; 
and that the Lycians were by them aſſigned unto 
thoſe of Rhodes, not as mere vaſſals, but as depen- 
dants and aſſociates. For proof hereof, they re- 
ferred themſelves unto the commentaries of the ten am- 
baſſadors, whom they had ſent to diſpoſe of things 
in Aſia, after the victory againſt king Antiochus. 
Hereat Eumenes, Maſaniſſa, the Etolians, and all 
other kings or eſtates, that were beholden to Rome 
for increaſing the number of their ſubjects, had 
cauſe to find themſelves aggrieved, if they well con- 
ſidered the matter; ſince, by force of this, or the 
like decree, thoſe their ſubjects might eaſily be made 
their fellows, whenloever it ſhould pleaſe the ſenate; 
though it were {o, that all men knew the preſent 
meaning of the ſenate, which was only to plague 
the Rhodians for their good-will to Perſeus, by ſet- 
ting them and the Lycians together by the ears. 
The fathers could therefore ſee no reaſon to diſlike 
Eumenes, upon this complaint made by the Rhodian 
ambaſſadors z; which indeed more nearly touched 
themſelves. Rather, they honoured the king ſo 
much the more, for that others (as they would needs 
take it) conſpired againſt him, becauſe of his love 
to Rome. | 
But the Macedonian embaſſy they heard not ſo 
careleſly, as angrily ; though, peradventure, it well 
contented them to find cauſe of anger. For where- 
as at other times, all care had been taken to pacity 
them with gentle words and excuſes; now heard they 
Plainer language, and were told, that king Per/eus 


deſired much to give them ſatisfaction concerning 


any deed or word of his, that might ſavour of 
hoſtility; but that if his travel in this kind proved 
vain, then would he be ready to defend himſelf by 
arms, and ſtand to the chance of war, which oſten 
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againſt them, their | injuſtice | and oppreſſion would | 
have been moſt manifeſt. But when the wrongs to 


of the war, and magnifying the neceſſity that en- 


a Polyb. Legat. G. & 61; „ Liv. lib. 41, -+ 
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may ſeem to have proceeded from the NR, 
Harpalas, that was chief" of the ambaſſadors, a. 
ther than from inſtruction, given by the king, 
with whoſe faint heart they agreed not. Tet was 
there good reaſon why" Perſeus himſelf might, at 
this time, think to ſpeed: better by a ſhew of dari 

than he was like to do by any ſubmiſſion. For the 
eyes of all Greece being now caſt upon him, as on 
the greateſt hope of deliverance from the Roman 
ſervitude, it was not expedient that he ſhould leſſen, 
or perhaps utterly cut off, the general Cation 
and the good affection. borne. to him, whic thereon 
depended, by diſcovering his too much weakneſs of 
ſpirit, unanſwerable to a Work of ſuch. importance. 


Wherefore he, or his ambaſſador for him, was bold 


to ſet a good countenance on a game not ye 
bad, but ſubject (in appearance) to fortune Ke +4 
maght have been his, had he known how to 
ule it. A 5 

Now that this bravery (as better it may be term- 
ed than courage) proceeded from the king's own 
heat, it appears by his daring to adventure ſoon 
after, on a practice that more juſtly might anger 
the Romans, and give them fairer ſhew of reaſon 
to make war upon him. It was known that Eu- 
menes, in returning home, would take Delpbi in his 
way, and there do facrifice to Apollo. Perſeus 
deadly hating him, and, thirſting after his blood 
reſolved to way-lay him ; and, by making there of 
him a facrifice, to rid his own hands of a moſt 
miſchievous enemy. So there were appointed three 
or four ſtout ruffians to do the murder ; who, 


placing themſelves behind a broken mud-wall, on 


the ſide of a very narrow path leading up from the ſea 
to the temple, did thence aſſault the king, whom 
they ſorely bruiſed with great ſtones, and left for 
dead. They might have finiſhed their work, ſuch 
was the opportunity of the place which they had 
choſen ; but fear of being apprehended, made them, 
without ſtaying to ſee all ſure, flee in ſuch haſte, 
that they killed one of their own companions, who 
could not hold pace with them, becauſe he ſhould 
not diſcover them. Eumenes was conveyed away 
to the little iſle of Ægina, where he was cured, be- 
ing all the while kept ſo ſecretly, that the fame of 
his death was current in 4/a. Hence it came that 
his brother Attalus took upon him as king, and 
either took, or would have taken to wife (ſuppoſing 
it belike a matter of ſtate) Stratonica, the daugh- 
ter of Ariarathes, whom he then thought the widow. 
of Eumenes. It may well be number'd among the 
rare examples of brotherly love, that when the king 
returned alive home, Aittalus going forth to meet 
him, and do his duty, as in former times, received 
none other check, than That he ſhould forbear to 
marry with the queen, until be were well aſſured 
of the king's death. More than this, Eumenes ne- 
ver ſpake of theſe matters; but bequeathed at his 
death unto the ſame brother both his wife and his 
kingdom. As likewiſe Attalus forbore to attempt 
any thing to the prejudice of the king his brother 

though the Romans (with whom he continued and 
grew in eſpecial favour, when Eumenes fell into 
their hatred) were in good readineſs to have tranſ- 
ferred the kingdom from his brother to him. By 
ſuch concord of brethren was the kingdom of Per- 
gamus raiſed and upheld ; as might alſo that of 
Macedon have been, if Demetrius had lived and em. 
ployed his grace with the Romans to the benefit > 
Perſeus. 72 Os „ | | 


ic 
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It is likely that Perſeus was very glad, when he 
underſtood, wal his A . had both accompliſhed 
his will, and had ſaved all from diſcovery. But, as 
he was deceived in the main point, and heard ſhort- 


ly after that Eumenes lived; ſo was he beguiled in the 


that other hope, of the concealment, which he vain- 
ly eſteemed MP material. For he had written 
to one Praxo, a gentlewomarrof Delphi, to enter- 
tain the men whom he ſent about this buſineſs z and 
ſhe being apprehended by C. Valerius, a Roman 
ambaſſador — attending upon the matters of 
Greece, was carried to Rome. Thus all came to 
light. Valerius alſo brought with him to Rome, 
out of Greece, one Rammius, à citizen of Brun- 
duſium; who, coming newly from the court of Ma- 
cedon, loaden with a dangerous ſecret, had preſently 
ſought out the ambaſſador, and thereof diſcharged 
himſelf. Brunduſium was the ordinary port for 
ſhips paſſing between Italy and Greece. There had 
Ramminus a fair houſe, wherein he gave entertain- 
ment, being a wealthy man, to ambaſſadors, and 
other honourable perſonages, both Romans and Ma- 
cedonians, journeying to and fro. By occaſion of 
ſuch his hoſpitality, he was commended to Perſeus, 
and invited into Macedon with friendly letters; as 
one, whoſe many courteſies to his ambaſſadors the 
king was ſtudious to requite, At his coming, he 
was much made of; and ſhortly, with more fa- 
miliarity than he expected or deſired, made partaker 
of the king's ſecrets. The ſum of all was, that he 
muſt needs do a turn, in giving to ſuch of the Ro- 
mans, as the king ſhould hereafter name, a poiſon 
of rare quality, ſure in operation, yet not to be per- 
ceived either in the taking, or afterwards, He 
durſt not refuſe to accept this employment, for fear 
leſt the virtue of this medicine ſhould be tried upori 
himſelf, But, being ence at liberty, he diſcovered 
all. Rammius was but one man, and one whom 
the king had never ſeen before, nor was like to ſee 
again; and therefore, beſides that the king's denial 
ought to be as good as ſuch a fellow's affirmation, 
the accuſation was improbable. Thus did Perſeus, 
in time ſhortly following, anſwer for himſelf; and 
in like fort concerning the attempt upon Eumenes, 
denying to have had any hand either in the one or 
other; yet withal profeſſing, that ſuch objections 
were not to be made unto a king, to prove the 
righteouſneſs of making war upon him; but rather 
unto a ſubject pleading for his life in judgment. 
But howſoever the Romans neglected the getting of 
ſtronger proof (which might have been eaſy) than 
any that we find by them produced ; yet the baſe 
and cowardly temper of Perſeus was very ſuitable 
to theſe practices, Neither did the ſenate greatly 
ftand to diſpute the matter with him, theſe his 
treacheries being held inexcuſable. And as for his 
royal eſtate, wherein he ſuppoſed that they ought 
not to touch him for ſuch private offences, it gave 
him no privilege, they judging him to have offend. 
ed in the nature of a king. Herein ſurely they 
wanted not good reaſon. For, if he might not 


lawfully make war upon Eumenes, their confederate; 


that is, if he might not ſend men to waſte the 
kingdom of Pergamus, or to beſiege the towns, 
might he ſend ruffians 'to murder the king ? If it 
were no leſs breach of the league to deſtroy the ſe- 


nators by fire or famine, than by violence of the 


ſword ; was it lawful for him to do it by poiſon ? 
Wherefore they preſently decreed war againſt him, 
and ſent ambaſſadors to denounce it unto him, un- 
leſs he would yield to make ſuch amends as they 


ſhould require. He ſeems, at this time, to have 


7 « Polyb. Legat 9 
No. 49 


A 


been {6 confident in the general favour of Greece? 
and other comfortable appearances | that if he de- 
fired not war, yet he did not fear it; or at leaſt he 
thought, by ſhew of courage, to make his enemies 
he more calm; He cauſed the ambaſſadors to dance 
attendance, till, being weary, they departed with- 
out audience; 'Then called he them back; and bade 
them do their errand, They made a tedious re- 


hearſal of all matters, which they had long been 


collecting againſt him, and wherewith Eumenes had 
charged him; adding thereto, that he had enter- 
tained long and ſecret conference in the iſle of Samo- 


thrace, with ambaſſadors ſent to him out of Aja, 


about ſome ill purpoſe. In regard of all which, 
they peremptorily required ſatisfaction, as was their 
manner when they intended to give defiance, Bet- 
ter they might have ſtood upon the evidence brought 


againſt him by Rammius and Praxo. For, if thbſe 


accuſations could be verified, then wanted they not 
good ground whereon to build, of which otherwiſe 
they were deſtitute ; it being no fault in a king to 
be ſtrong, well-beloved, and well-friended: Per- 


ſeus anſwered, for the preſent; in a rage; calling 


the Romans greedy, proud, inſolent, and under- 
miners of him, by their daily ambaſſadors, that 
were no better than mere ſpies: Finally, he pro- 
miſed to give them in writing their full anſwer, 
which was to this effect; That he would no longer 
ſtand to the league made between them and his fa- 
ther, and renewed by himſelf indeed only for fear; 
but wiſhed them to deſcend to more equal condi- 
tions, whereupon he, for his part, would adviſe, as 
they might alſo do for theirs. „ 

fn the form of the league between Philip and 
the Romans, as it is ſet down by Polybius, we find 
no condition, binding the Macedonian to any incon- 
venience in the future, excepting thoſe which he 
immediately performed. But Livy inſerts a clauſe; 


whereby he was expreſly forbidden to make any war 


abroad, without leave of the Romans. It is moſt 
likely, that all the Roman confederates were included 
in this peace, whereby every one of the neighbours 
round about Macedon, entering ſhortly into league 
with Rome, did ſo bind the king's hands, that he 
could no more make war abroad, than if he had 
been reſtrained by plain covenant. And thus might 
that ſeem an article of the peace, which never was 
agreed upon, but only was inferred by conſequence: 
Now if the Romans would urge this point further, 
and fay, that the Macedonian might not bear defen= 
five arms without their permiſſion ; then had Per- 


ſeus very juſt reaſon to find himſelf aggrieved; For 


fince they had allowed his father, without controul, 
to make war in Thrace (whilſt they themſelves were 
unacquainted with the Thracians) and elſewhere 
abroad, though he aſked not their licence, why 
ſhould they now interpret the bargain after another 
faſhion? Was it now become unlawful for him to 
chaſtiſe his own rebels, or to repay an /lyrian that 
invaded Macedon ? By ſuch allegations he maintain- 
ed the right of his cauſe in very mild fort, when 
it was too late, At the preſent, by diſclaiming the 
league, as unjuſt, he miniſtred occaſion unto the ambaſz 


ſadors to give him defiance, Having heard the worſt 
of their meſſage, he commanded them to be gone out of 
his kingdom in three days. But either he ſhould have 


been leſs vehement, or more conſtant in his reſolution. 
For, if his heart could ſerve him to undertake the war, he 
ſhould couragiouſly have managed it, and have fallen 
to work immediately, whilſt theenemy was unprepared z 
not have loſt opportunity, as now and often he did, in 
hope of obtaining a worſe peace than the former. 


*. 


b Liv. lib. 33. 
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1 | l, | . * | Fa 
r ren in 
Romans ſollicit the, Greeks to join with them in 
the war again Perſeus. How. the Greeks Had 
dsl in that war. The timorouſneſi of Perſeus. 
Martius, 4. Roman ambaſſador, deludes lim 
with hopes of peace. His forces. He takes the 


| 
* 
"4 
. 


. * 


field ;, and wins part of Theſſaly, The forces f 


Licinius, tbe Roman conſul : and what aſſifiance 
the Romans had in this war, Of Tempe in 
Theſſaly: and what advantages the Macedonian 
bad, or might have had; but loſt by his fear. 
Perſeus braves the Romans; fights with them z 
knows not how to uſe his victory; ſues for peace 
and is denied it by the vanquiſhed. Perſeus, ba- 
wing the worſe in a skirmiſh, forſakes all the coun- 
try lying without Tempe. The Beotians rebel a- 
gainſt the Romans, and are rigorouſly puniſhed. 
The Roman commanders unfortunate in the war 
againſt Perſeus. They ver the Greeks, their 
friends, for whoſe eaſe the ſenate makes proviſion, 
having heard their complaints. The flattering 
Alabanders. 


O long had the Romans been feeking occaſion 
to take in hand this Macedonian war, that well 
might they have been ready for it, when it came; 
and not (as they wete) behind-hand in proviſions. 
But it was on a ſudden that they met with a con- 
fluence of good pretences to make the war ; where- 
of if no one alone had weight enough, yet all of 
them together ſeemed more than ſufficient, This 
opportunity of making their cauſe honeſt in com- 
mon opinion, was not to be neglected; though 
otherwiſe they were unprepared for the action. 
Wherefore knowing, or having reaſon to believe, 
that their own ſtrength was ſuch as would prevail in 
the end, they haſtily embraced the fair occaſion of 
beginning, and referred other cares to the diligence 
of time. Neither was this their unreadineſs a ſmall 
help towards examining the difpoſitien of the Greeks, 
and others, who muſt afterwards dearly pay for any 
backwardneſs found in their good-will. There was 
not indeed any cauſe to fear that all of the Greeks, 
or other eaſtern people, ſhould conſpire together, 
and take part with the Macedonian : ſuch was the 
diſſenſion between their ſeveral eſtates, howſoever 
the generality of them were inclined the ſame way. 
Nevertheleſs, ambaſſadors were ſent to deal with them 
all, and to crave their help againſt Per/eus, or rather 
to demand it, in no leſs ample manner, than hereto- 
fore they had yielded it againſt Philip and Antiochus, 
in wars, pretending the liberty of Greece. The am- 
baſſadors uſed as gentle words for faſhion's ſake, as 
if they had ſtood in doubt that their requeſt might 
happen to be denied. But the Greeks were now 
grown well acquainted with ſuch Roman courteſy, 
and underſtood, that not only ſuch as made refuſal, 
but even they who might ſeem to have granted half 
unwillingly, were like to hear other manner of 
words, when once this buſineſs was ended. Where- 
fore none of them were ſcrupulous in promiſing the 
beſt of their help to the Romans, the * Acheans and 
Rbodians, which were chief among them, being ra- 
ther doubtful, even when they had done their beſt, 
Jeſt it ſhould be ill taken, as if they had halted in 
lome part of their duty. It is ſtrange that men 
could be fo earneſt to ſet up the ſide, whereof the 
gladly would have ſeen the ruin. The vulgar fort 
was every- where addicted to Perſeus z of the no- 
bles and and rulers, if ſome were vehemently Ro- 
man, they wanted not oppoſers that were wholly 
Macedonian; yea, the wiſeſt and moſt honeſt, who 


a Polyb. Legat. 73, 78, & $0. 


ver perfect liberty; for. his endeavours in which 
ſhall be ſhewed hereafter; This conlidered, it ap- 
pears, that an extraordinary fear, and not only re- 
verence of the imperial city, made the Aobeans, 
and other eſtates of Greece thus conformable to the 
Romans. The occaſion of this their "fear, may be 
juſtly imputed unto the timorous demeanor of Per- 
ſeus himſelf. He had undertaken a war, whereof 
the benefit ſhould redound not only to his own king. 
dom, but unto all that were oppreſſed by the Rye 
mans. Yet no ſooner were ſome few companies 
1 over- ſea, to make a countenance of mean. 
ing ſomewhat againſt him, than he began to ſpeak 
the enemy fair, and ſue for peace at Rome. Since 
therefore it was known, that every ſmall thing 
would ſerve to terrify him; and conſequently, that 
it ſhould at all times be in the Romans power, by 
giving him any tolerable conditions of peace, to 
take revenge at leiſure upon thoſe which had aſſiſt 
ed him, little occaſion was there, why any ſhould 
adventure to partake with him. He made indeed a 
great noiſe ; leading about his army; taking by 
force, or compoſition, fome few towns; and ſollicit- 
ing all to join with him. But wiſe men could not be 
ſo beguiled : for at the ſame time he ſought all 
means of pacification ; and to that end, made hum- 
ble ſuit unto the Roman ambaſſadors. O. Martius, 
the chief of thoſe ambaſſadors, and a man of more 
fineſſe in cunning than was uſual among the Romans, 
made ſhew of inclination to the king's deſire; and 
gave out ſuch comfortable words, that the king intreat- 
ed and obtained a meeting at the river Peneus. There 
did Martius very gently rebuke the king, and charge 
him with thoſe crimes that are before- mentioned. 
Whereto though Perſeus made none other anſwer, 
than the ſame which they could have made for 
him ; yet the ambaſſadors, and eſpecially Mar- 
tius, took it in good part, as therewith ſatisfied: 
and adviſed him to give the like ſatisfaction to the 
ſenate, That this might conveniently be done; 
a truce was agreed upon, Thus had Martius his 
deſire; which was to make the king loſe time. 
For Perſeus had all things then in readineſs, and 
might have done much, ere the Roman army 
could have been in Greece. But by the interpoſiti- 
on of this truce, he no way increaſed his forces; 
he ſuffered a moſt convenient ſeaſon of winning 
upon the enemy, to ſlip away; and obtained in re- 
compence nothing elſe, than leifure and vain hope. 
Yet was he pleaſed herewith, as it had been with 
ſome victory: publiſhing a copy of the diſpu- 
tation between him and the Romans, whereby he 
gave men to underſtand, how much he had the 
better, and what hope there was of peace. He 
ſent ambaſſadors alſo to the Rhodians, of whoſe 
good will to him he was beſt perſwaded; not on- 
ly to let them know how much he was ſuperiour 
in cauſe; but to intreat them, that they would 
take upon them, as moderators, to compound the 
differences between him . and the Romans, if per- 


y . haps, notwithſtanding the goodneſs of his cauſe, 


he ſhould be denied peace, Theſe were poor 
helps. For hereby it appeared, that his late ſtand- 
ing upon point of honour, was no better than 
mere vanity : his own ſafety being the utmoſt of 
his ambition, This his fearfulneſs might ſeem ex- 


b Polyb. Legat. L 77. 
cuſable, 
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cuſable, and the blame thereof to appertain unto 
the Greets; who deceived his expectation, by be- 
ing wanting to him in à time of neceſſity, that 
was partly their own: had it not been his office, 
who took upon him as their champion to give 
ſuch a manly beginning to the war, as might in- 
courage all others to follow him. But his timo- 
rous quality being found, men grew daily more 
and more averſe from him, and grew careful, not 
to put their ſhoulders to a falling wall. The 
Rhodians, among whom he had many ftout par- 
tizans, deſired him not to crave any thing at their 
hands, in which they might ſeem to do againſt 
the good liking of the Romans. The Beotians allo, 
who had entred of late into à ſtrict ſociety, with 
the Macedonian, renounced it now, and made the 
like with the Romans : to whom further, in a fort, 
they yielded themſelves as vaſſals. Neither was 
Martius contented to accept their ſubmiſſion under 
a general form; but cauſed their ſeveral towns 
to make covenant apart, each for it ſelf z to the 
end, that being thus diſtracted into many little 
common-weals, they might not (were they never 
ſo deſirous to rebel) have ſuch force to do hurt, as 
when they agreed, and were incorporated in one, 
under the city of Thebes. This work, of ſepara- 
ting the Beotigns from Thebes their head, was 
more than Ageſilaus could effect, or Epaminondas 
would ſuffer, then when all Greece followed the 
Lacedemonians, So far more available to Thebes, 
being deſtitute of help from abroad, was the virtue 
of Epaminondas, and a few brave citizens; than 
was the ſociety with king Perſeus, againſt a num- 
ber not ſo great as followed the Lacedemonians. 
Martius brought this to effect, whilſt the king 
fat ſtill, as being bound by the truce : and ha- 
ving done this, he returned to the city ; where 
vaunting what he had wrought by his craft, he 
was commended, and (though ſome reproved it as 
diſhoneſt) employed it again by the ſenate, with 
commiſſion to deal as he ſhould think expedient. 
Touching the ambaſſadors which Perſeus had 
ſent ; audience was given to them, for that they 
ſhould not plainly ſee how their maſter was delu- 
ded : but neither excuſe nor entreaty, would ſerve 
their turn; the ſenate being reſolved before-hand 
what to do. 


allowed them to depart out of Haly whereas 
they, who came laſt on the ſame errand, did their 
meſſage without the walls, in the temple of Bel- 
lona (the uſual place of giving audience to open 


enemies, or to ſuch commanders, as might not, 


by reaſon of ſome cuſtom, enter the city) and had 
only the ſhort warning of eleven days, to be gone 
out of Haly. Neither did this poor courteſy ſerve 
alone to hide-the craft of Martius, as if he had 
meant none other than good earneſt -: but it was a 
likely mean, both to keep a long while from Per- 
ſeus the knowledge of his buſineſs, and to ſtagger 
his reſolution; when it ſhould need it moſt firm. 


And accordingly it fell out. For Licinius, the 


Roman conſul, was at Apollonia in a manner as 
ſoon as the Macedonian ambaſſadors were with 
their King at Pella. Which though it were enough 


to have rouzed Perſeus, and have made him lay 


aſide all cowardly hope of getting pardon ; yet was 
he content to deliberate awhile, Whether. it were 
not better to offer himſelf tributary to the Ro- 
mans, and to redeem their good-will with ſome 
part of his kingdom, that ſo he might enjoy the 
reſt ; than to 5. all at once to hazard. But final- 
ly, the ſtouteſt counſel prevailed: which alſo was 
the wiſeſt; and ſo would have proved, had it been 
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It was enough that they were ad- 
mitted into the city, and had thirty days reſpite 


ſono 
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ſtoutly and wiſely followed. He now began, as if 
the war had not begun until now, to do what 
ſhould have been done long afore. He cauſed all 
his forces to be drawn together; and appointed 
their rendezvous at Citium, a town in Macedon. 
All being in readineſs, he did royal facrifice, with 
an hundred beaſts, to J know not what Minerva 
that was peculiarly honoured in his country: and 
then, with all his courtiers, | and thoſe of his 
guard, ſet forward to Citium. His army he found 
conſiſting of nine and thirty thouſand foot, and 
four thouſand horſe; whereof about twelve thou- 
ſand foot, and a thouſand horſe, were Th 
of ſundry nations, moſt part Thracians; the 

his own Macedonians. Theſe he animated with 
lively ſpeeches ; laying before them the glory of 
their anceſtors, the inſolency of the Romans, the 
goodneſs of his cauſe, the greatneſs of his proviſi- 
ons, and the many advantages which they had of 
the enemy, eſpecially in numbers. They anſwer- 
ed him chearfully, with loud acclamations, and 
bade him be of goed courage. From all cities of 
Macedon there came likewiſe meſſengers, offering 
to help him with money and victuals, according to 
their ſeveral abilities. He gave them thanks: but 
anſwered, That his own proviſions would abun- 
dantly ſuffice z willing them only to furniſh him 
with carts, for his engines and munition. 

Out of his own kingdom he iflued forth into 
Theſſaly : knowing that the Romans were to paſs 
through that country, in their journey towards 
him. Some towns of Theſaly opened their gates 
unto him, without making offer to defend them- 
ſelves ; ſome he balked, thinking them too ſtrong or 
well manned ; and ſome he won by force. Of theſe 
laſt was Mylæ; a town thought impregnable, and 
therefore not more ſtoutly than proudly defended 
by the inhabitants, who gave contumelious language 
to the aſſailants, It was taken by reaſon of a ſal- 
ly, which the townſmen raſhly made, and being 
driven back, received the Macedonians, that en- 
tred pell-mell with them at the gates. All cruel- 
ty of war was practiſed here, to the greater terror 
of the obſtinate. So Yelatie and Connus (towns of 
much importance, eſpecially Connus, which ſtood 
in the ſtreights of Oſſa, leading into Tempe) yield- 
ed at the firſt. Having well fortified this paſſage, 
the king marched onwards to Sycurium, a town 
ſeated on the foot of mount Ofa 3 where he reſted 
a while, expecting news of the enemy, 

Licinius, the conſul, brought with him only two 
Roman legions ; being promiſed other ſtrength of 
auxiliaries, which was thought ſufficient. Eumenes, 
and Attalus's brother, came to him in The/aly, 
with four thouſand foot and a thouſand horſe. 
Thither alſo. came, from every part of Greece, 
ſuch aid as the ſeveral eſtates could afford, or 


thought expedient to ſend : which from the.moſt 


of them was very little. Of the kings abroad, 
Maſaniſſa ſent thither his ſon Miſagenes, with a 
thouſand foot, as many horſe, and two and twen- 
ty Os Ariarathes the Cappadocian, by rea- 
his affinity with Eumenes, was friend to the 
Romans, and had ſent to Rome his young ſon, 
there to be brought up: yet he did little or nothing 
in this war; perhaps becauſe Eumenes himſelf be- 
within ar while, but when it was too late, to 

be otherwiſe adviſed than he had been in the be- 
ginning. Pruſias was content to be a looker on: 
as being allied to Perſeus, and yet fearing the Ro- 
mans. Antiochus, and Ptolemy (though Ptolemy 
was then young, and under tutors) had buſineſs of 
their own z the Syrian meaning to invade» the 
Egyptian: yet each of them promiſed help to the 
Romans, 
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Romans, which they cared not to perform. Gen- 
tius the. Nllyrian was inclinable to the Macedonian 

et made good countenance to the Romans, for 
fear, It was a pretty trick, wherewith M. Lucre- 
tius, the Roman admiral's brother ſerved him for 


this his . counterfeit good will, This cj en 
r 


four and fifty ſhips, riding in the haven of Dyr- 
rachium, uncertain to what purpoſe : all which 
Lucretius took away, after a very kind ſort; ma- 
king ſhew to believe, That for none other end 
than to ſerve the Romans, their good friend Gen- 
2ins. Bad ſent thither this fleet. But whatſoever 
Gentius thought in the beginning z he fooliſhly loſt 
both his kingdom and himſelf, in the end of this 
war; by offering, rather than giving, his help to 
Perſcus. FTE TS 

With none other company than what he brought 
over the ſea, Licinius came into Theſſaly : ſo tired 
with a painful journey, through the mountainous 
country of Athamania, which ſtood in his way 
from Epirus; that if Perſeus had been ready, at- 
tending his deſcent into the plains, the Romans 
muſt needs have taken a great overthrow, He re- 
freſhed himſelf and his wearied army, by the river 
Peneus; where he encamped, attending his auxili- 
aries, that came in as faſt as they could. It was 
not any ſlender help, that could enable him to 
deal with Perſeus. Therefore he reſolved to abide 
where he then was, and keep his trenches, until 
his numbers were ſufficiently increaſed : contenting 


: 


' himſelf in the mean while, to have gotten quiet en- 


trance into the country. The land of Thefaly, in 
which theſe two armies lay, was better affected to 
the Romans, than any part of Greece beſides : as 
having been freed by them, from a more heavy 
yoke of bondage to the Macedonian, when there 
was little hope or expectation of ſuch a benefit, It 
was generally rich, fruitful, and abounding in all 
things needful to man's life, In the midit of it, 
but ſomewhat more to the eaſt, was that beautiful 
valley of Tempe, ſo exceedingly full of all delights, 
that the name was often uſed at large, to ſignifie 
the moſt pleaſant and goodly places. This valley 
of itſelf was not great; but adding to it thoſe huge 
mountains, O/a and Olympus (famous in poeſy) 
with their ſpurs or branches, by which 1t was on 
all ſides encloſed 3; it occupied the better part of 
Theſſaly. And this way were the Romans to en- 
ter into Macedon ; unleſs they would make an hun- 
gry journey through the country of the Daſſareti- 
ans, as in the-former war with Philip they had 
long in vain attempted to do. Perſeus therefore 
had no ſmall advantage, by being maſter of the 
ſtreights leading into Tempe: though far greater he 
might have had, if by miſpending of time he had 
not loſt it. For, if in defending the ragged pal- 
ſages of theſe mountains, he were able to put the 
Romans often to the worſe; yea to win upon them 
(for a while) every year more than other, both in 
ſtrength and reputation: queſtionleſs, he might have 
done far greater things, had he ſeized upon the 
ſtreights of Aous, which his father once kept, and 
defended all the country behind the mountains of 
Pindus. Surely not without extream difficulty, 
muſt the Romans have either travelled by land, 
with all their carriages and impediments, through 
places wherein was no relief to be found; or elſe 
have committed their armies, and all things thereto 
needful, unto the mercy of ſeas that were very dan- 
gerous; if they would have ſought other way into 
Macedon, than through the heart of Greece : upon 
neither of which courſes they once deviſed, not- 
withſtanding any trouble which they found in this 


preſent war, It may perhaps be ſaid, that the 
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Greets, and others, whom the king muſt have 1-6 
on his back, would have made him Ok * 
fend any places too far from his own home. But 
they were all, excepting. the The/alians, better af. 
fected now to him, than they had been to his father 
in the former war. The Etolians, upon whom the 
Athamanians de „ grew into ſuſpicion with 
the Romans (as we ſhall find anon) even as ſoon 
as they met with Perſeus. The Beotians, how 
politic ſoever Martius had wrought with them, ad. 
ventured themſelves deſperately in the Macedonians 
quarrel : what would they have done, if he at firſt 
had done his beſt? The Rbogdians,. [lyrians, yea 
and Eumenes himſelf after a while began to waver. 
when they ſaw things go better with Perſeus, than 
they had expected. So that if, inſtead of diſcou- 
raging his friends, by ſuing baſely for peace; he 
had raiſed their hopes, by any brave performance 
in the beginning; and encreaſed the number of his 
well willers, yea, and bought down. with money 
(as he might have done) ſome of his enemies, and 
among them Eumenes, who offered for good re- 
compence, to forget his broken head: then might 
the Romans perhaps have been compelled to forſake 
their imperious patronage over Greece; and to ren- 
der the liberty, by them given, entire ; which 
otherwiſe was but imaginary. Such benefit of this 
war, fince it was hoped for afterwards, might with 
greater reaſon have been expected at firſt, from 
greater advantages. But, as a fearful company run- 
ning from their enemies, till ſome river ſtay their 
flight; are there compelled by mere deſperation to 
do ſuch acts, as done, while the battel laſted, 
would have won the victory: ſo fell it out with 
Perſeus. In ſeeking to avoid the danger of that 
war, whereof he ſhould have ſought the honour ; 
he left his friends that would have ſtood by him 
and gave them cauſe to provide for their own ſafe- 
ty ; yet being overtaken by neceſſity, he choſe ra- 
ther to ſet his back to the mountains of Tempe 
and defend himſelf with his proper forces; than 
to be driven into ſuch miſery, as was inevitable 
if he gave a little further ground. What was per- 
formed by him or the Romans, all the while that 
he kept his footing in The/aly, it is hard to ſhew 
particularly; for that the hiſtory of thoſe things 
1s much periſhed. Wherefore, we muſt be con- 
tented with the ſum. 

The conſul, having no deſire to fight until ſuch 
time as all his forces were arrived, kept within his 
trenches, and lay ftill encamped by the river of Pe- 
neus, about three miles from Lari/a. That which 
perſwaded the conſul to protract the time, did con- 
trariwiſe incite the king to put the matter into a 
haſty trial. Wherefore he invited the Romans into 
the field, by waſting the land of the Phereans, their 
confederates. Finding them patient of this indig- 
nity, he grew bold to adventure even unto their 
trenches, out of which if they iſſued, it was likely 
that his advantage in horſe would make the victo 
his own, At his coming they were troubled, for 
that it was ſudden ; yet no way terrified, as know- 
ing themſelves to be fafely lodged. They ſent out 
a few of king Eumenes's horſe, and with them ſome 
light- armed foot, to entertain ſkirmiſh, The cap- 
tain, and ſome other of theſe, were ſlain ; but no 
matter of importance done; for that neither Li- 
cinius nor Eumenes found it reaſonable to hazard 
battel. Thus day after day, a while together, Per- 


ſeus continued offering battel, which they ſtill re- 


fuſed. whereby his boldneſs much increaſed; and 
much more his reputation, to the grief of thoſe, 
who being ſo far come to make a conqueſt, could 
ill digeft the ſhame that fell upon them by their 
roy ; enduring 


— 


* 


enduring theſe bravadoes. The town of Sycurium, 


where Perſeus then lay, was twelve miles from the 


Romans : neither was there any convenient water. 


ing in that long march, which uſed to take up ſour 


hours of the morning; but he was fain to bring 
water. along with him in carts,” that his men might 
not be both weary and thirſty when they came to 
fight, - For remedy of theſe inconveniences, he 
tound out a lodging, ſeven miles nearer to the ene- 
my, whom he viſited the next day by the ſun-xi- 
ſing His coming at ſuch an unuſual hour, filled 
the camp; with tumult; inſomuch, as though he 
brought with him only his horſe and light armature, 
that were unfit to aſſail the trenches,” yet the con- 
ſul; thought it neceſſary, and reſolved to give check 
to his pride. Wherefore, he ſent forth his brother 
C. Likinius, king Exmenes, Atialus, and many 
brave captains, With all his power of horſe; his ve+ 
lites; and all the reſt of his light armature, to try 
their fortune: he himſelf remaining in the camp, 
with his legions in readineſs. The honour of this 
morning, was the Macedonian king's; for he ob- 
tained the victory in a manner entire (though the 
Theſſalians made a good retreat) with little loſs of 
his own. But he diſcovered his weakneſs ere night, 
by hearkening, as princes commonly do, to coun- 
ſel, given by one of his own temper. For, whereas 
the Romans were in great fear, leſt he ſhould aſſault 


their camp; and, to that purpoſe, upon the firſt 


news of his ſucceſs, his phalanx was brought unto 


him by the captains, though unſent for: he never 
theleſs took it for found advice, which indeed was 


timorous and baſe, To work warily, and mode- 
rate his victory; by which means it was ſaid, that 
either he ſhould get honeſt conditions of peace, or 


at leaſtwiſe many companions of his fortune. Cer-- 
tainly it was like that his good fortune would exalt 
the hope and courage of his friends. Vet had it 
been greater; and had he won the Roman camp, 
his friends would have been the more, and the bol- 
der. But over-great was his folly, in hoping then 


for peace: and in ſuing for it, even when he had 


the victory, what elſe did he, than proclaim unto 


all which would become his partakers, that neither 
good nor bad fortune ſhould keep him from yield- 
ing to the Romans, whenſoever they would be 
pleaſed to accept him? At this time the joy of his 
victory would admit none of theſe conſiderations. 
He had ſlain of the Roman horſe two hundred, and 
taken of them priſoners the like number. Of their 
foot he had lain about two thouſand : loſing of his 
own no more than twenty horſe and forty foot. 
The Roman camp, after this diſaſter, was full of 
heavineſs and fear; it being much doubted that 


the enemy would ſet upon it. Eumenes gave coun- 


ſel to diſlodge by night, and remove to a ſurer 
place beyond the river Peneus. The conſul, though 
aſhamed to profeſs, by ſo doing, in what fear he 
ſtood; yet thought it better to acknowledge the 
loſs - paſt, than by ſtanding on proud terms, to 
draw upon himſelf a greater calamity. So he paſ- 
ſed the river in the dead of the night, and incamp- 
ed more ſtrongly. on the further ſide. The Etoli- 
ans were ſorely blamed for this loſs; as if rather a 
traiterous meaning, than any true fear, had occa- 
ſioned their flight, wherein the reſt of the Greeks 
followed them. Five of them that were men of 
eſpecial mark, had been obſerved. to be the firſt 
which turned their backs: an obſervation likely to 
colt them dear, at a time of better leiſure. As for 
the Theſſalians, their virtue was honoured with re- 
ward: ſo as the Greeks might learn, by examples 
of either kind, that if they would ſhun indignati- 
on, or incur tayour, then. muſt they adventure no 
No. 49. 
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leſs for their lords the "Romans, thati gladly they 
would do for their own liberty. Thus fared it with 
the conſul and his army. Perſeus came the next 
day to correct the former day's error; which how 
great it was, he not until then found. The Ro- 


mans were gotten into a place of ſafety; whither 


they could never have attained, if the king had 
either preſſed his victory, or given better heed to 
them that night: his light armature alone being 
ſufficient to have routed them, whilſt” they were 
conveying themſelves to the other ſide of Pereus; 
But it was vain to tell what might have been done, 
ſince there Was no remedy. The Romans were 
beaten, even the flower of their city, the gentle- 
men of Rome; out of whom were choſen their 
ſenators, and conſequently the generals themſelves, 
pretors, confuls, and all that bore office or com- 
mand among them; yea; they were beaten ſo ſname- 
fully, that they ſtole away by night, and ſuffered 
him to gather up the ſpoils of them without re- 
ſiſtance, as yielding themſelves overcome. With 
ſuch brave words did the king ſet out the glory of 
his action; dividing the ſpoils among his follow- 
ers. But there was much wanting within him, to 
have made his honour ſound. He came nearer to 
the Romans, and encamped at Mopſelus, a place in 
the mid-way between Tempe and Larif# : as if it 
were his meaning to preſs them ſomewhat harder. 
Nevertheleſs he was eaſily perſwaded to uſe the oc- 
caſion, which he ſeemed to have, of obtaining peace. 
Therefore he ſent unto the conſul, and offered to 
yield unto the ſame conditions, wherein his father 
had been bound to the Romans, if the war might 
ſo take end. It were needleſs here again to ſhew 
the folly of this his courſe. Towards the accom- 
pliſnment of this deſired peace, there was in the 
conſul no greater power, than to grant a truce, 
whilſt ambaſſadors. might go to Rome it reſting 
in the ſenate and people to approve the conditions, 
and ratifie the league. And of ſuch a truce granted 
by Martius, he had lately found no ſmall diſcom- 
modity redounding. But Licinius dealt plainly, 
and returned anſwer that other hope of peace there 
was none; ſave that Perſeus would yield both his 
kingdom and perſon, ſimply and abſolutely, to diſ- 
cretion of the ſenate. A manly part it was of Li- 
cinius to be ſo reſolute in adverſity. On the other 
ſide, it argued a faint heart in Perſeus, that ha- 
ving received an anſwer ſo peremptory, he ſtill 
perſiſted making vain offers of great tribute. Find- 
ing that the peace, which he ſo much deſired, could 
not be purchaſed with money, the king withdrew 
himſelf back to Sycurium. There he lay hearken- 
ing what the enemy did; whoſe forces were well 
repaired by the coming of Miſagenes the ſon of 
Maſaniſſa, with the aid before mentioned. This 
diſtance between the king and them, cauſed the Ro- 
mans to wax the more bold in making their harveſt : 
about which buſineſs they ranged all over the fields. 
Their careleſs demeanour gave him hope to do ſome 
notable exploit; which he attempted, both upon 
their camp, and upon thoſe that were abroad. The 
camp he thought to have fired on the ſudden :. but 
the alarm being taken in good ſeaſon, he failed in 
the enterpriſe. As for the forragers; he had a 
good hand upon them, if he could have withdrawn 
it, and given over in time. But whilſt he ſtrove to 
force a guard, he was viſited by the conſul; by 
whom either in a ſkirmiſh of horſe, or (for the re- 
port is diverſe) in a great battel he was overcome. 
This miſadventure, whether great or ſmall, cauſed 
Perſeus, after a few days, to fall back into Macedun; 
as being naturally given to fear danger, even where 
none was; whereby what lofs he felt will appear 
9 P here- 
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hereafter, He left all behind him, ſave only Tem- 
pe, weakly guarded ; and conſequently an eaſy prey 
After the king's departure, Licinius went ſtreight 


unto Connus; hoping to have taken it, and ſo to 
N finding the 


have gotten entrance into Tempe. But 
work too hard, he returned back upon the Perrhe- 
bians and others; from whom he won ſome towns, 
and among the reſt Lariſſa. There were ſundry 
towns thereabout, bearing the ſame name of La- 
7i/a ſo that this which the conſul took, may 
ſeem not to have belonged unto the  Theſſalians'z 
unleſs, perhaps, after this victory, Perſeus did 
greater acts than we find recorded, and got ſome 
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Of matters happening in Greece at this time, it is 
hard to give a preciſe account; for that the hiſ- 
tories of them are greatly defective. One may 
think it ſtrange, that the Beotians, whom a Roman 
ambaſſador could terrify, and bring altogether to 
his own will, ſhould not be afraid of a Roman ar- 
my, then on foot in Greece, and a navy on their 
coaſt, But more ſtrange it is, that the Thebans, 


from whom their dependants were taken by the 


art of Martius, were more true to Rome, than o- 
ther petty towns, which by that ſame diſtraction 
of the Beotians, became within themſelves more 
abſolute, than formerly they had been. The 
cauſes hereof were to have been ſought among 


the changes happening in their variable factions: 
is now loſt, Some of 


whereof the knowledge 
them rebelled, and were throughly puniſhed by 
Lucretius the Roman admiral : who got ſo much 
by ſpoiling them, that he would have brought o- 


thers to rebel in like ſort, if by extream oppreſſi- 
Neither 


on he could have driven them ſo far, 
was Licinius the conſul undiligent in the fame 
kind. What his doings were, after ſuch time as 
he was at leiſure from Perſeus, I find no where 
mentioned. Only this is ſaid in general, That 
in the war which he made, he * cruelly and cove- 
touſly demeaned himſelf. 


After the ſame faſhion dealt they, that com- 


manded in the year following; Hoſtilius the con- 
ſul, and Hortenſius the admiral, or pretor of the 
fleet. Hoſtilius ſhewed more of his induſtry, in 
picking quarrels with the confederates of Rome, 
than in proſecuting the war againſt the Macedoni- 
an. For, concerning the Roman war upon his 
kingdom, after that the conſul had ſought paſ- 
ſage in vain over certain mountains, Perſeus ſeem- 
ed, in a manner b free from it. 
indeed on that fide which looked toward 71lyria, 
by Ap. Claudius, whom the conſul ſent thither 
with an army of four thouſand, and who, by 
levies made upon the confederates, doubled this 
his army. But Claudius thinking to have taken 
Uſcana, a border town of Ilhyria, by treaſon, 
came thither in ſuch careleſs order, that the inha- 
bitants, which had made ſhew of treaſon, with 
purpoſe only to train him into danger, fallied 
torth upon him, overthrew him, and chaſed him 
io far, that hardly he eſcaped with a fourth part 
of his company. Yet this town of Uſcana ſhort- 
ly after became Roman which howſoever it hap- 
pened, Perſeus very ſoon recovered it, and many 
other places therewithal : Cotys, a Thracian king, 
lecuring him on the one ſide of Macedon ; and Ce- 
phalus an Epirot revolted from the Romans, on 
the other. Perſeus likewiſe made a painful jour- 
ney into Arolia.: where he was promiſed to * 
admitted into Stratus, that was the ſtrongeſt city 
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worſe, than to have been traitors. 
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ion. Of this hope, though he we 
ö — by thoſe of the Roman faction; yet in 
his return home, he took in Aperantia ; and ſhort. 
ly. heard good news, That Ap. Claudius was again 

roughly beaten by Clevas, one of his lieutenants. 

ch ſucceſs had the Macedonian war under Fj; 
lius. The ſame conſul offended much the Greets, 
by the ſtrict inquiſition which his ambaſſadors made 
into men's affection towards Rome, For theſè am- 
baſſadors travelling thorough all the cities of Nen. 
ponneſus, gave out ſpeeches tending to ſhew, That 
they liked no better of thoſe who: ſought not by 
might and main to advance their buſineſs, than of 
thoſe which were of the Macedonian faction. e Their 
meaning was, to have accuſed by name, in the 
parliament of Achaia, Lycortas, that worthy com- 
mander, who nobly followed the ſteps of Philope- 
men; and together with him, his ſon Pohbiu,, 
who- ſoon after: was general of the Achean horſe; 
but more notable by that excellent hiſtory which 
he wrote, than by his great employments, ' which 
he well and honourably diſcharged. The ſum of 
the accuſation ſhould have been; That theſe were 
not hearty friends unto the Romans, but ſuch as 
abſtained from raiſing troubles, more for lack of 
opportunity, than for any love to the common 
quiet. But ſince no colour of truth could be 
found, that might give countenance to ſuch a tale; 
it was thought better, for the preſent, to let it a- 
lone, and give gentle words, as if all were well. 
In like manner dealt they among the Ezolians : 
they demanded hoſtages'; and found ſome in the 
council that approved the motion: as alſo among 
the Acarnanians, there were that entreated to have 
Roman garriſons beſtowed in their towns. But nei- 
ther the one nor the other of theſe propoſitions 
took effect. They of the Roman faction accuſed 
not only ſuch as were inclinable to the Macedo- 
nian, but alſo the good patriots ; making it no 
leſs than a matter of treaſon, to be a Grecian in 
Greece, On the contrary ſide, there wanted not 
ſome, who roundly told theſe pick-thanks of their 
baſe flattery; rating them openly in ſuch fort, that 
one of them hardly eſcaped being ſtoned, even in 
preſence of the ambaſſadors, Thus was all full of 
accuſations and excuſes: among which the ambaſ- 
ſadors carried themſelves, as men that could be- 
lieve none ill; though it were well enough known 
what they thought, The beſt was, that an order 
from the ſenate was brought into Greece, and pub- 
liſhed, to this effect: That it ſhould be free for all 
men, to refuſe obedience to any Roman magiſtrate, 
impoſing any burthen for the preſent war, unleſs 
it were ſuch, as the ſenate had likewiſe thought 
meet. Of this decree the whole country was glad: 
for it was, or ſeemed, a good remedy of many in- 
conveniencies. But they that ſtanding on the pri- 
viledge hereof, refuſed to fulfill every command- 
ment, were numbered among the patriots; which 
in the end of this war proved little better, if not 
The ſenate was 
driven to ſet down this order; by reaſon of the 
many and vehement complaints brought to Rome, 
concerning the wrongs done by Roman magi- 
ſtrates, and eſpecially by the admirals, Lucretius 
and Hortenſius. Lucretius was condemned in a 
great ſum of money, for the wrongs by him done : 
highly to the commendation of the Romans, in 
that they loved not to have their ſubjects oppreſſed. 
* bar gan being ſtill in office, had warning to 
amend. 
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Among the great number of embaſſages that 
came S Noms about this time, either to ſeek re- 
dreſs of injuries, or to offer their ſervices: it is 
note · wortlry, that from AHlabanda, a town of the 
leſſer Aſia, there was preſented unto the ſenate, 
and well accepted, a moſt baſe piece of flattery. 
Theſe AHlabunders brought three hundred horſe- 
men's targets, and a crown of gold, to beſtow 
upon Jupiter in the capitol. But having a deſire 
to gratify. the. Romans with ſome exquiſite token of 
their dutifal Obedience, wherein they would be 
ſingular ; and being not able to reach unto any 
great performance they built a temple, unto the 
town Rome, and appointed anniverſary games to 
be celebrated among them, in honour of that God- 
deſ5. Now, who chn wonder at the arrogant folly 
of Alexander, Amigonus,” Plolomy, and the like 
vain men, that would be thought Gods; or at the 
ſhameleſs flattery of ſuch as beſtowed upon men, 
and not the moſt virtuous of men, divine honours z 
when he ſees a town of houſes, wherein powerful 
men dwell, worſhipped as a goddeſs, and re- 
ceiving (without ſcorn of the givers, or ſhame of 
the preſent) the title of Deit), at the gift of ſuch a 
raſcal city as Alabanda? a Eee ef 00720 
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SecrT. VII. | 
Q. Martius the Roman conſul,” with extream diff” 
culty and danger, enters into Tempe. The cow: 
ardiſe of Perſeus in abandoning Tempe. The 
zown of Dium quitted by Martius; repaired and 
fortified by the king. The Romans attempt many 
places, with ill ſucceſs. Their affairs in hard 
eſtate. Martius a cunning and a bad man. Po- 
lybius /ent ambaſſador to Martius from the A- 
cheans. Polybius's Honeſt wiſdom beneficial te 
the Acheans. King Eumenes grows averſe from 
the Romans. Perſeus negotiates with 1 
and Eumenes. His falſe dealing with Gentius 
king of Illyria; whom he draws into the Roman 
war. He ſends ambaſſadors to the Rhodians ; 
who vainly take upon them to be arbitrators be- 
tween him and the Romans. Perſeus loſeth a 
mighty ſuccour of the Baſtarnæ, by his awretched 
parſimony. 8 


| FTER two years of the Macedonian war, 

things were further out of tune in Greece, 
than when the war began, which had been thought 
likely to reform all thoſe countries, and bring them 
to what paſs the Romans defired, as it did in the 
end. Perſeus had hitherto the better, and was 
ſtronger now, than when he lived in peace. He 
had enlarged his borders on the Nhrian ſide; his 
friends in all parts of Greece, took courage daily; 
and his reputation grew ſuch, as cauſed thoſe that 
were wholly Roman, to ſuſpect what the iſſue of 
the war might prove, and thereupon to become 
wiſe for themſelves. Contrariwiſe, Licinius and 
Hoſtilius the conſuls, had one after the other ſpent 
their time in vain, | ſeeking way into Macedon : 
and defaced the glorious enterpriſe of conqueſt, 


by many loſſes received. The Roman admirals 


nad ſo demeaned themſelves, that 


towns 
even of the beſt affected to Rome, kept them out 


by force. Generally, the fear was great on the Ro- 


man ſide and the army much leſſened, not only by 
caſualties of war, but by the facility of the tribunes 
or colonels, or elſe of the conſul himſelf (for they 


loldiers to depart. 


RY 
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to the 


laid the blame one upon the other) in licenſing the with planks and turf, that they might ſeem conti- 


Quintius Martius the new con- nent with the ground, ſo as to make the beaſts ad- 
ſul, who ſucceeded unto Hoſtilius, was to amend all 8 | Blair 
this: which nevertheleſs was more than he knew how 


to do, though he brought with him a ſtrong ſupply © 
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of men. He began hotly to ſet the war on foot, 
which a long time had flept. And he began the 
right way, not ſeeking to force the ſtreights that 
were ſurely guarded, but taking pains to climb 
the mountains, which were thought able to forbid 
all paſſage over them, without help or need of 
any cuſtody. The king heard [of his approach, 


and being uncertain what way he meant to take, 


diſtributed” his own forces to the defence of all 
places which might give entrance, or permit aſcent. 
But the conſul proceeded in his journey, with 
hope either not to be diſcovered by the enemy, 
or to break through all opppoſition, or at leaſtwiſe, 
to fight on as convenient ground, as they ſhould 
have that lay to ſtop him; and at length, if all 
failed,” to make a fafe retreat. He ſent before him 
four thouſand of his moſt expedite foot, to diſco- 
ver the ways. Two days was this company trou- 
bled, in overcoming the difficulty of no more than 
fifteen miles, after which they had ſight of the ene- 
my, that lay to deny their paſſage. They occupied 
therefore a ſafe piece of ground, and ſent back word 
to the conſul where they were, intreating him to 
haſten unto them, which he did. The Macedonians 
were not a whit diſmayed at his arrival, but met 
him, and fought with him two or three days toge- 
ther, each returning to their own camp, at night, 
with little loſs on either fide. This bickering was 
on the narrow ridge of a mountain, which gave 
ſcarcely room unto three to march in front. So that 
very few hands came to be employed, all the reft 
were beholders, In this caſe, it was impoſſible to 
get forwards, yet a ſhame to return, Wherefore 
Martius took the only courſe remaining, and indeed 
the beſt. Part of his men he left with Popilius, to 
attend upon the Macedonians, whilſt he, with the 
reſt, fetched a compals about, and fought out ways 
that never had been trodden, Herein he found ex- 
treme difficulty, which notwithſtanding he over- 
came. Beſides the troubles commonly incident to 
ſuch journeys, through places unfit for habitation, 
he was compelled by labour of hand to make paths 
where none were, yea, where nature, might ſeem to 
have intended that none ſhould be. 50 ſteep he 
found the deſcent of the mountains, in this way which 


he took, that of ſeven miles, which they travelled 


the firſt day, his men were compelled, for the moſt 
part, to rowl themſelves down, as not daring to 
truſt their feet. Neither was this the worſt; for they 
met with rocks that ſtood one over another, ſo up- 
right, and cumberſome to get down, that their ele- 


phants were afraid of the giddy. proſpect; and, 


caſting their governors, made a terrible noiſe, which 
affrighted the horſes, and bred great confuſion. Ha- 
ving therefore gone, or wallowed four miles of this 
grievous journey, there was nothing more deſired 
by the ſoldiers, than that they might be ſuffered to 
creep back again the ſame way which they had 
come. But ſhift was made to let down the elephants 
by a kind of bridges, like unto falling draw- bridges, 
whereof the one end was joined to the edge of the 
cliff, the other ſuſtained by two long poſts, faſtened _ 
in the ground below, Upon theſe two poſts, or 
les, which indeed (not being very ſtrong, ſince 
it was intended that they ſhould be either cut or 
broken) were faſtened two rafters, anſwerable in 
length to the diſtance between the higher and the 
lower fall; ſo as the end of one bridge might reach 
beginning of another. Theſe were: covered 


venturous to go upon them, If there were a plain 
of any good extent from the foot of a rock to the 
next downtfal,” then might the bridge be ſhorter. - 

When 
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When an elephant was gone a pretty way upon 

one of theſe, the poſts ki og frame were 
cut aſunder, thereby cauſing him to fink down unto 
the next bridge; whence he was conveyed in like 
manner to the third, and onward ſtill: to the very 
bottom. Thus went they down ſliding, ſome on 
their feet, others on their buttocks, till they came to 
an even valley. By this it appears how throughly 


provided the Romans uſed to be in their journeys, of 


things needful in all occaſions; as alſo what ineſti- 
mable pains they took in this deſcent, about the con- 
veyance of themſelves and all their carriages down 
the mountains. The next day they reſted, ſtaying 
for Popilius and his company, who hardly, or per- 
haps never, ſhould have over-taken them, if the 
enemy had followed, and ſet upon him from aloft. 
The third and fourth days journeys were like unto 
the firſt, {ave that cuſtom, and the nearneſs to their 
way's end, without meeting the enemy, cauſed them 
the better to endure the labour. why ne 

Perſeus could not be ignorant of the Romans 
coming towards him, ſince they fought with his 
men upon the paſſage three days together, he lying 
ſo nigh, that he might well near have heard the 
noiſe. Yet was he ſo poſſeſſed with fear, that he 
neither ſtirred to help his own men, or to hinder 
the conful, nor made any proviſion for that which 
might fall out; but, as ode void of counſel, fat 
hearkening after the event. Four only paſſages there 
were leading into Tempe; the firſt by Connus, which 
the Romans were unable to force; the ſecond and 
third were the fame which Martius had attempted 
in vain, and another like unto it; the laſt by the 
city of Dium, out of Macedon. All theſe were ſut- 
ficiently guarded, and whoſoever would ſeek any 
other way, muſt be fain to take ſuch pains as Mar- 
tius had undergone. The entrance by Dium was 


fairer than any of the reſt, whereof only the king 
had benefit; for that his enemies could not get thi- 
ther, ſave through the valley it ſelf, into which they 


muſt firſt pierce another way. Dium ſtood upon 
the foot of the huge mountain Ohmpus, about a mile 
from the ſea ; of which mile, the river Helicon be- 
coming, there a lake, and called Baphyras, took up 
the one half; the reſt being ſuch as might eaſily 
have been fortified. Beſides all theſe, there was in 
the midſt of Tempe a paſſage, which ten men might 
eaſily keep, where the ſpurs of the mountains reach- 
ing far into the valley, drew near to the very banks 
of Peneus, a goodly and deep river, which ran 
through it. Wherefore nothing had been more eaſy, 
than to make the conſul repent him of his trouble- 
ſome journey, if Perſeus could have ſeen his own 
advantages. For the Reman army was not only in 
ill caſe to fight, after the vexation of that miſerable 
travel, but muſt needs have either periſhed for 
want of victuals, or been enforced to return the 
ſame way that it came, if the king had made good 
the ſtreight of Dium. To have returned, and 
climbed up with their elephants and carriages againſt 
thoſe rocks, from which, with extreme labour, they 
could hardly get down, it ſeems a matter of im- 
poſſibility 3 eſpecially conſidering how the enemy, 
from above their heads, would have beaten upon 
them, being now aware of the path which they had 
taken, though he knew it not when they ſtole away 
from him. It may therefore be thought ſtrange, 
that the Romans did not rather take their journey 
into Macedon, from the ſide of /llyria, whence that 
kingdom had often been invaded, as lying open on 
that part, than put themſelves to the trouble of 
breaking into Tempe; whence, after that they were 
there arrived, there was no means to eſcape, with- 


out forcing one of thoſe paſſages, which they de- 
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ſpared to win; But the cowardiſe of Perſtus did 


been worth. 
or the moſt of his ſtore, were loſt among the 
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commend the counſel by them followed, as wiſe. 


For he no. ſooner heard that the enemy Was come 
over the mountains into Tempe, than he feared like 
one out of his wits ; ſaying, that he was vanquiſh. 
ed, and had loſt all without battel. Herewirha] 


he began to take out of Dium, what he could car 
away in haſte; and ſtraightways abandoned the 
town. In the ſame vehemency of amagement, he 


ſent a ſtrait commandment to Tbeſſalon ra, that the 


arſenal there ſhould be ſet on fire ; and te Py; 

that his treaſures there ſhould be caſt into the ſeat: 
as if the Romans were like preſently to be maſters 
of theſe two cities. Nirias, who was appointed to 
drown the treaſure, performied/ithaſtilyuas well as 
he could; though ſoon after, his maſter grew ſorry 
for the loſs, and it was all, in a manner, recovered 
by divers from under the water. But Auuronicu 

who had charge to ſet fire on the king's arſenal, Ae. 
ferred the execution, foreſeeing that repentance 
might follow and ſo he prevented the damage. 
Whether Nzcias, for his abſolute and blind obe. 
dience, or Andronicus, ſor his careful providence 

merited the greater commendation, or more. eaſy 
pardon, it reſted in the king to interpret. The 
reward of their ſervice was this. Perſeus, growing 
aſhamed of his mad cowardiſe, that appeared in 
this haſty direction, cauſed them both to be: lain, 
Alſo thoſe poor men, which had fetched his treaſure 
out of the ſea by their diving, were pay'd their 
wages after the ſame ſort, that ſo there might be no 
witneſs of the king's baſe folly. Such end muſt they 
fear, who are privy to diſhonourable actions of 
great princes. If Per/zus would have gone ſurely 
to work for the hiding of his fault; then muſt he 
ſo royally have behaved himſelf, that no man might 
believe him to be the author of any unworthy a& or 
conſe). But his virtue was of no ſuch capacity, 
He thought it enough to lay the blame upon others. 
And therefore having called Hippias away (the cap- 
tain which had ſtopped the conſul on the top of the 
mountain) and Aſclepiodatus, from defence of the 
paſſages, whereto they were by him appointed, he 
rated them openly ; ſaying, that they had betrayed 
unto the enemy the gates and bars of Macedon. Of 
this reproach if they would diſcharge themſelves, 
by laying it upon him, to whom of right it belonged ; 
then might they have ſped as did Nzcias and An- 
dronicus. 

The conſul Martius had great cauſe to rejoyce, 
for that the king ſo haſtily relinquiſhed his poſſeſ- 
ſion of Tempe, and all the paſſages leading there- 
into, ſince the Roman army ; this notwithſtanding, 
was hardly able to ſubſiſt for want of victuals. He 
took Dium without reſiſtance, and thence went for- 
ward into Macedon wherein having travelled 
about a day's journey, and gotten one town that 
yielded, he was compelled, by mere lack of food 
for his men, to return back towards The/aly. His 
fleet came to him in this time of neceſſity, well ap- 
pointed to have holpen him in the war : but having 
left behind at Magneſia, the ſhips of burthen, which 
carried the proviſions. Wherefore it fell out hap- 


pily, that one of his lieutenants had been careful to 


occupy one of the caſtles about Tempe, which were 
forſaken by the Macedonians : for by thoſe ways only 
might corn be brought into the army. To meet 
the ſooner with this corn, which was moſt defirouſly 


expected; he forſook' Dium, and went to Phila ; by 
which fooliſh journey (if not worſe than fooliſh) 


he loſt more, than a little the longer faſting had 
It is probable that his carts, with all 


mountains; for otherwiſe it had been madneſs to 
. 
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put himſelf on ſuch an enterpriſe, ſo ſlenderly pro- 
vided, as that without enforcement, or ſight of 
the enemy, he ſhould be fain to quit it. Howlſo- 
ever it was; men thought him a coward, or at 
leaſt a bad man of war; ſince he thus recoiled and 
gave off, when it moſt behoved him to have pro- 
ſecuted the action. 
Buy underſtanding the folly and cowardiſe of 
Martius; the king recollected himſelf; underſtood 
his own error; ſought to hide it by ſuch poor 
means as have been ſhewed ; and laboured to make 
what amends he could. He quickly repoſſeſſed 
the town of Dium, which he haſtily repaired, find- 
ing it diſmantled by the Romans. This done, he 
encamped ſtrongly by the river Enipeus : meaning 
there to ſtop the enemies proceeding all that ſum- 
mer. Leſs diligence, more timely uſed, would 
have been enough not only to have delivered Mar- 
tius into his hand, who had beguiled him with an 
idle hope of peace: but to have given him ſuch a 
noble victory, as might cauſe the - Romans to ſeek 
a good end of the war upon fair conditions, and 
not to begin again in haſte. Yet this recovery 
and fortification of Dium, was to the conſul an ex- 
ceeding hinderance, For little or nothing could 
afterward be done toward the conqueſt in hand, in 
all the continuance of his office. Only the town of 
| Heraclea, ſtanding, on the river of Peneus, five 
miles from Dium, was taken by force; or rather 
by a trick of climbing up on mens heads, ſome- 
what after the manner of our tumblers. But it 
made ſuch defence as it could ; and was not given 
up for fear. After this, Martius did ſet a bold 
face towards Dium; as if he would have taken it 
again, and have driven the king further off; though 
his intent or hope, was nothing like ſo great: his 
chief care being to provide for his wintering, He 
ſent the admiral to make attempt upon the ſea- 
towns, Theſſalonica, Caſſandrea, Demetrias and o- 
thers. All theſe were aſſayed; but in vain. The 
fields about The/alonics were waſted ; and ſome 
companies, that ſundry times adventured forth of 
the town, were ſtill put to the worſe. As for the 
town itſelt, there was danger in coming near it, 
either by land or ſea; by reaſon of the engines 
which ſhot from the walls, and reached unto the 
fleet. Wherefore the admiral ſetting ſail from 
thence, ran along by Enia, and Antigonea (land- 
ing near to each of them, and both doing and re- 
ceiving hurt) until he came unto Pallene, in the ter- 
ritory of Caſſandrea. There king Eumenes joyned 
with him, br inging twenty ſhips of war: and five 
other were ſent thither from king Pruſias. With 
this acceſs of ſtrength the admiral was bold to 
his fortune at Caſſandrea; which was bad. 


There 


was a new ditch lately caſt by Perſeus, before the 


town: which while the Romans were filling up, 
queſtion was made, what became of the earth taken- 
thence, | for that it lay not upon the bank. By 
this occaſion it was learned, that there were arches; 
in the town-wall filled up with that earth, and co- 
vered with one - ſingle row of brick. Hence the 
admiral gathered hope of making way into the 
town, by ſapping the walls. To this work he ap- 
pointed ſuch as he thought meeteſt: giving an a- 
larm to the other ſide of the town, thereby to 
ſhadow his attempt. The breach was ſoon made. 
But whilſt the Romans were ſhouting, for joy, and 
ordering themſelves for the aſſault: the captains 
within the town perceived what was done; and 


ſallying forth unexpected, gave a fierce charge on 
the companies that were. between the ditch and the 
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wall; of whom they flew about ſix hundred, and 
ſuffered few to eſcape unwounded. This diſaſter; 
and the want of good ſucceſs on that part of the 
town which king Eumenes aſſailed (a ſupply in the 
mean while entring the town by ſea) cauſed the 
ſiege to break up. Torone was the next place which 
the admiral thought meet to attempt: and thence 
likewiſe he was repelled, Finding this too well 
manned ; he made way towards Demetrias ; where- 
into Euphranor, a Macedonian Captain, was gotten 
before his coming, with ſuch forces, as were not 
only ſufficient to have defended the town, if the 
admiral had layed ſiege to it, but to keep the land 
about it from ſpoil; or at leaſt (as they did) to 
make the enemy pay dear for all that he there got. 
This Euphranor had taken his journey to Demetri- 
as, by Melibea; whither the conſul (that he might 
not be quite without work) had ſent his lieutenant 
to beſiege it: and by the terror of his appearing 
ſuddenly over their heads, cauſed the beſiegers to 
diſlodge in all haſte, ſetting their camp on fire. 
Such ſortune attended on the Romans; or rather, 
ſo far was their ability ſhort of their enterpriſes 3 
ever ſince their conſul (whether daſtardly, or care- 
lefly) moſt unlike a good commander, had let go 
his hold of Macedon, by forſaking Dium yea, it 
is to be ſuſpected, that ſome greater harm befel them, 
or at leaſt, that they were in ſome greater danger, 
than 1s expreſſed in the broken remaining hiſtory of 
this war. For Martius perſwaded the Rhedians, 
by Ageſipolis their ambaſſador, who came to him 
at Heraclea about other buſineſs of leſs importance, 
that they ſhould do well to interpoſe themſelves as 
mediators, and ſeek to finiſh the war. Now, al- 
though Polybius do moſt probably conjecture, that 
this was rather a malicious device of Martius, crat- 
tily ſeeking to bring the Rhodians in danger (as 
anon it fell out) by their oppoſing the reſolution of 
the ſenate; than that it proceeded from any true 
fear in him, either of Perſeus, or of Antiochus, 
who had then an army on foot ; yet ſince he made 
ſhew of fear, it is like withal, that ſomewhat had 
happened, which might make his fear ſeem not 
counterfeit, And fo were the Rhodians moved to 
think of him ; not only for that the extraordinary 
courteſy, both of him and of the admiral, towards 
their ambaſſador, coming from proud natures, did 
argue diffidence, where there was no ambition to 
cauſe it; but much more, for that ſhortly after the 
ambaſſadors of Perſeus, and of Gentius the [liyrian, 
did ſet out their buſineſs at Rhodes, not more with 
the ſtrength of a good fleet, which the Macedonian 
had gotten, than with the honour of ſome victory, 


try wherein he had lately ſlain great numbers of the 


Roman horſe. > Thus much we find intimated ; 
though the time, place, or other circumſtances of 
the fight be not ſpecified. And hereto may be re- 
ferred, the report of thoſe that were ſent from Rome, 
to view the eſtate of Martius's army. For they 
found the conſul wanting meat ; the admiral want- 
ing men; and, for thoſe few that he had, wanting 
both money and cloaths: and Ap. Claudius the 
etor, who lay on the frontier of 7/lyria, ſo una- 
le to invade Macedon, that contrariwiſe, he was 
in extream danger, fo as either he muſt quickly be 
ſent for thence, ar a new army be ſent thither to 
him, Wherefore it may ſeem, that ſome blow 
had been taken on the 7//yrian ſide, which made 
all to halt; or at leaſt, that the Romans with great- 
er loſs, than is before ſpoken of, had been driven 
from ſome of the towns which they beſieged. 
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Now although it were ſo, that Martius, in very 
few of his actions, behaved himſelf like a man of 
war; yet in exerciſe of cunning, which one hath 
moſt aptly termed, a crooked or finifter kind of wy 
dom, he dealt as a craftſmaſter, with a reſtleſs work - 
ing diligence. This indeed neither proved his ſuf- 


ficiency, nor commended his honeſty ; ſince there- 


by he effected nothing to his own benefit; and ne- 


vertheleſs, out of envy, vain- glory, or ſuch delight 
as weak and buſy-h-aded men take in creating in- 
explicable troubles, he directly made oppoſition to 
the good of his N At ſuch time as Perſeus, 
by the ſucceſs of his doings againſt Hoſtilius, had 
gotten much reputation, and was thought likely to 
invade Theſſaly z Archo, Lycortas, and other good 
patriots among the Acheans, judged it expedient for 
their nation to help the Romans, as in a time of 
adverſity, whom in proſperity they loved not to 
flatter, Wherefore Archo propoſed a decree, which 
paſſed ; that the Aebeans ſhould ſend their whole 
power into The//aly, and participate with the Romans 
in all danger. So the army was levied, and Po- 
Igbius, with others, ſent ambaſſadors unto Martius, 
to certify him thereof, and know his pleaſure. Po- 
Iybius found the conſul buſied in N paſſage 
through Tempe into Macedon. He went along with 
th” 1107, and awaited the conſul's leiſure, till they 
came to Heraclea; where, finding the time conve- 
nient, he preſented the decree, and offered the ſer- 
vice of his nation, wherein ſoever it ſhould be com- 
manded. Martius took this very kindly ; but ſaid, 


that he needed now no manner of help. Forth- 


with Polybius diſpatched home his companions, 
to ſignify thus much, tarrying himſelf behind in 
the camp, After a while, word was brought to 
Martius, that Ap. Claudius deſired, or rather impe- 
riouſly required of the 4cheans, five thouſand men, 
to be ſent him into Epirus. It was manifeſt, that 
Appius had need of theſe men; and that if he were 


ſtrong in the field, he might do notable ſervice, by 


diſtracting the forces of Perſeus. But the labyrin- 
thian head of Martius could not allow of ſuch plain 
reaſon, He called unto him Polybius, to whom he 
declared, that Appius had no need of ſuch aid 
and therefore willed him to return home, and in any 
wile take order that the men might not be ſent, nor 
the Acheans be put to ſuch needleſs charges. Away 
went Polybias, muſing, and unable to reſolve, whe- 
ther it were for love to the Acheans, that the con- 


{ul was ſo earneſt. in this buſineſs ; or rather for en- 
vy, and to binder App. Claudius from doing any 


thing, ſince himſelf could do nothing, But when 


Polybias was to deliver his opinion in the council, 


touching this matter; then found he a new doubt, 
that more nearly concerned his own felt, and thoſe 
of his own party. For, as he was ſure to incur the 
great indignation of the conſul, if he ſhould neg- 


ect what was given him in charge; ſo was it 
manifeſt, on the other ſide, that the words by Mar- 


ius, uttered to him in private, would prove no 
good warrant for him and his friends, if openly 
they ſhould refuſe to help Claudius, alledging, that 
he had no need. In this caſe therefore, he had 
recourſe unto the decree of the ſenate, which exempt- 
e men from neceſſity of doing what the Raman 
commanders ſhould require, unleſs by ſpecial order 
from the ſenate the fame were likewiſe appointed. 
So for lack of warrant from the ſenate, this demand 
of Appius was referred unto the advice of the con- 
ſul, by whom it was ſure to. be made fruſtrate, 


Hereby the 4cheans were ſavers of more than an 


hundred and twenty talents, though Polybius him- 
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{elf ran into danger of zppins's diſpleaſure ; an, 
tor ſuch honeſt dealing in his country's behalf, = 
afterwards rewarded by the Rowans with many a 
long year's impriſonment, oo I 
Whether it were by the like policy of Marius. 
that king Eaumenes grew cold longs te... to — 
Romans, or whether this king began when it was 
too late to ſtand in fear, leſt the fire, which he hir. 
ſelf had helped to kindle, would ſhortly: take hold 
on his own lodging; or whether the regard of mo- 
ney were able to overſway all other paſſions, it is 
hard to determine; ſince they, that had better means 
to know the truth, have not preciſely affirmed any 
certainty, One report is, that Zumenes did not fo 
much as give any help to Martius; but, coming to 
have joined with him in ſuch friendly manner as he 
did with the former conſuls, was not entertained ac. 
cording to his liking ; and thereupon returned home 
in ſuch anger,. that he refuſed to leave behind him 
certain horſe of the Gallo-Greeks, being requeſted 
to have done it. If this were true, and that his 
brother Attalus tarrying behind with the conſul, did 
the Romans good ſervice z then is the reaſon appa- 
rent of the hatred borne afterwards by the ſenate to 
Eumenes, and the love to Attalus. But it is more 
generally received, that Eumenes gave a willing ear 
to Perſeus's deſire of accord, for mere deſire of 
gain. And it might well be, that covetouſneſs 
drew him on in the courſe whereinto indignation 
firſt led him. Howſoever it befel, Perſeus cauſed 
Eumenes to be ſounded, and found him ſo tractable, 
that he was bold to ſollicit him by an embaſy, 
The tenor of his advertiſements both to Eumenes, 
and to Antiochuc, was, that there could be no per- 
fect love between a king and a free city; that the 
Romans had quarrel alike to all kings, though they 
dealt with no more than one at a time, and uſed 
the help of one againſt another; that Philip was 
oppreſſed by them, with the help of Attalus; An- 
tiochus, with the help of Philip and Eumenes; and 
now Perſeus aſſailed, with the help of Eumenes 
and Pruſias. Herewith he willed Eumenes to conſi- 
der, that when Macedon was taken out of their way, 

they would be doing with him in Aſia, which lay 
next at hand; yea, that already they began to think 
better of Pruſias than of him. In like fort, he 
admoniſhed Autiochus not to look for any good 
concluſion of his war with the Egyptian, ſo long as 
the Romans could make him give over, by de- 
nouncing their will and pleaſure. Finally, he re- 
queſted both of them either to compel the Romans 
to ſurceaſe from their war upon Macedon, or elſe to 
hold them as common enemies unto all kings. 
Antiachus lay far out of the Romans way, and 
therefore was little troubled with ſuch remonſtrances. 
Eumenes was more nearly touch'd, and as he felt 
part of this to be true, ſo had he reaſon to ſtand in 
doubt of the reſt. Yet, when he ſhould give an- 
ſwer, he began to offer a bargain of peace for mo- 
ney. He thought the Romans to be no leſs weary, 
than Per/eus was afraid. Wherefore he promiſed, 
for his own part, that if he might have fifteen hun- 
dred talents for withdrawing his hand from this 
war, then would he remain a reuter therein; and 
that for ſome greater quantity of money (how much 
I find not) he would alſo bring the Romans to con- 
deſcend unto peace: and, 
meaning herein, he offered to give hoſtages. Per- 


ſeus liked well to receive the hoſtages, but not to lay 


out the money; eſpecially beſore-hand, as was re- 
quired. He would fain have peace with "Rome, 
and not with Ezmenes only. For procuring of this, 
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he pmiſed to be at any reaſonable coft ; but he 
u down the money in the temple at Sams” 
bruce; whence it ſhould be delivered unto Eumenes, 
after chat the peace was fully concluded and ratified. 
The ile of Samothrate was Perſens's own, and 
therefore Ewumenes thought the money no nearer to 
him, being there, than if it remained in Pella. Be- 
ſides, his labour deſerved ſomewhat, howſoever the 
buſineſs might happen to facceed 3 fo that needs he 
would have part of his wages in prfr. Thus the 
two kings did no _ than loſe time; and Eu- 
nes ſuſpected of the Romans as a traytor. | 
Ar fame manner dealt Perſeus with king 
Gentins the /{yrian. He had attempted this IIihrian 
before, who dealt plainly, and ſai, that without 
money he could not ſtir, Hereunto Perſeus loved 
not to hearken, thinking that his treaſures would 
ſerve at the laſt caſt, to deliver him from all his 
fears. But when the Romans had gotten within 
Tempe, then did his fear urge him to rodigality 3 
ſo as he agreed to pay three hundred talents, which 
Gentius demanded for a recompence. So the bar- 
gain was ſoon made, and pledges on both ſides de- 
hivered for performance. This was openly done by 
Perſeus, to the end that all his army might have 
comfort by ſuch acceſs of ſtrength to their party. 
Preſently, upon the bargain made, ambaſſadors 
were ſent to Rhodes, both from Perſeus and Cen- 
tins, who deſired the Rhodians to take upon them 
as arbitrators between Perſeus and the Romans, and 
to bring the war to an end. The Rhodians, think- 
ing that Martius the conſul was no leſs deſirous of 
peace than the Macedonian, arrogantly promiſed, 
that they, by their authority, would make peace 
wiſhing the kings to ſhew themſelves conformable, 
But the Roman ſenate, hearing proud words to the 
ſame effect from the Rhodian ambaſſadors, gave an 
anſwer as diſdainful, angry, and menacing as they 
could deviſe ; ſo as this vain glory of the Rhodians was 
chroughly chaſtiſed; and more throughly ſhould have 
been, if their ſubmiſſion had not been as humble, as 
their folly was proud. Such uſe of Gentius's iy 5 
made Perſeus, without laying out one ounce of ſil- 
ver. Now fain he would have haſtned this young 
and raſh Iihrian to enter with all ſpeed into the 
war; but then muſt the money be haſtned away, 
Pantauchus, the Macedonian ambaſſador, who re- 
mained with Gentius, exhorted him daily to begin 
the war by land and ſea, whilſt the Romans were 
unprovided. But finding what it was that made all 
ro ſtay, he ſent word to Perſeus. Hereupon ten 
talents were ſent to Pantauchus, who delivered it to 
the young king, as carneft of that which followed. 
More followed indeed, and ſealed up with the ſeal 
of the 1ityrians ; but carried by Macedonians, and 
not too faft. Before this money came into /}hyria, 
Gentius had laid hands upon two Roman ambaſſa- 
dors, and caft them into priſon ; which Perſeus no 
fooner heard, than he recalled his treaſure-bearers, 
and fent them with their load to Pella; for that 
now the /lyrian was of neceſſity to make war 
with the Romans, whether he were hired thereto 
or nor. | | | | 
There came about the ſame time, through II. 
| Hria, to the aid of Perſeus, under one Clondicus a 

petty King, ten thouſand horſe and ten thouſand 


foot, of the Gauls, which were (as Plutarch hath: - 


it) the "Baftarne. Theſe had before-hand made 
their bargain, and were to receive preſent pay at 
the firſt. At their entry into the kingdom, Per- 
ſens ſent one to them; deſiring their captains to 
come viſit him, whom he ae e gratify wich 


Pay in hand, according to his batgain ? Hereto 
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goodly rewards ; hoping that the tnultinide would 
take good words for payment. But the'firlt queſ- 
tron'thar their general aſked, was, Whether the 
King had ſent money to give the ſoldiers their 


the meſſenger had not What to anſwer. Why then 
(aid Clondicus) tell thy maſter, That the Gauls 
will not ſtir one foot further, until they have gold, 
as was agreed, nnd hoſtages. Perſeus hereupon 
took counſel: if to utter his own opinion, befoie 
men fo wile that they would not contradict him, 
were to take counſel, He made an invective a- 
gainft the incivility and avarice of the Baſtarnæ : 
who came with ſuch numbers, as could not but be 
dangerous to him and to his kingdom. Five 
thouſand horſe of them, he ſaid, would be as ma- 
ny as he ſhould need to uſe ; and not ſo many, 
that he ſhould need to fear them, It had been 
well done, if any of his counſellors would have 
told him, that there wanted not employment for 
the whole army of them, ſince without any dan- 
ger to the kingdom, they might be let out by the 
way of Perrhebia, into Theſſaly : where waſting 
the country, and filling themſelves with ſpoil, they 
ſhould make the Romans glad to forlake Tempe, 
even for hunger and all manner of want ; therein 
doing the king notable fervice, whether they won 
any victory, or not. This, and a great deal more 
might have been alledged, if any man had dared 
to give advice freely. In concluſion Antigonus, 
the ſame meſſenger that had been with them be- 
fore, was ſent again, to let them know the king's 
mind. He did his errand: upon which followed 
a great murmur of thoſe many thouſands that had 
been drawn To far to no purpoſe. But Clondicus 
aſked him now again, whether he had brought the 
money along with tim, to pay thoſe five thou- 
ſind, whom the king would entertain. Hereto, 
when it was perceived, that Antigonus could make 
no better anſwer than ſhifting excuſes ; the Baſta: = 
n@ returned preſently towards Danubius, waſting 
the neighbour. parts of Thrace ; yet ſuffering this 
crafty meſſenger to eſcape unhurt : which was more 
than he could have well expected. 

Thus dealt Per/eus, like a careful treaſurer, 
and one that would preſerve his money for the 
Romans, without diminiſhing the ſum. But of this 
painful office he was very foon diſcharged by 
L. Amplius Paulus the new conſul : who in fit- 
teen days after his ſetting forth from Itahy, brought 
the kingdom of Macedon to that end; for which 
God had appointed over it a king ſo fooliſh and 


ſo cowardly, ..: 
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L. Mmylits Paulus the conſul. His journey, 
T fra Perſeus 70 Har, He ill ao Ha- 
ard barrel with any diſadvantage. Of an ec- 
. Bipfe of ib mon.” Emylius'g ſuperſtition. The 
" partel of Pydiia, Perſeus's Sight He forſales 
Hir Kinguum > which bafſtily yields to Rmylius. 
Perſeus af Sarnothrace. th yields himſelf to the 
admiral; and is ſent priſoner to Emy- 
uus. + Jug Aa _ 
BY the war of Macedon, the Romans hitherto 
had gotten much — * 3 1 though 
it were not accompanied with any danger, yet the 
indignity ſo moved them, e des ny de- 
creed that province to T. Amylins Paulus, with- 
out putting it, as was otherwiſe their manner, to 


the chance of lot, between him and his fellow con- 
3 Liv, lib, 44. Plutarch in vit Tmyl. b 1 Emyl, | 
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ſul 3 or at leaſt were gladder that the lot had caſt it 
upon him, than that ſo worthy à man was advanced 
to the dignity of a ſecond conſulſhip. He re- 
fuſed to propound unto the ſenate any thing that 
concerned his province; until by his ambaſſadors, 
thither ſent to view the eſtate of the war, it was per- 
fectly underſtood, in what condition both the Ro- 
man forces, and the Macedonian, at the preſent re- 
mained. This being throughly known | to be 
ſuch, as hath been already told; the ſenate ap- 

ointed a ſtrong ſupply, not only unto the conſul, 
228 unto the navy, and likewiſe to the army that 
lay between Ihria and Epirus; from which Ap. 
Claudius was removed, and L. Anicius ſent thither 
in his place. Æmylius, before his departure from 
Rome, making an oration to the people, as was 
the cuſtom, ſpake with much gravity and authori- 
ty. He requeſted thoſe that thought themſelves 
wiſe enough to manage this war, either to accom- 
pany him into Macedon, and there aſſiſt him with 
their advice ; or elſe to govern their tongues at 
home, and not take upon them to give directions 
by hearſay, and cenſure by idle reports: for he 
told them plainly, that he would frame his doings 
to occaſions ; not to the expectation of the multi- 
tude. The like ſpeech of his father L. Æmylius, 
who died valiantly in the battel of Cannæ, might 
well be living in ſome of their memories: which 
was enough to make them conform themſelves the 
more gladly unto the inſtructions given by a wiſe 
and reſolute conſul. | 

All his buſineſs within the city being diſpatched, 
Amylius was honourably attended, at his ſetting 
forth on his journey ; with an eſpecial hope of 
men, that he ſhould finiſh the war : though that he 
ſhould finiſh it ſo ſoon and happily, was more than 
could have been hoped or imagined. He came to 
Brundufium ; whence, when the wind came fair, 
he ſet fail at break of day, and arrived ſafely at 
the iſle of Corcyra before night, Thence paſſed 
he to Delphi where, having done facrifice to 
Apollo, after the fifth day he ſet. forwards to the 
camp; and was there in five days more. So are 
there but five of the fifteen days remaining, in 
which he finiſhed the war. __ 

Perſeus lay ſtrongly encamped at Dium; having 
ſpared no labour of men and women to forti 
the banks of Enipeus, where it was fordable in 
dry weather. So as there was little hope, or none, 
to force him; and conſequently as little poſſibility 
to enter that way into Macedon. One great in- 
convenience troubling the Romans, and much diſa- 
bling them to make attempt upon Dium, was lack of 
freſh water. For there were ten miles between Dium 
and Tempe; all the way lying between the fſea- 
ſhore and the foot of Olympus, without any brook 
or ſpring breaking forth on that ſide. But Am- 
lius found preſent remedy for this, by digging wells 
on the ſhore, where he found ſweet. ſprings 3 as 
commonly there is no ſhore that wants them, 
though they riſe not above the ground. Want of 
this knowledge was enough to hinder Martius 
from taking up his lodging any nearer to the ene- 
my, than the town of Heraclea, on the river Pe- 
neus; where he had watering at pleaſure, but could 
perform no ſervice of any worth. Yet when the 
Roman camp had ſuch means to lye cloſe to the 
Macedonian, as it preſently did; the paſſage onward 
being defended as hath been already ſhewed, ſeemed 
no leſs difficult than before. Wherefore it was ne- 
ceſſary to ſearch another way; which by enquiry 


was found out. There was a narrow paſſage over 
Olympus, leading into Perrhbebia : hard of aſcent, 
but flenderly guarded, and therefore promiſing a 
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fair.journey, Martius either had not been inform. 
ed hereof ] or durſt not attempt it: or —— 
could not get his ſoldiers to make the adventure: 
they fearing leſt it would prove ſuch a piece af 
work, as had been their march over, Of into 
Tempe. But Paulus was a man of greater induſtry, 
courage, and ability, to command. He had 5 
formed, even at his firſt coming, many diſorders 
in the Roman camp 3 teaching the ſoldierz, among 
other good leſſons, to be obedient and ready in exe. 
cution; without troubling themſelves, as had been 
their manner, to examine the doings and purpoſes 
of their general. And now he appointed about 
five thouſand men to this enterpriſe : whereof he 
committed the charge unto Scipio Aimylianus and 
Fabius Maximus, his own ſons by nature, but 
opted 3 the one of them, by a ſon of Scipio the 
African; the other by one of the Fabii. Scipio 
took with him ſome light armed Thracians and 
Cretans ; but his main ſtrength was of legiona- 
ries. For the King's guard, upon the mountain 
conſiſted in a manner wholly of archers and ſling. 
ers: who, though at ſome diſtance the might do 
notable ſervice againſt thoſe that ſhould climb up 
unto them; yet when the darkneſs took away their 
aim, they were like to make a bad night's work, 
being to deal with thoſe that were armed to fight 
at hand. To conceal the buſineſs about which they 
went, Scipio and Fabius took a wrong way towards 
the fleet; where victuals were provided for their 
journey: it being noiſed, that they were to run a- 
long the coaſt of Macedon by ſea, and waſte the 
country. All the while that they were paſſing 
the mountains (which was about three days) the 
conſul made ſhew of a meaning to ſet upon Per- 
ſeus where he lay; rather to divert the king's at- 
tention from that which was his main enterpriſe, 
than upon any hope to do good, in ſeeking to 
get over Enipeus. The chanel of Enipeus, which 
received in winter time a great fall of waters 
from the mountains, was exceeding deep and 
broad; and the ground of it was ſuch, as though 
at the preſent it lay well · near all dry, yet it ſerved 
not for thoſe that were weightily armed to fight 
upon. Wherefore /Zmylius employed none fave 
his Yelites ; of whom the king's light armature 
had advantage at far diſtance, though the Romans 
were better appointed for the cloſe. The engines 
from off the towers which Perſeus had raiſed on 
his own bank, did alſo beat upon the Romans, 
and gave them to underſtand, that their labour was 
in vain, Yet Amylius perſiſted as he had begun; 
and continued his aſſault, ſuch as it could be, 
the ſecond day. This might have ſerved to teach 
the Macedonians, that ſome greater work. was in 
hand: ſince otherwiſe a good captain, as Æmylius 
was known to be, would not have troubled him- 
ſelf with making ſuch bravado's, that were ſome- 
what coſtly. But Perſeus only looked unto that 
which was before his eyes: until his men that came 
running fearfully down the mountain, brought word 
into the camp, That the Romans were following at 
their backs. Then was all full of tumult, and the 
king himſelf no leſs (if not more) amaz'd than any 
of the reſt. Order was forthwith given to diſ- 
lodge; or rather, without order, in all tumultuous 
haſte, the camp was broken up, and a ſpeedy re- 
treat made to Pydna. Whether it were ſo, that 
they which had cuſtody of the paſſage were ta- 
ken fleeping, or whether they were beaten by 
plain force; Scipio and Fabius had very good ſuc- 
ceſs in their journey. It may well be, that. they 
ſlept until the Romans came ſomewhat near to them 3 
and then taking alarm, when their arrows and 
h ſlings 
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dings could do little ſervice, Were e for that-they were | tertified: therewith as! with a 
ſtroaks: ſo as the different relations that are eited prod 


by Pirtarch out of Polybies,, and an epiſtle of to 


cipio, may each of | POUR 
* 2 1 way cleared into Macedan which 
had been effected by Marzias in the year foregoing; 
but was cloſed up again, through. his not prolecuung 
ſo rich an OPporwnlity. //. 
* Perſtug, was in extream doubt what courſe to 
take, after this unhappy beginning. Some gave 
advice, to man his towns, and ſo to linger out the 
war: having been taught by the laſt year's. exam- 
ple, how reſolute the people were in making de- 
tence, Bat far worſe counſel prevailed as gene- 
rally it doth in turbulent and fearful deliberations. 


: worthy: of obſervation it is, how . r 


Was n it. I will 
to diſpute, whether ſuch ecli 


digy; . their deſire 
no wit leſſened by 


auſe, any alteration in civil affairs, and mat- 
ters that have ſmall dependance on natural com- 
plexion: for the argument is too large. More 


tivates the underſtanding of the wiſeſt, where 
help of true religion is wanting. Æmylius; 
he were ſufficiently inſtructed concerning this de- 


fect of the moon, that it was no ſupernatural thing, 
nor above the reach of human underſtanding, ſo as 


he ſhould need to trouble himſelf with any devour 
regard thereof: yet could he not refrain do- 


The king reſolved to put all at once to hazard of ing his duty to this moon, and congratulating 


battel: fearing belike to put himſelf into any one 
town, leſt that ſhould be firſt of all beſieged; and 
he therein (as cowardly natures always are jealous) 
not over-carefully relieved. + This was even the 
ſame that Aimylius, or any inyader, ſhould have 
deſired. , So a place was, choſen near unto Pyjdna, 
that ſerved well for the Phalanx, and had likewiſe 
on the ſides of it ſome pieces of higher ground, 
fit for the archers and light armature. There he 
abode the coming of the enemy: who ſtayed not 
ſight of the kings army; Which, with greater fear 
than diſcretion, had haſted away from them, for- 
faking the camp that was ſo notably well fortified : 
they deſired; nothing more, than to give battel im- 
mediately z doubting leſt otherwiſe the king ſhould 
change his mind, and get further off. And to this 
effect Scipio brake with the conſul; praying him 
not to loſe occaſion by delay. But Æmylius told 
him, that he ſpake like a young man; and there- 
fore willed him to have patience. The Romans 
were tired with their journey 5 had no camp where- 
in to reſt themſelves z nor any thing there, fave 
only the bare ground whereon they trod. For 
theſe and the like reſpects, the conſul made a ſtand, 
and, ſhewing himſelf unto the Macedonian, who did 
the like, in order of battel, gave charge to have 
the camp meaſured out and entrenched behind the 
army; whereunto at good leiſure, he fell back 
without any manner of trouble. After 4 night's 
reſt, it was hoped both by the Romans and the 
Macedonians, that the matter ſhould be determined; 
cach part thinking their own general to blame, for 
that they had not fought the ſame day. As for 
the king, he excuſed himſelf by the backwardneſs 
of the enemy; who advanced no further, but kept 
upon ground. ſerving ill for the Phalanx: as on 
the other ſide, the conſul had the reaſons before 
ſhewed, which he communicated to thoſe about him 
the next day. 11919010 
That evening (which followed the third of Sep- 
tember, by the Roman account) C. Sulpicius Gal- 
lus, a colonel, or tribune of a legion, who had the 
former year been pretor, foretold unto the conſul, 
and (with his good liking) unto the army, an ec- 
lipſe of the moon, which was to be the ſame night: 
willing the ſoldiers not to be troubled therewith, 


for that it, was natural, and might be known long 
before it was ſeen. 


It was the manner of the Ro- 
mans, in ſuch eclipſes, to beat pans of braſs and ba- 
ſons, as we do in following a ſwarm of bees; 
thinking that thereby they did the moon great eaſe, 


and helped her in her labour, But this prognoſti- 
cation of Sulpicius converted their ſuperſtition into 


admiration of his deep ſkill, when they ſaw: it ve- 
rified. Contrariwiſe, the Macedonians. howled and 
made a great noiſe as long as the eclipſe laſted ; 
ws 2 becauſe it was their faſhion, than 
No. LI. | 


with ſacrifice her delivery, as ſoon as ſhe ſhone out 
bright again: for which, he is commended. even 
by Plutarch a ſage philoſopher, as a godly and 
religious man. If Sulpicius perhaps did not aſſiſt 


him in this fooliſh devotion; yet 18 it like, that 


he being a ſenator, and one of the council for wat, 
was partaker the next morning in a ſacrifice done 
to Herenles; which was no leſs fooliſh; For a 
great part of the day was vainly conſumed, ere 
Hertult could be pleaſed with any facrifice; and 
vouchſafe to ſhew tokens of good luck in the en- 
trails of the beaſts. At length in the belly of the 
one and twentieth ſacrifice, was found a promiſe of 
victory to mylius; but with condition, that he 
ſhould not give the onſet, Hercules was a Greek, 
and partial, as nearer in alliance to the Macedoni- 
an than to the Roman. Wherefore it had been ber- 
ter to call upon the new goddeſſes, lately canonized 
at Alabanda ; or upon Romulus, founder of their 
city, on whom the Romans had beſtowed his 
deity; or (i a god of elder date were more au- 
thentical) upon Mars the father of Romulus, to 
whom belonged the guidance of military affairs; 
and who therefore would have limited his favour 
with no injunctions contrary to the rules of war. 
Now concerning the battel; AÆmplius was 
throughly perſwaded, that the king meant to a- 
bide it: for that otherwiſe he would not have 
ſtayed at Pydna, when, as a little before, his lei- 
ſure ſerved to retire whither he liſted, the Romans 
being further off. In regard of this, and perhaps 
of the tokens appearing in the ſacrifices, the conſul 
thought that he might wait upon advantage, with- 
out making any great haſte. Neither was it to be 
neglected, that the morning ſun was full in the 
Romans faces: which would be much to their hin- 
derance all the forenoon. Since therefore Perſeus 
kept his ground, that was commodious for the 
Phalanx, and Amylius ſent forth part of his men 
to bring in wood and fodder ; there was no like- 
lihood of fighting that day. But about ten of 
the clock in the morning, a ſmall occaſion brought 
to paſs that, whereto neither of the generals 
had over- earneſt deſire. A horſe brake looſe at 
watering; which two or three of the Roman ſol- 
diers followed into the river, wading after him up 
to the knees. The king's men lay on the further 
bank ; whence a couple of Thracians ran into the 
water, to draw this horſe over to their own ſide. 
Theſe fell to blows, as in a private quarrel; and 
one of the Thracians was ſlain. His co men 
ſeeing this, haſted to revenge their fellow's death, 
and followed thoſe that had ſlain him, over the ri- 
ver. Hereupon company came in, to help of each 
Part, until the number grew ſuch, as made it paſt 
a fray,” and cauſed both the armies to be careful 
of the event, In fine, each of the generals placed 
his men in order of battel, accordingly as"the man. 
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fave that on the ſides a few-hillocks were raiſed here 

and there; whereof each part might take what ad- 

vantage it could. The Macedonians were the great- 

er number, the Romans the better ſoldiers, and 

better appointed. Boch the king and the conſul 

encouraged their men with lively words; which 
t. condition could bountifully afford. But 

having finiſhed his oration, and ſent on 
his men, withdrew himſelf into Pydua; there to 
do ſacrifice, as he pretended, unto Herculis. It is 
the leſs marvel, that he durſt adventure battel, ſince 
he had bethought himſelf of ſuch a ſtratagem, 


whereby to ſave his own perſon. As for Hercules, 


he liked not the ſacrifice of a coward: whoſe un- 


ſeaſonable devotion could be no better than hypo- 
eriſy. For he that will pray for a good harveſt, 
ought alſo to plow, ſow, and weed his 


When therefore the king returned to the battel, 


he found it no better than loſt: and he, in looking 
to his own ſafety, cauſed it to be loſt altogether, 
by beginning the flihgnt. 1 the 

The acts of this day, ſuch as we find recorded, 
are, that the Roman elephants could do no manner 
of good; that the Macedonian Phalanx did ſo ſtout- 
1y preſs onwards, and beat off all which came be- 
fore it, as /Emylius was thereat much aſtoniſnhed; 


that the Peligni ruſhing deſperately on the Phalaùx, 


were over-borne, many of them ſlain, and the 
ſquadrons following them ſo diſcouraged herewith, 
as they retired apace towards an hill, Theſe were 
the things that fell out adverſe to the Romans; and 


which the conſul beholding, is faid to have rent 


his coat-armour for grief, If the king, with all 
his power of horſe, had in like manner done his de- 
voir, the victory might have been his own. That 
which turned the fortune of the battel, was the 
ſame, which doubtleſs the conſul expected even 
from the beginning : the difficulty, or almoſt the 


impoſſibility, of holding the Phalanx long in order. 


For, whilſt ſome of the Romans ſmall battalions 
preſſed hard upon one part of it, and others recoi- 
led from it; it was neceſſary (if the Macedonians 


would follow upon thoſe which were put to the 


worſe) that ſome files having open way before them, 
ſhould advance themſelves beyond the reſt that 
were held at a ſtand. This coming ſo to paſs, ad- 
moniſhed the conſul what was to be done. The 
long pikes of the Macedonians were of little ule, 
when they were charged in flank by the Roman 
targettiers; according to the direction given by 
Emylius, when he ſaw the front of the enemies 
great battel become unequal, and the ranks in ſome 
places open, by reaſon of the unequal reſiſtance 


which they found. Thus was the uſe of the Pha- th 


lanx proved unavailable againſt many ſmall ſqua- 
drons, as it had been formerly in the battel of Cy- 
noſcephale : yea, this form of embatteling was 
found unſerviceable againſt the other, by reaſon, 
that being not every-where alike diſtreſſed, it would 
break of itſelf; though here were little ſuch incon- 
venience of ground, as had been at * Cynoſcephale. 

Perſeus, when he ſaw his batte! begin to rout, 
turned his bridle preſently, 'and ran amain towards 
Pella. All his horſe eſcaped in a manner untouch- 
ed, and a great number followed him ; the little 
harm which they had taken, witneſſing the little 
good ſervice which they had done. As for the poor 
foot, they were left to the mercy of the enemy ; 


who ſlew above twenty thouſand of them; though 


having little cauſe to be furious, as having loſt in 
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death. Aſter this, none whom he ſent for would 
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upon whom he might lay the blame of that day's 
misfortune, which was moſt due to himſelf: there. 
by cauſing thoſe that knew his nature, to ſhrink 
away from him how they could. At his coming 
to Pella; he found his pages and houſhold ſervants 


ready to attend him, as they had been wont. But 
of his great men that had eſcaped from the battel, 
there was none appearing in the court. In this 


melancholy time, there Was two of his treaſurers 


that had the boldneſs to come to him, and tell him 
roundly of his faults. But in reward of their un- 
ſeaſonable admonitions, he ſtabbed them both to 


come at him. This boded no good. Wherefore 
ſtanding in fear, leſt they that refuſed to come at 
his call, would ſhortly dare ſome greater miſchief; 
he ſtole out of Pella by night. Of his friends he 
had with him only Evander (who had been employ- 
ed to kill Eumenes at Delphi) and two other. There 
followed him likewiſe about five hundred Cretans; 
more for love of his money than of him. To theſe 
he gave of his plate, as much as was worth about 


-fifty talents, though ſhortly he cozened them of 
ſome part thereof; making ſhew as if he would 


have redeemed it; but never paying the money. 


The third day after the battel he came to Ampbi- 
polis; where he exhorted the townſmen to fidelity, 


with tears; and his own ſpeech being hindred by 
tears, appointed Evander to ſpeak what himſelf 


would have uttered. But the Amphipolitans made 


it their chief care to look well to themſelves. U 

on the firſt fame of the overthrow, they had emp- 
tied their town of two thouſand Thracians that lay 
there in garriſon : ſending them forth under colour 


of a gainful employment, and ſhutting the gates 


after them. And now to be rid of the king; they 
plainly bid Evander be gone. The king hearing 
this, had no mind to tarry: but embarking him- 
ſelf and the treaſure which he had there, in certain 
veſſels that he found in the river Stiymon; paſſed 
over to the iſle of Samothrace where he hoped to 
live ſafe, by privilege of the religious ſarctuary 
erein. wo 

Theſe miſerable ſhifts of the king made it the 
leſs doubtful how all the kingdom fell into the pow- 


er of Aimylius, within ſo few days after his victo- 


. Pydna, which was neareſt at hand; was the 
laſt that yielded. About ſix thouſand: of the fol- 
diers that were of ſundry nations, fled out of the 
battel into that town, and prepared for defence: 
the confuſed rabble of ſo many ſtrangers hindering 
all deliberation and conſent. Hippius, who had 


kept the paſſage over O /a againſt Martius, with 


Pantauchus, who had been ſept ambaſſador to 


Gentius the Illyrian, were the firſt that came in: 
yielding themſelves and the town of Berea, whi- 
ther they had retired out of the battel. With the 
like meſſage came others from Theſalonica, from 
Pella, and from all the towns of Macedon, within 
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two days: the loſs of the head bereaving the whole 


body of all ſenſe and ſtrength. Neither did they 


of Pydna ſtand out any longer, when they Knew 
that che king had forſaken his country; 85 
their gates upon ſuch" terms, that the {ack of it 
was granted to the Roman army. mplius ſent 
abroad into the country ſuch ught/1 ; 
to take charge of other cities; he. himſelf march- 
ing towards Pella, He found in Pella no more 
than three hundred talents; the fame whereof Per- 
ſtus had lately defrauded the /ilyrian. But within 
*a very little while he ſhall have more. It was ſoon 
underſtood, that Perſeus had taken ſanctuary in 
the temple at Samotbrace - his own letters to the 
conſul, confirming the report. He ſent theſe let- 


ters by a perſon of ſuch mean condition, that his 


caſe was pitied, for that he wanted the ſervice of 
better men, The ſcope of his writing was, to de- 
fire favour ; which hou he begged in terms ill 
beſeeming a king; yet ſince the inſcription of his 
epiſtle was, king Perſeus to the conſul Paulus; the 
conſul, who had taken from him his kingdom, 
and would not allow him to retain the title, refu- 
ſed to make any anſwer thereunto. So there came 
other letters, as humble as could be expected; 
| whereby he craved and obtained, that ſome might 
be ſent to confer with him about matters of his 
preſent eſtate. Nevertheleſs, in this conference he 
was marvellous earneſt, that he might be allowed 
ſtill to retain the name of 1 And to this end 
it was perhaps, that he had ſo carefully 

his treaſure unto the very laſt: flattering himſelf 
with ſuch vain hopes as theſe; that the Romans 
would neither violate a ſanctuary, nor yet neglect 
thoſe great riches in his poſſeſſion; but compound 
with him for money, letting him have his deſire 
to live at eaſe, and to be called king. Yea, it 
ſeems that he had indeed, even from the beginning, 
a deſire to live in this iſle of Samorbrace - both for 
that in one of his conſultations about the war, he 
was dehorted by his friends, from ſeeking to ex- 
change his kingdom of Macedon, for * ſuch a pal- 
try iſland; and for that he offered to lay up the 
money which Eumenes demanded in the holy tem- 
ple that was there. But he finds it otherwiſe, . They 
urge him to give place unto neceſſity, and without 
much ado, to yield to the diſcretion and mercy of 
the people of Rome. This is ſo far againſt his 
mind, that the conference breaks off without effect. 
Preſently there arrives at Samothrace Cn. Octavius 
the Roman admiral with his fleet; who aſſays, as 
well by terrible threats, as by fair language, todraw 
the king out of his lurking hole; wherein, for 
fear of impriſonment, he had now already im- 
priſoned himſelf, When all would not ſerve, a 
queſtion was moved to the Samothracians; how 
they durſt pollute their temple, by receiving into 
it one that had violated the like privilege of 
ſanctuary, by attempting the murder of king Eu- 
menes at Delphi? This went to the quick. The 
Samothracians, being now in the power of the 
Romans, take this matter to heart; and fend 
word to the king that Evander, who lives with 
him in the temple, is accuſed of an impious fact 
committed at Delphi, whereof unleſs he can clear 
himſelf in judgment, he muſt not be ſuffered to 
prophane that holy place, by his abiding in it. The 
reverence borne to his majeſty now paſt, makes 
them forbear to ſay, that Per/eus himſelf is charged 
with the fame crime. But what will this avail, 
when the miniſter of the fa& being brought into 
judgment, ſhall (as is to be feared) impeach the au- 


« Liv, lib; 42. 
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tit che Romans hand, who are like to be 
to die vallantly, ſince none other 
ſuch as he thought meeteſt, 


to end his life, is killed by the 


preſerved 
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thor? Perſaus therefore willed Evandiy-to have con- 
ſideration of the little favour that can be expected 
preſidents 
and overſeers of this judgment: fo as it were better 
remains, than 
wi to make good an ill cauſe ; where; though he 
had a good plea, yet it could not help him, Of 


this motion Evander ſeems to like well, and either 


kills himſelf, or hoping to eſcape thence, by de- 
ferring the time as it were to get ed where with 

ing's command- 
ment. The death of this man, who had ſtuck to 
Perſeus in all times of need, makes all the king's 
friends that remained hitherto to forſake him; ſo as 
none are left with him, fave his wife and children; 
with his pages. It is much to be ſuſpected, that 
they which leave him upon this occaſion, will tell 
perilous tales, and ſay, that the king hath loſt the 
privilege of this holy ſanctuary, by murdering 
Evander therein. Or, if the Romans will affirm 
ſo much, who ſhall dare to gainſay them ? Since 
therefore there is nothing but a point of formality, 
and even that alſo. liable to diſpute, which preſerves 


and fly, with his treaſures, unto Cotys, his good 
friend, into Thrace. Oroandes, a Cretan, lay at 
Samothrace with one ſhip; who eaſily was per- 
ſwaded to waft the king thence. With all ſecrecy 
the king's money, as much as could be conveyed, 

was carried aboard by night ; and the king himſelf, 
with his wife and children (if rather it were not 
true, that he had with him only b Philip, his elder 
ſon, who was only by adoption his ſon, being his 
brother by nature) with much ado got out of a 
window by a rope, and over a mud-wall. : At his 
coming to the ſea-ſide, he found no Oroandes there; 
the Cretans had played a Cretan trick, and he was 
gone with the money to his own: home, So it be- 
gan to wax clear day, whilſt Perſeus was ſearching: 
all along the ſhoar, who had ſtayed fo long about 
this, that he might fear to be intercepted ere he 
could .recover the temple. He ran therefore amain 
towards his lodging, and, thinking it not ſafe to en- 
ter it the common way, leſt he ſhould be taken, he 
hid hunſelf in an obſcure corner. His pages miſ- 
ſing him, ran up and down making enquiry, till 
Octavius made proclamation, that all the king's 
pages, and Macedonians whatſoever, abiding with 
their maſter in Samorbrace, ſhould have their lives 
and liberty, with all to them belonging, which they 
had either in that iſle, or at home in Macedon; con- 
ditionally, that they ſhould preſently yield them- 
ſelves to the Romans. Hereupon they all came in: 
Likewiſe Ion, a Theſ/alonian, to whom the king 
had given the cuſtody of his children, delivered 
them up to Ofavius. Laſtly, Perſeus himſelf, 
with his ſon Philip, accuſing the gods of Samo- 
thrace, that had no better protected him, rendered 
himſelf, and made the Roman victory compleat. 
If he had not truſted in thoſe gods of Samo- 
thrace, but employed his whole care in the de- 
fence of Macedon, without other hopes of living, 
than of reigning therein, he might well have 
brought this war to an happier end. Now, by di- 
viding his cogitations, purſuing at once thoſe 
contrary hopes of ſaving his kingdom by arms, 
and himſelf by flight, he is become a ſpectacle of 
miſery, and one the number of thoſe princes, 
that have been wretched by their own default. He 
was preſently ſent away to Zmylivs, before whom 
he fell to the ground fo baſely, that he ſeemed 
thereby to diſhonour the victory over himſelf, as 


b Plus. in vit. Emyl. Liv. lib. 45. Liv. lib. 42. 
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gotten upon one of abje&t. quality, and therefore 
the boſs N b eſteemed. pen, uſed to him the 
language of a gentle victor, blaming him though 


- mildly, for having with ſo hoſtile a mind made 


war upon the Romans. Hereto good anſwer mi 


have 


was the mercy of the people of Rome. After theſe 
good words, being invited to the conſuls table, and 
reſpectively intreated, he was committed priſoner 
6 ( ( . 
Such end had this Macedonian war, after four 
s continuance ; and ſuch end therewithal had 
the kingdom of Macedon, the glory whereof, 
that had ſome time filled all parts of the' world 
then known, was now tranſlated unto Nome. 


| Sr. IX. 35 
Gentius, king of the Illyrians, taten by the | 


" A BOUT the fame time, and with like ce- 

lerity, Anicius, the Roman pretor, who ſuc- 
ceeded unto App. Claudius, had the like: ſucceſs 
againſt king Gentius, the Iuhyrian. Gentius had 
an army of fifteen thouſand, with which he was 
at Liſſus, ready to aſſiſt king Perſeus as ſoon as 
the money ſhould come, whereof he had received 
only ten talents. But Anicius arreſted him on the 
way; fought with him; overcame him; and 
drove him into * Scodra. This town was very 
defenſible by nature, beſides the help of fortifica- 
tion, and ſtrongly manned with all the force of 
Illyria ; which, aſſiſted with the king's preſence, 
made it ſeem impoſſible to be won in any, not 
a very long time. Yet Anicius was confident in 
his late victory, and therefore preſented his army 
before the walls, making countenance to give an 
aſſault. The Iihrians, that might eaſily have de- 
fended themſelves within the town, would needs 
iſſue forth and fight. They were it ſeems rather 
paſſionate than couragious, for they were beaten ; 
and thereupon forthwith began amazedly to treat 
about yielding. The king ſent ambaſſadors, by 
whom, at firſt, he deſired truce for three days, 
that he might deliberate concerning his eſtate, It 
ill became him, who had laid violent hands on 
the Roman ambaſſadors, to have recourſe to ſuch 
mediation. But he thought his own fault par- 
donable, inaſmuch as hitherto there was no greater 
harm done by him, than the caſting of thoſe am- 
baſſadors into priſon, where they were {till alive. 
Having obtained three days reſpite, he paſſed up 


a river, within half a mile of the Roman camp, 


into the lake of Scodra, as it were to conſult 

more privately; though indeed, to hearken whe- 
the the report were true, that his brother Cara- 
vantius was coming to his reſcue, Finding that 
no ſuch help was toward, it is a wonder that 
he was fo fooliſh as to return into Scodra. He 
ſent meſſengers craving acceſs unto the pretor, 
before. whom having lamented his folly paſt (which, 
excepting the diſhoneſty, was not fo great as- his 
folly preſent) he fell down humbly, and yielded 
himſelf to diſcretion. All the towns of his king- 
dom, together with his wife, children, brother, 
and friends, were preſently given up. So this war 
ended in thirty days, the people of Rome not 
knowing chat it was begun, until Perpenna, one 


* Called no Scitari, b Czar. in orat. apud Saluſt. de Conjura ü 
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errand again, This they perfo 
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in i 47 Nomads e eee hl 
returned by one of better 2 As for * Ron behaved themſelves in Greece 
Perſeus, he anſwered all with a fearful ſilence 
He was comforted with hope of life, or (as the 
conſul termed A aſſurance; for that ſuch oY 


and Macedon, after their victory over Perſeus. 


Tow began the Romans. to ſwell with che 
pride of their fortune, 2 1742 | 
y upon thoſe that had been unimianner]y.cowng, 

them before, whilſt the war with Perſeus ſeemed 

full of danger. The Rhodian ambaſſadorswere ſtill 
at Rome, when the tidings of theſe victories were 

brought thirher. Wherefore it was thought good 10 

call them into the ſenate, and bid them doi their 

is they performed with a bad 
grace, ſaying, that they were ſent from Rhages 
to make an overture of peace; foraſmuch as it 
was thought, that this war was no leſs grievous: to 


® 
XP 


- 


the Romans themſelyes, than to the Macedomans an 


many others; but that now they” were very gla 

and * behalf of the Nba e 
| id people of Rome, that it was 
ended much more happily -. than had ex- 
pected. Hereto the ſenate made anſwer, that the 
Rhodians had ſent” this embaſſy to Rome, not for 
love of Nome, but in favour of the Mazedoniag, 
whoſe partiſans they were, and ſhould be ſo taken. 
By theſe threats, and the deſire of ſome. (cove- 
tous of the charge) to have war proclaimed againſt 
Rhodes, the ambaſſadors were ſo affrighted, that in 


mourning apparel, as bumble ſuppliants, they went 
about the city; beſeeching all men, eſpecially the 
ones, to pardon their indifcretion, and not 

to proſecute them with vengeance for ſome fooliſh 
words, This danger of war from Name being 
known at Rhodes, all that had been any whit 
averſe from the Romans in the late war of Ma- 
cedon, were either taken and condemned, or ſent 
priſoners to Rome; excepting ſome that ſlew them - 
ſelves for fear, whoſe goods alſo were confiſcated. 
Vet this procured little grace, and leſs would have 
done, if old M. Cato, a man by nature vehement. 
had not uttered a mild ſentence, and advertiſed 
the ſenate, that in decreeing war againſt Rhodes, 
they ſhould much diſhonour themſelves, and make 
it thought, that b rather the wealth of that city, 
which they were thought greedy to ranſack, than 
any juſt cauſe, had moved them thereto. This 
conſideration, together with their good deſerts in 
the wars of Philip and Antiochus, helped well the 
Rhodians; among whom, none of any mark re- 
mained alive, ſave thoſe that had been of the 
Roman faction. All which notwithſtanding, many 
years paſſed, ere by importunate ſuit, they could 
be admitted into the ſociety of the Romans; a fa- 
vour which, till now, they had not eſteemed; but 
thought themſelves better without it, as equal 
friends. | N " 
With the like, or greater ſeverity, did the No- 
mans make themſelves terrible in all parts of 
Greece, Æmilius himſelf made progreſs through 
the country, viſiting all the famous places therein, 
as for his pleaſure; yet not forgetting. to make 
them underſtand, what power he had over them. 
More than five hundred of the chief citizens in 
Demetrias was ſlain at one time by thoſe | of the 
Roman faction, and with help of the Roman ſol- 
diers. Others fled, or were baniſhed, and theit 
goods confiſcated. Of which things, when com- 
plaint was made to the conſul, the redreſs was ſuch, 


— — 
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as requited not the pains of making ſupplication. 


His friends, that is to ſay, thoſe which betrayed 
unto the Romans the liberty of their country, he 
feaſted like a king, with exceſſive cheer; yet fo, 
that he had all things very cheap in his camp: an 
eaſy matter, ſince no man durſt be backward in 
ſending proviſions, nor ſet on them the due price. 
Ambaſſadors likewiſe were ſent to Rome; ſome 
to give order for ſettling the eſtate of Macedon, 
towards which they had more particular inſtruction 
from the ſenate than was uſual in ſuch caſes z and 
ſome to viſit the affairs of Greece. The king- 
dom of Macedon was ſet at liberty by A£mylins, 
and the ambaſſadors, his aſſiſtants, who had order 
therefore from the ſenate. | But this liberty was ſuch 


as the Romans uſed to beſtow. The beſt of 
it was, that the tribute which had been pay'd unto 


the kings, was leſſened by half. As for the reſt, 
the country was divided into four parts, and they 
forbidden commerce one with the other. All the 
nobility were ſent captive into Italy, with their 
wives and children, as many as were above fif- 
teen years old. The ancient laws of the country 
were abrogated, and new given by Amplius. 
Such miſchief the ſenate thought it better to do, 
at the firſt alteration of things in this province, 
and in the time of conqueſt, than otherwiſe to 
leave any inconvenience that ſhould be worſe in 
the future. But concerning the Greeks, that were 
not ſubje& to Rome, the things done to them, 
could deſerve no better name than mere tyranny, 
yea, and ſhameleſs perjury ; were it not ſo, that 
the familiar cuſtom among princes and great 
eſtates of violating leagues, doth make the oaths 
of confederation ſeem of no validity, 'The am- 
baſſadors, that were ſent to viſit the Greeks, called 
before them all ſuch men of note, from every 
quarter, as had any way diſcovered an unſer- 
viceable diſpoſition towards the Romans. Theſe 
they ſent to Rome, where they were made | ſure 
enough. Some of theſe had ſent letters to Per- 
ſeus, which fell at length into the Romans hands; 
and in that reſpect, though they were no ſub- 
jects, yet wanted there no colour for uſing them 
as traitors, or at leaſt as enemies. But fince 
only two men were beheaded, for having been 
openly on the Macedonian ſide; and ſince it is 
confeſſed, that the good patriots were no leſs af- 
flicted in this inquiſition, than they that had ſold 
themſelves to the king: this manner of proceed- 
ing, was inexcuſable tyranny. With the Acheans 
theſe ambaſſadors were to deal more formally; 


- 


not ſo much becauſe | that ' commonwealth was 
ſtrong (though this were to be regarded by them, 

ving no commiſſion to make or denounce war) 
and like to prove untractable, if manifeſt wrong 
were offered; as for that there appeared no man- 
ner of ſign by letters, or otherwiſe, hereby any 
one of the Acheans could be ſuſpiciouſly. charged 
to have held correſpondence with the Macedo- 
nian. It was alſo ſo, that neither Callicrates, nor 
any of his adherents, had been employed by the 
nation in doing or offering their ſervice to the 
Romans, but only ſuch as were the beſt patriots. 
Yet would not therefore the ambaſſadors neglect 
to ule the benefit of the time; wherein, ſince 
all men trembled for fear of Name, the ſeaſon 


ſerved fitly to rank the Acheans with the reſt, 


And hereto Callicrates was very urgent, fearing, 


and procuring them to fear in behalf of him and 


his friends, that if ſome. order were not 


now taken, he and his fellows ſhould be made 

to pay for their miſchievous devices, ere long 

oy paſſed, So the ambaſſadors came among the 
O. 51. 
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Acheans, where one of them, in open aſſembly of 
the nation, ſpake as Callicrates had before in- 
ſtructed him. He faid, that ſome of the chief 
among them had, with money and other means, 
befriended Perſeus. This being fo, he deſired that 
all ſuch men might be condemned, whom, after 
ſentence given, he would name unto them. AF 
ter ſentence given (cried out the whole aſſembly) 
what juſtice were this? Name them firſt, and 
let them anſwer ; which if they cannot well do, 
we will ſoon condemn them, Then faid the Ko- 
man boldly, that all their pretors, as many as 
had led their armies, were guilty of this crime. 
If this were true, ſaid Xenon, a temperate man, 
and confident in his innocence, then ſhould I like- 
wiſe have been friend to Perſeus; whereof, if any 
man can accuſe me, I ſhall throughly anſwer 
him, either here preſently, or before the ſenate 
at Rome. Upon theſe words of Xenon, the am- 
baſſador laid hold, and faid, that even fo it were 
the beſt. way for him and the reſt to purge 
themſelves before the ſenate at Rome. Then be- 
gan he to name others, and left not until he 
had cited above a thouſand ; willing them to a 
pear and anſwer before the ſenate. This tight 
even be termed the. captivity of Greece, wherein 
ſo many of the honeſteſt and worthieſt men were 
carried from home, for none other cauſe than 
their love to their country, to be puniſhed ac- 
cording to the will of thoſe, who could not en- 
dure, that virtue, and regard of the publick li- 
berty, ſhould dwell together in any of the Greeks. 
At their coming to Rome, they were all caſt in- 
to priſon, as men already condemned by the Acheans. 
Many embaſſies were ſent from Achaia (where it is 
to be wondered, that any ſuch honeſt care of theſe 
Innocent men could be remaining; ſince honeſty had 
been thus puniſhed as a vice in ſo many of the 
worthieſt among them) to inform the ſenate, that 
theſe men were neither condemned by the Ache- 
ans, nor yet held to be offenders. But inſtead of 
better anſwer, it was pronounced, that the ſenaze 
thought it not expedient for the country, that ane 
men return into Achaia, Neither could any folli- 
citation of the Acheans, who never ceaſed to im- 
portune the ſenate for their liberty, prevail at all; 
until after ſeventeen ' years, fewer than thirty of 
them were enlarged, of whom that wiſe and vir- 
tuous man Polybins, the great hiſtorian, was one, 
All the reſt were either dead in priſon, or, ha- 
ving made offer to eſcape, whether upon the way 
before they came to Rome, or whether out of 
jail after that they were committed thereto, ſuf- 
fered death as milefaQtors. 
This was a gentle cörrection, in regard of what 
was done upon the Epirots. For the ſenate be- 
ing deſirous to preſerve ' the Macedonian treaſure 
whole, 42 withal to gratify the ſoldiers, gave 
order that the whole country of Epirus ſhould 


be put to ſack. This was a barbarous and hor- 


rible cruelty; as alſo it was performed by Æmylius, 
with miſchievous ſubtilty. Having taken leave of 
the Greeks, and of the Macedonians, with bidding 
them well to uſe the liberty beſtowed upon them 
by the people of Rome, he ſent unto the Epirots 
for' ten of the principal men out of eve 


city. 
Theſe he comman to deliver up all « cold 
and ſilver which th 


had; and fent along with 
them into of their towns what compa- 
nies of men he thought convenient, as it were to 
fetch the moneys But he gave ſecret inſtruction 
to the captains, that upon a certain day by him 
appointed they ſhould fall to fack, every one the 


town whereinto he was ſent, Thus in one day 
| were / 
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were threeſcore and ten cities, all conſederate with 
the Roman, ſpoiled by the Noman ſoldiers: and, 
beſides other acts of hoſtility 


rots deſerved puni 
ſeus. But fince they among this people, that were 
thought guilty of this offence, yea, or but coldly 
affected to the Romans, had been already ſent into 


* 


Italy, there to receive their due; and ſince this 


nation in general was not only at the preſent in 
good obedience, but had, even in this war, done 
good ſervice to the Romans: I hold this act fo 
wicked, that I ſhould not believe it, had any one 
writer delivered the contrary. But the truth being 
manifeſt by conſent of all; it is the leſs marvellous, 
that God was pleaſed to make AÆAmplius childleſs, 
even in the glory of his triumph, how great ſoever 
otherwiſe his virtues were. 

In ſuch manner dealt the Romans, after their 
victory, with the Greeks and Macedonians. How 
terrible they were to other kingdoms abroad, it 
will appear by the efficacy of an ambaſſage ſent 
from them to Antiochas : whereof before we ſpeak, 
we muſt ſpeak ſomewhat of Antiochus's fore-goers, 
of himſelf, and of his affairs, about which theſe 
ambaſſadors came. | 


Ihe Hiorony of b 


othe in a time of peace, 
2 hundred and fifty thouſand of that nation made 
ſlaves. It may be granted, that ſome of the Epi- 
puniſhment, as having favoured Per- 


to be delivered by one and the ſame hand. For 
the firſt book, although it touch upon Alenanller 
the great, yet it hath nothing elſe of his ſtory, nor 
of the acts of his ſucceſſors, till the time of Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, the brother and ſucceſſor of this 
Seleucus; from whom dounward to the death of 
Simon Maccaleus (who died in the hundred chree- 
ſcore and ſeventeenth year of the Greeks in Syria) 
that firſt book — The author of the ſecond 
book, although he take the ſtory ſomewhat further 
off, by way of a proem, yet he endeth with the 
hundred and one and fiſtieth year of the Grccian 
reign, and with the death of Micanor, ſlain by Ju- 
das : remembring in the fourth chapter the practice 
of Jaſon, the brother of Onias, who, after the 
death of Seleucus, prevailed with Antiochus FEpi- 
Hanes, his ſucceſſor, for the prieſthood: It is alſo 

eld by Janſenius and other grave writers, that it 
was in the time of this Onias, that Arius king of 
the Spartans ſent ambaſſadors to the Jews, as to 
their brothers and kinſmen. - Which intelligence 
between them and the Greeks, Jonathan the brother 
and ſucceſſor of Judas, remembreth in the pream- 
ble of that epiſtle, which he himſelf directed to 
the people of Sparta by Numenius and Autipater his 
ambaſſadors, whom he employed at the fame time 
to the ſenate: of Rome; repeating alſo the former 
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letters word by word, which Arius had ſent to Oni- 
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The war of Antiochus upon Egypt, brought to end 
by the Roman ambaſſadors. 


A Niiochus the great, after his peace with the 

Romans, did nothing that was memorable 
in the ſhort time following of his reign and life. 
He died the fix and thirtieth year after he had worn 
a crown, and in the ſeventeenth or eighteenth of 
Ptolemy Epiphanes : while he attempted to rob the 
templa of Bel, or (according to * Juſtin) of Ju- 
piter. He left behind him three ſons, Seleucus 
Philopator, Antiochus Epiphanes, Demetrius Soter z 
and one daughter, Cleopatra, whom he had given 
in marriage to Ptolemy Epiphanes, king of Egypt. 
Seleucus, the fourth of that name, and the eldeſt 
of Antiochus's ſons, reigned in Syria twelve years, 
according to Þ Euſebius, Appian, and Sulpttius ; 
though Joſephus give him but ſeven. A prince, 
who as he was ſlothful by nature, ſo the great loſs 
which his father Antiochus had received, took from 
him the means of managing any great affair. Of 
him, about three hundred years before his birth, 
© Danie] gave this judgment, & ſtabit in loco ejus 
viliſſimus & indignus decore regio; And in his place 


(ſpeaking of Antiochus the father of this man) ſhall 


ſtart up 6. vile perſon, unworthy the honour of a 
king. Under this Seleucus, thoſe things were done 
which are ſpoken of Onias the high prieſt, in theſe 
words, and other to the ſame effect. d hat time 
as the holy city was inhabited with all peace, becauſe 
of the godlineſs of Onias the prieſt, it came to paſs, 
that even the king did honour the place, and gar- 
niſhed the temple with great Sits. And all that is 
written in the third chapter of the ſecond of Mac- 
cabees, of Simon of Benjamin, who by Apollonius 
betrayed the treaſures of the temple ; and of He- 
liodorus ſent by the king to ſeize them; of his mi- 
raculous ſtriking by God; and his recovery at the 
prayers of Onias; of the king's death, and of 
his ſucceſſor Antiochus Epiphanes. It is therefore 


from the reign of this king, that the books of the 


Mactabees take beginning: which books ſeem not 


: Strab. lib. v6. Juſt. lib. 35. 
& 2 Mac, 1, 12, Super Eceleſ. c. 5, 


as the high-prieſt, whereto Joſephus adds, that the 
name of the Lacedemonian ambaſſador was Demo1e- 
les, and that the letters had a ſquare volume, and were 
_— with an eagle holding a dragon in her claws. 
ow to this Seleucus, the fourth of that name, 
ſucceeded Antiochus Epiphanes, in the hundred and 
ſeven and thirtieth year of the Greeks in Syria. 
He was the ſecond fon of the great Autiochus and 
he obtained his kingdom by procuring the death 
of the king his brother; "which alſo he uſurped 
from his brother's ſon, | . 
Ptolemy Philometor, his nephew by his ſiſter Cle- 
opatra, being then very young, had been about 
ſeven years king of Egypt. 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, the father of this king Phi- 
lometor, had reigned in Egypt four and twenty years, 
in great quiet, but doing little or nothing that was 
memorable, - Philip of Macedon, and the great 
Antiochus, had agreed to divide his kingdom be- 
tween them, whilſt he was a child. But they found 
ſuch other buſineſs, ere long, with the Romans, as 


made them give over their unjuſt purpoſe ; eſpeci- 


ally Antiochus, who gave with his daughter in 
marriage, unto this Prolemy, the provinces of Cœ- 
leſyria, Phenice, and Judea, which he had won 
by his victory over Scopas, that was general of 
the Egyptiun forces in thoſe parts. Nevertheleſs, 
Ptolemy adhered to the Romans; whereby he lived 
in the greater ſecurity. He left behind him two 
ſons; this Prolemy Philometor, and Ptolemy Phy/- 
can, with a daughter Cleopatra. Cleopatra was 
wife to the elder of her brethren, and after his 
death to the younger, by whom ſhe was caſt off, 
and her daughter taken in her ſtead. Such were 
the marriages of theſe Egyptian kings. - 
. Ptolemy Philometor, ſo call'd (that is, the lover 
of his mother) by a bitter nick-name, becauſe he 
flew her, fell into hatred with his fubje&ts, and was 
like to be chaſed out of his kingdom; his younger 
brother being ſet up againſt him. Phy/ton having 
a ftrong party, got poſſeſſion of Alexandria; and 
Philometor held himſelf in Memphis, craving ſuc- 
cour of king Antiochus's uncle. Hereof Antiochus 


b Euſeb. in Chron. App. de bell, Syr. Ant. 12. c. 5. Dan. 11. 21. 42 Mac, c. . 


was 
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| was glad; who, under colour to take upon him the 
protection of the young prince, ſought by all means 
poſſible to poſſeſs himlelf of that kingdom. He 
5 Apollonins the fon of Mentftheus ambaſſador 


' coronation, he gave. him inſtructions to perſwade 


the governours of the young king - Philometor, to 


deliver the king his nephew, with the principal pla- 
ces of that kingdom into his hands; pretending an 
extraordinary care and deſire of his „ ſafety 
and well doing. And, the better to anfwer all argu- 
ment to the contrary, he prepared a forcible army to 
attend him. Thus came he along the coaſt of 
Syria, to Joppe, and from thence on the ſudden 
he turned himſelf towards FJeraſalem, whereby 
Jaſon the prieſt (a chaplain fit for ſuch a pa- 
tron) he was with all pomp and ſolemnity re- 
ceived into the city. For though lately, in the 
time of Seleucus, the brother and predeceſſor of 
» Epiphanes, that impious traitor Simon of the ae 
of Benjamin, ruler of the temple, when he woul 

have delivered the treaſures thereof to Apo 


the governour of Celeſyria and Phonicia, was diſ- 
appointed of his wieked purpoſe by miracle from 
heaven; the ſaid Apollonius being ſtricken by 
the angel of God, and recovering again at the 


prayer of Onias : yet ſufficed not this example to 


terrify others from the like ungodly practices. 
Preſently upon the death of Seleucus, this Faſon, 
the brother of Onias, ſeeking to ſupplant his bro- 
ther, and to obtain the prieſthood for himſelf, 
offered unto the king three hundred and three- 
ſcore talents of ſilver, with other rents and ſums 
of money. So he got his deſire, though he not 
long enjoyed it. 
I his naughty dealing of Jaſon, and his being 
over-reached by another, in the ſame kind, calls 
to mind a by-word taken up among the Acheans, 
when as that miſchievous Callicrates, who had 
been too hard for all worthy and virtuous men, 
was beaten at his own weapon, by one of his own 
condition, It went thus: | 1 
* 4 
One fire than others burn more forcibly; © 
One wolf than other wolves does bite more ſore 7, ' 
One hawk than other hawks more ſwift does fly. 
So one moſs miſchievous of men before, E900 
Callicrates, fal/e knave as knave might be, 
Met with Menalcidas more falſe than he. 


And even thus fell it out with Jaſon 3 who with- 
in three years after, was betrayed, and overbidden 
by Menelaus the brother of Simon, that for three 
hundred talents more obtained the prieſthood for 
himſelf: Jaſon thereupon being forced to fly from 
Jeruſalem, and to hide himſelf among the Am- 
monites. "Ep 385.08, 

From Jeruſalem, Antiochus marched into Phæ- 
nicia, to augment the numbers of his men of ' war, 
and to prepare a fleet for his expedition into E- 
te with which, and with a mighty army of 
and-forces, * He went about to reign over Egypt, 
that he might have the dominion of two realms, and 
entred Egypt with a mighty company, with chariots 
and elephants, with horſemen, and with a great na- 
vy, and moved war againſt Ptolemæus king of E- 
gypt, but Ptolemæus was afraid of him and fled, 
and many were wounded to death. He won many 


ſtrong cities, and took away the ſpoils of the land o 


Egypt. Thus was fulfilled the prophecy of © Da- 
niel. He ſhall enter into the quiet and plentiful pro- 


greateſt and richeſt of all the cities of 


vinces, aud be ſball do that which bis fathers haue 
not done, nor his father s fathers, © Never indeed 


had any of the kings of Syria fo great a victory 
Over the Egyptians, nor took from them ſo great 
into Egypt, and, under colour to aſſiſt the King's | 


riches. For he gave à notable 'overthrow to the 
captains of Ptolemy, between Peluſium and the hill 
Caſſius ; f after which, he entered and ſack'd the 

15 Her- 


„ Which he could not force. In 


andria excepted 


concluſion, after bat Antiochus bad ſinitten E- 
gypt, © He turned again and went up towards Trae! 
and Jeruſalem, with a mighty people, and entered 
proudly into the ſanctuary, and took away the gol- 


den altar, and the candleſiick for the light, and all 
the inſtruments thereof, and the table of the ſhews- 
bread, and the pouring veſſels and the bowls, and the 


golden bafons, and the vail, aud the crowns, and 
the golden apparel. | He took alſo the filver and the 


gold, and the precious jewels, and the ſecret trea- 


ſures : and when be had taken away all, be de- 
parted into his own land, after he had murdered ma- 
Amit ny | | | 


neſs. At what time he firſt laid claim to Cele/j- 
ria; juſtifying his title by i the ſame allegations 
which his father had made; and ſtiffly averring, 
that this province had not been conſigned over to 


ns 
the Egyptian, or given in dowry with Cleopatra. 
* Eaſy it was to approve his right unto that which 


he had already gotten, when he was in a fair way 
to get all Exypr, The Acheans, Rhodians, Athe- 
nians, and other of the Greeks, preſſed him, by 
ſeveral ambaſſages, to ſome good concluſion, But 
his anſwer was; that if the Alexandriaus could be 
contented to receive their king his nephew Philo- 
motor, the elder brother of the Prolemies, then 
ſhould the war be preſently at an end; otherwiſe 
not, Yet when he ſaw that it was an hard piece 
of work to take Alexandria by force; he thought 
it better to let the two brothers conſume them- 
ſelves with inteſtine war, than by the terror of his 
arms, threatning deſtruction unto both of them, 
to put into them any deſire of coming to agree- 
ment. He therefore withdrew his forces for the 
preſent ; leaving the Prolemies in very weak e- 
ſtate 3 the younger, almoſt ruinated by his inva- 
ſion: the elder hated and forſaken by his people. 


But how weak ſoever theſe Egyptians were, their 
© hatred was thought to be fo ſtrong, that Antio- 


chus might leave them to the proſecution thereof; 
and follow, at good leiſure, his other buſineſs at 
Jeruſalem or thewhere. So after the ſack of Je- 
ruſalom, he reſted him a while at Antioch ; and 
then made a journey into Cilicia, to ſuppreſs the 
rebellion of the Tbracians and other in thoſe parts, 
Who had been given, as it were, by way of dow- 
25 to a concubine of the king's called Antiochis. 

or governour of ria in his abſence, he left one 
Andronicus, a man of great authority about him. 
In che mean while Menelaus the brother of Simon, 
the ſame who had thruſt Jaſon out of the prieſt- 
hood, and promiſed the king three hundred ta- 
lents for an income, committing the charge of 
the prieſthood. to his brother Igſimachus, ſtole 
certain veſſels of gold 
of he preſented à part to Andronicus the king's 
lieutenant, and ſold the reſt at Tyre, and other 
cities adjoining, This he did, as it ſeemeth, to 


advance the payment of the three hundred ta- 


lents promiſed ; the ſame being now by Soffra- 


a 2 Mac. 4. Þ2 Mac. cap. 3. e 2 Mac. c. 4. 1 Mac. c. 1, v. 17,18, 19, 20, Ke. Dan. c. 11. v. 24. 
Hieron. in Dan, 81 Mac. c. 1. b Lib. 6. Cap. 5. J. 2. k Polyb. Legat. 81, 82, cc. 
; 8 1 tus 


men. aborted 
b Tt was about the beginning of the Macedonian 
war that Antiochus took in hand this Egyptian buſi- 


out of the temple : where- . 
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prieſt (formerly diſpoſſeſſed by Jaſon) had cer- 
tain knowledge, being moved with zeal, and de- 
teſting the ſacrilege of Menelaus, he reproved him 
for it; and fearing his revenge, he withdrew him- 
ſelf into a ſanctuary at Daphne. 

Daphne was a place of delight adjoining as a 


ſuburb to Antioch. In compaſs it had about ten 


miles: wherein were the temples of Apollo and Dia- 


na, with a grove, ſweet ſprings, banquetting places, 
and the like; Which were wholly, in a manner, abu- 


ſed to luſt, and other ſuch voluptuouſneſs. Whe- 


ther it were well done of Onias, to commit himſelf 


to the protection of Apollo and Diana, or to claim 
privilege from the holineſs of a ground conſe- 


crated to any of the heathen gods, I will not ſtand 


to diſcourſe. Only I ſay for my own opinion; that 
the inconvenience is far leſs, to hold this book as 
Apocryphal ; than to judge this fearful ſhift which 
Onias (though a virtuous man) made for his lite, 
either commendable, or allowable, as the book 
ſeems to do. As for this refuge, it could not ſave 
the life of the poor old man: For Menelaus ra- 


| king Andronicus apart, prayed him to ſlay Onias. 


So when he came to Onias, he counſelled him craf- 
tily, giving him his right hand with an oath, and 
per wading him to come out of the ſanctuary : ſo he 
ſlew him incontinently, without any regard of righ- 
zeouſneſs. Hereof when complaint was made to 
Antiochus, after his return out of Cilicia, b He took 
away Andronicus's garment of purple, and rent his 


cloaths, and commanded him to be Jed throughout the 


city, and in the ſame place where he had committed 
the wickedneſs againſt Onias, he was ſtain as a mur- 
derer. In taking revenge of this innocent man's 
death, I ſhould have thought that this wicked 
king had once in his life-time done juſtice, . But 
preſently after this, at the ſuit of one Pzolemy, a 
traitor to Ptolemy Philometor, he condemned 
innocent men to death z who juſtly complained a- 
gainſt Menelaus, and his brother Iyſimachus, for a 
ſecond robbing of the temple, and carrying thence 
the veſſels of gold remaining. Hereby it is mani- 
feſt, that he was guided by his own outragious 
will, and not by any regard of juſtice : ſince he 
revenged the death of Onias, yet ſlew thoſe that 
were in the ſame cauſe with Onias, © ho, had they 
told their cauſe, yea, before the Scythians, they ſhould 
have been heard as innocent. By reaſon of ſuch 
his unſteadineſs, this king was commonly termed 
Epimanes, that is, mad, inſtead . of ; Epiphanes, 
which ſignified noble or illuſtrious. 1 

After this, Autiochus made a preparation for a 
ſecond voyage into- Egypt, * and then were there ſeen 
throughout all the city of Jeruſalem, forty days long, 
horſemen running in the air with robes of gold, and, 
as bands of ſpearmen, and as iroops of horſemen ſet 
in array, encountring and courſing one againſs ano- 
ther. Of theſe prodigious ſigns, or rather fore- 


_ warnings of God, all hiſtories have delivered us, 


ſome more, ſome leſs. Beſore the deſtruction of 


Feruſalem by Veſpaſian, a ſtar in the form of a 


ſword appeared in the heavens, directly over the ci- 
ty; aſter which there followed a ſlaughter like unto 
this of Epiphanes, though far greater. In the Cym- 
brian wars, Pliny tells us, that armies were ſeen 
fighting in the air from the morning till the even- 
ing. | 

In the time of pope John the eleventh, a foun- 
tain poured out blood inſtead of water, in or near 
the city of Genoa; ſoon after which the city was 


a 2 Mac. Cap. 4 b 2 Mac. c. 4. v. 38 


No. 49. 
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tus eagerly demanded. Hereof when Onias the 


. : c Ver, 47. 
Mercur. Vipera de Prodig. lib. 8. Vipera de priſco & ſacro inſtituto. 


taken by the Saracens, wich great laughter: Or 


theſe and the like prodigious ſigns, Vipera hath 
collected many, and very remarkable. But as 


one ſeemeth to me the ' moſt memorable, .- becauſe 


the moſt notorious. All men know that in the 
emperor Nero, the off - ſpring of the Ceſars, a8 
well natural as adopted, took end; whereof this 
notable ſign gave warning. 3 


5 When I4vis was firſt married to Auen fl, 
eagle let fall into her arms a white N 


a lawrel branch in her mouth. Livia cauſed this 


hen to be carefully nouriſhed, and the lawrel 
branch to be planted: of the hen came a fir 
increaſe of white poultry, and from the little branch 
there ſprang up in time a grove of lawrel; ſo 
that afterwards, in all triumphs, the conquerors 


did uſe to carry in their hands a branch of bays 


taken out of this grove ; and, after the triumphs 
ended, to ſet it again in the ſame ground; which 
branches were obſerved, when they happened to 
wither, to foreſhew the death of thoſe perſons 
who carried them in triumph, And in the laſt 
year of Vero, all the broods of the white hen 

died, and the whole grove of bays withered at 
once. Moreover, the heads of all the Ceſars 
ſtatues, and the ſcepter placed in Auguſtus's hand 

were ſtricken down with lightning. That the 
Jews did not think ſuch ſtrange ſigns to be un- 

worthy of regard, it appears by their calling upon 


GOD, and praying, that theſe tokens might turn 


to good, 

Now, as the firſt voyage of Antiochus into 
Egypt was occaſioned by diſcord of the two bre- 
thren therein reigning 3 ſo was his ſecond expedition 
cauſed by their good agreement. For the elder 
Ptolemy being left in Memphis, not ſtrong enough 
to force his brother, who had defended Alexandria 
againſt all the power of their uncle, thought it the 
beſt way to ſeek entrance into that royal city, rather 
by perſwaſion than by arms. Phyſcon had not as 
yet forgotten the terror of the former ſiege; the 
Alexandrians, though they loved not Philometor, 
yet loved they worſe to live in ſcarcity of victuals 
(which was already great among them, and like to 
grow extreme) ſince nothing was brought in from 
the country; and the friends of the younger bro- 
ther ſaw no likelihood of good iſſue to be hoped 
for without reconciliation. Theſe good helps, and 
above all theſe, the loving diſpoſitions of C/ec- 


patra, who then was in Alexandria, encouraged 


Philometor in his purpoſe. - But that 'which made 
him earneſtly deſirous to accompliſh it, was the 
fear wherein he ſtood of his uncle. For though 
Antiochus were gone out of Egypt with his army, 
yet had he left behind him a ſtrong garriſon in 
Peluſium; retaining that city, which was the key of 
Egypt, to his own uſe, This conſideration wrought 
allo with Phy/con, and with thoſe that were about 
him; ſo as by the vehement mediation of Cleopatra, 
their ſifter, the two brethren made an end of all 
quarrels. | e 
When the news of this accord was brought to 
Autiochus, he was greatly enraged; for notwith- 
ſtanding that he had pretended no other thing 
than the eſtabliſhment of the king Philometor, his 
nephew, and a meaning to ſubject his younger 
brother unto him, which he gave in anſwer to 
all ambaſſadors; yet he now prepared to make 
ſharp war upon them both. And to that end, he 
preſently furniſhed and ſent out his navy towards 
Cyprus, and drew his land- army into Cæœlehyr ia, 


d 2 Mac. c. f. v. 1. 


e Pin. lib. 2. c. 57. 
E Sucton. Galba. 


ready 
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ready to enter Egypt the ſpring following. When whoſe ſervice the kings deſired, withſtood che 
be * on his way as far as Nhinacorura, he common voice, which was, that their nation ſhould. 
met with ambaſſadors ſent from Ptolemy: Their not with ſuch ſmall numbers, as were requeſted, but 
errand was partly to yield thanks to Autiochus with all their power, be aiding unto the Prolemies. 


for the eſtabliſhing of Pbilometor in his king 


dom; partly to beſeech him, that he would ra- 


cher be pleaſed to ſignify what he required to have 
done in” Epe, which ſhould be performed, than 
to enter it as an enemy with ſo puiſſant an ar- 

But Antiochus returned this ſhort anſwer, 
that he would neither call back his fleet, nor 
withdraw.” his army, upon any other condition, 
than that Prolemy ſhould ſurrender into his hands, 
together with the city of Peluſium, the whole 


territory thereto belonging; and that he ſhould 
alſo abandon and leave unto him the ifle of Cy- 


prus, with all the right that he had unto either 
of them, for. ever. For anſwer unto theſe de- 


mands, he ſet down a day certain, and a ſhort 
one. Which being come and paſs'd, without ahy 
accord made, the Syrian fleet enter'd Nilus, and 
recovered as well thoſe places which appertained 
to Ptolemy in Arabia, as in Egypt it ſelf ; for Mem- 


phis, and all about it, received Antiochus, being 


unable to reſiſt him. The king having now no 


ſtop in his way to Alexandria, paſſed on thither- 


wards by eaſy journeys. 555 TY 
Of all theſe troubles paſs'd, as well as of the 


puny danger wherein Egypt ſtood, the Romans 


ad notice long ago. But they found, or were 
contented to find, little reaſon for them to in- 
termeddle therein. For it was a civil war, and 
wherein Antiochus ſeemed to take part with the 
Juſter cauſe. Yet they gave ſignification, that it 
would be much diſpleaſing unto them, to have 


the kingdom of Egypt taken from the rightful 
or would not 


owners. More they could not, or 
do, being troubled with Perſeus; and therefore 
loth to provoke Antiochus too far. Nevertheleſs, 
the Egyptian kings being reconciled, 
ing jointly in need of help againſt their -uncle, 
who prepared and made open war againſt them 


both; it was to be expected, that not only the 


Romans, but many of the Greeks, as being thereto 


obliged by notable benefits, ſhould arm in de- 
fence of their kingdom. Nome had been ſuſtain- 


ed with food from Egypt, in the war of Han- 
nibal; when Italy lying waſte, had neither corn 
nor money where with to buy ſufficient ſtore. By 
help of the Egyptian, had Aratus laid the foun- 


dation of that greatneſs whereto the Acbeans at- 


tained. And by the like help; had Rbodes been 


defended againſt Demetrius Poliorcetes. Neither 
were theſe friendly turns, which that bountiful 
houſe of the Ptolemies had done for ſundry 


ple abroad, ill followed: or ſeconded, by other as 


bad in requital; but with continuance of ſuitable 
beneficence from time to time inoreaſed. Where 
fore the two brothers ſent abroad confidently for 
aid; eſpecially to the Rhodians and Acheans, who 


ſeemed moſt able to give it effectually. To the 
Romans, Phy/con and Cleqpatra had lent a year 
ſince; but their ambaſſadors lay ſtill in Rome. 


Of the Acheans they deſired in particular, that Ly- 
cortas, the brave warrior, might be ſent to them 


as general of all the auxiliaries, and his ſon Poly-. 
bius general of the horſe. Hereunto the Hcbeans 


readily condeſcended, and would immediately have 
made performance, if Callicrates had not interpoſed 
his miſchievous art. He, whether ſeeking occa- 
ſion to vaunt his obſequiouſneſs to the Romans; 
or, much rather, envying thoſe noble captains, 


No. 51, 


and ſtand- 


Polyb. Legat. 72. 1 
97 


For it was not now (he ſaid) convenient time to 
entangle themſelves in any ſuch buſineſs, as might 
make them the leſs able to yield unto the KO 


mans what help ſoever ſhould be required in the 


Macedonian war. And in this ſentence, he, with 
thoſe of his faction, obſtinately perſiſt ; terrify= 


ing others with big words, as it were, in behalf 


of the Romans. But Polybius affirmed, that Mar- 
tius, the late conſul, had ſignified unto him, that 
the Romans were paſs' d all need of help; adding 
further, that a thouſand foot and two hundred 
horſe might well be ſpared to the aid of their 
benefactors, the Egyptian kings, without diſabling, 
their nation to perform any ſervice to the Ro- 
mans; foraſmuch as the Acbeans could, without 
trouble, raiſe thirty or forty thouſand ſoldiers. All 
this notwithſtanding, the reſolution was deferred 


from one meeting to another; and finally broken 


by the violence of  Callicrates. For when it was 
thought that the decree ſhould have paſs'd, he 
brought into the theatre where the aſſembly was 
held, a meſſenger, with letters from Martius; where- 
by the Acheans were deſired to conform themſelves 
to the Roman ſenate, and to labour, as the ſenate 
had done, by ſending ambaſſadors to ſet Egypt in 
peace. This was an advice againſt all reaſon, 
For the ſenate had indeed ſent ambaſſadors to 
make ; but as in a time of greater buſi- 
neſs elſewhere, with ſuch mild words, that no- 
thing was effected. Wherefore it was not likely, 
that the Zcheans ſhould do any good in the 
ſame kind. Yet Polybius and his friends durſt not 
gainſay the Roman council, which had the force of 
an injunction. So the kings were left in much 
diſtreſs z diſappointed of their ation, But 
within a while was Perſeus overcome; and then 
might the ambaſſador ſent from the Roman ſe- 
nate perform as much as any army could have 
done, | 
Audience had been lately given by the ſenate 
unto thoſe ambaſſadors of Phy/con and Cleopatra; 
which having ſtay'd more than a whole year in 
the city, brought nothing of their buſineſs to ef- 
fect until now. The ambaſſadors delivered their 
meſſage in the name of thoſe that had ſent them; 
though it concerned (which perhaps they knew not) 
Philometor no leſs than his brother and ſiſter, 
In this embaſly of Pzolemy, now requeſting 
help from Rome, appeared a notable change of his 
fortune, from ſuch as it had been before three or 
four years laft paſt. For in the beginning of theſe 
his troubles, which began with the Macedonian war, 
either he, or Euleus, or Lenæus (upon whom 
the blame was afterwards laid) which had the go- 
vernment of him, thought his affairs in ſuch good 
eſtate, that not only he determined to ſet upon An- 
tiochus, for Ceoleſyria, but would have interpoſed 
himſelf between the Romans and Perſeus, as a 
competent arbitrator ; though it fell out well, that 
his ambaſſador was by fa friend perſwaded to for- 
get that point of his errand, From theſe high 
ts, he fell on the ſudden, by the xebellion - 
of his brother and ſubjects, to live under the pro- 
tection of the ſame Antiochus, And now at ſuch 
time, as by atonement with his brother and ſub- 
jects, he might have ſeemed to ſtand in no need of 
ſuch protection, he hath remaining none other help 
whereby to ſave both his kingdom and life, than 


what 
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The HISTORY of the WonUn. 


what can be obtained by their interceſſion which ſuch manner as 4 Daniel had prophefied long 


were em loyed againſt him. This miſerable con- before; yea, | fulfilling every particular © Bong 


ſelf even in the habit of thoſe ambaſſadors. They 


were poorly-clad ; the hair of their heads and beards 
over-grown, as was their manner in time of af- 
fliction; and they carried in their hands branches 
of olive. Thus they entered into the ſenate, and 


there fell groveling and proſtrate upon the floor. 


Their garments were not ſo mean and mournful, 
nor their looks and countenances ſo ſad and deject- 
ed, but that their ſpeech was than either of the other 
far more lamentable. For having told in what dan- 


their king and country ſtood, they made a piti- 


Fil and grievous complaint unto the ſenate, beſeech- 


ing them to have compaſſion of their eſtate, and of 


their princes, who had always remained friendly 
and faithful to the Romans. They ſaid, that the 


people of Rome had ſo much heretofore favoured 
this Antiochus in particular, and were of ſuch ac- 
count and authority with all other kings and na- 
tions, as if they pleaſed but to fend their ambaſſa- 


dors, and let Antiochus know that the ſenate was 


offended with his undertaking upon the. king their 
confederate, then would he Ry raiſe his ſiege 
from before Alexandria, and withdraw his army out 
of Egypt into Syria. But that if the ſenate protract- 
ed any time, or uſed any delay, then ſhould Prolemy 
and Cleopatra be ſhortly driven out of their realms, 
and make repair to Rome, with ſhameful diſhonour 
to the ſenate and people thereof, in that, in the ex- 
treme dangers of all their fortunes, they had not 
vouchſafed to relieve them. ES 

The lords of the ſenate, moved with compaſ- 
ſion, ſent incontinently C. Popilias Lenus, C. De- 
cimius, and A. Hoſtilius, as ambaſſadors, to deter- 
mine and end the war between thoſe kings. In 
commiſſion they had firſt to find king Ptolemy, and 
then Antiochus, and to let them both underſtand, 
that unleſs they ſurceaſed and gave over arms, they 
would take that king no more for a friend to the 
ſenate and people of Rome, whom they found 
obſtinate, or uſing delay. So theſe Romans, to- 
gether with the Alexandrian ambaſſadors, took their 
leave, and went onward their way within three days 
after. 

Whilſt Popilius and his fellows were on their 
way towards Ezypt, Antiochus had tranſported his 
army over Lucine, ſome forty miles from Alexan- 
dria. So near was he to the end of his journey, 
when the Romany ambaſſadors met him. After 
greeting and falutations at their firſt encounter, An- 
tiochas offered his right hand to Popilius; but Po- 
pilius filled it with a roll of Paper, willing him to 
read thoſe mandates of the ſenate, before he did 
any thing elſe. Antiochus did fo, and having a 
little while conſidered of the buſineſs, he told Po- 
pilius, that he would adviſe with his friends, and 
then give the ambaſſadors their anſwer, But Po- 
pilzus, according to his ordinary blunt manner of 
ſpeech, which he had by nature, made a circle about 
the king with a rod which he held in his hand, will- 
ing him to make him ſuch an anſwer as he might 
report to the ſenate, before he moved out of that 
circle. The king, aſtoniſhed at this ſo rude and 
violent a commandment, after he had ſtay'd and 
pauſed a while, Iwill be content (quoth he) to do 
whatſoever the ſenate ſhall ordain. Then Popilius 
gave unto the king his hand, as to a friend and ally 
of the Romans. | Sis 

Thus Antiochus departed out of Egypt without 
any good iffue of his coſtly expedition, even in 


a Dan. c. 11. v. 29, zo, &c. b Liv. lib. 


45. Polyb. legat. 93, 


ſtance, both of returning, and of doing miſchief 


to Jeruſalem after his return; like as if theſe thin 

had rather been hiſtorified than fore- told by the 
prophet. As for the Roman ambaſſadors, they 
ſtayed a while, and ſettled the kingdom of Egypt, 
leaving it unto the elder brother, and appointing 
the younger to reign over Cyrene. This done 
they departed towards Cyprus; which. they left, 
as it had been, in the power of the Egyplian, 
having - firſt ſent away Antiochus's fleet, which 
= already given an overthrow to the Egyptian 

ips. | '. 


SzcT. XII. 


How the Romans were dreadful to all kings, The 
demeanour towards Eumenes, Pruſias, Maſaniſ- 
55 and Cotys. The end of Perſeus and his chil- 

ren. The inſtability of kingly eſtates. The tri- 
umphs of Paulus, Anicius, and Octavius. With 

the conclufion of the work. 7 


B Y this peremptory demeanour of Popilius, in 
doing his meſſage, and by the ready obedi- 
ence of king Antiochus to the will of the ſenate 
we may perceive how terrible the Romans were 
grown, through their conqueſt of Macedon. The 
lame Popilius had been well contented a year before 
this, to lay aſide the roughneſs of his natural con- 
dition, and to give good language to the Acheans 
and Ezolians, when he went ambaſſador to thoſe 
people of Greece, that were of far leſs power than 
king Antiocbus. Likewiſe, Antiochus had with 
good words, and no more than good words, diſ- 
miſſed other ambaſſadors which came from Rome, 
in ſuch ſort, as they complained not, much leſs 
uſed any menacing terms, though he performed 
nothing of their requeſt. But now the caſe was al- 
tered. So found other kings as well as Antiochus. 
Eumenes ſent to Rome his brother Attalus to 
gratulate the victory over Perſeus, and to crave 
help or countenance of the ſenate againſt the Gallo- 
Greeks, which moleſted him. Very welcome was 
Attalus, and lovingly entertained by moſt of the 
ſenators; who bade him be confident, and requeſt 
of the ſenate his. brother's kingdom for himſelf ; 
tor it ſhould ſurely be given him. Theſe hopeful 
promiſes tickled Attalus with ſuch ambition, that 
he either approved, or ſeemed to approve the mo- 
tion. But his honeſt nature was ſoon reclaimed by 
the faithful counſel of Stratius a phyſician; whom 
Eumenes had ſent to Rome of purpoſe to keep his 
brother upright, So when he came into the ſenate, 
he delivered the errand about which he had been 
ſent 3 recounting his own ſervices done to the Ro- 
mans in the late war, b where withal he forgat not 
to make of his brother as good mention as he could: 
and finally requeſted, that the towns of Anus and 
Maronea might be beſtowed upon himſelf. < By 
his omitting; to ſue for his brother's kingdom, the 
ſenate conceived opinion, that he meant to crave 
another day. of audience for that buſineſs alone. 
Wherefore, to make him underſtand how gracious 
he was, 2 only granted all his deſire; but 
in the * nts which they gave to him (as was 
their cuſtom to ambaſſadors that came with an ac- 
ceptable meſſage) they uſed fingular magnificence. 
4 Nevertheleſs, '-Atra/us took no notice of their 
meaning; but went his way, contented with what 
they had already granted. This did ſo highly diſ- 
pleaſe the ſenate, that whilſt he was yer in Tah, 


d Pol b. i id. 
they 


ronen _— 


which otherwiſe|they could not, without ſhame, re- 


yoke; And as for the Galle-Greeks, which were 


about to invade” the kingdom of Pergamus; they 
ſent ambaſſadors to them, with ſuch inſtructions, 
as rather encouraged than hindered them in their 
purpoſe, The dif] 
manifeſt z Eumenes thought it worthy of his labour 
to make another voyage to Rome. He might well 
blame the folly of his ſecond voyage thither, for 
this neceſſity of the third ; ſince, by his malice to 


Perſeus, he had lay'd open unto theſe ambitious 


potentates the way to his own doors. No ſooner 


was he come into /taly, than the ſenate was ready 
to ſend him going. It was not thought expedient 
to uſe him as an enemy, that came to viſit them in 
love: neither could they in ſo doing, have avoided 
the note of ſingular inconſtancy; and to entertain 
him as a friend, was more than their hatred to him, 
for his ingratitude, as they deemed it, would per- 
mit. Wherefore they made a decree, that no King 
ſhould be ſuffered to come to Rome; and by virtue 
thereof ſent him home, without expence of much 
further complement. | | 

Prufias king of Bithynia had been at Rome ſome- 
what before; where he was welcomed after a better 
faſhion. He had learned to behave himſelf as 
humbly as the proud Romans could expect or de- 
ſire. For entring into the ſenate, he lay down, and 
kiſſed the threſhold, calling the fathers his gods 
and ſaviours: as alſo he uſed to wear a cap, after 
the manner of ſlaves newly manumiſed, profeſſing 
himſelf an enfranchiſed bondman of the people of 
Rome. He was indeed naturally a ſlave, and one 
that by ſuch abje&t flattery kept himſelf ſafe ; 
though doing otherwiſe greater miſchief than any 
wherewith Per/eus had been charged. His errand 
was, beſides matter of complement, to commend 
unto: the ſenate the care of his ſon Nicomedes, whom 
he brought with him to Rome, there to receive 
education, Further 
ſome towns added to his kingdom: whereto, be- 
cauſe the grant would have been unjuſt, he received 
a cold anſwer. But concerning the wardſhip of his 
ſon, it was undertaken by the ſenate; which, vaunt- 
ing of the pleaſure lately done to Egypt, in freeing 
it from Antiochus, willed him thereby to conſider 


what effectual protection the Romans gave unto the 


children of kings, that were to their patronage 
commended, 


But above all other kings, Maſaniſſa held his 


credit with the Romans good. His quarrels were 
endleſs with the Carthaginians: which made the 
triendſhip of the Romans to him the more aſſured. 


In all controverſies they gave judgment on his ſide ; 
and whereas be had invaded the country of Empo- 


ria, holding the lands, but unable to win the towns; 
the Romans (though at firſt they could find no pre- 
text, whereby to countenance him in this oppreſſi- 
the Carthaginians both to 
let go all their hold, and to pay five hundred talents 


on) compelled finally 


to the Vumidian, for having hindered him of his 


due ſo long. Now indeed had Nome good leiſure 
to deviſe upon the ruin of Carthage: after which, 
the race of Maſaniſſa himſelf was ſhortly by them 


rooted up. But hereof the old king never dream- 


ed. He ſent to Rome one of his ſons, to congratu- 


late the victory over Perſeus; and offered to come 


thither himſelf, chere to ſacrifice for joy unto Jupi- 
ter in the Capitol. His good will was lovingly ac- 
cepted; his ſon rewarded and he entreated to ſtay 


at home. | 


y gave order for the liberty of Anus and Ma- 
_—_ making ineffectual their promiſe; 


pleaſure of the ſenate being ſo 


own power to prevent it, gk 
u 


tition he made, to have 


Cotys the Thracian ſent ambaſſadors, to excuſe 
himſelf touching the aid by him given to Perſeus, 
for that the Macedonian had him bound by hoſtages; 
and to entreat, that his ſon which was taken with 
the children of Perſeus, might be ſet at liberty for 
convenient ranſom. His excuſe was not taken; 
ſince he had voluntarily obliged himſelf to Perſeus, 
by giving hoſtages without neceſſity: yet was his 


ſon given back to him runſom' free; with admoni- 


tion, to carry himſelf better toward the Romans in 
time following. His kingdom lay between Mace- 
don and ſome barbarous nations; in which reſpect, 
it was good to hold him in fair terms. 
As for thoſe unhappy kings, Perſeur and Cen- 
tius, they were led through Rome, with their chil- 
dren and friends, in the triumphs of A? mylius and 
Anicins. Perſeus had often made ſuit to Afmylius, 
that he might not be put to ſuch diſgrace; but he 
{till received one ſcornful anſwer, that it lay in his 
was meant, 
that he might kill himſelf, And furely, had he 
not hoped for greater mercy than he found, he 
would rather have ſought his death in Macedon, 
than have been beholden to the courteſy of his 
inſolent enemies for a wretched life. The iſſue of 
the Roman clemency, whereof Amylius had given 
him hope, was no better than this: after that he, 
and his fellow King, had been led in chains through 
the ſtreets, before the chariots of their triumphing 
victors, they were committed to priſon, wherein 
they remained without hope of releaſe. It was the 
manner, that when the triumpher turned his chariot 
up towards the Capitol, there to do facrifice, he 
ſhould command the captives to be had away to 
priſon, ' and there put to death: fo as the honour 
of the vanquiſher, and miſery of thoſe that were 
overcome, might be both together at the utmoſt. 
This laſt ſentence of death was remitted unto Per- 


ſeas : yet ſo, that he had little joy of his life; but 


either famiſhed himſelf, or (for it is diverſly re- 
ported) was kept watching perforce by chose that 
had him in cuſtody; and fo died for want of ſleep. 
Of his ſons, two died; it is uncertain how. The 
youngeſt called Alexander (only in name like unto 
the Great, though deſtined ſometimes perhaps by 
his father, unto the fortunes of the great) became 
a joyner, or turner, or, at his beſt preferment, a 
ſcribe under the Roman officers, In ſuch poverty 
ended the royal houſe of Macedon : and it ended 
on the ſudden ; though ſome eightſcore years after 
the death of 'that monarch, unto whoſe ambition 
this whole earth ſeemed too narrow. 

If Perſeus had known it before, that his own 
ſon, ſhould be compelled to earn his living by 
handy-work, in a painful occupation; it is like, 
that he would not, as in a wantonneſs of ſoveraign- 
ty, have commanded thoſe poor men to be ſlain, 
which had recovered his treaſures out of the ſea, 
by their ſkill in the feat of diving. He would 
rather have been very gentle, and would have con- 
ſidered, that the greateſt oppreſſors, and the moſt un- 
trodden wretches are all ſubject unto the one high pow- 
er, governing all alike with abſolute command. 
But ſuch is our unhappineſs ; inſtead of that bleſ- 
ſed counſel, Do as ye would be done unto; a ſen- 
tence teaching all moderation, and pointing out 
the” way to telioity ; we entertain that arrogant 
thought, I will be like to the moſt high that is, 


I will do What ſhall pleaſe my ſelf. One hath. 


ſaid truly 4 _ 
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ues they that have. no_murd'rons will, 
Would baue it in their power to kill. | 


Al, or the moſt, have a vain deſire of ability 
to do evil without controul : which is a dangerous 
temptation unto the performance. God, who beſt 
can judge what is expedient, hath granted ſuch 
power to very few: among whom alſo, very few 
there are, that uſe it not to their own hurt. For 
who ſees not, that a prince, by racking his ſove- 
raign authority, to the utmoſt extent, enableth (be- 
ſides the danger to his own perſon) ſome one of his 
own ſons or nephews to root up all his progeny ? 
Shall not many excellent princes, notwithſtanding 
their brotherhood, or other nearneſs in blood, be 
driven to flatter the wife, the minion, or perhaps 
the harlot, that governs one, the moſt unworthy of 
his whole houſe, yet reigning over all? The un- 
timely death of many princes, which could not 
humble themſelves to ſuch flattery; and the com- 
mon practice of the Turkiſh emperors, to murder 
all their brethren, without expecting till they of- 
fend; are too good proofs hereof, Hereto may 
be added, That the heir of the ſame Roger Mor- 
timer, who murdered moſt traiterouſly and barba- 
rouſly king Edward the ſecond, was, by reaſon of 
a marriage, proclaimed, in time not long after fol- 
lowing, heir apparent to the crown of England : 
which had he obtained, then had all the power of 
Edward fallen into the race of his mortal enemy, 
to exerciſe the ſame upon the line of that unhappy 
king, Such examples of the inſtability whereto all 
mortal affairs are ſubject; as they teach modera- 
tion, and admoniſh the tranſitory gods of king- 


doms, not to authorize by wicked precedents, the 


evil that may fall on their own poſterity : ſo do 
they neceſſarily make us underſtand, how happy 
that country is, which hath obtained a king able 
to conceive and teach, That > Gdd is the ſoreſt and 
ſharpeſt ſchoolmaſter, that can be deviſed, for ſuch 


kings, as think this world ordained for them, with- 


out controulment to turn it upſide down at their 
pleaſure. 

Now, concerning the triumph of L. AÆmylius 
Paulus it was in all points like unto that of © T. 
Ouintius Flaminius though far more glorious, in 


regard of the king's own perſon, that was led a- 


long therein, as part of his own ſpoils; and in 
regard likewiſe both of the conqueſt and of the 
booty. 


hindered by the ſoldiers; who grudged at their 


general, for not having dealt more bountifully with 
them. But the princes of the ſenate over- ruled the 
people and ſoldiers herein, and brought them to 
5 Thus Paulus en- 
joyed as much honour of his victory as men could 
give. Nevertheleſs, it pleaſed God to take away 


reaſon by ſevere exhortations. 


from him his two remaining ſons, that were not 


given in adoption: of which, the one died five 
days before the triumph; the other, three days aſ- 
ter it. This loſs he bore wiſely: and told the peo - 


ple, That he hoped to ſee the commonwealth flou- 
riſn in a continuance of proſperity ; ſince the joy 


a Juvenal. Sat. 10. 


calamity, inſtead of the publick. 


So great was the quantity of gold and ſil- 
ver carried by Paulus into the Roman treaſury, that 
from thenceforth, until the civil wars which fol- 
lowed upon the death of Julius Cz/ar, the eſtate: 
had no need to burthen it ſelf with any tribute. 
Yet was this noble triumph likely to have been 


b The true law of free monarchies. 
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of his victory was requited with his own private 


About the ſame time, Octavius 


taken king Gentius priſoner: made their ſeveral 
triumphs. The glory of which magnificent ſpec- 
tacles; together and the confluence of ambaſlages 
from all parts; and kings either viſiting the impe- 
rial city, or offering to viſit her, and do their du- 
ties in perſon z were enough to ſay unto Rome, 
Sume ſuperbiam ; Take upon thee the majeſty, that 
thy deſerts have purchaſed.  - «© 


B Y this which we have already ſet down, is 
ſeen the beginning and end of the three firſt 


unden 
had brought Perſeus out of Samothrace : and Ani. 
cius the pretor, who had conquered Jihyria, and 


monarchies of the world; whereof the founders 


and erectors thought that they could never hays 


ended. That of Rome which made the fourth, 


was alſo at this time almoſt at the un. We 
have left it flouriſhing in the middle of the field; 
having rooted up or cut down, all that kept it 
from the eyes and admiration of the world. Bur 
after ſome continuance, it ſhall begin to loſe the 


beauty it had; the ſtorms of ambition ſhall: beat 


her great boughs and branches one againſt another ; 
her leaves ſhall fall off; her limbs wither, and a 
rabble of barbarous nations enter the field, and cut 
her down. 

Now theſe great kings, and conquering nations 
have been the ſubject of thoſe ancient hiſtories, 
which have been preſerved, and yet remain among 
us; and withal of ſo many tragical poets as in the 
perſons of powerful princes, and other mighty 
men, have complained againſt infidelity, time, deſ- 
tiny; and moſt of all, againſt the variable ſucceſs 
of worldly things, and inſtability of fortune. To 
theſe undertakings, theſe great lords of the world 
have been ſtirred up, rather by the deſire of fame, 
which ploweth up the air, and ſoweth in the wind; 


than by the affection of bearing rule, which draw- 


eth after it ſo much vexation, and ſo many cares. 
And that this is true, the good advice of Cyneas 
to Pyrrhus proves. And certainly, as fame hath 
often been dangerous to the living, ſo is it to the 
dead of no uſe at all; becauſe ſeparate from know- 
ledge. Which were it otherwiſe, and the extream 
ill bargain of buying this laft diſcourſe, under- 
ſtood by them which were diſſolved ; they them- 
ſelves would then rather have wiſhed, to have 
ſtolen out of the world without noiſe ; 
put in mind, that they have purchaſed the report 


than to be 


of their actions in the world, by rapine, oppreſ- 


ſion and cruelty, by giving in ſpoil the innocent 
and labouring ſoul to the idle and inſolent, and by 


having emptied the cities of the world of their 


ancient inhabitants, and filled them again with ſo 
many and ſo variable ſorts of ſorrows. 3B. 4 


Since the fall of the Roman empire (omitting 


that of the Germans, which had neither greatnels 
nor continuance) there hath been no ſtate fearful 
in the but that of the Turk ; nor in the weſt 
any prince that hath ſpred his wings far over his 
neſt, but the Spaniard ; who ſince. the time that 


Ferdinand expelled the Moors out of Granado, have 


made many attempts to make themſelves maſters 


of all Europe. And it is true, that by the trea- 


ſures of both Indies, and by the many kingdoms 
which 
the moſt powerful. But as the TZurł is now coun- 


they poſſeſs in Europe, they are at this day 


terpoiſed by the. Perſian, ſo inſtead of ſo many 


millions as have been ſpent by the Engliſh, Frencb, 
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and Netherlands in a defenſive war, and in diver- 
ſions againſt them, it is eaſy to demonſtrate, that 
with the charge of two hundred thouſand pounds, 
continued but for two years or three at the moſt, 
they may not only be perſwaded to live in peace; 
but all their ſwelling and over- flowing ſtreams 
may be brought back into their natural channels 
and old banks. Theſe two nations, I ſay, are at 
this day the moſt eminent and to be regarded ; the 
one ſeeking; to root out the chriſtian religion alto- 
gether, the-gther the truth and ſincere profeſſion 
thereof; the one to join all Europe to Ajia, the 
other the reſt of all Europe to Spain. 

For the reſt, if we {eek a reaſon of the ſucceſſion 
and continuance of this boundleſs ambition in mortal 
men, we may add to that which hath been already 
ſaid; That the kings and princes of the world have 
always laid before them, the actions, but not the 
ends, of thoſe great ones which preceded them, 
They are always tranſported with the glory of the 
one ; but they never mind the miſery of the other, 
till they find the experience in themſelves. They 
neglect the advice of God, while they enjoy lite, or 
hope it; but they follow the counſel of death, up- 
on his firſt approach. It 1s he that puts into 
man all the wiſdom of the world, without ſpeak- 
ing a word; which God with all the words 
of his law, promiſes or threats, doth not in- 
fuſe. Death, which hateth and deſtroyeth man, 
is believed z God, which hath made him and 
loves him, is always deferred, J have conſidered 
(faith Solomon) all the works that are under the 
ſun, and behold, all is vanity and vexation of ſpirit : 
but who believes it, till death tells it us. It was 
death, which opening the conſcience of Charles 
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the fifth, made him enjoyn his ſon Philip to re- 
ſtore Navarre; and king Francis the firſt of France, 
to command that juſtice ſhould be done u the 
murderers of the proteſtants in Merindol and Ca- 
brieres, which till then he neglected. It is therefore 
death alone, that can ſuddenly make man to know 
himſelf. He tells the proud and inſolent, that they 
are but abjects, and humbles them at the inſtant ; 
makes them cry, complain, and repent; yea, even 
to hate their fore-paſſed happineſs. He takes the 
account of the rich, and proves him a beggar; a 
naked beggar, which hath intereſt in nothing, but 
in the gravel that fills his mouth. He holds à glaſs 
before the eyes of the moſt beautiful, and makes 
them ſee therein, their deformity and rottenneſs; 
and they acknowledge it. | | 

O eloquent, juſt and mighty death ! whom none 
could adviſe, thou haſt perſwaded; what none 
hath dared, thou haſt done; and whom all the 
world hath flattered, thou only haſt caſt out of the 
world and deſpiſed : thou haſt drawn together all 
the far ſtretched greatneſs, all the pride, cruelty, 
and ambition of man, and covered it all over with 
theſe two narrow words, Hic jacet. 

Laſtly, whereas this book, by the title it hath, 
calls itſelf, the firſt part of the general hiſtory of 
the world, implying a /econd, wi third volume; 
which I alſo intended, and have hewn out ; beſides 
many other diſcouragements, perſwading my ſi- 


lence ; it hath pleaſed G OD to take that glorious 
prince out of the world, to whom they were direc- 
ted ; whoſe unſpeakable and never enough lament- 
ed loſs, hath taught me to ſay with Fob, Verſa eff 


in luctum cithara mea, & organum meum in vocem 
flentium. 
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HE uſe of chronological tables is needful to all biſtories, that reach to 
any length of time; and moſt of all, to thoſe that are muſt general: ſince 
they cannot, like annals, yearly 15 down all occurrences not coberent. This 
here following, may ſerve as an index to the preſent part of this work ; pointing un- 
to the ſeveral matters, that having fallen out at one time, are far disjomed in tbe rela- 
tion. Certainly it is not perfect: neither do 1 think, that any can be. For howſocver the 
ears of the firſt patriarchs may ſeem to have been well-near compleat ; yet in the 
reigns of the kings of Juda and Iſrael, we find many fractions, and the laſt year, or 
years, of one king reckoned alſo.as the foremoſt of another. The ſame is moſt likely to 
have fallen out in many other; though not ſo preciſely recorded. Hereto may be added 
the diverſe and imperfed forms of the year, which were in uſe among ſundry nations: 
cauſing the ſummer months, in proceſs of ſome ages, to fall into the winter ; and ſo 
breeding extream confuſion in the reckoning of their times. Neither is it a ſmall part of 
trouble, to chuſe out of ſo many, and ſo utterly diſagreeing computations, as have al- 
ready gotten authority, what may probably be held for truth. All this, and a great 
deal more, is to be alledged, in excuſe of ſuch error as a more attentive and perfect 
calculator ſhall happen to find herein. It may ſerve to free the book, and likewiſe the 
reader (if but of mean judgment) from any notorious Anachroniſm ; which ought to 
ſuffice. The boak indeed will need it, even in that regard; not only for ſome errors 
of the preſs, in the numbring of years, but for ſome haſty miſ-reckonings of mine own ; 
which I deſire to have hereby reformed, in hope that the printing of this table ſhall 
not want careful diligence. The reader, if he be not offended wth the reſt, ſhall 
find reaſon, to be pleaſed with this, as tending wholly to his own eaſe. 

The titles over the columns, have reference to that which follows under them ; as 
will readily be concerved. Where two titles, or more, are over the head, as Wahn. 
there do the numbers underneath anſwer proportionabl y, the higher to the higher, the 
lower to the lower. For example : the naff of Jeruſalem were finiſb d in the 3 19 year 
from the building of Rome, and in the 314 from Nabonaſſar. In like manner it 1s 
to be underſtood, That Jehoſaphat began his reign in the 3774 of the Julian Era, 
in the 3092 of the world, and in the 99 year of the temple. This needs not more 
Auſtration; nor indeed ſo much, to thoſe that are acquainted with works of this Rind. 
To avoid prolixity, I have ſorborn to inſert thoſe years, which I find not ſigned with 
ſome regardable accident: as with the birth or death of ſome patriarch ; the begin- 
ning of ſome king's reign ; ſome change of government; ſome battel fought ; or the like. 
So, of the 13 years wherem Sylvius Capetus reigned over the Latins, I note only 
the firſt ; that is, omitting all between the 4. of Jehoſaphat, wherein Capetus began, 
znto the 17, wherem Sylvius Aventinus ſucceeded, and wherein Jehoram firſt reign- 
ed with Jehoſaphat his father. For I thought it vain to have filled up a page with 
12 lines of idle cyphers-; numbring forth 2, 3, 4, 5, and ſo ſtill onwards, till I had 
come to the firfl of Aventinus, and 17 of Jehoſaphat. In ſetting down the kings, 
there is noted over the head of every one, what place he held in order of ſucceſſion ; 
as whether he were the firſt, ſecond, fifth, ſeventh, or ſo forth, in rauk, of thoſe that 
reagned in his country, without notable interruption : Before the name is the firſt year 
of hrs reign ; at the end, or foot of the name (as the ſpace gives leave) 1s the whole 
number of years in which he reigned; in the ſpaces following underneath are thoſe 
years of his, which were concurrent with the beginning of ſome other king, or with 
the year of any remarkable accident. Where two numbers, or more, are found be- 
fore one king's name, there it is to be underſtood, that the ſame year belonged, not 
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king then beginning, but unto ſome one or more of bis fore-goers; as the 
firſt year of Jehoram, king of Iſrael was the ſame with the ſecond of Bis brothes 
Ahazia, and the twenty-ſecond of his father Ahab. So, where two or three names 
are found in one ſpace"; as in the 3077 year of the world, Zimri, Tibni, and 
Omri, it is meant, that ever one of them reigned in ſome part of the ſame. : 
which is reckoned the ſecond of Ela, and the firſt of Omri. Particularly, Ander 
the years of the Egyptian kings, are ſet down the years of thoſe Dynaſties, which 
it Was thought meet to inſert; as likewiſe, otherwhules , the day of the month up. 
on which Nabonaſlar's year began; which, how it varied in other years, =, 
found m the place laſt above-cated. 2 wha Fe el "*h 
Concerning the Era, or account of years, from Tphitus, who began the Olym- 
piads, from Rome built, from Nabonaſſar, and the like, as much as was thought 
convenient hath been ſaid, where duc place was in the book it ſelf ; ſo as it re- 
maincth only io note, that under the title of Olympiads ts ſet down firſt the num- 
ber of the Olympiad, and beneath it the year of that Olympiad ; as that Cyrus 
began his reign in Perſia, in the fiſty-fifth Olympiad, and the firſt year thereof. 
Now, for that the years of the world, of the Olympiads, of Rome, of Na- 
bonaſſar, and other, had not beginning in one month, but ſome of them in March, 
ſome in April, ſome about Midſummer, and ſome at other times; the better to ex- 
preſs their ſeveral beginnings, ſome painful chronologers have divided them propor- 
tionably in their ſeveral columns; oppoſing part of the one year to part of the other: 
not (as I have here done) cutting all overthwart with one ſtrait line, as if all had 
begun and ended at one time. But this labour have I ſpared, as more troubleſome 
than uſeful ; ſince the more part would not have . er the meaning, and ſince 
the learned might well be without it. It vill only be needſul to obſerve, that how- 
ſoever the Era of the Olympiads be 24 years older than that of Rome, and 
29 than that of Nabonaſſar; yet the reign of ſome king may have begun at ſuch a 
time of the year, as did not ſuit with this difference. But hereof 1 take little re- 
gard. The more curious will eaſily find my meaning; the vulgar wall not find the 
difficulty. One familiar example may explain all. Queen Elizabeth began her 
reign the 179th of November, in the year of our lord 1558: ſhe was crowned ; 
held a parliament ; brake it up; threw down images; and reformed many things in 
religion; all in her firſt year : yet not all in that year 1558, but the greater part 
in the year following ; whether we begin with the firſt of January, or with the 25th 
of March. The hke may be otherwhules found in this table; but ſo, as the diffe- 
rence 15 never of a whole year. 
Tube Julian period, which I have placed, as the greater number, over the years of 
the world, was deviſed by that honourable and excellently learned Joſeph Scaliger; 
being accommodated to the Julian years, now in uſe among us. It conſiſteth of 7980 
years ; which reſult from the multaplication of 19, 28, and 15 ; that is, of the 
cycle of the moon, the cycle of the ſun, and the years of an indiction. Being di- 
vided by any of theſe, it leaves the number of the preſent year ; or, if no fraction 
remain, it jhews the laſt year of that cycle to be current. For example, in the 
4.498th of this period, when was fought the great battel of Cannæ, the prime, 
or golden number was 14, the cycle of the ſun 18, and conſequently the domini- 
cal letter F, as may be found by dividing the ſame number of the Julian pe- 
riod 4.4.98, by 19, for the prime, by 28, for the cycle of the ſun. This Julian 
period, after the preſent account, always exceeds the years of the world by 682. 
Beſides the former uſes, and other thence redounding, it is a better character of a 
year, than any other ra (as From the beginning of the world, from the flood, 
from Troy taken, or the hike) which are of more uncertain '- 
More 1 ſhall not need to write, as touching the uſe or explication of theje tables. 
Neither was thus much requiſite to ſuch as are converſant, in works of this kind ; it 
ſufficeth, if hereby all le made plain enough to the vulgar. 
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Bacuc, where buried 216. his monument ſeen by St. 
Jerome, ibid. 

ARIIAH ſucceeds Rehoboam in the kingdom of J/-ae/, 

290. his victory againſt Jeroboam, ibid. ; 

ABIMELECH murders his ſeventy brethren, all but one, and is 
made king by the Shechemites, 245. mortally bruiſed with 
a Rone thrown by a woman, and, at his own command, run 
through the body by his page, ibid. ; 

ABNER, Saul's general, forced to kill Aſabel, 272. ſlain by 
Joab, 273 at 

ABORIGINEs, 232 

ABRAHAM, —— born, 124, 128. not the eldeſt ſon of 
Terah, 127. made but one journey into Canaan, 124. his 
age before Noah died, ibid. at his entrance into Canaan, 128. 
and when he reicued his nephew Lot, and overthrew Amrapbel, 
130. firſt taught the Chaldeans, Phenicians, and Eygptian 
prieſts aſtrology and divine knowledge, 115. contemporary 
with Ninus, Semiramis, and Aerxes, 123. many mighty 
families that came out of his kindred, 217 

ABRoCcoMas, his cowardice, 432 

AB$SALOM, his rebellion, 276 


Abſolute lords, their advantage over ſuch as are ſerved by | 


voluntaries, 423 
ABYDEN1, their furious reſolution, 723 
Academics, their opinion of light, againſt Ariſtotle, 7 
AcHaB, and his ſucceſſors, 211, his death, 229 
ACHE®MENES, his aſſociation with Arbaces againſt Sardanapa- 
AchkMENID , two races of them, 387 
Ach us ſlays the murderers of Seleucus Ceraunus, and takes 
charge of the army in the minority of Antiochus the great, 736. 
turns traitor, 741. blocked up in Sardis, 742. betrayed to 
Antiochus, who weeps over him, and condemns him to a cruel 
death, 744 ; TL 
AcHalans, when the moſt powerful nation in Greece, 593 
AcHERoON, the river which the poets deſcribe to be in hell, 
where it riſeth, 237 | : 
AcniLLzs, his contention with Agamemmnon, 258. reconciled, 
259. kills Hector, and is ſlain by Paris, ibid. 
AcnhirorREL rebels againſt his lawful prince, 276. hangs 
himſelf, ibid. ; 
AcR1$1vs, his fate foretold by an oracle, 240 
ACRITHONOs, a moſt delightful and healthful ſituation, 27. 
the place, according to Tertullian, where the bleſſed ſouls were 
preſerved till the lait judgment, 7614. 
Ava, queen of Caria, adopts Alexander the great her fon, and 
ſucceſſor, 465, 466 : 
Ap Au, his body, its creation, 40. whence his name, 157. his 
ſin, and fall, 42. his free power in his firſt creation enigmati- 
cally deſcribed in the perſon and fable of Proteus, 21, his line 
by Cain 45. where buried, an improbable conjecture, 27. 
'— and Ewe, the cauſe of their diſobedience, 42 
ADuEgRBAL, governor of Drepanum, arrives with great forces 
about Lihbæum, 560. takes the Roman fleet under M. Clau- 
dius, the conſul, 874 
ApmETvus, king of Theſſaly, ſerved by Apollo as a herdiman, 239 
ApoN1-BEZEx, his cruelty to 70 kings juſtly requited, 177, 
216, 2 9242] 
Abou! oo David's eldeſt ſon, his faction, 278 
ADRIAN, his ſevere edict againſt the Fews, 234 


Adverſity always friendleſs, 450. often malicious, 480. ſure 


to hear of her errors, you. rectifies the underſtanding, 671 
Adviſedneſs and raſnneſs, 614 it | 
Ain forced by the Athenians, 417 | 
ZAcos-PoTamwos, the battle at, which ended the Peloponneſian 
der, e b. | IN 
ov ra taken by ſurprize, and loſt again through greedineſe of 
ſpoil, 702, 703 Od. x OC, 


7 


Am1L1vs PauLvs, his great circumſpection, 620. encou- 
ragement of his ſoldiers, 621. his care to prevent great miſ- 
chief from the ill conduct of his vain-glorious colleague, 623. 
ſlain at the battel of Cannæ, 626 

AMiL1vs Pavrus, his Son, ſent againſt Perſeus, and forces 
him to decamp from Dium, 804. his ſuperſtition, 805. gets 
the victory at Pydna, 806. and the whole Ling: of 
Macedon into his power, ibid. will not allow Perſeus the 
title of king, 807. abrogates the ancient laws of that coun- 
try, and gives new ones, 809. ſacks the whole country of 
Epirus, 190, 810. his triumph at Rome, 816. calamities 
which befel him at that time, and a noble expreſſion of his 
to the people thereupon, ibid. 

ZXNEas flies to Italy from Troy, and marries Lavinia, 334. 
ſaid to be the founder of ſome towns in Sicily, 550 | 

Era of the kingdom of the Greeks, when it began, 515 

£$sCULAP1vus, when he flouriſhed, 181 

AGA % a general name given by the Amalckites to their kin Ls, 
v7 

AGAMEMNON at variance with Achilles, 258. with Menelaus, 

260. killed by Agyſthus, ibid. | 
AGATHOCLEs, the degrees by which he became tyrant of 
ae 60. a compariſon between him and our king 
ichard III. ibid. gains a victory over the Carthaginians, 
and ſtyles himſelf king of 4fric, 562. his bloody nature, 
563. his baſe and obſcure death, ibid. | 
2 By protector of Ptolemy Epipbanes, ſtabbed to 
| » 74 Cs | 5 

AGcENoOR built and poſſeſſed the cities of Tyre and Ziden, 204. 
neither he, nor his ſon Cadmus, the inventor of letters, ibid. 

Ages, the ſeven, of man, compared to the ſeven planets, 20. 

AGESILAUs, his war with 7rfaphernes, 443. war and treaty 

with Pharnabazus, 444. called out of Aa to help his 
country, 445 . waſtes Bœotia, and overthrows the Than, 
and their allies, 446. ſent into Egypt, ibid. proves a trai- 
tor, ibid. his death and character, 455. a compariſon be- 
tween him and Pompey the great, ibid. * 

Ac is, the ſecond of the Heraclidæ in Lacedæmon, his glorious 
atchievements, 280. his ſucceſſor, king of Sparta, endeavour- 
ing to reform that ſtate, is impriſoned and ſtrangled, with 
his mother and grandmother, 595 

AGRIGENTUM beſieged, and won by the Roman, 564, an 
account of its foundation, magnificent buildings, c. ibid. 

AHAz, his reign, 330 1 | 

AHAZIAH, his reign, 300. death, 202, 301 . 

A Ax, his proud and prophane anſwer to his father, 316 

Air, its ger 7. aa = in it, $12 | 

ALBA, ings of, . Alba a, by w founded 
Na, ngs of, 334 wage, by hg founded, 

Alczrus, brother to Perdiccas, his unhappy eh, 498 

ALciBlapes firſt appears powerful in Athens, and occaſions 
the renewing of the Peloponneſian war 423. forced to baniſh 
himſelf, 425. like to be murdered for lying with the wife 
of Æn king of Sparta. 426. conveys himſelf to T:aphirnes, 
and plays his own game with him, ibid. wins many great 

victories for the Athenians, is recalled from exile, made their 
22 and again baniſhed, 427. his good counſel rejected 
y the Athenian commanders, 428. put to Death, id, 
ALcinovs's gardens, Homer's invention of them 
_ deſcription of Paradiſe, 24 


from Mo/es's 


ALEXAMENUS, ſent by the Etolians; kills Nabis, 760. him- 


ſelf ſlain, ibid. | W 
ALEXANDER, ſon of Amyntas, king of Macedon, 


nis bloody 
entertainment of ambaſſadors from Darrus, 


P 


398 
ALEXANDER he great born, 462. | ſucceeds ae 463. 


* 


elected captain · general of Greece, ibid. beats the Perſſans at 

the Granicus, 464. and Darius at Ius, taking his wife, 

mother, and children priſoners, 469. wins the city of Tyre, 

479. and Gaza, * and Egypt, 471, makes a journey 
10 D Ne Po | 
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to the temple of Jupiter Hammon, and is ſaluted ſon of Ju- 
piter, ibid. Touts Darius at Arbela, and finds a great maſs 
of treaſure there, 474. burns Per/epolis by the perſuaſion 


of a ſtrumpet, 475. viſited by Waliſtris, queen of the Ana- 


gong, 478. his treatment of a flattering hiſtorian, 7bid, grows 
luxurious, 479. a conſpiracy againſt him, ibid. ſubdues 
the BadFrians, &c. and fights the Scythians, 481. Kills 
Clitus, and others of his friends, 483. marches into India, 
and gets a victory over Porus, 484. forms a device to be- 
guile poſterity, 485. gives himſelf wholly to feaſting and 
drinking, 486. viſits the ſepulchre of Cyrus, ibid. marries 
Statira, ibid. ſuppreſſes a dangerous mutiny; laments the 
death of Epbæſtion; returns to Babylon, and dies, ibid. the 
time of his death, 394. his character, 487. his iſſue, 488. 
pompouſly buried at Alexandria, a city of his own building, 
489. his whole race extintt, 5 18. Cc. all his treaſures found, 
where, 509 

ALEXANDER, 
at Rome, 815 

ALEXANDER, fon of Polyſperchon, revolts from Antigonus, 511. 
loſes his life by the treaion of the Sicyonians, 512. his death 
revenged by Cratgſipolis his wife, ibid. 

ALEXANDER [ANN EUs, king of the Jeaus, overthrown by 
Ptalemæus Lathurus, 202. ſurpriſes Gaza, c. and ſlays 500 
ſenators in the temple of Apollo, 239 

ALEXANDRIAN library, by whom built and furniſhed, 738 

ALLIENs Is, dies, an unlucky day, what, and why ſo called in 
the Roman Calendar, 

ALTIx Ius, his treaſon juſtly puniſt'd, 651 

ALMAGGIM, trees brought from Ophir, of which the pillars 
of Solomon's temple were made, 284 

ALps, a weak 5 26 againſt an invaſion, and why, 465 

AMALEK overthrown by Maſes, 150 

AMALEKITES, a branch of the maelites, 177 

Amas1s takes poſſeſſion of Egypt, 383 

Au az IA, king of Judah, his diflimulation, 312. war and 
ſucceſs againſt Em, 313. idolatry, 314. taken priſoner 
by Teas, king of Iſrael, 315. groſly flattered under his 
misfortunes, 317. generally hated, 318. his death, 264d. 

AMazoNs, the opinion of ancient hiſtorians, &c. concerning 
them 4.78 | 

Ambaſſadors, the law of nations concerning them, 602 

Ambition, the firſt ſin, 245. makes haſte to find out diſhonour, 
612. malignant of others virtue, a vile quality in a great 
counſellor, 739. why boundleſs in kings, 817 

AmMiLCaR, ſent by the Carthaginians to relieve Syracuſe, 560. 
ſuſpected of treachery, carried priſoner into that city, and be- 
headed, 562 ; 15 

AuliL AR, fon of Gigi, admiral of the Carthaginians, beaten 
by the Romans, 507 

AMilcar BAR CAS, father of Hannibal, recovers the city of 
Eryx from the Romans, 574. holds war with them for five 
years, 575. his paſſage over the river Bagradas, 586. firſt 
victory over the mercenaries, 587. his humanity to his pri- 
ſoners affrights their captains, ibid. his artful entrapping of 
the rebels, and great ſlaughter of them, 589. takes Tunis, 
ibid. made general in the Spaniſb expedition, 591. his ſin- 
gular virtues acknowledged by his greateſt enemies, ibid. ſlain 
in the battle with the Yettones, ibid 

AMviLCAR, a Carthaginian, captain of the Gault in Itah, be- 
ſieges Cremona, overcome and ſlain by the Romans, 728 

AMBROSE, St. his ſaying of truth, 4 

Auuox, king of Juda, his reign, 358 

AMMONITES, their kings, 224 

Amos, the prophet, when he lived, 322 

AMPHIARAUS, his deltiny, 247, 248 

AMRAPHEL, king of SHiuar, who he was, 130. wars with 
a nation of giants, 217 | 

AvyrTEUs uſurps the kingdom of Per/ia, 429 ; 

Anabaptiſts, contemners of all order, diſcipline, and church- 

government, 167 | 

ANAK, a giant, from what cuſtom he got the name, and left it 
to his poſterity, 216 | | 

ANASTASIUs, the emperor, flain by lightning, 336 | 

Axcus MarTius ſucceeds Tullus Hojtilius in the kingdom o 
Rome, 366, 531 | | 2 

ANxDROCLUsS, the founder of Epheſus, 282 

AxDRONEDA delivered from the ſea monſter by Perſeus, 213 

ANDRONODORUS, his ſubtilty in reſigning his protectorſhip, 
651. 
ſlain, 660 

Augels, why Moſes forbare to ſpeak of them, 

AN RA, in Tercera, a ſtrong fort, 574 | 


ſon of Perſeus king of Macedon, bred a joiner 


ANN1Us, quite contrary to Moſes, in his ſituation: of Henarh, . 


44. his miſtake in planting Gomer in Italy, and Jubul in 
Spain, 77. how to be credited, 134. his Phila condemned, 
304. Araxea, a nation of the Scythians, feigned: by him, 
AXNTALEI1DAS, the peace of, 447 A 07 
AxT1G0XxUs, the elder, in danger of his life, flies to Antipater, 


x 


artful attempts to ulurp a tyranny: in Syracuſe, 659. . 


494 made lieutenant of Aa by him, 497. routs Eaumenes, 
ibid. his greatneſs, 501. great war raiſed againſt him by 
Eumenes, 502. driven back with great loſs, 505, 506. 4 
ſecond battel between them, ibid. the laſt band: 507. puts 
to death Eumenes, who was betray'd to him, 508. flays 
Python, and makes himſelf lord of Perfia, 509. leaves none 
in office there, but his own creatures, ibid. his great riches, 
and yearly income, 509, 510. the Chaldeans bring ſtrange 
prophecies to him, 510. combined againſt by Prolemy, 
Caſſander, and others, ibid. his ſturdy anſwers. to each of 
their ambaſſadors, ibid. takes many cities in Egypt, 511. 
his declaration againſt Cafſander, ibid. his fleet and land- 
army utterly defeated, 512. his ſucceſſes in a and Greece, 
513, 598, 600. takes upon him the ſtyle of king, 521, 
593. _ his unſucceſsful expedition againſt Egypt, 523. great 
preparations of war againſt him, 524. ſlain at the battel 
5 Ss and his whole eſtate loſt, 5 26. his character, 
2074. | 

AxTiconus GoNnaTas, ſon of Demetrius, gets the kingdom 
of Macedon from the Gauls, 538. forſaken by his own ſol- 
diers, and loſes it to Pyrrhus, 539. raiſes a new army, and 
regains his kingdom, 540. gets poſſeſſion of Acrocorinthus 
by a ſubtil device, 593. his death, 26:4. 

Ax ricoxvs, called the Tator, alſo Doſon, and why, 593. 
made protector to Philip, ſon of Demetrius, ibid. his expe- 
dition into Achaia, 598. made captain-general over the 
Achaians and their. contederates, ibid. vanquiſhes Cleomenes 
at Selaſia, boo. overcomes the //lyrians, but catches his death 
in that battel by overſtraining his voice, 76:4. | 

ANT1oCH, upon the Orontes, St. Luke and Ignatius born there, 
and St. Peter biſhop thereof, 94. 

ANnTioCHUs SOTER, fon of Seleucus, beaten by Demetrius, ſon 
of Antigonus, 5 26. falls paſſionately in love with, and mar- 
Ties his father's wife Stratonice, 526, 737. his death and 
iſſue, 738 | | 

AnTiocnus, ſurnamed the great, 600. in the beginning of 
his reign wholly governed by Hermias, 739. marches a- 
gainſt Malb, a rebel, 740. gets an eaſy victory over him, 
ibid. wins Seleucia from Ptolemy Euergetes, 741. loſes the 
battel at Raphia, and ſues to Plolemy for peace, 742. takes 
the city of Sardis, 743. his expedition againſt the Parthians, 
and Hyrcanians, 744. Battrians and Indians, 745. his 
perſonal valour, ibid. paſſes over the Helleſpont, and rebuilds. 
Lyſimachia, 747. ſends embaſſadors to the Komans, 748, 
772. intreated to go to Greece, as arbitrator between the 
Romans and Etolians, 759. made general of all the Etolian 
forces, 762. wins Chalcis, and the whole iſland of Fabæa, 
ibid. marries a citizen's. daughter of Chalcis, 764. driven 
out of Greece, 766. utterly vanquiſhed by the Romans, 772. 
accepts of a peace from them upon their own terms, ibid. 
his death and iflue, 810. an account of his war in Egypt, 
811, 812. brought to an end by the Roman ambaſladors, 
813, 81 

er ſurnamed Theos, ſon to Soter, poiſoned by his 
own wite, 738 | 

AxTiocaus HIER Ax, or the Hawk, why ſo called, 739. 

wars with his brother Seleucus Callinicus, 738, 739. put to 
flight, betakes himſelf to Ptolemy Euergetes, is impriſoned by 
him, eſcapes, fails among thieves, and 15 murdered by them, 


* . x ſaid to poiſon Alexander the great, 486. ſends. 
to Craterus for ſuccour, 490. loles a battle to Leoſthenes, 
and is beſieged in Lamia, ibid. comes to the aid of the 
Macedonian camp, 492. grants peace to the Athenians, and 
makes great changes in their government, ibid. drawn into 
Afia, 493. Choſen protector of Macedon, and returns 
thither with king Arideus, 497. his death and character, 

8 7 

4 Ir AT ER, eldeſt ſon of Caſſander, kills his own mother, 
528. put to death by his father-in-law, 5 28, 5 29 | | 

Axroxlus, Lucius, rebel to Domitian the emperor, the 
rumour of his defeat, how far carried in one day, 12 

Ar EGA, wife of Nabis tyrant of Lacedæmon, fitly matched with 
him, for plundering their ſubjects, 724 © 

Ar EL LES, Counſellor to Philip, his device to ſupplant Ara- 
tus, 707. happily diſcovered, ibid. enters into a conſpira- 
cy againſt the king, 708. his arrogancy and treachery 
towards him, 714. falls into diſgrace, and is forſaken by 
his attendants, 1%. committed to priſon, and dies therein, 
ibid. 89 9 5 n 5 

APoCLET1, the privy: couneil of Etalia, fo called, 759 


1 


Apoſtles, the twelve, where choſen, 198 


Ar ol Lo, his temple at Delpbbs, the many ruins it ſuffered, 56. 
conſumed by bie from 1 hang time of Julian the 
Apoſtate, ibid. plunder'd by the bocians, 49. his oracle 
to Pyrrbus, 540. that concerning Athens .miſinterpreted, 

O BR 

Med and Diana, whence. the,invention of that fable, 585 

APOLLONIDES, his treachery, 497 N Ke e 

Azpetites, three ſorts of, in every man, 155 


ApPIus 
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Arrius CLauvpivus arrives at Maſene in favour of the Mam 
mertines, 5 46. routs the Carthaginians, 5 48 6 4 
ArkIEs, king of Egypt, ſtrangled by his own ſubjects, 379 
Apsus, or Aous, a river in the ſtreights of Epirus, 729 
ARABIA FELix, by whom planted, 81. Petrea, 177 
AR Ab, King of the Canaanites, ſupriſes divers Iſraelites, 168 
ARram,' the ſons of, 98 Pack | a # 
ARAM NAHARAIIMu, now Meſopotamia," 101 
ARARAT, 5 REY 71, Ce. od Sa 
ARaTus expels the tyrant of Sicyon, 593. ies the cita- 
del of Corinth, 8 led by 5.9 2. Fong gore a bad 
bargain for his. country, 596. violently oppoſes a league 
witn Clomenes, 597. obitinate againſt all the gentie over- 
tures of Cleomenes, who thereupon waites his native country, 
598. wholly governs Phzlip, 598, 703.. a plot formed to 
iupplant him, 707. poiſoned by Phi/ip's means, 717. di- 
vine honours decreed him by the Sicyonians and Acheans, ibid. 
ARAXEA, a nation of Annius's making, 69 | 
ARBACES obtains the kingdom of AHria after Ninus, 319. 
transfers it to the Perſians, ibid. takes Nineveh, after above 
two years ſiege, ibid. | | | 
ARBELA, the battel of, 473. different accounts of it, 474. 
ARCADIA, from whom its name, 179. great tumults there- 
in, 452 | 
AVI ns plant Jtaly, 331. deſert the Meſeniam, 353. 
ſtone their king Ariflocrates, 354. their boaſt, that they were 
more ancient tnan the moon, explained, 179 
ARCHELAUs makes himſelf king of Macedon, by the murder 
of his brother, uncle and couſin, 457 
ARCHIMEDEsS, Where born, 549. tus ſtrange engines for the 
defence of Syracuſe, 661, 662. his lamented death and 
honourable burial, 664 | 
ARCHoNs of Athens, 399 
AREOPAGUS, Why ſo called, 55 
ARGINUS#, the battel at, 427 5 
ARGIVEsS, how they came to be called Dauai, 89. at diſ- 
ſenſion among themſelves, 424 | 
ARGONAUTS, their expedition, 243 
ARGos, the name of an altar in Greece, where Seleucus Nica- 
nor was flain, 737 | 
ARIADNE, the ſtory of her, 246 
ARIARET HES, king of Cappadocia, made priſoner, and cruci- 
fed by Perdiccas, 491 | Le 
Alus, baſe brother to Alexander, ſucceeds him in the 
kingdom of Macedon, 487. the princes divide the empire 
from him, and leave him a bare title, 489. his great 
weakneſs, ibid. ſeined by Antipater, 497. cruelly put to 
death by Olympias, 503 7 en | 
Armas, a one-eyed nation, their war with griffins, 100 
ARioCH, ſaid to be king of Ellas, where he reigned, 130, 
121 br 
etre ſurpriſes the Perſian fleet, 400. aſſiſted by 
the Athenians, 401. ſurpriſes and burns Sardis, ibid. his 
troops deftroyed by the Eabnians, ibid. - 
AR1sTr Aus, the book, which goes under his name, ſuſpected 
as counterfeit, 738 e 2 
Ak Is T IDEs, general of the Athenians, his integrity, 414. 
his Ephemerides of his own dreams, 117 | 
Ariſtocracy, what fort of government, 33 | > 
AR1STOCRATES, his treachery, 353.” the juſt reward there- 
of, nn o nad 1: | 
Aae his blind zeal, with the fruits of it, 353 
ARISTOMENES heads the Maſſenians, and routs the dpartans, 
353. rTefuies to be made King, 16d. taken by the Spar- 
tans, 354. his marvellous eſcape out of priſon, ibid. his 
bravery and generolity, ibid. his death and character, 35 5 
Ark, "Noah's, Were it reſted, 66 . 4 4" 
— of.GoD, taken by the Philiſtines, 261. ſent back, 262. 
conducted to the city of David, 273 | 65. 
ARM Eus, otherwiſe Daxaus, king of Egypt, 139. 
becomes king of Argos, ibis. | 
ARoER, the chief city, of Gad, diſtinguiſhed from other cities 
. ff F198 
ARsIxOE married to her. brother Ptolemy Ceraunus, and ba- 
niſhed by him, 53 & 1 25 
.ARTABANUS, his truitleſs counſel to Xerxes, 403. bis trea- 
ſon, 415. himſelf and his whole family put to death by 
extreme torments, ibid. FFF 
ARTABAZUs flies into Thrace, after the battel of Platææ, 
411. highly favoured by Alexander for his fidelity to Da- 
rius, 477. made governor of Bactria, $1 | KATA, 
AR&TAXERXES MxEMON ſucceeds his father Darius in the 
kingdom of Perfia, 429, the battel between him and 
Cyrus the younger, 433. his vain oſtentation, ib, baſe 
mind, 43 4. his court a ſchool for the art of falſhood, 437 
ARTAXERXES LONGIMANUS, his Teign, 415. wit hd. 
ſuerus, the huſband of queen Eſther, 777. 
ARTEMISIA, queen, fits out ſeveral gallies, 404. accompa- 
mes Aerxes in his Grecian expedition, 408. her good advice 


4 to him, 1614. 


afterward 
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_ ſurrendered to Alexander, 454. ſubmits to Seleucus, 514 
Bacenvs, his expedition into dia, 53, 482 


AzTEM181Umy" the battel at, o? 

As à, king of Juda, his reign, 291. a remarkable battel be- 
tween him and Zara, king of the AHrabiant, 216, 291. im- 
priſons the prophet Hanami, and dies miſerably; 292 

Asc Axon, the birth-place of Herd, Carist's perſecutor, 
repaired by Richard I, king of England, 214 

AsCALUs, one of the ſons of Hymenew, 214 

A8SCLEP1Us, his method of curing the frenzy; % 4 0 

ASDRUBAL arrives with a great army about Lihbæum, and 
is defeated by Timoleon, 560. made general of the Cartha- 
ginian forces in Spain, 591. greatly enlarged the dominions 
of Carthage, and built the city, now called Carthagena, ibid. 
killed by a ſlave, whoſe matter he had put to death, 592 

ASDRUBAL, ſon of Amilar, brings forces to Hannibal againſt 
the Romans, 618. commands the Gazls and Spaniſp horſe, 
624. breaks the Roman troops, 625. routs them with very 
great ſlaughter, 625, 626. his ſtrange flight towards Half, 
042. his terrible entry into Jah, 671. his main overſight, 
672. his death, and character, 674 

AsDRUBAL, ſon of Geſco, choſen general of the Carthagi- 
mans, 685. fired out of his camp by Scipio, 688. flies to 
Carthage, ibid. raiſes new forces, and again put to flight 
by the Romans, 689 | 

ASDRUBAL, ſurnamed the Kid, ſent ambaſſador from th 
Carthaginians to Rome, to obtain a peace, 700 

AsHER, the tribe of, where ſettled, 189 

As IA the Leſs, by whom planted, 78 

As su, the name thereof diverſly taken, 108 

ASSYRIA, the kings of, 340 

ASSYRIANsS, Who the father of them, 97. 
their aſſiſtance, 131. 

ASTARTE, Juno called by that name, 189 

Aftronomy, how long fince known, 92. 
110 

As v CH1s, his ſevere law againſt inſolvent debtors, 347 . 

ATHALIa, her ſchemes, 301. cruelty, 302. uſurps the 
kingdom of Juda, ibid. her ſacrilege, 303. would de- 
ſtroy her grandſon Foas, ibid. a conſpiracy againſt her, 
307. her miſerable death, 308. her character, 297. a 
compariſon between her and Fexabel, ibid. 

ATHENTaNs, their true original, 82. their ingratitude to 
Theſeus, 246. enmity to Xerxes, 409. beliege Seſtos, 413. 
ſend a fleet into Egypt againſt the Perfians, 415, 416. force 
Egina to ſurrender upon moſt baſe eonditions, 417. and 
Sams, 418. ſubdue Mitylene, 420. their rough anſwer to 
the Lacedæmonian ambaſſadors, 423. an inſtance of their 
bad policy, 425. their government changed from a demo- 

_ cracy to an oligarchy, 426. their flattery of Antigonus and 
Demetrius, 517. thirty | tyrants oppreſs them intolerably, 
428. their ſtratagem againſt Syracuſe, 553, they beſiege 
it, ibid. obſtinate in proſecuting the war in Sicily, 554. 
beaten at ſea by the Syracuſiant, ibid. their laſt ſea-fight in 
Sicily, 554, 55 5. the milerable end of their whole army 


invite Cra/us to 


by whom invented, 


a2 LAs, brother of Prometheus, contemporary with Moſes, 171. 
his judgment in aſtrology, 179. divers of that name, 178, 
1 . te 

Ano Ria „ her wanton pride the occaſion of Xerxes's war with 
Greece,” 306. by ſome thought the ſame with queen Eſtber, 
393. proved not, 417. WF 2 | 

Arrarus, king of Pergamus, beſieged in his own city, 720. 
relieved by the Teo/age, a nation of the Gault, from Thrace, 
ibid. they afterwards invade his kingdom, and are beaten 


by him, 7bid. enters into à Confederacy with the Etolzans, 


&c. and wars upon Philip, 720, 721. groſly flattered by 
the Athenians, 722. affiſts the Romans, 727. requeſts their 
aid againft Antiochus, 728. his death, 737. a rare example 
of brotherly love between him and Eumenes, 792 ; 
Arrilrus REcuLvs kills a monſtrous ſerpent, 568. viclo- 
* rious againft the Carthaginians, ibid. utterly beaten by 
them, made priſoner, and cruelly put to death, 569. his 
character, ibid. e e 
AvuGusTiNE, St. his ſaying of wicked men, 11. of prede- 
ſtination, his anſwer to thoſe that take the tree of life 
© allegorically,* 40. 'makes Noah's ark a figure of the church, 
64. his opinion of Baal and Aſftarte, 189 . | 


Auris in Beotia, a goodly haven, 143 


"EXE 3 
{ #45 ; 


Ausoxlus, his epigram upon Dido, 312. 


. B 
Asha, king of Ifae!, begins his 
continues it in idolatry, 29929: 
ABEL, the firſt known city of the world àſter the flood, 67. 
the tower forty. years in bebop, . 
BABY LON, its Hiſtory, 323, Oe. kings, 360, 374. won 
by Cyras, 390. the greatneſs of it before that time, 391. 


4 


reion in blood, and 


* - N - 


Bacoas, his malicious cruelty, 486 "ag 
BALONI- 


. . »n 


iN IN D E X. 


BaLoxtmvs, a gardener, made king of /Zider, 205. a good 

- ſaying of his to Alexander the Great, 410 

Balſamum, a medicinal drug, where found, 217, 224 

BaLTHASAR, his miſchievous nature, 384. impious feaſt, 
390. the hand-writing on the wall againſt him, 391. ſlain 

y his revolted lords, ibid. 5 

Banks, his horſe, 119 

Bax Is, an exceeding high mountain in Armenia, on which it 
is reported many were ſaved at the deluge, 7 

BasaN, a region molt fertile of oaks, 224 

BasTARN@, a nation beyond the Danubius, invited by Phi- 

tip, 783. fall upon Dardania, 787, return home from 
Perſeus for want of pay, 803 

Baths of the Inca's, or kings in Peru, 218. in England, much 
warmer in the night than in the day, 472 


+ BaTHsHEBA, the mother of Solomon, why not named by St. 


Matthew, 278 | 

Battels of Afgos-Potamos, 427. Arbela, 473. Arginuſe, 427. 
Artemiſium, 405, Cannæ, 622. Chæronea, 461. Cyno- 
ſcephalæ, 733. Gaza, 513. the Granicus, 464. Ipſus, 
525. , 467. Leutira, 449. Magneſia, WAS Man- 
tinea, 453. Marathon, 402. Metaurus, 673. Mycale, 411. 
Nadagara, 696. Olynthus, 460. Platææ, 410. Pyana, 
805. Salamis, 408. Thermopylz, 405. Thraſymene, 615. 
Ticinum, 611. Trebia, 612 

ByELLIiUM, what it is, and where great plenty of it, 35, 
36 

Becanvus, his opinion of the tree of knowledge refuted, 41 

Beginning, the meaning of the word, 4 

BEGLERBEG, a Turk title, its ſignification, 346 

BEL, a name impoſed, 110 | 

BELISARIUs, his unworthy deſtiny, 782 | 

BELLEROPHON, the hiſtory of, 239. the fable of him and 
Pegaſus moralized, ibid. | 

BELosus rebels againſt Sardanapalus, 319. he and Phul the 
ſame, 323 

BELUs, Nimrod, and Ninus, were three diſtinQ perſons, 106. 
Belus, properly the firſt that peaceably, and with general 
allowance, exerciſed ſoveraign power, 6:4. his ſepulchre, 
110 

Benefit, from wrongs done, makes not injuſtice the more ex- 
cuſable, 665 

BENHA DAD twice overthrown by Achab, 229 

BENJAMIN, the tribe of, where ſettled, 231 

BEerRoaLDUs, his ſolution of doubts from the text, à river 
abent out of Eden, 33 

BE ROsVUs, his fragment proved to be counterfeit, 80 

BEssus, governor of Bactria, his treaſons againſt Darius, 476. 
purſued by Alexander, 477, 479. taken and delivered up 
to Darius's brother, 482 

BETHLEHEM, the native city of Ran, Elimelec, and our Sa- 
viour JEsUs CHRIsT, 216 | 

BETHSAN, anciently NMyſa, built by Liber Pater, 201 

BeTH5HEMITEs, above fifty thouſand, ſlain for looking into 
the ark of Gop, 262 


BET Is, his gallant defence of Gaza, and behaviour under Alex- 


ander's cruelties, 470 

Birds, their prognoſtications, 117. a child fed by them, 122. 
— of India, their cunning in making their neſts, 154 

Birds and beaſts, their language underſtood, by whom, 238 

Birthright, the cauſe of Adonyah's death, 283 : 

BiTUMEN, where found, and its uſe, 220 | 

Bleſſing, the valley of, 216 8 

Bodies, human, reflections upon the baſeneſs and frailty of 
them, 18 

BoEOTIAN˙ re- enter their own land, and recover their liberty, 
418. rebel againſt the Romans, and are rigorouſly puniſhed, 

8 

Buck, mentioned in ſcripture, which are loſt, 172. Numa 
Pompilius's found near 600 years after they had been buried, 
356 

Bo R EAS, his rape of Orythyia, 237 

Bozlus, his falſe doctrine, 208 

BRANTIus, his eaſy nature, 630 

Bravery, of all qualities, the leaſt requiſite to ſoveraign com- 
mand, 627 

Breathing, how underſtood of Goo's breathing the ſpirit of life 


into man, 


19 
B&1AREUS, the fable of him well expounded by Sir Francis 


Bacon, 294 | 
BRITAINS, what boats they croſſed the ſeas with, in the time 
of the Romans, 78. their manner of fight, 143. their 
policy againſt the French under Charles VIII, 5 a 
unn. hath remained among us above 2000 
years, 81 | 


Bx ITOMARus flain by Marcellus in ſingle fight, 605 4 


Ba Iz E, an eaſterly wind, fo called by the Spaniards, 28 

Bxurus, his extreme ſeverity, 532 | 

BuRRoOUGH leads the way for the Eg//o fleet through the 
ſtreights of E/fnoor, 574 OTE 


8 king of Egypt, the firſt oppreſſor of the Ifraelites, 
03 558 0 "I 


| . ; 
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F YABaLla, what it imports, 7 WC 
Capmus, the firſt that brought letters into Beotia, 180 
Cæcil ius, the Roman conſul, his victory at Panormus, 573 
Cxsarla PALESTINE, 202. Philippi, 195 
Cain, the hiſtory of him, 42, 43. as gong. from Gad's pre- 
ſence not to be underſtood literally, 43. the 
Cairo, by whom founded, 3 | 
CaLanus, an Iadian philoſopher, burns himſelf, 486 
CaLEeB, of greateſt authority in the tribe of Juda, after the 
death of 7% a, 236 1 
Calendar retormed by Julius Ceſar, 145 | 
CaLieyvus flain with the ſame dagger, with which he had 
murdered Dzon, 559 
CaLLISTHENES cruelly put to death by Alexander, 483. Se. 
neca's cenſure of that deed, ibid. | - 
CaLPAs, a goodly haven, 440 
CamBYSsEs, his Chief reaſon for hindering the building of the 
city and temple of Feruſalem, 393. marries two of his 
own ſiſters, ibid. conquers Egypt, 395. his indignities to 
the dead body of king Amajis, ibid. attempts to overturn 
the temple of Jupiter Ammon, ibid, his many deteſtable 
os ibid. his accidental death by his own ſword, 
— | | 
. ILLUS, Furius, his integrity and fortitude, 533. unjuſtly 
baniſhed, ibid. his notable ſervice againſt the Gault, 534 
CamPaNnia, the moſt fruitful province of Tah, 627 
CAuraxlaxs ſubmit to the Romans, 534. their character, 
62 | | 
8 the land of, deſcribed, 187 
CAaxAAxIT ES, what nations they were, 176. their kings, 
177. moſt of their cities unconquered by 7/-ael, 185 
CanDauLEs, king of Lydia, his fatal dotage upon his wife 
O, 341 | 
4 * battel of, 623 
Caxurus, his advantage againſt Edmund Ironfide, 5 70. a 
ſingle combat between them, 678 | 
CaPE, now called of Good Hope, diſcovered, and by whom 
4 „ where CaurisT firſt preached, its ſituation, 
196 
Pe es Peter, his bravery at the ſiege of Florence, 316 
Cru, the ſiege of, 652. taken by the Romans, 656 
CAR DAN's mortal devils, 118 
CARTHAGE, When, and by whom built, 312, 545. its an» 
tiquity, power and ſtrength, 544. deſcribed, 545. the 
cauſes of its deſtruction, ibid. | 
CARTHAGENA, in the kingdom of Granada, when and by 
whom built, 591. | 
— in the Weft- Indies, built by the Spaniards, and ſack d by ' 
the Exgliſb, ibid. | 
CARTHAGINIAN butchery, 330 ; ZN 
CARTHAGINIANS anciently Tyrians, 191. their wars with 
the Romans, 547, 566. gain a victory againſt Attilius, 
568. proſperous afterwards, 570. beaten at ſea by Lucta- 
tius, 576. forced to ſue for peace upon hard terms, 577. 
cruel war with their own mercenaries, 577, &c. provoke 
the Romans to war, 608. victorious at Thraſymene, 615. 
niggardly to Hannibal, 634. war with the Romans in Si- 
cih and Sardinia, and are overcome, 657, Ce. driven by 
Scipio from the continent to the iſle of Gades, 675. obtain 
a peace from the Romans, 701 | 
CARTHALo, his great enterprize againſt the Romans, 575 
CasLo1N, the firit founder of the Philiſtines, 281 
Cass AN DER begs the aſſiſtance of onus in x gry hea 
againſt Poly/perchon« 499. his ſucceſſes againſt Polyſparchon, 
500. be 2 for mocking his aſſumed e 
3. his revenge upon Oꝶmpias, 504. ſeeks to make him- 
elf king of Macedon, 505. builds Cafandrin, and re- 
_ edifies Thebes, ibid. wars with Antigonus, 511. his politick 
dealing with Alexander, ſon of Polyſperchon, 512. van- 
quiſhes Glaucias, king of the 2 ibid. murders Rox- 
ana, Alexanders wife, and his ſon, 518. preſſed hard by 
Demetrius, 520. his death, 528. his children flain, and 
whole race ſoon extinct, ibid. f N 
C. Cassius, his wile anſwer, 425 | a 
CaTARRACTE CoEL1, probably expounded, 2 
Caro, M. Portis, his character, 756, 776. overthrows the 
Etolian, 765. his, oration in the Roman ſenate againſt L. 
Scipio, 776. his writings, 75 Es 
Cavcasvs, its height, 27ʒ Xi 
CR DAR, the moſt laſting wood, 6 
Celeftial bodies, obſervations of them, the fureſt marks of 
time, 515 1 . * 
CkxRxSORS, Roman, their office, 949 | 
CEN TAU RS, from whom deſcended, 245 
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Exx7xITEE, the tiver, its Hſe, and courſe, 4j 
CETATHIM, or Hagiographa, What, and why þ called, 374 
CeTHrM, afterwards called Macedon, 72 f eee 
Cua Bor, admiral” of France, loſes "his eſtate, offices, and 
liberty, by the falſhood of chancellor Poyer; but reſtored to 


them, 682 | TO a a 1 
CH =RoNBA, the battel of, puts an end to the liberties of 
JJ; oo EI IS 

_ CnaLlDEA, Babylotia, and Shinar, three names of one coun- 


enen their original, 7 "Wer 
HA , , | | N 
Cual ES, their merchandise in iron, and other metals, 79. 
annoy the Greeks in their march to Trabiſond, 437 
Challenges, giving them condemned, 679, 6860 
Cram, or Ham, intitled Jupiter Hammon by the Egyptian, 
54. his ſons, 15. the firſt King of Egypt, 134. h 
S 199. . 5 
CHarIiDENUS, good advice to Darius moſt barbarouſty 
rewarded, 468, 469 n 3 
Cnaxtxs V. emperor, his precept to his ſon Philip, 567. 


the French king, 679 


his 7 — loſs. by tempeſt, 570. the Lie ſent him by Francis 
CA TX: of France, his, treachery to Monfieur 4 Piles, 


C F ; in ſometimes called Charre, Haran, and Aran, is but 
the ſame Chatram iti Meſopotamia, 30. famous for the over- 
throw of Craſſus, ibid.. die 8 
C4zBar, mentionetl by Exeliel, but a part of the Euphrates, 36 
CuEDoRtLAOMER, Where he reigned, 131. wars with a 
nation of giants, 217. | Ly 
Cuzmnis, king of Egypt, his Pyramis, 345 
Enxors, the tale deviſed againſt his daughter, 346 
Child, fed by birds, 122 125 
Cntsox, on whoſe binks the idolatrous prieſts of Baal were 
ſlain in king Achab's time, 20 | ERS. | 
Chiwaliy, the court of, its inſtitution, 681 | 
CuRINH TARTARS, their manner of living, 398 + 
Chriſtian Religion, an indiſcreet zeal, to admit foreign proofs to 
ſtrengthen it, 776 ; a 
Churches, why built eaſt and weſt, 23 
Cuus n, his ſons, 105 
CIcERO, M. Tullius, an 
fate, 1 5. 
544, 775 | 3 
Cidarim, a garment worn by the Perfian kings, 132 
Cimbri, whence ſo called, 80. broke into a, 362. their 
war in Lydia, 264 5 
C1moN, general and admiral of the Athenians, 414. takes the 
city of Phaſelis, 415. obtains two great victories by ſea and 
land in one day, ibid. ſent with a ſtrong fleet to take in the 
iſle of Cyprus, 416. his death, 417 | Ne 
CincinnaTvus, L. Quintius, taken from the plough and made 
Difator, the higheſt honour in Rome, 533. his noble 


expedition againſt the Volſci, ibid. | 

Cios taken, and cruelly deſtroy'd by Philip, ſon of Demetrius, 
( IR | 

Ciphers and characters, when, and by whom, firſt uſed, 47 

Ciwil law defined, 164. when firſt written, ibid. | 

Civility, when it firſt appeared in Europe, 178 72 5 

CTA DAS, his fruitleſs arguments with Alexander not to deſtroy 


obſervation upon his conduct, and 
curious rematks' of his, 153, 165, 179, 534. 


Thebes, 464 
CLEANDER, and his accomplices in the murder of Parmenib, 
juſtly rewarded, 486 3 | 
CrEaNTHEs, the Stoic, his deſcription of Gov, by what at- 
tributes and properties, 0) | 
CLEARCHUS 55 the Perſians out of their camp, 434. his 
1 3 1 ibid. his fatal credulity, 
435+ , | 
C:.romenEs — the wife of Ait, king of Sparta, 595. 
his victory againſt Aratus, 596. returns to Sparta, lays the 
Ephori, and reſtores the ancient diſcipline of 1 
his great courage and conduct, ibid. his victory at Dymes in 
Achaia, 597. forced to abandon Acrocorintbus, 598. de- 
feated at Olympus, flies to Sparta, and is lovingly entertained 
by Ptoleny E 
Alexandria, kills himſelf, ibid. | 
CLEOPATRA, fiſter to Alexander the great, betrothed to Prole- 
my Lagus, 516, 520. murdered by the ſecret contrivance 
9 Antigonus, 520 . 3 | © | 
LYPEA, a port-town, o to the Romans againſt 
77509, 4 porn, of great ſt the Roman ag 


. 
9. 


CocaLus, king of the Sicani, kills Minos, king of Crete, 


243, 349 ; 
CocLes, Horatius, his admirable reſolution, 532" 
Coprus,: king of the Athenians, his 
hard fate, 282. the Athenians change their government, in 
honour to his memory, 309 e 
vin, gold and ſilver, where 


have been hidden, 61 


found, and by whom ſuppos'd to 


s ſuc- 


Lycurgus, ibid. 


eres, 600. fails in a deſperate attempt at 


generous attempt, and 
Dax A, the fable of her, 240 


Cort tori, Buller , aiaiieal of France, his anſwer to ons 
" that foretold aa. | 


_ 's, — a \ y ancient cuſtom, 272. a diſcourſe of 
em, 07 _ . C viaw i | 

Common law of England, upon what cuſtoms grounded, 16 
ConcoLIiTANUs, and Aneroeftus, kings of 5 4 Gaul, ain in 


battel with the Romans, 688 | DEN wi 
Congo, the kingdom of, threw off the Chriſtian religion, be- 
cauſe plurality of wives was denied them, 166. emperor of, 


Lr 

Cajeckure, its uſe in hiſtory, 30 = 
Conon, the Athenian, his victories, 445. rebuilds the walls 
. fo 8 nts 

Conox, the Briton, his famous retreat, 441 | 

Conquerors, a reflection on them, 816 | = 

Conjuls, the firſt at Rome, inſtead of kings, 532. their govern- 
ment transferred to military tribunes, 534. the conſular au- 
thority eſtabliſhed, ibid, 7 ; 

Continency not a virtue, only a degree unto. it, 162 

Coral, great ſtore of it in the Red ſea; 14; 

CorioLanus, T. Martius, by what he got that ſur- 
name, 533. baniſhed by the Romans, and put to death by 
the Pall; ibid. | . 

Corn, without ſowing; 35, 549. the rules of ſetting and ſow- 

ing it, where firſt taught; 549 | 

is unfortunate offer to the emperor 


Cox TEE; Ferdinand, his 
Charles WET | | DAY 5 

Counſellors, diſhonour rather to be laid on them, than on kings, 
and why, 523 | s | 

Court-wars, wicked arts in them, 590 


| Cowardice and courage, a ſtrange mixture of them, „ 
_ CxaTERUs, his malice, 480. made lieutenant of Macedon; 


&c. 486. joins fotces with Antipater, 492. 
daughter, 493. reduces the Fe/:ans to jane 
too haſty for an encounter with Eumenes, 495. 
greatly lamented by Eumenes, 496 
CRATIPPus, his anſwer to Pompey, 3 89 
Creation of the world, 3, 4. a ſum of the fix days works, 10 
CREoN, his cruelty, 248 
Cracodiles in Egypt, 106 G 5 | 
Cxoksus, the cauſe of his enmity with the Medes, 386. his 
pedigree, 388. many conqueſts, ibid. deſpiſes the good 
counſel of Sardanes, ibid. quits the field to Cyrus, and flies 
to Sardii, 389. beſieged therein, ibid. condemned to death, 
and by what accident ſaved, ibid. TTY” 
CroMwELL, lord, periſhed by an unjuſt law of his own 
deviſing, 9799 99 ; | 
Crows, a flight of them guides Alexander, and his army, over 
the deſarts of Egypt, 471 ; 
Crielty, examples of men repaid with their own, 782 
Cubit, mentioned in ſcripture, not the geometrical, 6 
CurTius and Trogus, greatly miſtaken, on Alexander's arrival 
on the banks of Tanaris, 482 5 | 
Cusn, the land of, where it lies, 37. ill expounded for Ethio- 
pia, 87. many places in ſcripture corrupted thereby, 87, 88 
CYAaxaREs beſieges Nineveh, 361. forced to abandon Afjr:a, 
ibid. delivers his country from extreme oppreſſion by a 
teen, . 
Cy EAS, chief counſellor to Pyrrbus, his notable expoſtulation 
with him, 535. ſent ambaſſador to bribe the Romans, 536 
CynicyRUs, a brave Grecian, his hardy valour, 403 
Cy NosCEPHAL &, the battel of, between Philip and T. Quintius, 
cy 17 of his name, and firſt actions, 383, 388. his decree 
for building the temple of God in Feru/a/em, 392, 393. bis 
conqueſt of Lydia, and Babylon, 389. great mercy and gene- 
rolity. to Cra ſus, ibid. reputed the greateſt monarch then 
living, 396. his wars in Scythia, ibid. beheges Babylon, 
ibid. Aas Eupbrates, and enters the city through the dry 
channel, 391. his death, and epitaph, 392. Apollos oracle 
concerning him, 376 | 
Cx kus, the younger, his policy in levying ſoldiers, 432. the 
battel between him and his brother Artaxerxes, wherein he is 
Dain, 433 "4 _ 


| An ix, the univerft, or academy, of old Paleſtine, ug 
De#valvus, the ſtory of him, 242. his curious work- 
manſlups, ibid. 542 3 | | F | 
Dacon, the idol of the Phi/ifines deſcribed, 122. his fall, 
122, 261 * 5 | 
DALA GA, formerly Leques, an iſland in the Red. Sea, 147 


marries his 
terms, ibid. 
his death 


* 


DauARArus, the paternal anceſtor of the Targuinii, 331 


Daus cus, by whom built, 227. taken by Tamerlain, 228 
firſt kings, ibid. later kings, and their 


| overthrow, 230 
Dax, the tribe of, where ſettled, 212 | 7 


the ſtory of his daughters, 
E 


DaN EBS 


Dax Aus made king of Argos, 343. 
344 | 10 


. 


— — ä — 


K+ 


Danes and Saxons, remarks on the wars between them, 36 


DANIEL, the * . imerprets the hand. writing on the un 


againſt Balthaſar, 391. his book,” when made. cano neal, 

4 it” x —_ 
Daring, a ——_— he: near Anti, 812 his 
Dan2s dad B 8 öf, 260 


Dales wr. wee king from the neigh 0. 15 
horſe, 25 his linea . — and war mo the 
Scythians, 397. his 5 eſcape out of Scythia,, 3 8. Wars 
with the Af henians, and why, 399, bis jealonf) of Hiftieus, 


400. demands tribute of the Greeks, 402. "bis" death, and | 


iflue, 403 


DaRlus, ſon of Xerxes, unjuſtly ſuffers death as a «pris , 


415 
DaRlus Noshus, or the Baffard, his reig 


Dar1vs, the laſt king of Pecſſa, his vain infoency, . his 


numerons army, and its condition, 464, 46 I. W os by 
Alexander, near the Granicus, 465, 405. utterly vangui ſhed at 
uss, and his mother, wife, chi 

469. offers terms of peace to Alexander, 470. faiſes new 


forces, 47 2. offers farther conditions of peace, 473. routed 5 
at Arbela, 474. retreats into Media, ibid. bound in chains, 


and killed by the treaſon of Beſs, 477. his dying melage 
to Alexander, ibid. 


Dav1y, when born, 269. made king of Juda, 268. kills 


Coliab, ibid. his condition in the time of Saul, 271. the 
beginning of his reign, 272. takes Feruſalem, 273. over- 
throws the Philiſtines and the Moabites, and makes war u 

the Scythians, 274. great troubles befall him after his l. 
tery with Beerſpeba, 276. diſconſolate at the death of Ab/a- 
lom, 277. his ſpeech in the parliament held at, Jeruſa em 
for building the temple, 278. the good effect it had, 279. 


enjoins Solomon to rid himſelf of Shimer, ibid. his death and | 


character, bid. the vaſt treaſure he left, 280 
Dead ſea, an account of it, 220 | | 
Deadly feud, an hereditary profecution of malice in Scotland, 

fo called; ſuppreſled by king James, 681 | 
Death, its eloquence, juſtice, and might, 817 
DEBORAH, and her contemporaries, 240 
Decalogue, its ſeveral commandments, 160, 161. 

be objerved, were there no religion among men, 162 
Dzcarolis, the cities of, 196 


Deccit, in all profeſſions, 118. over-reached, 670 


De ius, the Roman conſul, Purchaſes vifory by his death, 
534 


Decivs Magins ſon to the former, his conſtancy towards the 
Romans, 628, 629. - Tully's remarks on the deſperate reſo- 


built Tauris, | 
formerly called Ecbatana, ibid. whether that king e ; 


lution of theſe Decii, 534 
Dxjocts, his ſtrict form of government, 355. 


mentioned in Fudith ? 355 

Deluges, ſeveral, 60 

DemeTRIvVs, fon of Antigonus the 9 begs his hiker to 
ipare Eumenes, 508. 


515. gives liberty to Athens, 520. 


upon him the title of king, 522. tranſlates Szcyor, and calls 
it Demetrias, 524. forſaken by the Athenians, 526. re- 
conciled to Seleucus and Ptolemy, 527. takes Athens, ibid. 
conquers in Greece, 529. unſucceſsful there, and in Aſa, 


530. compelled, to yield himſelf to Seleucus, ibid. is a 


priſoner at large, and dies, ibid. 

DrukrRlus, ſon of Antigonus Gonatas, drives Alexander, fon 
of Pyrrhus, out of Maceden and Epirus, 592. decays in 
virtue after he became king, 593 

Drurz ius Pharius, made king of great part of Ihria by 
the Romans, rebels ; againſt them, 607. expelled | his kin $48 
by them, and entertained by king Philip, 705. les 
Philip to enter into league with Hanniba againſt them, Fre. 
ſooths him in his vices, 716. ſlain in an * TY 
Meine, 747 

Democracy, what ſort of government, 303 _— 

DEmosTHENES too haſtily invades the Srac 2 e 
beaten, 854 his good advice rejected, 5 by 
Nicias, rced to ſurrender himſelf, and basel) 3 ibid. 

DemosTHENEs, the orator, diſſuades the Athenians from 


cepting Philip's reaſonable conditions of peace, 461. put 6 
death by Antipater, 492 ; 


DerCErTa, the mother of Semiramis her' temple, 121, 122, | 


214. 

DesMonp, counteſs of, her long life, 46. 

Deſperation, effects of it, 569 x 

De/tiny often confounded with providence, preſcience, 11 pre-, 
deſtination, 2 

DeucaLion, contemporary with Moſes, 179. his, 2 1855 
flood, and no: that of Neab, ack e Theſſaly, 4 


Besen the ok. 0 e. 


Idren takten priſoners, 


Degs, og by the Spamards into Hiſpagniol 


"neceflary to 


his vain expedition into Cilicia, $13 | 
takes Cilles, Prolemy's lieutenant, with his camp and army, 
his w-antonneſs well 
puniſhed, ibid. victory over Ptolemy in Cyprus, 521 takes 


| TY 


XNA 3 E X ö 
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Devil, his policy, 1 e p ſeveral. ways b n he ſeems 
to work. WO! r 1 85 exer "ale fro WW. the dead by 
nis power, 120. Ln ge to, 110 kingdom, 57 

IAGORAS, his th My . 5 
f TE 12 
ANA, ber 5 le at e is its Anek 10d, Wy By, 

Dz og, whoſe 7. 283, the. fo ok, Carthage 4 
11 Ps by her Virgil hath rigen os e er a 312 

DiENRCES the 8 artan, olute anſwe 6 

D; 95 ba 1 of $17 KO! publick 1 A 558. returns 
with an army, and enters Syracuſe, $59- en out Ps 
and murdered, . | $ 

D1oxys1vs, the elder, the dg grees by whic ch he BECA 
of Syracuſe, 25 6, i 3 in Sictly. i, | 
his > ar, and charger, 258 1 

Dronys1vs, the young er, e u beg begins bis reign © ith * 

veral good acts, 558. cauſes all his brechfen 10 be (lain, 
Mite. takes Plato for his, inſtructor, hut too n baniſhes him, 
id. forced to quit Syracuſe, and Es it a ain, 559. 
beieggd by Teetes, and ſurren ders to 77 , © 10 depoſes 
im, 2b: 
De DAN fourth ſon of Jovan, firſt planted 5 Hades, 85 m2 


„Changed into 


wolves, a ſtrange ſtory of dogs 
Be. his beaſt! > i 243 
Do1 l 14 2 bays of his inſoleney, „ in a \ vidtory over 


the Shaniard, 


Dope, why. 3 V A Balylmnians , . a. in their | 


enſigns, 122, 214, | 

Dk aco, his rigorous laws, 365 

Dreams, warnings and diſcoverias by them, 1 

Duels, the cuſtom. yery ancient, 272. 50 of chem, 
678, SW. 

Dy 1,v1vs, his policy in fight with the Carthaginian | allies, 
565. Pu with ars naval triumph ever 5 en at 
Rome, 5 66 | 

Dying of purple and ſcarlet cloth, how firſt foaps out, 190. 


Dynaſties, Egyptian, 134. 135. 344 I 


FORTY of Epirus, ban by Ke own Ae 503 
Zarib, br bn vi ed, 7 when divided, 55 99 
L aft,” whence the cuſtom of praying  rowards 1 23 
Eaft- Indies, by n N 
Eclipſes, of To. 328, 329, * of the warm, 357. 425. 
„ 472, 
Eds. 4 country of, why ſo called, 22. the true Eden of 
Paradiſe; 23. deſcribed by the countries bordering it, 31. 
an iſland. of that name in the 7zgris, deſcribed, 32. now 
called Geſerta, 33 


| Epow rebels againſt e, and ſhakes of W to 


Juda, 298 | | 

Education, [fl power of, 5: 

ED WAR III, king of E gland, his chatted in France, $43, 

EcLon, king 'of Moab, ſubdues and governs 1/rael, 220. 
in his own hauſe, ibid. 237 

Eox pr, its plantation and antiquities, 89. whence its name, 
ibid. a flouriſhing kingdom in the time of ,dbrabam, 133. 
the names and times of its firſt kings, 134. all the firſt- born 
therein ſlain, 149. 4 — by twelve rulers, 3 855 con- 
quered by the Babylorigns, 379. by Alexander the Great, 47 l. 


never any rain there, ibid. 


EcGyPTlan, wiſdom, 182... 150 and wylical kind of wri- 


ting, 183. Dynaſties, 134, 135 

Egy PTI1ANS the firſt idolaters, 50. when they firſt took their 
name, 89. how they may be ſaid 35 have. ſtory 13000 
years, ibid. had gods for all turns, 146 

Enup goes as an ambaſſador to Eglon, Ck, af the Moabites, 
and ſtabs him ; invades the territory of at deſtroys 
their bh army, 220, 237 


, Elder, the fignification of the word, 101 | 
Elephants ert uſed by the Romans in fight, 726 


EL 1, an account of him, his ſans, and his LL 261 

EIL Is A, the ifles of, mentioned by Ezekiel, 84 

ELIs HA, when he lived, 313. ae vroght by him, 

5 and his 125 ages ner | 
LIUS, Or So gree, 5 

ELIZABETH, queen of England, very paid, of Lathes to 
martial men, 786 

EMAus, afterwards Nicol, overturned wa an ene. 
216 | : 


Eulus, giants of huge ſtature, 173, 217 


Eu EDO CIES, the philoſopher, where born, 549 
EMPoRLE, a town of great importance in Spain, W 
Enemy, his approbation the beſt witneſs, 262 

„r valour not wan by * ee ky 


4 
\ 
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the Romans, $42. 8 of that virtue in them, 544. 
huſbandmen and yeomen the freeſt of all the world, 545 
Exocu wrote before the flood, 47. his tranſlation, 48 . 
Enxocn,'the firſt city of the world, by whom built, 43 j 
EPAMINON bas waſtes the territory of Lacedemon, Laa 
' M:ſenians and rebuilds their city Me «fine for them, 355, 450. 
invades and ſpoils Peloponneſus, 4 2. heads a ſelect t 
which forces the Lacedemoniananmy-to give way, at the great 
- battel of Mantinea, 453. charged by Spartansy he all at 
once throw their darts at him alone, ibid. his heroick 'be- 
- haviour when mortally wounded ; His. death, 9 807 1 75 — 
"Tater, ibid. 
Erarnus, the founder of 1 in Eee. 9 47 11 
Er REST ION. Harander s chief favourite; has the- Apel of 
the kingdom of Laden, 205, 469. marries Darius —_ 
daughter, 486. dies, ibid. 
Er RAsus, by whom built, 282 E- | 3 
Er NORIL of 1 when they . 53 theiryomer, 331 
399. ſain by Cleomenes,' 596 | 
ErHRAIM, tlie tribe of; head of toe den tribes, 20 12400 
en er on the ens of. their quarrel with Gideon, 


: 


„ 


HED. his. cut with the Leontines, 860 or: coty feaſ 
ing 7 „ 

Ex betray'd by a ſlave, and how, 35 on 

Ex xx, the city of, ge by iche Romans, ind 3 by 
Amilcar,.: 5786 oP e AED 

EsDR 45, the piltory of; heparin 417 

n argomencs 26 prove the age of i, 467, 

I 

pat EOCLE8\ and. Pobmices, Cond 065 Opus quarrel: about the 
government of the kingdom of ' Thebes, 247. vans each 
other in ſingle fight; 248 

Era: n its aun from vue and Palins, 38; ee 


ErHN ICG had WF 3 of A 8 from Cain, 5 abu 
EToLliang beateri by Antiganut, 512. driven out of their 
country by Flup. Caſſander's lieutenant, 313. their ingra- 
titude, 593. join With, the Romans in their war upon Philip 
in Gresce, 644. over · run Poloponneſus, 705. invade [Freece 
and Macegon, 703, 04. are invaded at home by Phijip, 
7g. again, 0%. beg and obtain a peace, ibid. — it, 
and are beaten, 27. vanquiſhed by the My; 775 
Euangelian, its various yer oo 
Ev.& PHY E8,, his treachery, and the protenged ground 
of the Meſſniar war, 333ꝶũ%7ꝗ ę q̃ 217 Nt 97 29200 
Euclipgs, the famous geometrician, where born, 549 
Eu Dp MOR- Joux, Ardrew, à libeller of the author, 6 
Eye, her deſire continned don in her ſox, * 5 
EviLMERQDACH,: his reign, 383 a 
EuMENEs, one of) Alexander's: captains, his eam un- 
dition, 503. made governor of Cappadlcia, 491. his — 
tories. in the Lower Aſia, 405. kills Neoptolemus in fi 
fight, 406. hig arts to redeem the love of his people, = 
the condition of his army, 497. defeated by Antigouus; ibid. 
beſieged by him at Nora, 498." relieved by -Aria#us, go- 
vernor of Phrysia, 502. raiſes great war upon Aut gonus, 
in defence of the royal houſe, ibid. his profitable. uſe" of a 
feigned dream, 505. goes into Perf, a, ibid. deſeats Anti 1 
aus at Suſe, 506. Again, in | battel, ibig.” his po 
deluſion of him, 507. à conſpiracy a gainſt his life, hed. 
the laſt battel between him and pron: Bs, ibid. betrayed and 
ſlain, 508, 509. his virtue the ſdle cauſe of his overthrow, 
507. his character, and honourable funeral, 509-' 
EUMENES, king of Pergamus, goes in perſon to Rome, and 
accuſes Per ſeus of Macedon to the. ſenate, 791. det 
in his return, by Per/eus's ruſſians, and left for dead, 792. 
a ſingular inſtance of n love between him and Arta. 
lus, ibid. ' 
EUMENES, King af Pergamac, his pre Avid at N 
to animate» his men for victory, 7 obtains it againſt 
_ Hiera. ax, ibid. dies 7 a fu teit of too much an; 
z07 dey 
FEvrunarus, c one We; the guides to 8 country of Eden, * 
being one of the four heads, into which the rivers of Pa. 
radiſe were divided, 3 2. itſelf divided into four branches, 
33, 34 
Eu ko E, by whom planted, OUS | 
EUROPUs, an inſant king of Mactdon, carried into the fell 
with his army, in his cradle, ; 
EURYDICE, 3 murder, 4 38. | her title to aqui 
pire of Macedon after Alexander's ry 488. calls Caſſan- 
der to her aid, 503. - cruelly pac: 46 > death, with her whe 
band Aridæus, by Olympia, ibid. 
EvusEB1vs, an error of his, 346 1 
3 always tedious, when the event is of maſt impor: 
tance, 621 


Ez RK IA, che godly beginning of his reign, 356. beſieged 
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r ABIVUS * hiſtorian," N bee be 

Wee d Ln) ef bad wit \ Hole / 
617. divides the legions with Minutius, 619. his eK Horta 
tion 8 Eil, ber! bie ananſwerable Obfesion to Scipio, 
becomes ligiitendit'ts his On ſon, 68 1“ recovers Ta- 
an, and by what neat,” 668, envies the growing virtue 
of Scipio, 683. ' his opinion upon Hauißal s departure out of 
ah, 6 * Eis death, bid. 


Fable tn of chem Secaftef & by Wie t truth, though 


darkly — 332, FLING inflances thergbk, 933 
Fair Promontory, Where, 6 | 4 
Faith,” of keeping it, a | tapas inſtance in Wr 15 
Faith-breakers, "Gov 's judgment" upon them,” IY.. | 

Fall of our firſt parents explained, 42 0 


Fame, often Lungeroys to the wing, and of no 10 to the dead, 
ae FO OTIS OT n ee 


Fate; 10 di mers i. 9 371 24 ua 
FAT AL, taken by Fey Enol, 475 772 ; GS 1 — 5 i 
buy latte, deſcribed, 10. — 1 + CIO: 
irmament, its extenifion, - 2979 1s gros 
Pir/t-born ſlain chroughout Exypt, GED... h 
FTLAMINIVUs, His fiery 15. al Wig 


* 
PIlAMHbzüs, earl of, the 07 his blen L 
Flattergss, We Baſeftef , 95 LE 9, 


Flet, examples ef the" advjitages of a good be, in 255 the 


%, ſometimes commendab | ene 150 FA 

Nolte, its range nature; Kr 251.7. 07 £9 Ny er 
Forlorn Hope, 5 part of the ary ſo calleg, 23 0 rrodeyc? 
For Tzscvt, judge, his report 'of an uſu Jud T 

againſt a . — A plu, n 
Fortitade, a diligent ot QF itſel 689 ü eiii at 
Fon TUNE, a goddeſs > the ti everenced,and' JE . ; 


' tween nations: divided by the (ee, ru Oe, 5069 ⁹ 1 


but not ancient, 13. nary power, 14. 4 erfe 
Arg app plied to her al 1 n ode _ of 

Pounth a with blood;” 812 1 5 ugres * 1 . Ve 

* I. of France, his 1 : Jord 70 a ae 


murder, 681, 
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PFreewil] given to man in his dt 20 g 
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Friends taken for enemies, 4g 5 
Friend ai ſought aſter a ſtrahge "manner, 808 Ps 

Fruits, of fair outſide, ard yo 755 but duſt wii, 220 
Funeral e held by ec 678 a 
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Jab. te tribe 2 321. thief city, | FT tl 
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Ons, lt and city of, Yietded | to the Romans, 683 


Galles, by whom invented, 


Gans Ly jain, his glen xeport to king Henry V. beſore the 
incourt, 


| Mr Step 255 e ge of the Red ſea, in 1544, 79 


64 firong city, may Jo called, 1775 forced by 

n, ibi 

Games, "Olympian, firſt infffiugs?;” 3 28. * 5 

GANG Opie, it falls into the ocean, 3 4 | 

gone N 1 7 s, the reaſqn of their Rich Acton to the kings 
pt Agen, 517 

GavLs, their furious invaſion and il of Rome, 

overthrown by Anti genus Cunalas, 5 5, $44 

Gaza, taken by Alexanter the oy 470. * great battel 


there, won by P tolemy ang Sar 5 wat. e 155 1 


Antigonus, 5 13 
Geeſe fave the capitol of, Ron - 
GEHAZITES, wee the tes of Enn is 0 o alles 


211 


Grnon diſproved to be Mal, 72 fo conſeſſed by Pai, | 


ibid. 


Gro elected prince of Sicht, 5 551. gets 2 a | victory over . 
em A 


»4* 24 4 


the Carrhag inia nt, ibid. grants t 


terms, 552. dies exceedingly beloved honoured, 29:4. 
an odd ſtory of his dog, lid. 


GEenoEese, their inſolent uſe of their ſucceſs againſt the Vene- 
tians colt them dear, 569 
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Pty my to adorn the victors triumph at Rome, and put 

Geographers, the liberty they take of deſcribing undiſcovered 
countries, 327 | 

Grorce, St. the caſtle of, where, 192. obſervations on the 
ſtory of St. George and the dragon, ibid, St. George, per- 

_ haps not the ſame, his 9 — 209 — 


Grxekszus, fifth ſon of Canaan, founder of Berytus, after- 


wards called Felix Julia, in Phemitia, 93 1 1 
GERMAN prince, his anſwer to thoſe W 0 perſuaded him to 


turn Lutheran 16 ers n 

Gan Gomer's poſterity, gane 

GEsco, his provident courſe in tranſporting the .Cgrth inian 
army from Sicily. to Carthage, 578. ſent to pacity the 


_ mutineers, 5 79: is de priſoner by them, 580 

Giants mentioned in ſcripture, 48, 49, 173, 217, 225. \ glants 
ſince, 550. greater now, for vice and injuſtice, | than thoſe, 
for body ſtrength, :b:d. e bee us 

Gp EON, his ſtratagem of trumpets and lamps in pitchers, 241. 
revenges the death of his brethren on Zeba and Zalnunna, 242: 
offered ſoveraignty, and refuſes it, ibid. his ephod the cauſe 
ot idolatry, and his deſtruction, ibid. his contemporaries, 
P e. 
Glaſs, the invention of, 189. where the beſt made, 194 
GLaucias, king of IHria, reſtores Pyrrbus to his father's 
kingdom, 5 28 e n 
GOD, the inviſible, ſeen in his creatures, 3. neyer ſeen with 
corporeal eyes, 4. his creation of the world acknowledged 
by the wiſeſt heathen, ibid. his reſt from the creation, 21. 
he foreknew and comprehended the beginning and end, be- 
fore they were, ibid. he works the greateſt things by the 
weakeſt means, 142. his firſt puniſhment of the Egyptians 

by changing their rivers into blood, wherein their forefather 
had drowned the innocent children of the Hebrews, 143. 
his ſecret hand in all manner of accidents, 175. he pu- 
niſhes places for the people's ſakes, 234. the ancient philo- 
ſophers opinion of Gop, 54. 

Gods, the multiplicity of them, among the heathens, 112 

Gos and Magog, what underſtood by them, 78 70 

Gold, mountains in America, full of it, 100 f 

Golden age, 104. fleece, ſeveral interpretations of that ficlion, 


2 f | 
Gold number, the invention of it, 145 5 
Gopher, of which the ark was made, what kind of timber, va- 
riouſly taken, 64 1 
Government, its beginning and eſtabliſhment, 101. three com- 
mendable ſorts, with their oppoſites, 102 1 
Goux cs, monſieur du, a ſaying of his to the Spaniards in 


Hi, 713 


GRraccavs, his victory at Benevento, 648 2 | 

GRANIcus, the battel of, between Al?xander and the Per- 
ſians, 464 

Grapes, where the largeſt bunches of them, 73 

GREECE, by whom anciently poſſeſſed, 269. the pedigree of 
its firſt planters, ibid. war made upon it by Darius, 432. 
by Xerxes, 403, &c. troubles therein, foregoing the Pelo- 
ponneſian war, 418. affairs of it, while managed by the 
Lacedemonians, 441. divided between them and the Ahe- 
niaus on the one ſide, and the Thebans on the other, 451. 
peace concluded therein, after the battel of Mantinea, 454. 
the eſtate of it, in the firſt Punic war, and between it and 
the ſecond, 592. the coaſts of it infeſted by the /hrians, 
601. invaded by the Etolians, 704. 8 

GREEKs, from whom deſcended, 8 2. corrupted the ſtory of 
the creation, 50. their ſiege and taking of Troy, 258, 259. 
how diſperſed after that, 260. revolt from the Per/ians, 400. 
reduced, 402. vainly boaſting of their antiquity, held that 
no flood preceded that of Ogyges, 58. their memorable vic- 
tory at Salamis, 408. at Platææ, 411. and at Mycale, 
412. terrible to the Barbarians, 422. their ſad condition 
after the battel between Cyrus and Artaxerexes, 434. all 
their captains betrayed by Tifaphernes, 435. animated by 
Xenophon, 436. rout Teribazus, 437. overthrown by Philip 
at Mantinea, and loſe their liberty, 461. the plantation of 
them in Sicily, 550 | | 

Griffins, mountains of gold guarded by them, 100 

Guile, killing by, many ways of, 681 | 

Guns, and ordnance of battery, how old the uſe of them, 67, 


48 
Gy 5 obtains the kingdom, and queen of Lydia by treaſon, 
3401 : | 
GyLiyevs comes to the relief of Syracuſe, 554. takes the 
Athenians fort, ibid, and Nicias, their general, priſoner, 
555. — 
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Gau mus, king df the Ihriam, taken by the Romans, 808. 
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An Don, judge of ael, at the time of che deftri ructioft 
H of Troy, 246, 253. had forty ſons and thirty grand- 
chen, tag nth 47 1054s c 
Hagiographa. See Cetaphim. W * wt hk LIE 7 wt a 
Har on, the Tartar, forces Damaſcas, and makes his ſon Aab 
DN i, hens 10 a 
HALTAT TES, the beginning of his reign in Ladin, 362. fix 
years war between him and e —_— 1 
of it, as delivered by Herodotus, queſtioned, ibid; > 
HAM. n FL 1 De ß Lad 
Hanan, king of the Ammonites, his contemptuous treatment 
t Davis's ambaſladors revenged wich frange ſever, 
HanniBAL made general of the Carthaginians in Spain, 606. 
beſieges and takes Saguntum, 607, 608. his hereditary ha- 
tred to the Romans, 609 goes into Italy, ibid. his progreſs 
there, 610, his victory at Ticinum, now called Pavia, 611. 
at Trebia, 613. takes in NR ibid. his peril among 
the Gauls, 614. loſes one of his eyes, in going to Hetruria, 
ibid. his victory at Thraſymene, 61 5. his ſtratagem in paſs 
ſing the hills of Calicula and Cafilinum, 617. ſeizes the Ro- 
man ſtores in the caſtle of Came, 621. his victory at Can- 
næ, 626. takes Cafiline, after a long ſiege, 632. his fruit- 
leſs attempt upon Cumæ, 648. loſes back ſome towns to the 
Romans, 650. wins Tarentum; 65 2. and two field - victo- 
ries, 65 4. paſſes over FVullurnus, and comes to the gates of 
Rome, 65 5. forced to decamp, 656. his glory declines, 
657. his ſtratagem againſt Fabius diſcovered, 668. ſurpri- 
ſes Marcellus, 670. Pohbius and Liwy very full in his praiſe, 
675. raiſes an altar with a large inſcription of his victories, 
684. called out of 7ahy, and his ſpeech thereupon, 694, 
695. beaten by Scipio at Nadagara, 699. his rough treat- 
ment of a vain orator,” 700. his reaſons for his laughing in 
a general calamity, ibid. enters into a league with Philiß 
againſt the Romans, 715. the tenor of the league, ibid. exa- 
mines into the treaſury at Garthage, detects corrupt officers, 
ſtrips them of their authority, and makes them reſtore the 
ublick money they had turned to their own uſe, 749, 750. 
DER for this virtue by the Roman faction, and forced to 
leave his country, 750. flies to Autiochus, ibid. his confe- 
rences with the Roman ambaſſadors, 759. brought into coun- 
cil, and gives good advice to Antiochus, in vain, 763, 764. 
betrayed into the hands of the Romans, 78 1. drinkes porſon, 
and dies, 782. his character, with remarks upon it, ibid. 
Hanno beats the Romans into their trenches. near Agrigentum, 
564. mede admiral of the Carthaginian fleet, 576. his 
character, ibid. intercepted and defeated by Catulus, 577. 
difficulties with the mercenaries of the Ciba, 578, 
579. a bitter enemy to Amilcar, 578. his ill conduct of 
the Carthaginian army, 580. his malicious jeſt at Hannibals 
victories, 632. unjuſtly accuſes Hannibal, 63 4. made by 
him governor of the Bargutians, adventures a battel with Sci- 
pio, is overcome and taken, 635, 636 II 
HaARaN, the eldeſt ſon of Tereh, 128 | 
Hardineſi, without regard to honeſty or friendſhip, not to be 
called valour, 594 | 5 
HarPaLlvs, treaſurer to Alexander the great, goes off with 
vaſt treaſures and forces to the Greeks, 486. thoſe rejected 
by them and himſelf lain, ibid. 
Harpies, what they were, 243 
HaviLAaH, one of the ſons of Foctan, inhabited the Eaft- In- 
dies in the continent, 101 | | 
HAZ AL, king of Aram, his conqueſts in Fuda, 309, 310 
Heatheniſm miraculouſly confounded under Julian the Apotate, 


89 1 
i 


0 


6 . 

HR chryſtalline, whether there be any, 9 

Heaven and earth, the meaning of the words, 5 

HEAVEN- FIELD in Northumberland, whence fo called, 222 

HEBREW year, the form of it, 4d. 

HEBREWS, who their father, 97. the hiſtory of them the 
molt ancient, 371 © | | 

HzeBRroN, vulgarly Cariotharbe, one of the moſt ancient cities 
of Canaan, 216. Adam, Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob buried 
there, ibid. 

Hecrox, ſlain by Achilles, 259 | ! 34 0,402 

HELEN, the empreſs, her ſumptuous chappel, built in me- 
mory of the transfiguration, 200 ex T2 25.5 

HELEN, of Greece, the rape of, by Theſeus, 246. by Pats, 
ibid. 256, 257 va wits hon 

HEILEN, one of the ſons of Deucalion, 179, 269 

Hemorrhoides, great numbers of the Philiſtines periſh of that 
diſeaſe, 262 | 0 $1 

Henzy I. king of Eng/and, what bettered his claim to the 
crown, 548 ” | 

HENRY 


= 


- 
* 


* 


HENRY VII, king of England, with regard to Poo/, took 
Hager Mü Dans towards Shim, 279, OO 
HEN T VIII, king of England, very curious. in his choice of 

__ commanders at ſea, 475 VW 

Hex&y IV. of France, inflamed againſt the duke of Byron 

and for what, 553 „ e 

HraAcLiD x, the children of Hercules, perſecuted by Eury/- 
theus, king of Mycene, 270. protected by the Athenians, 
ibid. recover Peloponneſus, 270, 282 | e 

HER culEs, his twelve labours, 269. kings deſcended from 
| EF © ey | wy | 

Aran: üg , 170. his two laſt ſpeeches, 181. his 
many writings, 183. thoſe in divinity, now extant, 

- corrupted by the Greeks, and Egyptian prieſts, 180, his 
hoon? foretelling CHR Is r, little better than counterfeit pieces, 

Ht - M1As, prime miniſter of Antiochus, wholly governs him, 

739. works the death of Epigenes, for good counſel contra- 
xy to his own liking, 740. conſults his own good, rather 
than the King's honour, 741. odious to the people, ibid. 

ſuſpected by the king, forſaken by thoſe who had been moſt 
obſequious to him, and put to death, ibid. his wife and 

children ſtoned to death by the citizens, ihid. 

HERMO RATES, general of the Syracufians, his ſtratagem to 
gain time with the Atbenians, 555. is baniſhed, 556. re- 
turns to Sicily, and is lain, 76:9. | 

HERNOD Arippa, his blaſphemy, 203. ſtricken dead by an an- 
gel, ibid. a wicked uſurper, but magnificent, 234. Hero- 
dium, an exceeding beautiful ſtrong caſtle built by him, 216 

HERO DOrus, his teſtimony of Eder, and the country adjoin- 
ing, 34. his argument, that Helen was not at Trey during 
the fepe, 237 . 

HETRU&1aNs become tributary to Rome, 534 

HizRo, made king of Syracuſe, 546. enters into league with 
the Carthaginians, for exterminating the Mamertines out of 
S. cily, ibid. his wrong judgment, and ill ſucceſs, in en- 
countring with Claudius, 547. retires from Maſina, ibid. 
forſakes the Carthaginians, and makes his peace with Rome, 
563. relieves Carthage, 589. and ſends help to Rome, to 
preſerve the ballance, 620 | | | 

HitzRoxYMvUs, the laſt king of Mracuſe, managed by An- 
. Aronodorus, 658. of a tyrannical diſpoſition, and wholly 
given up to his pleaſures, ibid. a conſpiracy againſt him, 
ibid. {lain before his guards, 659 IS 4 

HimiLCo recovers many towns in Sicily, 55 7, 662. be- 
fieges Syracuſe, 557, makes a treacherous peace with Dio- 

myſius, and is repaid with like perfidy, ibid. joins with 

Hippocrates, and over-runs the whole iſland of S:cily, 663 
HirrocRaTEs, ſends counterfeit letters to Marcellus, and the 

ſucceſs thereof, 661 e 

H1eyoNes, his cruel puniſhment of his own daughter for un- 

chaſtity, 340 | 


* 6 


Hizam, king of Tyre, his diſpleaſure againſt Solomon, 193. 


aſſiſted him in building the temple, 206. inforced by 
policy to hold league with him, 207. when he reigned king 
of Tyre, againſt an error of Foſephus, 283. congratulates 
Solomon on his acceſſion to the throne, ibid. his anſwer to 
king Solomon's letter, ibid. | 

HisT1zvs abandons his tyranny, and ſets Miletus at liberty, 
400. the firſt mover of the Jonian rebellion, 401. taken 

by the x and beheaded, ibid. 4 

Hiſtorians of all ages, eſpecially of the latter, partial, 101. 
8 of poets, 306. partial to their own country- men, 

22 | 

Hiſtorical caution, 341 

Hiſtory, ſacred and prophane, the connection of, 371 

HoLLanDpERs paſſage by the mouth of the duke of Parma's 
Cannon, 574 : | = | 

Homer, when he lived, 270. whether he or Hefiod were 
the elder, much diſputed, 271. ſtole almoſt word for word, 

FE... the books of Moſes, 55 : ho | | 

Honey-dew, congealed into hard ſugar, where, 1 

5 defined, 90 Ms | / oy 

Hook ER, his definition of law, 152 BY 

Hor aTil and Curiatii, their combat, 357, 678 

Horſes, where the beſt of the Leſſer 4fa bred, 282 

Hos pA, the prophet, when he lived, 322 

Ho wa kp, lord Charles, admiral of England, his good con- 

duct, in 1588, 565. rewarded, 785 

Huſbanu, his rule over the wife, as the dominion of reaſon over 
appetite, 584 5 

Hrſoandry, the ancient kings enriched themſelves by it, 280 

Hy DpARNEs commands the ſelect Perfians, called the immortal 
regiment 3 Why ſo called, 404 4% 

HvLrus and Echenys, their combat, and the conditions of it, 
279 | | f FE! 
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his death, %. Rene 


- Jacon, when he came into epi, 130. when he died, 


James I, king of Frg/and, his prudence and kingly power, 
681. his aer, Bo. 583. - honours confer'd ao martial 
men, 783 _ N ei | 

JanNnes and Fambres, two 2 ſorcerers, 181 

Janus not Noah, 63, 80. who he was, 3 

I 2 of, now Zipingari, a great character of its inha- 
' bitants, 67 ue PT Gs Pro 

JarPETUs, why called the ſon of heaven and earth, by the poets, 


JaPHA, a ſtrong city, forced by Titus Veſpaſian with great 
ſlaughter, 199 CEO MAI En 

JaPK4ET, the eldeſt ſon of Noah, 75. his ſons, ibid. his 
0& e "re „ 
JAsox adventures for the Golden Fleece, 243. carries it off 
by the help of Medæa's magick, and marries her, 244. 

his ſtory moralized, 2433 | | | 

ah the ſons of, and where ſettled, 84, 85 | 
CETES, governor of Leontium, enters into confederacy with 
the Carthaginians, 559. beſieges Dionyſius the Younger, in 
the caſtle of Syracuſe, ibid. his army ſurpriſed and routed 
by Timoleon, ibid. is reinforced, and again aſſaults the caſtle 
— Syracuſe, 5 59, 560. overthrown by 7imoleon, and lain, 

7 | 


ane Ra, king of the Sthians, his myſterious preſents, 
in anſwer to Darius's threatening letters, 183 

Idolatrous corruptions, 49. very ancient, 50. facrifices, 330. 

the idolatry of the ten tribes, 289 | 

Idols firſt invented, 50, 112. Numa's law againſt them, 111 

JeHoAHA wh depoſed by Pharaoh, and carried priſoner into 
Egypt, 3 | | | 

112 his reign, 360. becomes tributary to Naba- 
chodonoſor, 367. is lain, 368 

JIEHOIA Da, his preſervation of the young prince Foas, 303. 
his policy againſt the ruling power, 307. makes Foas king, 
308. his death and honourable funeral, 309 Fas oh 


JeHoRAaM made king ſundry times, 296. his reign alone, 


298. all his ſons ſlain by the Philiftines, 291, 299, his 
miſerable death, ibid. and infamous funeral, 299 
JeHosHAPHAT, his good reign, 295 his death, 296. part 
of his monument yet to be ſeen, 15d. | 
JeHovan, the proper name of the true Gop, 127 
I av deſtroys the houſe of Abab, zoo, 301. lays the prieſts 
of Baal, 302. his ingratitude, and puniſhment, 303 
IETHTHA“'s juſt defence againſt the claim of the Ammonites, 
217, 218. his victory over them, 249. his raſh vow, and 
death, ibid. on 


JsREMIAn, the prophet, where born, 233. his prophecies, - 


367, Cc. © ſtoned to death, in Egypt, by his own countrymen, 
140, 270 | 

Je — Ho, the laſt of the toparchies of Juda, its ſituation, 231. 
by whom deſtroyed, and rebuilt, 151d. 

Jex0Bo0AM, his idolatry, 189. that compared with the policies 
of late ages, ibid. overthrown by Abijah, 290 

JexUsALEM, uncertain when built, 233. taken by David, 


273. fortified with a treble wall by Solozron, 285. ſpoiled + 


by Seſac, 290. befieged by Sennacherib, 338. deſtroyed by 
the Romans, 234. I. Chaldeans, 370 
JEsRAEL, a city in Gi/boa, where Naboth was ſtoned, 202 
Jzsus-Well, where, 141 i | 
Jews, many thouſands over-whelmed in rebuilding the temple 


at Jeruſalem, 57. oppreſſed by the Chaldeans, 367. their 


ſeventy years of captivity, 373. compared to Cain, 43. 


ancient, belied by heathen writers, 235 | 

JzzABEL devoured by dogs, 301. compared to Athaliah, 
1 5 

IL LY RIANs infeſt the coaſts of Greece, 601. ſubdued by the 


Romans, 2 
Inage and ſimilitude taken in one ſenſe by St. Paul and St. 
James, 16. of God, man created according to it, 15 
Imager, the worſhipping of them, where, and from whom, 
gun, 111 | —— | 
Ixakus, king of Libya, hanged by the Perfians, 417 


Indian, above 300 years old, 46 
In pus, its deſcent into the ocean, 


f 8 
Initiation, days of, myſteries of i ies ſuperſtition then de- 


livered, in the temple of Ceres, 722 
Injuries, newly received, aboliſh the memory of old good turns, 
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Iaſcription upon 1 udias's _ 343. 8 the ſtatue of jorirtls, the th 
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Sethon, 348. upon an altar at | 
 Inferiptions, two, in the Hebrew charafter, found at Panormay, 


now Palermo, $66 
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Inundalibnf, an 2 of {Wtal, Gr _— 
o as, king of Juda, whoſe ſon he was, 304... repairs the 
temple, 309. * his apoſtacy, ibid. "forced 19 U 

Hazael. with the hallowed treaſures, 310, murders the 

prophet Zzcharia, ibid. fhimetully beaten by the Aramires, 

and killed in his bed, 311. 35 contemporaries, 312 
Joas, King of "Iſrael," his good | 

his ref 5, 313. makes a Funden entry into Feru/alem, 
With 2 priſoner, 315. his error, ibid. forſaken of 

his proſperity, and dies, 316 . 
Jos, who he was, and where he dwelt, 226. his ſepulchre 

feigned, ibid. whence his friends, Elibu, and the reſt, 227 


Jocran, the ſons' of, where they ſettled, 99 


ſoxr, the prophet, when he lived, 322 e 

Jon, the ion of Levi, his commotions in the upper Ga/zilee, 

Jo wy ſuppoſed to be the moſt ancient of the leſſer prophets, 
322. © {ome of his prophecies loſt, ibid. 5 

Jo NATHñAN, his great exploit, 267 F- 

Ions, from whom deſcended, $1. driven out of Peloponneſus, 

| 26 - j i 41 / 

My rebellion, 400 _. 4 

Jo- in Judea, founded before the flood, 58. burnt to the 
ground by the Romans, 209. rebuilt, and now called Jaa, 
21 

Jen the hiſtory of him, 137. eſteemed by ſome the firſt 
Mercury, 181 | 

Jossrnvus, his tale of an Ethiopeſi, wife of Moſes, diſputed, 
86. another opinion of his diſproved, 95. his error con- 
cerning Hiram, 283 | 

Josava, the beginning of his government, 183. draws his 
army to the banks of Jordan, ibid. his paſſage over it, 
184. his ſkill in war, and ftri obſervance of his word to 
the enemies, 184, 185. his death, 186. remarks upon 


his book, 187. contemporaries, ibid. his ſepulchre re- 


maining in St. Ferome's time, 209 
Jos14s aboliſhes idolatry, and rebuilds the temple, 358. his 
fidelity to the King of Babel, 359, encounters f 
Neco at Megiddo, and is ſlain, 1644. 
JoTaPATA, a ſtrong city, fortified by Foſephus, 199 
JorhAu, his ſhort, but happy reign, 329. his great character 
by Foſephus, ibid. | 
Iysvs, the battel at, 5257 
Ix Ish, hard upon their huſbandmen, 545 
Tron, the uſe of, by whom found out, 236 | 
Is a Ac, his birth a miracle rather wrought upon Sarah, than 
upon Abraham, 120 f | 
IsAa1an, firſt of the four great prophets, when he lived, 322, 
347. the excellency of his ityle and argument, 322. put 
to death in a moſt cruel manner, 349 
IsauvR1aNs, their deſperate reſolution, 493 
Isc Ak and Sarah, two names of one ſignification, 128 
IsHBoSHETH flain by Rechab and Banaah, 273 
IsHMAEL, his ſons, twelve princes, , where ſettled, 177, 178 
IsRAELITES puniſhed. with famine in Saul's time, for a breach 
of faith, given 400 years before by Fo/hua, 185. cruelly 
uſed by Pharach, 141. purſued by him, 143, 147. their 
number and paſſage from Succoth, 146. and over the Red Sea, 
147. their paſſage miraculous, and not at low ebb, 148. 
the hiſtory of them, from the receiving of the law to the 
death of Mo/es, 166, overthrown by the Philiftines, 261 
Iss AcHAR, the tribe of, where ſettled, 200 
Issvs, the battel of, between Alexander and Darius, 467 
ITaLy, its names, and old inhabitants, 60, 331. part of it 
occupied by the Aborigines, 332z | 
Irux A, of whom that country ſo called, 197. the people 
excellent archers, ibid. 4 
Jupa, the tribe of, where ſettled, 215. carries on the war 
ſucceſsfully againſt the Canaanites in the Inter-regnum after 
 Foſhua's death, 235. the crown void eleven years after 
Amaxia, . Jer ful * f 
udaiſm confounded under Julian the a 
* a good leſſon to them, 682 s 
jupiTH, remarks on the hiſtory of, 355, 356 
Julian account, its beginning, 145 
JuL1an, the apoſtate, ors hindered from rebuilding 
the temple of Feruſalem, 57 
JuLivs Cz/ar, from whom deſcended, 335 
lo rus, the ſirname of 4ſcanius, ſon of Zneas, 334. his ſon, 
of that name, contented to hold the prieſthood inſtead of the 
kingdom, ibid. x 


haraoh- - 
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. . , St. George the martyr, 199 
Inter regnum, when it took name and being at Rome, with tee 
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ntemporaries, 312 
find in the Uginuing of 
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third, 52, 53. the of them | mY 

ae e gp tn of $69. 56. Join Fae, 

un acquifitum, what gives it, 548 . 

USTINIAN, the emperor, bats a church over the tomb of 
3 24 8 54 
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King, a common father of his people, 584. the qualities of a 
goed one, 585 5 RE 

Kingdom of the Greeks, when the ra of it began, "IK 

Kingy government, the inſtability of it, 816. aboliſhed at 

ome, 532 ä 5 J 

Kings, flea upiters by the ancients, 5 2. their power not 
be reſiſted {5 their ſubjeQs, 103. ke by Gop bad Jew 
divine; by human; laws only fo declared, 165, rather par- 
don ill deſigns than villainous words, 558. their unthank- 
fulnefs, and the reaſon of it, 783, the good government of 
the fuit kings, i pen Boon 

Koran, the rebellion: of, 170 1 

KnoLLEs, Sir Robert, a renowned commander in the French 
wars, 678 Un 27 | | 


I. 7 
. Mbyrinth in Egypt, built for a monument, 350 
LaCcEDEMONIANS war with the Me/ernians, 353. their 

patient valour, 411. war with the Athenians, 420. obtain 
a diſadvantageous peace, 421. loſe their old true friends for 
new falſe ones, 422. ſend an embaſly to Corinth, ibid. 
make war upon Artaxerxes, 441. take revenge u pon the 
Eleant, 443. their fleet deſtroyed by Pharnabazas, 446. 
take Thebes by treaſon, and Olynthus by famine, 449. driven 
out of Maſſene by Epaminondas, 450 8 

LauiAN war, its beginning, 490. proceſs, 41 

Laufs cus, a city of Myſia, upon the Helleſpont, 400 

LIT H, from whom deſcended, 245 | 

LaTixi and Latium, the reaſon of the names, 333. their 
ancient kings before AZneas, ibid. | 

Law and right, the name and meaning of the words, 151 

Law of Moſes, when given, 151. defined, 157. not always 
taken in one ſenſe in ſcripture, ibid. hath three parts, moral, 
ceremonial and jaichl, 158. the ends and uſe of them, 
160 | | 

Law of nature, 154. of God, written, 156, 158. unwrit- 
ten, 156. human, written and unwritten, 163, -164 


Laws, commendations of the invention of them, 151 


LEHABIM, the ſon of Mizraim, called Hercules Libyus, 136 
LEMNIa, a harlot, cuts out her own tongue, to keep a ſecret, 
550 | 

Ls Lus, his compaſſionate addreſs to nmilius under his 
wounds at the battel of Cannæ, the conſul's reply, and a 
comment thereupon, 625, 626 

LzeonaTus, one of Alexander's captains, made protector to 
Aridæus, 489. lain in battel againſt the Athenians, 492 

LeoniDas, king of the Lacedemonians, his admirable proweſs, 
405. his death, 406 | 

LzonTivs, his quarrel with Aratus, and the iſſue of it, 713. 
endeavours to raiſe ſedition in the army, ibid. is detected, and 
put to death, 714. | | 

LEOSTHENESs levies an army againſt the Macedonians, 490. 
routs and purſues Antipater, ibid. flain at the fiege of 
Lamia, 491 

LEPTINEs, brother to Dionyſus, his victory at ſea over Hime, 
557. utterly beaten by the Carthaginians, ibid. 

Letter, a very conciſe one, 427 | 

Letters, the invention of, 47, 67, 180, 204, 205 | 

Leua, Antony de, fatal diſhonour laid upon him, by Charles V. 
of France, $23 | 

LEuCTR Aa, the battle of, 449 | ang 

LeuTYCHIDEs, admiral of the Greek navy, his ſucceſsful 
ſtratagem, 411 

Library at Alexandria, by whom founded, 738 

Lie, the offence of giving it examined, 679. who moſt tender 
in taking it, ibid. the ſubject of deadly quarrels, ibid. 

Light, its creation, excellency, and uſe, 7 35 

LieuxlAxs, their nature and condition, 755 

LiLYBAUM, the ſiege of, 573, 574 a ; 

Linus, when he flouriſhed, his writings, and hard fate, 243 

Liv 1a, her white hen, and laurel branch, 812, "0 

Livy, a problem of his diſcuſſed, 541. his hiſtory relating to 
the actions of the Scipio's in Spain condemned, 635. a fol- 
lower of Polybius, 688 | by 

Leng-Livers, 46 
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4 EF : g 
oft as old as Hecuba, at the fiege of 


; taviſhed by Sextty Targuinius, Kill herſelf, 332 
Ne b ory over the 5 at 
ſea, 576 ED to food. 3034 a6 545 wn 
Lund : ſon of Mixzraim, from whom canie the Libyans 
1 n verſes of Lucan upon it, ibid. 
FEIDAs, his counſel to the ſenate of Athens, 409. fatal to 

himſelf and his family, 100 
LycoPHRON, an uſurper, driven out of NH, 460,  _ 
Lycos, his law for truſbands. and wives, 1.54. againſt 
| fortifications, 779, 780. buys his election to the kingdom 
of Sparta of the Nuker, 704. drives out his fellow King, and 
_ eftabliſhes his tyranny, 700 oo ooioiimdt nas: 
Lypa, ee Dioſpolis, where St. Peter cured Æneas of 
o er 
Ly 014, Kings of, 340, 355. won by Aut igonus, 5 ũ : 
Ly$SANDER ſurpriſes the Athenian fleet at Zgos-Potamas, 428. 
-  razes the walls of Aebens, and ſets up thirty tyrants, ibid. 
Lys1Macavs, one of Alexander's Captains, his victories, 513, 
207 murders his ſon-in-law, 528, 529. is taken priſoner 
y the Thracians, and releaſed, 529. ſhares the kingdom of 
Macedon with Philip, 530. poiſons his eldeſt fon, 531. his 
Cit | 51 | 
| ball, and his whole family ſoon extinct, ibid. thought to 


there, 778 


have been lord of Tanſilvania, from medals of gold found 


RN Accasess, their ſepulchre, 21i2!ę̃ 
Maczpox, whence ſo called, its ſituation, kings before 
© Philip, 457. delivered from many troubles by him, 459. 
diviſions in it, 489, 493, 527, 537» 592. ſhared between 
Pyrbus and Lyfimachus, $95, 5 rot ke, pe 
Maczpon1ans, who the father of them, 85. the ceremony 
of muſtering, and luſtration of their army, 784 
Machx kus, a ſtrong city and caſtle, where Jahn Baptiſt was 
beheaded, 218 8 e Ea 
Machawa lin, where the angels met Jacob for. his defence, 
„„ Bat as ym dur fy: _ 
MAacuiavel, his obſervation upon mercenary ſoldiers, 582. 
his doctrine to Cæſar Borgia, 77 een 
MID IAN IT ESõ, a great 1 of them by Gideon, 177 
MacpaLluM, a ſtrong e, the habitation of Mary Magdalen, 
1 | 2 8 f 1 [ads 
1 the invention of it, 113. anciently far different from 
conjuring and witchcraft, 114, 116. 
condemned, 116, 181. 
Chrift, 116. unlawful, the many kinds of it, 118 
Magiſtrate, his office and duty, 103 3 
Maco brings great forces to Artes, 559. abandons him through 
fear, and hangs himſelf, 566 | | 
Maco, brother of Hannibal, ſent expreſs to Carthage, with 
the news of the victory at Cane, 632. ordered into La, 
682. takes Genoa, 683. called out of Jah, 694. fights 


a battel with the Romans, wherein he is mortally wounded, 


ibid. 

Macna Grecia, what part of Italy formerly ſo called, 653 
MacNnes1a, the battel of, between the Romans and Antiochus 
the great, 771 | | 

ManomerT's dove, the impoſture of it, 119 Fo ' 

MakOMETAN Arabians deſcended from the /hmaclites, 38 

Malt, 88 by ſome of great knowledge in natural philoſo- 

hy, 662 a | 

Ma 6 EXTINES, their treachery to the Me{nians, 545. are 
beſieged in Meſina, ibid. their impudent requeſt to the 
Romans, 547 : ers "Bi | 

Man created according to the image of Gop, 15. as it were, 
à little world, - af e 

MAN Ass ERH, one tribe of, and the territory which fell 

to it, 201. the other half, and its provinces, 224 

M - N 2 s, his wickedneſs, impriſonment, repentance, and 

eat, 34 | | 

M end the traveller, his monument, 485 

Maxi, her good RR of Holis, under Pharnabaxus, 
442. murdered by her ſon-in-law, ibid. 

ManLius, Titus, ſent to the Baleares, 657. gets a victory 
over the Sardinians, 6658 

ManLivs Torquatus cauſes his ſon to be put to death for a 
breach of his order, 5 3 | 

MaNTINEA, the batiel of 453 

MARATHON, the battel of, 402 


n iam NR 2 1 786 Ev” $90 2 112 0 . 
Mazcz1 uus forces Hannibal to raiſe the ſiege of Nola, 631. 


 Maznonivs made g 
© his flaty mall 
Atbeniaus, ibid. . invades Attica, 411, 
Athen, 410. , lain at Plates, ibid. 


Maxon . 0 — — 5 mo 
mount Horeb, their hoſpitality, 133k 
Marſhal (88) of England, his power, 618 


Mkr ius, 


cribed to him by ſome. hiſtorians, 640 proved idle dreams, 641 
Marius, Quintius, the Roman conſul, his difficult and dan- 


Martyrs, who may be numbered among them, 680 

Maus, his monument, 350 1 | 
Masanissa offers his ſervice to Scipio againſt the Carthaginians, 
| s 685. driven out of his kingdom, by Syphax, ibid. the cauſe 
Lyfimachia deſtroyed by an earthquake, ibid. himſelf 


natural, not to be 
helps us to know the divinity of 


Men of renown before the flood, 47 


3* "Ea 


is diſhonourable at, Cafiline, 650., takes Leontium, 660. 

beſieges e his profitable circumſpection, 663. 

his underhand dealing with the Syracu/eans, during a treaty of 
peace, 664. gets Hracuſe by, the treaſon of Mericus, ibid. 

comes to Rome, is honoured with the leſſer triumph, cal- 
ſor battel with him, and is * A Mose re | 

de general of Xerxe,'s army in Greece, 404. 

tering promiſes to that king, 409. his embaſſy to the 
quits it, and burns 

ARGIANA, Where Alexander, finding the beſt wine. there, 
feaſted himſelf and his army, for ten days together, pz 
monaſteries of chem, near 


* 


a young Roman gentleman, choſen general. 
639. ſurpriſes 4/druba/'s camp, ibid. marvellous victories aſ- 
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gerous march againſt the Macedonian, 799. takes Dium, 
800. quits that city, and enters into Tempe, ibid. his cha- 
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.raQer,. 802 
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of his revolt from them to the Romans, ibid. eaſily defeats 
Hanno, 686. purſues Syphax, 689. reſtored to his kingdom, 
690. takes Syphax priſoner, and carries him bound to Cirta, 
where he marries Sophoniſbæ, ibid. ſends her a ſad meſſage, 
with a cup of poiſon, 691. brought before the Roman army 
by Scipio, and proclaimed king, ibid. returns to his king- 
dom, 692. comes again to help Scipio againſt Hannibal, 696. 
does good ſervice at the battel of Nadagara, 698. cruelly 
oppreſſes the Carthaginians, 787. in credit with the Romans 
above all other kings, 815 . 

Mas1sTEs and his Wife, the barbarous cruelty to them by Xerxes 
and Ameſtris, 412, 413 1 
Maſons, the number of thein employed in building the temple of 

olomon, 284 . 91 55 

Mat hematicians, the conſent of, in account of times, more ſure 
than the authority of any hiſtory, 337 

Marko, his mutinous oration againſt the Carthaginians, 579. 
choſen by the mutineers for one of their captains, 580. 

. .makes a furious ſally upon the Carthaginians,. 589. utterly 
defeated, taken priſoner, and put to death with extreme tor- 
ments, 590 7 7 . 

Mavrice, count, of Naſſau, deceives the Spaniards, and takes 
Lutphen, Hulft, and Nimeguen, 570. his character, ibid. 

MazEus, his treacherous cowardice, 472, 474. 

Meal. tub plot among the Athenians, 427 

Medals, of gold, found in the province of Tranſylvania, 778 

Mbps, from whom deſcended, 81. chief actors in the ſub- 
verſion of the Babylonian empire, 385. their war with the 
Aſſyrians, 386. their eſtate in times foregoing, 761d. 

MIA, kings of, 349, 361, 385. occupied by Antigonus, 
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Ms pon, firſt Archon of Athens, 399. the twelve generations 

of the Medontidæ aſter him, ibid. 

Mr pus, the ſtory of her, 23 . 

MzsLamyus ſaid to have underſtood the voices of birds an 
beaſts, 238 TIO We £1 

MELEAGER, proclaims Arideus king, 488, 489. his plot 
againſt Perdiccas diſcovered, 489. lain, ibid. 


MENAHEM, his inhuman cruelty, 321 | 

Menas, Mingus, and Menis, names or titles of dignity among 
the Egyptians, 137 K 220 | 

Menvpes1vs, an ifland in the mouth of Ni, 417 

MexNnepemvus ſlain, and his army overthrown by Sypitamenes, 
482 I 

MENELAvus, brother to Ptolemy, his fatal rigour againſt Nico- 
cles, king of Paphos, 5 21. beſieged in Salamis, ibid. forced 
to yield up the town, and his army, 522 

Mz xox, firſt husband to Semiramis, compelled to part with her 
to Ninus, drowns himſelf, 113 

Mercenaries, uſeful to tyrants, 580. 

MztrcuRss, five of them, 1 | 

MzroDaci uſurps the kingdom of Babylon, 339 ; 

MesszNEe, in Sicily, what its old name, and how changed, 
355 | | 

MEes8ENlan wars, the firſt and ſecond, 352. nobility, of 
whom the chief of them came, 

MxssENIANs, why called Helotes, 282 

MEe'rarPoNTINEs give up Tarentum to Hannibal, 653 

METauRvs, the battel at, 673 8 


the dangers of them, 582 


Mxico, 
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chene, 208 , #35)... N 1 

Mica, the prophet, where born, 216 8 
Micxocosmos, man fo called, and why, 19 
'Mrpas, king of Phrygia, many fables deviſed of him, 357 


M1ip1as, his deteſtable murders, 442 © © 
MiLTIADEs gets the victory at Marathan, 
the ingratitude of the Athenians, 403 
Mind, a diſcourſe of it, 7 1 
Miniſters, ill for princes, Gs making them over-great, 487 
Mixos thruſts his brother-out of Crete, 243. brings the Atbe- 
nian to à tribute of delivering, every year, ſeven of their 
ſons, ibid. his purſuit of Dædalus, 549. ſlain by treaſon, 


9293435 N | | 
Miz u alan of Moſes, her ſepulchre, 10 . 
Mo Lo rebels againſts Antiochus, 740. forced to retire towards 
Media, ibid. returns, ſurpriſes and deſtroys Aanætus, and his 
mo * mk ibid. * by his followers, and kills him- 
ei | NEE IN 
Mo loc deſcribed, and the manner'of ſacrifice, 330 \ 
Mong, now called Angle/ey, given up to the Romans under 
Julius Agricola, 40; | l | 
Monarchy, the firſt and beſt government, 102, 103 
Money not uſed in Greece, in Homer's time, 247 _ 
MoxTLuc, a marſhal of France, his ingenuous confeſſion, 
22 4B | | | 
1 Hebrew, their names, 144 
Mons CHRIST 1, where our Saviour choſe the twelve apoſtles, 198 
Moon, a total eclipſe of it, foregoing the overthrow of Perſeus, 
305. other eclipſes, 357, 425, 454 
Mortality, a digreſſii n concerning it, 2 | 
Mos AL, a large city, lying upon the 7ygris, anciently the Se- 
leucia Parthorum, 32 | 
Moscovirtes, from whom deſcended, 82. the firſt preſent 
their wives make them in the time of wooing, 366 | 
Moses, the time of his birth, 139, 149. different opinions 
concerning it, 140. his preſervation and education, 141. 
whence his name, 142. flight out of Fygypr, 142, 149. 
numbers the tribes, and diſpoſes of the army of Iſrael for 
their marches through the wilderneſs, 166. his ſeveral 
marches and encampments, 168, &c. his death, 174. 
his ſepulchre never known, ibid. was the moſt ancient hiſto- 
' Tian, 75. ſuppoſed to have wrote the book of Fob, 142 
other of the Gods, an old ſtone, ſo called by the Romans, 
6 | | 
Minis from the creation, 26, the higheſt now in the world, 
72. Called by the ancients after their own, or their an- 
ceſtors names, and why, 85. ſome in America full of gold, 
100 | 
Murder by guile diſtinguiſhed, 68 1. examples of its puniſh- 
ment, ibid. 
Mufick, frenzy cured by it, 271 
MurTiNnEs, his good ſervices gets him the envy of Hanno, 665. 
his wrongful diſgrace occaſions the loſs of all the Carthagini- 
ans held in Sicich, ibid. | 
MycaLe, the battel of, 411 
My z1s, a great lake in Egyp/, with monuments in the middle 


of it, 344, 350 


402, dies under 


N 


ABATHEANS, in what they traded with the remote Ara- 
bians, 517 
A 


Bs, tyrant of Lacedemon, a cruel oppreſſor of his ſubjects, 


724. his engine, in the form of his wife, to gripe thoſe to 

death who refuſed meney, ibid. has Arges delivered to him 
by Philip, and preſently enters into league with the Romans 
againſt him, 732. defeated by Philopemen, 75 8. flain by 
the treachery of the Efolians, 760 

NaBONASSA R, the ra of, 337 

NapBorTH, the eldeſt ſon of Iſnael, of whom ſprung the Ara- 
vians of Petræa, 176 | 

Na BONIDUs, who he was, various opinions about it, 376 

NAaBUCHODONOSOR overthrows Necho, 367. his peremptory 
meſſage to Tehoiakim, ibid. conquers Egypt, 368. beſieges 
Tyre, ibid. puts Fehozakim to death, ibid. takes Feruſalem, 


369. and deſtroys the temple, 370. Megaſthenes's report of 


him, 376. his victories between the deſtruction of Feru/alem 
and conqueſt of Feyp/, 378 

NABURZANES, his inſolence to Darius, 476 

NaDaGaRa, battel at, between Scipio and Hannibal, 696 


Nanas, king of the Aumonites, his cruelty to the Gileadites, 


224 | 

Nanum, the prophet, when he lived, 330 | 

N nanny, a people that live upon the ſpoils of ſhip- 
wreck, 

_ the firſt planting of, after the flood, 74. the law of, 
163 

Nature, no principium per je, 10 


| 125 I. N DI EM 
Mzx1co, written bogks, like the Egyptian hieroglyphicks, found 


No, the idol oracle of the Moabites, 219 
NEBUCHADNEZZAR ſubdues F, 380. 


Neu kan games, 
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Naval triumph, the firſt ever ſeen in Rome, G . 


Navigation, 57 whom invented, 77. the k BAER L909 15 4.9 
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381. bis buildings, madness, ind death, 3 
Neceſſity binds eyery nature, but the immor 
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poets, 40 | | 1 | 
NzneMian, the book of, when. written, 177 
i 4 fs 2 * U. eren 17 139 1 
inſtituted, 248 «Sa 
NeoyToLEMUS, his diſſimulation with Eumenes; 


fully beaten, 16d. 

of Eumenes, 406 " —" 
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NETHERLANDS, what Wes them greatly againſt "the Spa- 
mards, 570, 532 8 „ 

N1canoR, brother to Caſſander, timely put into Athens by 

him, 499. takes Pireus, 500. his victory at fea againſt 
Clitus, 501. murdered by the command of O/ympias, 503 . 

Niclas, an honourable citizen of Athens, ſent ambaſſador to 
Sparta, 424. made general of the Athenians, in Sicily, 425, 
553. his reaſons for carrying on his unfortunate fiege of 
Syracuſe, 425. beaten, ibid. 555. intangled in his pailage | 
to Camerina, ibid. ſurrenders himſelf, and is e 
murdered, ibid. ee Kt FF 

NicocLes, king of Paphos, his pitiful tragedy, g 22 

NimroD, Where his country was, 39. the firſt overaign lord 
after the flood, 105. built Ninh, 107, re-eſtabliſhed the 
Babylonian empire, 106, 109. he, Belus, and Ninus, three 
diſtin& perſons, 106. 1 

* NEVEH, formerly called Campſor, 121. deſtroyed by 4r- 
_ | 

Nu of Semiramis, ſucceeds her, 123. an effeminate 
prince, ibid. ſuppoſed to be the Amraphel whom Abraham 
overthrew, 130 e | 

Ninvs, the time of his government after the flood, go. the 
firſt notorious ſacrificer to idols, 109. his wars, 112. for- 
ces Semiramis from Menon her huſband, 113. his buildings, 
and death, 121 5 1 

Nirockis, ſiſter to Evilmerodach, takes the government out 
of his hands, 384 | _ | 

Noan, the many names given him, 62, 63. firſt planter of 
the vine, 63. not remembered in ſcripture after his ſacri- 
fice, and why, 69. his ſons, which the eldeſt, 75. their 
iſſue, where ſettled, $1, &c. his flood forewarned of God, 
57. univerſal, 60. ſupernatural, 61. no need of any new 
creation of matter to make it, 62. he and his family enter. 
the ark, 65, 66 ; of 

Nebility, the ning of it, 104. vainly boaſted of without 
virtue, 105, ancient, had in due regard, proof againſt con- 
queſt, 110 examples of this in France, ibid. 

NomaDes, what ſort of people, 43 * 

Nowogrodskoy, a coin in Ruſſa, upon what occaſion ſtamped, 
366 85 | 

Numa Pompilius choſen king of the Romans, 356. more like 
a prieſt than a king, 336. his law againſt jdolatry, 111. his 
books of his own conſtitutions, and of philoſophy, found in 
his grave, near 600 years after his death, 356. and ordered 


by the ſenate to be burnt, ibid. an anſwer of his, reported 
by Plutarch, 263 - 
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Aths, how ſacred they ought to be, 185 
OBADIAH, the prophet, when he lived, 322 ' 
OcEaNnvus and Heſperus, contemporaries with Moſes, 178 
Ox 01yvs, the ſtory of him, 247 5 
Os, his iron bed, its dimenſions, 223 1 
Ocyces, contemporary with Jacob, and his flood above 500 
years after Noah's, 5 8 | 
Olympiads, when they began, and whence their name, 328 
Olympian games firſt inſtituted by Hercules, 328. bow and 
when celebrated, 329 . 3 5 | 
OLyYmMPlas, mother to Alexander the $eals her hatred to 
Antipater, 490. recalled into Macedon, 498. her eaſy 
victory over Eurydice, 503. puts Aridæus to death by cruel 
torments, and hangs Furydice, ibid. beſieged by. Caſſander, 
and ſubmits to him, 504. her death, and character, 504, 
505. many inſtances of her barbarous cruelty, 402, 593» 
2 y FE: 
of a city in Thrace, compelled by famine to ſur- 
render to the Lacedemonians, 447, 448. facked by Philip, 
ſon of Amyntas, 460 ad; 1 


Ou 1 proclaimed king of J/-ae!, 292 


OxoMarRcHus, commander of the Phocian army, aſſiſts y- 
cophren in the invaſion of Theſſaly, 459. gets à great —_ 
8 X | | | 0 


L N. E X. 


and: Macedonians 8 attempts to munder Eumenes,, 792... and, 10 poiſon ſome 


over the Theſe! ans, *, 
turned, and himſelf hanged by Philip, Amyntas, ibid. 

Orn1s, one of Fo#an's ons, ſeated in an iſland in the Eoff- 
main, now called Malucca, 99 SEP to” en ene 
Orchards in the air, 382 NY 1 val 
Ox ER and Zeb taken by the Ephraimites, 200 
Onxsrus murdered by his tutor pus, 4 8 
Oxiox, his opinion of the ſtars, 11. his glorious ſepulchre, 


EY 
2 *% 


102 2 8 | 
Orignal fin explained? x&15. 03% ot 4 no? r 
OxonTEs, the river, whence ſo-called, 30 
Ox us the ſecond, or Bufiris, his edict for drowning the Hebrew 
Os1x15, the eldeſt ſon of Cham, 135 £67 
Oftraci/m, a law of Athens," deviſed by The/eas, 246 
OsYMANDYAas, his tomb, 343 15 
OTHoNIEL commands the Jerus after Jabua's death, 236. 
his contemporaries, ibid.” n | 
Oyl, by whom firſt preſſed, 181 
Oyſters: growing on trees, 41 


! Pp 


Acvvrius Calavius, an ambitious. nobleman of Capua, 
his conjunction with Hannibal, 627. faves the ſenators 
from being murdered by the people, 328, 628 | 
Painters Wiwves iſland, 327 | 
* where it grows, 34. yields meat, drink, and cloth, 
Palmitt' tree, the wonderful nature of the female, 154 
Pax oRuus, now Palermo, by whom founded, 550. a further 
account of it, 55 ¼V | 
PayyRIvs, his noble exhortation to the Roman ſoldiers againſt 
the Samnites, 468 | | | | 
Paradiſe, the feat of it greatly miſtaken, 21. many ſtrange 
- opinions about it, 22. where ſeated, 23, 32. neceſſary to 
be known, 24. the marks of it not utterly defaced by the 
flood, 25. not the whole earth, as ſome have thought, 26. 
placed by ſome as high as the moon, 27. by others under 
the Eguinoctial, 28. the two chief trees in it, 40 
Parents, our firſt, their fin and fall, 22 


PARMENIO, one of Alexander's captains, wins Miletus, 465. 


the very right-hand of Alexander's good fortune, 473. put 
to death by his order, 12 | 

PaRTHENIANS, their riſe, 353 | 

Pas1PHAE, her unnatural luft, 242 

Paſſover, the firſt celebration of it, 149. the ſecond, 168. 
the third, 184. | 


Patriarchs, their different ages, when they begat their children, | 


45. long-lived, 67d. the cauſes thereof, 46. their years 

not Junary, 45. delivered their knowledge by tradition, 47 

| Pavsanas, king of Sparta, carries large forces to the aid of 
the Athenians, 410. recovers Byzantium, now C onflantinople, 
from the Perſians, 414. condemned as a traitor, and dies 
m baniſhment, 445 | 

PELASG1, a nation that once gave name to all Greece, 332 

PELAasGvus choſen king of Arcadia for his bodily ftrength, 178 

PELoPIDAs, ſent ambaſſador from the Thebans, to Artaxerxes 
Mae mon, 450 | 

F war, its beginning, 419. the end of it, 
42 | 

PE ok 1UM, a great city upon the branch of N:/us, next Arabia, 

Pen, inſtances of guileful killing by it, 681 

PeENTHESILEA, queen of the Amazons, * lain by Pyrrhus, fon 
of Achilles, 259 


PERDICCAs, his nature and quality, 488. joined with Leo- | 


natus in the government of Arideus's army, 489. made 


protector and commander of the king's forces, ibid. con- 


quers Cappadocia, and crucifies Ariaretes, the king of it, 
91. makes an unfortunate voyage into Egypt, 494. is 
, 493 EYE. | 
PER A ANDER, one of the ſeven ſages of Greece, a cruel tyrant, 
3 | : 
PERROT, Sir Jobn, the cauſe of his ruin, 558 
PeRSEPOLIsS burnt by Alexander, at the requeſt of a ſtrum- 
pet, 475. the immenſe riches of that city, 176 
PeRSEVs, eldeſt ſon of Philip, the ſon of Demetrius, accuſes 
„ N. Demetrius, and works his death, 785. ſucceeds 


his fathr in the kingdom of Macedon, 786. his timorous 


nature, 787. the Dolep;ans rebel againſt him, 788. makes 
a journey to Apollo's 'temple at Delphi, 790. accuſed by 


Eumenes, king of Pergamus, to the Roman ſenate, 791. 


PHARAOH Neca, his conqueſts, 358, 359. flain, 367 


fleet, 446. marries one of the daughters of Artaxerxes, 
447 

PHARNUs and his ſeven ſons, 383 

2238 


PHENICIANS, ſome of the fuſt idolaters, 50. their kings, 


PnibirripEs, his familiar devil, 402 


. , hoſtage into Thebes, 450. loſes one of his eyes at the ſiege 
a politick league with the Ohnthians, 459. is beaten 


of the Roman ſenators, 793. the Romans declare war againſt 
© him; ibi. + his ſorces, 795 his cowardice in abandoning 
empe, 800. overthrown by the Romans at Pydra, and the 
„ firſt that fled, 806. takes ſanctnary at  Sanothrace, ibid. 
; couſened by the Cretan, 807, led captive to Rome, and 
dies miſerably, 818. his ſon put to a low trade, ibid. 
PRRSIA NS, from, whom . „N 97. their firſt greatneſs, 
385. kings, ite | 
bles therein, 431. the battel between them and Alexander 
near the Gramwrus, , 464. their barbarity to their priſoners, 
47 | WE 8 | | 
Hs whence its name, 100. Solomen traded thither, ibid. 
PeTALI1SMUs, a law for baniſhment among the Syracuſian:, 
128 Ah > g enn 7 | 
aki” a city of the Brutians in Hal, its fidelity to the 
Romans, 5 83, 3 1 
of Ruth, 219 


- 


PETRA, the native city 


PgvcasTEs: * flight by Autigonus, 506. conſpires againſt 
ife, 


Eumenes s 507. deſerts the army, 508. lives con- 
temptibly, and dies obſcurely, 5g 

Pi = DAA and Hippolytus, the tory of them, 245 

PAE Ton's conflagration, 179 

vn his juſtice upon Ferillus, 551. ſtoned to death, 

ibid. | | | | 

PraLinus, a Grecian, endeavours to talk his countrymen, into 

_  {lavery, 434. well anſwered by Xenophon, ibid. 

PnARAOU, his cruelty againſt the Hyaelites children in Egypt, 
and the ground of it, 141. his army, and purſuit of the 
Iſraelites, 143, 147. drowned in the Red ſea, 147 

PHARaoH, a general name given by the Egyptians to their 

kings, 178 | 


PHARAoOH Yaphres, father-in-law to Solomon, 137 . 

PHARNABAZUYS: affis the Bithynian Thracians againſt the 
Greeks, 440. the war and treaty between him and Age/i- 
laus, 444. helps Conon to a victory over the Lacedemonian 


PHBMONE, Prieſt of Apollo, the deviſer of heroic verſe, 


PHENICIA, its bounds, chief cities, and their founders, 203. 
kings, 204. won by Ptolemy Lagus, 498 


eſpecially of Tyre, 205 


PHiLETEARUs, an eunuch, by what means he got the kingdom 
of Pergamus, 719 | 
Pailie, ſon of Amyntas king of Macedon, carried as an 


of Methene, ibid. the beginning of his reign, 458. makes 


by, and afterwards overthrows Onomarchus and his whole 
army, 460. deſtroys Olynthus, and fells the inbabitants for 
ſlaves, ibid. ends the Phocian war, ibid. defeated in his 
attempts upon Perinthus, Byzantium, and the Scythians, 461. 
victorious over the Greeks at Cheronea, and choſen their 


captain-general againſt the Perfians, ibid. raiſes a great army 


to an Aja, ibid. killed by Pauſanias, a gentleman of 
his guard, 462. the good foundations he laid for his fon 
Alexander's greatneſs, ibid: his character, and iſſue, ibid. his 
whole race extinct, 520 | ” 

Pr1t.1P, ſon of Demetrius, king of Macedon, comes to the 


crown in his infancy, 593, 600. drives Attalus out of. 


Opus, 645. his gallant demeanour towards the Acheaus, his 
confederates, ibid. his friendſhip courted by the Romans, 
646. wars with the Etolians, 705. miſadviſed by evil 
counſelors, 706. invades the Etolians a ſecond time, 705. 
waſtes Etolia, and carries away rich ſpoils, 713. grants 
peace to the Frolians, 715. euters into a league with Han. 
nibal againſt the Romans, 647, 715. his double dealing 
between the nobility and commons of Maſene, 716. makes 


his friends his enemies, 715. Poiſons the Aratz, | 7, 7 


and ſon, ibid. his diouſneſs and cruelty to the Czar, 
720. the notable ſtratagem by which he won Prinaſſus, 
721. war proclaimed again him by the Athenians, 722. 
and by the Romans, 723. attempts to ſurprize Athens, and 
deſtroys the temple of Hercules near it, 724. ſkirmiſhes 
between him and the Romans, 726. waltes Theſſaly, 729. 
delivers Argos to Nabis, 732. vanquiſhed by the Romans at 
Cynoſcephalæ, 733. obtains a peace of them upon hard con- 
ditions, 736. puts his hai ſon to death, 785. refo!- 
10 ves 


number and names, 394. empire, trou- 
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ves do giv e the kingdom from the eldeſt, but dies beſore he 

e e, 9 FF 
tir II. of Spain, his enterprize upon England, in 1588. 
compared to that of Xerxes againſt Greece, 405 > Qi N 


Pain 15T1NEs, their foundation, and firſt kings, 281, 282. 


ſlay great numbers of the 7/7aelites in two | battels, 261. 
take the ark of Gop, ibid. plagued with 12 bc 
eaſe, and forced to return it, 262. diſperſed thunder, 
263. their victory over Saul at Gilboa, 272. their policy 
in not proſecuting it after Sau/'s death, ibid. 10 

PRILIs Tres, the hiftorian, prevails upon Dionyfius to baniſh 
Plato, 558. put to death, 559 : 

PHiLoMELAa, whoſe daughter, 236. the fable of her, 237, 
238 Soles nne 

PHILOPOEMEN, his firſt military action, 600, made general 
of the Acheans, 718. gets a victory over the Lacedemo- 
nians, and ſlays the tyrant Machanidas, 719. his exact ſkill 
in advantage of ground, 758. overcomes Nabis thereby, and 
waſtes his country, ibid. unites the Lacedemonians and 

Acbeant, 160, taken priſoner by the revolted Meſſenians, 
and poiſoned, 781 ans 

Philjephers, ignorant in nature, and the ways of her working, 
10 

Philoſophy, natural, from whence it came, 550 

Philgſiratus, a paſſage in his life of Apo/lonius Tyaneus, found true, 
though fabulouſly expreſſed, 67 | 


PHILOTAs, his treaſon againſt Alexander, 479, 480. tortured 


to death for it, 481. an excellent note of Sam. Daniel's in 
his tragedy of Philotas, 480 333 

Pulxzus plagued by the harpies, 244 

PHocian war began, 459: ended, 466 

PHocion made chief ruler in Athens, 493. poiſoned by the 
Athenians, aſter having been choſen their governor five and 
forty times, 500. his character, 500, 501 

PH 9 king of the Medes, ſlain at the ſiege of Nine- 
veh, 361 | 

PuRYGIa won by Antigonus the elder, 502 


Phun, a principal city of the Eaomites, where Moſes erected 


the brazen ſerpent, 172 7 
PHYLLIDas gives liberty to the Thebans by a ſtratagem, 448 
Pilgrims, the caſtle of, where, and by whom built, 200 
Pillar, one ſet up 1426 years before Noah's flood, ſeen in Fo- 
ſethus's time, 25 | | 


Pinpar, the poet, all his race pardoned by Ahxander, at 


the deſtruction of Thebes, 464 
PIN EDA, his miracle, 286 ; 


Pis15TRATUs Changes the popular government of Athens into 


a monarchy, 399. the variqus turns of his fortune, ibid. 

Pisox, 35. falſly taken for Ganges, 27. joins Tygris under 
Apamia, and now called Piſo-tygris, 36 | 

PLAT x, the battel of, 410. the city taken by the Pelo- 
ponnefians, 420 | | 

PLATo, 1 good inſtructions to Dionyſius, 5 5 8. baniſhed by 
him, ibid. 

Plays, muſical, inſtituted to Apollo Delphicus, 181 

PLEMINIUS, a Captain under P. C. Scipio, plunders the temple 
of Preſerpina, at Locri, 684 

PLESssISs, M. du, the ſatisfaction given him, for a blow, by a 
baron of France, 680, 681 

Plunder, divided before the victory won, 601. expectation of 
it giyes the greateſt edge to the common ſoldiers, 468 

PLuTo, his rape of Preſerpina, 237 

Poets, ancient, little hiſtorical truth in them, 256 

PoLyB1vs, an impartial hiſtorian, 634 

PoLySPERCHON made potector of the king and empire of 
Macedon, 7 his cruelty to a familiar friend, 500. his 
vain expedition againſt Caſſander, 501. his treachery to 
his ſoveraign, 503. endeavours to place Hercules, ſon of 
Alexander, upon the throne, 519. bribed by Caſſander, 
murders him, ibid. 

PoLYXENIDAS, admiral of Autiochus, ſurpriſes the Rhodian 
fleet, 769 

PoxTus, whence uſed for the ſea in general, 85 

Popular jealouſy, the fruits of it, 616 

Pokus beaten and taken priſoner by Alexander, 484. reſto- 
red to his eſtate by him, with a great enlargement, ibid. 

PosTHUMI1Us, general of the Romans, the ſtrange manner of 
his overthrow by the Gaul, 643. his ſkull made a drinking 
cup, ibid. 

Porky: chancellor to Francis I. of France, worthily puniſhed 
for his falſhood, 681, 682 | 

Predeftination, 13 


$5.8 195d, n - SW. 2 $44.0 * 1 8 
Plaus, king of Troy, rebuilt it, 246. had, fifty ſons, 
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rinting invented, 67. improved t/ſeholars, and wiſe 
men; aſterwards corrupted, — Shocks 662 88130 
Procne, the fable of her, 237, 238 \/ TW 
PrRoMETHEUs flouriſhed in - time of Me, 178. his 
ow e 61, 178. ſchylus's teſtimony of his know- 
FRO greater and leſſer, whence the difference : of them 
taken, 322 $1 06 ERAS, HH Ya 
ProTEuUs takes Helena from Paris, 257, 346. what he was 
probably, 345. AL i 
Providence, 13 tn a” ee eee 
Prox1MuUs, his juſt reflection upon the emperor Valentinian, 
for killing Ætiu, 782 [83 | | 3 
Prus14as, king of Bithyma, ſends a fleet into Greece to aſſiſt 
Philip, ſon of Demetrius, 645. marries his daughter, 720. 
perſuades him to deſtroy the town of Cios in a cruel 
and perf:dious manner, ibid. promiſes to deliver up Hanni- 
bal to the Romans, 781. baſely flatters them in the ſenate, 
815 | _ 
Palms, a diſpute whether all were written by David, 279. 
the ſuppoſed nine other authors of them, 280. divided and 
diſtinguiſhed by Exzechias, 2ũ 99 {1 
PsAMMITICUs, his reign, 350. forſaken by his ſoldiers, 
351. the means he uſed to find out what language was 
moſt ancient, ibid. his long fiege of Axotus, ibid. his pro- 
vident courſe to divert the Scyth:ans from Egypt, 365 
PsaMMONEs, the philoſopher, takes down the pride of Alux- 
ander the great, 472 
PToLEM Aus Lathurus, his victory over the Jews, 202, his 
barbarous contrivance. to ſtrike the reſt of that people with 
terrour, ibid. Hy 3 | Et 
PToLEMAis, its ſituation, and whence its name, 192 
Prolzux called the ſon of Lagus, but reputed of * 
488. his ſubtilty to debar all claim to the crown of Ma- 
cedon, ibid. very powerful and popular in Egypt, 494. 
511. fides with Antipater, ibid. ſcours the ſea with his 
eet, under the conduct of Seleucus, 5 11. ſubdues Cyprus, 
513. ſurprizes Gaza, ' and takes Tyrus, and Sidon, 514. 
retires with treaſures into Egypt, 5 16. obtains Sicyon and 
Corinth, 518. diſtreſſes Antigonus, 523. beſieges Salamis, 
528. his death, and character, 531 . 
Proll zu Philadelphus, his ſon, ſucceeds him, ibid. his cha- 
racter, 738. built and furniſhed the famous library at Alex- 
andria, ibid. firſt of the Egyptian kings that entered into 
league with the Romans, ibid. | | | 
ProLEMy Ceraunus treacherouſly murders Seleucus, 531. ſeizes 
all the dominions of Lyfmachus, 536. is poſſeſſed of all 
Macedon and Thrace, 537. marries his own filter, murders 
her children, aud baniſhes her, ibid. taken priſoner by the 
Gauls, who ſtruck off his head, ibid. 
Prol zur Emergetes, his reign, 738. death, 739, his ac- 
tions, and whence his name, ibid. 
Prolemy Philepator ſucceeds him, ibid. his ſurname given 
him in deriſion, 745. his lewd reign, and death, ibid. | 
Prol Eu Epiphanes left his ſucceſſor, 745, 746 
ProlteMy Philometor, and Ptolemy Phyſcon, his ſons, their 
contention for the crown, 810, oc. 
PuBL1coLa, Valerius, his fincerity, 532 
Punic faith, a proverb among the Romans, 561 
Punic war, the beginning of the firſt, 547. its end, 577. 
the ſecond, 606 | | YT” 
Purim, the feaſt of, when, and why, inſtituted, 417 3 
PypNna, beſieged by Caſſander, 504. extreme famine 
therein, ibid. the battel of, between the Romans and Perſeus 
king of Macedon, 805, 806 X ; 
PycMAL1oN, king of Tyre, when he reigned, 206, 312. his 
barbarous murder of Sichæus, 206 


| 2 of Egypt, 346 


YRRHUs, king of Epirus, his deſcent and education, 528. 
his perſonal valour, 529. gets Macedon, 530. his trium- 
phant entry into it, ibid. made patron of the 4thenians, 
ibid. forſaken by the Macedonians, 531. wars with the 
Romans, and vanquiſhes them in two battels, 535. wins 
moſt part of Sicily, is tyrannical, and ſoon loſes it, 537. bea- 
ten out of Tah by the Romans, and forced to return to 
Epirus, 538. beſieges Sparta without ſucceſs, 539. — E 
r 
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n upon 4 ur 6. bis death by % fone from the 
terprize s 1 5 


Perdiccas in the protectorſhip of Macedon, 495. refigns his 
office, 497. deluded, and lain, by Auf game, 50g. £ 
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U1NQUEREMES, Raman gallies, how built, 565, 565 
Qs (T.) . conſul of Rome, ſent with 
an army into Macedon, 728. wins a paſſage againſt Phi- 
lip, 729. enters into a treaty with him, 73t. which is 
broken off, 732, vanquiſhes Philip at Cynoſcephale, 733. 
falls out with the  Eralians, 734. grants peace to Philip, 
35. thereby ſets the Greeks. at liberty, ibid. his magni- 
ficent triumph, 754. ſent ambaſſador to Priſſas, king of 
Bithynia, and requires him to deliver up Hannibal, 781 


. 
v Anza, the chief city of the Amonitet, where Uriah was 


ſlain, 223 


Kam, in gold, a curious piece of workmanſhip, in the temple 


of Venus Erycina, 549 | 
RamasEs, a city in Goſhen, whence the {/raelites made their 
march towards the Red ſea, i e ee 
Rats, great miſchief done by them, in Sexnacherib's army, 
8, 348 | | 
Rebels, 4 vain their confidence in their favour with the 
multitude, 714 1 
REC EM, now called Crac and Mezera, a ſtrong city, wherein 
the ſoldans of Egypt kept all their treaſures, 219 | 
Red colour ſuperititiouſly obſerved by the Egyptians, 143 | 
Red ſea deſcribed, 147. the various names given to it, 154. 
by whom diſcovered in 1544, 147. | : 
de Repetundis, or of recovery, a law among the Romans againſt 
extorting magiſtrates, 581 p 
Reges Arabum & Sabæ, in P/al. 72. expounded according 
to the Hebrew, 1 6 = e 
REH OBO AM fucceeds his father So/omory, 288. his impiety, and 
death, 290 | 7 160 
Report of a victory, how far carried in one day, 412 


Retreat, in the head of an enemy's army, how dangerous, | 


60 | 

Mas of St. Fohn, an interpretation of Daniel's viſions, 

1 ſteadfaſtneſs in taking it, wrongfully held a point of 
honour, and why, 588. its true conqueſt, 680 

Revs, the tribe of, and his borderers, 217 

Ruopzks, the ſiege of, by Demetrius, 52 

RyoD1aN, with one galley, defies the lune fleet, 573 

RnopliAxs, their fleet overthrown by Ptolemy's navy, 512. war 
upon Philip, 720. recover the whole province of Peræa 
from the Macedonians, 734. their proud embaſſage to An- 
tiochus, 747. flighted by the Romans, 792 | 

Ring, the privilege of wearing it at Rome, granted only to 
their knights, 652 t 

Rivers, the four, that went out of Eden, 32, Ee. 

Roberies, more committed in England, than in any other 
chriſtian country, 161 | | 

Rome, when, and by whom, founded, 335. her Kings, 1335, 
531. firſt conſuls, 532. how, and when, ſhe under 
iubjection to a 1 336 | 

Romans, their firſt wars, $33, 534. e 535. 
victory over him, 537. Punic war unjuſtly undertaken 
by them 547. contend with the Carthaginians for Sicily, 
549, 563. beſiege and win {Lows $04. begin to fit 
out a fleet, 565. their firſt loſs, and victory, by ſea, 
ibid. a ſecond victory, 567. 
and prevail there, 567, e loſe their fleet by tem- 
peſt, and rely only on a land- army, 570. attempt again 
to get the maſtery of the ſeas, and fail, 573, &c. build a 
new fleet at the charge of private men, 576. get a great 
victory at ſea, and thereby bring the Carthaginians to hard 
terms of peace, 577. take Sardinia from . contrary 
to that peace, 599, 891 war with, and ſubdue, the Ih- 
riant, 601, 602. the Gauli, 603, 604, 605. under- 

take the ſecond Punic war, 606. rebelled againſt by 
the Ciſalpine Gauls, 610. beaten by Hannibal, at Ticinum, 
612. at Trebia, 613. at Thraſymene, 615. their linger- 


the war into Africa, 


ing war under O. Fabiue, 616, Ee,  drivey to_hard ſhifts, 


629. Joi with the Erolians, and malte war upon Philip in 
Greece, 644, 645. begin to "recover their ſtrength, 647, 
650. their noble affection for theit common-weal, 6 


beſiege and take Capua, 652, t. rout Hannibal at . 


Zara, 699. force the Carthaginiau to beg a peace, ihid. 
afift the ee againſt Fl, 725, Gr. var with Anti 
chut, 7 47 with the Gault, Ligurians, and Spaniarut, 755. 

vanquiſn Antiochus at Magnefia, 772. ſubdue the Etolians, 
773. and Galb-Greeks, 74 their ingratitude to the Sci- 

Pics, 776, 777. their cuſtom, of 
in triumph, condemned, 201. factions among their nobility, 
| 977 eir victory over Perſeus, 887. dreadful to all kings; 

Rouprus: his birth, 335. death, 346 | 

Rowing, after a ſtrange faſhion, 565 Fo 

Roxana, her bloody malice upon Szatira juſtly revenged; 
518 a | | | | 

Rule, the deſire of it belongs to the nobler part of reaſon, 
584. of the huſband over the wife, and of parents over 
their children, 1514. 

Rur n and Janus contemporaries, 8 


8 
88. now Semiſcaſac, whence the Magi come to worſhip 


CnRISTH, where ſeated, 


Sa BA, ſon of Foctan, ſeated ia India, from whom came the 


nation of the Sabæi, 99 

Satcharum, whence the word, 194. deb | 

SAFFA, the birth city of Zebedæus, Alphæus, James and John 
200 | t 

Sages of Greece, when they flouriſhed, 328 | 

SAGUNTUM belieged and taken by Hannibal, 608. recovered 
by the Romans, 638 


SALADINE, ſoldan of Egypt, gets the ſoveraignty, 344. for- 


ced by the Chriſtians to raiſe the ſiege of Beffort, 19 
9 the bac of, 408 N ah * 
SALLUM gets the crown of Juda by treaſon, reigns one 
month, and is lain, 321 3 
Sa MARIA, the metropolis of the kingdom of Jſrael, by whom 
built, 209. magnificent buildings in. it formerly, now on- 
lay a few cottages of Grician monks, ibid, Heliſaus, Ab- 
. dias, and John Baptiſt buried there, ibid. | 
SAMARITANS ever a perfidious nation, 94 
SAMNITES become tributary to Rome, 334 
SaMsoN, his ſurpaſling ſtrength, 49. obſervations upon ſome 
parts of his hiſtory, 260 | 
* £1, his deſcent and government, 262, Fc. his death, 
5 | 
Sana, the firſt that brought the Turks into Egypt, 34 
SARDANAPALEG, king of Aria, his voluptuous life, and 
319 | | 
SARE - {4 , a city, where ſituate, 190. excellent wines near 
it, ibid. | 
SaRxE; the iſland of, ſurpriſed by the French in queen Mars 
time; regained by a ſtratagem, 483 Ps 
SARMIENTO, don Pedro de, a petty jeſt of his, 327 
Satrapæ, the Perfian, their precarious condition, 51 | 
Saur, elected king of Mal, 264. his firſt victories, 265. 
his diſobedience, 266. his cruelty, 268. his ſevere condi- 
tions of peace to the Ammonites, 201, 202. ſlain with his 
three ſons by the Philiſtines, ibid. diſhonour done to their 
bodies, ibid. his contemporaries, 269 1 
SCALIGER, Foſeph, his opinion concerning Nabonidus, 376 
Sci io, Publius Cornelius, ſaves his father's life, 612. ſent 
proconſul into Spain at 24 years of age, 641. wins New- 
Carthage by - aſſault the firſt day, ibid. makes an entire con- 
ueſt of Spain, 6 75 » 676. drives the Carthaginians from 
e continent to the iſle of Gades, 677. inſtitutes funeral 
games at Neu- Carthage, 678. his exemplary juſtice on his 
mutineers, 682. returns to Rome, and is choſen conſul, 
683. procures the war to be transferred into Africa, ibid. 
recovers Locri, 684. lands in Africa, 686, the manner 
of his winter. camp, ibid. fires the camps of Syphax and 
Aſdrubal, 687, 688. fights the Carthaginians in the haven 
at Utice, 689. proclaims Maſaniſſa king before the army, 
691. ' ſends ambaſſadors to Carthage, 693. meets and par- 
leys with Hannibal, 696, 
and makes the Carthaginians ſubmit, 499. his trium- 
phant journey through ah, and entry into Rome, 700. 
ſurnamed the ices, from the province he had ſubd, p 
ibid. condeſe to go his younger brother's lieatenant in 
| | | the 


"leading captive princes 


697. routs him at Nadagara, 
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y, 772. 
ungrate- 


to pay, and his eſtate confiſcated, 161006. 
Scriptures, beyond all other records, in age and authority, 


75 | 
Scripture ' chronology, ſeemingly diſagreeing, - reconciled, 249 
SCULTET, Bartholomew, his calculation on what day the ſun 

went back in Ezeka's. time, 336 | 


ScyTHIA Saga, under the mountains of Paropaniſus, 69. So- 


thia intra Imaum, now called Gaſſaria, 70. 

SCYTHIANS, their expedition againſt the Cimmerians, 362. 
their vaſt army, 363. their war in the higher Aa, 364. 
tyrannous dominion over it, 365. Alexander wars with 
them, 482 | VVV 

Sea. ght in general, obſervations, thereon, 565 

Seas, principal, their appellations, and whence, 

Second cauſes, our ignorance how they ſhould have any propor. 
tion with oy ig” 10 | | p 

Seznon diſcomiited by. Mofes, 1 

SELEU 25 s Nicanor, Tſe ay 
flies to Ptolemy, 509, 516. lands with a fleet in Cyprus, 
$1 1. gains with him a victory at Gaza, over Demetrius, 


on of Antigonus, 513. ſurprizes Nicanor's camp, and routs 


his whole army, 514, 515. the Ara of the kingdom of 
the Greeks begins from his victories, 515. joins forces with 
Lyfimachus, 525. marries Stratonice, and then gives her to 
his love-ſick ſon, 526, 737. has Demetrius 6. aa 530. 
treacherouſly flain by Prolemy Ceraunus, 5 31, 737. the 
laſt of Alexander's captains, ibid. | | 

SELEUCUs Callinicus begins his reign with cruelties, 738. 
prepares a fleet to make war upon his own ſubjects, which 
is caſt away, ibid. vanquiſhed by Ptolemy Euergetes, 739. 
invaded by his brother Antzochus en K gets the up- 
of hand of him, ibid. killed by a fall from his horſe, 
rid. 

SELEUCUS Ceraunus, ſon to the laſt, flain by the treaſon of 
Nicanor, 739 | 

SELEUSIA, anciently called Chalanne, 30. taken by Mob, 
749 | 

SEMIRAMIS, her policy to obtain the empire, 121. her pa- 
rentage, and education, ibid. the vaſt army with which 
ſhe invaded India, 67, 68, go, 122. overthrown by Stau- 
robates, and dies, ibid. her buildings, ibid. 

SEMPRONIUS going to Africa, recalled with his army to ſave 
Ttaly, 611 

SENNACHERIB, his wars with the Tes, 88, 338, 348. his 
army deſtroy'd by a peſtilence, 336, 338. flain by his ſons, 
ibid. ibid. | 

SENONES, a tribe of the Gauls, win a great battel from the 
Romans, ſlay the ambaſſadors they ſent to treat about the 
2 of priſoners, and are expelled out of their country, 
03 | 

Serpent, 120 foot long in Africa, ſlain by Regulus, 568 

SERVIUs Tullius uſurps the kingdom of Rome, 532. the firſt 
that levied ſubſid ies there, ibid. 

SEVORA and Thura, famous midwives, Pharaob's cruel edit 
by them, 141 | | 

SEPHOR1s, formerly the bulwark of Galilee, the city of Fo- 
achim and Anna, parents of the virgin Mary; now but a 
caſtle called Zaphet, 200 

SESAG invades Judea with a vaſt army, takes Feru/alem, 

| ſpoils the temple, and ſubjects the whole kingdom to Egypt, 
290 | | 

SESOSTR1s, two of the name, 137. divers errors about the 
former, ibid. he makes four captive kings draw his coach, 


288. both fall blind, 137. the fabulous recovery of the 
laſt, 138 | | | 


* 


SEru, worſhiped by the Egyptians, 51. Setheitica, a prin- 


cipal province in Egypt, ſo called in honour to him, 36:4. 
SETHON, King of Egypt, in the time of Fzekia, 348 
SEXTUsS Targquinius, his rape of Lucretia, 532 
SFORZA, Lodowick, duke of Milan, delivered up to his 

enemy, by the treachery of his mercenaries, 582 
SHEBA, borders upon the Perſian gulf, 29. the queen of it 

viſits Solomon with rich preſents, 286 | | 


Ships, the invention of them, 78 
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policy in entertaining Feroboam and And, 210 


SHISHAC, his p | 
SIBYL's books, of great credit among the "Romans, 629, 775. 
ſhameful idolatry. advanced by them, 42 their prophecies 
of Cas 15T ſufpekted as counterfeit, „ n 
SinvIIA Feythrea, when the Tived, 2% 
S1C1LY, the quality and firſt inhabitants of it, 548. whente 
ſo named, 549. plantation of the Greeks in it, 550. the 
government and affairs of it before Drony/iu;'s tyranny, 551. 
conquered by the Raman, 666 . 
"Philip, his obſervation'6f Uiftorians, 306. | / 
Stege, ., preat one, _ breaks the force of a great army; inſtan- 
ces of it, 617 n 
SIMEON, "he crib of, where ſettled, 214 DE Ra 
Simon Magus, his end, a i e OA OR OO 
Simon De Sano, an inſcription on an altar at Rome, con- 
; jtures yponit Examined, 750 OO (COTE 
S1MONIlans, whence the ſellers of ſpiritual gifts ſo called, 
Sin, the image of Gop in man much deformed by it, 18. 
of our firtt parents explained, 42 
Sinai and Horeb but one mountain, 151 3 
SIN o RE, a port-town in Leucohria, à colony of the Miliſians, 
810 uxus, an unjuſt judge, puniſhed in a moſt ſevere manner 
by Cambyſes, 395 F 
SixTUs Quintus, his good anſwer to a friar, 306 
Slave, whence the word, 282. Who naturally fo, 5 85 
SocRAT ES, his death, and for what, 27 1 
Solar and lunar years, and how reconciled, 144 
Soldiers, their profeſſion unproſperous, and why, 782 | 
SoLomon declared David's ſucceſſor, 278. anointed king, 
279. his riches, 280. his weak pretence for the murder 
of Adonijah, his elder brother, 283. wiſdom, buildings 
and glory, 284. his letter to Suron, king of Tyre, ibid. 
| ſends a fleet to India, 285. the ſtrength of his garriſons, 
and grandeur of his court, 286. his death and writings, 
287. the greateſt example of human frailty, 288. his 
. contemporaries, ibid. | 
SoLoN gives laws to the Athenians, 399. a ſaying of his, re- 
membered by Cr@/us, ſaves that king's life, 389 
Sons of Gov, the meaning thereof, 48 | - 
SoPHONISBA, daughter of A4/drubal the ſon of Gizge, be- 
. trothed to Maſaniſſa, but afterwards married to Syphax, 
685. yields herſelf into the hands of Maſaniſſa, and is 
married to him, 690. boldly drinks off a cup of poiten, 
| ſent her by him, 691 | = 
SPain, by whom firſt peopled, 79. the figure of it likened 
to an ox-hide, 75 5. moſt of its provinces fubjected to 
Carthage, 591. Hannibal's progreſs, 606. wars there be- 
tween the Romans and Carthaginians, 635. the moſt pow- 
erful kingdom in the Vest, 817 ; | 
SPANIARDs, their pride in America, 98. plant in the eaſtern 
iſlands of Manila, 285. three hundred ſmothered to death 
in Guiana, 479. their patient virtue in their Indian Di/- 
coveries, 575. fall from the r to the Romans, 


2 
. 


* 


637. turn againſt the Romans, 75 

SPARTANS, their obſtinancy in the firſt Meſenian war, 353. 
enter into war with Athens, 419. are beaten at Pylas, and 
ſue for peace, 420. reduce the Athenians, 428. join with 
them againſt the Thebans, 450 | 1 

SPENDI1US, a Principal ring- leader of the Carthaginian muti- 
neers, 579. takes the field againſt Amilcar, 589 ſubdued 
and ertideg at Tunis, ibid. 5 : 

Sphere, the invention of it, by whom, 53. —and cylinder, 

the proportion between them, by whom found out, 664 

SPHINX, various accounts of her, 243 

SPHODRIAs, his fooliſh attempt upon the haven of Aubent, 

8 | : | 

Si of Gop moved upon the waters, how to be under- 

ſtood, 6. not to be ſearched curiouſly, ibid. 


| Spirit of life, which Gop breathed into man, 19 


SPITAMENES revolts from Alexander, 422. murdered by his 

cen wife, 483 1 

Spouts, what thoſe fallings of water, in the Indies, 62 

Spring, perpetual, in the ſouth of America, 34 

Springs, of” hot and cold, bitter and ſweet, water, where 
found, 218 gt TT | 

Stars, their influence, and operations, 11 . | 

STRAT0, king of Sia, dethroned by Alexander Macedon, 
205 | | | 


 ErTRoOSSIE, 


IN D E X 
- | . 


sro, Peter, loſt at the Aren, by an ignorant bravery, 
65 e eee eee 8 
7722 by the water of, an inviolable oath, the meaning of it, 


21 | 
Suljegs, held as ſlaves, eafily conquered, 516. examples of 
this in Turky, and Perſia, ibid. 517. | 
SuccoTH, the feaſt of tabernacles inſtituted there, 222 
Sugar made by the ſun, 194 


LPIC1Vs, the Roman conſul, invades Macedon, 723. forces 


 - Antipatria, 725. returns with his army to Apollonia, 72 
Sun, its el 7. material ſubſtance, ik. le, 
and uſe, 8. motion and heat, 9. the miracle of its ſtand- 
ing ſtill, 184. going back, 184, 339. eclipſes, 3 28, 329, 
2 a region bordering the Dead ſea, 172, 218. the am- 
biguity of the word, 286 ? | 
SURON, the ſame as Huron, or Hiram, v. Hiram. 

Sus, in the province of Elam, the ſeat-royal of the kings of 
Perſia, 97. taken by Alexander, 475. by Molo, 740 
SyPHAXx enters into league with the Romans, 677. afterwards 
ſides with the Carthagimians, 685. brings with him large 
forces to wage 686. forms a very odd camp, 687. 
Scipio fires it, ibid. eſcapes back to his own kingdom, 
689. fights a battel with Lelius and Maſaniſſa, 690. 
taken and carried priſoner to Cirta, ibid. loſes, and ex- 


claims againſt, Sophoziſba, 690, 691. ſent to Rome, 692. his 


death, 700 
SYRACUSE, where, and 


whom founded, 357. Cicero's 


deſcription and account of it, 550. taken by the Romans, 


604 
SYRACUSIANS, their unfortunate expedition againſt Ducetius, 
king of the Sicilians, 552. war with the Athenians, 553. 
lock up the Athenian fleet in their haven, 554 
SYRIA deſcribed, 187. won by Ptolemy Lagus, 498 
SYRIANS, the hiſtory of them, 227. invade Juda, in the 
reign of Foas, 309 


T 
Hbernacles, the feaſt of, whence, and where, inſtituted, 


222 

Taccai, kill themſelves, and their children, to avoid capti- 
vity, 437 | 

Tacitus contradifts himſelf, 235 


'TALARD, the lord of, juſtice done upon him, for guilefu! 


murder, 66888 
Tard Jobn, viſcount Liſe, compared to /Emilius Pau- 
AJ, 62 | | 
Talus, a man of braſs, deſtroyed by Medza, 244 
'TAMBERL 6 1N, emperor of the Parthians, his trophy of vic- 
tory, 22 
Tix, 15, whence it riſes, 72 
Taniſiry, the cuitom of, in Ireland, 164, 678 
TanTALUs, the fable of him, variouſly expounded, 238 
TAK IcRHEA, a city near the fea of Galilte, taken from the 
Fews, fuſt by Caffius, afterwards by Veſpaſian, 200 
TarqQuinius, Lucius, ſlain by the ſons of Aucus Martius, 


$31 | | 
Tarquinivs Priſcus gets the kingdom of Rome, 366 
Tarquinivs Superbus depoſed, and the government of Rome 
given to conſuls, 532 | | 
TELAsSSAR, a ſtrong city, inhabited by the Edeni tes, ſituate 
in an ifland of the Eupbrates, 31 
TELuT1as ſurpriſes the Athenian navy at Piræus, 447 
Tzu, in Theſſaly, deſcribed, 796, 800. abandoned by 
Perſeus in a cowardly manner, 800. entered into, with ex- 
treme difficulty, by 2. Martius, the Roman conſul, ibid. 
Temple of Solomon, an account of its building, 284 
Ten tribes of J/rael, their kings, 210, 212. captivity, 211. 
idolatry, 289. the cauſes of their defeQtion from the houſe 
of David, 293 | es | | 
1 in the Canaries, the higheſt mountain in the 
world, 72 5 | 
TERExTIus Varro, made Plabeian conſul by detracting from 
the nobles, 619, 620. for battel with Hannibal, 
620. put to flight by 4/drabal; 623. writes to the Ro- 
man ſenate, 627. deludes the Campanian ambaſſadors, 628. 
called home, 629 | | 
Tenzus, his rape of Philomela, 237 
TERrIBAZUs, governor of Armenia, 


ſeeking to entrap the 
Greeks there, ſhamefully beaten, 437 : 


Teftament, old, the law of it defined, 1 57. old and new, 
the difference and agreement between: them, 159 

Tetrarchy and a toparchy, the difletence between them, 202 

Tux A, queen of the Ihriant, cauſes one of the Roman am- 

ors to be lain, 601. the Romans take away molt 

EUTONIC1, an order of Dutch knights, 193 

THALESTR1s, her viſit and luſtful fun to Alexander, ſuſpected 
as a forged tale, 478 | . 

TuAxs 18, often uſed, in ſcripture, for the ocean, and why, 
85, 28 | | 12385 

8 the metropolis of Cilicia, by whom funded, 85. 
St. Paul born there, ibid. 


part of her kingdom, and make her pay tribute tor the 


' TiHzBAN war, the moſt ancient ever wrote of by any Greek 


hiſtorian or poet, 247 

TatBans raiſe great commotions in Greece, 445.. ſend am- 
baſſadors to the Atbenians, ibid. join with them againſt 
Sparta, and get a victory at Leuctra, 449. invade and 
ſpoil Pelaponneſus, 450. grow great, 449, 45 1. their in- 
Fratitude to Cafſander, 513 | 

Tris ſurpriſed by the Lacedemonians, and recovered, 448. 
deſtroyed by Alexander, 464. rebuilt by Cafſander, 505. 

THEMISTOCLEsS gets his firſt reputation at the battel of Ma- 
rathon, 403. his contrivance to alienate the Jor:zans from 
the Perfians, 406. gets the moſt, glory at the, battel of 
Salamis, 409. pretends friendſhip to NXerxes, ibid. ba- 
* and flies to Artaxerxes, 415. poiſons himſelf, 
I 

Th EOCLEs, the firſt diſcoverer of Sicily to the Greeks, 550 


Theology, what it teaches, 182 


TREORIE, Athenian ambaſſadors, fo called, 5 21 

THERAMINE3, one of the thirty tyrants of Athens, compel- 
led by his fellows to drink poiſon, 439 

THERMOPYL 2, the battel at, 405 7 5 

THEsEvs, his birth, famous acts, and amours, 246 

THxiMBro ſent by the Lacedemonians with forces to aſliſt the 
Ianians, againſt the Perfiano, 441. lain by Struthas, 447. 

THRAClaNs, from whom deſcended, 83 

THRASYBULUSs delivers Athens from the thirty tyrants, 430. 
takes part with the Thebans, 445 reduces the iſle of Le- 
Bos to the Athenians, 446. lain at Ajpendus, 4.47 

THRASYBULUS, tyrant of Syracuſe, baniſhed by the citizens, 

2 | 

TRE Le ai the battel at, between the Carthagiuians and 
the Romans, 615 | | 

TavL1s, an Egyptian king, his, conſulation with the devil, 

8 the laſt of the Larthes, ſuppoſed to be Proteus, 

7 the river, whence its name, 296, 334 

Tig ER IUs, forbids human facritices, 248. Cæſar, his vain 
curioſity, 382 W 

Tieixuu, the battel at, between Hannibal and Scipio, 611 

Tip AL, king of the nations, his Kingdoms, 131 

TicR1s, a river of Eden, 32, Cc. overflowed Nineweb, 


K 
Tin : LEON ſent by the Corinthians to deliver Syracuſe from 
ranny, 559. ſurpriſes and defeats Jcetes's army, ibid. 
ſends Dionyſus the younger to Corinth, ibid. gets many more 
victories, ſlays many tyrants, and lives in great honour 
among the Syraciſians, till his death, 560 
Tiras, youngeſt ſon of Japbet, father of the Thracians, 83 
TiR1IDATEs, one of Darizs's falſe - hearted grandees, offers 
Perſepolis to Alexander the Great, 476 
Tis8APHERNEs, Corrupted by. Alcibiades, 426. his perfidious 
dealing with Cyrus, 431. generally hated, 432. betrays 
all the captains of the Greeks, 435. burns the country about 
them, 436. his cowardice, 442. his camp taken and plun- 
dered G great riches by Apefilaus, king of Sparta, 444. 
put to death by the order of his own king, Artaxerxes, 
ibid. | 
T1iTHRAUSTES, his wiſe courſe againſt the Greeks, 445 
TiTyvus, the ſtory of him, 239 
Touv oppreſſed by Hadadexer, and delivered by David, 274. 
his rich preſents to David, 275 | 
Tomy R1s, queen of Scythia, her true name Sparetha, 392 
Tongue, the civil war of, in the Roman pleadings, when it 


began, 777 


10 H 


TokxIELTLus, 
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ToxIELILVs, his device to prove the book of Juditb cano- 
nical, 356 . oi 
Torture, ok kind of judicial proceeding condemned, 481 
Towns, removeable at pleaſure, 398 MY 
 TxraB180ND, a colony of the Greeks, where ſituate, 437 


> 


Treaſure, the burying it with the dead, an ancient cuſtom, | 


281 | | 
r the battel at, between Hannibal and the Romans, 
12 | | l : 
Trees of life, and of knowledge, material trees, 40, 42. tree 


of life, the Hebrews conſtruction of it, 40. of knowledge, 


explained, 42 | 
Trees, red, growing under water, 147 | 
Triarii, a part of the Roman army, what their duty, 567 
Tribunes, military, governors of Rome, inſtead of conſuls, 


4 : 

Tribute denied, cauſes Sennacherib to make war on Exe- 
chias, 338 | 

TRrIPTOLEMUs his galley, fiftions of the poets upon the 
make and ſpeed of it, 236 | 

Trojans, by whom afliſted againſt the Greeks, 258, 259 

Troy, by whom built, 253. rebuilt, 246. kings of, the 
hiſtory and genealogy of them, 253, 255. the city beſieged, 
258. taken, 259 

Jeelem, the ſignification of it, 16 

TULLI1A, her barbarity to her father's dead corpſe, 532 

TuLLus Hoeſlilius, third king of the Romans, 357. burnt 
by lightning, 531 | 

Tux1s taken from the Carthaginians by the Romans, 568. 
recovered by Amilcar Barcas, 589. taken from the Turks 
by Charles V. 568 

Turin forced by Hannibal, 611. whence called Auguſta 
Taurinorum, ibid. | | 

Turks, their heavy tithes upon husbandmen, 545 | 

TYpevs, his quarrel with Pofynices, and the iſſue of it, 247 

Tyron, his perfidious villainy, 203 

Tyranny properly defined, 580. ingrafted by nature in 
mankind, 584, 585. a vice diſtint from others, 5 84. 
the true name of it, ibid. of a city over her ſubjects, worle 
than the tyranny of one man, 581. both muſt uſe merce- 
nary ſoldiers, 580, 581 

Ty RE, by whom founded, 190, 204. kings of, 205. a 
brief hiſtory of it, 190, 191. beſieged by the Chaldeans, 
367, 368. taken by Alexander, 470 

TYR1ANs, a miſtake concerning their deſcent, rectified, 207 

TYRRHENUS firſt brought vines into France, 71 

TyYRTAUs, an Athenian 2 ſent by an oracle to direct the 

e 


Lacedemonians, againſt Meſſenians, and raiſes their cou- 
rage with his verſes, 353 


V 


Aabond, how to be underſtood, 43 
Valour, without diſcretion, the inconvenience of it, 
588, 589. ſcorns to hunt after opinion, 681 
VaPHREs, king of Eygpr, father-in-law to Solomon, 137, 282, 
285, 288, 345 | 
Vasco de Gama, diſcovers the Cape, now called, of Good Hope, 


59 

V : XNETIANS probably deſcended from the Trojans, 260. war 
with the Genoeſe, 569 

VERMINa, fon of Syphax, courts the Romans to call him 
king, and is refuſed, 691, 728. brings an army to aid 
the Carthaginians, after they were vanquiſhed, 699. beaten 
by the Romans, ibid. peace between them, 728 | 

Verſe, heroick, by whom deviſed, 238 | 

VETTONES, a nation in Portugal, their battel with the Car- 
thaginians, 591 

 Vexor1s and Seſeſtris the ſame perſon, 109, 137 

Vines firit planted by Noah, 63. where the beſt, 73, 214 


V1re1L a flatterer, 76. his opinion concerning the original of 


the Troqans, 253 
Virtue, unfortunate, contemned, 422. 
heroical, 58 


what is juſtly termed 


UMBR1, not inhabitants of Lay before the flood, 60. why 


ſo called, and from whom deſcended, 69 

Unchaſtity ſtrangely puniſhed, 340 

United provinces, from what their preſent riches and ſtrength 
chiefly grew, 650 

VoLca, where it riſes, 72 


Urbs and Civitas diſtinguiſhed, 103 


Uz1an flain by David's means, 274, nf * his death conf. 
wh t 


'Urica, its ſituation, antiquity, Sc. 586. beſieged b 


 Uzz1a, king of 


dered with Solomon's murder of his elder brother, 264: 
Urim and Thummim of the Few high-prieſts, what, 265 
the 
og A mercenaries, ibid. by Scipio, without ſucceſs, 
686, Oc. | 3 
Vulcan, whence the name, BL 1 
Ua, the country of Fob, how bounded, 98 \, _ | 
| uda, his proſperity, 319, 320. invades 
the prieſt's office, and is ſmitten with leproſy, 321. his 
death, ibid. prophets contemporary with him, 322 


W / 


Ant of money finds many blind excuſes, 630 
War, the calamities of it, in ſome caſes, rather ena- 
ble than weaken kingdoms, 650 | 
Warriors unproſperous, and why, 782 2 
Water miraculouſly ſupplied to the Maelites in the wilderneſs, 


170 

Wie: why named by M in the third place, . above the 
firmament, what they are, 9 | 

Well of living waters, a ſpring that driveth ſix great mills, in 
the length of a bow-ſhot, 193 | 

Wheat, growing of it ſelf, where, 549 

Wicked Street, in Rome, whence its name, 532 | 

WILLIAM of Tyre, an ancient account of him, 343. his re- 
port of the Egyptian caliph, 341, 342 

Wines, where the beſt, 39, 190, 228 

Wintering-houſes under ground, 4.37 

Wiſdom, Gov's gift to Solomon, 284. taught by neceſſity, an 

example of it in Philip II. of Spain his dealing with the 
duke of Alva, £4 

Wiſe at home, and fooliſh abroad, 314 | 

Wiſemen, which worſhipped Caz1sT, whence they came, 


* 


With of men not without their vanities, 307 

Witches, their Pegaſus, 118. how they differ from necro- 
mancers, 119 | 

Woman given to man for a comforter and companion, not 

ſor a counſellor, 42 | 

Woman-cow, St. Ferome's ſtory, 383 

Women make Solomon an idolater, 288 


Wooden horſe, at the taking of Troy, the ſtory of it improbable, 


2 | ; 

World the plantation of it, afcer the flood, 101 | 
Worldly men, their nature, 266, — proſperity, - truſt therein, 
how vain, zoo, 301 | 

Writ of right, what, 678 
Whrongs that are inſolent, are moſt grievous, 581 


= 


ANT1PPUs, a Spartan, made general of the African for- 
ces, obtains a victory over the Romans, and takes Atti- 
lius, their conſul, priſoner, 568, 569 | 
XenoeTas ſent by Antiochus with forces to ſuppreſs Molo, 740. 
his politick paſſage over Tigris, ibid. loſes the advantage 
of it by his own folly, and 1s ſlain, ibid. 
X8noPHANES, ambaſſador of Philip, king of Macedon, his 
league with Hannibal, 71 | 
XENoPHON, a good obſervation of his, 434. his wiſe anſwer 
to the ambaſſadors of 7:/aphernes, 436. raiſes the courage 
of the Greeks, and conducis them through great difficulties, 
ibid. defeats Teribazus at the river Teleboa, 437. his reſo- 
lute anſwer to the ambaſſadors of Sinope, and the effect of 
it, 438. quiets a diſſenſion in the army, and is offered to be 
made ſole commander of it, but refuſes, 439. reſcues part 
of it from the Barbarians, 440. his ſpeech to his ſoldiers, 
ibid. ranſacks Bitiynia, 441 | 2 
XIZRXESs, his preparations againſt Greece, 403. barbarous in- 
gratitude to Pythius, 404. cuts off mount Athos from the 
continent, and makes a 8 of boats over the Helleſpont, 
ibid. weeps, and why, ibid. the muſter of his prodigious 
army at Sardis, 405. and:gygeat ſlaughter of it by a hand- 
ful of men at opylz, 405, 406. attempts to ſpoil 
. Apolh's temple. at Dei, and takes Athens, 406, 407. re- 
fuſes the good counſel of Artemifia, and follows worſe, 
408. defeated at Salamis, ibid. his ſhameful flight, 409. 
one part of his army vanquiſhed at Platææ, 411, another 
| . at 


Y 
Ear, Flows, the form of it, 144. Julian, corrected by 


Gregory XIII. 145 
Tears, lar 4. K how reconciled, 144 


Ynca's, or kings, in Peru, their baths, 218 | 
Yvo, biſhop of Chartres, his complaint againſt duels, 679 


Z 


ZacHARla, the prophet, murdered by Foas, 310 
ZacHaR1a, king of Juda, his ſhort reign, ſlain by Sa/lum, 
320, 321 5 


Z. bens: the tribe of, where ſettled, 199 


Zara, king of 


IN D E 


at Mycale, ibid. his barbarous qualities, 412. fortunate 

againſt the Egyptians, but not againſt the Greeks, 413. 
makes a diſhonourable Jes with the Greeks, 415. his 
death by the treaſon of Artabanus, his uncle, ibid. 

Xxrxss II. a vicious prince, his very ſhort reign, 429 


Zalzucaus, his mild laws, 366. a ſingular example of 
_ when his own ſon had committed adultery, 


ZANZUMMIMS), giants ſo called, 49, 173 
e Arabians, his army, of a million of fight- 

ing men, beaten by 4/a, 216 ; 

ZxDEklas, that name, and the kingdom of Juda, given him 
by Nabuchodonofor, 368. revolts from Nabuchodonoſor, who 
beſieges and takes Feru/alem, 369. flies and hides him- 
ſelf under ground, ibid. his eyes torn out, ſent to Babylon, 
and impriſoned for life, 193, 370 | 

Z1imR1, murders his maſter E/ah king of 1/ael, and reigns 
for ſeven days; is beſieged in Tirzah, and burns himſelf 
with his palace, 292 | 

Z1oBER1s, a great river in Parthia, its courſe into the 
Caſpian ea, 477 

Z1PINGARI. See Japan. 

ZoPyRuUs, his marvellous love to Darius, 397 a 

Zo RoASTER, king of the Ba&#rians, not Cham, nor the in- 
ventor of aſtrology, or of magick, 113. divers great ma- 
gicians of that name, 113, 114 


ZUuTPHEN, how taken by prince Maurice of Naſſau, 570 
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